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MOLTEE,  Heluidth  Carl  Bebhhard.  Count  tod,  was  bora,  October  36, 1800,  at 
Parchim,  in  the  Orand  Duchy  of  Hecklenburg-8<:hwerlD.  Having  entered  the 
Danish  Service  as  a  cadet  at  an  earlv  age,  he  sought  and  obtained  a  discharge  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age,  and  at  once  entered  the  Prussian  army  (1823),  being  assigned  to 
dn^  on  the  staff  In  which  he  remained  until  1835,  when  the  Sultan  Uahmud  asked  the 
temporary  assistance  of  Prussian  officers  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  Army,  and 
Holtke  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  this  service.  By  the  Sultan's  request 
he  waa  allowed  to  remain  in  Turkey  till  1889,  when,  on  Mahmud's  death,  he  returned 
to  the  Fnurian  staff.  In  this  IntervfU  he  had  advised  and  directed  the  improvement  of 
the  TuUBh  fortresaea  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  Intelligence  with  which  this  had  been  done 
was  very  rignifieantlv  acknowledged  by  the  Kusslans  during  the  Crimean  War  in  1654. 
On  his  tetuni  home  ne  published  in  1841  a  memoir  on  the  condition  of  Turkey,  which 
is  still  an  authority.  For  some  time  after  this,  his  life  presents  no  striking  incidents, 
since  tbe  long  peace  which  followed  the  downfall  of  the  first  Napoleon  continued  un- 
broken, and  though  all  tbe  great  Powers  kept  up  their  immense  standing  armies,  there 
was  little  fw  the  ambitious  staff  officer  to  do  but  to  perfect  the  administration  of  tbe 
peace  estabUsbment  and  train  himself  in  tbe  theory  of  bis  art.  At  forty-two,  Moltke 
was  only  major  In  the  staff,  though  noted  as  an  officer  who  was  reported  to  have  mas- 
tered and  well  digested  eveiythins  that  had  been  written  on  the  art  of  war,  ancient  or 
modem.  He  had  practical  familiarity  and  easy  use  of  seven  languages,  and  was  a 
clear-headed  and  indefatigable  student  who  had  tbe  genius  of  system,  and  the  rare 
faculty  of  enforcing  his  own  ideas  of  order  and  accuracy  without  losing  the  character  of 
amiabili^  and  comradeship.  His  talents  were  recognized,  and  for  tbe  thirteen  years  pre- 
ceding 1859  he  was  for  the  most  part  tbe  militarv  iwjutant  of  one  of  the  roval  princes, 
at  chief  of  staff  of  a  corw.  At  tne  last-named  oate  he  was  made  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Atiny  with  £be  rank  of  Xieutenant-Genenl,  and  then,  as  he  was  entering  bis  sixtieth 

Sear,  an  age  at  wMch  the  majoritv  of  men  have  finished  the  importuit  pcnrtion-  of  their 
fe's  work,  his  great  career  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
The  thorough  reorganization  and  perfection  of  tbe  Prussian  army  as  a  great  military 
engine  was  the  task  on  which  Moltke  brought  to  bear  all  the  powers  of  his  wonderfully 
comprehensive  intellect.  Since  1850,  when  the  so-called  "OlmUtz  Incidenl"  showed 
the  weakness  of  the  Prussian  military  preparation,  this  work  was  pressed  steadily  for- 
ward. A  sUfM^ession  of  energetic  and  able  war-ministers,  among  whom  the  last  and 
greatest  was  von  Roon,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  organization  to  a  high  pitch  of  accu- 
racy and  harmony,  and  Holtke's  pre-eminence  consists  in  bis  being  the  man  to  direct  and 
handle  the  great  anny  in  actual  war,  with  a  systematic  skill  in  strategy  and  a  strength 
of  grasp  in  the  multitudinous  details,  which  should  be  worthy  of  the  splendid  organiza- 
tion itself.  King  William  doubtless  spoke  from  bis  own  complete  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  when  in  the  banquet  after  the  surrender  at  Sedan,  he  toasted  Gen.  von  Roon  as  the 
minister  who  had  whetted  tbe  sword  of  Germany,  and  Gen.  von  Moltke  as  the  arm  that 
had  wielded  it. 

Holtke's  method  of  wielding  it,  however,  was  only  possible  by  reason  of  his  having 
prepared  the  way  for  it  by  a  long  course  of  education  and  discipline  of  tbe  officers  who 
were  to  carrv  out  any  plan  of  campaign.  He  was  himself  a  lucid  and  attractive  lecturer, 
and  succeeded  in  inspiring  tbe  staff  schools  with  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  their  work. 
He  systematized  the  knowledge  efficient  officers  should  possess,  put  them  in  the  way  of 
getting  at  It  in  every  department,  and  taught  tliem  how  to  make  it  practically  available. 
A  constant  Interchange  of  line  and  staff  duties  kept  the  staff  st  ease  in  tbe  actual  disci- 
pline, drill,  and  hanalling  of  troojn,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  business  of  each 
cona  and  dlvisitm.  Bpecml  talents  were  marked  and  recognized  wherever  they  appeared. 

He  made  a  atudr  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  common  discrepancy  between  the 
nondiial  and  actual  numbers  in  an  army.  The  detailing  of  men  from  the  rank^or 
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admfnlstratire  duties  was  practically  abolished.  Teamsters  were  enlisted  for  that  duty, 
and  formed  a  corps  by  themaetyes,  f  ncludinffa  certain  oumber  of  train  guards.  Stretcher- 
bearers  and  ambulaiu^  men  were  orgauized  In  the  same  w^y.  80  were  faoq>ital  attend- 
ants and  the  like.  The  battalion  muM  mean  so  many  eflaotlTa  men  noder  anns  whei^ 
ever  a  campaign  should  open. 

Kothihg  was  left  to  chance  ;  little  to  the  invention  or  the  Inst^radon  of  the  moment, 
tt  was  intended  that  the  arms  of  the  Prus^n  soldier  should  be.  If  possible,  better  than 
those  of  his  enemy — at  least  they  should  be  as  good.  It  was  intended  that  his  drill, 
equipment,  physical  condition,  and  mental  and  moral  forces  should  all  be  superior.  It 
was  intended  that  a  superior  number  of  these  equally  brave,  equally  strong,  equally 
«rmed  men  should  meet  the  enemy  at  the  critical  points.  The  means  of  locomotion  by 
railway  or  on  foot,  the  scientiflc  useof  these  means,  the  capacity  of  trains,  the  ^nduiance 
of  men's  bodies,  were  all  calculated  as  the  physicist  calculates  forces  and  resistances  in 
the  laboratory,  and  were  perfected  with  a  scientific  care  which  should  make  the  pnwtl- 
cal  campaign  in  the  field  as  certain  to  realize  the  plan  as  the  skillful  professor's  experi- 
ment in  public  realizes  the  theory  elaborated  in  bis  study.  In  all  this  Kol^e  was  the 
professor  of  the  art  of  war ;  the  army,  the  staff,  the  telegraph,  and  all  the  tremendous 
military  engines  of  modem  warfare  were  the  apparatus  by  which  he  exhibited  to  the 
world  the  startling  demonstration  of  the  scientific  distinction  of  a  dynasty  and  a  great 
military  power.  He  did  not  appear  with  dazzling  decorations  at  the  head  of  the  army 
in  the  fleld  ;  a  plain,  thoughtful  man  in  his  cabinet,  out  of  sight  of  the  troops  and  out 
of  hearing  of  the  guns  (for  the  most  part),  manipulated  the  wires  which  carried  ordera 
as  they  might  have  carried  an  explosive  spark  to  a  mine  or  a  torpedo. 

Thefirat  test  of  von  Moltke's  qualities  as  asoldier  in  the  field,  and  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  great  military  machine  that  he  directed  and  controlled,  was  given  in  the  petty  war 
between  Denmark  and  the  Austro-Prussian  alliance  in  the  conquest  by  the  latter  in 
1864  of  the  Schleswig.Hol&tein  provinces  of  Denmark.  This  was  but  a  small  matter,  how- 
ever, as  the  Danes  were  overwhelmingly  outmatched  from  the  outset.  The  first  grand 
display  of  the  Prussian  commander's  genius  was  in  the  so-called  Seven  Weeks*  War 
between  Prussia  in  alliance  with  Italy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Austria  and  the  South- 
German  States  on  the  other,  terminating  in  the  great  battle  of  EOniggrfttz  or  Sadowa,  in 
which  von  MoUke  defeated  the  Austrian  general,  Benedek  so  completely  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  For  this  splendid  feat  of  arms,  he  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  and  received  from  the  Phissiau  parliament  a  grant  of  500,000  marks. 

The  Frauco-German  war  of  1870-71  (q.v.)wa8  tlie  occasion  of  the  crowning  triumph 
'of  his  career.  The  war  bad  been  expected,  and  every  detail  had  been  carefully  studied 
out  by  the  great  general.  The  story  is  told  tliat  after  the  French  emperor  had  tele- 
graphed his  declaration  of  war,  HoltKe  was  awakened  by  an  aide,  and  Informed  of  the 
news.  "  Open  the  third  drawer  on  the  left,  and  you  will  find  the  plan  for  the  campaign," 
returned  Holtke,  and  turning  over,  fell  asleep  again.  And  so  he  did  not  enter  Franca 
until  the  victories  at  WOrth  and  on  the  heights  of  Spicheren  had  been  won  ;  till  the 
armies  of  Steinmetz  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  were  under  the  walls  of  Metz,  and  the 
army  of  the  C3rown  Prince  was  turning  the  line  of  the  Moselle  by  the  south.  Yet  in  a 
strategic  point  of  view,  the  campaign  was  already  decided  ;  the  French  were  put  upon 
a  pasnve  defensive,  and  the  blows  followed  each  otlier  wiUi  such  relentless  continuity 
and  force  tb&t  no  opportunity  was  given  for  new  combinations  or  for  reorganization. 
The  French  Emperor  had  thought  that  he  was  ready  and  could  seize  the  initiative  as  the 
first  Napoleon  had  done.  Geo.  Leboeuf,  his  chief  of  staff,  had  assured  him  that  all  was 
prepared,  "  to  the  last  gaiter-button,"  but  a  single  month  taught  him  a  sad  lesson  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  militan'  preparation. 

The  entire  war,  from  WOrth  to  Sedan,  and  from  Sedan  to  the  capitulation  of  Paris 
was,  as  is  well  known,  a  succession  of  brilliant  victories  for  the  German  arms.  Moltke's 
combinatioos  were  carried  out  with  a  certainty  and  a  precision  that  seemed  almost 
miraculous.  For  these  services  he  was  rewarded  In  September,  1871,  by  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  llbrshal ;  a  second  grant  of  money,  and  the  title  of  Count  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  1872.  The  Czar  of  Russia  also  decorated  him  with  the  Order  of  St.  George  ; 
and  the  German  Emperor  gave  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross. 

Von  Moltke  retired  from  active  service  in  August,  1888,  being  succeeded  by  Count  von 
Waldersee ;  but  the  Emperor  made  him  President  of  the  National  Defense  Commission. 
It  was  a  singular  tribute  to  his  powers,  that  when  almost  ninety  years  old,  the  whole 
world  as  well  as  his  own  countrymen  looked  to  him  to  conduct  a  new  campaign,  if  war 
should  occur,  without  a  thought  as  to  his  age  or  a  doubt  that  bis  action  would  be  as 
vigorous  as  if  he  were  but  forty. 

In  October.  1890,  his  nineUetU  birthday  was  celebrated  by  an  immense  torchlight 

itrocesrion  in  Berlin  in  which  more  than  10.000  persons  took  part,  and  by  general  re- 
oicings  throughout  the  empire.    Soon  nfter,  Count  von  Moltke  retired  to  Els  estates, 
where  some  montlis  later  he  died,  on  the  S4th  of  April,  1891. 

Count  von  Moltke  was  physicnily  slight,  of  an  unassuming  appearance,  with  smooth 
face  and  a  sli^t  stoop.  His  demea'nor  was  one  of  a  natural  reserve,  and  his  taciturnity 
was  proverbial,  so  that  the  Germans,  in  addition  to  the  more  affectionate  title  of  "  Vater 
Moltke"  gave  him  the  name  of  "  der  grosse  Schweieer,"  while  the  French  called  him 
"  le  Danois  muet."  It  was  said  of  him  epigramatlcally  that  *'  he  knew  bow  to  be  silent 
in  seven  languages."  Count  von  MoUke  was  married  to  an  English  lady,  Miss  Mary 
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Bnrt,  wtth  whom  h«  lived  mo«t  happily,  and  whose  death  in  1882  was  to  him  an  aflBlc- 
tUn  tor  which  he  never  ceased  to  sorrow. 

His  writings  are  as  follows:  T?ie  Campaign  of  the  Staaians  agaitut  the  Turks  (18S6); 
Letttn  OH  the  Situation  of  European  Turkey  (1841,  French  trans.,  1872);  The  Italian 
Ompaign  of  1869  (1868);  The  Oerman  Army  (1871);  Letters  written  to  Mme.  von  MoUke 
in  1856  (lOTO);  The  Franco-Qerman  War  (1872);  Instruction  on.  the  Service  of  the  Oeneral 
Staf  (1873).  In  June,  1891,  after  the  general's  death.  Prof,  von  Treitschke,  the  historian, 
made  public  an  interesting  paper  by  von  Moltke  on  the  campaign  of  Eiin^riltz,  that  is 
fnll  of  Invaluable  inframation  to  the  student  of  Uiat  masterpiece  of  generalship.  See 
Max  Brewer*a  Bismarck,  MoltJee^  und  Ooeihe  (1889),  the  desultonr  Memoin  and  Memoranda 
collected  and  published  in  1891,  and  biograi^es  by  HuUer-^hn  (189S),  JUuu  (18M) 
and  Bochner  (18M). 

XOLirOOAS,  or  Spice  Islands,  an  archipelago  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Inclnding  in 
its  broadest  sense  the  re^on  between  fi^  n.  and  9P  s.  lat.,  and  124°  e.  and  186^  e.  long. 
They  lie  e.  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  stretching  from  thence  to  New  Guinea  or  Papua, 
and  from  the  Philippines  toward  the  northern  coast  of  Australia,  and  they  include  all 
the  tenltorles  formerly  ruled  over  by  the  sultans  of  Temate  and  Tidore.  Both  geograph- 
ically and  administratively,  they  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  northern  group,  com- 
prised within  Uie  residency  of  Ternate,  and  the  southern  group  in  the  residency  of 
Amboyna.  Their  total  area  Is  43,804  sq.  miles,  and  the  population  at  the  close  of  1894 
was  estimated  at  402,053.  In  geological  structure  they  resemble  the  Island  of  Celebes. 
Many  of  the  smaller  islands  are  of  Totcanic  formation  throughout,  and  on  Ternate,  as 
well  as  in  Uaklan,  Banda,  and  Tidore,  there  are  active  volcanoes.  The  highest  altitude 
in  the  archipelago  is  reached  by  the  mountain  Gunong  Tomahu,  in  the  Island  of  Bum, 
with  a  height  of  over  9,800  ft.    The  climate  is  hot,  but  as  a  rule  not  onhealthfnt. 

The  Uolnccas  are  not  so  well  watered  or  rich  in  v^tation  as  the  more  westerly 
Islands  in  the  Dntch  East  Indies,  but  the  production  of  spices,  from  which  they  derive 
their  name,  fs  very  abundant.  The  betel-nut,  nutmeg  trees,  and  various  other  aplce- 
produclng  plants  are  here  indigenous.  Coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  rice  are  cul- 
tivated with  success,  and  the  sage  tree  yields  the  staple  fruit  for  native  consumption.  In 
r^ard  to  the  fauna,  the  IslancU  resemble  the  other  parts  of  the  Australasian  region. 
Bttldee  species  of  marsapials,  there  are  wild  hogs,  civet  cats,  apes  and  an  Indigenous 
spedes  of  goats.  These  animals,  as  well  as  many  varieties  of  birds,  resemble  the  species 
fSnnd  in  the  countries  to  the  east.  Birds  of  bright  plumage  abound  in  the  forests. 
Among  the  insects,  the  butterflies  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colors.  As  to  minerals,  porcelain  and  clay  abound,  especially  In  the  Ullasser 
islands  and  Amboyna;  petroleum,  tin,  and  coal  are  found  on  the  south  coast  of  Coram; 
gold  and  coal,  and  to  some  extent  iron,  limestone,  and  alum  are  found  In  Batjan. 

The  Industry  is  chiefly  confined  to  t^e  raising  of  spices  and  food  products.  While 
the  cloTe-tree  and  the  nutmeg  occur  in  all  the  islands,  clove-culture  Is  carried  on  espe- 
ci^ly  in  Amboyna  and  the  ITllassera,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  In  the  Banda 
Islands.  Until  1824  the  Dutch  prohibited  the  planting  of  these  trees  in  other  parts,  and 
caused  those  of  native  growth  to  be  rooted  out,  In  order  to  prevent  smu^llng  and  to 
retain  the  supply  of  these  spices  for  the  European  market. 

The  natives  of  some  of  the  Islands  are  Alfoera;  of  others  Malays  on  the  coast,  and 
Alftwra  in  the  Interior.  The  Alfoets  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  are 
to  be  found  In  greatest  numbers  in  the  interior  of  the  lai^  islands,  especially  In  Hal- 
mahera.  Burn  and  Ceram.  The  Malays  are  Imm^rants  and  their  racial  character  has 
been  greatly  modifled  by  amalgamation  with  Chinese,  Arabs,  and  Europeans. 

Trade  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  Temate,  the  Banda  islands  and  Amboyna.  It 
incliules  spices,  sago,  wax,  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  tortoise-fibell,  and  trepang.  Macassar, 
on  the  weat  dwre  of  the  Island  of  Celebes,  exports  to  the  United  States  c<msiderable 

aoanUtles  of  cassia,  cloves,  gum  copal,. coffee,  nutmegs,  and  mace.  The  imports  of  the 
ilands  Include  cattle,  horses,  rice,  salt,  pottery,  and  textiles. 
The  residency  of  Temate  Includes  the  northern  part  of  the  Moluccas  t<^ther  with 
parts  of  Celebes  and  the  Sulu  islands.  The  population  of  the  residency  proper  was  esti- 
mated In  1893  at  107,147.  To  it  belong  also  the  dependent  kincidoms  of  Ternate,  Tldoro 
(Including  the  western  part  of  Xew  Guinea),  and  Batjan.  The  Island  of  Temate  Is  one  of 
tlie  largert  tai  the  groups,  and  couslstsof  a  volcanic  mountain  neariy6,400  feet  high,  with 
plains  at  its  base.  The  town  of  Temate  Is  on  the  c.  side  and  Is  the  seat  of  the  Dutch 
rerident.  It  contains  also  the  sultan's  palace  and  a  fort.  It  has  a  harbor,  and  its  popu- 
lation nombers  about  6,000.  Tidore  is  also  a  large  island  of  volcanic  formation.  It  Is 
under  the  government  of  a  sultan  who  Is  subsidized  by,  and  subject  to,  the  Netherlands, 
exercising  ois  authority  tmder  the  control  of  the  resident.  His  palace  Is  In  the  city  of 
Tidore  on  the  east  coast.  Batjan,  or  Batshan,  Is  another  dependent  kingdom,  subject  to 
tbs  residency  of  Temate.  It  lies  to  the  s.w.  of  Halraaheia  and  Is  mountadnons,  well 
wooded,  and  w^  watered.  Some  of  Its  mountain  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  4,000  feet. 
TalnaMe  timber  trees  abound  in  its  forests.  Its  flora  is  said  to  be  the  richest  In  the 
Moluccas  and  it  Is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  species  of  birds  and  insects.  Few  mam- 
mals are  found  in  the  Island,  but  there  is  a  species  of  baboon.  Copper,  gold,  and  coat 
are  found  to  some  extent.  The  Island  is  the  home  of  the  clove-tree.  The  natives,  or 
AKoers,  are  the  most  numerous  element  in  the  population,  which  numl>ers  between 
12,00Oand  18,000.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of  Mohammedan  faflh,  but  there  are  some 
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native  Christians,  living  chiefly  at  Labuha  and  Fort  Bameveld.  There  are  besides 
some  Enropeans,  Chinese,  and  Arabs.  The  native  snltan  has  his  residence  at  Amasang. 
The  Obi  groap  also  b^ongs  to  the  residencv  of  Temate.  It  comprises  Great  Obi,  and  a 
groap  of  ten  smaller  islands.  They  are  all  well  wooded  and  abound  in  nutmeg  trees, 
out  tne  climate  is  imhealthful,  and  the  islands  are  chiefly  peopled  by  fishermen,  and  are 
the  resort  of  pirate*. 

The  residency  of  Amboyna  comprises  the  Southern  Moluccas,  the  Banda  gronp, 
Ceram,  Bnru,  the  Arro,  the  Key,  the  Tenimber  and  other  Islanda,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  108,200,  In  1890,  of  whom  only  a  small  portion  were  Europeans.  The  resident 
has  his  seat  at  Amboyna,  the  capital,  and  there  are  19  Dutch  stations  in  the  residency, 
including  a  military  post  on  the  island  of  Ceram.  The  Island  of  Amboyna  (q.  v. )  is  the 
largest  in  the  residency.  It  Is  mountainous,  well  watered  and  fertile.  The  cultivation 
of  the  dove-tree  Is  the  most  Important  industry.  The  Banda  gronp  lies  between  3**  60' 
and  4?Wf^  lat.,  and  is  divided  by  the  meridian  130°.  It  includes,  besides  the  tro  chief 
isUuBds,  Great  Banda  and  Nelra,  the  smaller  istands  of  Ay,  Rhun,  Rozingain,  Pisang  and 
others.  The  principal  island  of  tiie  gronp  Is  Netra,  lying  8.e.  from  Ambf^na  and 
separated  by  narrow  straits  from  the  volcanic  island  of  Gunong-Apl  on  the  w.,  and 
Great  Banda  on  the  e.  Its  chief  town  is  Neira  on  the  s.  side  of  the  ialand.  The  Banda 
islands  have  a  rich  soil  and  derive  considerable  wealth  from  the  cultivation  of  the  nut- 
meg trees.  Pineapples,  the  vine,  bananas,  cocoanuts  and  other  fruit  trees  thrive  and 
are  abundant.  There  are  wild  cows,  h<w8,  and  deer,  and  in  the  surrounding  waters  an 
abundance  of  sea^arp  and  maekowl,  whicb  last  are  dried,  and  form,  vltb  aago,  the  food 
of  the  natives. 

In  1512  the  Portuguese  discovered  the  Moluccas,  and  In  1521  Antonio  de  Brito  appeared 
to  take  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  Idng  of  Portugal;  but  after  a  long  period 
of  violence,  intrigue,  and  perfidy,  the  Portuguese  were  driven  out  by  the  Duten  and 
natives  at  the  t>eKinning  of  the  17th  century.  The  change  was  of  no  advantage  to  the 
natives,  for  the  Dutch,  having  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  baying  all  the  cloves  at  a 
nominal  valoe,  a  series  of  wars  ensned,  which  resulted  In  tiie  subjugation  of  the  Spice 
Islands.  The  Dotch  confined  the  cnltivatlon  of  the  clove-tree  to  Amboyna  and  the 
neighboring  Islands,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  nutm^-tree  to  the  Banda  group,  and 
allowed  these  trees  In  the  other  Islands  of  the  group  to  perish.  New  saltans  of  Temate 
and  Tidore  have  been  appointed,  with  less  power  than  their  predecessors;  and  the  wars 
with  the  Alfoers  of  Ceram,  in  1859  and  i860,  have  brought  them  more  fully  under  Dutch 
rule.  The  cultivation  of  the  clove-tree  was  made  free  m  1868.  See  J.  J.  de  Hollander, 
Haactteiding  bfj  de  Bto^tKmg  der  Land-en  VblkenkuHda  vm  Ned.  Ooat.  IndiS  (Breda,  1877  and 
1882);  Bastian,  Indoneaien  (1884);  Bolrameyer,  Tht  Molueaaa,  tte.  (1888),  and  Martin, 
TraveU  m  the  Moluceoi,  ste.  (1890. 

MAT,  a  f abuloas  plant,  said  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  dlaeaaea,  ^ven  by  Hermes  to 
Odysseus  as  a  protection  ^^nst  the  magical  charms  of  Circe.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
Tariety  of  garlic.    There  is  a  kind  of  garlic  atill  caUed  "aorcerei^s  garlic,"  probaUy 

a  remmiscence  of  the  Circe  l^nd. 

KOLTBDE'HTTK  (sym.  Mo;  equiv.  48— new  system,  96;  sp.  grav.  8.62)  is  a  rare  metal, 
which,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  of  a  silvery  white  color,  has  a  strongly  metallic  luster,  is 
brittle,  and  very  difficult  of  fusion.  It  never  occurs  native,  and  its  principal  ore  is  the 
bisulpbide,  which  mnch  resembles  graphite.  It  is  also  occasionally  found  oxidized,  in 
molybdate  of  lead.  The  metal  may  he  obtained  by  roasting  the  bisulphide  in  a  tne  cur- 
rent of  air,  when  the  sulphur  goes  off  oxidized  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  molybdenum 
Is  also  oxidized  into  molybdic  acid  (MoOi),  and  remains  In  the  vessel.  By  the  action  of 
charcoal,  the  reduced  metal  is  then  obtained  from  the  acid. 

Molybdenum  forma  four  compounds  with  oxygen — the  protoxide,  MoO,  the  binoxlde, 
MoOi,  the  sesquioxide,  HoiOi,  and  the  trioxide,  also  called  molybdic  acid,  MoO*.  The 
trioxide  alone  has  any  practical  value.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  unites  with  bases  to  form  well-marked  salts, 
the  molybdates,  which  are  either  colorless  or  yellow.  A  solution  of  molybdate  of 
iimmff"lft  ia  one  of  the  moat  delicate  tests  for  phoHphoric  acid. 

Molybdenum  forms  Tarlous  compounds  with  sulphur,  diloilne,  etc.,  none  of  which 
are  of  any  practical  importance,  except  the  native  Usulphide. 

XOLYITEUX,  WuJJAif,  LL.D.,  1650-98;  b.  Irdand;  educated  at  Triiiltycoll^,  Dub- 
lin, and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  middle  temple,  London.  He  had  been  instructed  in 
mathematics  by  his  father,  Samuel  Holyneuz,  who  had  written  a  work  on  gunnery,  and 
he  soon  turned  his  attention  from  law  to  mathematics  and  optics.  He  was  one  of  the 
foimders  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Bdciety.  Two  years  later 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  London  Royal  Society,  and  was  sent  by  the  Bngllah  gov- 
ernment to  examine  the  fortiflcatlons  in  the  Nethertanda.  In  1688  he  was  forc«L  to  leave 
Ireland  on  account  of  the  political  troubles  there,  but  he  came  back  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  In  1602  he  represented  the  Dublin  university  in  the  Irish  parliament.  His  main 
work,  the  first  in  Eaglish  upon  the  subject,  is  a  treatise  on  optics,  called  Dioptriea.  This 
book  was  revised  by  Halley,  who  included  in  the  appendix  his  theorem  for  finding  the 
foci  of  optic  glasses.  He  also  pubiisfaed  a  Trandatum  of  the  Six  Metaphytieal  Diuertation* 
^  DetcartM,  and  numerous  papers  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Society.   One  uf  hia 
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non-wieiiUflc  worlcs  contains  some  Interesting  reminiscences  of  the  var  la  Ireland— his 
Jovmaltftkt  Three  Montha'  Campcupt  of  hit  M^esty  in  Irdaad 

WnOUU,  or  MoHBAz,  a  semxwt  t.  of  eut  AMc*,  seat  of  administration  of  British 
east  Africa,  on  a  small  coralline  island  off  the  coast,  in  the  middle  of  an  estuary  formed 
trr  two  small  rlTers,  in  lat.  4°  3' s. ,  and  long.  39°  43'  e. ,  about  160  m.  n.  of  Zanzibar  Island. 
11m  sluves  of  the  Island  are  rocky  and  abrupt ;  and,  although  the  channel  may  be  forded 
at  low  water,  the  attempt  is  attended  with  danger.  The  town  has  the  usual  Arab  char- 
acteristics of  ruin,  n^ect,  and  filth  in  a  striking  degree.  The  chief  object  of  interest  Is 
an  extmslTe  fort,  built  on  a  rock,  cut  perpendicularly,  in  1596,  by  the  Portngnese,  and 
restored  by  them  In  1635,  as  an  inscription  over  the  principal  gateway  indicates.  There 
are  also  the  offices  and  workshops  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company,  and  a  new  Euro- 
pean hospitaL  The  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  sunk  in  abject  poverty, 
mostly  lire  in  wretched  hovels,  scattered  among  what  remains  of  the  once  magnificent 
buildings.  The  town  and  island  of  Mombassa,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  district,  is 
Inhabited  by  the  Wanilca  tribe.  The  harbor  is  still  good,  has  an  iron  pier  and  a  stone 
wharl  Mombassa  was  Tislted  1^  Vasco  da  6ama  In  149V,  when  he  found  it  to  be  a 
large  and  very  prospnous  town:  It  was  held  by  the  Portngnese  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  period  from  1629  to  1698,  when  it  appears  to  have  become  independent.  The 
English  held  it  from  1824  to  1826,  when  they  resigned  it.  It  was  ceded  forever,  In  1891, 
to  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company.  Burton  aays  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Mombassa  are  justly  taxed  with  pride,  bigotry,  evil-speaking,  iMotenoe,  turbulence, 
and  treachery  by  other  Arabs.*'  Fop,  estimated  16^000  to  20^000. 

MOMEHT,  of  any  physical  agency,  is  its  Importenoe  with  reference  to  some  special 
^>plication.  Thus,  the  moment  of  a  force  appifed  (perpendicularly)  to  a  lever,  is  the 
importance  of  the  force  as  regards  turning  the  lever  about  Its  fulcrum.  It  is,  as  we 
know  (see  Leteb),  projportional  to  the  product  of  the  force  by  the  dlstwoce  of  Its  pointed 
application  from  the  nilcrum.  The  moment  of  a  force  about  any  axis-  (to  which  Its 
direction  is  perpendicular)  is  the  product  of  the  force  by  ita  least  distance  from  the  axis; 
and  a  similar  definition  is  laid  down  for  moment  of  velocitv  and  moment  of  momentum. 
It  is  easj  to  see  (see  Moubntum)  that  in  any  system  of  mutually  acting  bodies  the 
mcment  of  momentum  about  any  axis  remains  constant,  since  the  equal  mutual  forces 
■neamre  the  momentum  transferred  from  one  body  to  another,  and  the  moments  of  these 
fmoes  are  in  pahrs  equal  and  opposite.  A  particulw  case  of  this  is  Kepler's  law,  that 
each  planet  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times  about  the  sun. 

Moment  of  Ijiertia. — In  the  rotation  of  bodies  round  an  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  is 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  pnrtlcle  of  the  body  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from 
the  axis;  or  if  H  be  the  body,  m*,  mt,  etc.,  the  particles  composing  it,  and  ri, 
T%,  r»,  etc.,  their  corresponding  distances  from  the  axis,  then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  M 
=iBiri*  -f-  n*!*"!*  +  +1  6tc. ;  and  if  a  quantity,  k.  be  found  such  that  =  )n,ri*  + 
intr%*-^nhrM*-\-,  etc.,  then  k  ia  called  the  radiiu  of  gyi'ation.  See  Centbr  of  Gtbation. 

MOMEK'Tini,  or  (JuAimTY  of  Motion,  is  defined  by  Newton  as  proportional  to  the 
mass  moving,  and  its  velocity,  conjointly.  If  we  assume  unit  of  momentum  to  be  that 
of  unit  of  mass  moTlng  with  unit  of  velocity,  we  shall  eridently  have,  for  ttie  momentum 
of  a  mass  M,  moving  with  velocity  Y,  the  expresdon  MV.  And  such  is  the  unit  gener- 
aUy  adopted. 

It  is  shown  by  ex|)Griment  that,  when  force  produces  motion  in  any  body,  the 
momentum  produced  in  one  second  la  proportional  to  the  force — and,  in  fact,  force  it 
measured  bj/  the  momentum  it  i»  capable  of  producing  in  unit  of  time.  Thus,  the  same  force, 
if  acting  for  one  second  on  each  of  a  number  of  bodies,  produces  in  them  velocities  which 
are  Awmeljr  as  their  masses.  Also  when,  as  in  the  case  of  falling  bodies,  the  velocities 
fwodueed  In  one  second  are  the  same  in  all,  we  conclude  that  the  forces  are  proportioniU 
to  the  masses;  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  physical  proof  that  the  weight  of  a  body  is  pro- 
portional  to  its  mass.  Agtun,  if  different  forces  act,  each  for  a  second,  on  the  same  mass, 
the  velociUes  produced  are  proportional  to  the  forces.  All  these  are  but  different  modes 
of  statement  of  the  experiments  fact  that  force  is  proportional  to  the  momentum  it  pro- 
duces in  unit  of  time;  which  forms  a  part  of  Kewtoo's  second  law  of  motion. 

When  two  massesact  on  each  other,  Newton's  third  law  of  motion  (see  Motion,  Laws 
of)  shows  that  the  forces  they  mutually  exert  are  equal  and  opposite.  The  momenta 
produced  by  these  must  therefore  be  eqiud  and  opposite.  Thus,  in  attraction  or  impact 
<d  two  masses,  no  ifi0m«nAm  it  lost;  dnoe  what  Is  lost  by  one  is  gained  by  the  other. 

The  m<Hnentum  of  a  OTStem  of  bodies  can  be  resolved  (as  velocity  Is  resolved)  into 
eoiDponenls  in  any  asrignea  directions,  and  the  mutual  forces  of  the  system  may  be  ihus 
Ukewise  resolved.  Applying  the  previous  result,  we  see  at  once  that  in  any  system  of 
mutually  acting  bodies  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  solar  system),  no  momentum  fs,  on  the 
whole,  either  gained  or  lost  in  any  particular  direction;  it  la  merely  transferred  from  one 
pan  of  the  system  to  anotlier. 

lUs  fact,  called  the  conservation  of  momentum,  has  caused  great  confusion  in  the 
winda  of  paeudo-physiclsts,  who  constantly  confound  it  with  conservation  of  work  or 
energy,  a  totally  different  thing. 

Ire  mi»nentum  produced  a  force  in  any  period  of  time  is  measured  the  product 
at  the  fcHce  wad  tbe  tima  dwringuikitih  ^  hat  aefetf— the  energy  or  work  done     a  force 
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ifl  measnred  hy  the  prodact  of  the  force  and  the  spoM  through  n?ueh  A  hat  acted. 
Momentum  is  proportional  to  the  simple  velocity  of  a  body,  and  con  never,  l^ani/lenoum 
proceat,  be  tran^ormed  into  anyihing  elte.  Energy,  when  depending  on  veloraty  (see 
VoRCE— Ooruervaiion  of  ),  is  proportional  to  the  $quar9  of  the  velocity,  and  is  in  the 
natural  world  amstanily  being  traT^formedfiwn  Ha  actual  or  kinetie  form  to  He  potential 
farm,  and  baek  again,  or  to  eome  other  kinette  form,  tueh  at  heat,  and  JinaUy  muet  become 
heat.   Momentum,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  altered,  either  in  kind  or  in  amount. 

In  knocking  dovm  a  wall,  or  in  staving  in  the  whole  side  of  a  ship,  the  battering-ram 
of  the  ancieats  (when  constructed  of  sufficient  mass,  and  worked  by  the  proper  number 
of  men  or  animals)  was  probably  nearly  as  effective  as  the  best  modern  artillery.  But  in 
mftking  a  breach  in  a  wall,  or  in  punching  a  bole  in  the  armor  of  an  iron-clad,  mere  mas- 
Bivewot  with  low  velocities  (such  as  those  of  the  Dahlgren  guns),  are  comparatively 
Ineffective,  however  great  their  momentum;  while  an  Armstrong  or  Whitworth  project- 
ile, with  a  fraction  of  the  momentum,  but  with  greater  velocity,  and,  for  its  size,  much 
greater  kinetic  energy,  effects  the  object  witli  ease. 

In  many  every-duy  phenomena,  we  see  most  distinctly  the  difference  between  these 
two  affections  of  matter.  Thus,  a  blow  delivered  from  tlie  shoulder  by  a  Jieavy  pugilist, 
even  if  it  be  sluggishly  ^ven,  generally  floors  its  man,  without dohig much  other  injury; 
but  a  sharp  stroke  administered  by  a  light  weight,  while  hardly  disturbing  the  adveiv 
sary's  equilibrium,  inflicts  serious  punishment. 

xdlEZEBS,  French  for  maskers  or  comedians,  is  the  name  given  in  derision  to  a  sect 
of  evaogelical  Protestants  of  Switzerland  and  adjacent  parts  of  Ocrmany  and  France, 
who  ezniblted  an  uncommon  degree  of  fervor  in  their  rehgious  services.  They  charged 
the  national  church  with  apostacy  from  the  reformed  faith  especially  by  denying  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  Tliis  subjectect  them  to  opposition  and  restraint,  so  that  ultimately, 
despairing  of  making  progress,  they  went  back  to  the  church.  The  most  distinguished 
man  among  them  was  the  Rev.  Ceesar  H.  A.  Malan,  d.d,,  who  having  been  brought  up 
among  Soctnians  contiaued  to  hold  Socinian  doctrines  after  his  ordination  as  a  minister 
in  1810,  until  in  1817,  by  means  of  friendly  intercourse  and  discussion  with  Robert  Hal- 
dane  of  Scotland  and  Dr.  John  H.  Mason  of  Mow  York,  at  that  time  sojourning  at 
Geneva,  he  embraced  evangelical  doctrine,  and  was,  1820-1863,  pastor  of  an  indepen- 
dent congregation  of  HOmiers. 

KOIUSEH',  Theodor,  a  distinguished  writer  on  the  history  and  polity  of  ancient 
Rome,  was  b.  in  1817  at  Oarding,  in  Sleswick,  where  his  father  was  a  pastor  in  the 
Lutheran  church.  Mommsen  studied  first  at  Altona,  and  subsequently  at  uie  university 
of  Kiel,  where  he  graduated  in  arts  in  1843.  Having  obtained  some  assistance  from  the 
academy  of  Berlin  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  prolonged  course  of  travals,  Mommsen 
spent  three  years  in  investigating  Roman  inscnptioDS  in  France  and  Italy,  and  from 
tune  to  time  published  the  result  of  his  investigations  tn  the  annals  of  the  archseological 
institute  of  Rome  and  the  Herculanean  academy  of  Naples.  The  political  disturbances 
of  1848  diverted  Mommsen  from  his  favorite  pursuits;  and  for  a  time  he  devoted  him- 
self to  politics,  taking  upon  himself  the  editorship  of  the  leading  Sieswick-Holstein  pai>er, 
for  which  he  wrote  the  leading  articlesin  the  summer  of  1848.  Mommsen  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Lcipsic,  but  was  dismissed  on  account  of  his  political  opinions ;  was 
made  titular  professor  of  law  at  Zurich  tn  1853,  and  at  Breslau  in  1854  ;  took  the  chali 
of  Roman  law  at  Berlin,  1868,  and  was  permanent  secretary  of  the  Berlin  academy  of 
sciences  in  1874-05.  His  attention  has  long  been  devoted  to  those  branches  of  archEe- 
ol(^y  and  ancient  history  with  which  his  name  is  now  so  honorably  associated.  Among 
his  works  are:  2>fe  (Tntefitaiiachen  Dialekte  (Leip-  1850);  Corpw  Inscriptionum  Neapolita- 
narum  (Lelp.  1851) ;  his  monographs  on  The  Chronography  of  the  Year  SSi,  and  Soinan 
Coins  (Leip.  1860) ;  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  De  iVeiiw  Serum  yenalium  a.  SOI  (Leip.  1851) ; 
Inscriptionea  Regni  NeapolU.-Latin(e  (1862);  2K*  Rechtafrage  zwiach^n  Coeaar  und  d.  Senat 
(1857);  his  great  work  on  Roman  hUtory,  RSm.  OeaehiehU  (fifth  edition,  1868-70;  ably 
translated  into  English  by  W.  P.  Dickson);  Mmiache  Foraehungen,  articles  on  speciiil 
points  of  Roman  antlqidties  (1st  vol.,  Berlin,  1804);  Mmiaehes  SUuUsrecht  {1st  vol.,  Leip., 
1871);  Die  Bndfdung  von  Catut  Martiua  Ooriolamui;  and  his  Digeata  Juatiniam  Augutti 
(Berlin,  1868-70).    His  valuable  library  was  partially  destroyed  in  1880. 

KOKOB'SZCA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eucurbiiacece,  havliu;  lateral 
tendrils,  and  the  fruit  splitting  when  ripe.  Momordica  baJaamina,  a  native  of  ue  south 
,  of  Europe  and  of  the  east,  produces  a  curious,  oblong,  much-warted  fruit,  called  the 
Balsam  Apple,  which,  when  green,  is  infused  in  oil.  to  form  a  vulnerary  much 
Nteemed  in  Syria  and  some  other  countries.  The  ripe  fruit  is  a  dangerous  poison.  The 
plant  is  used  to  form  artrars.— The  large,  red,  thorny  fruit  of  momordica  mixta,  called 
goUcahra  in  India,  is  there  used  for  food. — Momordica  echinata  is  called  Uie  gooa^mry 
gourd,  because  its  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  bristles,  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
lu^  gooseberry.  The  unripe  fruit  Is  used  for  pickling,  and  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  la 
Ocmut  Garden  maAet 

KOKOT,  or  MoTitOT,  the  common  name  for  the  different  species  of  birds  helon^ng 
to  the  genus  priorUtea  of  Illiger.  Some  have  placed  the  momot  as  a  genus,  and  It  has 
also  bMu  proposed  as  a  family.  Its  place  is,  however,  tather  uncertain,   u  has  beeo 
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•signed  to  the  coraciadaa.  The  genuB  prumitM  has  the  following  characterietics.  Both 
mandibles  slightly  curved  and  compressed;  the  margins  with  strong  denticulaUons; 
tougue  long  and  slender,  with  the  sides  ciliated;  wings  short  and  rounded;  tail  long 
Badpuinted.  Dr.  G.  R  Gray  makes  the  intnuotinee,  a  sub-family  of  the  todida,  consist 
of  the  genos  ervjMeiu  (prionltes  of  SwaioBOD),  and  the  genus  momotut  (prionites  of  llli- 
ger,  momots  of  Shaw,  and  rbampbastos  of  laniuaus). 

MnroT0H30,  a  volcano  of  the  HaraUos  range,  near  lake  Managua,  36  m.  n.e.  of 
XjBOa  in  Nicaragua.  Its  height  is  6750  ft,  of  whioi  more  than  one-third  is  composed  of 
tiie  ashes  and  cinders  ejected  in  past  ages.  It  is  still  active,  but  has  had  no  serious 
eruptions  for  many  years.  Among  other  traditions  connected  with  it  is  one,  embodied 
in  Victor  Hueo'a  La  Legends  da  SUdet,  which  tells  of  an  attempt  by  Spanish  priests  to 
ascend  and  plant  the  cross  on  its  summit;  they  were  never  h(»rd  of  afterwards;  and 
the  ascent  remains  to  this  day  unaccomplished. 

■OXPOX',  a  t.  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  on  the  Magdalena,  110  m.  s.e.  of 
Cartagena.  Here  the  Magdalena,  during  its  periodical  floods,  rises  12  or  16  ft.  above  its 
nauat  level;  and  the  quay  and  custom-houst;  of  Mompox  are  built  unusually  tiigh,  in 
order  to  provide  against  this  emergency.  All  the  foreign  goods  destined  for  the  con- 
smn^tton  of  the  nll^  of  the  Magdalena  pass  through  this  town.  Fop.  estimated  at 

■OinTS,  in  fabulous  history,  the  god  of  lalUeir,  or.  the  jester,  who  ridiculed  both 

Cand  men.  He  is  the  personification  of  mowing  censure.  Being  requested  by 
an,  Neptune,  and  Minerva,  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  their  works,  he  blamed  them 
all:  N^tune,  for  not  making  his  bull  with  horns  before  his  eyra,  in  order  to  give  u  surer 
Wow;  Minerva,  for  building  a  house  which  could  not  be  moved  In  case  of  bad  neighbors; 
Vulcan,  for  making  a  man  without  a  window  in  his  breast,  that  his  secret  thoug;hts 
mi^t  be  seen.  Venus  alone  was  blameless.  For  his  free  censures  of  the  gods  he  was 
enelled  from  heaven.  He  la  generallr  represented  as  raiung  a  mask  from  his  face,  and 
holding  a  small  figure  In  his  luuid.   He  is  according  to  HeriMl  the  progeny  of  Night. 

■OI*AOHISII  (Gr.  monaeKot,  a  monk,  from  mono»,  alone)  may  in  general  be  described 
IB  %  state  of  religious  retirement  more  or  less  complete,  accompaniea  by  contemplation, 
and  by  various  devotional,  ascetlcal,  and  penitential  practices.  It  is,  in  truth,  asceticism 
(q.v.X  with  the  element  of  religious  solitude  superadded.  The  Institution  of  monachism 
has,  under  different  forma,  entered  into  several  religious  systems,  ancient  and  modem. 
That  it  was  known  among  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  appears  from  the 
example  of  the  prophet  £lias,  and  from  that  of  the  f^niaos;  and  it  is  probable  that 
KligCious  seclusion  formed  part  of  the  practice  of  the  Nozarites  (q.v.),  at  least  in  the  later 
periods  of  Jewidi  historv.  In  the  Brahmanlcal  religion, 'it  has  had  a  prominent  place; 
and  even  to  the  present  aay,  the  la/mamiea  of  Thibet  may  be  said  to  rival  io  number  and 
extent  the  monasteries  of  Italy  or  Bpnin.  The  Cliristian  advocates  of  monachism  find 
in  the  gospel  exhortations  to  voluntary  povertv  (Matt.  xix.  21)ancLto  celibacy  (1  Cor.  vii. 
87),  at  once  the  justification  and  the  origin  ot  the  primitive  institution.  Its  first  form 
appears  in  tlie  practice  of  asceticism,  of  which  we  find  frequent  mention  in  the  early 
out  of  the  2d  century.  The  primitiire  ascetics,  however,  lived  nmong  the  brethren,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  following  century  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  monachism  begins 
to  i^ipear.  The  earliest  form  of  Christian  monachism  is  also  the  most  complete— that 
already  described  under  the  bead  Anchorites  (q.v.);  and  Is  commonly  believed  to  have 
in  part  originated  in  the  persecutions,  from  which  Christians  were  forced  to  retire  into 
de^te  and  solitary  places.  The  anchorites  maintained  from  choice,  after  the  cessation 
of  the  persecutions,  tlie  seclusion  to  which  they  had  originally  resorted  as  an  expedient 
of  securitv;  and  a  later  development  of  the  same  principle  is  found  in  the  still  more 
remarkable  psychological  phenomenon  of  the  celebrated  Pillar-saints  (q.v.).  After  a 
time,  however,  the  necessities  of  the  religious  life  itself— as  the  attendance  at  public 
worship,  the  participation  of  the  sacraments,  the  desire  for  mutual  instruction  and 
edifkaUion — lea  to  modifications  of  the  degree  and  of  the  nature  of  the  solitude.  First 
came  the  simplest  form  of  common  life,  wliich  sought  to  combine  the  personal  seclusion 
of  Individuals  with  the  common  exercise  of  all  the  public  duties;  an  aggregation  of 
separate  cells  into  the  same  district,  called  by  the  name  iMura,  with  a  common  church, 
in  which  all  assembled  for  prayer  and  public  worship.  From  the  union  of  the  common 
life  with  jjersonal  solitude  is  derived  the  name  eent^tte  (Or.  koinot  trm,  common  life),  by 
which  this  class  of  mont»  is  distinguished  from  the  strict  solitaries,  as  the  anchorites  or 
eremites,  and  in  which  is  involved,  m  addition  to  the  oblations  of  poverty  and  chastity, 
which  were  vowed  by  the  anchorites,  a  third  obligation  of  obedience  to  a  superior,  which. 
In  conjunction  with  the  two  former,  lias  ever  since  been  held  to  constitute  the  essence  of 
the  reugioua  or  monastic  life.  The  first  origin  of  the  strictly  cenobltical  or  monastic 
Hfehasoeen  detailed  under  the  name  of  Saint  Antony  (q.v.),  who  maybe  regarded  aa 
its  fonnder  in  the  east,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  disciples  So  rapid  was  its  progress, 
that  his  first  disciple,  Pachomius  (q.v.),  lived  to  find  himself  the  superior  of  7,000.  In 
the  single  district  of  Nitria,  there  were  no  fewer  than  60  monasteries  (Sozomen,  EeeUt. 
Sitory,  vi.  81),  and  before  long,  the  civil  authorities  judged  it  expedient  to  place  restric- 
tions on  thdr  excessive  mnltipTication.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that,  In  the  east,  where 
asoetidsm  has  always  been  hud  in  high  estimation,  the  example  of  Christian  monasticism 
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bad  a  powerful  Influence  In  forwarding  the  progresB  of  Christianity;  although  It  la  also 
certain  that  the  admiration  which  it  excited  occasionally  led  to  its  natural  consequence 
amon^  the  members,  by  eliciting  a  spirit  of  pride  and  ostentation,  and  by  provoking, 
some  tunes  to  fanatical  excesses  of  austerity,  sometimes  to  hypocritical  simulaUons  of 
rigor.  The  abuses  which  arose,  even  In  the  early  stages  of  monacbism,  are  droloied  1^ 
Uie  very  Fathers  who  are  most  eloquent  in  their  pralws  of  the  institntttm  itself.  These 
abuses  prevailed  chiefly  In  a  class  of  monks  called  SarabaUa,  who  lived  in  small  com- 
munities  of  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  led  a  wandering  and  irregular  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  most  extraordinary  picture  is  drawn  by  Theodoret,  in  his  S^i^iemt 
Hiiioria,  of  Uie  rigor  and  mortification  practiced  in  some  of  the  greater  mfmasteriea. 
The  monks  were  commonly  zealots  in  religion;  and  much  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
relizious  controTersies  of  the  east  was  due  to  that  unrestrained  zeal;  and  it  nuty  be 
ad<^  that  the  opinions  which  led  to  these  controversies  originated  for  the  most  part 
among  the  theologiuis  of  the  cipisters.  Most  famous  among  these  were  an  order 
called  Aeametm  (Qr.  sleepless),  from  their  maintaining  the  public  services  of  the  church 
day  and  ni^t  without  mtemiption.    See  MoKOPEysiTES,  Momothulibic,  Nbstorians, 

lUAOE-WOBSHIF. 

It  was  in  the  cenobitic  rather  than  the  eremetic  form  that  monachism  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  west,  at  Rome  and  in  northern  Italy  hj  Athanasius,  in  Africa  by  Bt. 
Augustine,  and  afterwards  in  Gaul  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  Here  also  the  institute 
sprwd  rapidly  under  the  same  general  forma  in  which  it  Is  fotmd  in  the  eastern  church; 
but  condderaue  relaxations  were  gntdually  inboduced,  and  It  was  not  until  the  thorough 
reformation,  and,  as  it  may  be  (»lled,  relisious  revival  c£Fected  by  the  celebrated  St. 
Benedict  (q.v.),  in  the  beginnlDg  of  the  6ui  c,  that  western  monachism  assumed  its 
peculiar  ana  permanent  form.  In  some  of  the  more  isolated  churches,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  Britain,  it  would  seem  that  the  reformations  of  St.  Benedict  were  not  introduced 
until  a  late  period  ;  and  in  that  church  as  well  as  in  the  cburcli  of  Ireland,  they  were  a 
subject  of  considerable  controversy.  One  of  the  most  important  modifications  of  mona- 
chism in  tho  wes^  regarded  ttie  nature  of  the  occupation  m  which  the  monks  were  to  he 
engaged  during  the  tunes  not  directlv  devoted  to  prayer,  medltaUon,  or  other  spiritual 
exerciBBs.  In  the  east,  manual  labor  formed  the  chief,  If  not  the  sole  external  occupation 
prescrit)ed  to  the  monks;  it  being  held  aa  a  fundamental  principle,  that  for  each 
individual  the  main  busi'uess  of  life  was  the  sanctiflcatlon  of  his  own  soul.  In  the  west, 
besides  the  labor  of  the  hands,  meatal  occupation  was  also  prescribed,  not,  it  is  true  for 
all,  but  for  those  for  whom  it  was  especially  calculated.  From  an  early  [»eriod,  there- 
fore, the  monasteries  of  the  west,  and  particularly  those  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  colonies, 
founded  by  Irish  monks,  as  lona  and  Lindisfame,  became  schools  of  learning,  and  train- 
ing-houses for  the  clergy.  At  a  lat«r  period,  most  monasteries  possessed  a  ^eriptorium, 
or  writing-room.  In  which  the  jnouks  were  employed  In  the  transcription  of  M8S.; 
and  although  a  great  proportion  pf  the  work  so  done  was,  as  miriit  naturally  be  expected, 
in  the  department  of«sacred  learning,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  to  the  scholars 
of  the  cloister  we  owe  the  preservation  of  most  of  those  among  the  master-pieces  of  clas^ 
literature  which  have  reached  our  age. 

In  the  remarkable  religious  movement  which  characteilzed  the  church  of  the  12Ui  c. 
(see  Feahcis  of  Asbisi,  Franciscans),  the  principle  of  monachism  underwent  a  further 
modification.  The  tpMtual  eg(Mna,  so  to  speak,  of  the  eariy  monachism,  which  in  some 
sense  limited  the  work  of  Uie  cloister  to  the  sanctiflcatlon  of  the  individual,  gave  place 
to  the  more  comprehenuve  ranee  of  spiritual  duty,  which,  in  the  institute  of  tne  various 
bodies  of  friars  (q.v.)  which  that  age  produced,  made  the  spiritual  and  even  tlie  tem- 
poral necessities  of  one's  neighbor  equally  with,  if  not  more  than,  one's  own,  the  object 
of  the  work  of  the  cloister.  The  progress  of  these  various  bodies,  both  in  the  12tn  c. 
and  since  that  ^e,  is  detuled  under  tlieir  several  titles.  It  only  remains  to  detail  the 
later  history  of  monachism,  properly  so  called.  The  monastic  institutes  of  the  west  are 
almost  all  offshoots  or  modmcalioQS  of  the  Benedictines  (q.v.);  of  these,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Qrandmontines.  Clugniacs,  Premonstraten- 
sians,  and  above  ail  Mqjurists,  or  Benedictines  (q.v.)  of  St.  Maur.  In  more  modem 
times,  other  institutes  have  been  founded  for  the  service  of  the  sick,  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  and  other  similar  works  of  mercy,  which  are  also  classed  under  the  denomi. 
nation  of  monks.    The  most  important  of  these  are  described  under  their  several  heads. 

The  inclosure  within  which  a  community  of  monks  reside  is  called  a  monastery  (q.v.) 
— Qr.  moiuutfirion,  Lat.  monatierium.  By  the  strict  law  of  tbe  church,  called  &e  law  of 
cloister  or  indosure,  it  is  forlndden  to  all  except  members  of  the  oider  to  enter  a  monas- 
tery; and  in  almost  all  the  orders,  this  prohibition  is  ri^dly  enforced  as  regards  the 
admission  of  females  to  the  monasteries  of  men.  To  such  a  length  is  this  earned  in  the 
Greek  church,  that  in  the  celebrated  inclosure  of  Mount  Athos,  not  only  women,  but  all 
animals  of  the  female  sex  are  rigorously  excluded.  The  first  condition  of  admission  to 
a  monastic  order  is  the  approval  of  the  superior,  after  which  the  candidates  remain  for  a 
short  time  as  pottulanU.  After  this  preliminary  trial,  they  enter  on  wtiat  is  called  Uie 
luniUate,  the  length  of  which  in  different  orders  varies  from  one  to  three  years;  and  at 
its  close,  they  are  admitted  to  the  profes«on,  at  which  the  solemn  vows  are  taken. 
The  age  for  profesmon  has  varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  orden;  tiae  coimcil 
of  Trent,  however,  has  fixed  16  as  the  minimum  age.   Originally,  all  monks  wen  lay. 
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men;  bat  after  a  time,  the  superiors,  and  by  dun%ee  oUier  more  meritorious  members, 
were  admitted  to  holy  orders.  The  distinction  of  priest-monks  and  lay-brothers  has  beea 
already  explained  under  the  head  Fbiab:  but  in  both  alike,  where  the  order  ia  one  of 
those  solemnly  approved  by  the  church,  the  engagement  taken  at  the  final  i»ofudoD  ii 
life-long  and  irrevocable. 

The  monastic  lostitute,  from  the  very  earliest  time,  embraced  women  as  veil  as  men. 
The  former  were  c^led  in  Greek  by  the  name  nonu  or  nonna,  and  in  Latin  nonna  (from 
which  the  Ibgli^  nun),  as  also  tanctimonialU.  The  cloistered  residence  of  nuns  is 
called  by  various  names,  as  NumiEBT,  Convsnt,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  houses  of 
men.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  monastic  institute  for  females  are  substantially 
identical  wiut  those  of  the  male  orders;  and  as  the  principal  varieties  of  institute  an 
detailed  under  their  respective  heads,  it  Is  needless  to  particularize  them  here. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  reformed  churches  in  the  16tfa  c.  discarded  the 
pracUce  of  monadiism,  and  suppressed  tlie  monastic  houses.  In  some  of  the  Oerman 
states,  the  temporalities  of  the  suppressed  monasteries  were  retidned,  and'were  granted 
at  pleasure  by  the  sovereign,  to  be  enjoyed  together  with  the  titular  dignity.  Some  of 
the  German  churches,  however,  in  later  times,  have  revived  the  institute  both  for  men 
and  for  women,  as  has  also  been  done  in  the  Anglican  church  both  in  the  time  of  Laud 
and  in  our  own  day.  In  all  these  Protestant  revivals  of  monachism,  however,  the  engage- 
meaX  Is  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  Individual.  At  the  French  revolution,  the  moaastic 
estaUbhments  of  France  were  utterly  suppressed;  and  in  most  of  the  other  Catholic 
oonntries  of  Europe  the  example  has  been  followed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In 
Si^and  and  Ireland  and  AmericiL  on  the  contrary,  the  institute  has  made  rapid  progress 
wiuin  tiie  last  90  years.  Ifost  of  the  orders.  howeTer^tioduced  into  these  countries 
an  of  the  active  class.  Bee  lllus.,  Pbiestb,  Etc.,  toI.  XXL 

KO'VACO,  a  small  principality  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  the  MediternuaeanBea,abont9 
miles  n.e.  the  city  of  Nice.  The  climate  is  flat:,  so  that  oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  are 
produced  in  abundance.  Pop.  '90,  18,304.  From  the  10th  to  the  16th  c.  Monaco  was  held 
by  the  Genoese  family  of  GrlmaldL  In  1816  It  was  ceded  to  Sardinia,  which,  however, 
rec(^nized  its  independence,  but  reserved  to  Itself  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  town  of 
Monaco,  At  this  period  it  consisted  of  thtec  communes — Monaco,  Mentone,  and  Rocca> 
bnma,  with  an  area  of  63  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  about  7,000.  In  1848  Mentone  and 
Roecalvuna  were  annexed  to  Sardinia,  la  spite  of  a  protest  by  his  "  serene  highness," 
Carlo  Honorio,  third  prince  of  Monaco.  The  Italian  war  of  1859  placed  tiie  wb(rfe  tcurt- 
tory  for  a  brief  period  under  Victor  Emmanuel ;  but  Carlo  Honorio  having  sold  Hentona 
and  Roccabnina  (Feb.  2,  1861)  to  the  Frencli  emperor  for  4,000,000  francs,  Sardinia  was 
obliged  to  renounce  her  hold  upon  them.  The  sovereign  prijice  of  Monaco  nowpossesses 
nothmg  but  the  city  and  a  sniall  patch  of  territory,  with  a  total  area  of  6  sq.m.  Besides 
the  capital  there  Is  the  town  of  Monte  Carlo  (q.T.\  with  a  population  in  1890  of  8794, 
famous  for  its  gambling  hall,  and  Condamlne,  wl^th  a  population  of  6318.  The  princi* 
pali^  has  no  army,  but  a  guard  of  honor  connsting  of  seventy-five  members.  Monaco 
u  govemM,  under  the  prince,  by  a  govemor-generui  and  a  Council  of  State.  The  rev- 
enue la  mainly  derived  from  the  gaming  tables.  The  principality  exports  olive  oil, 
oranges,  citrons,  and  perfumes.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bl^op.  The  town 
Is  a  beautiful  place  on  a  promontory,  with  8S93  inhabitants. 

MO'HAD  (Gr.  mona»,  unity),  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  although 
employed  by  modems  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  who  used  it 
todesttnate  the  universe,  understood  in  the  pantheistic  sense.  Bymodems,  andespecialy 
by  Lelboitz  (q.T.X  from  whose  system  alone  the  name  has  derived  importance,  it  is  used 
to  describe  the  primary  clients  of  ail  matter.  The  monads  are  simple  uncompounded 
substances,  without  figure,  without  extension,  without  divisibility,  by  the  aggregation 
of  which  all  bodies  are  formed,  and  into  which  all  compounded  tilings  may  lUtimately 
be  resolved.  The  monads  are  created  things,  but  as  being  uncompounded,  are  inde- 
structible; and  although  subject  to  change,  the  change  is  but  external  or  relative.  They 
are  of  two  classes — the  first  are  destitute  of  consciousness,  although  possessing  an  internal 
activity  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  perception ;  the  second  possess,  in  addition  to 
perception,  a  certain  consciousness,  which  Is  called  by  the  name  "apperception"  or 
consdwus-peroeptlon.  The  monads  of  this  class  are  souls,  and  according  to  toe  d«;ree 
of  their  consciousness  Is  the  distinction  between  the  souls  of  Uie  higher  and  those  <a  tin 
lower  intelligences.  The  Deity  is  the  Primk  Monad,  or  Monad  of  Monads,  The 
theory  of  monads  enters  largely  into  the  pliilosophic  system  of  Leibnitz,  and  indeed 
furnishes  the  key  to  much  in  that  system  which  is  otherwise  obscure. 

MWAD,  Monat,  the  generic  name  of  many  kinds,  of  microscopic  onanisms,  very 
minute,  and  supposed  also  to  be  of  very  simple  organization.  They  appear,  even  under 
a  ^weiful  microscope,  as  mere  points,  moving  rapidly  through  the  fiuid  In  which  they 
enst,  and  often  becoming  aggregated  in  clusters;  or  they  are  seen  to  be  gelatinous  and 
globolar,  or  nearly  so.  with  a  tail  or  thong-like  filament,  by  the  vibrations  of  which  they 
move.  When  the  fiuid  is  tinted  by  means  ef  some  harmless  coloring  matter,  the  exist- 
ence of  several  cells  or  vencles  is  discerned  within  the  minute  body.  EhreoDerg,  therefore, 
daased  tbem  among  polygastric  infusoria  (see  IimraoKtA),  sad  no  naturaust  doubted 
their  ri^t  to  a  place,  although  one  of  the  lowest,  In  the  aniinal  kingdom.  They  are  now 
■otTasally  rqgwided  as  vegetable,  and  are  ranked  among  algie.   Hie  oiganisms  formerly 
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known  as  globe  animalcules  (wfoor)  are  clusters  of  monads  produced  by  gemmation 
from  one,  ahd  invested  with  a  common  envelope.  Uoiuds  are  of  various  colors.  Tb^ 
gemmaHon  takes  place  according  to  fixed  laws,  so  that  the  groups  assume  particular 
nvnu,  cheracteriatic  of  the  different  kinds.  Thus,  in  the  "breast-plate  animalcul^ 
AmAdn  peetorale),  so  called  from  the  form  which  the  group  frequently  presents,  a  dlvi- 
0on  takes  place  Into  four,  and  the  number  in  a  group  u  always  either  four  or  sixteen,  a 
group  of  sixteen  always  dividing  ioto  four  parts,  each  of  which  contains  four  monada 
— The  minute  moving  points  often  seen  under  the  microscope  are  probably  often  not 
monads,  but  spores  or  germs. 

KOHASl^OOX,  Oband,  a  mountain  in  Jaffrey,  Cheshire  CO.,  N.  H. ,  wliich  from  a  base 
of  6  by  3  m.  rises  to  a  height  of  3,180  feet.  It  is  composed  of  talc,  mica,  and  slate,  can 
be  seen  from  the  State  house  at  Boston,  and  Is  a  landmark  at  sea.  Thirty  lakes,  some 
containing  numerous  islands,  can  be  seen  from  tts  summit. 

XOVA'OAS,  Josfi  Tadbo,  178&-1S%;  b.  Yeoezuela;  served  under  Bolivar  In  the  war 
of  independence,  1810-20.  After  a  number  of  nnsnccessful  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
government,  he  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  In  1846.  He  sent  ex-president  Faez, 
against  whom  he  had  formerly  headed  a  revolution,  into  exile,  and  abrogated  the  consti- 
tution, making  himself  dictator.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  in  this  office  till 
isro.  He  deuarad  against  and  overthrew  the  govemment  of  gen.  Falcon  in  1808,  and 
was  again  elected  to  the  pnddency,  bat  died  before  taking  bis  seat. 

KOVAOKAIT,  an  inland  co.  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  situated  between 
Tyrone  on  the  n.,  Armagh  and  Louth  on  the  e.,  Sfeath  and  Cavan  on  the  s.,  and  Fer- 
managh on  the  west.  Its  greatest  length  from  n.  to  s.  is  37  m. ;  Its  greatest  breadth  e. 
and  w.  IS  28;  the  toud  area  being  503  sq.  m.,  or  319,767  acres,  of  which  121,000  are 
arable.   The  population,  which  in  1861  was  126,840,  had  fallen  in  1881  to  86,206.  The 

Ssneral  surface  Is  undnUtory,  the  hills,  except  in  the  n.w.  and  e.,  being  of  small  elera- 
on,  altbon^  often  abrupt ;  the  highest  point  does  not  exceed  1254  ft.  above  the  sea.  It 
is  Interspersed  with  lakes  of  small  extent,  and,  although  the  streams  are  numerous, 
there  is  no  navigable  river  within  its  boundaries.  In  its  geological  structure,  the  level 
country  belongs  to  the  great  central  limestone  district;  the  rest  is  of  the  same  transition 
formation  which  is  met  with  in  the  northern  tract  of  Leinster.  No  minerals  are  found 
in  a  remunerative  quantity;  th««  Is  a  small  coal-field  in  the  sot^hem  border,  but  it  haa 
not  been  (band  profitable  to  work.  The  linen  industry,  formerly  important,  has  now 
dwindled  away.  The  soil  Is  very  varied  in  Its  character,  and  for  the  most  part  is  wet  and 
imperfectly  drained,  although  commonly  capable  of  much  improvement;  but  In  general 
it  is  found  suitable  for  the  production  of  cereal  crops  (with  the  exception  of  wheat, 
which  Is  little  cultivated),  and  of  flax,  Monaghan  is  supplied  with  good  roads,  and  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Galway,  and  directly  with  the  coast  at 
Bundalk.  The  Ulster  canal  passes  throngh  the  county.  The  principal  towns  of  this 
county  are  Monaghan  (q.v.)  Carilckmacross,  Clones,  and  Castle-Blayney.  The  6  baronies 
are  Cremome,  Dartreed,  Famey,  Monaghan,  and  Trough.    It  returns  two  members  to 

girliament.  Monaghan,  at  the  invasion,  formed  part  of  the  grant  of  Henry  II.  to  De 
ourcey,  and  was  partially  occupied  by  him;  but  It  speedily  fell  hack  into  the  hands  of 
the  native  chiefs  of  the  sept  MacMahon,  by  whom  (with  some  alternations  of  re-conquest) 
it  was  held  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  It  was  erected  Into  a  sfatre.  Even  still,  how- 
ever, the  anthorltv  of  Uie  English  was  In  many  places  little  more  than  nominal,  espedally 
in  the  north;  and  In  the  rising  of  1641  the  MacMahons  again  resumed  the  territorlu 
sovereignty.  The  historical  antiquities  of  the  county  are  of  little  Interest  or  Importance; 
there  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  earthworks,  commonly  referred  to  the  ante- 
English  period. 

WHSASEAX,  chief  t.  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  great  north 
line  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  distant  from  the  former  70  m.  n.n.w.  Pop.  '91, 2,^8. 
Monaghan,  before  the  union,  was  a  town  of  some  importance,  having  a  charter  from 
James  I.,  and  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  It  Is  still  the  center  of 
an  acUve  inland  trade,  and  can  boast  some  public  buildings  of  consideiahle  pretensions, 
among  which  are  the  jidl,  market-house,  and  court-house.  A  Roman  Catholic  college 
and  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  MacCarthaln  also  deserve  special  notice.  Two  markets 
for  agrlcoltOEal  prodoce  are  held  weekly,  and  there  is  also  a  monthly  fiur. 

mnUBCHUn^  "believers  in  one  fountain  or  source  of  being,"  were  persons  in 
the  early  Christian  church  who  did  not  admit  a  distinction  of  {arsons  in  the  divine 
Being.  Believing  strictly  in  the  unity  of  God,  they  rejected  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  trinity.  Traces  of  their  opinions  appeared  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  are  alluded  to  hy^  Justin  Martyr  as  held  both  bv  Jews  and  Christians.  He  con- 
demns the  former  for  saying  that  when  Ood  coromuned  with  the  patriarchs  it  was  God 
the  Father  who  appeared.  He  makes  the  same  complaint  agunst  certain  Christians. 
From  this  It  is  manifest  that  in  Justin's  day  there  were  nominal  Christians,  who  spoke 
Ot  the  Bon  as  only  an  unsubstantial  energy  of  the  Father.  This  leading  opinion  of  the 
monarchlans  is  thought  to  have  been  brou^t  into  Christianity  duefly  through  Alexan- 
drian Jews  and  Onostica,  or,  in  some  lastanceStto  have  been  dcoived  directly  aom  pagan 
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pi^oaophy.  Froiu  p^an  relij^oa  it  could  not  have  come,  unless  very  indirectly,  as  that 
took  little  thoui^t  oft  iie  unity  of  God.  But  whatever  its  origin,  it  was  embraced  by  two 
clames,  who  differed  greatly  in  their  application  of  the  theory:  the  one,  who  may  be 
called  rationalistic,  admitted  tlie  divinity  of  Clirist  only  as  being  at  most  a  mere  power: 
Ihs  other,  some  of  whom  were  Patripagmana,  identifled  the  Bon  with  the  Father,  and 
allowed  at  most  onjy  a  trinity  of  manifestation.  "The  one,"  savs  Behafl,  "{Hvjadked 
the  dignity  of  the  Soa,  the  other  the  dignity  of  the  Father;  yet  the  latter  was  by  far  the 
more  pnnontid  and  Christian,  and  accordingly  met  with  the  greater  acceptance." 
1.  Those  of  the  first  class  saw  in  Christ  a  mere  man  filled  with  divine  power;  but  con- 
ceived this  divine  power  as  present  in  him  not  merely  from  his  baptism,  but  from  the 
beginning,  and  admitted  his  supernatural  conception  through  the  Holy  Qhost.  3.  The 
second  cuiss,  whom  Tertulliiin  called  FairipoMiaTU,  while  thev  professed  Unitarian  opin- 
ions, strove  also  to  hold  fast  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and,  as  they  tiiought,  accomplisned 
their  object  by  meixing  his  independent  personality  in  the  essence  of  the  Father.  Sabel- 
Hub,  about  the  middle  of  the  fid  c,  denying  both  trlni^  of  essence  and  permanent 
trinity  of  manifestation,  taught  that  the  unity  of  Ood,  without  distinction  in  itself,  after 
the  creatioD,  unfolds  itself  In  the  course  of  the  world's  development  in  three  different 
forms  and  periods  of  revelation,  and  after  the  completion  of  redemption,  returiis  into 
unity.  The  Father  (tie  said)  reveals  God  in  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  Old  Testament 
econ<Hn^;  the  Son  reveals  God  in  ihe  incarnation;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  reveals  God  in 
inspiration.  He  illustrated  this  trinity  of  relations  by  comparing  the  Father  to  the  sun, 
the  Son  to  its  enlij^htcning  power,  and  the  Spirit  to  its  warming  Inflnence.  Athana^ua 

E Dinted  out  coincidences  of  thought  In  the  stoic  philosophy  with  the  doctrine  of  Sabel- 
os,  which,  however,  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  thought  out  iudependently  in 
Ills  own  mind.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  original,  ingenious,  and  profound  of 
the  monarchians.  His  system  lias  been  revived  by  Schleiermacher  in  a  very  modified 
fonn;  and  is  eubstantialiy  held  in  still  later  times  by  some  who,  holding  to  Christ's 
supreme  divinity,  deny  the  union  in  him  of  the  human  and  divine  natures,  and  suppose 
that  be  was  God  dwelling  in  human  flesh  and  subject  to  its  limitations  and  iufimiities. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  principle  of  mouarchianism  admits  various  modifications 
in  theory,  and  mi^  be  pressed  m  one  extreme  into  a  denial  of  any  proper  divinity  in 
Christ,  and  in  the  opposite  extreme  to  a  pontion  scarcely  distluguidiable  from  the  stand- 
ard doctrine  which  has  been  upheld  in  the  church.   See  Incarnation,  Thikitt. 

■OVABGHT  (Gr.  monnreJiia,  from  mono*,  alone,  and  arehd,  to  govern;  literally,  the 
government  of  a  dngle  individiml)  is  that  form  of  government  hi  a  community  by  which 
one  person  excrdses  the  soverdgn  authority.  It  u  only  when  the  king,  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  community,  possesses  the  entire  ruling  power  that  he  is,  in  the  proper  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  a  monarch.  Most  of  the  oriental  governments  past  and  present,  Russia 
at  present,  and  Sptdn  and  France  as  they  were  In  the  last  century,  are  in  this  strict  sense 
monarchies.  The  degenerate  form  of  monarchy  is  tyranny,  or  government  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  ruler.  When  the  head  of  tlie  state,  still  possessing  the  status  and 
dignity  of  royalty,  sliares  the  supreme  power  with  a  class  of  nobl'^-s,  with  a  popular  body, 
or  witti  both,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  government,  though  no  longer  in  strictness 
monarchical,  b  called  in  popular  language  a  mixed  or  limiteo  mooarchy,  the  term  abso- 
lute monarchy  bdng  applied  to  a  government  properly  monarchical.  Tlie  highest  Ideal 
of  government  wowd  perhaps  be  attained  by  an  absolute  monarchy,  if  there  were  any 
security  for  always  possessing  a  thoroughly  wise  and  good  monarch;  but  this  condition 
is  obviously  unattainable,  and  a  bad  despot  has  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  infinite  evil.  It 
therefore  becomes  desirable  that  a  governing  class,  composed,  if  possible,  of  the  wisest 
and  most  enli^tened  in  the  country,  should  share  the  supreme  power  with  the  sove^ign. 
A  limited  mcmuchy  has  this  advantage  over  an  aristocratic  republic  that,  in  diffioilt 
crises  of  the  nation's  existence,  royalty  becomes  a  neutral  and  guiding  power,  raised  above 
the  accidents  and  struggles  of  political  life. 

Monarchy,  most  usually  hereditary,  has  sometimes  been  elective,  a  condition  generally 
att«nded  with  feuds  and  distractions,  as  was  the  case  in  Poland.  The  elective  system  is 
still  followed  in  the  choice  of  the  pope.  Constitutional  monarchy  may  be  in  its  origin 
elective,  or  combine  both  systems,  as  when  one  family  is  disinherited,  and  the  scepter 
declared  hweditaiy  in  the  hands  of  another  under  certain  condltiona    See  Kxsa, 

BBPCBUC,  CtoTKBHURT. 

■OTASTEBT  has  been  described  under  the  head  of  Monachism  (q.v.)  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  residence  of  any  body  of  men.  or  ^ven,  tbouxh  more  rarely,  of  women, 
bound  by  monastic  vows.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  detail  the  various  classes  of 
monastic  establishments  of  the  western  church,  and  to  point  out  the  leading  cliaracterls- 
tics  cit  each.  The  name,  in  its  most  strict  acceptation,  is  confined  to  the  residences  of 
monks,  properly  so  called,  or  of  nuns  of  the  cognate  orders  (as  the  BencdictineX  wxl  as 
sudi,  it  com  prises  two  great  classes,  the  abbey  and  the  priory.  The  former  name  was 
given  only  to  establishments  of  the  highest  rank,  governed  by  an  abbot,  who  was  com- 
monly assisted  by  a  prior,  sub-prior,  and  other  minor  functionaries.  An  abbey  always 
included  a  church,  and  the  English  word  mimter,  although,  like  the  cognate  German 
mAoMter,  it  has  now  lost  its  speciflc  application,  has  its  origin  in  the  Latin  numoitmiwm. 
A.  priory  wagipoteA  a  leas  ozteurive  ana  leas  numerous  communis.   It  was  govenied 
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a  prior,  and  was  originally,  althouj^  by  no  means  uniformly,  at  least  in  later  times,  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  abbey.  Many  priories  possessed  extensive  territorial 
domains,  ana  of  these,  not  a  few  became  entirely  independent.  The  distinction  of  abbey 
and  priory  Is  found  equally  among  the  Benedictine  nuns.  In  the  military  orders,  the 
name  of  command^  and  preeeptory  corresponded  with  those  of  abbey  and  prioiy  in  the 
monaatic  orders.  The  eetabUshments  of  the  mendicant,  and,  in  general,  at  the  modem 
orders,  are  sometimes,  though  leas  properly,  called  monasteries.  Their  more  diaracter- 
istic  appellation  is  friaffy  or  ame»i/,  and  they  are  commonly  diatinguiBhed  Into  profeuei 
kouta  (called  also  retidencet),  novUiatet,  and  eoUeget,  or  aeJiolMtio  hotae$.  The  names  of 
the  superiors  of  such  houses  differ  in  the  different  orders.  The  common  name  is  recttn; 
but  in  some  orders  the  superior  is  called  guardian  (as  in  the  Franciscan),  or  matter,  ma^, 
faiher  tuperioT,  etc.  The  houses  of  females — except  in  the  Benedictine  or  Cistercian 
orders — are  called  indifferently  Amt^n^'aod  nunnery,  the  head  of  which  is  styled  mother 
tuperioT,  or  renerend  mother.  The  name  doi^er  properly  means  the  inclosure;  but  it  is 
popularly  tued  to  designate,  sometimes  the  arcaded  ambulatory  which  runs  around  the 
inner  court  of  the  building,  sometimes,  in  the  more  general  sense,  of  the  entire  building, 
when  It  may  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  a>nvent. 

KOH&STIS',  Tou-MoNASTiR,  or  Bitolla.,  a  t.  of  European  Turkey,  capital  of  the 
Tilayet  named  after  it,  is  situated  in  a  broad  valley  of  the  Niji  mountains,  90  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Janina,  and  about  Uie  same  distance  w.n.w.  of  Salonikt.  It  is  an  important  place,  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor-general,  and  commands  the  routes  between  Macedonia  and 
northern  Albania.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Greeks  and  Bulgarians.  Monastir  has 
11  mosques,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  with  Constantinople,  Saloniki,  Vienna,  ana 
Trieste.  Its  bazars  are  well  stored  with  the  products  of  western  Europe  and  the 
colonies,  as  also  with  native  manufactures.  It  hu  barracks,  military  hospital  and  cadet 
school.   Pop.  50,000,  of  whom  two-fifths  are  Mohammedans. 

■OKASTZK,  a  seaport  t.  of  north  Africa,  in  the  dominion  of  Tunis,  80  m.  s.s.e.  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  on  the  gulf  of  Sldra.  Woolen  and  camlet  fabrics  are  manufactured, 
and  there  Is  some  maritime  trade.   Fop.  estimated  at  6,O0IX 

KOHBODDO,  James  Bdrnbt,  Lord,  a  Scottish  lawyer  and  author,  was  b.  at  Monboddo, 
tn  Kincardineshire,  inl714,  educated  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  where  be  displayed  a 
great  fondness  for  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  afterwards  studied  law  for  S  years  at  Gronin- 
gen,  in  Holland.  In  1787  he  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  and  soon  obtained  con- 
siderable practice;  but  the  first  thing  that  brought  bim  prominently  into  notice  was  his 
connection  with  the  celebrated  Douglas  case,  in  which  Mr.  Burnet  acted  as  counsel  for 
Mr.  Douglas.  In  1767  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  by  the  title  of  lord  Monboddo.  Ho 
died  May  26,  1790.  Monboddo's  first  work,  on  the  Origin  and  Pro^ren  <if  Language 
(1771-76),  is  a  very  learned,  heretical,  and  eccentric  production;  yet  in  the  midst  of  its 
grotesque  crotchets  there  occasionally  flashes  out  a  wonderfully  acute  observation,  that 
makes  one  regret  the  distorted  and  misapplied  talent  of  the  author.  The  no.tion  that 
men  have  sprung  from  monkeys,  is  perhaps  that  which  is  most  commonly  associated 
with  the  name  w  Monboddo,  who  gravely  asserted  tli;it  the  orang-outangs  are  members 
of  the  human  species,  and  that  in  the  bay  of  Bengal  there  exists  a  nation  of  human  crea- 
tures with  tails,  and  that  we  have  only  worn  away  ours  by  sitting  on  them,  but  that  the 
stumps  may  still  be  felt.  Monboddo  wrote  another  work,  entitled  Ancient  Metaphysiea, 
whi^h  was  pubUshed  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

KOHBXTTTOO,  a  country  in  central  Africa,  between  8°  and  4°  n.  laL,  and  28°  and 
29"  e.  long.;  4000  sq.m.;  estimated  pop.  *S1.  1.000,000.  It  is  an  elevated  table-land, 
2,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Eeebaly  and  Oadda  rivers  flow  through  It,  uniting  to  form 
the  Welle,  which,  after  a  westerly  course  through  s.  Nyam-Nyam,  joins  the  Mary,  the 
source  of  lake  Tchad.  The  soil  spontaneously  produces  so  many  fruits  and  edible  roots 
that  cultivation  is  small,  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  and  sesame. 
There  are  few  domestic  animals.  The  inhabitants  are  lighter  colored  than  the  surround- 
ing nations;  they  are  cannibals,  fond  of  tlie  chase,  and  skillful  in  the  working  of  copper, 
iron,  and  wood.  Polygamy  and  circumdaioD  are  practiced.  The  art  at  weaving  la 
unknown.   There  is  a  considerable  trade  In  ivory. 

■(UTCXbA,  Don  Franctsco  de,  Coitbb  db  Osoha,  an  historian  and  one  of  the  Span> 
ish  classics,  b.  Dec.  29,  1586,  at  Valencia,  where  his  grandfather  was  then  viceroy. 
Descended  from  one  of  the  greatest  families  of  Catalonia,  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  was  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  latterly  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  troops  there.  He  cGstinguiahed  himself  both  as 
n  statesman  and  a  soldier.  He  fell  at  the  siege  of  Goch,  a  fortress  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
in  1686.  His  MOoria  de  la  £hmedieion  de  CataloTiet  y  ATagonetea amtra  Turcot  y  Qri^o$ 
(Barcelona,  1028,  and  frequently  reprinted),  is  a  masterpiece  in  Hveliness  and  elegance 
of  style. 

■(nrOAUE'&I,  a  t.  of  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Turin,  situated  finely  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  S  m.  above  Turin.  Pop.  3,030.  Moncalieri  is  Uie 
first  railway  station  between  Torin  and  Genoa,  and  communicates  daily  with  Turin  by 
frequent  omulbaaee;  it  has  fine  bulldingi^  incltwing  a  palace  lat^  embellidied  for  fho 
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TCflidence  of  kine  Victor  Emmannel.  The  annual  cattle-falr  held  In  October  at  Monca- 
lieri  is  the  most  Important  of  the  north  of  Italy. 

MOHCK,  a  CO.  in  s.  Ontario,  on  lake  Erie ;  373  bq.  m. ;  pop.  15,816.  The  Grand  Trunk, 
and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads  pass  through  ft. 

■OHCK,  Chabi.es  Staklet,  Viscount,  h.  Ireland,  1819;  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  and  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1841.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  as  a  liberal 
member  for  Portsmouth  in  1852,  and  reflected  in  1856,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  1857. 
He  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  from  1865  to  1858,  and  was  appointed  goTemor^neral  of 
Canada  In  1861.  Ha  was  Teavpointed  in  but  reslgnea  the  next  year.  In  1871  he 
served  on  tiie  Irish  national  education  commission,  and  on  the  commiulon  to  carry  out 
the  act  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  viscount 
in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1849,  and  was  made  a  viscount  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  In 
1866.    He  d.  in  1804. 

MOVOBSIFV-WELLWOOD,  Sir  Hbnby,  1750-1827;  h.  Scotland;  son  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
William  Moncreiff,  and  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Wellwood  late  in  life.  Having 
been  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  he  was  ordained,  1771,  as  successor  to  bis 
father  at  Blackford,  and  continued  there  until  1775,  when  he  became  minister  of  St. 
Cnthbert^s,  Edinbn^b.  Always  a  member  of  the  evangelical  party  In  the  church,  he 
became  at  length  Its  leader.  His  published  works  are:  Diaeouraea  on  the  Evidence  of  the 
JewiA  and  Chrutian  Sevelaiioiu  ;  TA<  L^e  and  Writinga  of  Dr.  John  Enkviu  ;  and  Sermons, 
8  vols. 

KHVIOV,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  In  Westmoreland  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  Canada; 
on  the  Petitcodlac  river  and  the  Intercolonial  railroad;  86  m.  n.e.  of  St.  John.  It  Is  at 
the  head  of  river  navigation,  and  has  a  fine  harbor,  several  hotels,  cotton,  flour,  and 
planing  mills,  manufactories  of  steam  engines,  machinery,  leather,  Iron  castings,  and 
wooden  ware,  the  general  offices  and  principal  shops  of  the  Intercolonial  railroad,  branch 
banks,  dally  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  huge  trade  in  lumber  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts.   Pop.  '91,  8,762. 

KOHDAT  (Ger.  Mmiag,  Lat,  Lutub  Dies,  the  day  of  the  moon,  Fr.  Lundi],  the  second 
day  of  the  weelc  The  name  descends  from  the  Romans,  who  named  the  days  of  the 
week  after  the  planets. 

■omoiEDO,  a  t.  in  Gallcla,  Spain,  SO  m.  n.n.e.  of  Lugo;  pop.  comm.  10,400.  It 
has  a  cathedral  and  a  castle.  There  are  tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
linen. 

KORSO'VI,  an  episcopal  t.  in  Cuneo,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy,  situated 
on  the  snmmit  and  shoulder  of  an  Alpine  hill,  42  m.  s.  of  Turin.  It  Is  divided  Into  four 
MCtions:  the  Piazza— encircled  by  walls,  and  containing  the  chief  buildings  of  the  place, 
and  the  suburbs,  Carassone,  Breo,  and  I^ano  del  Valle.  In  the  neighborhood  consider- 
able activity  exists  in  cloth,  silk,  and  bonnet-straw  mannfactories;  but  in  spite  of  vlne- 

f'ards  and  chestnut  woods,  the  numerous  remains  of  ruined  buildings  in  its  vicinity 
mpart  an  air  of  desolation  to  the  locality.  The  Piazza  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  with 
rich  paintings:  an  episcopal  palace,  with  a  noble  gallery  of  portraits;  and  the  various 
judicial  and  educational  halls.  Pop.  about  5200.  At  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  on  April 
SI,  1796,  the  Sardinians  were  totally  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  and  the  entrance  into  Pied- 
mont secured  to  the  French  armv.  The  province  of  Hondovi  is  intersected  by  spurs  of 
the  Alps,  and  contains  rich  marble  quarries  and  valuable  mineral  products. 

■0nVU  BASE,  the  bark  of  a  tree,  chryaophyllum.  glyeyphlceum,  or  C.  Burankeim,  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  star  apple  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Brazil.  The  bark  Is 
lactescent;  but  when  dried,  it  Is  thick,  flat,  compact,  heavy,  brown,  and  hard,  with  a 
taste  at  first  sweet,  afterwards  astringent  and  bitter.  A  substance  called  moneaia  is  ex- 
tracted from  it,  which  is  almost  bla<^  at  first  sweet,  then  astringent,  and  finally  acrid. 
It  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and  alterative  in  lencorrhoea,  chronic  diarrbcea,  etc  It  contains, 
in  small  quantity,  a  principle  called 

■OIETABT  OOmiSSION  OF  the  U.  S.  Cokorbss.  The  unexpected  fall  in  the  value 
of  silver  within  a  few  years  after  the  act  of  February  12th,  1873,  became  the  subject  of 
general  discussion  in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  source  of  much  debate  In  the  44th 
Congress,  and  in  August,  1876,  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  three  senators  and  three  representatives,  together  with  experts  chosen 
by  the  former,  to  inquire  **  First,  Into  the  change  which  has  taken  place  In  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver;  the  causes  thereof ,  whether  permanent  or  otherwise;  the  effects 
thereof  upon  trade,  commerce,  finance,  and  the  productive  interests  of  the  country,  and 
upon  the  standard  of  value  in  this  and  foreign  countries.  Second,  Into  the  policy  of  the 
restoration  of  the  double  standard  in  this  country;  and.  If  restored,  what  the  legal  rela- 
tion of  the  two  coins,  sliver  and  gold,  should  he.  Third,  Into  the  policy  of  continuing 
l^al  tender  notes  concurrently  mth  the  metallic  standards,  and  the  effect  thereof  upon 
the  labor,  industries  and  wealth  of  the  country.  Fourth,  Into  the  best  means  for 
providing  for  facilitating  the  resumption  of  specie  payments."  The  commission  as 
mganized  consisted  of  senators  John  P.  Jones,  Lewis  V.  Bogy  and  George  S.  Bontwell ; 
fepresentatives,  Bandall  L.  Gibson,  Geoi^  Wlllard,  and  Kchard  P.  Bland.  William 
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S.  Groesbeck  of  Ohio  And  Professor  Francis  Bowen  of  HusicliUBetts  were  the  expert 
members  of  the  commisslou,  and  George  M.  Weston  of  Maine  was  appointed  its  secretary. 
The  meetings  of  the  commission  were  held  in  Kew  Yorlc  and  Washington  in  the  winter 
of  1870-7.  Information  hearing  on  the  subject  of  discussion  was  obtained  from  all  avail- 
able quarters,  and  the  report  which  was  submitted  in  March,  1877,  was  a  most  raloable 
compendinm  of  facta  and  monetary  theories.  The  coaclnslons  of  the  eommlssioa  were 
not  unanimous.  The  majority  declared  that  the  recent  production  of  silver  rdatlvely 
to  gold  had  not  been  greater  than  formerly,  but  that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver 
had  resulted  mainly  from  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Germany,  United  States,  and 
the  Scandinavian  states,  the  closure  of  the  mints  of  Europe  to  its  coinage,  the  temporary 
diminution  of  the  Asiatic  demand,  the  exaggeration  of  the  yield  of  the  Kevada  silver 
mines,  and  the  fear  of  further  action  against  silver  coinage  by  the  governments.  The 
policy  (tf  adopting  the  gold  standard  was  condnuned  in  Mvere  terms,  and  the  tmre- 
fltrlctod  coinage  m  both  metals  was  recommended.  The  report  farther  stated  that  an 
attempt  to  introduce  monometalllam  would  result  In  a  ruinous  contest  for  a  gold  standard 
with  the  European  nations,  while  if  silver  were  remonetized  by  the  United  States  the 
effect  would  be  to  attract  that  metal  from  other  countries  while  it  was  cheap,  In  ex- 
change for  what  the  United  States  had  to  export ;  and  that  the  latter  country  would 
thus  have  the  benefit  of  the  rise  which  the  commission  believed  would  take  place  In  Its 
value  when  the  temporary  causes  of  its  depression  had  passed.  Mr.  Bontwell  made  a 
minority  report  against  remonetization  of  sliver  except  on  the  basts  of  Intemation^ 
agreement,  and  Professor  Francis  Bowen  dissented  from  the  majority  report  arguing  in 
general  for  the  gold  basts  alone,  but  declaring  in  favor  of  the  remonetization  of  silver 
on  adding  to  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  in  a  dollar  enough  to  make  its  bullion  value 
equal  to  the  then  value  of  gold  per  dollar. 

The  government  publisned  a  summary  of  this  report  together  with  papers  preparetl 
for  the  commission  on  "  Asiatic  trade  and  flow  of  silver  to  the  East; "  Constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  States  with  respect  to  metallic  money; "  *'  Legildatlon  on 
subsidlarr  silver  coin;  "and  "the  trade  dollar."  In  addition  to  these  the  government 
publlshea  a  collection  of  valuable  statistics  feathered  by  the  commission  relating  to  the 
production,  distribution  and  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  and  to  the  monetary  systems 
of  foreign  countries.  The  written  and  oral  answers  of  financiers  and  business  men  In 
the  ITnlted  States  and  Europe  in  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  agreed  npon  by  the 
commission  were  published  in  a  separate  volume. 

■COraTABT  00KFKBBNCE8,  iNTERNATioirAL.  Several  important  conferences  of 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  European  countries  have  been  held  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  Improving  the  monetary  standards  of  the  world.  The  first  of  these,  held 
in  1867,  liad  for  its  object  an  agreement  npon  a  common  international  coin.  It  failed  of 
its  purpose,  but  demonstrated  the  value  of  an  international  exchange  of  views  on  mone- 
tary matters,  and  paved  the  way  for  further  conferences  of  this  nature.  The  next  three 
coaferencet,  held  in  1878,  1881,  and  1892  respectively,  were  called  to  discuss  tiie  specific 
question  of  the  remonetization  of  silver.  The  conference  of  1878  was  held  In  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions  of  the  Allison  act  of  the  United  States  congress  (Feb. 
1878):  "  That  immediately  after  the  pass^e  of  this  act,  the  president  snail  invite  the 

fovernments  of  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  Union,  so  called,  and  of  such  other 
luropeau  nations  as  he  may  deem  ativisable,  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference 
to  adopt  a  common  ratio  1>etween  gold  and  silver  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  luter- 
natloQAlly  the  use  of  bimetallic  money,  and  securing  fluty  of  relative  valne  mtween 
those  metals;  such  conference  to  be  held  at  such  place  in  Europe  or  the  United  States, 
at  such  time  within  six  months  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  executives  of  the 
governments  joining  in  tlie  same,  whenever  the  governments  so  Invited  or  any  three  of 
them  shall  signify  their  willingness  to  unite  hi  the  same."  Tlie  section  further  provided 
that  the  president  should  appoint  three  commissioners  to  the  conference.  Ex-Governor 
Keuben  E.  Fenton  of  N.  Y.,  William  S.  Groesbeck  of  Ohio,  and  Professor  Francis  A. 
Walker  of  New  Haven  were  appointed.  To  these  was  added,  as  secretary  to  the  del^a- 
tlon,  S.  Dana  Horton  of  Ohio.  Paris  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  conference.  Besides 
the  United  States,  the  following  nations  were  represented:  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Switzerland.  Germany  declined  to  participate  in  the  conference,  though  a  second  time 
Invited. 

The  conference  opened  its  session  August  10, 1878,  and  Ijeon  Say  was  made  president 
and  Mr.  Fenton  vice-president.  At  Mr.  Say's  suggestion  that  questions  of  facts  should 
precede  those  of  theory,  the  session  closed  with  the  understantling  that  the  delegations 
should  come  to  the  next  meeting  prepared  with  full  statistics  of  the  monetary  condition 
of  their  respective  states.  At  the  second  session,  August  16,  all  the  required  documents 
were  submitted.  Mr.  Groeat>eck  said  that  the  object  of  the  conference  was  "to  restore 
silver  to  Its  former  position;  to  equalize  gold  and  silver  upon  a  ratio  to  be  fixed  npon 
agreement."  He  submitted  the  following  proposition  to  the  conference.  "1.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  assembly  that  It  is  not  to  be  desired  that  silver  should  be  excluded  from 
free  coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the  contrary  the  assem- 
bly believe  It  is  desirable  that  the  nnrestncted  coinage  of  silver  and  its  use  as  money  of 
unlimited  legal  tender  should  be  retained  where  they  exist,  and  as  far  as  practicable 
restored  where  they  have  ceased  to  exist.   2.  The  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  unlim- 
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tted  legal  tender  money  may  be  safely  adopted.  First,  by  equalizing  them  at  a  relation 
to  be  ued  by  international  agreement;  and  secondly,  by  granting  to  each  metal,  at  the 
relation  fixed,  equal  terms  of  coinage,  making  no  discrlnunation  between  them." 

The  opposition  to  these  propositions  proceeded  in  the  main  from  a  belief  that  the 
a^loa  proposed  was  premature.  Mr.  Ooschen,  the  representatlTe  of  Bnglaud,  aid  that 
"  the  united  States  InTlted  the  delegates  to  adopt  a  proposition  which  some  of  them 
were  precluded  from  entertaining  " — as  they  could  not  vote  to  compromise  the  existing 
standards  of  their  countries—^'  but  there  was  one  part  of  the  American  propositions  for 
wliich  almost  all  the  delegates  could  vote,  and  for  which,  as  a  principle,  personally,  he 
would  willingly  subscribe;  viz.,  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  silver  cease  to  be  one  of  the 
money  metals.  .  .  .  Tlioi^ch  England  had  a  gold  standard  she  had  great  Interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  silver  as  currency.  She  had  a  more  defined  and  less  compromised  posi- 
tion for  the  discossioo  M  this  question  than  other  countries,  for  she  tiad  l>ome  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver  in  India  without  trying  to  shut  her  doors  upon  it.  Holland  half  shut 
hers,  while  Bnglaud  had  allowed  it  to  take  its  natural  course  and  for  five  years  had 
borne  all  the  burden  resulting  therefrom."  The  representative  of  Austrla-Htmgary  said 
that  he  could  subscribe  to  the  propositions  of  the  United  States,  bat  since  the  advantage 
of  tills  system  depended  upon  a  general  adoption  of  it,  his  government  was  compelled  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  expectancy.  Tills  attitude  of  expectancy  was  the  position  taken 
by  Fhmce  and  most  of  the  other  countries  represented.  Switzerland,  however,  declared 
herself,  through  her  representative,  decisively  for  the  single  gold  standard;  not  for  all 
nations,  bnt  "for  the  advanced  nations,  and  leave  silver  for  countries  whose  civilization 
la  backward  or  stationary,"  Italy  on  the  other  hand,  through  her  representatives,  was 
dedsiveiy  in  favor  of  the  American  proposition. 

The  American  delegates  stated  their  case  well  and  maintained  it  by  able  ai^uments, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  the  others  of  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  course 
proposed.  The  response  of  the  delates  of  EnropeAn  states  was  as  follows:  **  The  del- 
egates of  the  European  states  represented  in  the  conference  desire  to  express  their  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  having  procured  an  international 
exchange  of  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  the  monetary  question. 
Having  maturely  considered  the  proposals  of  the  repreaentativra  of  the  United  States, 
tliey  recognized:  1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  m^ntaln  in  the  world  the  monetary  func- 
tions of  silver  as  well  as  those  of  gold,  but  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  metals  or  of  Irath  simultaneously  shotild  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of 
each  state  or  group  of  states,  2,  That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  coinage 
of  silver  should  equally  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  state  or  group  of  states  accora- 
ing  to  the  particular  circomstauces  in  which  they  may  find  themselves  placed;  and  the 
more  so  in  that  the  distnrlMUce  produced  during  tiie  recent  years  in  the  silver  market 
has  Tariously  affected  the  monetary  situation  of  the  several  countries.  S.  That  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  have  appeared  and  the  fact  that  even  some  of  the  states  which 
have  the  double  standard  find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  muttml  engagement  with 
regard  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  exclude  the  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  a  common 
ratio  between  the  two  metals."  The  representatives  of  Italy  entered  the  following  pro- 
test gainst  the  response  of  the  majority :  "  1.  That  by  the  adoption  of  the  formula  pro- 
posed the  conference  does  not  respond  to  the  question  that  was  put  to  it,  and  that  in 
mtematically  avoiding  to  pronounce  itself  upon  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a 
fixed  relation  to  be  established  by  way  of  international  treaty  between  coins  of  gold'and 
silver  it  leaves  its  task  unfinished.  2.  That  since  the  French  law  established  such  a 
relation  (1786)  between  the  two  metals,  the  oscillations  of  their  relative  value  have  been 
without  lnQ>ortance,  whatever  had  been  the  production  of  the  mines.  S.  That,  conse- 
quently, a/ortiori  if  the  law  of  France  had  been  alone  able  to  accomplish  the  result,  then 
on  the  day  wlien  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  by  International  legislation 
shoold  agree  to  establish  togSlier  the  relation  of  value  of  the  two  metals,  this  relation 
would  be  established  uponalMtsis  so  solid  as  to  become  unshakable."  The  practical 
work  of  ttie  conference  closed  with  a  reading  of  the  rejoinder  of  the  American  delegates 
to  the  response  of  the  majority.  R^jet  was  expressed  that  the  majority  were  unable  to 
concur  In  the  propositions  offered  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  concurrence  would  be  removed  in  the  future.  The  conference  resulted  in  nothing 
nt  practical  value  except  the  illumination  of  the  subject  by  au  international  exchange  of 
Tiews.  The  report  of  this  conference,  prepared  by  S.  Dana  Horton,  can  be  found  in 
yolume  5  of  the  executive  documents  of  the  United  States,  printed  by  order  of  the  senate 
in  the  third  session  of  the  45th  congress,  1878-79. 

The  conference  of  1878  having  accomplished  nothing  definite,  the  French  govern- 
ment took  steps  to  secure  another  meeting.  France  and  the  other  members  of  the  Latin 
CniOD,  althongb  they  had  discontinued  the  coinage  of  silver,  were  anxious  to  prevent 
the  AirUier  dMllne  in  value  of  that  metal.  This  policy  was  favored  by  the  U.  S,  gov- 
ernment, wtiich  was  still  issuing  silver  dollars  under  the  Allison  Act.  On  the  other 
band,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  showed  no  desire  to  depart  from  the  monometallic 
Sjntem  and  the  former  nation  was  still  selling  her  surplus  stock  of  silver.  France  at^ 
tempted  to  secure  a  monetary  conference  In  Paris  in  November,  1880.  She  failed  in 
Uib,  but  obtained  the  co-t^eration  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  following  year  a  joint 
Invitation  was  sent  out  in  tlie  name  of  both  governments  for  an  international  monetary 
oontoence.   The  object  as  stated  In  this  Invitation  was  to  discnss  "the  question  of 
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eBtablishine  Internationally  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  aa  bimetallic  money,  and  seeming 
fixity  of  reLttive  value  between  those  metals."  The  comitries  represented  In  this  con- 
ference, which  met  at  Paris,  April  19,  1881,  were  as  follows:  Austna-Hungary,  BeMom, 
Denmark,  Greece,  the  Neuienands,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  Switzenand, 
the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  British  India,  Canada,  Italy  and  Rossia.  The 
delegates  from  the  United  States  were  Mr.  Evarts,  Mr.  Thmman,  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr. 
Itana  Horton.  The  conference  held  thirteen  sessions  between  April  19  and  July  8, 
18S1.  The  majority  of  the  delegates  were  restricted  by  instructions  from  their  govern- 
ments, preventing  them  from  voting  on  definite  propositions  and  In  some  Instances 
from  taking  partTn  the  dtseoBsion.  The  German  delegates  declared  that  their  govern- 
ment symj^hlzed  with  the  object  of  the  conference,  and  approved  of  the  plan  lor  the 
restoration  of  silver  to  its  place  as  a  money  metal  through  free  coinage  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  more  populous  nations,  which  should  adopt  a  common  ratio.  Yet  Ger- 
many would  not  herself  take  part  in  any  plan  looklne  to  the  establishment  of  interna- 
tional bimetallism.  Nevertheless  she  would  aid  in  me  furtherance  of  such  a  plan  by 
iwreeing  to  abstain  from  the  sale  of  silver  for  a  term  of  years,  and  to  limit  the  sale  of 
that  metal  during  another  term  of  years  to  so  small  an  amount  per  annum  as  not  to 
affect  the  market.  The  representative  of  British  India  declared  that  he  could  not  com- 
mit his  government  to  bimetallism.  Yet  If  it  were  desired  by  the  other  Powers,  his 
government  would  agree  not  to  do  anything  to  lower  the  price  of  silver  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  ten  years,  provided  a  number  of  the  principal  states  would  open  their  mints 
to  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  15}  to  1.  The  representative  of  Great  Britain 
was  present  merely  out  of  deference  to  the  inviting  Powers.  His  government  gave  him 
no  power  to  '*  titw  thB  limits  now  imposed  by  law  nptm  tlie  use  of  silver  as  cnrrencr." 
The  Canadian  representative  conld  vote  in  the  conference,  but  expressly  stated  that 
his  action  would  not  bind  bis  government.  The  representative  of  Denmark  was  directed 
to  abstain  from  a  discussion,  his  government  having  declared  that  it  had  no  desire  to 
abandon  the  gold  basis.  The  representatives  of  Russia,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland  and  Greece  reserved  to  their  governments  complete 
liberty  of  action,  whatever  the  decision  of  the  conference  should  be. 

The  questions  submitted  to  the  conference  were  as  follows  :  — 

"  1.  Have  the  diminution  and  great  oscillation  In  the  value  of  silver,  wlUch  liave 
occurred  especially  In  late  years,  been  Injurioos  to  commerce  and  conseouently  to  the 
general  prosperity?  Is  it  desirable  that  the  relation  of  valne  between  the  two  metals 
should  possess  a  high  degree  of  stability. 

"  2.  Should  the  phenomena  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  the  preceding  question  be 
attributed  to  increase  In  the  production  of  silver,  or  to  acts  of  legislation? 

"S.  Is  it,  or  is  It  not,  probable  that,  if  a  lai^e  number  of  states  should  agree  to  the 
free  and  unlimited  mintage  of  lawful  coins  of  the  two  metals,  with  full  legal  tender 
faculty,  at  a  uniform  ratio  between  the  gold  and  silver  contained  in  the  monetaiv 
unit  of  each  metal,  a  stability  in  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  would  be  obt^oed, 
which,  if  not  absolute,  would  at  least  be  very  substantial? 

"  If  so,  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  osdllation  In 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals?  For  instance:  (a)  Would  it  be  desirable  to  impose 
upon  privileged  banks  of  issue  the  obligation  to  receive  at  a  fixed  price,  any  gold  and 
silver  DuUioD  which  the  public  might  offer?  (b)  How  could  the  same  advantage  be 
secured  to  the  public  in  countries  where  privileged  banks  of  Issue  do  not  exist? 

(c)  Should  coinage  be  gratuitous  or  at  least  uniform  for  the  two  metals  in  all  countries? 

(d)  Should  there  be  an  understanding  that  international  trade  in  the  precious  metals 
should  be  left  free  from  all  restriction? 

"  6.  In  adopting  bimetallism  what  should  be  the  ratio  between  the  rate  of  pure  gold 
and  of  pare  silver  contained  in  the  monetary  nnlts?  " 

The  representative  of  Holland  made  a  speech  advocating  International  bimetallism. 
The  Italian  delegate  declared  that  Italy  was  represented  in  the  conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  interest  of  bimetallism  and  he  hoped  that  the  conference  would 
not  adjourn  "  without  having  voted  a  motion  affirming  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thinx  in  the  Interest  of  the  rehabilitation  of  silver,  wlui  the  proportJon  of  1  to  16}." 
Of  the  several  propositions  advanced,  that  suggested  by  the  German  delegate  looked  to 
an  agreement  oetween  the  United  States,  France,  Italy  and  Holland  to  an  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  15}  to  1.  Other  states  were  to  aid  in  maintaining  that 
ratio  by  following  certain  relations  and,  for  example,  not  coining  gold  in  denominations 
lower  than  ten  francs.  One  of  the  great  questions  involved  In  any  plan  for  the  intro- 
duction of  international  bimetallism  is:  What  combination  of  states  would  suffice  to 
maintain  the  two  metals  at  a  given  ratio?  In  a  declaration  made  to  the  conference  by 
the  French  and  American  delegates,  it  was  stated,  "Without  considering  the  effect 
which  might  be  produced  by  a  lesser  combination  of  states,  a  combination  which  should 
include  England,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  states  both  In  Europe  and  on  the  American  continent,  which  this  combination 
would  insure,  would  be  adequate  to  produce  and  maintain  throughout  the  commercial 
world  the  relation  between  tne  two  metals  that  such  a  combination  should  adopt." 

The  next  conference  was  held  at  Brussels,  Nov.  22,  1802,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  "  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  measures,  if  any, 
can  be  taken  to  Increase  the  use  of  silver  in  the  ctirrency  systems  of  nations."  The 
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utloiu  represented  were  the  United  States,  Anatria-Haogary,  Belg!uiD,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Denmark,  tlie  Netherlands,  Xorway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Rusala,  Greece,  Roumania,  Italy,  BritiBli  India,  Turliey,  and  Mexico. 
The  representatives  of  the  United  States  were  E.  H.  Terrell,  W.  B.  Allison,  J,  P.  Jones, 
J.  B.  McOreary,  H.  W.  Cannon  and  E.  Benjamin  Andrews.  As  in  preceding  con- 
ferences, many  of  the  delegates  came  hampered  by  instmctions  from  their  government, 
preventing  them  from  voting  and  in  some  Instances  from  even  participating  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Thus,  the  German  government  prescribed  to  her  delegates  "a  most  strict 
reserve."  The  representative  of  Austria-Hungary  was  merely  a  spectator.  The  Rus- 
sian delegate  was  not  allowed  to  vote  on  any  definite  proposition.  The  representatives 
of  Roumania,  Portugal,  Turkey  and  Greece  could  neither  discuss  nor  vote,  while  the 
Italian  and  Bel^an  members  of  the  conference  stated  that  theyconld  not  take  any 
action  independently  of  the  other  members  of  the  Latin  Union.  The  French  represen- 
tative said  that  his  countiy  would  not  accede  to  any  proposition  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  silver,  which  was  already  depreciated  and  of  which  she  liad  a  great  stock. 

The  discussions  of  the  conference  may  be  divided  Into  those  relating  to  the  theoreti- 
cal questions  of  bimetallism,  and  those  dealing  with  the  practical  propositions  offered 
by  various  delegates.  Among  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  thrary  of  bimetallism 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  The  advocates  of  the  bimetallic  systcan  stated  that 
the  need  of  a  change  in  the  monetary  standards  was  apparent  from  the  fact  that  gold 
had  steadily  appreciated  during  the  previous  thirty  years,  resulting  in  a  fall  of  prices 
most  injurious  to  the  economic  Interests  of  the  world.  This  point  was  then  discussed  at 
length,  the  blmetalllsts  maintaining  that  as  general  prices  had  not  fallen  in  countries 
hanng  the  silver  standard,  e.g.  India  and  Mexico,  the  decline  must  have  been  due  to 
the  appreciation  of  gold.  Mr.  Andrews,  of  the  U.  S.  delegation,  said  silver  must  be 
restored  to  its  position  as  a  standard  of  payments  In  order  to  stay  "the  fall  of  general 
{Hlces  which  lor  nearly  thirty  years  has  infected  with  miasma  the  economic  life-blood  of 
the  whole  world."  This  fall  In  prices  was  not  caused  by  the  Intrinsic  cheapening  of 
goods,  bnt  merely  by  the  insufflciency  of  the  monetary  medlmn  for  the  needs  of  trade. 
The  intrinsic  cheapening  of  goods  was  a  blessing,  bnt  a  general  fall  of  prices  proceeding 
from  the  insufficiency  of  currency  was  a  curse.  On  the  other  hand,  his  opponents  held 
tlitf  the  fall  of  prices  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of  production  of  the  world's 
goods.  'Diey  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  prodactltm  of  cotton,  wool,  cereals,  eta,  had 
greatly  increased  In  the  past  ten  years.  Moreover,  they  said  that  the  blmetalllsts  took 
no  account  of  the  increased  area  of  cultivation  on  account  of  the  settlement  of  hereto- 
fore unoccupied  lands  in  America  and  in  the  Antipodes.  Again,  prices  had  gone  up 
and  down  since  1873  just  as  before,  showing  that  they  resulted  from  the  alternate  abun- 
dance and  scarcity  of  prodncts,  not  from  the  cliange  in  the  amount  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  was  not  trne  that  ^old  had  appreciated  on  account  of  scarcity.  The  gold 
reserve  of  banks  of  Issue  had  increased  by  2,601  millions  of  bmics  from  1881  to  1891. 
Commerce  had  not  been  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  the  precloos  metals,  as  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  exports  and  imports  of  three  great  nations,  viz.,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  the  United  States,  had  increased  by  3,000  millions  of  francs  from  1880  to  1800. 
As  to  the  ai;gument  tliat  low  prices  had  followed  from  increased  prodaction  and  were 
therefore  the  sign  of  plenty  and  prosperity  rather  than  of  restriction  of  trade  and 
industry,  it  was  stated  that  during  recent  years  the  world  had  passed  through  anything 
but  a  period  of  prosperity.  Again,  that  gold  was  scarce  was  apparent  from  me  fact  that 
the  Bank  of  France,  though  having  a  laive  stock  of  gold,  made  difficulties  about  paying 
it  ont,  and  the  question  was  asked  why  should  the  Bank  of  ^gland  borrow  3  million 
pounds  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  France  If  there  was  no  fear  of  a  scarcity  of  that  metal. 
Mr.  B.  Come,  one  of  the  British  representatives,  said  that  he  could  see  no  serious  evil 
Id  the  dUnse  of  silver  as  a  monetary  standard,  that  this  disuse  was  the  result  of  natural 
selection  and  could  not  be  arrested  by  artlfidal  means.  '*  Cheap  goods,  not  dear  goods, 
plenty  not  scareity,  have  always  been  held  to  be  the  conditions  of  profitable  trade."  He 
aid  not  believe  that  the  scarcity  of  gold  had  caused  the  fall  of  prices.  The  wealtli  of  a 
nation  did  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  that  It  possessed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  prosperous  a  nation  is,  the  less  use  it  has  for  the  precious  metals.  The  represen- 
tative of  Switzerland  held  that  the  evils  arising  from  the  depreciation  of  silver  had  been 
exaggeisted.  He  said  that  the  foreign  trade  of  India  had  more  than  doubled  since  1^2, 
and  that  the  British  manufacturers  had  exported  more  than  double  the  amount  of  cotton 
goods  to  India.  Mr.  Zeppa,  the  Italian  delegate,  said  that  an  inevitable  law  had  driven 
people  to  monometallism.  The  civilized  nations  had  been  under  the  regime  of  a  paper 
currency,  and  when  specie  payments  were  resumed  people  were  unwilling  to  accept  the 
heavier  metal.  The  demonetization  of  silver  had  emphasized  this  reluctance  and  further 
depreciated  that  metal.  Mr.  Forssell,  of  Sweden,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  blmet- 
sllist  doctrine,  saying  that,  although  the  theory  Itself  was  not  new,  the  imposition  upa^_ 
states  by  international  agreement  of  a  donble  standard  and  bee  coinage,  was  Absolut^i: 
Dew  and  unknown  both  In  theory  and  practice.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  di  ''Tr 
of  silver  was  greatest,  it  was  asked  that  the  governments  should  coin  this  ^—7  "5® 
OQllmlted  qnantlties.  He  denied  that  the  legal  ratio  of  IBJ  to  1  had  kept  tb'":5™ 
a  parity;  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  actual  market  ratio  had  not  been  Invaria^  j^^m^ 
with  the  Ic^U  ratio.   The  bimetaUlc  system  can  never  overcome  the  pref^  simply  wnicn 
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Increased  ie  not  enoneh  to  make  UB  certain  that  the  value  of  the  monetary  unit  will 
decrease,  for  the  raptdttr  of  circulation  may  fall  off  to  the  same  extent  as  ti^e  amount  of 
the  circulating  medium  has  increased.  Again,  there  is  another  imcertaln  element  which 
tends  to  destroy  any  practical  value  in  the  quantity  theory,  and  that  is  the  extent  to 
which  instruments  of  credit  may  be  resorted  to.  Historically  it  is  not  true  tlut  an 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  has  been  followed  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  In  the  value  of  the  monetary  unit.  Thus  In  the  United  Sbrtes  between  the 
years  1861  and  1866  prices  rose  116%,  while  the  volume  of  money  increased  only  59%. 
Again,  the  volume  of  money  Increased  60%  between  1879  and  1884  while  prices  changed 
but  slightly.  These  and  many  other  instances  would  Indicate  that  the  qiiantity  theory, 
in  so  ur  as  It  would  make  prices  vary  with  the  amount  of  the  circulating  mediiun,  is 
inapplicable  as  an  explanation  of  actual  phenomena,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
other  elements  In  the  money  supply,  i.  e.,  the  rapidity  of  circulation  and  the  extent  to 

Chtch  instruments  of  credit  are  used.  ^ 
The  primary  function  of  money  is  that  of  a  medium  of  exchange.  .jAVithout  it  the 
■Imitive  system  of  barter  would  be  the  only  means  of  transferring  'goods.  If  each 
would-be  purchaser  were  compelled  to  find  some  one  who  possessed  what  the  former 
desired  and  desired  what  the  former  possessed,  it  is  evident  that  an  incalculable  amount 
of  time  would  be  lost  in  making  exchanges.  A  man  who  owned  a  cow  and  required  a 
bushel  of  wheat  would  find  it  difficult  without  the  intervention  of  the  medium  of 
exchange  to  secure  the  wheat.  What  ts  known  as  the  "  double  coincidence  of  wants  " 
hinders  exchange  under  the  system  of  barter,  for  the  would-be  purchaser  must  find  a 
man  not  only  having  the  thing  desired  and  desiring  the  thing  which  the  first  has  to 
offer  in  exchange,  but,  further  than  this,  the  second  man  must  have  the  commodity  In 
such  a  quantity  that  it  will  measure  to  him  the  exact  value  of  the  commodity  offered  by  the 
first  man.  Thus  the  complicated  adjustment  of  desires  blocks  at  every  step  the  exchanging 
process.  Now  as  soon  as  the  community  are  agreed  upon  some  common  medium  of  ex- 
change in  terms  of  which  the  value  of  all  commodities  can  be  estimated,  the  problem  is 
slmpfified  a  thousandfold.  But  for  this  medium  man  would  have  to  consider  the  relative 
value  of  the  commodities  possessed  in  comparison  with  each  one  of  the  commodities 
which  be  desires  to  possess.  In  a  primitive  stage  of  society  in  which  a  man  produced 
all  that  he  consumed,  exchange  would  he  unnecessary.  As  society  advances,  however, 
and  the  division  of  labor  appears,  a  man  produces  only  a  portion,  and  perhaps  nothing 
at  all,  of  what  he  himself  needs.  The  only  way,  then,  In  which  he  can  supply  his  own 
wants  is  by  exchanging  his  products  for  the  products  of  others.  With  every  advance  In 
the  industrial  arts  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is  carried  further  and  the  neces- 
sity of  exchange  is  enhanced.  The  need  of  a  medium  of  exchange,  therefore,  arises  from 
the  division  of  labor,  and  in  turn  It  Increases  that  division  of  labor  by  makiajg  it  possible 
for  men  to  specialize  their  employments  further,  in  a  certain  knowledge  that,  however 
limited  be  the  scope  of  their  productive  activity  and  however  inauflaclent  for  their  per- 
sonal wants  he  the  commodities  they  produce,  they  can  always  obtain  through  the  pro- 
cess of  exchange  the  means  of  satisfying  their  needs  and  desires. 

While  supply  and  demand,  as  defined  above,  are  the  immediate  determinants  of  the 
valne  of  money.  In  the  long  run  its  value  tends  to  conform,  like  the  value  of  any  other 
commodity,  to  the  cost  of  production,  that  Is,  if  the  value  of  money  during  a  long  period 
of  time  be  greater  in  proportion  to  Its  cost  of  production  than  the  valne  of  the  other  ar- 
ticles, the  production  will  be  stimulated  with  the  result  of  increasing  the  supply  and 
lowering  the  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  production  of  money  be  carried  to  a 
point  at  which  through  competition  the  profits  of  producers  are  reduced  below  the  gen- 
eral average  of  profits  in  other  industries,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  productive  forces 
to  be  directed  Into  other  channels,  thus  decreasing  the  supply  and  raising  the  value. 
Yet  in  the  case  of  the  precious  metals  the  cost  of  production  is  less  effectual  in  fix- 
ing the  value  than  In  the  production  of  other  conuDodities.  The  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  produced  is  so  insignificant  compared  to  the  existing  stock  that  a  considerable 
increase  or  decrease  may  go  on  for  a  term  of  years  without  so  affecting  the  supply  as  to 
alter  the  value.  !n  order  to  alter  the  value  the  existing  stock  must  be  considerably  in- 
creased or  decreased.  Kor  is  the  ratio  of  value  of  gold  to  sliver  In  clme  proportion  to 
the  respective  amounts  of  these  two  metals  produeedduriiua^ven  time.  For  instance, 
the  amount  of  gold  added  to  the  currency  between  17S1  and  was  881,600  kilograms: 
between  1741  and  1760,  492,200  kllc^rams.  During  the  former  interval  the  amount  of 
silver  obtained  was  8,624,000  kilograms,  and  in  the  Tatter  period  10,663,000.  During  the 
former  period  the  ratio  of  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  16. 1 ;  during  the  latter  It  was  14.8. 
If  we  consider  paper  currency  as  money,  we  must  note  that  this  limitation  resulting 
from  the  cost  of  production  does  not  form  an  element  In  Its  value.  Paper  money  can 
be  produced  at  a  nominal  cost.  Its  value  is  detenntned  exclusively  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand— by  the  willingness  of  people  to  accept  it  In  the  payment  of  debts.  Just 
here  Is  involved  the  danger  of  paper  issues,  for  restriction  of  supply  does  not  depend 
upon  natural  causes,  but  merely  upon  the  will  of  the  issuing  government,  and  the  temp- 
tation to  over-Issues  appears  from  history  to  be  too  great  to  be  withstood,  although  there 
are  numerous  instances  of  practically  irredeemable  paper  currency's  performing  all  the 
functions  of  money.  Another  office  of  money  resulting  from  Its  use  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change is  its  function  as  a  measure  of  value.  The  use  of  tlie  same  commodity  as  a 
medium  <^  exchange  results  in  the  habit  of  estimating  value  exclusively  through  that 
medium.  This  function  of  money  as  a  measure  of  value  has  led  to  the  confusion  of  the 
terms  mon^  and  wealth,  for  we  are  so  used  to  estimating  wealth  in  terms  of  mon^y 
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that  ve  confound  the  symbol  with  the  thing  symbolized.  This  error  was  present  espe- 
cially io  the  writings  of  the  older  school  of  economists  known  as  the  Mercantilists. 
They  seemed  in  many  instances  to  regard  money  as  synonymous  with  wealth.  Their 
theories  bore  fruit  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  that  mass  of  l^is- 
lation  which  sought  by  every  means  to  pile  up  the  amount  of  specie  witbin  the  national 
boundaries.  It  seemed  to  he  their  view  tliat  bai^ins  between  nations  could  never  be 
mntnally  advantageous  and  that  the  measure  of  a  nation's  gain  in  any  transaction  was 
the  excess  of  specie  which  it  secured.  For  this  reason,  every  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
mote exportation,  which  resulted  in  the  bringing  in  of  the  precious  metals,  and  to  dis- 
courage importation,  wiiich  drained  a  country  of  its  specie.  The  fallacy  of  these  views 
was  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  re- 
action  a^nst  the  doctrine  and  policy  of  the  mercantile  school  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
economwwritlngs  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  reaction  proceeded 
too  far,  for  it  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  while  this  crude  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
money  and  w^tb  was  undoubtedly  present  in  the  minds  of  the  Mercantilists,  there  was 
nevertheless  an  element  of  sound  philosophy  at  the  basis  of  their  economic  speculations. 
The  expansion  of  trade  and  industry  was  hindered  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  by  the  hu^  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  circulating  medium.  The  acquisition 
of  specie  was,  therefore,  a  li^itimate  object  of  national  policy.  It  was  so  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed In  tbe  increase  of  trade  that  it  did  not  result  In  that  IxAation  which  might  nave 
been  expected.  It  supplied  existing  needs,  permitted  the  division  of  labor  to  be  carried 
further,  and  increased  economic  activity.  Yet  the  attempt  to  measure  a  nation's  j)ro- 
gress  by  the  state  of  its  balance  of  trade,  that  is  to  say  by  the  amount  of  precious  melals 
which  It  gains  from  year  to  year  in  Its  transaction  with  other  nations,  is  absurd,  for  the 
reason  that  money  is  not  the  exclusive  form  of  wealth,  nor  is  it  evf^n  the  main  item  in 
the  list  of  a  nation's  stock  of  valuable  things,    f^ee  BALA^-C£:  of  Thadk. 

Besides  serving  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  a  measure  of  value,  money  performs 
the  function  of  a  jjandi^rd  of  deferred  payments^  A  commodity  which  might  well  serve 
in  these  other  capacities  might  faiTinXerry  in  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  standardjof 
deferred  payments.  Thus,  a  slowly  depreciating  currency  is  oftep  accepted  in  the 
economic  transactions  of  daily  life,  and  the  value  of  goodi  is  estimated  in  terms  of  this 
cnnency,  but  in  the  case  of  debts  which  have  a  long  time  to  run,  we  desire  certidnty 
that  the  value  of  the  medium  in  which  these  debts  are  paid  will  be  neither  more  nor 
less  tbw  its  value  at  the  time  when  the  debts  were  incnrred.  The  study  of  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  during  a  long  period  of  years  reveals  the  fact  that  while  they 
show  extraordinary  stability  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year  their  flucluations 
during  long  intervals  are  greater  than  the  changes  In  the  price  of  some  other  com- 
umdiues,  principally  of  those  which  supply  the  most  common  and  pressing  economic 
wants.  Thus,  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  varies  from  day  to  day,  but  ks  real  pur- 
chasing power  at  one  time  as  compared  with  its  real  purchasing  pow^er  at  a  time  long 
^evlous  shows  but  slight  cha'jge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ptirchasing  power  of  the 
precious  metals  has  greatly  altered  in  the  course  of  tifty  years.  For  this  reason  some 
economists  favor  what  is  termed  the  "  multiple  standard."  They  take  a  list  of  certain 
articles  which  supply  tbe  dally  needs  of  tbe  community,— for  example,  the  cereals,  meat, 
dottiing,  etc.,  and,  finding  the  price  of  each  of  these  articles  according  to  the  current 
nurketlist,  ascertain  their  total  price  and  divide  by  the  number  of  articles.  Tbe  result 
is  the  existing  money  value  of  a  unit  representing  a  certain  power  of  satisfying  the 
needs  of  the  oommnnity.  In  the  case  of  long  leases  the  money  value  of  these  obliga- 
tions would  be  expressed  by  a  number  of  these  units ;  at  tbe  expiration  of  the  lease  or  at 
the  maturity  of  the  obligation  the  same  number  of  units  woula  be  enressed  In  terms  of 
money  which  woi^d  then  be  paid  In  discha^e  of  tbe  debt.  Thus,  Instead  of  receiving 
the  wealth  promised  in  a  form  liable  to  change  and  having  no  relation  to  our  economic 
wants,  we  should  receive  an  eiulvalent  in  command  over  tbe  necessaries  of  life.  This 
plan  lus  been  adopted  In  some  instances,  but  the  objection  to  It  lies  in  the  unwillingness 
of  people  to  perform  complicated  mathematical  operations  and  In  the  habit  of  using  the 
preeioos  metals  as  a  standard  of  deferred  payments. 

The  most  famous  monetary  principle  is  that  which  Is  known  as  "  Gresham^s  Law.'* 
This  as  ordinarily  stated  Is,  "Bad  money  drives  out  good  money."  If  clipped  or  muti- 
lated coins  are  circulated  side  by  side  with  coins  of  full  weight  the  latter  will  find  their 
my  into  channels  closed  to  the  former.  In  the  payment  of  foreign  debts  good  coin  will 
be  accepted  and  bad  refused.  In  the  industrial  arts  good  coin  will  command  a  higher 
price  for  purposes  of  melting  than  bad  coin.  The  bad  coin  suffices  as  well  as  good  for 
purposes  of  exchange.  Accordingly  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  good  coin  to  disappear 
from  circolatlon  ana  the  bad  to  remain.  This  law  would  not  operate  If  the  demand  for 
the  corrency  as  a  whole  were  so  great  that  both  good  and  bad  coins  would  have  a  greater 
valoe  la  circulation  than  if  employed  in  the  payment  of  foreign  debts  or  In  the  industrial 
arts.  Gresham's  Law,  therefore,  applies  only  In  cases  where  the  body  ot  the  currency 
as  a  whole  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  money  demand,  and  in  consequence  tends  to 
diminution  through  exportation  or  use  In  the  industrial  arts.  If  this  condition  is  present, 
it(s  obvtons  that  In  selecting  coins  for  either  of  those  purposes  men  will  choose  the 
good  and  leave  the  bad. 

Another  important  monetary  law  is  the  law  of  the  eqnlllbrinm  of  prices.  By  this  Is 
meant  that  if  tne  precious  metals  are  in  excess  in  any  one  country  there  will  be  a  ten- 
fiency  for  them  to  flow  into  some  other  countir  where  the  need  for  them  is  greater.  If, 
for  instance,  the  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  were  Increased  to  snch 
an  extent  that  prices  rose,  the  United  States,  torn  the  foreigners*  point  of  view,  wpold^ 
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be  a  good  country  to  sell  In  bnt  a  bad  country  to  bny  In.  Erery  sale  from  a  foreign  conn- 
try  would  withdraw  a  certain  amount  of  the  preciona  metals,  thus  lowering  the  supply  of 
the  iMter  at  the  same  time  that  It  increased  the  relative  amount  of  goods.  In  this  way 
prices  tend  to  adjust  themselves  iutematlonalty.  This  is  nothing  more  than  to  say  that 
money  flows  Into  those  countries  where  It  will  boy  the  most.  At  the  same  time  as  this 
country  would  bo  a  bad  country  to  buy  In  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  the  Am^can 
merchant  to  purchase  more  of  his  goods  elsewhere.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  carry 
out  the  precious  metals  in  payment  for  these  goods  themselves,  decreasing  the  stock  of 
the  former  and  increasing  the  amount  of  goodsln  the  United  States.  In  both  these  ways, 
as  a  result  of  the  automatic  action  of  toe  market,  prices  would  tend  downward  until 
equilibrium  was  reached.  Exactly  the  reverse  of  this  would  happen  if  prices  in  one 
country  were  below  the  general  level  of  the  prices  throughout  the  world.  That  country 
would  then  be  a  bad  country  to  sell  In  but  a  good  one  to  buy  in,  and,  through  the  same 
automatic  action  of  the  market,  prices  would  tend  upward  until  the  level  was  reached. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  prices  of  the  same  article  must  be  the  same  throughout  the 
world,  for  of  course  we  must  reckon  with  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  fact  that 
labor  and  capital  will  not  flow  freely  from  one  country  to  another  to  take  advantage  of 
the  foreign  market.  All  that  the  law  of  equilibrium  of  prices  means  is  that  there  are 
certain  limits  beyond  which  prices  in  one  country  cannot  go  without  attracting  foreign 
purchases  or  causing  foreign  sales.  If  this  were  not  true  Uiere  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  indefinite  accumulation  of  gold  and  silver  within  a  nation's  boundaries  and  the 
Indefinite  Increase  of  prices. 

In  the  history  of  money,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  has  been.  Who  should 
bsue  money  ?  In  earlier  ages  money  was  issued  by  private  Individuals,  but,  as  civiliza- 
tion advanced,  it  became  evident  tliat  this  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  central 
aothortty,  for  the  circulating  medium  should  above  all  things  l>e  uniform  in  value,  and 
its  weight  and  fineness  should  be  readily  ascertainable.  Accordingly,  in  all  civilized 
countries,  the  right  of  coinage  has  been  assumed  by  the  state.  The  next  question  tn 
regard  to  coinage  has  not  received  a  uniform  answer  among  civilized  nations.  This  Is 
the  question,  Who  should  I>ear  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  who  should  realize  the  profit 
arising  from  the  change  of  the  metal  from  a  mere  commodity  into  a  legal  medium  of 
exchange  ?  As  a  usual  tiling,  the  government  has  chained  the  expense  of  coinage 
to  the  persons  who  bring  the  metal,  or  in  other  words,  has  required  Uiat  such  persons 
should  give  up  a  part  of  the  metu  in  return  for  the  service  which  the  government 
renders  In  cutting  and  stamping  the  coin.  Generally  tfae  government  also  realizes  the 
profit  arising  from  coinage.  The  amount  charged  for  the  mere  expense  of  coining  is 
termed  brasaage.  A  deduction  In  excess  of  the  cost  of  coining  is  termed  seigniorage.  In 
England,  the  only  expense  borne  by  a  person  who  brings  money  to  the  mint  for  coinage 
1b  the  delay  involved  In  the  operation.  This  policyi  which  is  jcnown  as  *'  gratuitous  " 
coinage,  has  been  adopted  In  order  to  encourage  the  coining  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  is  defended  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  the  coins  produced  are  used  by  the  nation,  and 
tliat  therefore  the  expense  of  the  coinage  ought  reasonably  to  be  paid  out  of  the  natlon^s 
revenue;  second,  that  the  expense  of  uie  mint  is  small  compared  to  the  amount  of  coin 
issued:  thirds  that  the  face  value  being  the  same  as  the  value  by  weight,  an  excess  of 
the  coins  thus  Issued  Is  readily  carried  off  tn  foreign  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
deduction  of  the  ooet  of  the  coinage  Is  defended  on  uie  ground  that  it  prevents  the  con- 
tinual melting  or  exportation  of  tne  coin  In  response  to  variations  between  the  market 
value  and  the  l^al  value  of  the  coin.  As  to  seigniorage,  i.  e.,  deduction  In  excess  of 
the  cost  of  coinage,  it  has  been  resorted  to  from  various  motives;  sometimes  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  profit  to  tfae  issuer ;  sometimes  In  order  to  prevent  token  money 
or  fractional  currency  from  leaving  the  countir,  or  from  Iwing  melted  down  in  the  In- 
dustrial arts.  Aeoording  to  Kcardo's  theorr,  a  £fference  between  the  &u%value  and  ih» 
bullion,  or  commerclid  value  of  coins,  would  not  affect  tiielr  value  In  circulation,  pro- 
vided that  their  number  was  not  Increased.  That  Is  to  say,  if  a  government  should  issue 
the  same  number  of  monetary  units  as  it  had  previously  issued,  the  withdrawal  of  a 
certain  amount  of  metal  from  each  of  these  coins  would  not  of  itself  depreciate  their 
value,  since  that  value  Is  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  since  the 
supply  of  the  coins  is  unchanged.  According  to  this  theory,  U  is  only  when  a  govern- 
ment coins  a  larger  number  of  pieces  that  the  danger  of  depreciation  can  ensue.  On 
this  principle,  we  might  r^rd  paper  as  equivalent  to  coin  from  which  a  seigniorage  of 
100  per  cent,  was  extracted,  and  hold  that  if  the  supply  of  this  paper  money  remained 
the  same  there  would  be  no  danger  of  depreciation.  An  Important  qualification  of  this 
theory  Is  that  the  coin  or  paper  money  should  not  be  of  such  a  character  as  would  en- 
gender distrust  among  exchangers.  If,  for  any  reason,  people  are  unwilling  to  accept 
this  currency,  depreciation  will  follow.  The  Ricardian  law,  then,  is  true  only  on  the 
condition  that  the  difference  between  the  bullion  value  and  tfae  face  value  in  the  mone- 
tary medium  has  no  tendency  to  arouse  distrust.  The  history  of  monetary  standards 
cannot  be  treated  in  detail  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article,  and  discussion  will  be 
confined  to  the  monetary  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  American  money  that  history  informs  us  of  was  wampum  and  the  dried  cod- 
fish of  Kewfoundland.  The  latter  were  in  general  use  as  money,  and  answered  the 
purpose  better  than  any  other  material  that  could  have  been  procured  in  that  region.  A 
sin^e  fish  was  a  sufficiently  small  change  for  small  transactions,  and  a  mass  of  them  not 
too  cnmbersome  for  the  purchase  of  anything  a  barbarian  would  be  likely  to  want. 
Only  acquired  by  labor,  easily  preserved  and  transported,  at  all  times  useful  to  tribes 
away  from  the  sea-shore,  and  exchangeable  for  what  they  had  wtalcK'lhe  aeMfmn 
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fndiuu  had  not,  its  superior  convenience  to  any  other  one  commodity  made  Its  adoption 
for  money  natural.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Massachusetts  another  form  of  money 
of  a  higher  type  was  found  among  the  Indians.  Ttiis  consisted  of  small  shells  strung 
Uke  l^ds.  Tliey  were  of  two  kiods,  white  and  black.  The  white  was  the  periwinkle ; 
roe  black  was  made  with  more  tabor  out  of  the  black  part  of  a  cinm-shell,  and  was 
double  the  value  of  the  white.  Strings,  groups  of  strings,  and  belts  made  of  them  were 
the  mooey  known  as  wampum.  Not  common  enough  to  be  found  ad  libUvm  and  there- 
fore repreaeniing  labor  in  the  acquisition;  having  the  value  of  prettineas,  lightness, 
divisit^ty  by  count,  by  Btrings,  by  belts,— this  wampum  was  one  of  the  most  complete 
money  measures  known  among  barbarous  nations.  In  the  early  days  of  the  colonies, 
when  coin  money  was  scarce,  wampum  was  adopted  and  used  io  great  advantage  in 
trading  not  only  with  the  Indians,  but  among  the  colonists  tlipniselves,  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  sea-shore  Indians  had  the  advantage  of  the  interior  Indians  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  money,  and  could  buy  furs,  com,  and  feathers  probably  with  less  labor  in  pro- 
curing wampum  than  the  latter  bad  in  procuring  these  articles.  Wampum  was  made  a 
legal  tender  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  for  12d.  only,  A  belt  of  it  was  6  ft.  long,  and 
consisted  of  880  beads.  A  white  belt  in  Massachusetts  in  the  early  lime  of  its  settlement 
was  the  equivalent  of  5s.  worth  of  furs,  and  a  black  belt  of  10s.  worth.  Three  beads  of 
the  black  and  six  of  the  white  were  equal  to  one  penny.  The  value  of  this  money  was, 
aftCT  a  time,  seriously  deranged  by  "an  inflation"  caused  bv  the  importation  of  beads. 
The  Indians,  seeing  their  superior  beauty  and  ignorant  of  the  illimitable  quantity  of  them, 
made  exchanges  to  great  disadvantage  with  me  whites,  who  imported  tlie  beads  by  the 
barrel 

In  1841,  in  Ac  Plymouth  colony,  corn  was  made  a  legal  lender  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  "  to  save  the  debtor  from  the  inequity  of  forcing  hnn  to  great  sacrifloes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  of  the  money  oi  the  realm."  About  lo50  the  exports  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  bringine  in  returns  of  gold  and  stiver  Spanish  coins.  In  16S2  a  mint  was 
set  up  in  Boston  to  make  a  set  of  colus  for  home  circulation,  and  the  colonists  made 
laws  to  impede  the  circulation  of  Spanish  coins  in  order  to  drive  them  to  the  mint;  thus 
recognizing,  what  every  nation  sooner  or  later  learns,  that  for  domestic  exchanges  a  non- 
exportable  currency  is  desirable.  For  some  time  later  Uie  lack  of  any  sufficient  recog- 
nized money  in  the  New  England  colonies  caused  the  tax  collectors  to  be  anthorizra 
to  Kceive  com,  cattle,  furs,  and  lumber  for  taxes,  and  the  local  authorities  were  obliged 
to  furnish  accommodation  for  these  commodities;  but " lank  cattle  "  were  refused.  In 
163S  wampum  was  still  received  for  taxes  at  the  rate  of  six  shells  to  the  penny,  and 
the  limitation  to  13d.  as  legal  tender  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  to  taxes.  In  1675 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Massachusetts  colonial  council  that  "instead  of  transporting  bar 
ter  payments  of  taxes  to  and  from  the  treasury,  the  tranters  should  be  mndc  by  pu^i 
orders."  In  1686  a  bank  of  isaue  sprang  into  existence  and  soon  went  out.  The  mint 
was  discontinued  in  1688.  In  1690  the  colony  issued  notes  for  about  one-seventh  of 
the  debt  contracted  by  a  disastrous  expedition  against  the  French  in  Canada,  and  made 
them  Teceivable  for  taxes  and  for  gooas  paid  into  the  treasury  for  taxes.  In  1698  a  pre- 
mium of  5  per  cent  over  coin  was  allowed  at  the  colonial  treasury  for  these  bills,  and  they 
remained  at  par  for  20  years. 

Id  Connecticut  about  this  time  different  kinds  of  money  were  scaled  in  payments. 
Plain  ' '  pay  "  was  barter  at  the  government  rates.  ' '  Money  was  Spanish  or  New  Eng- 
land coin  and  wampum  for  change;  12d.  "fiay"  equaled  6(f.  "money."  After  1700 
Maow chusetts  issued  paper  money  to  a  moderate  «tcnt.  It  was  received  for  taxes  and 
held  St  par  with  coin.  In  1709  to  1711  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  joined  in  an  expedition  dgunst  Canada.  The 
flrat  colony  increased  its  paper  money  moderately,  and  Rhode  Island  immoderately,  and 
lengthened  the  term  for  Its  payment.  The  aris  of  banking  were  at  this  time  engaging 
the  attention  of  schemers  the  world  over.  John  Coleman  in  Boston  proposed  a  plan  to 
issue  notes  on  land  security.  The  council  did  not  permit  him,  but  did  itself  in  1715 
"  bank,"  that  is,  issue,  £80,000  of  notes  payable  in  coin  in  10  years.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment was  deferred  as  the  term  approached.  In  1731  another  "  bank  "  of  money  was 
hsoed,  drawing  interest  to  the  goremment.  payable  in  hemp  or  flax. 

In  1728  Pennsylvania  autbonKed  the  Issue  of  colonial  paper  money  to  the  amount  of 
£1S,000,  to  be  apportioned  among  Its  counties  according  to  the  amount  of  their  taxable 
properh',  and  to  be  loaned  by  the  county  commissioners  for  16  veais  at  6  per  cent  inter- 
est, and.  one-sixteenth  of  the  principal,  annunlly.  Notes  paid  "back  during  the  first  ten 
years  were  to  be  loaned  again  for  the  remainder  of  the  period.  In  1729,  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  oranmenccd  the  publication  of  his  first  newspaper,  the  question  of  an  addi- 
Uonal  issue  was  being  discussed.  About  40  years  afterwards  Franklin,  in  his  autobiog- 
ia|Ay,  thus  alludes  to  the  subject:  "  About  this  time  there  was  a  cr>'  among  the  people 
fornHwejNq)ermon«r;  only  £15,000  being  extant  in  the  province, 'and  that  soon  to  be 
sunk.  TT»e  wealUiy  inhabitants  opposed  any  addition,  being  against  all  paper  currency, 
from  the  apprehension  that  it  would  depreciate,  as  it  had  done  in  New  England,  to  the 
injury  of  ^Icreditors.  We  had  discussed  this  point  in  our  junta,  where  I  was  on  the 
Me  of  an  addition;  being  persuaded  that  the  first  small  sum  struck  in  1738  had  done 
omcfa  good  by  iucreadng  the  trade,  employment,  and  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  prov- 
^■we;  aooe  I  now  saw  all  the  old  houses  inhabited,  and  many  new  ones  building; 
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whereas  I  remem1>ered  well,  when  I  first  walked  about  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  eating 
my  roll,  I  saw  many  of  the  houses  in  Walnut  street  between  Second  and  Front  streets, 
with  bills  on  their  doors  '  to  be  let/  which  made  me  think  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
were  one  after  another  deserting  it.  Our  debates  possessed  me  so  full  of  the  subject 
that  I  wiote  and  printed  an  anodymous  pamphlet  entitled  T?ie  Jfature  and  JfeeetgUy  a 
Paper  Ourrency.  The  utility  of  this  currency  became  by  time  and  experience  so  evi- 
dent, that  the  prindples  upon  which  it  was  »)unded  were  never  afterwards  much  dis- 
puted; so  that  it  grew  soon  to  £65,000;  and  in  1739  to  £80,000;  trade,  building,  and 
mhabitants  aU  the  while  increasing.  Though  I  now  think  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
the  quantitymay  be  hurtful "  (Sparks'  Franklin,  vol.  i.,  pp.  90-92). 

About  1730  tue  commissioners  of  the  New  England  colonies  became  alarmed  at  the 
tendency  to  further  increase  of  paper  notes  for  money,  and  recommended  its  stop.  The 
English  parliament  forbade  banking  except  under  its  charter,  and  forbade  the  colonial 
fovemments  from  emitting  bills.  Later  the  restriction  was  modified  to  pwmit  an  iasnie 
for  government  expenses  only.  In  1739  a  "  land  bank"  was  set  in  operation  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  loaned  its  notes  for  Spercent  per  annum  interest,  and  5  per  cent  in  prin- 
cipal, both  payable  in  merchandm.  This  is  one  of  the  firet  American  examples  of  the 
fertile  banking  which  secures  a  payment  of  merchandise  for  the  loan  of  a  debt.  This 
bank  became  a  strong  factor  in  politics,  and  as  fortunes  were  to  be  made  through  it  by 
the  managers  witiiout  any  capital  risked  by  them,  they  could  afford  to  iwitate  euergeu- 
cally.  "The  land  bank."  says  Sumner,  "rensted  Its  fate  by  sodaTand  political 
intn^es."  In  1740  parHament  required  its  wind  up,  but  it  managed  to  erade  the 
requirement.  The  history  of  the  shifts  made  use  of  to  take  up,  to  pay,  and  to  re-issue 
paper  money  In  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New  England  colomes  for  the  next  80 
years,  is  simply  the  example  of  how  legislation,  controlled  first  by  men  with  one  interest, 
and  then  by  men  of  another  interest,  without  any  philosophic,  disinterested  statesman- 
ship  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  can  keep  up  a  financial  agitation  injurioiu  to  all 
parties.  The  history  of  the  colonial  paper  money  issues  of  Penn^lvania,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  started  on  a  more  sound  and  pliilosophic  basis,  is  much  more  satisfactory: 
and  although  in  the  end  the  original  chart  was  lost  aight  of,  the  benefits  far  outwdghea 
the  injury  resulting  from  their  excesses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  the  Continental  congress  issued  its  note  money  in 
addition  to  that  which  the  colonies  separately  had  already  issued,  and  were  continuing 
to  issue  under  different  laws  and  with  various  degrees  of  prudence.  Thc-first  joint  or 
"continental"  issue  was  in  Au^.,  1776,  for  300,000  Spanish  dollars,  payable  m  three 
years.  Other  issues  followed  ramdly.  These  notes  generally  passed  at  par  with  gold  and 
silver  until  the  latter  part  of  1776,  vhen  their  amount  reached  930,064,000.  The  fol 
lowing  table  oimdensea  from  Qouge's  BiOitry  of  OonHMiAiA  Jdoa^,  gives  the  lasuea  and 
depredation: 

Amount  issued  up  to,  and  inclurive  of  the  year— 

1776     $30,064,464       (  Rate  of  exchange  I       Jan.  1,  1777      IJ  for  1 
Added  in  1777      26,426,888       ( for  gold  or  silver  t         "     1778      4  " 

1778  66,966,269  "  "  "      1779      9  " 

1779  149,708,856  "  "  "      1780     45  " 

1780  82,908,320  "  "  "     1781   100  " 

1781  11,408,095  "  "  '*     1788  500  " 

Total  $867,476,641 

The  French  alliance  in  1779  enabled  congress  to  borrow  money,  and  it  attempted  to 
limit  the  outstanding  issues  of  paper  money  to  $200,000,000,  but  did  not.  The  loss  of 
value  of  the  entire  ieeue  became  complete  in  1781,  and  havinK  been  gradual  as  it  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  through  several  years  came  to  be  regarded  in  the  Uriit  of  an  involun- 
tary tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  which  in  general  had  fallen  severely  on  people 
according  to  their  means,  though  in  cases  it  produced  shameful  wrongs.  But,  says 
Phillips,  "if  it  saved  the  state  it  also  polluted  the  equity  of  our  laws." 

In  Jan.,  1783,  the  Bank  of  North  America,  chartered  with  a  capital  c:  $400,000, 
opened  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  private  bank,  having  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  Continental  congress.  $70,000  in  spede  were  put  into  its  capital  by  citizens,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  government  in  specie  or  foreign  exchange  out  of  a  foreign  loan. 
The  bank  had  its  origin  in  a  union  of  Philadelphia  citizens  to  supply  the  army.  They 
issued  the  bank's  notes  in  pay  for  tbem.  Gouge,  in  his  Hittory  of  Paper  Jtfojuif  and 
Banking  in.  the  V.  S.,  published  in  1883,  shows  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  siippose  that  that 
bank  ^ded  the  government;  as  its  stockholders  only  pwd  in  $70,000,  or  seven-fortietba 
of  Its  capital.  The  government  deposited  $254,000.  and  was  credited  by  Robert  Morris 
with  that  amount  of  stock  in  the  bank.  The  individual  directors  thus  acquired  the 
power  to  circulate  $400,000  in  the  bank's  notes,  and  loaned  the  government  and  oihere  their 
own  money  and  the  $400,000  additlonalmtHi^  which  (he  government's  deposits  and  sanc- 
tion soon  made  current  at  par.  The  dividends  were  soon  from  12  to  16  per  cent  for  the 
stockholders,  with  fat  Uvii^  for  the  organizers.  "In  1786,"  says  Gouge,  "the  effecto 
of  its  operation  b^an  to  be  apparent.   A  trmporaiy  plaitlfulneas  of  mcmey,  followed 
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liy  ^reat  scarcity,  usmr,  ru!n  to  the  many,  riches  to  the  few,"  In  1785  the  Pennayl- 
▼ania  l^alatnre  rei)ealed  the  bank's  charter,  but  it  continued  operations  by  virtue  of  tlie 
eongreBstonal  charter,  and  managed  to  get  a  renewal  afterwards  from  the  state  by  means 
of  iia  great  monetary  iofluonce.  From  the  beginning  of  1780  till  the  close  of  the  war 
hard  money  is  said  to  hare  been  plenty:  caused  by  considerable  sums  disbursed  the 
French  and  British  armies,  by  the  loan  Wade  to  the  government,  and  by  commerce  with 
the  West  Indies.  France  spent  $3,000,000  in  specie  to  meet  her  anny  and  navy  expenses, 
besides  what  came  through  her  as  loans.  Such  was  the  flux  of  specie  to  Aiueiica  then 
tliat  in  both  France  and  England  the  drain  was  seriously  felt. 

In  1787  the  clause  in  the  new  federal  constitution  tnat  no  state  "shall  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,  or  mate  anyUdng  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
dd>ts"  would  seem  to  have  forever  barred  a  state,  not  only  from  issuing  bills  of  credit, 
bat  from  giving  charters  to  banks  of  issue;  as  it  seems  absurd  that  a  state  le^^dature 
may  del^»te  a  power  to  private  coixKtrations  which  the  constitution  has  deni^  to  the 
state  itseli.  But  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  North  America  in  Philadelphia  h&d  stimu- 
lated banking;  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Maryland  gave  charters  to  banks  which 
the  U,  S.  courts  did  not  abrogate.  The  svstem  of  state  bonks  thus  begun  did  not  ter- 
mioate  tm  congress  wrestled  with  the  subject  and  suppressed  them  taring  the  great  ^ 
rebellion.  In  1791  congress  chartered  the  first  U.  8.  bank.  See  Bask— Banking  ;  Jack- 
■OR,  Ahdrbw  :  Uhitbo  Statkb.  About  60  state  baak  charters  were  issued  prior  to 
1800.  Their  subsequent  Increase  and  separate  history  in  each  state  is  without  the  pale 
of  thfa  article. 

- — V  Gold  and  Silvkk  Coinage  in  the  U.  S.— The  act  of  April  2, 1792,  establishing  a 
mint,  provided  that  the  silver  dollar  should  contain  371^  grains  of  pure  silver  and  fixed 
the  weight  of  a  gold  dollar  at  grains,  thus  adopting  the  ratio  of  15  to  1.  This  was 
very  close  to  the  true  market  ratio  oetween  the  two  metals  at  that  time,  but  gold  soon 
b^pm  to  grow  scarce,  and  by  1817  had  wholly  disappeared  from  circulation.  Thus  the 
adoption  of  the  double  standard  was  of  no  avail  in  Keeping  the  metals  at  par.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  change  the  legal  ratio  to  correspond  to  tlie  actual  market  ratio,  and 
during  many  sessions  of  congress  various  projects  to  this  end  were  discussed.  In  1834 
the  "Gold  Bill"  was  passed,  provldim^  that  the  legal  ratio  should  t>e  1  tj>  TS^WR.  although 
the  market  ratio  was  only  1  to  15jS2&.  This  overvalued  gold,  just  ad~tne~previouB  act 
had  overvalued  silver,  ana  as  a  consequence  silver  went  to  a  proDolnm  and  disappeared 
from  circolation  in  order  to  pay  foreign  debts.  It  Is  evident  that  although  this  act  re- 
tained the  double  standard  in  theory,  it  made  the  U.  S.  a  gold  standard  conntry  in  prac- 
tice. Silver  did  not  disappear  from  circulation  as  completely  as  gold  on  account  of  its 
indlspensableness  as  small _change  and  the  greater  expense  oi_Miipmant.  Still  even  the 
subBtdiaiy  silver  coins  "B^^n  to  Teare  the  country  after  a  time,  and  congress  was  obliged 
to  reduce  their  weight  (lS>S)  and  to  limit  the  amount  receivable  as  le^  tender  to  five 
doUan.  During  t&  next  twenty  years  silver  continued  at  a  premium  and  only  five  and 
a  half  mlUionS  were  coined,  fin  1873  a  silver  dollar  was  worth  f  1.02  in  gold,  and  so  far 
aa  domestic  circulation  was  A>ncemecl,  the  coin  was  obsolete.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  famous  act  of  1873  was  passed  demonetizing  silver.  As  the  advocates  of  the  free 
coinage  of  sUver  have  claimed  that  this  act  was  passed  surreptitiously,  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  the  bill  was  printed  thirteen  times,  and  that  the  discussion  and  the  pro- 
ceedings on  it  take  up  144  columns  of  the  Congressional  Record.  Another  point  brought 
up  by  the  free  silver  party  In  support  of  the  view  that  there  was  an  intention  to  deceive 
the  people  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  measure,  is  the  fact  that  the  act  nowhere  ex- 
pressly demonetizes  the  standard  silver  dollar,  but  merely  drops  it  from  the  list  of  legal 
tender  coins.  In  regard  to  this  it  sliould  be  noted  that  the  fact  that  silver  was  demone- 
tized was  clearly  brought  oul  in  the  previous  discussion,  and  that  the  bill  in  its  original 
ytonn  stated  that  all  sliver  coins,  whether  subsidiary  or  otherwise,  should  be  legal  tender 
/only  to  the  amount  of  five  dollars,  while  another  section  provided  that  the  gold  dollar 
I  should  be  the  nnlt  of  valne.  The  fact  is,  this  criticism  of  the  act  of  1873  was  due  wholly 
1  to  subsequent  events,  for  silver,  l>eing  at  a  premium  at  the  time,  was  in  no  sense  the 
umit  of  value,  nor  was  the  debtor  class  in  any  way  defrauded,  because  'no  one  would 
Vioose  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  more  expensive  coin. 

Silver  dollars  containing  Sg^^grains  could  be  coined  under  this  act,  but  for  this  dollar 
was  afterward  substituted  the  so-called  trade  dollar  of  420  grains,  which  was  intended 
as  a  convenient  form  for  exportation,  but  was  allowed  to  circulate  aa  le^l  tender  for 
amounts  under  five  dollars.  Since  this  dollar  was  at  first  worth  more  as  bullion  than  as 
currency,  it  was  not  likely  to  cireulate  extensively  as  coin,  but  when  the  price  of  silver 
fell  so  far  that  the  market  value  was  less  than  a  dollar,  It  began  to  cireulate  rapidly  in 
retail  trade.    In  1876  congress  deprived  it  of  its  legal  tender  quality. 

The  legjslation  in  congress  to  complete  the  demonetization  of  silver  was  closed  by 
these wozSs  fa  section 8,^ of  the  revised  stati^:  "The  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  five 
doiisn  in  any  one  payment."  The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
riKd  statntes  down  to  Mar,  4, 1876,  concerning  all  forms  of  l^al  tender  money  then 
pscoffnized :  —  ^ 

"Sec  8,S84.  QSo  foreign  gohl  or  sliver  coins  shall  be  a  1^1  tender  In  payment  of 
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"  Sec.  3,685.  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and  limit  of  tolerance  provided  by 
law  for  the  single  piece,  and,  when  reduced  in  weight  below  such  standard  and  tolerance, 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  valuation  in  proportion  to  their  actual  weight. 

"Sec.  3,5Se.  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment. 

"  Sec.  3,587.  The  minor  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  oe  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  25  cents  In  any  one  payment, 

"Sec.  3,588.  United  States  notes  shall  be  lawful  money,  and  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United  States  except  for  duties  on 
imports  and  Interest  on  the  public  debt. 

^*Sec.  S,589.  Demand  treasury  notes  authorized  bv  the  act  of  July  17,  1861,  chap.  5, 
and  the  act  of  Feb.  12,  1862,  chap.  20,  shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  like 
manner  as  U.  S.  notes. 

"  Sec.  3,590.  Treasury  notes  Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  acts  of  Mar.  3,  1863, 
chap.  73,  and  June  30,  1864,  chap.  172,  shall  be  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as 
U.S.  notes,  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest:  Provided^  That  treasury  notes 
Issued  under  the  act  last  named  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  or  redemption 
of  any  nbtes  issued  by  any  bank,  banking  awociation,  or  banker,  calculated  or  Intended 
to  circulate  aa  money." 

In  the  next  few  years  silver  rapidly  depreciated.  Attributing  this  solely  to  the  de- 
monetization act  of  1873,  the  45th  congress  determined  to  restore  the  silver  dollar,  and  in 
1876  entered  upon  an  animated  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  house  passed  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  Mr,  Bland,  providing  for  the  coinage  of  silver  on  the  same  terms  as  gold  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  the  existing  market  ratio  being  at  that  time  18  to  1.  In  the  senate 
the  bill  was  passed,  but  with  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Allison,  providing  that  the 
government  should  buy  not  more  than  4,000,000  or  less  than  2,000,000  dollars  worth  of 
silver  bullion  each  month,  and  that  the  silver  dollars  coined  from  this  bullion  should  be 
full  1^1  tender  money.  This  measure  known  as  the  Bland- Allison,  or  more  properly 
the  Allison  bill,  w^  passed  over  the  President's  veto  and  became  a  law  Feb.  28,  1878. 
Sec.  1.  provides  for  the  coinage  of  the  original  silver  dollar  of  the  same  weight,  fine- 
ness, devices,  and  superscriptions,  required' oy  the  act  of  1837;  that  It,  and  ail  previously 
coined  silver  dollars  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value, 
for  all  debts  and  dues  public  and  private  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated 
In  the  contract;  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase, from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion,  at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  or  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  per  month,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  coined 
monthly,  as  fast  as  so  purchased,  into  such  dollars,  "provided  that  the  amotmt  of 
money  at  any  one  time  invested  in  such  silver  bullion,  exclusive  of  such  resulting 
coin,  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000;  and  provided  further,  that  nothing  In  the  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  payment  in  silver  of  certificates  of  deposit  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  sec.  254,  of  the  revised  statutes."  Sec.  2.  provides  that  the  president  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  shall  invite  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  Union,  so  called, 
and  other  European  gorernments  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conferraice  "  to  adopt  a 
common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  establlshiiw  Internationally  the 
use  of  bimetallic  money,"  to  which  conference  he  should  appoint  uiree  commisslonetB. 
See  MoNETAMT  Conferences,  Intern ati on al.  Sec.  3  provides  that  "any  holder  of 
the  coin  authorized  by  this  act  may  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer  or  any  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  receive  therefor 
certificates  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  each,  corresponding  with  the  denominations  of 
the  U.  S.  notes.  The  coin  deposited  for,  or  representing,  the  certiflcates  shall  be  re- 
tained In  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same  on  demand.  Said  certiflcates  shall 
be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and,  when  so  received,  may  be 
reissued." 

The  Allison  act  was  a  necessary  concession  to  those  who  demanded  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  to  satisfy  them.  Under  its  provisions  there  were 
coined  over  378,000,000  silver  dollars,  of  which  about  57,000,000  went  into  circulation. 
For  the  reminder,  silver  certificates  were  issued  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the 
law  authorizing  the  holder  of  silver  dollars  to  deposit  them  in  the  Treasury  and  receive 
certificates  therefor.  The  silver  agitation,  however,  continued,  and  in  1800,  the  house 
having  refused  to  concur  in  a  free  coinage  bill  passed  by  the  senate,  congress  adopted 
another  compromise  measure,  known  as  the  Sherman  Act,  which  authorized  "  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  4,500,000  ounces,  or  so  mucli  thereof  as  may  be  offered  in  each  month,  at  the 
market  price  thereof,  not  exceeding  $1  for  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to  issue  In 
payment  for  such  purchases  of  silver  bullion  Treasury  notes  in  such  form  and  of  such 
denominations,  not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $1,000,  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  a  sum 
sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated."  These  treasury  notes  are  to  be  re- 
deemed  in  coin  on  demand,  but  the  act  declares  that  it  is  "the  established  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present 
l^lial  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law,"  so  while  it  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  secretary  to  redeem  them  in  either  gold  or  silver,  be  has  been  actually  obliged  to 
redeem  them  in  gold  In  order  to  keep  the  two  metals  at  par.  There  was  no  further  l^a> 
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laUon  affecting  the  monetary  standard  till  1893,  when  people  b^an  to  fear  that  the  re- 
serve of  $100,000,000  In  gold  which  w^as  intended  for  the  redemption  of  greenbacks, 
would  be  invaded  on  account  of  the  heavy  exportation  of  gold.  Ttus  fear  proved  to  be 
well  grounded,  for  In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  statement  showed  for  the  first  time 
^nce  1878  a  reserve  of  less  than  ¥100,000,000  in  gold.  Then  came  the  news  that  the  gov- 
onntent  of  India  had  demonetized  silver.  It  was  now  feared  that  the  U.  S.  would  be 
reduced  to  a  silver  basis.  Under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  an  extra  session  of  con- 
gress was  called  in  August,  1803,  and  after  some  delay,  a  bill  was  passed  repealing  the 
silver  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act.  This,  however,  neither  averted  the  panic, 
nor  checked  the  silver  uitation,  which  thially  forced  the  question  on  the  attention  of  the 
entire  country,  and  mam  the  election  of  1806  turn  wholly  on  the  coinage  of  Bilver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1.  The  election  of  McKinley  on  a  gold  platform  did  not  at  once  suffice  to 
restore  the  confidence  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  long  period  of  uncertainty  In  re- . 
spect  to  the  circulating  medium. 

The  different  kinds  of  legal  tender  money  tn  circulation  In  the  United  States  were,  in 
1887,  (1)  gold  coin,  legal  tender  without  express  limit-,  (2)  silver  doDars  and  treasury 
not^  legal  tender  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract:  (3)  U.  S. 
^notes,  I.  e.  greenbacks,  legal  tender  except  for  interest  on  the  public  debt;  (4)  national 
bank  notes,  receivable  for  debts  to  any  national  bank  and  for  all  government  dues  except 
duties  on  Imports,  and  for  all  government  debts  except  Interest  on  bonds;  (5)  subsidla^ 
silver  coins,  i.  e.  smaller  than  one  dollar,  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars  in  one 
payment;  (6)  nickel  and  copper  subsidiary  coins,  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
five  cents  in  one  payment.  Few  countries  can  show  such  heterogeneous  currency  as  this. 
Tbe  feeling  that  the  system,  or  lack  of  system,  in  currency  matters  in  the  United  States 
needed  radical  Improvement  has  created  a  ptirty  of  currency  reform,  whose  attitude  is 
based  on  the  following  considerations.  So  long  as  the  government  Is  In  the  buiking 
business  and  Is  obllg^  to  issue  notes  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  money 
demand.  It  is  thought  that  there  will  always  be  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  In  regard  to  the 
ability  or  willingness  to  effect  prompt  remittance.  The  party  of  reform  holds  that  the 
issue  of  notes  Is  properly  a  bauKing  function.  The  bank  has  special  facilities  for  know- 
ing the  needs  of  the  community.  Its  notes  are  drawn  out  by  depositors  in  the  natural 
course  of  business.  On  the  other  hand  the  government  has  no  means  of  adjusting  Uie 
supply  of  money  to  the  demand.  Moreover,  while  the  bank  can  be  coerced  into  remit- 
tance, the  force  behind  the  government  in  respect  to  this  matter  is  merely  public  opinion, 
which  at  different  times  takes  a  different  view  of  the  national  honor.  The  national 
hanks,  owing  to  the  too  stringent  rules  governing  their  circulation,  have  not  supplied  a 
flexible  cnrrency,  or  one  that  Increases  with  the  increasing  demands  of  trade.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  representative  money  of  the  United  ^tes  consists  of  bank  notes. 
The  great  bulk  of  it  consists  of  silver  certificates,  silver  dollars,  treasutr  notes  and 
greenbacks.  The  government  Is  required  to  redeem  the  treasury  notes  and  greenbacks 
hi  gold  and  maintains  a  gold  reserve  for  this  purpose.  The  advocates  of  currency 
reform  point  to  the  danger  of  a  depletion  of  this  reserve,  as  illustrated  in  the  panic  of 
1883-4.  They  advocate  as  a  remedy  the  granting  of  more  liberal  privil^^  to  the  national 
banks,  and  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  by  the  government.  This  view  has  en  coun- 
tered opporitlon  from  several  quarters  and  for  various  reasons.  There  Is  a  conservative 
element  which  Is  steadfastly  opposed  to  any  further  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
BiUional  banks.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  class  fovorable  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  note-issuing  policy  of  the  government.  Its  adversaries  range  all  the  way  from 
the  advocates  of  an  unrestricted  issue  of  fiat  money  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
to  the  conservatives  who  see  a  danger  in  the  extension  of  the  banking  principle.  In 
the  summer  of  1800  the  money  which  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  was  keeping  in 
dreulatlon  and  maintaining  at  a  parity  with  gold  consisted  of  $346,081,016  of  green- 
backs, $I28.34.<J,280  of  treasury  notes,  4:jl,85-.j,041  standard  silver  dollars,  or  silver  certi- 
ficates, and  $73,667,706  in  subsidiary  silver  coins.  The  total  amount  lu  circulation  was 
$0ez.944,Oi3.    The  national  bank  notes  amounted  to  $226,030,042. 

Persons  de^rous  of  studying  money  questions  will  find  the  most  complete  list  of 
wwks  to  choose  from  in  tbe  appendix  to  vol.  0.  of  the  executive  documents  of  the  8d 
nsBbxi  of  the  4Sth  congress,  bcmg  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  monetary  conference  in  Paris  in  1878.  The  books  and  pam- 
phlets are  there  arrai^ed  in  chronological  order  down  to  the  beginning  of  1879.  A  largo 
put  of  the  most  valuable  literature  on  the  subject  is  in  tho  form  of  pamphlets.  Among 
the  most  instructive  of  recent  books  the  following  is  a  selected  list  of  those  in  the  Eng- 
Bsh  language:  M&ney  and  Trade,  1879,  by  Prof.  Francis  A.  "Walker  of  N.  Y.;  John 
Sherman's  ajpeeeha  and  Reports  on  Financial  Questians,  1  vol.,  1879;  JSiker  and  Gold, 
1878,  and  The  Monetary  SUuaUon,  1878.  both  by  8.  Dana  Horton  of  Cincinnati;  Ooid 
and  Debt.  W.  L.  Fawcett,  Chicago,  1877;  The  Money  QueaHon,  by  W.  A.  Berkey, 
Omnd  BnidB^  Hich..  1876;  Senate  document,  ^part  <^  the  Monetary  joint  committee  of 
Congrtn  in  1877;  Beport  the  Parit  Monetary  Gmmimon  of  18^,  just  mentioned. 
Tb^  rovermnent  reports  are  compcndiums  of  facts  and  opinions  of  great  value.  Sum- 
ner's Sittory  of  American  Gurreney  is  a  mcj  sketch,  out  crude  In  its  reflections. 
Money  and  (heMedianitm  of  Exekangc,  by  W.  S.  Jevons  of  London,  is  one  of  the  high, 
anihorities  on  moDey  In  connection  with  banking.  Tbe  most  valuable  old  work  on 
"P^ier-moneyand  Baoking  in  the  United  States"  is  that  of  Wm.  M.  Gouge,  Philadel- 
phia,  1688.  &ello«g's  Nm  Sfonecanj  S^^em,  1837,  Is  a  remarkable  ehiboratlon  of 
qiecnlaUve  pbiloeopby  concerning  money.  The  Ways  and  Means  of  Payment,  by  Stephen 
Cidwell,  Fhlladeipbia,  1850Ms  an  analytic  treatment  of  money  and  credit  of  high  value.  , 
See  also  J.  B.  Clarfc,  The  Philoeophy  of  WeaUk  (\m)\  A.  Dd  Mar,  HiMoi^  J^^^^OOQIc 
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Systems  (1896);  C.  P.  Dunbar,  iows  of  the  United  States  Relating  to  Currenaf,  Finanw  and 
BanJeinff  (1891);  G.  J.  Goscheo,  The  Theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges  (1888);  3.  L.  Laughlin, 
Hilary  of  Simeiallim  in  the  United  States  (1886);  J.  S.  Nicholsotl,  Money  and  Monetary 
Problems  (3d  ed.  1896);  Horace  White,  Money  and  Banking  (1896).  Among  periodicals 
containing  valuable  articles  on  monetary  matters  are  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  PoliHeal  and  Soda!  S3*««(Phila.);  The  Economic  Journal  (London);  The  Journal  of 
PoUtieal  EeoHomy  (Chicago) ;  The  Potitieal  Sdenee  Quarterly  (New  York) ;  the  publications 
of  the  American  Economic  Association  (Baltimore  and  New  York)  and  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Eeonomies. 

K0K9E,  Gabpakd,  Comte  de  Pfluse,  a  French  mathematician  and  physicist,  was 
b.  of  humble  parentage  at  Beauae,  in  the  department  of  Cdte  d'Or,  May  10,  1746.  When 
only  fifteen,  lie  went  to  stud^  natural  philosophy  at  the  oratorian  collece  of  Lyons,  and 
afterwards  obtained  admission  Into  the  famous  artillery  school  at  Mezifires,  where  he 
invented  the  method  known  as  "descriptive  geometry,"  which  was  at  first  received  with 
increduli^,  but  afterwards  with  aTidity,  and,  for  a  time,  jealously  kept  secret  by  Uw 
military  authoiities.  In  1773  Monge  became  tutor  and  professor  at  M^iercs;  in  1780  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  academy;  and  three  years  later  was  called  to  Parte 
as  professor  of  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre.  As  a  lecturer,  he  was  precise,  clear,  and 
brief;  his  style  was  a  model  of  scientific  rigor,  if  not  of  literary  elegance.  During  the 
heat  of  the  revolution,  he  became  minister  of  marine,  but  after  a  few  months  resigned 
the  office.  He  did  not,  however,  retire  into  obscurity,  but  took  charge  of  the  great  man- 
ufactories improvised  for  supplying  the  million  of  soldiers  whom  republican  France  had 
lanched  against  her  enemies,  with  arms  and  gunpowder.  At  this  critical  period,  be 
showed  himself  possessed  of  a  geoius  ec|ual  to  the  occasion.  He  was  everywhere,  ani- 
mating, ordering,  counseling,  and  directing  the  patriotic  artisans.  Yet  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  insane  fanaticism  that,  for  a  time,  got  the  upper  hand  in  France,  that  Monge 
himself  only  escaped  the  guillotine  on  account  of  his  services  being  absolutely  indispen- 
sable. After  he  had  founded  the  ecole  polytechntque,  he  was  sent  by  the  directory  to 
Italy,  and  intrusted  with  the  transport  of  the  artistic  spoils  of  the  r^ublican  annies. 
Here  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Bonaparte,  whom  ho  foUoweo  to  Egypt.  He 
now  undertook  the  management  of  the  Egyptian  institute.  During  the  expemtion  to 
Syria,  he  performed  the  greatest  services  to  the  govermnent  establiohed  at  Alexandria. 
On  his  return  to  France,  ne  resumed  his  functions  as  professor  in  the  ecole  polytech- 
nique,  and,  though  his  reverence  for  Napoleon  continued  unabated,  he  hotly  opposed  his 
aristocratic  and  ^nastic  views.  The  title  of  comte  de  Peluse  (Pelusium)  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Napoleon,  in  memory  of  the  Egyptian  expedition.  He  died  July  28,  1818. 
Uonge's  principal  works  are;  TraMi  EUmentaire  de  Statimte  (7th  edit.  Paris,  1834); 
Le^nsde  OSomitrie  Deteriptive  (Qih  edit.  Paris,  18S7);  and  Apphcation  deV  Analyse  dla 
QeomitrU  de*  Smfaees  du  l6tdu2  Degr4  (4th  edit.  Paris,  1809).  See  Dupin's  Esaai  HU- 
toriqiie  mr  let  Serkees  et  Ics  Tracaux  Seient^fiques  de  Monge  (Paris,  1819). 

■OHOOZJA  (see  Mongols),  "the  counby  of  the  Mongols,"  comprises  a  vast  extent 
of  territory  In  the  Interior  of  Asia,  and  f  onus  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  extends 
over  an  area  of  1,800,000  aq.  m.,  between  lat.  ^7"  and  n.,  and  8SP  and  126°  e.  long., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Siberia,  e.  by  Mantchooria,  s.  by  China  proper,  and  w. 
by  e.  Turkestan  and  Dzungari ;  pop.  estimated  at  2,000,000.  It  ia  more  than  1700  m. 
In  length;  its  width  from  n.  to  s.  varying  between  600  and  1000  miles.  For  the 
*  most  part  it  is  a  high  table-land,  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  arid,  without 
running  water,  and  without  Important  vegetation.  The  central  portion  is  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  extending  8.W.  and  n.e.  from  the  bonndaryJine  of  the  province  of 
Kansu  to  the  TMai  Nor,  near  the  bonndaiy  of  Dauria,  having  an  average  width  of  SOO 
miles.  This  is  the  worst  part  of  the  country,  the  surface  being  covered  with  sand  and 
stones,  and  the  vegetation  scanty  and  occasional.  Vast  tracts  are  level;  but,  at  greai 
distances  from  each  other,  there  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  entire  region  la 
destitute  of  trees,  and  the  water,  which  is  ouly  found  at  some  distance  below  iJie  surface, 
is  brackish.  South-east  of  the  Gobi  extends  a  more  elevated  and  uneven  country,  termi- 
nating in  a  monntcdn  range  of  considerable  height,  Hiis  range,  the  Alashan  or  Ho-lang 
Shan,  b^ns  near  the  most  southern  point  <n  Mongolia,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hoang-Iio,  and  extends  northward  along  that  river  nearly  400  miles.  Near  42°  n.  lat.  it 
turns  abruptly  to  the  e.,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  continues  in  this  direction 
about  600  m.,  being  now  under  the  name  of  Inslian.  It  finally  proceeds  in  a  n.e.  direc- 
tion from  42°  to  66  .  Its  highest  point  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  15,000  ft  above 
the  sea.  The  country  skirting  this  range  is  ucfit  for  agriculture,  and  is  only  used  aa 
pasture-ground.  South  of  the  Inshan  mount^s  there  are  fertile  valleys  and  mountains 
partly  wooded.  To  the  e.,  and  extending  to  the  Yellow  sea,  is  a  narrow  tract  of  fertile 
land.  And  southward,  again,  the  countiy  contains  nnmerous  meadows  clothed  with  ridk 
grass,  where  agriculture  has  been  introduced  by  ttie  Chinese,  who  send  thither  criminals 
who  have  been  condemned  to  transportation.  The  most  southern  district  is  the  liaunt 
of  wUd  animals,  including  tigers  and  leopards,  and  is  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Chineee. 
It  contains  the  palace  of  Ichol,  which  was  described  by  air  Qeorge  Staunton.  The 
country  which  extends  along  the  n.w.  side  of  the  desert  of  6obi  Is  little  known,  with  the 
exception  of  the  e.  parLwhich  is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road  from  Eiachta  in  Siberia 
to  Khalgui  in  China.  Here  the  surface  of  the  country  is  frequently  broken  by  hiUs  and 
isolated  ridges;  Init  the  intervening  level  tjacts  contiUn  rich  pasture-ground.  It  la 
mostly  weU  watered,  but  wood  la  scarce.  Here  originate  the  prindftal  riverf 
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Mongolia.  This  country  la  rich  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  Mongolia.  The 
western  part  of  Mongolia  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  range,  which,  near  its  w. 
extremity,  la  connected  with  the  Altai  mountalnsnot  far  from  the  e.  hank  of  the  Irtish. 
thai  portion  of  the  conntrr  which  lies  b.  of  this  range  seems  to  partake  largely 
of  tbe  nature  of  the  Gk)bl,  extending  mostly  In  sterile  plains.  The  Irtish  is  the 
largest  river  in  this  country,  and  runs  about  160  m.  before  it  falls  into  lake  Zalsan. 
The  climate  of  the  whole  of  Mongolia  is  generally  cold,  though  it  is  sul^ect  to  sudden 
changes,  and  in  summer  is  insupportable  hot.  The  snow-foTl,  however,  is  very  light. 
The  wealth  of  the  Mongols  consists  in  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  (on  tha  more  hiUy 
tracts),  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  including  hares,  ante- 
lopes, wiki  asses,  foxes,  deer,  sables,  squirreU,  and  marmots.  Water-fowl  are  plentiful 
in  tin  lakes  which  abound  in  the  n.w.  part.  The  wolves  ten  niimeroua  and  savage, 
attacking  even  the  shepherds  in  preference  to  the  sheep:  there  are  also  the  brown  and 
Uack  bear,  the  yak,  and  the  ounce.  The  double-humped  or  Bactrian  camel  is  domesti- 
cated for  its  miik.  It  is  remarked  that  in  the  southern  portion,  where  the  Chinese  prac- 
tice agriculture,  the  temperature  has  risen  with  the  pro^ss  of  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  that  grain  is  now  grown  there,  and  ripens  readily,  which  could  not  formerly  be  culti- 
vated on  account  of  the  cold.  The  Mongols  are  generally  nomadic,  and  live  in  tents. 
Tbey  have  sometimes  been  curiously  confounded  with  the  Tartars,  and  Mongolia  is 
called  Tartary  on  many  old  mape.  No  two  nations  could  physkally  be  more  distinct, 
thoo^  both  are  addicted  to  the  same  nomadic  mode  of  life.  The  Tartars  belong  to  tlie 
Tuiki  race,  frtHn  whom  the  European  Turks  are  descended. 

HOVOOXS,  the  name  of  a  numerous  and  widely  spread  branch  of  the  human  family-^ 
the  second  in  the  claasiflcation  of  Blumenboch,  and  corresponding  in  almost  every  respect 
with  the  branch  designated  aa  Turanian  by  more  recent  ethnologists.  See  Tubanian. 
Under  the  designation  of  Mongols  are  included  not  only  the  Mongols  proper,  but  the 
Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  Thioetans,  Tartars  of  all  kinds,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Japanese, 
Esqidmaux,  Samoieds^  Finos,  Lapps.  Tnrks.  and  even  Magyars.  Collectively,  they  are 
the  great  nomadic  people  of  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aryans,  Semites,  and 
Hamites;  and  are  the  same  who,  in  remote  antiquity,  founded  what  is  called  the 
"Median  empire"  in  lower  Chaldea,  an  empire,  according  to  Rawlinson,  that  flourished 
and  fell  between  about  d468  and  2234  b.c.  ;  that  is,  before  Nineveh  became  known  as  a 
great  citfr.  Thus  early  did  some  of  these  nomadic  tribes,  forsaking  their  original  pas- 
toral  hamts,  assume  the  character  of  a  naUon.  Another  great  offshoot  from  this  stock 
founded  an  empire  in  Cluna,  the  earliest  date  of  which  It  is  impossible  to  trace,  but 
which  certainly  had  reached  a  state  of  bi^h  civiUzatton  at  least  3000  years  B.C.  la 
eariy  Qreek  history  they  figure  as  Scythians,  and  in  late  Boman,  as  Huns,  carding 
terror  and  desolation  over  the  civilized  world.  In  the  middle  ages  tbey  appear  as  Mon- 
gols, Tartars,  and  Turks.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18tb  c,  Genghis- Khan  (q.  v.),  origi- 
nally the  chief  of  a  small  Mongol  horde,  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  central  and 
eastern  Aai&.  His  sons  and  grandsons  were  equally  successful,  and  in  1240-41,  the 
Mcwgol  empire  extended  from  the  aea-board  of  China  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany  aid 
Poland,  including  Bus^  and  Hungaria,  and  the  whole  of  Asia,  with  the  excej^on  at 
Minor,  Arabia,  India,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  states,  and  northom  SibCTia.  This  vast 
empire  soon  broke  up  into  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  from  one  of  which, 
Torkistan,  arose  another  tide  of  Mongol  inva^on  under  tlie  gui<^ce  of  Timour  or  Tamer- 
lane, who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  c,  reduced  Turkistan,  Persia,  Hindustan,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Georgia  under  his  sway,  and  broke,  for  a  time,  the  Turkish  power.  On 
the  death  of  his  eon  Shah  Rokh,  the  Mongol  empire  was  subdivided,  and  finally 
absorbed  by  the  Persians  and  Usbeks,  but  an  offshoot  of  Timour's  family  founded,  in 
the  10th  c,  the  great  Mogul  empire  of  Delhi.  After  the  decline  of  Timour's  empire  the 
Turkish  branch  maintained  the  glory  of  the  race,  and  spread  terror  ta  the  very  b^t  of 
western  Europe.  In  the  9th  c.  the  Magyars,  a  tribe  of  Upians,  also  of  Mongol  extrac- 
tion, under  their  leader  Arpad,  established  themselves  in  Hungary,  where,  in  process  of 
time,  they  became  converted  to  Christianity,  and  founded  a  kingdom  famous  in  Euro- 
pean history.   Bee  Turks  and  Hunqaby. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Mongols  in  their  primitive  state  are  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Latham  in  his  Deteriptitie  Ethnology:  "The  face  of  the  Mongolian  is  broad  and 
flat.  This  is  because  the  cheek-bones  stand  out  laterally,  and  the  nasal  bones  are 
depressed.  The  cheek-bones  stand  out  lateraUp.  They  are  not  merely  projecting,  for 
this  they  naig^t  be  without  riving  much  breadth  to  the  face,  inasmuch  as  they  might 
stand  fwwamr  T*.  .  .  The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  great,  the  eyes  themselves  being 
oblique,  and  their  caruncul®  being  concealed.  The  eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imper- 
fect arch,  black  and  scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea  yellow.  The  complexion  is 
tawny,  the  stature  low.  Tne  ears  are  lat^,  standing  out  from  the  head;  the  lips  thick 
sod  fleshy  rather  than  thin,  the  teeth  somewhat  oblique  in  their  insertion,  the  fore- 
head low  and  flat,  and  the  hair  lank  and  thin,"  Of  course,  such  a  description  as  this 
cannot  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Mongol  orifj^n,  such  as 
the  Totks  and  Magyars,  especial^  the  latter,  who  in  pbvsical  appearance  differ  but  littto, 
if  at  all,  from  other  European  nations.   See  works  on  the  M.  by  lloworih  and  Gilmour. 

la  religion,  the  Mongols  are,  for  the  most  part,  Buddhists.   There  are  among  them, 
however,  according  to  the  different  countries  in  which  tbey  reside,  various  other  relig- 
ions, as  Confucianism,  Taouism,  fire-worship,  paganism  of  different  kinds,  Mohammed-  1^ 
aBisni,aDd  Christianity.  The  Mongol  languages,  which  are  very  numerou8,-aredesc7lbed«-^O^Iv- 
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br  Dr  Latham  as  being  "aptotic  and  agriutinate,  rarely  with  true  amaUcamate  infleo- 
tioD."  In  1859,  according  to  an  eBtimateiormed  by  prof.  Dieterici,  the  Moagols  of  all 
kinda  amounted  in  number  to  as  many  as  538.000,000.  or  about  half  of  the  huoian  race. 

■tnreOUV.   Bee  IcuMuuMOK. 

MOHEEGJUr  ZHLAHD,  off  the  coast  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine.  Pop.  '00.  90.  The  IM 
account  of  it  is  by  Capt.  John  Smith.   It  has  a  stone  Hght-honse. 

KOmOA'CKB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves  destitute  of  sUpules;  the  bark  and  leaves  having  an  aromatic  fra- 
srance.  The  flowers  are  wniy-Ttmi.  The  perianth  la  somewhat  g^boee,  divided  at  the 
border  sometimes  Into  more  rows  than  one.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  and  arise  from 
and  cover  the  whole  Interior  of  the  tube  of  the  perianth.  There  are  several  ovaries,  each 
with  one  ovule.  The  fruit  conriste  of  several  acluenia,  inclosed  within  the  enlarged  calyx. 
There  are  about  40  known  species,  natives  chiefly  of  South  America.  A  few  are  found  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  fruit  of  the  Boldu  (boldoa  fragrane),  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  eaten.  It  is  a  little  drupe,  about  the  size  of  a  currant,  extremely 
fragrant  when  dried. 

KOHITA  8S0B1TA  Socibtatib  Jesu,  secret  instructloDS  for  the  Jesuitic  order,  In 
a  volume  flist  pubUabed  at  Cracow,  1618,  in  Latin  from  the  Spanidi,  by  an  unknown 
editor.  It  was  then  and  afterwards  regarded  by  scholars  as  the  woik  of  Claude  Acqua- 
viva,  the  general  of  the  order,  exerciaing  over  it  complete  control,  and  esteemed  the  ablest 
and  most  profound  politician  of  his  time.  He  did  notliing  to  prove  the  book  a  for- 
gery, and,  so  far  as  Known,  did  not  deny  that  he  was  the  author.  It  continued  unmo- 
lested until  his  death.  In  1615  a  commission  was  appointed  to  search  out  the  author, 
but  none  was  found.  In  the  following  year  the  book  was  placed  in  the  Index.  Id 
1688  Casper  Schoppe,  a  Gkrman  scholar,  published  an  account  of  a  book  which  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  same  as  the  Mimita  Privata,  bat 
had  been  obtained  from  a  source  independent  of  the  first.  In  the  British  Museum  there 
is  a  volume  printed  at'Venice  in  1696,  which  contains  on  several  manuscript  leaves,  in 
writing  of  an  ancient  date,  the  whole  of  the  Monita  8eereta.  In  1658.  during  Crom- 
well's administration,  an  edition  of  the  book  was  printed  in  England.  On  the  continent 
a  French  version  was  printed  in  1661,  and  a  second  edition  of  Schopp's  book  in  1668. 
In  1669  Henry  Compton,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  published  an  edition  found  In 
HB.  in  a  Jesuit's  closet  after  his  death,  thus  supplying  an  addititmal  copy  independent 
of  ail  the  others.  In  1718  Henri  de  St.  Ignace  published  the  Monita  Seereta  in  an 
appendix  to  bis  work  on  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  order.  This  passed  through 
four  editions.  In  1717  the  book  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1797  at  Oolc^e. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1778  several  MBS.  were  found  In  their  colleges 
and  other  resorts.  In  1762  a  MB.  found  in  Rome  was  printed  there,  as  was  Uiought 
by  the  editor,  for  the  first  time.  In  1831  an  edition  was  published  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
and  in  1844  it  was  reprinted  at  New  York.  In  the  i7th  c.  Dr.  Johann  Gerhard 
referred  to  the  book  as  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  his  opinion  was  indorsed  by  nearly 
all  Protestant  church  historians.  H.  Oacliard,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  s^acity, 
whose  laitical  investigations  Prescott  and  Motley  highly  esteemed,  sa^  that  at  liiuB  sup- 
pression of  l^e  Jesuit  order  in  the  N^erlands  there  were  discovered  in  one  of  their 
colleges  some  of  their  mos't  important  papers,  among  which  were  the  Monita  Secreta; 
that  a  translation  of  the  book  was  made  by  order  of  government,  and  still  exists  in  the 
archives  of  Uie  kingdom.  This,  he  testifies,  differs  in  nothing  that  is  material  from  that 
which  has  been  miue  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eminent  church  historian  Giese- 
ler  decided  a^nst  the  genuineness  of  the  book;  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  article  on  the 
Jesuits,  coDtamed  in  the  8th  edition  of  the  Eneydopadia  Britanniea,  says  that  the  Monita 
is  believed  to  be  a  spurious  production ;  and  Prof.  Schem,  In  ^e  BttiUeal  Cudopcedia  oi 
McClintock  and  Strong,  says  tliatthe  book  was  not  written  by  a  Jesuit,  but  is  a  satire. 

XOXITEAU.  a  co.  in  central  Missouri,  bounded  n.e.  by  the  Missouri  river  ;  drained 
by  Saline,  Moniieau,  and  Moreau  creeks  ;  420  sq.m.;  pop.  '90, 15,680,  ctiiefly  of  Amer- 
ican birth.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  raihxMd,  and  1^  a  bnmcb  of  ttie 
Wabash  railroad.  The  surface  Is  rolling  and  broken ;  in  great  part  covered  with  valuable 
forests.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  staples.  Iron,  lead,  bituminous  coal, 
and  several  varieties  of  limestone  used  aa  building  material,  are  found.  There  ai'e  several 
nourishing  towns.    Co.  seat,  California. 

■OHITKUK,  Ls,  a  celebrated  French  journal,  started  by  the  publisher,  Charles 
Joseph  Panckoucke,  May  5,  1789,  under  the  title  of  the  Qtuette  NtOiotuiie,  ou  Moni^ 
teur  Vnitend.  After  the  crisis  of  Aug.  10,  1792,  its  importance  as  a  daily  register  ot 
the  events  which  occurred  during  the  dark  days  of  the  revolution,  immensely  Increased. 
Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  phenomena  of  the  reign  of  terror, 
should  consult  Thuan-GrandviUe's  Qaeette  Natwnals,  ou  le  Mamteur  Uhivonel,  commend 
le  5th  Mai,  1789,  pricAU  d^um  Introduction  historique  eontenant  un  AbrSgS  dea  ancient 
Ktatt  gSneraux,  de$  Ammbiea  da  IMabtea,  et  dea  pnneipavx  SMnemerOa  qui  ont  ammi  la 
BSvolution  (1796).  In  1800,  it  altered  its  form  so  far  as  to  divide  itself  into  two  halves, 
of  which  the  first  contained  the  octet  du  gouvenument.  This  change  imparted  to  tbe 
Journal  something  of  an  official  character.  After  Jan.  1, 1811,  it  dropped  tlie  title  ol 
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Oautte  IfattonaU,  Tetaining  only  that  of  Mimiltmr  UnitenA  After  the  restoratioD,  It 
became  the  govenuQeiit  orean,  which  It  continued  to  be  unUl  1869,  when  its  official 
connection  was  diBContinued. 

MOHITOB,  a  name  given  to  many  species  of  saurian  reptiles,  nearly  allied  to  the  true- 
lizards,  from  which  they  differ  in  having  no  teeth  on  the  palate.  Amonc  them  arc  some 
of  large  size,  the  largest  of  existing  saurians  except  those  of  the  crocodile  tribe.  The 
tail  of  the  greater  number  is  laterally  compreseed,  the  better  to  adapt  them  to  aquatic 
habits.  They  receive  the  name  monitor  from  a  notion  that  they  give  warning  by  a 
hissing  sound  of  the  approach  of  a  crocodile  or  alligator.  For  the  same  reason,  some  of 
the  American  species  receive  the  French  name  sautegarde.  Those  of  the  oM  world 
fonn  the  family  motUtoridm,  and  those  of  America  the  family  ieiidie  of  some  naturalists. 
Thereare  several  senera  of  both.— The  HoniTOB  or  Vabam  of  the  Nii<b  (If.  SOoticut) 
is  of  8  rather  lender  form,  and  has  a  long  tail.  It  is  olive  gray,  mottled  with  black. 
It  attains  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet  Crocodiles'  eggs  form  part  of  its  food.  The 
Tkguexin  {tail*  Teguexin)  of  Bra:^  and  Guiana  is  of  similar  size.  It  preys  on  aquatic 
animals.  Otlier  large  species  are  plentiful  in  almost  all  tropical  COuotnes.  They  are 
powerful  aoimals,  have  strong  teeth,  and  defend  themselves  vigorously  if  attacked. 
Some  comparatively  small  species,  feeding  chiefly  on  insects,  are  found  in  dry  situations. 
Some  of  the  large  South  American  species  are  used  for  food. 

mnTOB.  Tdbbbt-Sbjp. 

■innTO'BXJLL  nSIBll,  or  MrTVAL  Ikbtrcctiok.  It  first  occurred  to  Dr.  Bell  (q.  v.), 
when  superintendent  of  the  orphan  hospital,  Madras,  in  179S,  to  make  use  of  Ihe  more^ 
advoDcea  boys  in  the  school  to  instruct  the  younger  pupils.  These  youthful  teacliers 
were  called  monitors.  The  method  was  eagerly  adopted  by  Joseph  Lancaster  (q.v.>- 
who,  in  the  first  years  of  this  century,  did  so  much  for  the  extension  of  popular  educa-- 
tiou;  and  from  him  and  the  originator,  the  system  was  called  indifferently  the  Madras- 
and  the  Lancasttian,  as  well  as  the  monitorial  or  mutual  qrstem.  The  monitorial; 
system  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  method  of  teaching;  It  ts  simply  a  metliod  of 
orgaolzing  bchools,  and  of  proviamg  the  necessary  teaching  power.  At  a  time  when 
the  whole  question  of  primary  education  was  to  its  infancy,  the  state  refusing  to  pro- 
mote it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  dangerous  to  society,  and  the  public  little  disposed  to 
contribute  towards  its  extension,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  a  system  should  lie 
ad<^ted  which  should  recommend  itself  as  at  once  effectual  and  economical.  It  was- 
manifest  that  even  with  the  most  skillful  arrangement  of  classes,  a  single  teacher  couldi 
not  undertake  the  tuition  of  more  tlian  80  or  80  pupils;  wliile,  by  the  Judicious  employ-^ 
rooit  of  the  cleverer  boys  under  the  general  direction  of  the  master,  the  school  mignt  be 
made  aloiost  self-working,  and  800  or  400  children  taught  where  there  was  only  one 
adult  superintendent.  The  novelty  and  economy  of  this  plan,  and  we  may  add  also,  ita 
temporary  success,  gained  for  it  alarge  and  enthusiastic  support  both  in  Britain  and  in 
Oennany.  But  the  importance  of  the  system  as  an  educational  agency  was  universally 
overrated,  for  although  it  is  to  be  admitted  that,  under  an  able  and  enthusiastic  master, 
boys  may  be  inspired  to  teach  well  all  technical  and  rote  subjects  (as,  for  example,  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  under  Dr.  Pillans  of  the  Bdinburgh  high  school),  yet  it  is 
manifest  that  children  so  instructed  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the  wora  educated.  Their 
monitor  necessarily  lacks  the  maturity  of  mind  which  is  indispensable  to  the  instructor, 
whoae  business  it  is  to  arouse  in  the  child  those  mental  operations  which  have  taken 
place  within  himself,  and  so  lead  him  to  an  intelligent  and  rational  grasp  of  intellectual 
and  moral  and  physical  truths.  No  amount  of  private  instruction  from  the  master,  no- 
enthusiasm  could  ever  enable  a  boy  to  do  this,  and  consequently  the  system  broke  down, 
after  Jiaving  done  its  work  by  being  the  engine  whereby  a  large  interest  was  stirred  up 
in  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  whereby  the  requisites  of  a  primary  teacher  were 
brought  into  view.  The  reaction  against  the  ^stem,  however;  was  not  so  violent  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  Holland  or  France,  as  in  Germany.  In  England,  the  monitorial 
system  was  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  the  master  the  aid  of  the  more  clever 
lK>ys  in  teachiuff  rote  subjects,  in  revising  lessons,  keeping  rej^slers,  and  supervising  the 
work  of  those  classes  not  directly  under  the  master's  tuiticm.  In  this  way  were  afforded 
tlie  means  of  training  for  the  teaching  profession  boyp  who  seemed  fitted  by  natural 
endowment  for  the  work.  Hence  the  prevalent  employment  in  Qt.  Britain  of  paid 
mooitois  and  pupil  teachers  (nmle  and  female),  who  are  regularly  apprenticed  to  school- 
managers  ana  teachers,  and  go  forward  to  be  trained  in  the  normal  schools  now  so 
nnmeroua.   The  system  never  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  United  States. 

■one   See  MONACHIBM  ;  Moxabtebt. 

MOIK,  Gsoses,  duke  of  Albemarle,  was  the  son  of  sir  Thomas  Honk  of  PoUieridge. 
in  Devottuiire,  and  was  born  at  his  father's  residence,  Dec.  6, 1608.  He  spent  some  of 
his  earlier  years  In  the  service  of  Holland,  returned  to  England  when  about  the  a^  of 
30.  and  served  in  the  king's  army  against  ttie  Scots  in  1689,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieut.- 
i-oL  Onthebreakingoutof  thelrish  rebellion,  in  1642,  he  was  appointed  col.  of  lord  Lei- 
cester's troops,  sent  to  crush  it.  When  the  civil  war  began,  these  troops  were  recalled, 
and  Mouk  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  being  supposed  to  favor  Ihe  cause  of  tbe  parlia- 
SKnt,  but  was  soon  after  released.  In  1664  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax. 
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and  imprisoned  In  the  Tower,  from  which  he  was  liberated,  after  Iwo  years,  on  hia  swear- 
ing the  Covenant.  Clarendon  hints  that  he  sold  himself  for  money.  Ue  was  now 
intrusted  with  the  command  in  the  n.  of  Ireland.  Cromwell  had  a  high  opiuion  of  his 
military  talente,  and  made  him  his  lieut.gen.  and  commandant  of  artillery ;  and  the  Bervice 
which  he  rendered  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  so  great,  that  be  was  intrusted  with  tlie 
chief  command  in  Scotland.  In  1653,  he  was  joined  with  admiral  Blake  in  an  expedition 
agaioBt  the  Dutch,  and  nith  his  division  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  100  shi^,  defeated 
admiral  Vsa  Trorap  off  Nieuwpoort,  and  fought  another  battle  witli  him  off  Katwijk,  in 
which  the  victory  was  doubtful,  but  Van  Tromp  lost  his  life.  'In  April  1654,  Cromwell 
sent  him  to  Scotland  as  governor,  in  which  diffl^ult  office  he  conducted  Mmsclf  with 
vigor,  moderation,  and  equity.  Even  the  highlands,  those  immemorial  "sanctuaries  of 
plunder,"  as  Guizot  calls  uiem,  were  reduced  to  order.  His  principal  residence  was  Dal- 
keith, where  be  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  gardening,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  When, 
^ter  Cromwell's  death,  be  saw  everything  in  confusion,  and  felt  his  own  position  peril- 
ous, he  crossed  the  English  border,  Jan.  1,  1060,  with  6,000  men,  united  his  troops  with 
thow  which  Fairfax  bad  collected  for  Charles  11.,  and.  entered  London  unopposed, 
although  as  yet  he  kept  his  views  profoundly  secret.  His  powers  of  dissimulation  and 
reticeDce  were  immense.  ^Everybody  felt  that  tiiie  decision  lay  with  "Old  Oeorge," 
as  his  soldiers  used  to  call  him ;  every  party  courted  him ;  he  was  even  offered  the  protec- 
torate; but  while  he  offended  nobody,  he  declined  to  connect  himself  with  any  of  the 
sectaries,  and  waited  patiently  the  course  of  events.    His  own  wish  (though  it  did  not 

{iroceed  from  any  very  high-minded  motive)  was  to  bring  back  the  Stuarts;  and  before 
oug,  be  saw  that  the  nation  in  general  was  thoroughly  with  him.  On  the  21st  of  Feb. 
he  called  fasether  the  remaining  members  of  the  parliament  which  had  been  violcDtly 
driven  out  13  years  before,  and  Charles  II.  was  presently  recalled.  Houk  was  oow  maoe 
duke  of  Albemarle,  loaded  with  honors,  and  intrusted  with  the  hi^est  offices  in  the 
state.  But  he  soon  retired  from  political  affairs.  In  1665,  when  the  plague  ravaged 
London,  and  every  one  fled  that  could,  "  Old  George,"  as  governor  of  the  city,  bravely 
stuck  to  his  post,  and  did  what  he  could  to  allay  the  terror  and  confusion.  Next  year, 
he  was  employed  as  second  in  command  of  the  fleet  sent  under  the  duke  of  York  againac 
the  Dutch :  and  was  defeated  by  Von  Ruyter  in  a  sea-fight  off  Dunkirk,  but  soon  after 
gained  a  bloody  victory  over  him  off  North  Foreiaad.  He  died  Jan.  8, 1670.  Otuizxit 
describes  him  as  a  "  man  capable  of  great  thinn,  thou^  he  had  no  nreatness  of  sonL" 
See  Ouizot's  Monk,  Chute  de  la  SepubUgue,  Skinner's  X0  ^  J&ni^  Hallam's  CoruHiu- 
UonaX  Hiatory,  and  Macaulay's  JBiOwj/  ef  England. 

MONKET,  Simia,  a  LlDDsean  genus  of  mcmmaUa,  of  the  Linntean  order  primaiet,  and  - 
of  Uuvier's  order  miadTurnana,  now  constituting  the  family  simiadm.  The  word  monkey 
was  formerly  of  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  signification  with  ape  ;  but  the  name 
ape  is  now  more  generally  applied  to  those  nmiada  which  have  no  tail  and  no  cheek* 
pouches;  the  name  monkey  to  those  which  have  cheek-pouches  and  long  tails,  prehmstle 
or  not  prehensile;  whilst  the  name  baboon  (q.v.)  is  applied  to  creatures  conddeiably  dif- 
ferent from  both.  The  smaller  tailless  taaiada  are,  however,  still  not  infrequently  spoken 
of  as  monkeys,  and  the  term  is  also  sometimes  used  to  comprehend  all  the  mniiada. 

Of  all  animals,  the  simiadas  exhibit  the  greatest  resemblance  to  man,  both  In  their 
general  form  and  their  anatomical  structure.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  some  of 
the  larger  apes.  In  none  of  them,  however,  is  there  a  natural  captation  for  the  erect 
position  so  characteristic  of  man,  wliich  is  assumed  rarely,  and  in  general  only  by  cap- 
tive individuals,  as  the  result  of  training  and  constraint,  all  of  the  monkey  tribe  prefer- 
ring to  walk  on  four  feet  rather  than  on  two,  but  all  of  them  being  adapted  for  livinr 
chiefly  among  the  branches  of  trees,  or — according  to  the  habits  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  species — among  bushy  cliffs,  where  they  make  use  of  the  four  extremities  for 
prehension,  as  bands.  Most  of  them  leap  from  branch  to  branch  with  wonderful  agility, 
and  some  eiJbo  swing  themselves  from  a  branch  by  their  long  prehensile  tail,  till  tiiey  can 
seize  hold  of  another  branch.  The  thumb,  in  all  the  four  extremities,  is  opposable  to  the 
fingers,  which  are  long  and  flexible;  but  there  are  some  monkeys  which  want  the  thumb 
of  the  fore-limbs,  or  have  it  merely  rudimentary,  whilst  the  hind-limbs  are  always  fur- 
nished with  perEect  Iianda.  In  attempting  to  walk  erect,  an  ape  neoesBartly  treads,  not 
on  the  solea,  out  on  the  sides  of  Its  feet,  which  are  turned  inwards,  and  the  muscles  of 
tlie  legs  do  not  enable  it  to  maintun  an  erect  position  long  or  easily.  This  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  way  in  which  the  head  is  affixed  to  the  vertebral  column,  the  oedpUal 
foramen  being  further  back  than  in  man,  eo  that  the  weight  of  the  head  Is  thrown  for- 
ward.  The  face  of  a  monkey  exhibits  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  that  of  man;  but  the 
lower  forehead,  the  less  perfect  nose,  andtiie  more  projecting  jaws,  give  it  a  brutal  char- 
acter. The  den^tion  of  monkeys  is  so  similar  to  that  of  man,  that  the  dental  fonnula 
for  very  many  Is  the  same,  although  many  others  have  an  additional  molar  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw;  but  in  many,  the  great  size  of  the  canine  teeth  is  a  marked  brutal  charac- 
teristic. The  digestive  organs  are  generally  very  similar  to  those  of  man,  but  in  some  of 
the  nmiadcB,  more  exclusively  confined  to  vegetable  food,  there  is  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  a  peculiar  and  very  complicated  stnicture  of  the  stomach.  The  food  of  mon- 
keys consists  chiefly  of  fruits,  corn,  and  otlier  vegetable  subetances;  but  most  of  them 
also  catch  and  eat  foBects,  and  even  birds,  of  the  eggs  of  which  tl^jr  are  also  veiy  ftmd. 
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Monkeys,  ETC. — l.  Skeleton  of  young  orang-outang.  2.  Chimpanzee.  3.  Skull  of  yooi, 
(Cercopithecus).  9.  Mandrill.  10.  Skull  of  Parian,  il.  Black  howling  monkey 
Egyptian.    17.  Skull  of  Kaffir. 
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In  c^itivi^  they  leant  to  eat  and  drink  almost  everything  that  Is  used  hy  man,  and 
show  a  great  fondness  for  sweet  tbinffs,  and  for  alcoholic  liquors.  The  skin  of  monkeys 
is  generally  covered  in  all  parts  with  hair,  but  some  have  the  face  partially  naked,  and 
many  have  naked  callosities  on  the  buttocks.  Many  have  capacious  cheek-pouches,  in 
which  they  stow  away  food  which  they  cannot  consume  with  sufficient  expedition. 
Tbc^  are  mostly  gregarious,  although  to  this  there  are  some  exertions.  Many  of  the 
species  display  strong  attachment  to  their  mates  and  to  tlieir  offspring.  One  or  two 
young  are  generallv  produced  at  a  birth.  They  display  a  remarkable  propensity  and 
talent  for  imitation;  and  this,  with  their  extreme  agility,  their  curious  prymg  disposition, 
and  their  love  of  trick  or  mischief,  makes  them  very  amusing,  whether  in  a  wild  or  a 
captive  state.  Many  of  the  stories  told  of  monkeys  manifest  also  a  high  degree  of  intel. 
ligence.  although  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  intelligence  of  any  of  the  species  exceeds  that 
of  the  dog  or  the  elephant.  Kotwitbstacding  their  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  their 
imitative  propensity,  and  their  intelligence,  none  of  the  monkeys  show  the  smallest 
cqwcity  for  imitating  the  human  voice;  andUieir  "chattering"  is  veiy  imllke  articulate 
speech. 

The  species  of  this  family  are  very  numerous,  but  are  all  confined  to  the  warm  parts 
of  the  world ;  Australia,  however,  and  the  Bouth  Sea  islands  being  destitute  of  tuem. 
Tbey  are  divided  into  a  number  of  genera,  some  of  which  belong  exclusively  to  particu- 
lar portions  of  the  world.  But  in  this  respect,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the 
ilifft-rence  between  those  of  the  old  world  and  those  of  America,  the  ^ograpfaical  dis- 
tribution corresponding  with  the  division  of  the  family  into  two  principal  groups — the 
mcHikeys  of  the  old  world  {Catarrhini  of  some  naturalists),  to  which  alone  the  name 
iMwiViito  is  sometimes  restricted,  having  the  nostrils  separated  only  by  a  narrow  septum, 
ud  the  tail  wanting,  short,  or  long,  bnt  never  prehensile;  the  monkeys  of  the  new 
world  {JHatyrrhini),  the  family  eebula  of  some  naturalists,  having  tlie  nostrils  widely 
separated,  the  tail  always  long,  and  often  prehensile,  most  of  them  having  also  the  four 
•dditional  molar  teeth  already  noticed,  which  none  of  the  monkeys  of  the  old  world 
possess;  but  none  of  them  having  cheek-pouches,  which  many  of  tlie  monkeys  of  the 
old  world  have.  The  most  interesting  genera  and  species  of  monkey  are  noticed  in 
separate  articles. 

KOSKET  POTS.   See  Lbctthidacea. 

WnrB-HOOD.   See  AcoKiTS. 

XOra'8  BEUBABB.   See  Docs, 

MOniOUTHSHLBB,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  w.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn,  on  the  n.e.  by  Herefordshire,  and  ou  the  e.  by  Gloucestershire. 
Area,  ^7,011  acres.  Pop.  *91,  203,347.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Usk,  the  Wye  on  the 
eastern  border,  and  the  Rumney  on  the  wt>8tern  border— alt  of  which  flow  s.  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn.  The  coast-line,  22  m.  in  length,  is  indented  only  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Usk  (which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  to  Newport),  and  at  the 
month  of  the  Wye,  which  vessels  ascend  to  Chepstow.  The  surface  is  elevated  in  the 
n.  and  n.w.  (the  Sugar-loaf  is  185<t  ft.  high),  but  the  coast  districts,  comprising  the 
Wentlot^  and  the  Caldeoot  levels,  are  low  and  rich,  and  are  protected  from  the  wash  of 
the  sea  sea-walls  and  earthworks.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Usk  and  Wye,  wheat 
is  the  principal  crop;  but  in  the  less  favored  localities,  barley  and  oats  chiefly  are  grown. 
Coal,  flmestone,  and  ironstone  abound  in  the  mineral  district  of  Monmouth,  in  the  n.w. 
of  the  country.  This  district,  comprising  90,000  acres,  abonnds  in  collieries  and  iron- 
works, and  is  a  perfect  network  of  railways.  Monmouth  was  a  Welsh  coimty  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIU.,  but  the  ancient  language  is  now  heard  only  in  a  few  western  dis- 
tricts. The  scenery  of  this  county  is  unusually  beautiftd;  and  In  no  part  of  England 
an  to  he  found  so  many  remains  of  feudal  castles  as  in  the  eastern  districts  of  this  county. 
The  chief  remans  are  Raglan,  Caldecot,  and  Chepstow  castles;  and  Llanthony  and 
Tintem  abbeys  (q.  v.).  Roman  antiquities  are  numerous.  The  county  sends  three 
members  to  parliament. 

M0B1C01TTH,  a  co.  in  e.  central  New  Jersey,  hounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  n.  by  Sandy  Hook  and  Raritan  bays;  drained  by  the  Neversink,  Shrewsbury,  Shark, 
and  Tom's  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Central  New  Jersey,  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
Freehold  and  Jamesburg  Agricultural  railroads;  area,  475  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  69,128,  chiefly 
of  foreign  birth.  The  surnce  is  very  level,  sandy  near  the  sea,  but  fertile  In  the  inte- 
rior; potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  butter,  and  hay  are  the  staples ;  of  potatoes,  the  annual  yield 
U  over  a  milUou  bushels.  Long  Branch  (q.  v.),  a  fashionable  wateringplace,  is  sittuted 
M  the  coast  of  this  coimty.   Co.  seat,  Freehold. 

KOVirov™,  *  parliamentary  and  municipal  horoiuh  and  mark^town  of  En^auu. 
capital  of  the  conoCy  of  the  same  name,  stands,  amid  beautiful  scenery,  at  the  con- 
flnence  of  the  Monnow  and  the  Wye,  17  m.  s.  of  Hereford.  Its  church,  dating  from  the 
14th  c,  is  siumounted  by  a  lofu  spire.  Of  its  castle,  the  favorite  residence  of  John  of 
Oaimt,  and  the  birthplace  of  Henry  V.,  the  ruins  only  remain.  A  building,  said  to  b4> 
the  study  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  is  all  that  exists  of  the  Benedictine  monastery. 
Railways  connect  the  town  with  Newport  on  the  w.  and  Koss,  on  the  e.  Ironworks 
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employing  a  number  of  workmen,  are  tn  operation.  Pop.  (1861),  5,600:  Monmonth 
unites  witli  Newport  and  Cslt  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 

MOnrOTTTH,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Warren  co..  111.:  on  the  Iowa  C«itral,  the  Burling- 
ton  route,  and  the  Chicago,  Roclc  Island,  and  St.  Loula  milroads:  17  miles  e.  of  the 
MiBsiMippi  river,  179  miles  s.w.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat  of  Honmonth  college  (Unit. 
Pres.),  and  has  the  Warren  county  library,  high  school,  business  eollege,  several  national 
waterworks  supplied  from  artesian  wells,  gas  and  electric  liRht  plants,  street 
rulroad,  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  sewer  pipe,  soap,  cigars,  foundry  and 
machine  prodncts,  one  of  the  larsest  crockery  ware  plants  in  the  United  States,  about 
1.)  churches,  and  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  city  has  luge  agricultural,  coal- 
mining, and  homeHlneedlng  Interests.   IVip.  '00,  6,086. 

KOraoVTH,  Jajob,  Duke  of,  natnml  son  of  Charles  II.,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  In 
1640.  His  motlier,  Lucy  Walters,  according  to  Evelyn,  a  "  hrowne,  beautiful,  bolde,  but 
insipid  creature,"  came  to  England  with  her  son  in  10S6,  during  the  commonwealth. 
She  is  said  to  have  heea  treated  as  though  she  had  been  the  king's  wife,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower;  but  was  soon  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  wnere  she  died.  Charles 
sought  out  the  boy,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Lord  Crofts,  who  gave  bim  Lis 
own  name.  On  the  restoration,  Monmouth,  then  "Mr.  James  Crofts,"  came  to  England 
with  the  queen-dowager,  and  was  handsomely  lodged  at  Hampton  Court  and  Whitehall. 
These  honors  were,  in  after  years,  referred  to  by  fiis  followera  as  justifying  their  belief 
that  he  was  indeed  the  kings  legitimate  son.  A  wealthy  heiress,  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Buccleuch,  was  selected  for  his  wife;  and  l)efoi-e  he  had  completed  bis  16Ui 
Tear,  he  was  married  to  her,  and  was  created  duke  of  Monmouth.  Almut  the  year  1670, 
Sbaftesbu^  put  Monmouth  forward  as  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  rival  of  tiie 
duke  of  York  (afterward  James  II.).  At  the  period  of  Titus  Oates's  plot  (1678), 
rumors  that  the  "Protestant  Duke  "  was  indeed  the  king's  legitimate  son  spread  far  and 
wide.  The  duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom;  and  parliament  brought 
iorward  a  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  succession,  whai  Oiarles  suddenly  diasiriTed 
It.  A  document  was  at  l£e  same  time  issued  by  the  king,  solemnly  dedanng  that  he 
had  never  been  married  to  Lucy  Walters.  Ifonmoutli  was  sent  into  8«>tland,  in  1670, 
to  quell  the  rebellion.  He  defeated  the  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Bridge;  but  his 
humanUy  to  the  fleeing  and  wounded  was  so  conspicuous,  and  his  recommendations  to 

Eardon  the  prisoners  was  bo  urgent,  as  to  bring  upon  him  the  violent  censures  of  the 
ing  and  Lauderdale.  He  thus  became  the  idol  of  the  English  Nonconformists.  The 
return  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  exile  of  Monmouth,  soon  followed.  In  Holland, 
he  allied  himself  to  the  leaders  of  the  Nonconformist  party,  exiled  like  himself;  and 
when  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  London,  he  was  received  with  such  demonstrations  of 
joy,  that  Monmouth  felt  tiiat  he  was  the  people's  choice.  In  1680,  he  mnde  a  semi-royal 
progress  through  the  w.  of  England,  with  the  design,  probably,  of  courting  the  Non- 
conformista,  wno  were  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  otlier  part  of  the  country, 
except  London  and  Essex.  In  1683,  lie  traversed  some  of  the  northern  counties.  The 
king  and  his  brother  were  alarmed;  and  Monmouth  was  arrested  at  Stafford,  and  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace.  He  meanly  confessed  his  participation  in  the  Rre-House  plot, 
accusing  mmseli  and  others  of  a  design  to  seize  the  kin^s  person,  and  subvert  bis 
government  The  king  pardoned  him,  on  his  solemn  promise  to  be  a  loynl  siibject  to 
the  duke  of  York,  in  case  the  latter  should  survive  the  king.  In  1684,  Monmouth  fled 
to  Antwerp,  and  remained  abroad  until  the  death  of  the  king,  when  he  resolved  to  em- 
bark for  England.  He  landed  (June  11,  1685)  at  Lyme-Rcgis,  and  issued  a  manifesto 
declaring  James  to  be  a  murderer  and  usurper,  charging  him  with  introducing  popery 
and  arbitrary  power,  and  asserting  his  own  legitimacy  and  right  by  blood  to  be  king  of 
England.  He  was  received  with  great  acclamations  at  Taunton,  where  lie  was  pro- 
claimed as  James  II.  At  Frome,  he  heard  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Arg}'le,  who,  at  the 
head  of  the  Scottish  exiles,  had  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Scotland.  Money 
and  men  were  now  abundant;  but  arms  were  wanting,  and  thousands  went  home  for 
want  of  them.  On  July  5,  hie  was  persuaded,  with  only  3,500  foot  and  600  hoi'se,  to 
attack  the  king's  forces,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  earl 'of  Favei-sham,  were 
encamped  at  Bedgemoor.  near  Bridgewater.  Monmouth's  troops  were  unable  to  cross 
a  ruunmg  stream  or  wide  ditch  which  protected  the  camp,  and  were  mowed  down  by 
the  kin^H  artillery.  Their  ammunition  soon  failed;  and  Monmouth  having  set  a 
cowardly  example  of  flight,  his  troops  were  slaughtered  like  sheep.  About  800  of 
Monmouth's  followers  fell  in  the  battle;  but  1000  were  massacred  in  tne  pursuit.  Mon- 
mouth was  found  concealed  in  a  ditch,  and  was  brought  to  London.  He  made  the  most 
humiliating  submissions,  and  obtained  a  personal  inter\'iew  with  James.  "  He  clung," 
says  Macaulay,  "  in  agonies  of  supplications  round  the  knees  of  the  stem  uncle  he  had 
wronged,  and  tasted  a  bitterness  worse  than  tliat  of  deatii,  the  bitterness  of  knowing 
that  he  had  humbled  himfielf  in  vain. "  Even  his  prayer  for  "  one  day  more,"  that  he 
might  "  go  out  of  the  world  as  a  Christian  ought,"  was  brutally  refused.  On  July  15,  he 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill;  the  executioner  perfonnlng 
bii  office  so  unskillfolly  l^t  five  blows  were  struck  before  the  head  was  severed.  The 
"Bloody  Assise"  afterwards  commenced  under  Judge  Jeffreys,  when  Monmouth's 
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•detents  paid  a  fearful  penalty  for  their  participation  id  hisrasli  aDd  ill-advised  rebd< 
lion. 

KOraoVTS,  Battle  07,  so-called,  though  the  battle  occurred  at  Freehold,  N.  J., 
which  is  in  Monmouth  co.,  and  which  point  sir  Henry  Clinton  had  reached,  after  his 
eracoatioD  of  Philadelphia,  when  attacked  by  Gen.  Washineton's  little  army.  The  battle 
took  place  June  28, 1778,  and  was  opened  by  Oen.  Lee,  who  commanded  the  advance  of 
the  American  force,  numbering  about  4,000  men.  Lee  s  attack  was  met  by  more  serious 
resistance  than  he  Itad  anticipated;  or,  probably,  his  raw  and  worn-out  volunteers,  who 
had  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  ten-ible  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  were  in  no  condition 
to  fight  the  British  veterans.  A  rout  of  the  Americans  was  the  result,  and  they  fell  Imck 
on  the  main  body,  which  was  commanded  by  Washington  in  person.  The  latter  was 
enraged  at  seeing  the  disorderly  retreat,  and  upbraided  Lee  in  the  most  violent  and  bitter 
manner.  He  then  took  command  himself,  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  a  sharp  engagement 
c<Hnmenced.  The  American  force  was  advantageously  postfed  on  a  height,  protected  by 
mantay  ground,  and  where  tbey  could  use  their  artillcvy  with  good  effect.  Lee  was  per- 
mitted to  resume  command  of  his  men,  and  succeeded  in  holding  his  i>osition  untL' 
mdered  at  last  to  retire,  which  he  did  in  good  order.  The  left  of  the  American  line  was 
cranmanded  by  lord  Stirling,  and  here  some  sharp  fighting^  took  place,  the  British  making 
strenuous  but  inadequate  efforts  to  turn  it.  Failing  in  this,  they  directed  their  attention 
to  the  American  right,  under  Greene,  with  Wayne  posted  in  good  position  in  an  orcliard, 
where  he  succeedm  in  keeping  up  a  galling  fire  upon  tlie  enemy,  under  cover  of  the 
trees.  The  latter  made  every  effort  to  oust  the  Americans  from  this  position;  and  here 
Col.  Mmcton  fell  at  the  h^  of  his  grenadiers  while  making  an  attack.  It  becoming 
evident  to  the  British  commander  that  the  Americans  were  too  strongly  placed  to  be 
didodged,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fall  back.  The  battle  ended  with  this  movement,  the 
Americans  not  being  strong  enough  to  follow  up  their  Bli^t  advantage;  and  during  the 
ni^t  the  Briti^  made  a  hurried  retreat,  undiscovered.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions 
during  his  life  when  Gen.  Washington  cranpletely  lost  his  temper;  and  for  the  error  or 
cowardice  which  occasioned  this,  Lee  was  court-martialed,  and  hla  command  was  taken 
from  him  for  one  year. 

MOHVIEK,  Henbi  BoNATENTtms,  b.  Paris,  1790-1877  ;  educated  in  Paris,  taking  up 
the  pencil  and  pen  after  essaying  trade.  In  183S  iils  pen-sketches  had  already  attracts 
much  attention,  and  be  incr^isea  the  r^utation  of  his  work  by  its  circulation  through 
the  then  new  art  of  lithography.  In  1^  he  illustrated  the  poems  of  Beranger  and  the 
faUes  of  La  Fontaine,  and  iiiCTease<l  his  reputation  for  the  creation  of  character  types. 
After  becoming  famous  for  this  work,  he  Iwgan  to  write  lau^iable  mimicries  of  humor- 
ous scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  street,  of  which  his  works  puhliahed  in  1880, 
entitled  Seinea  Populairet  KaSMmwiTet  de  Joteph  Prudhamme,  are  examples.  In  1831  he 
became  an  actor  at  the  t/iidtre  de  VaudetiUe,  where  his  original  humor  as  an  actor  made 
him  a  great  favorite,  excelling  particularly  in  the  representation  of  scenes  of  bis  own 
creation,  which  were  introdu^a  in  the  first  play  in  which  lie  took  part,  entitled  FamiUe 
Imprtnuie.  His  amUtlon  was  soon  sated  with  success  as  an  actor,  and  his  pen  resumed 
work  on  comedies  tliat  needed  no  stage  to  enhance  their  effect,  and  which  have  become 
dasaic  among  the  French.  Among  them  are:  Vh  Voyage  en  HoUande;  LetBourgeoia  de 
Parit;  Roman  eim  la  Poi-tiire;  Le  Bonheur  de  Vtpre  aux  Ohampe;  Peintree  Bourgeota; 
and  ie$  MHamorphmu  de  OKemoiaeau,  several  of  which  are  adapted  to  the  stage. 

HOnnEB}  Uabo.  b.  In  Italy,  1830 ;  became  a  reddent  of  Paris,  where  he  was  a 
student  of  history,  literature,  and  manners;  and  published  esteemed  works  lioth  in 
prose  and  verse.  In  later  years  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Joumai  dee  Dibata. 
Among  his  historical  works  are:  La  CoiimUte  de  laSieUepar  lee  Saraeent,  1847;  PrvUtt- 
aniitm  en  France,  18S4;  L'lUUie,  die  la  Terre  dee  Mortet  1869;  Qaribaidi,  HUtoire  de 
ia  OonqiUte  de*  Deux  Bidkt,  1861.  Of  works  of  another  character  are:  La  Vielle  FiUe;  La 
Tanie  Jeanrn;  Lee  Anumre  Permiee.  Of  comedies  and  marionettee  are  Le  Boi  Babolein; 
Le  Oure  ffTaeM;  La  Liffne  Dro&e;  Mouche  du  Coehe;  and  Aieux  de  Figaro.  A  volume 
«f  Us  poems  was  published  In  Paris  in  1871.  He  d.  1885. 

Moiro,  a  CO.  ia  e.  California,  between  Nevada  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  ; 
3884  sq.m.;  pop.  "90,  2063,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  irregular,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  mountain  offshoots  and  hills,  between  which  are  arahle  valleys. 
Borne  of  the  plain  country  is  adapted  to  grazing.  Much  of  the  county  Is  heavily 
wooded  with  spruce  and  pine.  Owen's  river  flows  through  the  s,,  and  the  branches  of 
Walker's  river  tlirough  the  north.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  In  paying  quantities  in 
then.w.  part.  Wheat  is  being  cultivated  with  success,  and  there  are  saw  and  quartv 
mills.  Co.  seat,  Bridgeport. 

MmOCEMTBJS  JAPOHICim,  a  species  of  flsh  which  Is  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Chinese 
*>d  Japanese  eeas,  for  which  a  family,  monoeentrida,  and  a  genus  monoeentrCe,  have 
been  created.    It  belongs  to  the  order  teleoetie,  sub-order  aeanthopteri.    It  has  a  com- 

Ced,  somewhat  oblong  body,  with  large  scides  in  the  form  of  osseous  plates  ;  eyes 
and  lateral ;  te^  Tillifonn,  both  on  jaws  and  palate  bones ;  branchite  large  ;  dorsal 
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fins  two,  first  one  very  atilnj,  hsTiDgbut  little  connecting  manbnme;  the  leocmd  dotul 


two  or  tbree  short  raya 

KO'NOCHOKD,  an  apparatufl  constructed  to  exhibit  the  mathematical  proportions 
of  musical  intervala.  Tt  consists  of  a  flat  board  of  4  or  8  ft.  long,  better  16  ft. 
where  space  can  be  spared.  The  breadth  of  the  board  is  according  to  the  number  of 
the  strings,  which  are  from  3  to  6.  The  board  is  covered  with  fine  white  paper.  A 
straight  fine  is  drawn  from  end  to  end  below  each  string,  and  each  line  is  accurately 
divided  into  the  different  proportions  into  which  the  full  length  of  the  string,  as  a  fun- 
damental sound,  harmonically  divides  itself.  See  Habuomics.  The  string  is  fixed  at 
one  end,  and  rests  on  a  bridge;  while  at  the  other  end,  where  It  also  rests  on  a  bridge.  It 
is  stretched  hy  a  tuning-peg,  or  by  a  weight.  The  sounds  from  the  strings  are  produced 
by  a  violin-bow.  The  monochora  is  cliiefly  used  in  illustrating  acoustical  expenmenUi 
In  the  proportion  of  Intervals  and  temperament.    Bee  IHus. ,  Souiro,  vol.  XIII. 

KOHOCEBOIIE  Is  a  painting  done  in  the  various  shades  of  a  single  color. 

KONOCOTTLED'OirOUS  FLAITTS,  plants  in  which  the  embryo  has  one  and  only  one 
cotyledon  or  seed-lobe.  The  cotyledon  in  these  plants  varies  extremely  in  form,  and  is  often 
comparatively  of  great  size,  but  has  always  a  elit,  from  which,  as  germination  takes  ptace^ 
the  gemmule  sprouts.  The  gemmule  in  elongating  assumes  an  acuminated  shape.  Mono- 
cotyledonous  plants  are  all  endogenous  (q.v.);  except  the  dictyogens  (q.v.),  in  which  the 
endfKenous  structure  is  not  perfec^y  exhibited.  They  are  also  endorhigal  (Or.  endon, 
wltiim,  Thwa,  a  root);  that  is,  tne  radicle  is  covered  with  a  cellular  sheath,  and  gives  rise 
to  fibrils  similar  to  itself  in  structure.  The  leaves  are  generally  sheathing  at  the  base, 
and  there  embrace  the  stem ;  they  also  generally  bave  simple  parallel  nerves  connected 
by  cross  veins,  the  leaves  of  dictyogens  alone  being  reticulated.  The  number  of  the 
parts  of  tlie  flower  is  generally  S,  or  a  multiple  of  3.  The  floral  envelopes,  often  splen- 
did. OS  in  lilies,  tulips,  etc.,  are  generally  united  as  a  perianth  (q.v.),  instead  of  forming 
a  distinct  calyx  and  corolla.  The  principal  natural  orders  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
are  grasses,  cyperaeea,  palms,  orchids,  acUamirua,  mutaeea,  liliaeea,  and  iridaeem.  The 
general  app^rance  of  monocotyledonous  plants  distinguishes  them  almost  as  perfectly  as 
any  structural  characters. 

Of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  smallest  portion  consists  of 
monocotyledonous  plants. 

XOHOD,  Adolphb  FHfiDfeEic  Theodoue,  3803-56 ;  b.  Copenhagen.  His  father, 
Jean,  residing  In  Paris  as  pastor  of  a  French  Protestant  church,  the  son  was  educated  at 
the  College  Bonaparte,  Paris,  and  then  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Oeoeva, 
remaining  till  1^4.  In  1826  he  visited  Italy,  and  preached  to  a  small  Protestant  con- 
gregation at  Naples  until  1837.  Betuming,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Lyons,  but,  his 
'evangelical  and  earnest  {weaching  being  dislifced,  he  was  removed.  His  congr^tion 
then  met  in  a  private  room,  and  soon  in  a  spaxuous  chapel,  and  at  the  end  of  SO  yeara  the 
evan^lical  ciiurch  of  Lyons  had  4  pastors,  many  evaonjlists,  and  8  chapels.  He  waa 
appointed  1^  the  government  professor  of  theology  at  Montauban,  where  he  remained 
11  years.  While  nlling  this  omce  he  traveled  in  southern  France,  preaching  and  instruct- 
ing the  people,  who  were  attracted  by  the  power  of  his  discourses.  Though  holding  the 
views  of  his  brother  in  regard  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  remained  in  the  national 
church,  and  !n  1849  succeeded  his  brother  as  pastor  at  Paris,  being  appointed  by  the  con- 
sistory of  Paris,  the  government  confirming  the  selection.  The  large  oratoire  was  filled 
every  Sunday,  and  the  small  room  was  used  for  Bible  lessons,  many  preferring  these  to 
his  greater  sermons.  In  18S6  he  was  suddenlystricken  down,  and  his  disease  pronounced 
jncurablc.  He  was  a  man  of  great  spiritual  power,  a  sympathizing  heart,  highly  culti- 
vated mind,  and  lofty  imagination.  He  was  an  eloquent  preaclier.  His  literary  works 
were  chiefly  sermons.  In  1844  be  published  a  volume  of  sermons.  He  Is  the  author  of 
Lueite,  ou  la  Lecture  de  la  BibU  j  Jxh  F&m.m6  ;  StarU  PatU, 

UO'SOD,  FRtDfiBic  JoAl  Jkah  Q&rard,  1794^-1868;  b.  Monnaz,  canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland;  educated  atOeneva;  entered  the  ministry  in  1830,  and  succeeded  his  father 
as  pastor  of  the  national  Protestant  church  of  France  In  Paris.  He  established  in  1824 
the  Arehivei  du  ChriaUanisme,  the  chief  organ  of  the  evangelical  French  Protestants,  and 
continued  its  editor  imtil  bis  death.  After  ofllciating  IS  years  as  pastor  of  the  oratoire, 
he  united  with  De  Qasparin  and  others  in  an  attempt  to  restore  a  rule  of  faith  in  the 
reformed  church  which  would  exclude  rationalists,  b^  making  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  essential  to  raeml>ersliip.  Faihng  in  this,  they  left  the  national 
Protestant  church  in  1849,  and  organized  independent  congregations  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Free  evangcTical  church  of  France.  Associated  vrith  Honod  were 
count  deOosparin,  E.  dePresseuse,  and  pastor  Fisch.  ThelnfiuenceortheFreeChureh 
has  been  so  great  that  the  majority  of  the  state  church  are  now  represented  to  be  evan- 
gelical. In  1868  Konod  visited  the  United  States  to  Interest  the  churches  here  In  th^ 
new  movement.  He  greatly  admired  American  institutions,  and  referred  to  this  country 
as  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  entire  separation  of  church  and  state.  -During  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  he  ardently  espoused  the  side  of  the  national  government,  sncTwas  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  address  which  was  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  Protestant 
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French  ministers,  declarlnir  tlmt  "the  triumph  of  the  Tebelllon  would  throw  back  for  a 
centuiy  the  progn^s  of  Cnristinn  civilizatiun  and  of  humanity,  raise  the  hopes  of  the 
Civorers  of  slavery  nod  the  slave  trade,  and  i^'ould  give  a  sad  Iilow  to  the  work  of  evan- 
gelical  missions."^  The  address  produced  a  marked  change  of  opinion  toward  the 
United  States  not  onlv  in  France,  out  also  in  England.  He  published  a  few  pamphlets 
and  several  sermons,  but  most  of  bis  writings  arc  in  the  Archtwa  du  ChristiarUtme. 

■O'NOSOH.   Sec  NAfiWHAL. 

XOITODT  (Greek,  Mo>iodia,a  solo)  is  a  poem  usually  of  a  mournful  character,  in  which 
the  mourner  is  supposed  to  lament  alone.  Tennyaou's /n  JAnuHiam  is  a  fine  example  of 
a  moiKxly  ;  another  is  Milton's  Lydda$. 

XOV(E'CIOtIS  (Qr.  mon<n,  one,  and  oildon,  a  habitation),  the  term  used  in  botany  to 
describe  those  plaots  which  have  the  male  and  female  ^rts  of  fructification  {Oamena  and 
piita$)  in  different  flowers,  but  upon  the  same  plant.  The  flowers  of  such  plants  are  also 
said  to  be  marue^ou*.  Monoecious  plants  form  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Liuiuean  artiflcial 
system,  but  many  occasional  instances  of  momacious  species  are  to  be  found  In  genera 
belonging  to  other  classes.  Common  examples  of  monoecious  plluts  are  the  hop,  twx, 
Mrch,  beech,  alder,  oak,  and  hazel. 

XO¥06KAX  (Gr.  morlot,  alone,  and  gramma,  letter),  a  character  composed  of  two  or 
more  letters  of  the  alphabet,  oft<;n  interlaced  with  other  lines,  and  used  as  a  cipher  or 
abbreviation  of  a  name.  A  perfect  monogram  is  one  in  wliich  all  the  letters  of  the  word 
are  to  be  traced.  The  use  of  monograms  be^a  at  a  very  early  date.  They  are  found  on 
Greek  coins,  medals,  and  seals,  and  are  particuhu'ly  numerous  on  the  coins  of  Macedonia 
and  Sicily.  Both  on  coins  and  in  MSS.  it  was  tlie  practice  to  represent  the  names  of 
states  and  cities  monograms,  of  which  above  600  are  known,  but  some  have  not  been 
deciphered.  Monograms  occur  on  the  family  coins  of  Rome,  but  not  on  the  coins  of  the. 
earher  Roman  emperors.  Coustantine  placed  on  his  coins  one  of  the  earliest  of  Christian 
monograms,  which  is  to  be  traced  in  the  recesses  of  the  catacombs,  composed  of  the  first 
and  second  letters  of  XPttfroS  (ChristusJ,  a  monogram  which  also  appeared  on  the  Laba- 
rum  (q.T.),  and  was  continued  on  the  corns  of  the  succeeding  emperors  of  the  east  down 
to  Alexander  Comnenus  and  Theodorus  Lascarls.  We  often  find  it  combined  with  the 
first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alplubet  (Rev.  i.  8).  Another  well-known  monogram  is 
that  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  IH8,  from  Uie  first  three  letters  of  IHSoiSi. 

Popes,  emperors,  and  kings  of  France  during  the  middle  ages  were  in  the  practice  of 
using  u  monogram  instead  of  fllj^og  their  names.  Almost  all  the  coins  of  the  French 
kiDgs  of  the  Carlovinginn  race  bear  their  respective  monograms,  as  also  do  those  of  Alfred 
andsome  of  the  other  Saxon  kings  of  England. 

I^iinters  and  engravers  in  Germany  and  Italy  have  used  monograms  to  a  lar^  extent 
at  a  means  ot  distinguishing  their  worths.  Id  these,  the  initial  letters  of  their  names 
were  often  Interwoven  with  figures  of  a  symbolical  character,  so  as  to  form  a  rebus  on 
the  artist's  name.  ■  Tlie  first  typt^rapliers  distinguished  their  publications  by  wood-cut 
vignettes,  whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  elder  Aldus;  but  besides  these,  each  made 
use  of  a  monogram  or  cipher,  a  series  of  which,  well  known  to  the  bibliographer,  fixes 
Ihe  identity  of  the  ancient  editions,  Germau,  Italian,  and  English,  from  the  inventiou  of 
printing  down  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  16lh  century.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
monograms  of  early  printers  and  others,  see  Brulliot,  Dktionnaire  det  Monogrammea 
(Munich,  1883-34);  Home's  Introduction  to  Bil)liogTaphy,  vol.  ii. ;  and  Herbert's  and  Ames's 
Tt/pographiral  Antiquitie*. 

liOVOOKAPH,  a  work  in  wliich  a  particular  subject  In  any  science  is  treated  by  itself, 
and  fofins  tlie  whole  subjuit  of  the  work.  Monographs  are  entirel;|r  recent  date,  and 
have  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  science.  In  botany  especially,  monographs  of 
ordera  tmd  genera  are  very  numerous;  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  most  splendid 
and  sumptuous  of  sdentfnc  works. 

■(Uro  LAXX,  in  Mono  co.,  Cal.,  measures  VA^  miles  from  e.  to  w.  and  11  from  n.  to  s. 
Its  watera  are  Intensely  salt  and  alkaline,  and  nu  fish  are  found  in  them,  although  there 
are  large  quantities  of  brine  shrimps  and  larvw  of  Insects.  Among  the  various  salts 
which  the  waters  contain  are  sodium  chloride,  sodium  carbonate,  bicarbonate  and 
sodium  sulphate.  The  marks  of  the  old  shores  of  the  lake  show  that  at  one  tim^  its  area 
and  depth  were  far  greater  than  at  present.    It  has  no  outlet.   Altitude,  3,883  feet. 

KOXOLITH,  a  monument,  column,  obelisk,  statue,  or  other  stnM^ure  formed  of  a 
HDKle  stone.  In  Indhi  there  are  examples  of  monolithic  temples,  the  whole  being  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  At  Baalbek,  Syria,  one  stone  has  a  length  of  70  feet,  a  width  of 
21  feet  and  a  thickness  of  14  feet.  A  shaft  quarried  at  Vinal  Haven,  Me.,  is  115  feet 
long  iO  feet  square  at  base,  and  weighs  150  tons.  The  monument  erected  to  General 
Jo£i  E.  Wool,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  a  monolith  75  feet  high. 

WnTOKA'VXA  has  loosely  been  made  to  represent  every  fonn  of  partial  insanity;  but 
has  been  more  rigidly  defined  as  that  mental  condition  in  which  a  single  faculty,  or  clasB 
of  faculUes  or  amodationa,  become  diseased,  the  mind  generally  remaining  healthy. 
Slieht  sod  solitary  aberrations,  such  as  where  a  savage  antipathy  to  cats  coexists  with  a 
love  for  human  kind ;  where  there  appears  to  be  an  incontrollable  tendency  to  Steal,  to 
squander  to  drink,  to  destroy,  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  are  supposed  to  be  com- 
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S alible  with  the  exerclM  of  intelligeDce,  and  with  the  discharge  of  many  of  the  ordinary 
uties  of  life.  Bj  a  more  strict  limitatioD.  the  term  has  been  cODfloed  to  such  affections 
as  involve  the  emotions  and  propensities  alone.  It  1b,  however,  held  that,  notwithstand- 
log  its  apparent  integrity,  the  wnide  mfnd  Is  Inndved  or  influenced  bv  the  presence  of 
such  morbid  conditions,  at  least  while  they  are  predominant  It  is  unaoubtedly  difficult 
to  point  out  in  what  manner  the  belief,  e.g.,  that  a  particular  organ  has  been  transmuted 
Into  glass,  can  interfere  with  or  render  the  memory,  or  the  power  of  Instituting  compari- 
sons, defective  and  untrustworthv;  yet  it  Is  legitimate  to  receive  with  caution  Merp  taaid- 
festation  of  powers  so  constitutea  that  they  fail  to  detect  the  incongruities  and  absurdities 
with  which  they  are  associated ;  or,  having  detected  the  real  character  of  these  errors, 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  cast  them  out,  or  to  dlsrc^iard  them.  There  is  much  counte- 
nance riven  to  this  theory  by  facts  which  indicate  that  even  Mvial  forms  of  mental 
obliquny  are  connected  with  an  unsound  organization;  and  that  particularly  and  rarely 
recognized  monomanias  are  invariably  associated  with  the  tame  BtnicturaJ  alteration. 
The  unhealthy  elevation  of  the  sentiment  of  cautiousness,  for  example,  especially  where 
it  amounts  to  fear  of  death,  panic,  or  panphobia,  is  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  heart 
and  large  blood-vessels;  while  the  monomaoia  of  ambition,  or  optimism,  as  It  has  been 
styled,  u  the  concomitant  of  the  general  paralysis  of  the  iosans.  It  will  be  obvious,  from 
the  deflnitlonB  prevlouslv  Introduced,  that  the  species  or  varieties  of  monomania  must 
cozrespond  to  the  feculties  or  phases  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  their  combinations. 
Several  great  divi^ons,  however,  have  been  signalized,  both  on  account  of  their  frequency 
and  of  tneir  influence  upon  tlie  individual  and  upon  society.  1.  Monomania  of  suspicion, 
comprehending  doubts  m  the  fldelitv  and  honesty  of  friends  and  those  around,  belief  in 
plots  and  conspiracies,  the  dread  ox  poison;  and  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  con- 
joined with  cunning,  the  propendty  to  conceal,  mystify,  and  deceive.  This  malady  has 
•frequently  been  ob^rved  in  mtimaie  connection  with  cancer  and  malignant  ^rowttis.  3. 
Monomutia  of  superstition  and  uuseen  agencies,  where  credulity,  mingled  with  religious 
awe,  peoples  the  external  world  with  specters,  omens,  mysteries,  msgnetism;  and  the 
imaglnauon  with  honors  or  ecstatic  reveries.  Insenmbility  to  pain,  or  indifference  to 
external  injuries,  has  been  observed  as  a  characteristic  of  udiriduals  affected  with  this 
disease.  8.  Honomauia  of  vanity,  or  euphoria,  where  display  and  ostentation  are 
Indulged,  without  reference  to  the  position  and  means  of  the  patient.  4.  Konomania  of 
fear.  5.  Monomania  of  pride  and  ambition.  6.  Kleptomania  (q.v.).  7.  Dipsomania 
(q.v.).  If  it  can  be  proved  that  such  morbid  tendencies,  as  have  been  here  mentioned, 
and  others  still  less  prominent,  are  merely  salient  points  of  a  great  breadth  and  depth  oi 
mental  disease,  the  plea  of  insanity  may  justifiably  be  employed. 

KOnOKA,  a  CO.  in  w.  Iowa,  on  the  Missouri  ;  081  sq.m.:  pop.  *90,  14,filS,  chiefly  of 
American  birth.  The  little  Sioux  river  flows  through  it.  It  is  chiefly  fertile  pra&ie. 
Indian  com,  wheat,  and  oats  are  raised.   Co.  seat,  Onawa. 

XOVOVOAEXLA^  river  which  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains  of  West  Virginia 
In  two  branches,  West  Fork  and  Tygart's  Valley  river.  Flowing  northwaid  and 
receiving  the  Clieat  and  the  Youehiogheny,  it  unites  with  the  Alleghany  at  Pittsburg  to 
for^  the  Ohio.  Its  total  length  is  800  miles,  but  for  for^  miks  onlT,  to  Brownsville,  Is 
it  navigable  for  steamboats.  Keel-boats  ascend  300  miles.  Its  most  important  tributaiy 
Is  the  Tou^iog^ieny.  The  Monongahela  flows  through  a  coimtiy  abounding  in 
Utuminoua  coal. 

KOHOKaAUA,  a  CO.  in  n.  W.  Va.,  next  to  Pennsylvania;  89S  sq.m.;  pop.  *90, 
15,705,  with  colored.  The  surface  Is  irregular,  and  Laurel  hill,  a  w.  offshoot  of  the 
Alleghanies,  traverses  the  e.  part.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian 
<»m,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  Monongahela  and  Cheat  rivers  flow  throuj^  tt. 
There  are  large  forests,  and  deposits  of  bituminous  coaL   Co.  se^  Hoigantown. 

MOTOMKT  A  LLIHK.  Bee  Rimrtai.t.ihm. 

WnrOPE'IBAI,  a  temple  formed  of  an  open  dxcle  of  colamns  caning  a  roof,  and 
without  a  cell. 

K0K07HT8ITEB,  the  name  @Ten  to  a  widely  ramified  sect  of  Christians  who  hold 
that  Christ  has  only  one  nature  (Gr.  nwfioe,  one ;  pkgna,  nature),  a  human  nature  become 
divine.  Monophysite  views  were  first  decidedly  put  forward  in  the  controversy  against 
NestoriuB.  Cvril  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  flesh  of  the  Logos  was  essential 
to  his  personality,  the  archimandrite  Eutyches  (q.v.)  went  on  to  assert  a  deification  or 
apotheous  of  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  a  synod  at  Ephseus,  in  449, 
commonly  called  the  "synod  of  robbers,"  to  this  doctrine;  but  he  and  bis  adherents  (at 
fliBt  called  after  him  Euttchians)  were  condemned  as  heretics  hj  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  451.  It  was  after  this  council  that  the  name  Monofhymee  began  to  be  used. 
The  decision  of  the  council,  however— viz.,  that  in  Clirist  (wo  natures,  neither  interfused, 
changed,  nor  divided,  were  united  in  one  person,  and  constituted  one  hypostasis— was 
not  calculated  to  allay,  but  rather  to  increase  discord.  Accordingly,  the  strife  grew 
hotter.^  The  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  clergy,  strongly  opposed  to  Nestorianlsm,  were  gen- 
erally inclined  to  Monophysite  views,  and  received  countenance  from  the  emperor  ueui- 
UaeuB.  After  long,  and  often  bloody  contests  between  the  supporters  of  the  ffltpoalta 
opinions,  the  Monophy^tes,  formerly  separated  from  the  orthtMwx  chundL  Thfa  «{» 
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ralioD  took  place  in  the  first  bftif  of  the  6th  c,  when  the  imperial  protection  hitherto 
beatowed  apon  them  was  lost  by  the  alliaoce  of  the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian 
with  the  Latin  church.  Besides,  they  liad  not  maintained  unity  among  titemselves.  Aa 
early  as  483,  when  the  emperor  Zeno  published  his  famous  Henoticon,  or  formula  of  con- 
ooio,  it  was  accepted  by  several  of  the  more  moderate  Monophysites.  This  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  extr^er  sectaries;  they  renounced  fellowship  with  their  laser  breth- 
ren, and  formed  a  seel  of  their  own.  They  were  called  Akepliowi,  and  formed  the  uUras 
among  the  Monophysites.  Controversies  arose  also  in  519  on  the  question,  whether  or 
not  the  body  of  Christ  was  corruptible.  The  Severians — iidlierents  of  Severua,  a  deposed 
bishop  of  Antioch— affirmed  tliat  it  was;  the  Julianists,orOa]anites,  followers  of  bisliop 
Julianus  or  Gajanus,  denied  it.  The  former  were  consequently  called  (Qr.)  PfUhaTtokU- 
riiU,(LtA.)  (^vruptiieDla!  (worshipers  of  the  corrupt);  the  latter,  Aphthartodoeeta  QxVxiven 
or  teachers  of  incomiption),  and  sometimes — as  an  incorruptible  body  could  only  be 
apparent,  and  not  real — P/tantaaicMti.  The  Apfithartodoeeta  spUt  again  on  tliis  oilier 
pwnt — whether  or  not  Christ's  body  was  created;  the  Aktiafetoi  (Qr.  ktao,  to  create) 
averting  that  It  was  not  created,  and  the  Kiisiclatrutt,  that  it  uxu.  The  Severians, 
called  abo,  after  one  of  their  bishops,  Theodosiam,  finally  got  the  the  upper  hand,  and 
excommunicated  their  opponents,  including  another  sect,  uie  Agnoetoi,  who  denied  that 
Christ  as  a  man  was  omniscient.  About  560  the  Monophyaite  AskuBnagea,  and  fUTter 
bim  the  Christian  phUoso^ier  Phiioponus,  ventured  to  apeak  of  the  three  peraons  in  Oie 
Godhead  as  three  gods.  Tliis,  however,  was  reckoned  heretical  even  by  tue  Monophv- 
sites  thCTQselves,  and  was  the  occasion  of  a  large  recession  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Monophysite  communities  continued  strongest  in  Eg^pt,  Syria,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  they  maintained  a  regular  ecclesiastical  order  under  their  own  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch ;  and  after  the  Syrian,  Jakob  Baradeeus  (Al-Baradai,  died 
about  578),  had  drawn  up  for  them  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  they  formed  the  inde- 
pendent cliurches  of  the  Jat^bita  (q.v.)  and  Armeniam.  See  Armenian  Church.  The 
Coptic  and  Abyssinian  churcbes  are  also  Mooophysitu  in  doctrine. 

MOHOP'OLI,  a  t.  of  soathem  Italy  in  the  pi-ovhice  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  Adriatic 
shore,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  phtln,  2fim.  e.8.e.  of  Bari.  Pop.  about  13,200.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Cirecian  origin,  the  name  In  Greek  signifying  the  solitary  city.  It  Is 
snrroondod  by  walls,  and  has  a  fortress  constructed  in  1552  by  Charles  V.  The  ndgh- 
boring  teiritoiy  yields  an  immense  quantity  of  (^ve  oil. 

■OVOPOLT,  from  the  Oreek.  signlflea  aole  aelling  or  individual  selling,  and  baa 
always  been  used  to  express  a  limitsUon  to  one  or  more  persons  of  tihe  riglit  or  power  to 
conduct  buaineep  as  a  trader.  It  is  generally  used  in  a  twd  sense  to  express  something 
injurious,  but  economic  science  has  lately  very  much  narrowed  Uie  field  over  which  its 
injurious  character  is  supposed  to  extend.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  created  by  force; 
if  It  come  in  the  natural  course  of  trade,  it  is  generally  beneficial.  Thus,  to  a  village 
where  three  or  four  traders  have  conducted  a  small  lazy  business,  drawing  large  profits, 
there  comes  a  capitalist,  who  sets  up  a  large  concern  on  the  ready-money  system,  and, 
by  selling  good  articles  at  a  low  rate,  absorbs  all  the  business.  He  is  of  course  abused 
as  a  monopolist  by  the  Ineffective  persons  be  bos  superseded ;  but  his  presence  is  a  bless- 
ing to  the  community  j^enerally.  If,  however,  he  had  gone  to  the  vlUage,  not  to  com- 
pete with  others,  but  with  a  royal'  patent  in  liis  pocket  securing  to  him  the  exclusive 
Uade  of  the  village,  as  he  could  seil  at  his  own  price,  and  make  a  fortune  without  trou- 
ble, he  would  of  cofirse  be,  like  the  old  royal  monopolists,  a  calamity  to  the  people. 

A  careful  distinction  must  be  preserved  between  monopoly  and  property — XasX  is  to 
say,  an  exclusive  right  to  trade  must  be  separated  from  an  exclusive  right  to  posaeu — 
for,  while  the  law  of  property  exists,  possession  will  always  be  exclusive.  If,  then,  a 
trade  can  only  be  conducted  with  large  capital,  it  must  fall  to  those  who  either  singly, 
or  by  oo-operation,  can  command  that  capital;  and  the  answer  to  all  complaints  on  tna 
part  of  others  is,  that  since  capitalists  can  best  serve  the  public,  it  is  best  for  the  public 
that  capitalists  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  old  corn-laws  and  landed  property  con- 
joined to  produce  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  distinction.  The  power  of  produc- 
ug  grain  within  England,  for  example,  has  always  been  limited  to  those  who  have,  either 
H  owners  or  tenants,  the  command  of  the  land.  Forfeit  all  the  land  in  that  country 
to-morrow,  and  proclaim  the  production  of  gr^n  to  be  free,  the  result  would  only  be  a 
change  of  ownership;  for  those  who  by  their  good-luck,  or  more  probably  by  their 
power,  got  hold  of  nch  old  wheat-lands,  would  produce  tlieir  grain  much  cheaper  than 
those  who  got  the  poor  lands,  and,  selling  the  pniduce  at  the  same  price,  would  pocket 
the  difference,  which  would,  in  fact,  just  be  rent  gained  by  them  as  the  new  landlords. 
But  when  dealers  offered  the  people  grain  from  abroad,  and  the  corn-laws  rendered  it 
impossible  to  sell  tiiat  grain  in  that  country,  then  there  was  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  the 
borne-producer,  having  the  effect  of  artificially  raising  prices,  and  otherwise  disturbing 
tnde. 

A  deal  of  l^slation  was  wasted  by  our  ancestors  In  enactments  to  prohibit  people 
fnHn  creating  monopolies  by  that  fair  competition  whidi  Is  now  cmisiaered  Uie  true 
healthy  development  of  trade.  Some  account  of  them  and  of  their  repeal  is  given  under 
E.NoiuMHiia  AHD  Reoratinq.  When  British  trade  was  increasing  in  the  16th  c. ,  it  found 
■ome  (dd  powers  alleged  to  be  Inherent  in  the  royal  prerogative  of  conferring  excluaive 
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trading  rights,  which  led  to  much  oppression  and  loss.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  parliament 
of  .1697  a  complaint  was  made  that,  for  the  benefit  of  favored  courtiers,  opprcsdve 
monopolies  had  been  granted,  not  only  for  the  sale  of  foreign  laxuries,  but  for  salt, 
leather,  coal,  and  other  uticles  of  ormnarr  consumption.  Queen  Elizabeth  said  she 
"hoped  her  dutiful  and  loving  subjects  would  nottakeaway  her  prerogative,  which  is  the 
choicest  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  pearl  in  her  crown  and  diadem." 
Parliament  relumed  to  the  charge,  however,  in  1601,  when,  on  the  reading  over  of  the  list 
of  monopolies,  a  theatrical  scene  occurred  by  a  member  calling  out;  "Is  not  bread 
among  the  number?"  and  on  this  producing  a  sensation,  continuing:  *'  Nay,  if  no  remedy 
is  found,  bread  will  be  there  before  the  next  parliament."  In  1631  parliament  took 
proceedings  ufainst  sir  Giles  Mompesson,  charged  with  an  oppressive  use  of  bis  patent's 
monopoly.  Four  years  afterwards,  an  act  was  passed  limiting  this  power  In  the  crown. 
It  leaves  only  the  nght  to  grant  a  limited  monopolv  in  the  manufacture  of  htolnvenUon 
to  any  inventor,  and  this  la  the  origin  of  the  English  patent  law,  and  of  the  Am«ican 
patent  law,  which  is  based  upon  It.   See  Patent,  CopnueHT,  Trusts. 

■OROFTESTTS  JATANEH8U,  a  peculiar  species  of  eel  found  In  the  East  Indian  seas 
and  along  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan.  It  has  a  more  elongated  body  than  most  eels  ; 
teeth  small  and  embraced  in  a  narrow  band  ;  branchial  apertures  meet  in  a  medium  silt 
beneath ;  no  caudal  or  pectoral  fins ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  rather  smalL 

MONOS'TOKA,  a  genus  of  trematoid  worms,  so  called  from  having  only  a  sinele 
sucker,  which  is  situated  anteriorly,  and  surrounds  the  mouth.  It  Delones  to  the 
tremaioda  digmea  (of  Van  Beaeden).  all  of  which  present  the  phenomena  of  alternation 
of  generations,  the  earlier  or  larval  forms  occurring  chiefly  in  molluscs,  while  the  perfect 
worms  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  vertebrated  animals.  Among  the  species  of  this 
genus  occur  Jf.^fmtn,  found  in  water-fowl  (the  larva  beingtheeerean(»««AAm0ra,  which  is 
»>mmon  in  pumorbit,  etc.),  M,  mutab^,  found  In  various  birds,  and  M.  lenti».  The 
last-named  species  derives  its  specific  name  from  its  having  tieen  found  by  Van  Nord- 
mann  in  a  Ions  extracted  iu  a  case  of  cataract.  Ck)bbold  and  other  distinffuished 
helminthologists  are  inclined  to  believe  that  tliis  is  not  an  independent  species,  bnt 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  dMoma  ophthaJmicbium  ci  Dieaing. 

XOSOTHEISIC,  the  term  usually  employed  to  denote  a  belief  In  the  numerical  unity 
(wntM  numero)  of  the  Godhead,  or  belief  in  and  worship  of  one  God.  It  is  tJiuB  the 
c^posite  of  po^/theim.  See  OoD.  The  "  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  "  Is  thought  by 
some  to  betncompadble  with  ihe  monotheism  taught  \a  Jesoa  Ohrfst,  and  fa  therefore 
rejected  as  no  part  of  his  teaching.  See  XTnitaruit6.  Mohammedans  and  Jews  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  "unity  of  God."  even  more  rigorously  in  some  respects  than  modem 
Christians:  at  least  theyrcject  with  vehemence  the  least  ap>proach  to  a  Trinitarian  OOB' 
ception  of  the  Deity.    The  majority  of  mankind  are  polyiheista. 

XOHOTH'ELISlf  (Gr.  monoa,  single,  and  thelein,  to  will),  a  modification  of  Eutychian- 
ism,  which  was  introduced  after  the  condemnation  of  that  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Clialcedon.  It  consisted  in  maintaining  that,  although  Christ  bad  two  natures,  yet 
these  natures  possessed  or  acted  by  but  a  single  will,  the  human  will  being  meij^  in  the 
divine,  or  absorbed  by  it.  The  author,  or  at  least  the  most  active  propagandist  of  this 
doctrine,  was  Sernua,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  obtained  for  It  the  support  of 
the  emperor  Heradius;  and  its  progress  was  materially  forwarded  by  the  silence  which, 
at  the  mstance  of  Sergius,  and  under  his  representations,  the  pope,  Honorius  (q.v.),  was 
induced  to  maintain  regarding  the  question.  The  doctrine  was  formally  condemned  ib 
the  sixth  general  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  680,  with  w-nich  condemna- 
tion it  is  commonly  said  that  the  early  controversies  on  the  incarnation  were  ended.  Bee 
Xuttcheb  and  Monofhtbitbs. 

XOHOTH'ELITES  (see  Honothelism),  persons  in  the  early  church  who,  in  the 
eiSort  to  explain  the  mystery  of  Christ's  person,  said  that  he  poBseBsed  only  one  will. 
Eutych^.  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  c,  bad  tau^t  that  Christ  had  only  one  nature, 
his  niunan  nature  having  been  absorbed  by  his  Aiviae.  The  impersonal  human  nature, 
he  said,  was  assimilated  and.  in  a  manner,  deified  by  the  personal  Logos,  so  that  his 
body  was  not  of  the  same  substance  as  those  of  manttind  generally,  but  was  a  divine 
body.  All  human  attributes,  also,  in  his  opinion,  were  transferred  to  the  one  subject, 
so  that  it  must  be  said,  God  was  bom,  God  suffered,  was  crucified,  and  died.  The 
monophysitcB,  in  distinction  from  the  Eutychians,  held  that  the  two  natures  were  so 
tintW  as  to  become  only  one  nature.  And  these  were  followed  by  the  monothelites, 
who  maintained  that  CThrist,  though  retaining  two  natures,  had  only  one  will,  the  human 
will  being  merged  in  the  divine.  That  is,  while  speaking  of  two  natures,  they  were  in 
fact  Eutychians  so  far  as  respected  the  faculty  of  the  will.  This  theory  was  made  promi- 
nent in  tlie  effort  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  to  compoee  the  disputes  in  the  church,  and 
especially  to  bring  back  the  Eutychians  and  monophysites,  the  latter  of  whom  were  veiy 
powerful.   Their  leader,  Cyrus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  called  a  synod,  688  a.d.  ,  whidi 

S>proved  the  monothelite  statement,  and  with  good  effects  at  least  for  a  time.  Many 
utychians  in  Annenia,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  districts,  were  brought  back  to  the 
church.  The  decision,  however,  was  opposed  by  Sophronius,  a  monk  orPalestine,  who, 
on  being  made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  did  not  beeitate  to  resist  both  the  open  approval 
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of  it  by  the  patriarch  of  Constaniinopli?  and  the  tacit  consent  yielded  to  ft  by  the  pope  of 
Rome.  He  soon  summoned  a  council,  wiiich  condemned  tlie  doctrine  of.tlie  one  will  as 
being  a  part  of  the  Eutychian  heresy.  This  decision,  in  its  turn,  was  condemned  by  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  who  issued  a  decree  forbidding  all  controTerqr  on  the  subject;  but 
hifl Influence  in  upho  Iding  m  onotiieli^  was  soon  arrested  hy  his  death ;  and,  after  much 
controrersy  and  mutuaJ  condemnation,  the  first  synod  of  the  Lateran,  0^,  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  wills  and  two  enemes.  The  final  condemnation  of  monothelism  was 
pronounced  at  the  6th  general  council,  Constantinople,  680,  where  It  was  declared  that 
there  are  in  Christ  two  natural  wills  and  two  niitural  operations,  without  division,  con- 
Tersion,  or  change;  wiUi  nothing  like  antagonism  or  like  confusion;  but  at  the  same  time 
that  the  human  will  could  not  come  Into  collision  with  his  dirine  will,  but  is  in  all  things 
subject  to  it. 

■OVOTBEM'ATA  (Or.  monot,  single,  (r^a,  an  opening),  the  lowest  order  of  mam- 
malm,  in  many  of  their  characterist^  points  indicate  an  approximation  to  birds.  Tlie 
skull  is  smooth;  the  braiu-case  very  small  as  compared  to  ue  face;  the  snout  much  pro- 
longed, and  the  jaws  unprovided  with  soft  movable  Hps,  and  not  furnished  with  teeth. 
<Id  the  omilhorhynchuB  there  are  two  horny  plates  in  each  half-jaw,  which  act  as 
teeth,  while  in  the  echidna  even  these  substitutes  for  teeth  are  wanting.)  The  cranial 
bones  coalesce,  as  a  bird's,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  leave  no  signs  of  sutures.  The 
external  ear  is  altogether  absent;  while  the  eyes,  though  small,  are  perfectly  developed. 

The  bones  of  the  shoulder,  forming  the  scapular  arch,  are  unlike  those  of  anv  other 
mammals,  and  in  some  respects  resemble  those  of  birds,  and  In  other  respects  wose  of 
reptiles.  At  the  top  of  the  sternum  is  a  .T-sfaaned  bone,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
clavicles,  corresponding  to  the  fureulum  in  tne  bird's  skeleton.  The  coracoid  bones, 
which  in  other  mammuals  are  mere  processes  of  the  scapula,  are  here  extremely  large, 
and  assist,  as  in  birds,  in  strengthening  the  scapular  arch;  while  the  scapulae  thdnselves 
are  produced  beyond  the  socket  of  the  humerus  (the  glenoid  cavity),  so  as  to  articulate 
with  the  sternum. 

The  pelvie  la  prodded  with  marsupial  bones,  althou^k  these  animals  do  not  possess 
a pouch. 

The  feet  have  five  toes,  aimed  with  long  nails;  in  addition  to  which,  the  hind-fteet  of 
the  males  are  provided  with  a  perforated  spur-like  weapon,  which  Is  connected  with  a 
gland.  The  Australian  aborigiues  believe  the  wounds  made  by  this  spur  to  be  poison- 
ous; but  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  of  the  fitct. 

The  ovaries  are  analogous  to  those  of  birds,  the  right  ovary  being  comparatively  unde- 
vdoped,  while  the  left  forms  a  racemiform  mass.  The  orifices  of  the  unnary  canals,  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  generative  canal,  ofieD,  as  in  birds,  into  a  common  cloaca,  from 
which  cnrcumatance  the  order  MoTU^mata  derives  its  name.  The  mammary  glands,  of 
which  there  is  only  one  on  each  side,  are  not  provided  with  nipples,  but  open  by  simple 
■fits  on  each  ride  of  the  abdomen. 

This  order  includes  only  two  or  three  species,  all  natives  of  Australia  or  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  which,  however,  form  two  families — the  ffrnithorhyn^ida  (see  Dl'Ck-bill). 
and  the  ecAidnida  (see  Echidna). 

No  fossil  remains  of  any  animals  of  this  order  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

XOKOTBOFA'CEX,  a  smiall  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants^  allied  to  erieea  and 
pvrolaeea;  but  remarkably  differing  from  both  in  meir  habits.  They  are  herbaceous 
luants  with  scales  instead  of  leaves,  and  grow  parasitically  on  the  roots  of  pines  and 
other  trees,  in  the  oortbem  parts  of  the  world.  A  common  American  species  is  momtropa 
^pop^,  eometimes  ailed  fiUte  beet^t-drope.   The  whole  pUmt  has  a  pleasant  smell. 

WnraZA'LB,  a  dty  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  and  6  m.  s.w.  of  iho 
titr  of  that  name,  on  the  flank  of  a  steep  hill.  Pop.  18,900.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a 
pakce,  several  conventual  establishments,  and  possrases  a  healthy  climate.  Its  chief 
source  of  wealth  is  its  export  trade  in  oil.  com,  and  fruit,  almonds  oeing  one  of  its  most 
important  products. 

■OSXO.  AiAZANDER,  an  eminent  anatomist,  and  founder  of  the  medical  school  of 
Edinburgh,  styled  primus  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  and  successor,  was  b.  at  Ix>ii- 
don,  Sept.  8,  1697.  His  grandfather,  sir  Alexander  Monro  of  Bearcrofts,  a  colonel  in 
the  army  of  Charles  11.  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651,  was  afterward  an  advocate 
St  the  Scottish  bar;  and  his  father,  John  Monro,  for  some  years  a  surgeon  iu  the  army 
of  King  William,  In  Flanders,  on  leaving  it,  entered  into  practice  in  Edinburgh.  Alex- 
ander ^udied  at  London  uuder  Cheselden,  at  I^uis  under  Bouquet,  and  at  Iieyden  under 
Boerhaave,  and  in  1719  passed  as  a  surgeon  at  Edinburgh.  In  Jan.,  1720.  he  was  elected 
by  the  town-council  first  i)rofea8or  of  anatomy  in  the  university.  Of  the  establishment 
uid  building  of  the  royal  infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  one  of  the  two  principal  pro- 
moters, and  after  It  was  opened,  he  delivered  clinical  lectures  there  for  the  benefit  of^ the 
students.  In  Jan.,  1756,  he  received  the  degree  of  h.d.,  and  in  March  following  was 
dectedafellowof  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh.  In  1759  he  resigned 
the  anatomical  diair  to  bis  youngest  son,  the  subject  of  the  billowing  notice,  but  con- 
tinned  his  clinical  lectures  at  the  Infirmary,  ms  principal  works  are — (k^eoiogy,  or 
TnaUae  on  the  AmUomy  of  ihe  Bonet  (Edin.  1726,  8vo);  £ww  on  Comparaliw  AnaUmg 
d^od.  1744,  8vo);  ObmnaXiiaM,  Ajiatonu'eal  and  Phymatogieat  (Edin.  1768,  8to);  and  an 
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Aeawnt  of  the  Sueeeu  of  InoeutaHon  of  SmaU-pae  in  Seotiand  (Edtn.  1766,  8vo).  He  was 
■ecretaiy  of  a  society  at  Edioburgb,  whicli  iniblished  s\s  volumes  of  Medical  Enaya  and 
Otaenatiimtt  many  of  Uiem  contributed  by  bimself.  Two  more  volumes  of  Buayt, 
P^ftieiU  and  Lttanrjf,  were  subaequently  issued  by  the  same  loctety,  under  the  name  of 
the  PhUoeopbical  Bocietr.  Dr.  Monro  died  July  10, 1767.  He  was  a  fellow  of  tbe 
Bo]^  Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  surgety  of  Paris. 

KOno,  AjjaxASBKRfSeeundut,  an  eminent  physician  and  medicidprofessor,  youn^ 
est  BOD  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Mar.  24,  1788.  He  studied  at  the 
unirerBltyof  tliat  city;  and  in  Oct,  1755,  obtained  the  degree  of  x.i>.  In  July  following 
be  was  appointed  loint  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  with  bis  father  In  tbe  universi^ 
of  Edinburgh.  He  attended  for  some  time  the  anatomical  lectures  of  Prof.  Mieckell 
at  tbe  university  of  Berlin.  He  al^o  visited  Leyden.  Admitted  a  licentiate  of  tbe  Edin- 
burffb  royal  college  of  physicians,  1758,  he  was  elected  a  fellow,  1759,  and  was  after- 
waras  president.  On  the  resignation  of  his  father  in  the  latter  year,  he  became  full 
professor  of  anatomy,  and  also  succeedei!  liim  as  secretary  of  tbe  niilosoplilcal  Society, 
which  in  1788  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  took  the  name  of  tbe  royal 
society  of  Edinburgh,  In  1757  he  pubbshed  at  Berlin  a  short  treatise,  De  Veni*  I^/m- 
f^tieia  Valvulogii,  in  support  of  the  tlieory,  that  the  valvular  lymphatics  over  tbe  whole 
of  the  animal  body  are  one  general  system  of  absorbents;  which  led  to  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  William  Hunter.of  London.  Among  bis  other  works  are — On  the  Structure  aria 
Function*  of  the  Nenoua  8i/»tem,  a  large  illustrated  folio  volume  ^in.  1788);  On  the 
^rudurc  and  I^ysioiogy  of  Fithet,  also  an  illustrated  folio  volume  (^'n.  1785);  Detcrip' 
Hon  ofaU  the  Buram  Mueota  the  Human  Body  (Edin.  1788);  and  Thrw  Treatiaet  onth0 
Brain,  the  and  the  Ear,  illustrated  by  plates  (Edin.  ITVJ,  4to).  He  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  academies  of  Paris,  Madrid,  ^rlic,  Moscow,  and  other  learned  institutions, 
and  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  Tranmctiotu  be 
contributed  various  papers.  In  1798  his  son,  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  tertiue,  was  con- 
joined with  him  in  the  professoTBhip;  and  in  1808  he  finally  retired  from  the  anatomical 
chidr,  and  from  his  eztendve  practice.   He  died  Oct.  Z,  1817,  in  his  87th  year. 

KOmtO,  Alexander,  Tsrtiue,  anatomical  professor,  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Monro* 
MntndiM,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  5,  1773,  was  educated  at  the  high  school  and  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  and  studied  medicine,  anatomy,  and  surgery  in  London.  In  179;:$ 
he  became  joint  professor  of  anatomy  with  his  father,  and  the  following  year  he  tocic 
hia  degree  of  x.D.  In  1808  he  instituted  the  class  of  practical  anatomy  in  the  universi  ./ 
of  Eduiburgfa,  and  in  1808  he  succeeded  his  father  In  the  anatomical  chair.  In  1828  ho 
vaa  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  contributed  manj 
valuable  papers  to  Its  IhiTuaetione.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
har^.  He  retired  from  bis  chidr  in  1847,  with  the  title  of  emeritus  professor  of  anaC- 
omy ;  and  thus  ended  the  connection  between  the  college  of  Edinburgh  and  the  family 
of  Monro,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter.  He  died  at  his  seat  of 
Craiglockart,  near  Edinburgh.  Mar.  10,  1859.  He  was  the  author  of  Ob»ervation$  on 
Orural  Hernia,  plates  (Edin.  1808);  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Outlet,  Stomach,  and 
IntettineB,  plates  (Edin.  1811);  Outlines  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Hvman  Body  (4  vols.  8vo, 
Edin.  1818);  and  other  professional  works. 

■OHXOB,a  CO.  in  s-w  Alabama,  n.e.  of  the  Alabama  river;  990  sq.m.;  pop.  '90, 
18,990,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  much  of  it  covered 
with  a  growth  of  pine.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  raldng  of  Indian 
com,  whbth  is  tbe  priiu^pal  crop.  Next  in  importance  are  sweet  potatoes  and  cotton. 
Ckmsiderable  quantities  of  molasses  are  manufactured  from  the  cane.  It  la  drained  by 
the  Alabama  river  and  Limestone  creek.   Co.  seat,  Monroeville. 

■onOE,  a  CO.  in  e.  Arkansas,  n.e.  of  the  White  river,  096  sq.m.;  pop.  '90, 15,886, 
inclu.  colored.  The  euiface  is  even,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  Is  cypress  swamps.  There 
are  extensive  forests  of  hickory,  sassafras,  and  white  oak.  The  ami  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  Indian  com  and  cotton.    Co.  seat,  Clarendon. 

MOnUKB,  the  most  southerly  co.  of  Fla.,  included  up  to  1887  what  is  now  Lee  co. 
It  is  partly  on  the  peninsula,  touclilng  Ponce  de  Leon  bay  on  the  west,  and  Florida  bay 
on  the  south,  and  includes  most  of  the  "  keys"  and  Uie  Ten  Thousand  Islands.  Area 
(land  and  water),  682  square  miles ;  pop.  '90, 18,786.  The  mainland  ia  flat,  and  much 
of  it  is  marshy.  The  north  and  west  parts  are  avdlable  as  cattle  ranges.  Co.  seat,  Key 
West. 

XfOnoiB,  a  CO.  In  central  Georgia,  w.  of  the  Ocmulgee.  droned  by  Tobesofka, 

Towaliga,  and  Echeconnee  creeks,  on  the  Central  railroad  of  Georgia ;  490  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'90,  19,187,  inciu.  colored.  Tbe  surface  is  uneven  and  billy  and  the  soil  gencmlly 
fertile.  Granite,  gold,  and  iron  are  found.  Tbe  principal  productions  aro  cotton, 
Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  sweet  potatoes.    Co.  seat,  Forsyth. 

■OHBOX,  a  CO.  In  s.w.  Illinnis,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Kaekaakfa  rivers;  880 
sq.m.;  pop.  *90,  12,948.  The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven.  Tbe  soil  is  fertile  and  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oala,  and  potatoes.   There  are  a  num- 
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ber  of  flour  mills  and  haraesa  manufoctories.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  passes 
through  it.   Co.  aeatf  Waterloo. 

Wnora,  a  ca  in  s.w.  Indiana;  area,  4S0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  17,673,  chiefly  of  American 
Urth,  Includ.  colored.  It  Is  drained  by  the  White  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  surface 
is  uneven,  soil  fertile,  and  the  principal  crops  grown  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and 
tobacco.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  saw  and  nour  mills,  woolen  mills,  currylne  shops  and 
tanneries.  It  Is  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  railroad.  Co. 
seat,  Bloomington, 

MOnOE,  a  CO.  in  a.  Iowa;  432  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  13,660,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  It 
is  well  watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams  and  creeks.  It  is  largely  prairie,  with  an 
undulating  surface,  uneven  in  some  portions.  The  soU  is  fertile,  and  grows  lai^e  crops 
of  Indian  com.  Next  in  amount  are  the  productions  of  wheat,  oats,  butter,  hay,  and 
potatoes.  There  are  some  saw  mills,  flour  mills,  and  a  few  smaller  manufacturii^  estab- 
nahments.  It  is  Intersected  by  the  Burlington  route  and  Iowa  Central  railroads.  Co. 
seat,  Albia. 

MOflJtra,  a  CO.  In  s.  Kentucky,  adjoining  Tennessee;  272  sq.  m.;  pop,  '90,  10,989, 
includ.  colored.  The  surface  Is  uneven.  The  soil  Is  fertile,  and  grows,  besides  tobacco 
and  com,  which  are  the  chief  productions,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes  in  consid- 
erable quantities.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cumberland  river  and  the  source  of  the  Big 
Barren.   Co.  seat,  Tompltlnsville. 

■ranOE,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  MichigaD,  along  the  shores  of  lake  Erie,  adjoining  Ohio;  630 
sq.  m, ;  pop.  '90,  32,S37.  The  Huron  river  flows  along  its  n.e.  side.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Raisin  river,  which  passes  through  a  fertile  valley,  with  flne  scenery.  The  most 
Important  productions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  potatoes,  butter,  and  hay. 
There  are  a  number  of  saw  mills,  carriage  manufactories,  and  tanneries.  There  are  also 
flour  mills,  brick-yards,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  tools.  The  Flint  and  Pfere 
MarquiMe,  the  Lake  3hore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  HichlgaxiL  Central  and  other 
railroads  pass  throu^  it.   Co.  seat,  Monroe. 

MOHWS,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Mississippi,  having  the  state  line  of  Alabama  for  Its  e.  bound- 
ary, and  a  branch  of  the  Tombigbee  river  for  its  8.W.,  is  drained  by  that  river.  Intersect- 
ing It  centrally,  and  traversed  hy  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  the  Illinois  Central  and  other 
lailroads;  770  sq.  m,  ;'pop.  '90,  30,7;iO.  Its  surface  Is  generally  level,  in  some  localities 
low  and  swampy,  in  others  covered  with  dense  forests  of  hard  wood.  Interspersed  with 
groves  of  magnolia,  tulip  tree,  beech  and  elm.  Its  soil  is  a  calcareous  loam,  very  fertile, 
and  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock  and  the  production  of  wheat,  corn,  sweet  pota- 
toes, cotton,  and  dairy  products.    Co.  seat,  Aberdeen. 

MOEXOE,  a  co.  in  n.  e.  Missoiu-i;  dU  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  20,790.  It  is  well  watered  by 
the  Salt  river  and  Its  tributaries.  It  is  principally  a  fertile,  rolling  prairie.  Great  crops 
of  com  are  grown,  and  wheat,  oats,  butter,  hay,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised  In  quanti- 
ties. Rich  veins  of  coal,  limestone,  and  freestone  are  found.  Agriculture  is  the  princl- 
nd  business,  and  manufacturing  has  not  been  much  developed.  It  Is  on  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  railroad.   Co.  seat,  Paris. 

MOEBOB,  a  CO.  in  V.  New  York,  having  lake  Ontario  for  its  n.  boundary;  721  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '90,  189,580.  It  is  draiued  by  the  Genesee  river,  the  Irondequoit,  the  Honeoye,  and 
other  small  streams.  It  Is  intersected  centrally  by  the  Erie  canal,  crossing  the  Genesee 
river,  aud  hr  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  river,  the  Borne,  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg,  the  Erie,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  tlie  West  Shore,  the  Rochester  and  Lake  Ontario, 
and  several  other  railroads.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  sloping  towards  the  water, 
and  well  wooded.  Its  orchard  products  are  very  considerable,  and  fralt  and  orna- 
mental trees,  apples,  and  wool  are  among  Its  exports.  Iron  Is  mined;  other  mineral 
depositsare:  Medina  sandstone,  Silurian  limestone,  gypsum,  and  water-Ilme.  Its  domes- 
tic trade  Is  Important,  and  its  commercial  facilities  render  its  foreign  commerce  of  great 
value.  Its  unlimited  water  power  Is  utilized  by  factories,  and  among  its  vast  Industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  residy-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars,  hats  and  caps, 
steam-engines,  bank  locks,  machinery,  etc.  At  Its  county  seat  are  the  Lelghton  iron 
bridge  worics;  and  Its  flour  mills  grind  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  annually.  Co.  seat, 
Rochester. 

miEBOB,  a  CO.  In  8.e.  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river;  468  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  26,176,  of  Amer- 
ican birth.  The  surface  is  uneven,  heavily  wooded,  and  contains  deposits  of  coal. 
Iron  is  found  In  some  parts.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  chief  staples  are  tobacco  and 
com.  The  productions  next  in  importance  are  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  and 
wool.  Large  quantities  of  cheese  are  manufactured.  There  are  saw  and  planing 
mills,  tanneries  and  carrying  shops,  fnmltnre  factories  and  flour  mills.  Co.  seat, 
WoodsSeld. 

MOraOB,  a  CO.  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  having  the  Delaware  river  for  Its  s.e.  boundary, 
teparatlng  it  fnnn  New  Jersey,  a  range  of  the  Blue  mountains  for  its  s.,  and  the  Lehlgli 
riverfor  its  n.w.  boundary;  about  625  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  20,111.  It  Is  intersected  by  the 
IMaware,  Ladcawanna  and  Western,  and  the  New  York,  Susquehanna,  and  Western 
rtfltoads.  Its  fertile  valleys  are  interspersed  with  elevations  In  some  localities,  and 
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diversified  by  forests  of  hickory,  walnut,  etc.  It  is  dmlned  "bj  Brodhead^s  and  Toby- 
Iiannacreekd;  limestone  and  slate  are  quarried.   It  contains  the  chumlng  rammer  resort 

of  Delan'are  Water  (lap,  where  the  Delaware  river  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge  through 
a  gorge  two  or  three  miles  long,  wh<>ae  sides  rise  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  surrounding  country  Is  noted  for  its  pictoresque  scenery.    Co.  seat,  Stroudsburg 

KOVBOB,  a  co.  in  a.e.  Tennessee,  next  1o  North  Carolina;  580  sq.m.;  pop.  '90, 
15,829,  inclu.  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  billy,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile  In 
the  vftlleya.  Portions  are  heavily  wooded.  Wheat,  oata,  pork,  ana  Indiaa  corn  are 
the  chief  products.  It  is  on  one  of  the  branches  of  tbe  Southern  railroad.  Co.  seat, 
Hadisouville. 

XOntOE,  n  CO.  In  s.e.  West  Virginia,  having  for  its  s.  and  s.e.  boundary  a  ridge  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  the  Kanawha  river  croeaing  its  extreme  n.  section  and  a  por- 
tion of  Its  S.W.;  460  sq.m.;  pop.  "90.  13,429,  chiefly  of  American  birth*  with  colored. 
It  is  iDtersected  by  the  Cheaapeake  and  Ohio  railroad.  It  Is laraely  covered  with  fwvsta 
of  hardwood  diversified  by  groves  of  sugar-niaple.  The  soil  Ja  very  fertile,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  for  its  good  pasturage  ana  facilities  for  stock  raising.  Both  red  and 
white  sulphur  springs  are  found  in  t&  wuth.  Co,  seat,  UnI<Hi. 

WmnOKt  a  ca  in  8.W,  Wiscon^;  900  aq.m.;  pop.  *00.  23,311.  The  aurftce  la 
rolling  and  irregular.  The  aoil  Is  fertile,  producing,  in  large  quantities,  com,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  bay.  Large  amounts  of  wool  and  butter  are  made.  Co.  seat, 
Sparta. 

XOHBOE,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Monroe  CO.  Mich. ;  on-  the  Raisin  river,  and  the  Ann 
Arbor,  tbe  Flint  and  P^re  Marquette,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the 
Michigan  Central  railroads;  40  mites  s.  w.  of  Detroit.  It  was  settled  under  the  name 
of  F^nchtown  by  Fren<^  from  Detroit  in  1784,  and  received  American  settlers  about 
179:}.  The  battle  of  tbe  river  Raisin,  between  English  and  Indians  and  an  American 
force  In  181S,  was  followed  by  the  massacre  of  several  hundred  American  prisoners. 
The  city  has  a  fine  harbor,  public  park,  public  llbnuy,  St.  Mary's  academy  (R.  C),  hl^ 
school,  national  and  other  banks,  electric  lights,  and  several  weekly  newspapers.  Mon- 
roe Is  an  important  depot  for  grain  shipment,  and  also  exports  glass-sand.  The  chief 
Industries  are  woolen,  lumber,  paper,  grist,  and  plaster  mills,  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  tanneries,  extensive  nurseries,  etc.   Pop.  '90,  6:i58. 

MOWBOEf  James,  fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  b.  in  Westmoreland  co., 
Virginia,  April  28,  1T58.  He  was  descended  from  a  Captain  Monroe  of  the  army  of 
Charles  I.,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1653.  He  entered  William  and  Maiy  College, 
but  on  the  Iveaking  out  the  revolutionary  war,  left,  at  tlie  age  of  eighteen,  to  join 
the  armvunder  Washington.  Before  loogm  was  commissioned  lieutenant,  ana  during 
the  battle  of  Trenton  captured  a  British  battery.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincv ; 
then  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling,  a  position  which  debarred  him  from  entering  Uio 
army  as  a  commissioned  officer.  He  took  up  tlie  study  of  law  under  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  when  the  British  invaded  the  Carolinas,  he  was  sent  as  niilitair  commissioner  to  the 
army  in  South  Carolina.  In  1783  he  was  elected  from  Kio^  George's  county  to  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  and  appointed  a  member  of  its  executive  council.  In  178S  lie 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  while  a  member  of  that  body  was  prominent  in 
the  movement  to  give  Congress  power  to  regulate  trade  between  the  states,  and  waa 
foremost  in  denouncing  the  claim  of  Spain  to  the  right  of  navigation  on  the  Mlssiasippi. 
In  1785  he  married  a  Miss  Eortright,  of  Xew  York,  and  settled  in  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
He  re-entered  the  state  assembly  in  1787.  and  In  1788  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  to 
decide  on  tlie  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  opposing  lis  ratification,  because  he 
feared  the  power  and  encroachment  of  the  federal  government.  Be  was  afterwards  sent 
by  Washington  as  minister  to  France,  and  was  received  with  singular  enthiudasm  by 
the  revolutionary  government.  He  was,  however,  soon  recalled,  for  having  too  decided 
French  sympathiea.  In  1799  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  ;  and  in  1808  sent  by 
JclTeraon  as  minister  to  France,  to  purchase  Louisiana,  which  vast  territory  he  secured 
for  16,000,000  dollars.  He  was  now  employed  forseveml  years  in  diplomacy  in  England 
and  Spain.  On  the  election  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  presidency,  hewasmadesecretu'y  of 
slate,  and  also  performed  tbe  duties  of  secretaiy  of  war.  In  1816  his  eihinent  services 
were  rewarded  by  hia  being  elected  president  of  tlie  United  States  by  the  democratic- 
republican  party,  and  he  made  himself  very  popular.  The  acquisition  of  Florida  from 
Spain,  and  the  settlement  of  ihe  vexed  question  respecting  the  extension  of  Blavery  by 
the  Missouri  compromise,  by  which,  after  the  recepUon  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state,  tho 
institution  was  prohibited  above  the  line  of  latitude  86°  80",  helped  to  secure  his  re-elec- 
tion in  1820.  His  most  popular  acts,  perhaps,  were  the  recognition  of  tbe  independence 
of  Mexico  end  the  South  American  republics,  and  tlie  promulgation  of  what  has 
since  been  called  tne  "  Monroe  doctrine,"  in  which  he  declared  the  American  policy  of 
"  neither  entanglir.g  ourselves  in  tlie  broils  of  Europe,  nor  suffering  the  powers  of  the 
old  world  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  new,"  and  that  "any  attempt  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  would  be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety."   In  1835  tao  retired  to  his  seat  at  Oak  Hill,  Loudon  co.,  Viiglnia;  but  he  still 
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conthmed  In  the  public  service.  After  being  twice  president,  he  acted  as  Justice  of  the 
pwee,  a Tieitor of'the  uniTersitjof  Virginia,  and  member  of  a  state  convention;  but  a 
Mofuse  generosity  and  UoapitaJtty  caused  him  to  be  overwhehned  with  debt,  and  h« 
lound  refuge  with  his  relatious  iu  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1881 — like  his  prede- 
cessors, Adams  and  Jefferson,  on  July  4.  He  was  an  honorable  and  able  statesman, 
though  not  a  speaker  or  a  man  of  briluant  talents. 

mnnOK  DOCnum,  a  scheme  of  public  policy,  homed  after  its  author,  James  Hon* 
roe.  fifth  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  whom  it  was  enunciated  in 
his  message  to  congresf^  Dec  S,  1838.   Hr.  Hooroe  set  forth  in  his  message  that  "as  a 

Erinciple,  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  podUon  which  they 
ire  assumed  aud  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  cousid^vd  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  power;"  and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  European 
powers  to  "  eztena  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  would  be  regarded 
oy  the  United  States  as  "dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,"  and  would  be  opposed 
accordingly. 

MOVS  (Flem.  Bcrgken),  an  important  t.  of  Belgium  (formerly  fortifled),  capital  of  the 
province  of  Halnaut,  on  the  Trouille,  38  m.  s.s.w.  of  Brussels.  Its  fortifications  were 
renewed  and  strengthened  since  1818,  but  in  1666,  In  accordance  with  the  new  arrange- 
ment for  tbe  d^ense  of  the  country,  they  were  demolished.  The  Immediate  Tttdnity  can 
be  Ud  under  water  by  altering  the  course  of  the  Trouille.  The  taital  tU  Cmdi  connects 
the  town  with  tbe  Scheldt,  and  there  is  communication  by  railway  with  Brussels,  Vaten- 
eiennea,  Cliarleroi,  etc.  Its  principal  ai'chltectural  ornament  Is  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Wandm,  dating  from  the  16th  and  16th  centuries— a  masterpiece  of  Gothic.  The  chief 
manafactares  are  linen,  lace,  earthenware,  tobacco,  chocolate,  oils,  pins  and  porcelain. 
The  vicinity  forms  an  extensive  coalfield,  with  about  400  pits.  A  large  trade  is  carried 
<»  in  coals,  flax,  hemp,  horses  and  cattle.   Pop.  (comm.)  W,  26,800. 

Hons,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Boman  station,  was  made  the  capital  of  Haln- 
suit  by  Charlemagne  in  804!  During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  it  was  frequently  the 
object  of  contest  between  France  and  Austria. 

■GKBBIttUJSuic,  a  French  title,  compounded  of  the  words  mon  and  aeigneur,  mean- 
^gmy  lord,  ^pticable  to  royal  or  imperial  prmccs,  cardinals,  anjUbishops  and  bishops 
oiFruice,  and  accorded  in  courtesy  to  the  high  officers  of  government,  and  persons  gen- 
cndly  of  fai^  rank.  Its  plural  is  mewignewrt.  Abbreviations  mgr.,  mgr».  The  title 
was  not  applied  to  bishops  until  about  the  close  of  the  17th  c,  when  they  acquired  it  by 
concerted  action  in  addressing  each  other  in  that  way.  Their  title  previously  was  sbni^y 
motu&wr.  A  law  of  the  French  convention  in  1801  interdicted  the  nae  oi  the  tiUe  to 
bishops  and  archbishops,  and  required  tliem  to  confine  their  dgnature  Uties,  and  their 
addresses  to  each  other  to  the  words  cito^ert  or  numaevr.  In  the  language  of  French 
thieves  monte^neur  is  applied  to  a  tool  used  to  break  locks. 

XOHSBBXAT.    See  Montsebbat. 

■OHBIEUB,  plural  meaneura^  a  French  title  formerly  addressed  to  persons  of  medium 
rank,  and  corresponding  to  sir  or  my  sir  in  English;  now  universally  employed 
in  French  by  all  gentlemen  in  addressing  each  other.  It  is  also  used  as  a  prefix  to  titles 
of  rank,  as  montuur  le  prince,  waaiewa  lea  dfputia,  monateur  le  vr0tf  <uid  as  a  form  of 
respect  tn  mentioning  a  third  person  without  regard  to  rank,  as  numaiatr  votre  Jrirc, 
vimuiatr  vein  wMa,  etc  In  the  middle  ages  the  title  was  given  to  saints,  as  viotuieur 
Mint  Pierrv,  moiuieHr  mini  Jean^  etc.,  and  also  In  the  same  manner  applied  as  a  prefix 
to  the  names  of  popes  and  of  members  of  the  royal  family  when  alluded  to  in  the  third 
person.  It  was  the  special  title  of  the  oldest  brother  of  the  French  king,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  specifically  indicated  when  one  spoke  simply  of  monsieur. 

W)VnxnB  BE  PAXI8.  The  euphemistic  name  popularly  given  in  Fhmee  to  the 
public  executioner.    See  Jack  Ketch. 

■0V8OH,  a  town  in  Hampden  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Chicopee  river  and  the  Central 
Vermont  railroad;  1*1  miles  e.  of  Springfield.  It  was  incorporated  In  1700;  contains  the 
villages  of  Honson  Central,  North  Honson,  South  Honson,  and  Quarry ;  and  has  the 
state  hospital  for  epileptics,  an  academy  of  high  repute,  a  public  library,  national  and 
savings  )>anks,  granite  quarries,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  manufactories  of  woolen 
goods,  and  straw  hats  and  bonnets.    Pop.  '90,  3,650. 

X0S8OV,  Sir  Edmund  John,  British  diplomatist,  was  b.  Oct.  6, 1834,  wan  educated 
at  Eton  and  Ballinl  college,  Oxford.  Has  held  diplomatic  positions  under  tbe  British 
government  at  I^s,  Florence,  Washington,  Brussels,  was  consul-^eueral  to  Hungary 
(mi),  was  made  a  C.B.  in  1878,  has  been  amrassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  Austria  1S93  and  to  Prance  18tf7. 

XOHBOOK  (Malayan,  muaim)  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  mautim,  a  set  time  or 
mison  of  the  year,  and  is  applied  to  those  winds  prevailing  in  the  Indian  ocean  which 
blow  from  the  8.w.  from  April  to  October,  and  from  theopposite  direction,  or  n.e.,from 
October  to  April.  The  existence  of  these  winds  was  made  known  to  the  Orceks  during 
ttw  Indian  expeditious  of  Alexander,  and  by  this  knowledge,  Hippalus  was  emboldened 
toa^across  tbe  open  sea  toMuzeris,  the  emporium  of  Malabar.  The  monsoons  depend, 
lo  eommoa  with  all  ^nds,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  on  the  Inequality  of  heat  at  dif- 
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fcrent  places  and  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis ;  Imt  more  particularly  they  are  occaaloiied 
by  the  same  circumstances  which  produce  the  trade  n-intu  and  the  land  and  Ge:^  breezes, 
being,  in  fact,  the  combined  effect  of  these  tWo  sets  of  causes. 

If  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth  were  entirely  covered  with  water,  the  trade- 
winds  (q.  T,  uuder  Wind)  would  blow  constanUy  from  the  n.e.  iu  the  n.,  and  from  the 
6.e.  in  the  s.  of  the  torrid  zone,  with  a  belt  of  variable  winds  and  celma  InterpOBed;  the 
whole  system,  following  the  sun's  course,  moving  northward  from  Decemlm-  to  June, 
and  southward  from  June  to  December.  But,  especially  in  the  eastern  faemlspfaeK,  large 
tracts  of  land  sEoetch  into  the  tropics,  and  g^ve  rise  to  ttie  extensive  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances for  which  those  parte  of  the  earth  are  bo  remarkable.  During  the  summer  half  of 
the  year,  the  n.  of  Africa  and  the  s.  of  Asia  are  heated  to  a  hi^er  degree  than  the 
Indian  ocean,  while  Australia  and  South  Africa  are  much  colder.  As  the  heated  air  of 
Boutliem  Asia  expands  and  rises,  and  the  colder  air  from  the  s.  flows  in  to  supply  ita 
place,  a  geoeral  movement  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Indian  ocean  sets  in  towards  the  n., 
thus  giving  a  aoutherlj/  direction  to  the  wind;  but  as  the  air  comes  from  those  parts  oC 
the  globe  which  revolve  quicker  to  those  which  revolve  more  slowly,  an  easterly  direc- 
tion will  be  communicated  to  the  wind;  and  the  combination  of  these  two  directions 
results  in  the  s.w.  monsoon,  which  prevails  there  in  summer.  Since,  during  winter. 
South  Asia  is  colder  than  the  Indian  ocean,  which,  again,  in  its  turn,  is  colder  than 
South  Africa,  a  general  motion  of  the  atmosphere  sets  in  towards  the  s.  and  west.  As 
this  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ordinarr  trade-wind,  the  effect  in  winter  is  not  to 
change  the  direction,  but  only  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  trade-wind.  Hiub,  while 
B.  of  the  equator,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficiently  large  tracts  of  land,  the  s.e.  trade- 
winds  prevail  throughout  the  year;  on  the  n.  of  the  equator  we  find  Uie  8.w.  monsoon 
in  summer,  and  the  n.e.  in  winter;  it  being.only  in  summer  and  n.  of  the  equator  that 
great  changes  are  effected  in  the  direction  of  the  trade-wind. 

Similar  though  less  strongly-marked  monsoons  prevail  off  the  coasts  of  Upper  Guinea 
in  Africa,  and  Mexico  in  America.  The  e.  and  w.  direction  of  the  shores  of  these 
countries,  or  the  large  heated  surfaces  to  the  n.  of  the  seas  which  wash  their  coasts, 

Eroduce,  precisely  as  in  tlie  case  of  South  Asia,  a  s.w,  monsoon  in  summer.  Aa  might 
ave  been  expected,  the  monsoon  off  the  coast  of  Mozambique  Is  easterly,  and  that  off  the 
coastof  West  Australia  north-westerly.  The  trade-winds  also  suffer  considerable  change 
in  tlteir  direction  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  Peru,  Lower  Ouinea,  etc  These,  though  some- 
times considered  monsoons,  are  not  truly  such,  for  they  do  not  change  their  directions 
periodically,  so  as  to  be  opposite  to  each  other,  like  true  monsoons,  hut  only  veer  through 
a  few  points  of  the  romposs.    For  a  fuller  account  of  these  parUal  defiecUons,  see 

WlHD. 

In  April,  the  n.e.  monsoon  changes  into  the  s,w. ;  and  in  October,  the  s.w.  into  tbe 
n.e.  These  times  depending  on  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  varying  with 
the  latitude,  are  called  the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons,  and  are  generally  accompanied 
by  variable  winds,  by  intervals  of  calm,  and  by  furious  tempests  and  hurricanes. 

Monsoons,  when  compared  with  the  trade-winds,  will  be  found  to  piny  a  most  bene- 
ficial and  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  globe.  Their  greater  velocity,  and  tlir 
periodical  changes  which  take  place  in  their  direction,  secure  increased  facility  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  different  countries.  But  the  full  benefits  following  in  their 
train  are  not  seen  unless  they  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  rain-fall  of  southern 
Asia.  Indeed,  the  fertility  ot  the  greater  part  of  this  fine  re^on  is  entirely  due  to  the  mon- 
Boons;  for  if  the  n.e.  trade- wind  had  prevailed  there  throughout  the  year,  central  and 
western  India,  and  many  other  places,  would  only  have  been  scorched  and  barrea 
saharas.  The  r^-fall  of  India  depends  entirely  on  the  monsoons.  The  coast  of  Malnbar 
has  its  rainy  season  during  the  s.w.  monsoon,  which  brings  thither  the  vapors  of  the 
ocean.  On  the  Coromandel  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  n.e.  monsoon  which  brln^ 
Uie  rain  from  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  two  coasts  of  Hindustan  liave  therefore  their 
seasons  reversed,  the  dry  season  of  the  one  coiresponding  with  the  wet  season  of  the 
other. 

MONBTES.    See  Mokstrositt.  in  anatomy. 

KOKSTBAKOE  (Lat.  monstrare,  to  show),  called  also  OstbhsoRt,  the  sacred  utensil 
employed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  consecrated 
host  for  the  adoration  of  the  people,  as  well  while  it  is  carried  in  procession,  as  when  it 
is  exposed  upon  the  altar  on  occasions  of  special  solemnity  and  prayer.  The  use  of  the 
monstrance  probably  dates  from  the  establishmeut  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  in 
the  18th  century.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  Uie  foot  or  stand  upon  which  it  rests,  and 
the  repository  or  case  in  which  the  host  is  exiiibited.  The  latter  contains  a  small  semi- 
drcular  holder  called  the  tunuia,  or  crescent,  in  which  the  host  Is  fixed;  and  it  appears 
anciently  to  have  been  of  a  cylindrical  or  tower-shaped  form,  in  the  central  portion  of 
which,  consisting  of  a  glass  or  crystal  cylinder,  the  host  was  placed.  At  present  It  is 
more  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  star  or  sun  with  rays,  the  central  portion  of  which  is  of 
glass  or  crystal,' and  serves  to  permit  the  host  to  be  seen.  This  portion,  or  at  least  the 
orescent,  is  of  gold  or  of  silver  gilt;  the  rest  is  generally  either  of  the  precious  metals,  or 
at  least  g^lt  or  nlvered,  although  the  lower  portion  is  oCcasinnally  of  bronze  artistically 
wrought   In  many  cases  It  Is  of  most  costly  materials  and  workmanship.   The  mon- 
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fltrance,  like  the  other  TeBsels  used  in  the  Euchoristic  service,  is  consecrated  hj  a  Hshop, 
or  a  priest  deligated  by  a  bishop.  By  a  peculiar  itsage  of  the  city  of  Lucerne,  in  Switzer- 
land, the  Eucharist  is  always  carried  in  the  monstrance,  when  being  borne  to  the  sick. 

XOBBTBSIET,  Enoukbrand  oe,  189&-14Q8 ;  a  chronicler  following  Immediately 
after  Froiasut,  and  with  less  charm  of  narration :  the  first  clear,  reasoning,  and  exact 
collector  of  the  facts  of  the  historv  of  his  time.  In  1480  he  had  a  dvll  and  military 
function  in  Complegne,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  interview  between  Jean  d'Arc 
uud  the  duke  of  Buigogne.  His  chronicles  ot  the  ISth  c.  were  republished  in  7  vols., 
Paris,  1857. 

X0SBTB08ITY,  in  anatomy.  When  an  infant,  or  the  young  of  any  animal,  comes 
Into  the  world  impressed  with  morbid  ctianges,  which  occur  only  in  fetal  life,  and  of 
which  it  hae  never  been  observed  that  they  have  originated  in  the  same  way  after  birth, 
such  an  infant  or  young  animal  is  said  toDe  a  monster  or  monsbosity.  Monsters  were 
formerly  regarded  as  prodigies  of  nature;  and  in  the  dark  ages  their  occurrence  in  the 
hnman  species  was  usually  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  demons  and  witches.  It  is  now 
perfectly  understood  that  the  formation  of  those  apparently  anomalous  beings  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  same  laws  as  those  which  govern  the  formaUon  of  pmect  mdi- 
viduals — the  only  difference  being  that  these  laws  io  the  case  of  monstronty  are  more 
or  less  arrested  or  otherwise  perverted. 

Amongst  the  principal  causes  of  monstrosity  may  be  mentioned:  1.  Something 
deficient  or  abnormal  in  the  generative  matter  of  one  or  botb  parents,  because,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  arUcle  Hereditariness,  malformations  are  frequently  transmitted 
from  parents  to  the  children.  Here  the  morbid  change  is  impressed  upon  the  fetus 
at  the  moment  of  impregnation.  2.  Some  morbid  condition  of  the  maternal  organs  or 
constitution  may  exercise  a  disturbing  inducnce  on  development.  8.  Diseases  and 
abnormal  states  of  the  placenta,  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  and  of  tlie  umbilical 
cord,  may  induce  an  arrest  of  development;  for  example,  it  may  be  easily  understood 
bow  abnormal  shortness  of  the  cord  may  favor  the  origin  of  fissure  of  Iheabaomen;  whtie 
a  cord  of  disproportional  length  may  coll  round  one  of  the  extremities,  and  by  constric- 
tion may  dwarf  it,  or  even  amputate  it.  4.  Morbid  influences  acting  directly  on  the 
fetus,  as  mechanicid  injuries  and  diseases  affecting  it,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
malformations.  From  the  experiments  of  several  observers,  it  has  been  shown  that  by 
submitting  hens'  eggs  to  various  mechanical  intliiencos  during  incubation,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  may  be  interrupted,  or  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to 
malformations;  and  many  observations  tend  to  prove  that  mechanical  influences  aflect- 
ing  the  womb  (kicks,  blows,  or  falls)  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  produce  certiiin 
malformations,  by  causing  an  arrest  of  development.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  certain 
malformations  usually  occur  only  In  twin  or  triplet  pregnancies,  favors  the  view  that 
certain  monstroritiee  are  due  to  pressure  and  confined  space. 

Of  the  various  classifications  of  monstrosities,  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best: 
1.  Malformations  in  which  certain  parts  of  the  normal  body  are  entirely  absent,  or  ai^e 
too  small.  3.  Malformations  produced  by  fusion  or  coalescence  of  organs.  3.  Malfor- 
mations in  which  parts  naturally  united,  as  iu  the  mesial  line  of  the  bod^,  are  separated, 
and  clefts  or  fissures  occur.  4.  Malformations  in  which  natural  opemogs  are  closed. 
5.  Malformations  of  excsss.  or  in  which  certain  parts  have  attained  a  duproportlonal 
rise.  9.  >Ddfonnations  In  which  one  or  more  parts  have  an  ahnwrnal  position.  7.  Mal- 
formaiions  of  the  generative  organs. 

tbejint  tffdif  includes  (1)  completely  shapeless  malformations,  in  which  the  monster 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  lump  or  mass,  with  do  indication  of  definite  organs; 
{2}  malformations  which  consist  of  only  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  trunk,  with  no  nead 
or  extremities;  ^)  trunkless  monsters,  in  which  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  are  want- 
ing, and  little  more  than  a  rudimetitary  head  is  present,  which,  instead  of  neck  and 
trunk,  is  furnished  with  a  pouch-like  appendage,  containing  rudimentary  viscera  and 
pieces  of  bone;  (4)  malformations  in  which  the  head,  and  sometimes  a  pan  of  Uie  upper 
part  of  the  body,  are  wanting,  constituting  acepliallc  monsters,  which  are  by  no  means 
rare,  the  number  of  recorded  cases  in  the  human  subject  being  over  100;  (5)  malforma- 
tions in  which  the  whole  head  is  not  absent,  but  some  of  its  component  parts  are  want* 
ing— 08.  for  example,  the  brain,  some  of  the  cranial  boues,  the  nose,  or  the  eyes;  (6)  cafies 
in  which  the  extremities  are  al»ent  or  imperfect  to  a  greater  or  less  degree — for  example, 
they  may  be  mere  stumpe,  with  the  fincers  and  toes  either  absent  or  rudimentary,  or  the 
hands  and  feet  may  appear  to  exist  independently  of  arms  and  legs,  and  to  be  inserted 
immediately  into  the  trunk;  (7)  cases  in  which  all  the  organs  may  be  present,  but  some 
of  them  may  be  too  small — thus,  there  may  be  general  dwarflshness,  or  the  head  or 
limbs  may  be  abnormally  small.  None  (n  the  monsters  of  this  class,  except  those 
melnded  m  the  last  two  groups,  are  viable. 

In  the  aecimd  daat  are  included  such  cases  as  (1)  the  various  forms  of  eydopia,  ot 
coalescence  of  the  eyes;  these  malformations  are  not  very  rare  in  the  human  subject, 
ind  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  pigs  and  other  animals;  although  usually  bom  alive, 
these  monsters  are  not  viable;  (3)  couescence  of  the  lower  extremities  either  into  a  com- 
B40  Jimbj  which  supports  two  feet,  or  Into  an  undefined  tul-like  mass;  (?)  minor  amal- 
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gunatioiu,  which  do  not  affect  Tltalttj,  as  mote  or  leas  perfect  coaleaoence  of  the  flngrn 
and  toes. 

The  th^  eUm  embraces  such  cases  as  (1)  fissures  of  the  cranium,  which  are  generally 
due  to  hydrocephalus  in  the  fetus;  (2)  harelip  and  cleft  palet;  (8)  fissures  on  the  neck, 
whose  origin  is  due  to  the  respiratory  clefts — which,  during  the  formation  of  the  emhryo, 
appear  in  the  cervical  region,  not  uniting  at  an  early  stage,  as  in  the  normal  condition, 
but  renuuning  more  or  less  open ;  (4)  fissures  of  the  vertebral  arches  of  the  spinal  oolumn, 
occasioQing  me  affection  known  as  apina  bifida;  (S)  fissures  of  the  thorax,  la  which  caae 
the  lungs  or  heart  are  more  or  less  exposed;  (6)  fissures  of  the  abdomen. 

The  malformations  of  the  fourth  dim  ioclude  congenital  closure  of  the  anus,  the 
mouth,  the  nostrils,  etc 

Tbe  malformations  of  fifth  dan  may  be  arranged  in  two  diviuons,  accfnding  as 
certain  parts  are  too  large,  or  there  are  Bupemumerary  organs. 

The  mxih  dots  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces  many  varieties.  One  or  more  parts 
may  be  disproportionately  large — as,  for  example,  the  head  in  cases  of  congenital  hydro- 
cephalus; or  there  may  he  one  or  several  supernumerary  organe — a  suh-class  which  pre- 
sents a  very  great  range,  from  the  simplest  cases,  in  which  a  aiugle  joint  of  a  fliuer  is 
supernumerary,  to  those  of  a  highly  complicated  nature,  when  two  or  even  three  bodies 
are  united  by  some  one  point.  There  may  be  a  single  head  and  trunk  and  supemumer- 
ary  parts— as,  for  example,  supernumerary  teeth,  vertebrae  ^vlng  rise  to  the  formatioa 
of  a  tail  in  the  human  subject),  ribs,  mammse,  fingers,  toes,  etc. ;  or  there  may  he  mal- 
formations with  more  than  one  head  and  trunk — double,  or  even  triplet  monstersL  Tliis 
Bub-claas  is  divisible  Into  two  groups,  according  us  the  imited  individuals  are  equally 
developed,  or  as  only  one  is  developed;  tbe  second  being  more  or  less  atrophied,  and 
forming  a  parasitic  appendage  to  the  first.  As  examples  of  the  first  group,  we  mention 
0)  dupficauon  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  vertebral  column;  ^)  duplication  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremitiM,  while  the  cltest  and  abdomen  are  ain^e,  or  fused 
into  one  another  (in  this  group,  we  must  place  tbe  twin'mooster  lUta  Christina,  who 
was  born  in  Sardinia  in  Mar.,  1829,  and  was  brought  alive  to  Paris,  where  she  died  in 
the  November  of  that  year);  (8)  almost  complete  duplication,  with  separation  of  the  two 
bodies,  except  at  a  sinffte  spot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Siamese  twins;  (4)  triplet  monsters, 
such  as  the  child  with  three  heads  bom  in  1883  in  Catania  (see  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire. 
Hiatoin  de»  Anomalies  de  VOrgardMMat^  vol.  ill.  p.  837).  To  the  second  group  beloue 
such  cases  as  the  following:  (1)  a  perfect  Individiul  may  bear  on  its  head  another  hea^ 
with  traces  of  tbe  rest  of  the  hody ;  (3)  on  a  well-developed  body,  a  second,  smaller  and 
defective  one,  may  be  situated,  which,  after  birth,  does  not  increase  in  size;  (3)  in  a 
more  or  less  perfectly  developed  individual,  there  may  be  concealed,  commonly  in  the 
abdomen,  parts  of  a  second  individual — a  couditiun  which  has  received  tbe  name  of 
fottut  in  fatu,  and  which  is  most  probably  caused  by  the  inclusion  of  one  germ  by 
another. 

To  the  sixth  doM  belong  (1)  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  reversinff  of  the  position  of 
the  internal  organs — when  tbe  heart  and  spleen  lie  upon  the  right,  and  the  liver  and  cscam 
•on  the  left  side;  (2)  anomalies  In  the  course  and  distribution  of  individiul  vessels. 

The  malformations  constituting  the  mienth  date  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  the 
article  HERUAFHRODmsH. 

The  term  teratology  (from  tbe  Greek  words  th-at,  a  prodigy,  and  fi^mw,  a  discourse)  Is 
now  frequently  applied  to  the  history  and  science  of  monstrosities.  For  further  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Geoffroy  St.  Uiialre,  Hiatoire  de»  Anom- 
aliet  de  VOrgaiuMaHon  (8  vols.  1883-86);  Otto,  Momtr&rum  Sexc^ntorum  Detcripth 
Anatomiea  (1841);  and  to  the  article  "Teratology,"  by  Vrolik,  m  The  OydapaOia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

■0V8TB0SEIT,  in  botany,  is  a  malformation  or  abnormal  development  of  any  part 
of  a  plant.  It  may  take  place,  however,  at  any  period  of  tlie  growth  of  a  plant,  as  to 
any  new  organ  that  Is  developed,  and  sometiraes  merely  affects  a  particular  organ  or 
some  portion  of  a  plant,  as  a  particular  leaf,  flower,  petal,  sepal,  etc.,  or  the  leaves  or 
fiowers  of  a  particular  branch,  while  in  other  cases  all  the  organs  of  the  same  kind 
exhibit  the  same  abnormal  character.  As  in  animals,  it  is  now  well  known  that  mon- 
strosities in  plants  are  the  result  of  special  conditious  affecting  the  operation  of  ordinary 
natural  laws:  and  the  study  of  monstrosities  is  very  important  in  relatiou  to  that  of  the 
nature,  development,  and  metamorphosis  of  orin>ns.  In  the  article  Metamorfhosis  of 
Oroanb,  some  of  the  moot  frequent  monBtrositiei)  are  alluded  to.  Honstroeities  in  plants 
are  not  always,  as  in  animals,  reckoned  deformities.  Double  fiowen  attard  a  familiar 
example  of  an  opposite  kind;  although  with  regard  to  the  plant  itself  they  have  the 
effect  of  unfitting  it  for  one  of  the  functions  of  a  perfect  plant,  reproduction  by  seed. 

MOTAOKA'VA,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Venetia,  situated  pleasantly 
on  the  banks  of  a  canal,  II  Fitimicello,  22  m.  w.a.w.  of  Padua.  It  Is  still  protected  by 
walls  and  towers,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  palace.  Pop.  8000.  Its  i^ief  tnde  Is 
in  spun-silk,  woo),  hemp,  and  coarse  cotton  textures. 

MOHTAOHAXDS,  or  simply  Montaqne,  "the  Mountain,"  the  name  given  to  the 
extreme  democratic  politicians  in  the  first  French  revolution,  because  they  seated  them- 
selves <m  the  higher  benches  of  the  hall  In  which  the  national  eonvention  met.  Their 
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isincipal  members  were  DaatOD,  Marat,  Robfwpferre,  Bt.  Just,  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  the 
men  who  introduced  the  "reign  of  terror."  The  opposite  party  of  the  "  plain"  (plaim) 
were  the  Girondists  (q.  v.),  who  sat  on  the  lowest  benches  on  the  tloor  of  the  house. 
After  the  oTerthrow  oi  the  Oirondists,  this  part  of  the  house  was  styled  the  "  marsh  or 
gwamp"  (maraia),  and  included  all  the  subservient  members  whose  votes  were  under  the 
control  c»  "the  HouDtaln."  A  few  leading  men  save  all  its  strength  and  formidable 
character  to  the  party  of  the  Mountain.  .Mter  18&,  the  extreme  xmity  in  the  national 
amnMy,  composed  of  revolutionary  democrats  and  commuDists,  sometimes  flattered 
itself  with  the  designation  of  "  the  Mountain but  events  proved  that  it  possessed  noth- 
ing of  the  genius,  though  it  showed  all  the  malignity  of  its  terrible  predecessor.  . 

■OSTAQV,  Familt  of.  This  noble  family  are  said,  by  Burke,  to  derive  their  name, 
which  in  Latin  was  and  is  always  written  De  Monte  Acuto,  from  a  place  in  Kormandy; 
and  the  first  of  the  Montagus  who  settled  in  England  was  a  warrior  who  came  over  In 
the  train  of  Robert  earl  of  Moreton  at  the  conquest.  Five  centuries  later,  we  find  hk 
descendant,  sir  Edward  Montagu,  lord  chief-justice,  in  succesdon,  of  tiw  courts  of 
king's  beach  and  common  pleas  under  Henry  VIII.,  who  also  appointed  him  one  of 
the  executors  of  fais  will  and  guardians  of  his  son  £dward.  His  ^Bndson,  who  was  a 
di^nguished  orator,  represented  the  city  of  liondon  in  Parliament;  and  having  been 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  lord  treasurer  of  the  kingdom,  was 
raised  to  the  peeraee  as  earl  of  Manchester.  The  second  earl  gained  distinction  as  a 
nneral  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  more  particularly  by  his  victory  over  Prince 
Rupert  at  Marston  Moor;  but  he  scrupled  to  take  part  in  the  condemnation  and  execu- 
tioQ  Oharies.  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  house  of  peers  who  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  Charles  11.  on  his  restoraUon.  This  nobleman's  grandson  enthudastically 
espoused  the  cause  of  William  III.,  under  whom  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  look  part  in  the  siege  of  Limerick.  He  was  subsequently  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Venice  and  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Vienna,  and  eventually  was  raised  to  the  duke- 
dom of  ^Manchester  by  George  I.  The  title  is  still  enjoyed  b^  his  descendant,  the  7th 
duke.  'Other  branches  of  the  Montagu  familv  were  ennobled  m  the  persons  of  the  earl 
of  Sandwk^  the  earl  v/t  Halifax,  and  the  duke  of  Montagu,  but  the  last  two  titles  both 
becsme  eztfatot  before  the  close  eiif  the  18th  century. 

mnAftV,  Basil,  1770-1851  :b.  London.  He  was  theson  of  John  Montagu,  fourth 
earl  of  SandwitA,  and  of  Miss  Ray,  who  was  shot  In  1779  in  the  piazza  of  Covent 
garden  by  the  Rev.  James  Hackman  in  a  fit  of  jealous  frenzy.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Charter  House  school  in  London,  and  took  the  degree  of  u.a.  at  Cnm- 
hni^  in  1790.  distinguishing  himself  by  his  love  of  literature ;  entered  Gray's  Inn,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1798.  While  in  London  he  became  intimate  with  Coleridge,  and 
adopting  the  opinions  of  Godwin,  determined  to  abandon  the  law,  but  was  dissuaded  b^ 
lia  James  Mackintosh.  He  was  a  copious  and  able  writer.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  is  a  Digett  <fiheBankru^  Lam,  in  4  vols.,  for  which  he  obtained  in  1806  the 
office  of  commissioner  of  bankruptcy.  This  became  a  standard  work  and  passed 
throng  many  editions.  Hs  was  distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  penal  code.  He  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  capital  punishmeot,  and  with  Wilber- 
force.  Romilly,  and  others  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  abolition  of  bansdng  for  forgery. 
He  edited  Bacon's  works  in  16  vols.  He  published  40  vols.,  and  left  100  more  in  manu- 
scripts 

KOVTAffU,  Edward  Wortlet,  1718-7G;  b.  Whanicliffe.  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  only  son 
of  Edward  Wortley  and  Lady  Mary.  When  very  young  he  ran  away  from  Westmmster 
School  repeatedly,  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  vicfs.  and  hired  himself  out  as  a  cabin 
boT  in  a  ship  Buling  for  Spain,  where  he  was  discovered  by  the  British  consul  at  Cadis, 
and  restored  to  his  family.  He  was  tiien  committed  to  iae  charge  of  a  private  tutor 
who  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  to  a  public  office.  He  was  then  sent  to  travel  on 
the  continent  under  the  care  of  the  tutor,  and  while  abroad  he  published  his  first  work, 
R^leetioiu  on  th^  RUe  and  faU  of  Ancient  ReptiUica.  While  at  Paris  he  became  involved 
in  an  altefcation  with  a  Jew  which  led  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  On  his  return  to 
En^^and  he  married,  while  still  under  age,  a  woman  much  older  than  himself,  and  in  a 
f^  weeks  deserted  her.  Kotwith^nding  his  profli^cy  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment in  1747,  and  was  re-elected,  until  being  involved  in  debt  by  his  extravagance  he 
WIS  forced  to  reeign.  He  again  went  abroad,  never  returning  to  England.  He  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Italy,  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  then  went  to  Egypt,  where  ho 
tnnied  Mohammedan.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Levant,  having  been  in 
the  mean  time  disinherited  by  his  parents,  but  was  on  his  way  back  to  England  when  he 
died  at  Padua.  Besides  the  tract  before  mentioned  he  wrote 'another,  entitled  .^n  Exam- 
ination into  the  Oauae  cf  Earthguakea,  and  contributed  some  papers  to  the  PkUoaoj^iieal 
Tmuaetiona.  His  tract  on  Ancient  Septibtiea  was  claimed  as  the  production  of  Mr. 
Foster,  his  tutor. 

WartASn,  Euzabeth  Robinson,  1720-1800 ;  b.  Tork,  Eng. ;  was  married  hi 
1743  to  Edward  Montagu,  grandson  of  the  first  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  on  bis  death  left 
her  a  larro  fortune.  With  abundance  of  wealth,  and  possessing  literary  talent,  she 
'  became  a  leader  in  London  society,  and  her  residence  was  the  favorite  resort  of  literary 
psnons   Fw  serenl  yean  she  gave  annual  dinners  on  May-d^y  to  the  chimner-sweepi 
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of  LondoD.  She  wrote  three  Dialoguea  o^  the  Dead,  published  in  Lord  Lytlletoa'i  work 
by  that  name,  and  an  Etaay  on  the  Writings  and  Oeniut  qf  Skak^)ear«,  compared  teiih 
me  Greek  and  I^eneh  Dramatic  Poeta.  She  Is  well  known  by  her  correBpondmce  in  4 
▼0)8.   See  Doran's  "A  Lady  of  the  Laet  Century  "  (1873). 

MOITTAOTL  IaAuy  Mabt  Wortlet,  was  eldest  daughter  of  Eveljn,  earl,  and  aft^ 
^ards  (1715)  duke  of  Kjagston.  She  was  bom  about  1690,  and  is  said  to  have  recelTc4 
«  claaaiaU  educatitHi.  When  only  eight  years  of  age  she  was  inUnduced  by  her  father 
to  the  famous  KO-Cat  dub,  and  fornulb''  admitted  a  member.  Her  fond  pleasure-loT- 
ing  father  allowed  her  to  educate  herself.  She  is  even  said  to  have  taught  herself  Latin. 
She  became  attached  to  Mr.  E.  Wortley  Montagu,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
whose  cousin,  Charles  Montagu,  was  created  earl  of  Halifax,  and  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  by  Gteorge  L  As  the  match  was  disapproved  of  by  the  families,  she  was 
obliged  to  elope  before  she  could  marry  him.  On  the  accession  of  Oeorge  I.  she  came 
to  Ix>ndon  witli  her  husband,  who  was  a  whig.  Lady  Maiy's  beauty  and  wit  attracted 
universal  admiration  at  court.  She  was  in  bsbits  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  Addi- 
son and  Pope,  the  latter  bctwming  her  enthusiastic  admirer,  ana  wriUng  "flames  and 
Tapturee"  for  her,  until  his  passion  "  came  to  a  climax  in  an  impertinence,  and  was  extin- 
guished by  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  some  such  lebufl."  In  1710  Mr.  Wortiey  Montagu  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  OoostanUoople.  He  was  accompanied  by  ladv  3Iary,  who,  on 
her  journey,  and  during  her  residence  in  the  Levant,  wrote  the  well-known  Letters, 
whioi  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  our  language.  The  weaknesses  of  a 
w>mewhat  vain  and  capricious  temper  fade  into  foigetfulness,  when  we  remember 
the  strong  sense,  enlightened  courage,  and  generous  perseverance  which  Introduced  into 
Europe  the  practice  of  inoculation,  which  she  witn^sed  in  Turkey.  She  had  so  much 
faith  in  its  safety,  that  she  tried  it  flrat  on  her  own  son.  See  Inocitlation.  After  her 
return  to  England  she  fixed  lier  residence  at  Twickenham,  And  renewed  her  intimacy 
with  Pope.  But  political  soon  led  to  personal  differences,  and  these  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  famous  literary  feuds  of  the  18th  century.  The  immediate  occa;^on  of  it  ms  the 
publication  by  Lady  Mary  of  her  Town  Ectoguet.  She  was  fiercely  assailed  by  both 
Swift  and  Pope,  and  was  not  slow  to  retaliate.  In  1789  she  left  her  country  and  her 
husband  (for  reasons  that  are  not  known),  and  lived  for  many  years  in  Italy,  cliiefly  at 
Lovero,  In  the  province  of  YeiUce,  Her  husband  died  in  1761.  At  Uie  request  of  Iiot 
daughter,  afterwards  ^e  of  the  eaii  of  Bute,  she  TBtnmed  to  EngUmd,  where  she  died 
SI  Aug.,  1762.  An  edition  of  her  works,  with  life,  was  pobllstied  byhngreaUgtimdaon, 
the  late  Lord  Wltamclifle,  in  1830 ;  third  edition,  1887. 

KORTASirS,  a  co.  in  n.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  o.  by  the  Red  TUTer,  which  separates 
it  from  the  Indian  territory,  and  drained  by  the  Denton  fork  of  the  Triidty  Blver.  96Ki 
sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  18,868,  .of  American  birth.    Co.  seat,  Montague. 

KOHTAOUE,  a  town  in  Franklin  co.,  Mass. ;  on  the  Fitchburs  and  the  Central  Ver- 
mont railroads;  8  miles  s.e.  of  Greenfield.  It  was  incorporated  fn  1754;  contains  the 
villages  of  Montague  Centre,  Turners  Falls,  Lake  Pleasant,  Montague  City,  and  Millers 
Falls;  and  has  the  Montague  and  Turners  Falls  public  libraries,  a  high  school,  electric 
light  and  street  railroad  plants,  and  manufactones  of  cotton  goods,  paper,  wood  pulp, 
cutiery,  bricks,  and  fishing  rods.   Pop.  *90,  6296. 

WmTAJOHE,  m  t.  in  n.  It^,  near  the  sea,  alK>ut  35  m.  s.w.  of  Florence,  having 
mineral  springs  celebrated  for  their  medidnal  properties ;  pop.,  10,650. 

■OVTAIGHX,  Michel  Etqttem  de,  a  distinguished  Frendi  moral  philosopher,  was 
b.  in  1583,  at  his  paternal  home  of  Montaigne,  in  Perigord.  In  accordance  with  his 
father's  eccentric  ideas  on  education,  he  was  taught,  and  suffered  only  to  speak  Latin 
from  his  earliest  infancy,  in  consequence  of  which  he  acquired  such  a  perfect  mastery 
over  the  language,  that  when,  in  his  tenth  year,  he  entered  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  his 
masters,  Grouchi,  Buchanan,  and  Muret,  were  almost  afraid  to  address  him.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  course  of  studies,  which  were  directed  to  law,  he  received,  in  1564,  the 
appmntment  of  coundlor  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux;  but  being  possessed  of  ample 
means,  9(nd  having  no  inclination  for  a  public  l^e,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
various  schools  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  com- 
pliance with  whose  wish  he  had  made  a  translation  of  the  natural  theology  of  Ra^- 
mundus  Sebondus  (Paris,  1569),  he  retired  to  his  ancestral  estate,  where  be  lived  id 
retirement  during  the  terrible  season  of  religious  oppression  which  desolated  France  for 
so  many  years.  During  this  period,  1580,  he  composed  the  Apt  two  books  of  his 
«ele1irated  J&iaft,  the  third  portion  of  which  appeared  in  1688,  af ftr  his  return  from  an 
extenidve 'course  of  travels,  which  he  had  undeilaken  partly  to  escape  from  the  plague, 
and  partiy  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  health,  and  during  which  he  visited  Rome, 
and  was  received  with  signal  favor  by  the  pope.  Montaigne's  Bstait,  although  not  con* 
ceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  ^licving  Christian,  or  marked  by  the  reticence  and  delicacy  of 
expression  which  modern  refinement  demands,  are  very  extraordinary  pioductions,  not 
only  for  the  learning  and  sound  reasoning  which  they  manifest,  but  also  for  the  frank  and 
liberal  tone  in  which  social  questions  are  discussed,  notwithstanding  that  the  author  wrote 
at  a  period  when  religious  mflerences  and  party  feelings  blinded  the  judgments  of  men. 
Montaigne's  ethics  wvn  those  of  Seneca  and  the  otiier  philosophers  of  ancient  times,  whose 
woiksue  had  so  tborou^y  mastered;  and.  Judged  from  our  point  of  view,  his  moraliQr  la 
that  of  a  virtuous  pagan  merely ;  but  when  we  iKar  in  mind  the  turmoil  of  clvjiwar,  and  tbo 
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consequent  disor^nlzation  of  society,  together  with  the  low  ebb  of  literature  in  France  at 
that  period,  we  must  do  justice  to  the  great  merit  of  the  writer,  and  the  influences  for 
good  which  bis  writings  exerted.  Montaigne  waa  a  constant,  and  occasionally  a  suc- 
cessful mediator  between  the  party  of  Henrv  of  Navarre  and  Uiat  of  the  Ctuises,  and 
stood  in  relations  of  friendship  with  men  of  all  creeds.  He  died  in  1S93  as  an  avowed 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  whose  doctrines  he  professed  implicit  faith,  notwith- 
standing the  sceptical  bias  which  he  had  through  life  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal. 
Numerous  editions  have  appeared  of  his  Eiaau,  among  which  we  may  instance  iJiose  of 
De  Coste  (5  vols.  Hag.  1731^,  and  Victor  Leclerc  (Paris,  1836).  Nearly  800  years  after 
his  death,  the  discoverv  was  made  at  Montaisne  of  the  M8.  of  his  travels,  wUch  was 
was  pabliBhed  at  Pftris  in  1774  under  the  Utte  of  Journal  de  Voyam  de  Jf.de  M.m 
pur  la  BuiMue  et  PMtmagru.  TmnslatlosB  of  the  Euaia  exist  in  aunost  all  the  Enropeaa 
languages;  the  best  Engisli  translation  is  that  by  Cotton.  The  best  biographies  of  Hon- 
taigne  are  by  QrOn  (Paris,  1866) ;  Riyen  (Paris,  1866);  and  Bayle  St.  John  ^nd.  1857). 

WmTAIiCI'irO,  a  t.  In  the  province  of  Siena,  Central  Italy,  20  m.  B.B.e.  of  the  town 
of  Siena,  stands  on  a  htlt  in  the  midst  of  valleys,  and  enjo^  a  fine  equable  climate. 
Pop.  3000.    The  wine  of  Hontalclno  is  in  high  repute  throughout  Ttuicany. 

KOHTAUXBEBT,  Charles  Forbes  de  Tkton,  Comte  de,  was  b.  In  May,  1610, 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Poltou.  His  father  was  created  a  peer  of  Prance,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  was  minister  of  the  French  court  in  Swe'den.  His  mother  was 
of  the  Scottish  family  of  Forbes,  to  wliich  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  Montalembert's 
remarkable  familianty  with  the  English  language,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  and 
strong  admiration  of  the  social  and  potitlcal  inMitutions  of  England.  Although  his 
more  advanced  studies  were  carried  on  in  the  university  of  Parte,  a  conridemble  part 
of  hia youth  was  spent  in  Sweden;  and  tlie  first  work  by  which  he  was  brought  into 
notice,  was  a  pamphlet  on  Sweden,  which  lie  published  in  his  nineteenth  year.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  Montaleraberl  succeeded  to  his  honors,  and  to  his  seat  in  tiie  Chamber 
of  Peers.  But  his  earliest  public  appearance  was  in  what  mav  l>e  tnilv  considered  as 
llie  great  labor  of  his  life,  a  Joint  effort  in  which  he  associated  himself  with  the  Abbe 
Lacordaire  (q.v.)  and  other  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  taldng  advantage  of  the  recent 
diarter.  by  establishing  a  free  school  for  Catholic  education,  indqtendent,  as  welt  cct  the 
nniversity,  as  of  all  other  state  influence.  An  attempt  on  the  pait  of  Ihe  police  to  inter* 
fete  arbitrarily  with  this  project,  became  the  subject  of  a  trial  t)efore  the  Chamber  of 
Peeis,  which  Montalembert  rendered  memorable  by  his  first  speech,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  upon  record,  and  a  clear  foreshadowing,  not  alone  of  the  eloquence,  but  of  the 
bold  and  uncompromising  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  his  church  and  of  the  common 
interests  of  religious  liberty,  which  have  constantly  characterized  his  later  career.  Of 
the  struggle  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France  against  what  lliejF^  regarded  as  the  arbltr&ry 
monopoly  of  education  which  was  claimed  for  the  university,  Montalembert  was  for 
many  years  the  leader  and  champion;  and  in  the  various  works  in  Uie  preparation  of 
wUdi  lie  employed  all  his  leisure  from  public  duties,  his  LifefffSt.  Mieahethof  Hungary, 
Va  lAfe  and  Time*  of  St.  AnMlm,  and,  above  all,  in  an  appeal  On  Hie  Duty  of  CcUhoUet  on 
ihe  (^usation  of  Freedom,  of  Education,  which  he  wrote  during  a  visit  to  the  island  of 
Madeira  for  the  recovery  of  his  liealth  In  1843,  he  never  ceased  to  advocate  the  same 
principles.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  Montalembert,  true  to  liis  former  professions, 
was  one  of  tiie  first  of  his  party  to  accept  of  the  new  state  of  things,  and  to  use  the 
actual  means  at  his  disposal  for  ue  furtheruice  of  the  views  which  he  had  consistently 
advocated.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  national,  and  afterwards  of  the  legislative 
assembly ;  and  for  a  time  contrived,  while  he  continued  the  same  line  of  policy  as  regards 
church  interests,  to  give  a  general  support  to  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  presi- 
dent  of  the  republic.  His  first  break  with  that  government  was  on  the  question  of  the 
proposed  confiscation  of  the  Orleans  property;  and  after  tlie  coup  d"  itat  of  December, 
the  breach  became  irreconcilable.  From  that  time.  Montalembert  continued  to  be  the 
lmplacal)le  assailant  of  the  arbitrary  repression  of  public  opinion  which  characterized 
some  measures  of  Napoleon  III. ;  ana  the  brilliaat  and  enthusiastically  admiring  pictures, 
wlifdi  in  hia  Political  Future  af  England,  he  has  drawn  of  its  social  and  political  institu- 
tions, derive  much  of  their  vigor  from  the  covert  but  palpable  contrast  with  the  condition 
of  France  which  prints  them  all.  Besides  numerous  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Smudee  Xhua!3tonde»,Gie  Sney^opidie  Cat/totigue.  and  the  Correspondent,  he  also  wrote: 
L'Atenirpolttiqnede  V Anpleterre  (1855);  Lea  Maine*  dOeeidtnt  depui*  St.  Benoit  juiqu'd 
St.  Bernard  (1860—67);  English  translation,  5  vols.  1881—67);  Une  Nation  in  deuU,  la 
fUoone  en  18(» ;  VEglite  Wrre  dan*  VEtat  libre  (1863) ;  Le  Pope  et  la  Pologne  (1864),  eta 
He  died  Mar.  13,  1870.   See  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  3  vols.  (1872). 

'  XOVTJUXMBKBT,  Maso  Rek6,  Marquis  de,  1714-1800;  b.  and  educated  in 
Angoulfime ;  entered  the  army  at  t)ie  age  of  18,  and  while  engaged  In  military  service 
made  a  specialty  of  sdentiflc  study,  and  in  1747  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  F^rts.  In  1751  he  constructed  foundries  at  Rouelle  for  cannon  of 
hujier  caliber  than  previously  used,  which  were  employed  in  the  seven  years'  war  (1756 
-4^,  in  which  he  ms  general  in  the  service  of  Sweden  and  Russia.  He  nided  Todleben 
in  the  capture  of  Berlin  in  1760,  and  the  followinif  year  had  finished  a  great  work 
m  fortifications,  which  lie  was  about  to  publlsli,  wlien  the  French  niinl'tter,  Choiseul. 
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Interdicted  the  publicatioQ  in  order  to  hare  It  for  the  sole  beneflt  of  Fraoce.  He  became 
the  chief  military  engineer  of  France,  and  his  qrstenu  proved  superior  to  all  others.  In 
1779  he  constructed  a  fort  of  wood  on  the  lale  ^Aix,  which  was  found  to  have  wonder^ 
ful  resistance  in  proportion  to  its  cost  At  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution 
Mirabeau  undertook  to  make  him  inspector-general  of  the  fortiflcstions  of  France,  but 
his  rank  was  a  bu--ainister.  In  1793  the  French  war  oitlce,  under  Carnot,  purchased  his 
collection  oF  models,  and  he  became  the  trusted  adviser  of  that  minister.  He  lived  to 
see  his  inventions  and  theories,  following  in  general  the  system  of  Vauban,  adopted  in 
France  and  throughout  Europe,  ^ter  many  years  of  almost  contemptuous  opposition. 
His  main  work  is  Fort^fieeUion  perpendiculaire,  11  quarto  vols.,  1776-78 ;  re-edited  and 
published  in  1798  under  the  Uue  of  L'Art  d^ena^f  tuperior  a  Part  4  Peffmaif.  He  was 
ftuthor  also  of  many  memoirs  on  vatioos  subjects,  of  poems,  and  of  comedies. 

■OHTAXTAX,  JuAH  Pbhez  db,  160S-88,  b.  Madrid.  He  recetTed  Instruction 
and  assistance  m>m  the  famous  dramatic  writer  Lope  de  Vega,  to  whom  he  became 
greatly  attached,  and  whom  he  adopted  as  his  model  in  almost  cveiythiug.  Like  his 
master,  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and  accepted  an  office  in  the  inquisition.  At  the  age 
(tf  80  he  bad  written  86  dramas,  and  in  1686  the  number  bad  increased  to  60.  The 
construction  was  flimsy  and  the  execution  careless.  One  of  his  last  worlcs  was  an 
extravagant  panegyric,  m  1686,  on  bis  friend  and  instructor.  His  intense  and  incessant 
study  had  now  begun  to  aSect  his  brain,  and  lie  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  imbecility, 
which  continued  till  his  death.  His  collected  dramatic  works  appenrad  in  1688-89,  aud 
were  reprinted  in  1652. 

]EOVIA>A«  a  n.  western  state,  between  lat.  44'  6'^  and  49°  n.;  long.  104'  and  116* 
w.;  bounded  on  the  d.  bv  Canada  (Alberta  and  Assiniboia) ;  on  the  e.  by  North  and 
South  Dakota ;  on  the  &  oy  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  and  on  the  w.  by  Idaho ;  av.  length 
from  e.  to  w..  470  m.;  av.  breadth,  276  m.;  land  area,  145,810  sq.m.;  gross  area.  146.080 
sq.m.,  or  98,491,200  acres.  Only  two  states  in  the  union,  Texas  and  California,  exceed 
In  size.    See  map. 

History. — Part  of  the  re^on  now  comprising  M.  was  Included  in  the  "  Louisiana 
purchase,"  and  part  in  the  "  Oregon  country"  acquired  by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
m  1846.  The  aborigines  who  lived  in  or  roamed  over  this  vast  tract  were  tiie  Blackfeet. 
who  were  sun-WOTsbippets,  in  the  n. ;  t^e  Assinlboines,  in  the  n.e. ;  the  Crows  and 
northern  Cheyennes,  s.  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  other  tribes  of  lesser  note.  It  is  thought 
that  the  brothers  La  V6rendrye,  explorers  from  Canada,  who  journeyed  In  that  direction 
In  1748,  may  have  visited  the  Big  Horn  range.  Traders  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay. 
Northwest,  and  St.  Louis  fur  companies  early  entered  the  valleys,  and  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  passed  through  the  country.  Fort  Benton,  at  tlie  bead  of  navigation  on 
the  Missouri,  was  long  an  important  trading  post,  but  H.  had  few  white  inhabitants  be- 
sides trappers,  hunters,  and  missionaries,  until  the  discoverv  of  goltl  in  186S.  Then,  as 
in  CUifornla,  at  a  corresponding  period,  a  mixed  and  largely  mercenary  class  of  immi- 
gmnts  came  in,  and  the  lawlessness  and  immorality  that  prevailed  In  certain  localities 
compelled  the  organization  of  vigi>ance  committees.  In  1864,  May  26,  the  territory  of 
M  was  formed  from  parts  of  Idaho  and  and  in  187S  Helena  was  made  the  capital. 
In  1878,  Aug.  4  and  11,  fierce  battles  occurred  on  the  Yellowstone  between  U.  8.  troops 
under  Oen.  Custer,  and  In  May,  1876,  in  an  attack  on  the  confederated  Sioux  tribes, 
under  Bitting  Bull,  in  Rosebud  River  valley,  Gen.  Custer  and  his  entire  command  were 
massacred.  This  was  followed  1^  the  removal  of  tlie  Bloux  living  e.  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  throwing  open  of  the  country  n.  of  the  Yellowstone  to  settlers.  In  1889,  Feb.  22, 
congress  passed  an  '*  omnibus  bill, "  providing  for  the  admission  of  Montana,  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Dakotas.  A  constitutional  convention  met  in  July ;  in  Oct  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  and  C.  S.  senators  and  a  congressional  representative  were  chosen, 
and  on  Nov.  8  the  state  was  admitted  to  the  union. 

ToFoaRAFHT. — M. ,  deriving  its  name  from  the  rough  and  mountaiuous  character  of  its 
surface,  but  sometimes  popularly  called  "  the  Land  of  the  Silver  Bow,"  contains  the  main 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mts..  which  enter  the  w.  portion  from  the  n,  and  extend  200  m.  s.e. 
in  that  section,  then  change  their  direction  and  trend  towards  the  w.  boondary,  where 
they  join  the  Bitter  Root  Mts.  South  of  the  great  falls  of  the  Hissouri,  and  separating 
the  sources  of  that  river  from  those  of  the  Yellowstone,  lies  the  Belt  range,  uniting 
with  the  Bitter  Root  Mts.  in  the  n.w.  comer  of  Wyoming.  Besides  these  prominent 
ranges  there  are  many  spurs,  detached  elevations,  and  smooth  sloping  buttes.  This 
mountaiQous  region  constitutes  about  two-fifths  of  the  surface,  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  territory  from  n,  to.  s.,  and  for  17S  m.  e.  of  the  w.  boundary,  the  general 
elevation  being  much  less  in  the  n.  than  in  the  s.  portion.  Between  these  ranges  are 
deep  divides ;  around  the  spurs  wind  beautiful  rivers  ;  and  picturesque  cafions  separate 
the  buttes.  In  the  southern  portion,  near  the  Yellowstone  River,  the  mountains 
rise  more  than  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  wearing  a  crown  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  in  the  n.,  beyond  the  Missouri  River,  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  autumn 
are  streaked  with  snow  and  are  visible  for  many  miles  across  the  level,  treeless 
plains.  Away  from  the  strictly  mountainous  portion  there  are  solitary  peaks  of 
basalt,  tuff,  and  other  volcanic  rock,  of  material  such  that  though  presenting  a 
rocky  appearance,  or  one  of  great  solidity,  much  of  it  can  easily  be  cut  wiUL  a 
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Am  AND  POPULATION  OF  IDAHO,  MONTANA,  ANDWTOMLN'GBT 

COUNTIES. 


(ELEYENTH  CENSUS:  18BQ.) 
ZDAEO. 


Ada  

Alturu. . . 
f  Bannock 
Bear  Lake 
Binghain. . 
BofsS  

Custer  

Elmore. . . 
tFremoDt . 
Idalio  


Area  In 
Squre 


8.500 
6,700 

*  1,166 
10,600 
4,000 

"aM 

8,600 
8,000 

11,466 


Population. 


8.868 
8,680 

'  6.657 
18,676 
8.843 

'  8,148 
8,176 
1.870 


Kootenai . . . 

Latah  

LemhE  

Logan   

Nez  PercS . . 

Oneida  

Owyhee . . . , 
Shoshone... 
Washington 

Total  


Area  In 
Square 
Xhaa. 


6,600 
1.080 
6.400 
5,800 
1.610 
3.700 
7,800 
4,400 
8,700 


Pt^oIatlOD. 


4,108 
8,178 
1,015 
4,160 
8,847 
6.819 
8.081 
6,888 
8,886 


84,290  84.885 


XOHTAVA. 


Beaver  Head.... 

Cascade  

Cbotema  

Custer  

DawsoD  

Deer  Lodge  

Fergus  

tFlatbead  

GallHtin  

lOranite  

Jefferson  

Lewis  &  Clarke.. 


Ansfn 

Sguun 


4,300 
3.600 
87,380 
86,580 
26,680 
5,086 
6.762 

'3^306 

*  '1,866 
8,800 


PopalatloQ. 


4.655 
8,755 
4.741 
6,808 
8,066 
15,166 
8,514 

*  6.846 

"ti.m 

19.145 


Madison ..... 
Mealier,.,,. 
Miswula.. ... 

Park  

f  RavaUi  

Silver  Bow, . , 

ITeton  

jValley  

Yellowstone.. 


Total 


ArealQ 
inare 


4,850 
7,000 
18,550 
6,668 

' ' '916 


8,106 


145,810 


PopalaUon. 


4,698 
4,749 
14,437 
6,881 

W.744 


8,06S 


182.169 


Area  In 
Sqoare 
MUM. 

Popnlatton. 

Area  In 
Square 
Mlea. 

Pttpnlatloa. 

4,600 
1'.!.360 
7.800 
6,600 
6.350 
12.000 
4,000 
7.0361 

8,865 

6.476 
8.776 
10,280 
14,880 
4,830 

l.OM 
1,978 
4.941 
7.881 
2.422 

6,857 
3.738 
3.838 
3.468 
3.357 
16,777 

»7,675|  00,705 

*  No  popalitloii.       t  OrjcsolMdatnoelSW. 
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knitc.  In  the  crevasses  of  the  mountains,  howerer,  may  be  found  green  places  bearing 
pine,  cedar,  and  fir  trees,  and  susceptible  of  cultivation,  while  the  light-brown  grass  m 
the  plain  below,  brown  bj'contrast  with  the  vivid  green  of  the  mouter  soil,  furnishes 
nutritious  food  for  cattle.  Tlie  valley  lying  n.  ud  s.  of  Fort  Owen  is  8284  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  and  is  eighty  miles  long,  varying  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  dark  loam.  The  Missoula  valley  fc  15  m.  wide  for  30  m.,  Is  well 
wooded,  and  bns  a  moderate  climate.  Prickly  Pear  valley,  from  five  to  fifteen  miles 
wide  and  twenty  miles  long,  withbeautifuIsmoothmeadowa,i8intheTidnityof  Etdena. 
The  valley  of  the  Tetou  is  from  two  to  six  miles  wide,  with  bordering  table-lands  7S  ft. 
above  Uie  valley  level,  and  is  within  easv  distance  of  Fort  Benton.  Deer  Lodge  valley 
Is  SOOO  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  40  miles  long  and  about  12  m.  wide,  with  a 
ceotral  stream  flowing  through  it,  fed  by  rivulets  runnitig  down  from  the  mts.  on  eith^ 
side.  Sun  River  valley  is  from  one  to  three  miles  wide.  The  stream  is  rather  snift, 
aad  from  the  "  crossing"  on  the  road  from  Fort  Benton  to  Helena,  the  valley  is  about  6 
m.  wide  for  25  m.  North  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  between  it  and  the  Missouri,  are 
prominent  ranges  known  as  the  Belt,  Judith,  and  High  wood  Mts. ;  beyond  the  Missouri 
ue  the  Bear  Paw  and  Little  Rocky  Mts.  The  highest  eminence  in  the  state.  Emigrant 
Peak,  in  the  s.  w.,  is  10,909  ft. ;  Mt.  Powell  is  10.600  ft.  high.  The  Judith  basin  is  6U 
m.  wide  and  80  m.  long,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Judith  River  and  three  tributaries.  West 
Foric,  South  Fork,  and  Big  Spring  creek.  In  the  area  between  these  valleys  are  exten- 
sive cattle  ranges.  Eastern  Montana  is  made  up  of  bottom  lands,  extensive  benches  or 
terraces,  butt^  and  rounded  eminences,  and  long  spurs  or  divides  which  ascend  into 
mts.  The  plains,  which  at  the  Yellowstone  are  iiOlO  ft.  above  the  sea,  rise  gradually  to 
4060  ft.  nt  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  the  elevation  of  the  valleys  varies  from  SOOO 
to  5000  feet. 

M.  is  abundantly  watered.  The  Missouri,  rising  nearOallntin,  in  the  s.w.,  is  formed 
originfdly  of  the  Jeffei'sun,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  rivers,  termed  "  the  threelorks,"  and 
flows  n.e.  to  Helena,  following  thence  an  e.  course  to  Fort  Benton  and  the  Dakota  line. 
This  riveT  is  navigable  by  steamboats  from  Apr.  to  Sept.  as  far  as  Fort  Benton,  803  m. 
from  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  M.  Its  chief  tributary,  the  Yellowstone,  rising  in 
Yellowstone  Park  in  n.w.  Wyoraing,  is  also  navigable  in  the  early  season  for  800  m., 
and  is  fed  by  the  Big  Horn,  Powder,  Rosebud,  Tongue,  and  other  streams.  Of  the  many 
Itfsaer  affluents  of  the  Missouri,  the  Marias.  MUk,  Mnscleshell,  Big  Muddy,  Judith,  Pop- 
lar, and  Little  Missouri  may  be  mentioned.  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  river  rises 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Flathead  and  Missoula 
rivers,  drains  40,000  sq.m.  of  country,  and  flows  n.w.  Into  Idaho.  In  the  n.w.  corner 
is  Flathead  Lake,  30  m.  long  and  14  m.  wide.  The  scenery,  which  is  grand  and  impres- 
sive in  character,  includes  some  remarkable  caSons  and  waterfalls,  the  castellated  bluffs 
along  the  upper  Missouri,  and  the  palisades  of  the  Yellowstone.  A  portion  of  Yellow- 
stone Park  lies  in  M.  At  tlie  great  falls  of  the  Missouri,  the  river  descends  857  ft.  in  a 
course  of  16^  m.  The  highest  fall  is  tj7  ft.  Eighteen  miles  north  of  Helena,  the  Mis- 
souri enters  a  gorge,  12  m.  long,  named  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  the  Qates  of  the  Rocky 
Mts.  Here  cblfs  irom  900-1600  ft.  high  rise  from  the  water,  and  the  distance  across  b 
contracted  to  450  ft  M.  contains  many  hot,  cold,  and  medicinal  springs.  The  hot 
springs  near  Helena  are  widely  known,  and  Hunter's  springs,  a  popular  resoi-t  18  m.  c. 
of  Livingston,  were  famed  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  northwest  for  their  healing 
virtues.  * 

Qboloqt  and  Hdibkaloot.— In  its  geological  constnictloa  the  eozoic  and  Silurian 
formations  prevail  in  the  w.,  and  eastward  flrst  the  Jurassic  appears,  next  the  cretaceous, 
and  near  the  Dakota  line  the  tertiary.  Along  tlie  base  of  the  mountahiB  ore  beds  of 
Jurassic  and  carboniferous  rocks.  In  all  sections  the  strata  are  much  broken,  and  present 
formations  of  almost  every  geologic  age.  The  Rocky  Mt.  range  and  the  great  basins  of 
the  n.w.  and  s.w.  are  chiefly  of  Igneous  origin,  and  are  made  up  of  granite,  basalt, 
and  metamorphic  rocks.  Petrified  sea-serpents,  snails,  snakes,  wood,  etc.,  abound  near 
the  Missouri,  and  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  tlie  s.e  many  remarkable  fossils  are  obtained. 
The  mineral  resources  are  vast  and  are  only  partially  developed.  In  the  production  of  lead 
and  copper  M.  leads  the  states,  and  in  the  producUon  of  silver  and  goldstood  Sd  in  1886. 
Gold  was  flrst  discovered  in  1853  near  the  present  site  of  Deer  Lodge,  The  first  mine 
was  opened  in  1861  and  the  flrst  quartz-mlfl  was  built  In  1868.  Helena,  Butte,  and  Vir- 
ginia City  are  important  gold-mining  centers.  Bituminous  and  lignite  coals  underlie 
nearly  every  co.,  and  the  deposits  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone,  Missouri,  and  other 
rivers  are  ot  great  extent  and  value.  Iron  ores  of  high  grade,  marble,  slate,  limestone, 
granite,  sandstone,  fire,  and  brickmaking  clays  are  widely  distributed,  and  tin  and 
p^oleom  have  been  discovered.  Output  of  the  precious  metals,  1895,  about  $50,000,000. 

ZooixioT. — The  mountaim  and  plains  abound  with  large  goioe :  the  mountain  sheep, 
Rocky  Mountain  goat,  moose,  elk,  mountain  lion,  block  abd  white-tailed  deer,  and  ante- 


martens,  beavers,  otters,  etc.  Gray  wolvesand  jack  rabbits  are  common  on  the  prairies. 
A  few  carefully  preserved  buffaloes  are  all  that  are  left  of  the  great  herds  that  formerly 
roamed  the  plains.  Among  wild-fowl  aro  the  grouse,  prairie  chicken,  partridge, 
pheuant,  qowl,  goose,  and  duck.  The  rivers  and  lakes  supply  whiteflsh,  salmon,  trout, 
snd  grayliaga. 
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BOTANT. — H.  is  well  wooded,  cxcepton  the  eaatern  plains,  whichare  almost  destitute 
of  aartbiDg  but  crass  and  slinibs.  In  parts,  as  In  the  n.w.,  it  is  deasely  timbered,  but 
largely  witbdeciauous  trees.  Id  the  vaUeys,  cottoowoodsof  great  size  abound,  tugether 
with  the  ash,  poplar,  hickory,  and  willow,  one  species  of  which,  the  "  diamond  willow," 
is  much  sought  for  by  touriBts.  Pines  150  ft.  high,  tamaracks,  firs,  spruces,  balsams, 
and  cedars  gr6w  on  the  mountains  and  uplands.  Cacti  and  si^e-bnish  are  seen  in  sterile 
districts.  Buiberrics,  which  resemble  red  curranta,  grow  atong  the  rivers,  and  wild 
strawberries  on  the  prairies.  Bunch,  buffalo,  and  gama  grass  cover  the  prairies  axA 
hillsides,  furnisliing  most  nutritious  forage  for  cattle. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  mild  but  bracing.  The  summers  are  dry  and  warm,  but 
the  nights  are  always  cool.  In  the  Yellowstone  valley,  except  duriog  May  and  Jiue, 
the  grass  and  herbajKe  are  parched  and  brown,  giving  the  landscape  a  somber  aspect. 
The  most  delightful  season  is  autumn.  The  winters  are  usually  sfaortand  are  tempered 
by  the  "  Chinook"  wind.  Severe  cold  is  not  experienced  until  Christmas.  Tlie  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  46".  The  annual  rainfall  is  Jigbt,  and  in  some  years  so 
little  snow  falls  that  the  minor  streams  dry  up. 

Soil  and  Agriculturb. — The  alluvial  soil  of  the  valleys,  although  notalways  deep, 
is  very  rich  ;  the  bench  lands  are  not  much  inferior,  and  the  once-despised  desert  landa 
are  now  made  by  irrigation  to  yield  grain  Instead  of  sage-brush.  Tas  capital  invested 
in  irrigation  is  very  large.  The  most  valnable  crops,  in  their  order,  are  hay:  over 
(3,250,000;  oata,  about  11,000,000;  wheat,  about  $^,000;  potatoes,  nearly  $300,000; 
barley,  about  $100,000;  and  corn,  about  $25,000— all  having  an  annual  value  of  abont 
$5,600,000.  The  farm  and  ranch  animals  average  nearly  6,000,000  head  (cattle,  over 
1,100,000;  sheep,  over  3,100,000),  of  a  total  value  of  more  than  $81,600,000.  The  annual 
wool  clip  Is  about  7,000,000  lbs.  Potatoes  and  pumpkins  of  large  size  are  raised,  with 
fine  i^ies,  plums,  and  other  fruits.  The  fattening  of  beef  from  Texas  is  an  important 
business.  In  sheltered  valleys  cattle  and  horses  roam  the  plains  all  winter,  and  the  per- 
cenu^e  of  loss,  except  in  tmusual  seasons,  is  small.  The  tendency  of  the  snow  to  drift 
leaves  large  areas  of  grass  exposed,  enabling  the  stock  to  feed  without  assistance. 
Sheep  often  require  hay  and  some  protection  from  storms.  The  number  of  extensive 
cattle  ranges  is  smaller  than  formerly. 

Manufactubbs,  etc.  —In  the  larger  towns  the  manufacturing  productions  are  rapidly 
increasing.  The  cost  of  transporting  machinery,  making  the  price  of  manufactured 
articles  higher  than  that  of  the  same  articles  Imported  from  the  states,  has  retarded  the 
growth  of  Industries,  but  flour,  meal,  lumber,  jewelry,  tinware,  and  brick  are  largely 
manufactured,  and  malt  liquors  are  made.  The  steam  quartz-mills,  used  principally 
for  gold,  and  steam  saw  mills,  are  a  good  investment.  Freight  transportation,  trade 
with  the  Indians,  and  th&t  which  comes  over  the  Canadian  line,  are  the  channels  of  com- 
mercial prosperity.  The  mineral  products  of  Montana  are  very  valuable.  In  1896  the 
state  ranked  first  in  production  of  copper,  second  in  silver,  third  in  gold,  and  fourth  In 
lead,  the  official  report  from  the  U.  S.  assay  office  at  Helena  showing:  Copper,  201,093,992 
lbs.,  value,  $:21, 114,899;  silver,  17,701,668  fine  oz.,  coining  value,  $22,886,992;  gold, 
209,320  fine  oz.,  value  $4,327,040;  and  lead,  24,189,604  lbs.,  value,  $754,860.  A  fargs 
amount  of  foreign  capital  is  invested  in  the  mines  of  this  state, 

Railroads,— The  principal  railroads  are  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  North- 
em,  with  their  branches;  total  length,  1896,  about  2000  miles;  cost  of  local  roads  and 
equipments,  $34,938,811;  capital  stock,  $13,976,100;  funded  debt,  $19,943,000;  net  earn- 
ings, $008,814.  In  many  sections  stages  are  the  only  means  of  conveyance,  and  in 
mountain  regions  saddle-horses  and  pack  mnles  are  largely  used.  At  places  on  the 
Yellowstone,  flat-bottomed  ferry-boats  are  used,  attached  by  ropes  and  pulleys  to  elevated 
cables  stretched  across  the  river. 

Banes.— In  1896  there  were  26  national  banks  In  operation,  with  combined  capital 
$4,156,000,  and  deposits  $11,289,721;  7  state  banks,  capital  $425,000,  deposits  $S84,5:]4; 
2  stock  savings  banks,  capital  $200,000,  deposits  $816,077;  and  Qr  private  banks,  capital 
$171,060,  deposits  $107,586. 

Relioious  Denohiitations,  Education,  etc. — The  leading  denominations  are  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodif^^t  Episcopal  Soutb,  Christian  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Roman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Protestant  Episcopal.  The  public  schools  are  supported  by 
direct  CO.  and  district  taxes  and  penal  fines  for  violation  of  laws.   In  there  were 

85,220  children  of  school-age,  of  whom  26,840  were  enrolled  In  public  schools  and  about 
1,000  in  private  schools;  public  school-houses,  572;  value  public  school  property, 
$1,741,696;  expenditure  of  year,  $655,579.'  Under  the  act  of  admission  into  the  union 
the  legislature  in  1893  passed  acts  establishing  a  state  university  at  Missoula  (opened 
ISDo),  a  state  agricultural  college  at  Bozeman,  a  state  school  of  mines  at  Butte  (corner- 
stone laid  1896),  a  state  normal  school  at  Dillon  (completed  1896),  a  state  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  InsUtutlon  at  Bonlder  (rampleted  1807),  a  stat«  reform  school  at  Miles  City, 
and  a  state  orphans*  home  at  Twin  Bridges.  The  support  of  future  public  schools  la 
liberally  provided  for  by  the  action  of  the  general  government  heretofore.  In  settinff 
apart  one-eighteenth  of  the  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  and  in  pursuance  cm; 
that  law  the  16th  and  36th  sections  have  been  so  set  apart  and  designated;  the  area 
exceeding  that  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Government,  etc.  —  The  capital  Is  Helena,  The  executive  department  consists  of 
a  gov.,  lient.-gDV.,  sec  of  state,  treasurer,  supt.  of  public  instruction,  a  railroad  commis- 
sion, a  state  board  of  education,  and  a  commissioner  of  public  and  school  luub.  The 
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gov.  has  the  power  to  veto  certain  ilems  of  appropriation  btllH  witliout  necpssariiy  reject- 
mg  the  wboH  bill.  The  senate  may  confirm  or  reject  nominatlonB  made  by  the  gov. 
The  le^sUtore,  vhich  meets  biennially,  consists  of  a  senate,  of  one  member  from  each 
CO.,  ana  a  house  of  representatives;  number  of  senators  (1897),  'IS;  representatives,  68. 
The  seMlon  is  limited  to  00  days.  The  l^islature  is  forbidden  to  pass  special  legislation 
IftWB,  bat  may  pais  general  lavs  for  taxation  of  any  property.  Churches,  public  property, 
snd  libraries  are  exempt  from  taxation.  Mines  are  taxed  according  to  value  paid  the 
U.  S.  for  the  same.  Their  machinery  is  subject  to  a  special  taxation  as  private  prop- 
erty, and  cannot  be  sold  for  taxes.  The  limit  of  taxation  is  three  mills;  if  assessed  on 
property  over  $100,000,000,  2i;  if  over  $.%0,000,000,  H  mills  on  the  dollar.  Misappro- 
priation of  public  funds  by  officers  disquallfiea  the  offender  for  10  years  from  holding 
office.  The  power  of  the  state  is  limited  in  incurring  indebtedness,  as  are  the  powers  of 
counties,  towns,  and  cities.  The  courts  comprise  a  supreme  court,  district  court,  courts 
of  justices  of  thepeace,  and  co.  courts  for  trial  of  minor  issues.  Judges  are  elected  by 
popular  vote.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote  at  school  elections,  and  at  other  elections 
where  as  taxpayers  they  are  interested  In  the  question  at  issue.  A  local  option  liquor 
law  was  passM  in  1887.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  10  per  cent. ;  any  rate  is  allowed  by 
contract,  and  there  is  no  penalty  for  usury.  The  militia  comprises  526  officers  and  men ; 
unorganized  but  available  for  military  duty,  25,000.  Besides  the  Institutions  already 
mentioned,  there  are  Fort  Harrison,  at  Helena,  a  United  States  military  post,  state 
prison  at  Deer  Lodge;  insane  asylum  at  Warm  Sprtags;  soldiers'  home  at  Colum- 
bia Falls;  an  Indian  school  at  fort  Shaw;  and  the  college  of  Montana  (Pres.)  at  Deer 
liOdge.  The  state  cast  8  electoiml  votes  In  1892  for  Harrison  and  Reld;  1896,  ^^an  and 
:$ewall,  3. 

Finances.— In  1895  the  legUlatore  anthorized  the  issue  of  bonds  for  9160,000  lor 
edocational  purposes,  and  these  bonds  constitnted  (1897)  the  only  bonded  Indebtedness. 
The  assessed  valuations,  as  equalized  1806,  a^egated  $124,076,585,  of  which  over 
$10,500,000  was  i^inst  railroad  property. 

PoPDT.ATlON.— In  1870,  20,596;  1880,  89,159-3774  col'd,  including  1765  Chinese  and 
1663  dviiized  or  taxed  Indians;  foreign  bom,  11,521;  male,  28,177:  female,  10,982; 
dwellings,  0205;  families,  99S1;  persons  to  sq.  m.  O.S;  engaged  in  agriculture,  461S;  In 
manufacturing,  mining,  etc.,  8022;  pop.,  by  census  of  1890,  182,169.  There  are  23  cos.; 
for  pop.  1890,  see  census  tables,  Tol.  xY.  The  principal  cities  and  towns,  1800,  were 
Helena,  13,834;  Butte,  10,728;  Great  Falls,  8,970;  Anaconda,  8,076;  Missoula,  8,426; 
UTiDMton,  2,860;  Bokeman,  2,148;  WallcervlUe,  1,748;  MarysrlUe,  1,489;  and  Deer 
Lodge,  1,463. 

The  tribal  Indians,  chiefly  Crows,  Blackfeet,  Yankton  Siouz,  Assfnabolnes,  Groa 
Yentres.  and  Pend  d'Oreilles,  are  located  on  6  reserratlons,  embracing  an  area  of  46,000 
aq.m.  of  fine  agricultural  and  grazing  land,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  cultivated. 

KOKTAHABI,  Gemikiaso,  1682-87 ;  b.  Italy  ;  astronomer  and  author  of  a  number 
of  sdmtlflc  treatises.  The  method  of  determininr  the  hdlgbt  of  mountains  by  means 
of  the  barometer  is  said  to  have  been  a  disoorery  of  his.  He  was  prof,  of  mathematics 
■t  BologUA,  and  in  1674  was  called  to  the  univ.  of  Padua  to  become  lectnn>r  on 
HtroDomy. 

inarTAHEm.  eiUBEPFE,  1818-«3 ;  b.  in  Tuscany,  and  studied  law  in  the  Uni- 
TOsity  of  Pisa,  where  he  aftewards  became  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  commercial 
inv.  In  the  Italian  revolution  of  1848  he  participated,  and  was  for  some  time  an  Aus- 
trian prisoner.  From  that  time  until  Tuscanr  became  a  part  of  Italy  (1860)  Montanelli 
took  a  very  actiye  share  in  the  tumultuous  political  movements  of  the  province,  though 
fwtbe  greater  part  of  the  Ume  compelled  to  remain  outside  its  boundaries.  He  organ- 
ized secret  societies,  wrote  pamphlets  and  articles  for  the  press,  and  in  every  way  urged 
on  the  cause  of  Italian  unity.  He  published  bis  memoirs  in  1858,  wrote  a  number  of 
lyric  poems,  and  was  the  author  of  Vamma  and  adapter  of  an  Italian  version  of  MM£e, 
both  tragedies  being  performed  with  Hme.  Rlstori  in  the  title  roles. 

■OVTAHIITtt,   See  Mohtahub. 
*  mVVTA'Vm,  a  celebated  heresiarch  of  the  early  Christian  church,  was  a  Phiyrian 
by  lurth,  and  made  hia  first  public  appearance  about  160  A.D.,  in  the  village  of  Anfabar, 
on  the  confines  of  Fhrygia  and  Mysia.   He  was  broueht  up  in  heathenism,  but  embraced 
Qiristtanlty  with  all  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  which  his  countrymen  were  noted. 

Xontanus's  standpoint  was,  in  theory,  the  exact  opposite  of  that  occupied  by  the 
Gnostic  sects;  yet,  in  praetiee,  it  led  to  a  similar  exclu&lveness  and  sectarunism.  He 
bdieved  in  the  constancy  of  supernatural  phenomena  vs&hin  the  church.  The  miracu- 
lous element,  parUcuIarly  the  prophetic  ecstasy,  was  not  removed;  on  the  contraiy,  tiie 
necessity  for  it  was  greater  than  ever.  He  considered  those  only  to  be  true  or  perfect 
CtaristiajM  wbo  poesMsed  the  inward  prophetic  illumnination  of'^  the  Holy  Spirit — tfaey 
were  ttie  true  church;  and  the  more  highly  gifted  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  genume 
nocesaors  of  the  apostles,  in  preference  to  the  mere  outwardlv  consecrated  bishops. 
Thos,  tbev  form  a  religious  aristocracy,  as  arrogant  as  the  Gnostics!  the  difference 
between  Ine  two  simply  being  that  the  Montanists  prided  themselves  on  a  kind  of 
faHamed  inspiration,  and  the  Gnostics  on  a  calm  and  serene  illnmlnatioD  of  the  reason. 
Keitber  party  widwd  to  recede  from  the  Catholic  church,  but  rather  to  exist  as  an  esoteric 
body  wltbin  iti  paK  It  was  persecution,  caused,  no  doubt,  br  their  own  insolent 
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obstfiucy,  that  forced  theiu  iiito  a  Bectaiian  course.  Montaous  did  not  meddle  directly 
with  the  creed  of  the  cfaurcb:  in  fact,  liewasnotatbinker,  nor  a  man  of  almost  any  imp(H<- 
tance  intellectually.  His  efllortB  were  confined  to  stirring  up  the  Christians  generally  to 
fresh  religious  life — to  a  belief  in  a  fresli  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  first,  Moo- 
tanus  contented  himself  with  predicting  fresh  persecutions,  exhorting  men  to  greater 
s'trictness  and  holiness  of  life,  and  announcing  judgments  to  come  upon  the  persecutors; 
but  his  idea  of  his  own  mission  afterwards  became  more  exalted,  and  lie  claimed  to  be  in 
a  very  special  sense  a  prophet  of  God— the  organ  chosen  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  purifv, 
enlighten,  and  advance  the  church.  Among  the  things  on  which  the  Montanists  laid 
stress  was  an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  scorn  of  persecution,  and  love  of  martyrdom;  con* 
nected  with  these,  and,  indeed,  Sowing  from  them,  was  an  aversion  to  second  marriages, 
and  to  the  resUnaiion  of  the  Lapsed  (q.v.).  Like  other  enthusiasts,  they  also  were  fimi 
believers  in  the  near  approach  of  the  millennium  (q.v.)  and  in  the  personal  advent  of 
Christ.  Two  "prophetesses,"  Priscilla  and  MaximiiJa,  were  associated  with  Montanus 
in  his  work.  A  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  Montanus  and  bis  followers  f'om  the  com- 
munion of  the  Catholic  church  was  issued  by  Eieutberus,  bishop  of  Rome.  The  Mon- 
tanists at  once  proceeded  to  organize  themselves  as  a  distinct  sect,  lliey  found  a 
.singularly  able  apolo^t  io  TertuUian  (wbo  became  a  Montanist  about  200  A.D.),  and 
continued  to  exist  till  the  6th  century. 

XOHTA'HTTB,  ARLU.   See  Abias  Uontajwdb. 

KOITTASOIB,  a  t.  of  France,  department  of  Loiret,  Is  situated  at  the  jimctlon  of  the 
canal  of  Briare  with  that  of  Loing,  29  m.  s.  of  Foutainebleau,  Montaivls  has  a  churcli, 
theater,  library,  and  college;  and  manufactures  paper  and  Indiar-mbber  goods.  Fop. 
*01, 11,000.   In  Its  vldnity  Is  an  extensive  forest  of  the  same  name. 

WtHTAUBAir  (Lat  Hons  Atbaiiu.i),  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Tam- 
et^aronne,  is  situated  In  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  on  the  river  Tarn,  29  m.  n.  by  w, 
of  Toulouse.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  tine  cathedral  In  the  Italian  style,  finished 
In  1739,  built  on  the  site  of  a  still  older  monastery,  the  Mona  Aureolus  (Golden  Hill),  and 
Is  a  well-hnllt,  handsome  town.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick.  Besides  having  large 
manufactures  of  woolens  and  beet-root  sugar,  lai^  dye  works  and  distilleries,  it  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  wine  and  grain.  Montauban  was  founded  In  1 144,  by  cotmt  Alphonse 
of  Toulouse,  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  In  1817,  embraced  the  reformation  in  1572,  and 
suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  tbat  ensued.  It  has  acoulred  historical  celebrity  as 
the  great  stronghold  of  the  Hyguenots.  I'rotestantiam  still  exists  here,  and  maintains 
both  an  academy  and  a  theological  college.    Pop.  '91,  30,400. 

KONTAITK  FOmT,  a  promontory  at  the  e.  extremity  of  Long  Island,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  It  is  In  the  township  of  East  Hampton,  about  7  m.  from  Sag  Harbor,  in 
Suffolk  county.  It  Is  a  light-house  station,  with  a  fixed  light,  varied  by  a  white  fiasb 
every  two  minutes,  168}  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  a  Daboll  trumpet,  and  the 
point  alSo  has  a  U.  S.  life-saving  station.  It  was  named  after  the  Hontauk  tribe  of 
Indians. 

■OSTBELIAXD  (Ger.  MSmpelgard),  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department'  of  Donbs,  9  m. 
s,s,w.  of  Belfort.  It  lies  in  a  valley  between  the  Vosgea  and  Jura  mountains,  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  chateau,  now  used  as  a  prison,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods,  hosiery,  and  silks.  Clocks,  watches,  files,  and  agricultural  Implements  are  also 
made.    Pop.  '91,  9168. 

KOHT  SLARO,  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  and,  according  to  the  latest  measure* 
ments.  IS,  781  ft.  above  we  level  <rf  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is  one  of  the  Graian  Alps, 
and  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Haute-Savoie,  France,  clcrae  to  the  Italian  frontier, 
and  87  m.  s.  of  the  e.  end  of  the  lalu  of  Geneva.  Tlie  vales  of  Charaouol  and  Mount- 
joie  lie  on  the  w.,  and  those  of  Ferret  and  A116e  Blanche  on  the  e.  side  of  It.  The 
waters  which  spring  from  its  western  slopes  are  drained  off  to  the  Arve,  and  thence  to 
the  Ilhone,  while  those  which  rise  on  the  e.  side  are  feeders  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Po.  It  has  8  snow-clad  peaks,  and  36  glaciers,  of  which  Id  lie  on  the  n.,  and 
20  on  the  e.  side.  The  higheet  summit  is  a  narrow  ridge  50  y^s  by  16,  "-ailed  La  Bosm 
du  Dromedaire,  covered  with  firm  snow,  and  very  steep  towards  the  north.  In  1760 
Saussure  offered  a  prize  for  the  discovery  of  a  practicable  route  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  which  was  ^ned,  in  June  1786,  by  Jacques  Balmat,  a  guide.  Saussure  himself 
ascended  the  mounttdn  the  following  year;  and  the  same  feat  has  since  been  perfonn'ed 
by  many,  especially  since  Albert  Smlm  published  the  well-known  jKctorial  and  dramaUo 
description  of  his  ascent  in  1861.  In  Sept.  1808,  an  observatory  was  erectMl  near  the 
summit,  at  an  altitude  of  14,350  ft. 

KOHTBBISOV,  a  t.  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Loire,  20  m.  n.w.  by  w.  of  St. 
£tlenne,  on  the  Vlzezy,  a  feeder  of  the  Ix)ire,  stands  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous rock.   In  the  vicinity  are  mineral  springs.    Pop.  '01,  6882. 

XOKTCALK,  a  00.  in  8.  central  Michigan;  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  32,637,  chiefly  of 
American  birth.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
ber. The  pine  and  the  sugar-maple  abound.  The  soli  is  rich,  and  produces  good-crope 
of  Indian  coni^heat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  grass.  Other  staples  are  wool,  butter,  and 
maple  sugar.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are  many 
saw-mllls.   Other  manufacturing  Industries  are  boots  and  shoes,  flour,  sashes  and  blliuda. 
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and  carriages.  It  is  droned  by  the  affluents  of  the  Chippewa,  Grand,  and  Huakegoa 
rifen.   Co.  seat,  Stanton. 

KOVTOALM,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Quebec,  Canada,  n.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  watered 
by  the  North.  l)u  Lidvre,  Rouge,  Lac  Ouareau,  and  Clatlneau  rivers  ;  4027  sq.m. ;  pop., 
11,181.    Co.  seat,  Ste.  Julienne. 

nnrac&IX  n  GUIOAO.  see  Castduc. 

MMTOALK  BE  BAIVT-B^AK,  Louis  Joseph.  Herqnis  de,  b.  near  Nismes,  1713 ; 
entertd  the  army  at  the  age  of  14,  at  18  was  a  capt.  ;  served  in  Italv  and  Germany 
for  many  years,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Piacenza  in  1746.  He  became  a  field 
officer  in  1756,  and  was  sent  to  Canada  in  May  of  that  year  to  make  head  against  the 
Euglish.  He  captured  Fort  Ontario  at  Oswego  in  August  of  the  same  year.  The  next 
sessm  he  forced  the  capitulation  of  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  head  of  Li^e  Qcorge, 
with  an  English  garrison  of  3500  men,  capturing  42  guns  and  a  large  amount  of  stores. 
In  1758  he  defended  Fort  (Carillon)  Ticonderoga  with  8600  Canadians,  against  Oen. 
Abercrombie  at  the  head  of  15,000  English,  which  resulted  in  a  bloody  repulse  of  the 
Ifttter  after  an  attack  of  determined  vigor.  Lack  of  troops,  ammimltiou,  and  provisions, 
sod  the  large  re-enforcements  of  the  English,  obliged  Montcalm  to  retire  all  his  forces 
the  following  year  to  the  defense  of  Quebec,  menaced  by  a  powerful  army  under  Gen. 
'VFoIfe.  The  struggle  for  that  strongnold  began  July  81,  1759,  by  an  attack  which  was 
repelled.  The  si^e  was  then  continued  for  six  weeks  without  any  success  on  the  part 
of  the  EDKlish,  wnen  Wolfe  omceived  a  new  plan  of  operations,  and  succeeded  in 
secretly  scaling  the  cliffs  above  Quebec  with  his  entire  army,  and  on  Sept.  IS  appeared 
00  the  heights  of  Abraham  In  the  rear  of  Quebec.  Montcalm  promptly  prepared  for 
batUe  in  thie  open  field,  and  at  10  o'clock  led  the  attack  in  person.  H^a  troops,  however, 
were  not  veterans  and  the  English  were.  The  English  assumed  the  offensive.  Wolfe 
fsll  dead  in  the  moment  of  vK^tory,  and  Montcalm  was  borne  from  the  field  mortcdly 
woonded.  When  told  he  must  die  he  said  :  "  It  is  well ;  I  shall  not  Hve  to  see  the  sur- 
Roder  of  Quebec."  The  city  was  not  surrendered  till  several  days  after  his  death.  In 
1887  Governor  Dalhonsie.  of  Canada,  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Qnebec  to  the 
jdnt  honor  of  the  two  brave  generals  who  fell  on  the  field  where  France  lost  and  Eng^ 
lud  won  the  Canadas. 

WBOn  (ram.  SeeCsma. 

JUIKT  OSMa  TUmSL,  See  TtnmKL. 

WnnouiB,  a  town  In  Essex  co. ,  N.  J. ;  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 
and  the  New  York  and  Greenwood  Lake  railroads;  5  miles  n.  by  w.  of  Newark,  the 
coonty  seat,  14  miles  w.n.w.  of  New  York.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1896  j  is 
on  one  of  the  ranges  of  the  Orange  mountains;  and  is  locally  divided  Into  Montclair, 
Upper  Montclair,  and  Montclair  Heights.  It  Is  a  residential  town,  peopled  chiefiy  by 
the  fUnUles  of  New  York  business  men,  and  has  a  hospital,  public  library,  military 
•esdemy,  high  school,  state  and  savings  banks,  water  supply'from  the  Peqnannock 
watershed,  about  a  doxen  churches,  ana  weeldy  newspapers.  The  heights  command  a 
fine  view  of  New  York  and  its  harbor.   Pop.  'VO,  8,050. 

son  SB  nfirf,  called  In  Italy  Montb  di  PibtA,  a  charitable  institution,  the  object 
ti  vhich  is  to  lend  money  to  the  very  poor  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  It  had  its 
origin  at  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  penml,  when  all  such  transactions  were  in  the  hands 
of  usurers,  to  wfaom  the  nec^sities  of  the  poor  were  but  an  inducement  to  the  most 
opivessive  extortion.  This  Institution  ori^nsted  with  Francisco  dl  Viterbo.  a  Minorite 
friar,  fn  the  year  1491.  in  Padua.  He  preached  publicly  against  usurers,  particularly  the 
Jews,  who  had  tlie  most  of  that  business  in  Europe  ;  and  though  opposed  even  by  some 
of  the  church  orders,  notably  the  Franciscans,  he  succeeded  in  mducfng  the  pope  to  issue 
a  bull  in  his  favor,  when  opposition  died  out.  The  monk's  plan  was  that  the  rich 
should  combine  to  assist  the  poor  by  lending  them  money  without  Interest  on  pledges  or 

Siwns.  The  Idea  became  popular,  and  thelnstitution  spread  to  Assisi,  Mantua,  Parma. 
fiiBB,  and  Rome;  and  soon  these  ^tabliahments  gained  a  foothold  in  Germany. 
Fruce,  and  Rusda.  They  were  known  under  different  names:  "Lombard  house, 
"moDs pietatis,"  "mont  deplete,"  "banco  di  rovere,"  etc.  In  Rome,  Gregory  XIII, 
established  a  hank  of  deposit  specially  for  widows  and  orphans,  whose  deposits  were 
guaranteed  by  a  lien  on  the  gooos  of  the  bank.  Bextus  V.  added  to  this  permission  to 
deposit  goods  and  articles  oi  any  value  and  of  every  description.  Soon  this  hank  reached 
a  height  of  wealth  and  power  unexampled  In  the  history  of  such  institutions,  and  was 
frequently  enabled  to  loan  immense  sums  to  states  and  sovereigns.  In  Turin  the  Jews 
held  the  money  power,  and  30  per  cent  was  a  common  rate  of  interest  amoo^  them.  In 
1519  a  mont  de  pietS  was  established  there  and  the  system  of  extortionate  interest  was 
broken  up  as  a  result  But  this  institution  was  unable  to  sustain  Itself,  from  the  fact  of 
chaiging  no  interest,  and  would  have  f^led  but  that  the  eompagrue  de  8t.  PatU  came  to 
its  rescue  with  the  suggestion  of  a  charge  of  3  per  cent,  on  whidi  basis  it  continued 
badness  with  success.  This  establisbmetit  continued  in  existence  until  near  the  close  of 
the  18th  c,  when  it  succumbed  to  the  political  convulsions  of  the  period:  it  was,  how- 
ever, revived  in  1822.  The  mont  of  Milan  was  formed  by  the  union  of  86  private  estab- 
lishments, and  became  one  of  the  largest  In  Italy.  It  is  now  nearly  500  years  old.*  lo 
18^  the  capital  of  this  establishment  was  671,000  Austrian  livres.  Among  the  earlieot 
DkonU  in  Ita^  was  one  at  Cremona  for  lending  jam  at  interest;  it  was  called  the  men» 
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ftumenti  pietatia.  The  custom  of  charging  iDlereat,  which  has  obtaiaed  among  M«itB 
de  Pi€t£  ever  shuw,  was  liccDsed  in  1515,  when  the  Lateran  council  !n  Borne  decided 
that  these  banks  could  lawfully  charge  a  suffldent  percentage  for  the  use  ot  tlielr  money 
to  cover  their  expenses.  At  Rome  the  charge  was  about  Si  per  cent  per  annum,  but 
this  charge  has  been  greatly  increased  in  most  of  t^e  Italian  cities.  When  Napoleon 
entered  Italy  in  1796  he  robbed  the  Mont  de  Pi&fiof  many  Tatuable  treasures.  Th6 
establishment  of  Monts  de  Fi6t§  in  France  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c,  the  first 
one  being  at  Marseilles  in  1695.  One  appeared  in  Paris  in  1726  in  the  reign  of  Louia 
XIII..  but  Booa  f^led.  In  1769  Turg^  tried  to  re-establish  it.  but  without  success; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  period  of  Necker's  financial  administration  that  it  became  flrmlj 
fixed  as  a  permanent  institution.  Five  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  mont,  ibae 
were  more  t^n  40,000  watches  in  its  vaults.  Next  to  the  Paris  mnnt,  those  of  Lyons  and 
Marseilles  are  rated  most  important.  A  Mont  de  P16tS  was  established  in  Copenfaasen, 
Denmark,  in  1088,  and  flourished  in  private  hands  until  1758.  when  it  was  purchased  by 
the  naval  hospital  for  6,000  rix  bank  dollars:  about  $8,000.  The  rate  of  interest  through- 
out Scandinavia  has  been  from  9  to  13  per  cent.  The  first  Monte  Plo  in  Spain  was  opened 
at&iadridinl708,  and  in  1773  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  without  success.  The  capital  of  the  monts  of  Yidencia,  Malaga,  and  Oalida 
was  at  first  derived  from  vacant  benefices,  termed  eapoUos  y  wtaatea.  ■  TEb  two  Russian 
monts  were  established  in  1172 — "  to  put  an  end  to  the  devouring  cupidity  of  the  usurers, 
by  offering  prompt  assistance  to  those  who  are  so  unfortimate  as  to  be  suddenly  thrown 
into  need."'  The  income  over  expenses  derived  from  these  monts  has  been  devoted  to 
the  support  of  the  foundling  hospitals,  always  an  object  of  fostering  care  on  the  part  of 
the  Ruanan  government.  The  rate  of  interest  was  oririnally  6  per  cent,  was  afterwards 
doubled,  and  finally  again  reduced,  this  time  to  the  legal  rate.  It  has  always  been  a 
Russian  custom  to  deposit  plate  and  other  valuables  with  the  roont  for  safe-keeping;  and 
in  1818,  when  Napoleon  marched  on  Moscow,  the  amount  loaned  by  the  establish  men  t  in 
that  city  was  more  than  five  times  the  average  sum.  In  1817  the  St.  Petersburg  mont  lost 
by  a  defalcation  more  than  |1,000,000.  The  Mont  de  Piet€  has  never  been  successfullr 
established  in  Great  Britain;  one  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1837, 
and  was  useful  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  while  it  lasted;  but  it  did  not 
become  permanent,  and  the  private  pawnbroker  has  always  occupied  the  field  in  the 
British  Islands.  There  is  no  record  of  any  Institution  of  the  character  of  the  mont  de 
pl£t£  having  Ixien  established  in  the  United  States.  The  distinction  between  this  insti- 
tution and  the  o'rdinary  pawnbroker's  shop  should  always  be  sharoly  drawn;  the  one  is  a 
beneficent  institution,  designed  to  accommodate  the  poor  in  the  first  instance,  and,  after 
payment  of  expenses,  to  devote  any  surplus  to  the  sustenance  of  some  charity  or  public 
work;  the  other  is  simply  a  busmess  enterprise,  conducted  for  private  jnofit.  See 
Pawnbroking. 

HONTEBSIXO  CABTEQQIO,  a  villaee  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  12 
m.  8.8.W.  of  Pavia.  It  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  Uie  torrent  Schlzzola.  Here 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  a  French  army  under  Oen,  Lannes,  after  a  desperate 
conflict,  June  9,  1800.  The  title  of  duke  of  Montebello  was  conferred  on  the  victorious 
French  general  five  years  later.  In  May,  1869,  the  Austrians  were  again  defeated  here 
by  the  united  armies  of  the  French  and  Piedmontese.    See  Castbooio. 

KOVTE  CASLO  Is  a  famous  pleasure  resort,  particularly  noted  for  its  gambling  saloon, 
and  situated  in  the  little  principality  of  Monaco  in  north-western  Italy.  Monaco  is  the 
smallest  independent  country  in  the  woridf  having  an  area  of  only  about  eight  square 
miles,  and  lying  on  a  banren  rocky  ridge  between  me  sea  and  lofty,  almost  inaccessible 
rocks.  The  soil  Is  too  barren  for  grsdn-fields,  or  even  to  afford  pasturage  for  flocks, 
though  there  are  a  few  fine  fruit  geurdens.  So.  for  centuries,  the  Monagusques,  as  the 
inhabitants  are  called,  subsisted  by  marauding  expeditions  both  by  sea  and  lami ;  or,  in 
times  of  peace,  by  commerce  with  Genoa,  Marseilles,  and  Nice.  But,  in  the  present 
century  the  people  have  turned  Iheir  attention  entirely  to  making  their  city  one  of  the 
most  attractive  resorts  in  Europe.  In  1860,  M.  Blanc,  proprietor  of  the  gambling  «z2on« 
of  Homburg  and  Baden,  went  to  Monaco,  and  offered  to  the  prince  an  immense  sum  of 
money  for  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  similar  institution  within  his  territory.  The 
prince  readily  perceived  that  this  would  render  his  capital  as  attractive  as  any  resort  in 
Europe,  and  accepted  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  was  paid  at  once,  conditions  having 
been  mutually  agreed  upon.  Papers  were  signed  and  work  was  begun  immediatdy  on 
the  barren  hill  of  Monte  Carlo,  a  mile  from  the  town.  In  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time,  immense  marble  buildings  rose  from  the  midst  of  such  wondrous  beauty  as  to 
be  almost  called  a  modern  rival  of  the  gardens  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  garden  itself 
is  planted  upon  terraces  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  contains  specimens  of  rare  and 
curious  plants  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Casino  contains  two  talont  de  jeu, 
a  reading  room,  a  concert  hall,  and  three  reception  or  ball  rooms.  It  Is  built  of  white 
marble,  and  its  external  appearance  ia  of  the  Italian  style,  while  internally,  the  rich 
coloring  and  elaborate  gliding  are  so  skillfully  blended  as  to  please  the  eye,  without 
dazzling  or  offending.  The  Hotel  de  P.  is  to  Uie  left  of  the  Casino,  and  is  said  to  con- 
tain the  finest  dining-room  in  Europe.  The  Grand  Caf  6  stands  at  the  right  of  the  Casino, 
and  ia  also  a  beautiful  building.  Near  this  is  a  famous  jeweler's  store,  where  Jewelry  of 
all  soru  is  frequently  left  on  a  loan  by  paying  reasonable  interest.   Between  and  around 
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these  bnndfDgs  are  gardeoa  beauHful  wtth  shrubbery,  statues,  and  vasea,  while  In  the 
centre,  a  graceful  fountain  eends  forth  a  lofty  jet  of  water  that  falls  back  In  a  brazen 
budn  of  elegant  design.  In  the  sumiaer,  t£e  Casino  orchestra  is  usually  stationed  on 
great  terrace.  It  gives  two  concerts  daily,  and  the  square  is  crowded  wlthUsteoer^ 
not  only  the  ha^tvtt  of  the  place,  but  also  those  who  come  from  neighboring  cities  fw 
the  sole  purpose  of  hearing  the  music.   The  population  in  1890  was  87M. 

MOVTE-OAII'VO.    See  Casino,  Hohtk. 

■OHTECAtuii,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  situated  onaspurof  the  Apennines,  26  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Florence,  derives  its  name  from  the  bowl-shaped  nill  on  which  It  stands.  It  is  of 
very  ancient  origin,  and  was  formerly  called  CasUllo,  In  the  close  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  the  famous  mineral  springs  of  the  same  name,  in  high  repute  for  their  curative  prop- 
erties, especially  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  digestion.  Excellent  accommodation  can 
be  had  by  visitors  both  in  private  establishments  and  those  under  government  direction. 

MOHTEOATIVI  SI  VAL  SI  HIEVOLE,  a  t.  In  Italy  in  the  province  of  Lucca;  pop.,  com- 
mune, 0904.  Its  mineral  springs  are  much  frequented  by  invalids,  and  have  a  high 
reputation  throughout  Europe. 

ITOHTSCHI'ABO,  a  market  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Brescia,  situated  on 
a  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chiese,  In  the  center  of  an  amphitheater  of  hills.  Pop. 
6^968.  The  chief  manafitcture  Is  silk.  In  1796  the  Austrians  were  defeated  here  by  a 
Fnncharmy. 

WOMTE  0BI8T0,  a  small  island,  belonging  to  Italy,  30  m.  8.  of  Elba.  It  ctmslsts  of  a 
mottntaln  of  granite  2110  ft.  almve  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  In  1874  was  made  a  penal 
odony.  Uttte  of  its  land  Is  arable.  It  Is  Inaccessible  except  by  one  narrow  landing- 
{dace.   Monte  Crlsto  has  given  name  to  Dumas'  well  known  noveL 

KOVTXOVOXrU,  Raihondo.  Count,  b.  near  Modena,  160S,  and  entered  the  Austrian 
artillery  as  a  volunteer  under  bis  uncle,  Ernesto,  count  Hontecuculi,  in  1627.  During 
the  Thirty  Years'  war  he  found  many  opportunities  of  distineuishing  himself,  received 
rapid  promotion,  and  was  employed  in  various  services,  miutary  and  ^^iplomatic.  In 
1657  he  was.5ent  to  support  the  king  of  Poland,  John  Casimir,  against  the  Swedes  and 
RAk6czy,  which  he  did  with  great  effect,  compelling  R&k6czy  to  make  peace  with 
IWand,  and  to  break  lus  alliance  with  the  Swedes.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made 
a  fleld-marsfaal,  and  was  sent  to  aid  the  Danes  against  the  Swedes,  in  which  idso  he  was 
eminently  successful.  In  1660  he  commanded  the  army  salt  to  oppose  the  Turks,  who 
Lad  broken  into  Transylvania,  and  skillfully  kept  them  in  check  tut  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  with  whose  assistance  he  won  the  great  battle  of  St.  Qotthard,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Raah,  Aug.  1,  1664 — the  first  decided  triumph  of  European  tactics  and  discipline 
over  the  mere  numbers  and  daring  of  the  Ottoman  hosts.  When  the  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  Holland,  in  wliich  the  emperor  took  part  with  Holland,  Hontecuculi 
received  the  oranmand  of  the  imperial  army  in  1673.  He  took  Bonn,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  endeavors  of  Turenne  to  prevent  it,  effected  a  junction  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
In  1675  he  was  opposed  to  Turenne  on  the  Rhine,  and  they  spent  four  months  in  raa- 
Deuvers  in  which  neither  could  gain  an^  advantage.  After  this  campaign,  MontecucuU 
Bpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  llie  imperial  court  and  in  the  society  of  learned  men. 
He  was  himself  a  man  of  learning  and  various  accomplishments,  and  has  left  works  on 
the  art  of  war,  on  the  Turkish  war,  and  on  the  war  of  1664,  and  also  sonnets.  The 
onperor  Leopold  made  him  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  tlie  king  of  Naples  bestowed 
on  him  the  duchy  of  Mclfi.  He  lost  his  life  by  the  fall  of  a  beam  as  he  was  entering 
linz  with  the  imperial  court,  Oct.  16. 1681.  His  writin^nwere  publi^ed  in  the  origind 
Italian  by  Ugo  Foscolo  (3  vols.  Milan.  1807);  and  by  J.Xirassi  (3  vols.  Turin,  1821).  A 
Kmi-autobi^raphic  memoir  was  transUtted  into  Latin,  and  pubUshed  at  Vienna,  under 
the  title  of  &mmentai'u  BeiUei,  In  171& 

WUraXFIOSB,  Sir  Hoses  Hatih,  b.  London,  1784;  from  a  wealthy  Jewish  family  of 
bankers ;  married.  In  1810,  a  connection  of  the  Rothschilds.  In  1820  he  visited  Palesune, 
became  interest^  in  the  Jews  in  that  country,  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  greatly  to 
their  benefit.  He  also  assisted  the  Jews  in  Poland;  and  throughout  his  life  he  was 
earnest  in  Uie  conduct  of  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his  race.  In 
1H46  he  succeeded  in  Influencing  the  czar  Nicholas  in  their  behalf;  and  in  186S  obtained 
a  firman  from  the  emperor  of  Morocco  which  afforded  protection  to  the  Jews  in  hts 
dominions.  He  endowed  a  Jewish  college  at  Ranugate,  ^gland,  in  1867,  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  who  had  died  five  years  before.   He  d.  greatly  esteemed,  1886. 

MOH^'OO  BAT,  a  small  but  flourishing  seaport  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
in  Cornwall  co.,  18  m.  w,  of  Falmouth.  It  has  a  harbor  protected  by  a  breakwater,  is 
defended  by  a  batterv,  and  carries  on  a  general  trade  of  some  importance.  Many  vesseis 
visit  the  port  annually.    Population  variously  stated  at  from  4,000  to  6,000. 

KQITB'fiVT,  JsAN  BAPnsTz  Josbph  IImilk,  b,  at  Limoges,  1826,  and  educated  there. 
He  was  a  stndimtof  law  when  his  first  step  Into  the  literary  world  was  made  by  an  article 
eontribated  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde$  on  the  philosophy  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emeison.  He 
SOOT  afterwuds  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  review ;  his  contributions  ranging  through 
li^t  litenttire,  foreign  critiqua,  and  politics,  until  1848,  when  social  uid  political  subjecu 
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dominsted,  and  were  treated  with  little  breadth  of  view.  He  soon  resumed  the  stndy  of 
English  and  AmericaD  literature,  and  afterwards  devoted  his  pen  to  contemporaneous 
French  writings.  From  1863  to  1870  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Parit, 
and  thereafter  ag^n  editor  of  the  SSvue  de*  Deux  Mondet.  His  style  is  described  as  clear, 
trenchant,  and  at  narrow  view.  He  has  translated  into  French  Emerson's  philosophical 
essays,  with  an  introductiDn;  Hacaulay's  histoiy  of  England,  and  Ettukespeare's  woriu 
with  CfHnmentaries  and  notes;  and  is  author  of  a  ocmndramble  number    oncinal  woi^ 

XOXTU  OUnOX  was  a  triennial  procesdon  of  the  Eton  boys,  on  Whlt-lXmsday,  to 
a  certain  mound  {ad  Montem)  known  as  the  Salt  hill,  near  tbe  mth  road,  and  which  was 
doubtless  so  called  because  certain  of  tbe  boys  levied  tribute  (for  aalt  as  the  phrase  went) 
from  every  person  present^  and  even  from  any  chance  passer.  These  juvenile  tax- 
gatherers  were  attired  in  fancy  dresses  of  silk.  The  king  and  queen,  besides  many 
members  of  the  nobility,  frequently  honored  tbe  procession  with  their  presence;  and  on 
such  occasions,  as  much  as  £1000  has  been  collected,  which  was  given  to  the  senior 
scholar  to  support  him  at  Cambridge.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown.  It  was 
discontinued  m  1847. 

XOHTSHIGBO  (an  Italian  tamslation  of  the  native  name  Qxnuigora,  "  Black  Moun- 
tain") :asmall  but  ind^endentandreoentlvextended  principality  situated  between  B<»nia 
and  Albania.  Till  1878  it  was  separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  a  narrow  strip  of  foreign 
territory ;  but  tbe  Berlin  conference  assigned  to  it  the  port  and  district  of  Antivari,  while 
closing  it  sffaiust  the  war  ships  of  all  nations.  Towards  the  end  of  1880.  the  port  and 
district  of  I>u]clgno  (q.  v.),  previously  Albanian,  became  Montenegrin.  The  latter  place 
Turkey  agreed  io  ceae  instead  of  an  inland  district  indicated  by  the  Berlin  conference, 
but  the  persistent  delny  of  the  Porte  to  transfer  Dulcigno,  led  to  strong  pressure  and  a 
naval  demonstration  by  the  Western  Powers.  The  area  is  alwut  8,w0  sq.  miles;  the 
population,  according  to  official  returns  in  1879,  was  220,000,  but  has  since  decreased  on 
account  of  the  emigration,  and  an  estimate  in  180<t  placed  it  at  200,000.  Tbe  capital  is 
Cettigne  or  Cettinje,  with  a  population  of  1200.  The  chief  towns  are  Podgoritza,  with 
6,000;  Dulcigno,  with  5,000;  and  Nlksik,  with  S,000. 

The  country,  traversed  by  the  Dinaric  Alps  is  very  mountainous,  tbe  highest  points 
being  Dormitor  in  the  north  (7,800  f6et),  and  Kom  is  the  east  (7,600).  In  the  e,  and  s. 
the  hills  are  partly  clad  with  forests.  But  the  higher  ridges  and  plateaus  are  of 
vegetation;  and,  being  generally  covered  with  loose  masses  of  rock,  give  to  M.  an  aspect 
of  peculiar  sterility  and  desolatioo.  Yet  the  valleys  are  highly  fertile;  those  of  the 
Moratschaand  Zeta,  with  the  lowland  on  the  lake  of  Scutari  (into  which  the  chief  streams 
of  M.  debouch),  form  the  granary  of  the  land.  The  climate  of  tbe  hill  country,  wliich 
Is  M.  proper,  is  nngenial;  that  of  the  great  valley  and  its  connected  region  is  delifi;htful. 
It  has  only  a  small  strip  of  coast,  some  28  miles,  and  possesses  no  sea  fisheries,  out  in 
the  mountain  streams  of  the  Interior  trout  abound.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  wherever 
practicable,  but  the  methods  are  of  a  very  primitive  kind.  In  general  the  land  is  tbe 
property  of  those  who  till  it,  but  in  some  districts  there  are  small  peasant-holdings, 
while  In  others  tbe  metayer  system  occurs.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  maize,  tobacco, 
barley,  and  buckwheat.  In  some  districts  the  vine  is  cultivated  with  success  and 
around  the  cities  of  Antivari  and  Dulcigno  olives  are  produced. 

The  Montenegrins  or  Zmagoraes  are  Slavs  of  the  Servian  stock,  and  constltnte  almost 
the  whole  population  of  the  country,  the  exception  being  some  Albanians  and  others  In 
the  new  territory.  The  constitution  of  the  country  Is  usually  called  alimlted  monarchy: 
probably  it  would  be  safer  to  speak  of  an  absolute  monarchy  in  which  the  council  of 
state  and  the  national  assembly  have  considerable  influence  on  the  decisions  of  the  prince. 
From  1510  to  1851  the  bead  of  the  government  was  the  Vladika  or  prince  bishop,  who, 
besides  his  proper  office  as  ecclesiastical  superior,  exercised  at  the  same  time  those  of 
chief  ruler,  lawgiver,  Judge,  and  military  leader.  In  1851  the  two  offices  were  disjoined, 
and  the  Vladika  was  restricted  to  his  ecclesiastical  office,  while  the  cares  of  government 
were  left  to  tbe  Gospodar  (hospodar)  or  prince.  Since  1870  tbe  state  council  has  con- 
sisted of  8  members,  one-half  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  prince  and  the  other  half 
are  elected  by  the  male  inhabitants  who  are  able  to  bear  arms.  In  1870  tbe  country  was 
divided  into  80  districts  and  8  military  commands.  Besides  these  there  exist  tbe  time- 
honored  patriarchal  institutions.  Tbe  countrj'  is  divided  into  aI>out  40  trilies  or  clans, 
each  of  which  is  governed  by  elected  "  elders "  and  captains  or  chiefs  who,  under  the 
title  of  kitjex,  are  magistrates  In  time  of  peace  and  military  commanders  in  time  of  war. 
All  these  various  local  dignitaries  come  together  to  form  the  Shijischiiiia,  or  National 
Assembly.  The  language  of  the  Montenegrins  is  a  veir  pure  dialect  of  the  Ser\-o- 
Illyrian  Slavonic.  With  the  exception  of  some  8,.')00  Mohammedans  and  S,400  Roman 
Catliolics,  the  people  belong  to  Uie  Orthodox  Greek  church,  which,  though  formally 
Independent  of  the  prince.  Is  In  reality  controlled  by  him.  He  appoints  the  bishops  <jf 
tbe  two  dioceses  of  Cettinje  and  Ostrog.  The  communes  support  the  rural  clergy. 
The  debt  in  1H08  amounted  to  about  1,000,000  fiorinH,  and  was  owed  to  the  Lander 
bank  of  Austria.  A  tariff  of  about  0%  nd  vnlorem  is  levied  on  imported  merchandise. 
Tbe  importation  of  salt  from  Sicily,  and  of  petroleum  from  Russia,  are  government 
monopolies.  There  Is  no  standing  army,  but  as  all  the  inhabitants  are  truned  as  sol- 
diers, thOT  form  a  permanent  militia  and  are  easily  transformed  into  an  army  number- 
ing (In  1896)  about  35,870  infantry,  and  856  artillery.  As  soldiers  they  are  hardy 
and  courageous.  There  is  no  navy,  and  the  protection  of  the  Monl^-negrin  coast  has 
been  intrusted  by  International  agreement  to  Austria.  There  is  little  trade  in  Monte- 
negro, yet  hides,  wool,  smoked  sardines,  smoked  mutton,  goats,  cattle,  sheep,  cheese* 
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skhtfl,  fun,  honey,  bees'  wax,  oltve-oil,  wine,  and  tobacco  are  exported  in  considerable 
qniDtitles.  There  are  no  railways,  but  in  various  parts  of  the  country  good  carriage 
roads  are  to  be  found.  Travel  between  Cattaro  and  Cettlnje,  and  from  Cetticje  to 
Podgoritza  and  Xiksik  Is  made  by  means  of  diligences.  The  only  roads  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  however,  are  mere  bridle-patba.  M.  is  a  memMr  of  the 
postal  anion  and  in  1^  had  about  280  miles  of  telegraph  wire.  It  has  no  correucy  of 
Its  own,  employing  Austrian  currency  chiefly. 

BMory. — Montenegro  belonged  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  great  Servian  kingdom,  but 
after  the  dismemberment  of  the  latter,  and  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of 
EoBsovo  (I&iO),  the  Mentenegrins,  under  their  prince,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood  of 
Bervia,  muntaiiied  their  independence,  though  compelled  to  relinquish  the  level  tracts 
atxrat  Scutari,  widi  their  chief  fortress  of  Zabliak,  and  confine  tbemselves  to  the  moun- 
taini  (1486)1  In  1M6  their  last  secular  prince  resigned  his  office,  and  transferred  the 
Soretnmeot  to  the  Tladika.  Tlie  Porte  contiuned  to  assert  Its  clidm  to  Hfenteoegro. 
and  included  It  In  the  pashalic  of  Scutari;  but  the  country  was  not  conquered  till 
1714^  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turks  soon  afterwards,  it  resumed  its  independ- 
ence. In  1710  they  had  sought  and  obtained  the  protection  of  Rusua,  the  czar 
agreeing  to  gnmt  an  annual  subsidy  on  condition  of  their  harassing  the  Turks  by  inroads, 
and  thu  compact  has,  down  to  the  present  time,  been  faithfully  o^rved  by  both  parties. 
Another  part  of  the  agreement  was  that  the  archbishop  or  vladika  waa  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  czar.  In  1706  the  ijrince-bishop,  Pietro  I.,  defeated  the  pasha  of  Scutari,  who 
Md  invaded  Montenegro,  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men:  and  for  the  next  quarter-centuiy 
we  Ikear  no  more  of  Turkish  invasions.  The  Montenegrins  rendered  important  aid  to 
Rusma  in  1803  against  the  French  in  Dalmatia,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  attack 
on  Ragusa,  the  capture  of  Curzola,  and  oUier  achievements.  Pietro  IL,  who  ruled  from 
1880  to  1851,  made  great  efforts  to  civilize  his  people,  and  improve  their  condition.  He 
established  the  senate,  introduced  schools,  and  endeavored,  though  unsuccessfully,  to 
nut  an  md  to  interaal  feuds,  and  predatory  expeditions  into  the  ncigbboriDg  proviorea. 
Bum  Turkish  districts  having  joined  Montenegro,  the  Turks  attacked  the  latter  In  1888, 
but  were  repulsed.  A  dilute  with  Austria  regarding  the  boundanr  resulted  in  a  war, 
wliich  waa  terminated  by  treaty  in  1840.  In  1851  the  last  prince-bishop  died,  and  bis 
successor,  Danilo  I.,  separated  we  religious  from  the  secular  supremacy,  retaining  the 
latter  under  the  title  oi  gospodar.  This  step  caused  the  czar  Nicholas  to  withdraw  his 
nbddy  (which  was  renewed,  and  the  arrears  paid,  by  the  czar  Alexander  II.),  and  the 
unposition  of  taxes  thus  rendered  necessary  caused  great  confusion.  This  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Turks,  who,  under  Omar  Paaha,  Invaded  the  country;  but  the  inter- 
veotton  of  the  great  powers  compelled  a  treaty,  Feb.  16,  18S8.  Danilo  went  in  vain 
to  the  Puis  oonferenoe  in  1867,  seeking  the  reccignition  of  Montenegro  as  Independent 
In  1860  the  Monlenegrlus  excited  an  insurrection  against  the  Turkidi  rule  in  the  Herze- 
COTina,  which  was  soon  suppressed,  and  in  return  they  were  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
iSuks  that  they  were  glad  to  agree  to  a  treaty  (1862),  by  wtiich  the  sovcreigntv  of  the 
Snblime  Porte  over  Montenegro  was  recognized.  Fresh  complications  caused  Montene- 
gro to  declare  war  ag^nst  Turkey  in  Jan.,  1875,  but  a  compromise  was  effected.  Mon- 
ten^ro,  however,  supported  the  insurrection  against  Tiu-key  that  broke  out  in  the  Herze- 
govina a  little  later,  and  in  July,  1876,  waa  again  at  w  ar.  The  Monteneerins  co-operated 
with  the  Ruadaus  winat  tlieir  hereditary  enemy  during  the  war  of  1877-78;  and  the 
Berlin  conference  (1^8)  recognized  the  independence  of  Montenegro,  and  agreed  to  an 
important  extension  of  Montenegrin  territory.  In  1800,  Prince  Nicholas  celebrated  ths 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  acceseion  to  the  throne.  A  very  close  personal  and  political 
friendship  exists  between  the  reigning  house  of  Montenegro  and  the  imperial  house  of 
Kusaia.  On  -October  24,  1806,  Helena,  the  tliird  daughter  of  the  reigning  prince,  mar- 
ked Victor  Emanuel,  prince  of  Naples. 

MOVTBTOTTE',  a  small  village  of  northern  Italy,  26  miles  w.  of  Genoa,  where  the 
Auatrians  were  defeated  by  the  FVeiich  on  April  12,  1796, 

KOITEPIH',  X.VVIEK  Atmon  de  ;  French  novelist  and  dramatist ;  was  bom  March 
18, 1&^  at  Apremont.  He  flrtf  became  conspicuous  in  1848,  aa  an  anti-revolutionary 
writer,  and  has  since  devoted  liiniself  to  literature.  His  wor^  of  fiction  are  somewhat 
sensational,  and  his  plays  are  melodramatic  rather  than  purely  dramatic.  Among  his 
beat  known  novels  are  Let  Chevatiera  du  LausqneTiet  (1847) ;  vonfettiona  d'un  Bahems 
n849) ;  La  Vtveurt  de  Parit  (186^) ;  Lea  Marionettea  du  Didt^  (I860) ;  La  TrageOiea 
de  Ftiria  (1874) ;  Lea  Dramea  de  Manage  (1878) ;  Le  Mhdeein  dea  FoJlea  (1870).  His  moro 
important  plays  are  Pauline  (1860) ;  La  Sirine  de  Paris  (I860),  and  Le  Medeein  dee  Pau- 
ma(iS65i. 

■OnZBUV,  a  t.  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Seine-et-Mame,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Seine  and  Yonne,  12  m.  e.  by  s.  of  Fontaineblean.  The  manufactures  are 
porcelain,  brown  pottery,  agricultural  and  other  machinery.  Here,  in  1410,  Jean-sans- 
Penr,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
danphin,  afterwards  Oharies  VII. ;  and  In  the  immediate  vicinity  Napoleon,  Felh  18, 
1814,  gained  his  last  victory  over  the  allies.    Pop.  '01,  7479.  ^ 

MOSTEBXT,  a  co.  In  w.  California,  between  the  coast  range  ot  moimtains  on  the  e. 
ind  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  w.,  drained  by  the  Salinas,  Carmel,  and  Henlto  rivers,  and 
croBsed  by  Uie  Southern  Pacific  railroad;  .34.V2  pq.  m.  In  1890;  population,  18,637,  chiefly 
of  Aoierican  birth.  The  surface  Is  intersected  by  several  mountain  ranges,  and  divided 
into  the  three  ^«at  valleys  of  the  Carmei,  Benito,  and  Salinas.  San  fienlto  connty  «m  ■ 
•et  off  from  the  e.  part  of  this  connty  In  IS7a   Co.  seat.  Salinas.  Digitized  byLnOOgI 
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■ORTEBBT',  a  city  In  Monterey  CO.,  Cal. ;  on  Monterey  bay,  ojpening  Into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad ;  125  mlleii  s.  by  e.  of  San  Francisco.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  raising  of  the  U.  S.  flag  when  the  government  took  possession  of  tlie 
Mexican  province  of  California,  and  was  the  first  capital  of  the  new  state.  The  city 
contains  the  old  Spanish  mission  church  and  the  old  custom-house,  and  has  electric 
lights,  street  nUlroads,  waterworks  supplied  from  mountain  streams,  several  churches, 
a  oanlE,  and  weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  '90,  1062. 

MOHTEBET',  the  most  thriving  city  of  northern  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Nnevo 
Leon,ontheSauJuan,atHbutaryof  theRloQrande,  240  m.  n.e.  by  n.  of  Zacatecas.  It  is 
well  paved  and  clean,  stands  on  a  broad  plain,  1020  ft.  above  sear-level,  and  is  surrounded 
by  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards.  Pop.  in  1895,  50,855.  From  Its  situation  its  laciN 
ities  for  comYnerce  are  great,  and  ft  Is  the  entrepSt  for  the  transport  of  American 
goods  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Inlnnd  states  of  Durango  and  Zacatecas.  In  tlie  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Monterey  capitulated,  Sept.  84,  1846,  after  a 
siege  of  four  days,  to  the  American  forces  under  Qen.  Taylor. 

XOHTESET,  Battle  of,  occurred  In  the  banning  of  the  war  between  the  TJnited 
States  and  Mexico,  and  is  bo  named  from  the  Mexican  city  before  which  it  took  place. 
General  S^hary  Taylor,  who  had  occupied  Matamoras  on  May  18,  1840,  and  had  there 
been  re-enforced,  marched  southward  along  the  main  highway  into  the  interior,  and  sat 
down  before  Monterey,  the  key  of  Uie  northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  on  Sept.  6,  with 
about  6600  men.  The  citr  was  strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  about  10,000  Mex- 
icans under  the  command  of  Gen.  Ampudia.  The  bishop's  palace,  standing  on  an 
emiaenoe  w.  of  the  town,  hod  also  been  fortified,  and  the  position  was  esteemed  difficult 
of  capture.  If  not  impregnable,  to  so  small  a  force  as  was  comprised  in  Gen.  Trior's 
army.  The  attack  was  opened  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  on  Sept.  31,  and  on  the 
following  morning  a  sharp  assault  was  made  on  the  bishop's  palace  by  General  Worth's 
command.  Tliat  position  being  taken,  after  a  stout  resistance,  the  city  was  forced,  and 
a  fierce  running  fight  ensued,  tlie  Mexicans  resisting  stubbornly,  as  the  Americans  drove 
them  from  square  to  square,  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  battle  lasted  two  days,  but 
on  the  24tti,  Qen.  Ampudia  surrendered  the  dt^  and  garrison.  This  being  the  first 
success  of  the  American  arms,  and  being  achieved  under  peculiar  disadvantages  of  rela- 
tive position  and  number  of  men,  greatly  encouraged  the  United  States  soldiers,  and 
stimulated  them  to  renewed  daring,  while  it  was  viewed  hy  the  American  people  as 
auspidous  of  a  succesafid  conclusion  to  the  war. 

■ram  BO'IA,  the  Mm»  of  the  andents.  Is  the  hiriiest  mounbdn  in  EunnM 
after  Hont  Blanc.  It  is  situated  in  the  angle  where  the  w.  end  of  the  Fennine  meets  Uie 
Lepontic  Alps,  and  separates  the  canton  of  Valais  from  Italy.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  mountain  is  highest,  and  forma  nine  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  is  forked  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  attains  an  altitude  of  15.21.5  feet  above  sea  level.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  ascend  this  peak,  but  none  were  succes^ul  till  1855.  The  mountain  appears  to  consist 
of  mica-slate,  in  some  places  alternating  with  gneiss.  It  is  rich  in  metallic  ores,  and  several 
mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron  are  worked.  The  hi^est  mine  is  between  10,000  and 
11,000  feet  above  Boa-leTel,  and  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  Rye  ripens  up  to  an 
elevation  of  6,000  feet;  and  the  vine  is  found  aa  farnp  as  8.200  feet;  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  nearly  1000  feet  in  the  altitude  of  the  corresponding  Tegetation  on  the  n.  and  a. 
ddes. 

MOHTB  8AH  OIOTAVHI  OAKPAITA,  a  t.  in  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Rome,  30  m.  n. 
of  Gaeta;  pop.  5700.  It  occupies  a  commanding  situation  on  a  hill,  and  contains  many 
well  preserved  mediEeval  edifices.  It  was  once  a  fief  belonging  to  the  house  of  Aquinas, 
and  the  prison  of  St.  Thomas  is  stlU  pointed  out  to  visitors. 

MOHTB  BAIT  OITILIAKO,  a  t.  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trapanl,  situated  on 
a  high  mountain  4  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  town  of  Trapanl.  '  On  the  mountain  (anciently  Eryx) 
are  the  remains  of  a  once  famous  temple  of  Venus.    Pop.  4000;  commune,  22,£H)0. 

8AHT^  AITOEU),  a  town  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Apulia,  27  m. 
n.e.  of  Foggia.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  Gargano  group  of  hills,  at  a  height  of  2,705  ft., 
and  has  numerous  fine  churches.  It  is  famed  for  its  exquisite  honey,  gathered  from  the 
odoriferous  alpine  plants  of  the  moimtaiii.    Pop.  15,100. 

■ONTSBI'HOB,  Febmando,  about  1503-1055;  b.  Spain;  went  to  Peru  while  a  youth, 
and  eventually  became  a  member  of  the  supreme  administratiTe  council  at  Lima.  While 
employed  in  this  capacity  be  studied  the  histoir  and  ardusologr  of  the  country,  and 
wrote  Merrumes  Aniiquas  Rittorialea  del  Peru,  which  was  translate  into  French  in  1649 
by  Temauz-Compans.  Prescott,  the  historian,  speaks  of  him  as  a  writer  "  who  shared 
lar^Iy  in  the  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvelous  which  belong  to  an  earlier  and  lee* 
enhgbtened  age." 

MOHTEflPAN,  FBAIT901SB  ATHtoAia  db  Rochechouabt  oe  Mortim abt,  Marquise 
de,  1641-1707;  second  daughter  of  the  first  duke  of  Rochechouart.  She  received  a  good 
education  at  s  conveBt,  and  appeared  in  society  first  under  the  name  of  idle,  de  Timnay- 
Cfaarente,  the  nameM  the  cUtteau  whm  she  was  bom.  Beautiful,  witty,  and  fasdnatinjr  in 
converBatlon,  ebe  was  kkhl  cboeen  tme  of  the  ladles  in  waitbigof  the  court  of  VerodUea. 
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"When  she  became  a  companion  of  Mile,  de  VallWre,  who  occupied  the  same  position,  and 
■was  mifltress  before  ber  01  Louis  XIV.  She  married  the  Marquis  de  Montespaniu  1068,  by 
Thorn  she  bad  a  son.  It  was  the  queen  who  was  first  so  fascinated  by  tbe  charm  of  her 
maimer  that  die  called  the  Marquise  to  be  her  compauiou.  In  1668,  when  her  age  was 
27,  the  monarch  openly  recognized  both  her  and  Mile,  de  Valli^re  as  mistresses,  and  bis 
queen  seemed  not  the  less  fond  of  them.  Montespan,  who  was  by  far  the  most  powerful 
and  ambitious  of  the  two,  maintained  for  ten  years  a  strange  control  in  state  afuirs,  and 
retained  the  joint  affections  of  king  and  queen ;  often  appearing  on  state  occasions  in  the 
cftrriage  with  the  latter.  She  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  most  beautiful  lady  of  the 
court.  An  abundance  of  fair  blonde  hair,  expressive  blue  eyes,  dark  eyebrows,  a  com- 
plexion of  exquisite  delicacy,  a  form  full  and  graceful,  and  "an  air  that  lighted  the  spot 
where  she  appeared,"  was  the  inventory  of  her  personal  attractions.  Her  humors  as  she 
BCqnized  power  became  violent  and  changeable,  and  her  inQuence  declined.  During  the 
ninth  year  of  ber  liaison,  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Montespan  aa 

governess  of  her  son,  and  whose  more  gentle  temper  pleased  the  king,  began  to  supplant 
er,  so  that  in  1679  the  king  no  longer  was  under  her  influence.  She  retained  her  place 
at  court  till  1691.  In  1700  she  met  the  king  for  the  last  time  at  court,  and  soon  after- 
ward followed  the  fashion  of  the  time  and  became  a  religious  devotee;  but  not  until  she 
had  written  a  tender  letter  to  her  husband,  begging  him  to  allow  her  to  return  to  him, 
and  had  been  refused.  By  the  king  she  had  two  sons,  the  due  de  Maine  and  the  compta 
deYexin;  three  daughters,  who  lived  to  marry  men  of  title;  and  two  that  died  infants. 

■OHTEfliQUIEU,  Chables  de  Seconoat,  Baron  de  la  Br^de  et  de,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  auUiors  and  pcditical  philosophers  of  France,  b.  Jan.  18,  1^,  at  his  Other's 
cbiieau  of  Br&de  near  Bordeaux,  and  draeended  from  one  of  the  most  dlatinguished  fam- 
ilies of  Ouienne.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  hard  student  of  jurisprudence,  literature,  and 
philosophy.  His  love  of  the  classical  authors  was  so  great  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
a>mpo8ed  a  work  intended  to  show  that  they  did  not  deserve  eternal  damnation  for  being 
pagans.  In  1714  he  was  appointed  a  councilor  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  two 
jears  after,  president  of  the  parliament.  His  first  (published)  work  was  his  famous 
Lettra  Peraanea  (Far.  1731),  in  which,  in  the  character  of  a  Persian,  he  ridicules,  with 
exqnldte  liumor,  and  clear,  sharp  criticism,  the  reliraous,  political,  social,  and  literary 
life  of  his  countiymen.  Although  he  did  not  spare  the  academy  in  these  Lettres,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  it  in  1728,  and  would  have  been  admitted  sooner  if  Cardinal 
Fleury  had  not  objected  on  the  ground  of  his  jests  against  religion.  In  1726  Montes- 
quieu resigned  his  office  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  spent  some  years  in  foreign 
countries.  In  England  he  spent  two  years,  during  which  he  was  much  m  the  company 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  most  distinguished 
personages.  After  his  return  to  BrMe,  he  published  his  VonmderaUtmt  mr  let  (Mutea  de 
tf  Grajidettr  etdela  DSeadmee  du  Bomaint  (Par.  1734),  a  masterly  review  of  Roman  hla- 
toi^',  exprussud  in  a  sententious,  oracular,  and  vigorous  style.  It  was  followed,  after  a 
long  interval,  by  his  Dialogues  de  SyUa  et  de  Lystmague  (Par.  1748),  published  under  an 
Bsanmcd  name.  In  which  the  motives  and  feelings  of  a  despot  are  skillfully  analyzed.  In 
the  same  year  appeared  his  great  work,  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years, 
the  Etprit  da  Lois  (3  vols. ,  Oeoeva,  1748),  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  exhibit  tlie  rela- 
tion between  tbe  laws  of  different  countries  and  their  local  and  social  circumstances.  It 
was  immensely  popiUar.  No  fewer  than  twenty-two  editions  were  published  in  eighteen 
months,  and  it  was  translated  Into  various  European  languages.  The  BmrU  de*  Lois  is 
M  wonderfully  good  book,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  Wilbout  adopting 
Voltaire's  hyper-eulo^tic  criticism,  that  "  when  the  human  race  had  lost  their  charters, 
Montesquieu  rediscovered  and  restored  them,"  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  first  wortc 
ui  which  the  questions  of  civil  liberty  were  ever  treated  in  an  enlightened  and  systematic 
manner,  and  to  Montesquieu,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  it  owing  that  the  science 
of  politics  has  become  a  favorite  subject  of  study  with  the  educated  public.  Montesquieu 
dieil  at  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1755.  Tbe  collective  editions  of  his  works  are  numerous,  amongst 
which  maybe  mentioned  the  complete  and  careful  ones  by  Auger  (8  vols.,  T^r.  1819),  by 
Oestattde  Tracy  and  "^llemain  (8  vols..  Par.  1827),  by  Lefebvre  (2  vols..  Par.  18S9),  and 
bv  Hachette  (2  vols.,  1865). 

nunEVIDW,  capital,  chief  city  and  port  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  in  South 
America,  is  situated  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  lUo  de  la  Plata  (which  Is  here  60 
m.  wide),  and  120  m.  e.  by  s.  from  Buenos  Ayres.  It  stands  on  a  smalt  peninsula,  and  Is 
snrroanded  by  a  wall  and  fortifications.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  with  flat 
roofs.  The  only  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  tbe  cathedral  and  the  town-ball. 
The  climate  is  healthy;  but  as  tnere  are  no  rivers  near  the  town,  water  was  scarce  until 
a  pnmping-main  brought  It  from  the  Santa  Lucia,  '66  m.  distant  The  bay  or  harbor, 
which  Is  about  3}  m.  long  by  2  broad,  presents  excellent  facilities  for  building  wharfs, 
docka,  etc.  Is  sheltered  from  all  bat  the  a.w.  gales,  and  averages  16  or  17  ft.  fn  depth. 
The  tiade  of  Montevideo  Is  extensive;  the  exports  consisting  of  wool,  hides,  hair,  taU 
lov,  salt  and  dried  beef,  bones,  etc. ;  and  the  imports  of  cotton  and  w&olen  fabrics, 
machinery,  also  flour,  wine,  spirits,  and  other  provfslonB,  The  chief  trade  Is  with  Great 
Britain.  Montevideo  has  steam  communication  with  the  United  States,  Bio  Janeiro, 
bi^and  and  Oenoa,  and  betide  these,  carries  <ni  a  considerable  trade  with  Fnmce,  BraiU, 
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and  the  Aiventlne  Repablfe.   The  population  In  186S  OncIoslTe  of  the  small  suburbs  of 
Cordon  and  Aguada)  was  45.765;  and  in  1^,  238,08(X   See  Ubuouay. 
MOHTXZ,  Lola.   See  Lola  Homtbz. 

mHTSZTTKA,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Col.,  touching  Utah;  fonneJ  from  part  of  La  Plata: 
about  2640  8q.in.;  pop.  *90,  IG^.  It  Is  drained  by  the  east  fork  of  Dolores  river  and 
branches  of  tibo  San  Juan,  and  In  the  e.  and  b.  ooutaina  lofty  mountains.  Co.  seat, 
Owtez. 

XOI'TEZnXAfthe  name  of  two  of  the  emperors  of  Mexico.— Monteziuna  I.,  the  most 
able  of  the  Mexican  emperors,  ascended  the  throne  about  1487,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced a  war  with  the  neij^hborine  monarch  of  Cbalco,  which  reeulted  in  the  annexation 
of  that  kingdom  to  Mexico.  Tlatelolco,  CuiLixcas,  and  Tzompahuacan  were  next 
annexed.  Some  reverses  which  his  arms  now  suffered  led  to  a  coniederaf^  of  the  TIafi' 
caiaus  and  two  other  powerful  tribes  against  him;  but  in  the  war  which  followed  Mon- 
tezuma's arms  were  again  signally  triumphantL  and  the  territories  of  the  conquered  tribes 
increased  the  domain  of  the  now  all-powerful  Montezuma.  After  several  ottier  succees- 
ful  wars,  he  died  in  1471. — Montezuma  II.,  the  last  of  tlie  Mexican  emperors,  before  its 
subjugation  by  the  Spaniards,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1602.  He  had  distingufehed 
himaelf  as  a  warrior  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  and  after  his  accession,  carried 
the  terror  of  his  arms  to  the  frontiers  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  the  priestly  order,  and  did  not  demit  his  functions  on  his  accession. 
He  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  internal 
administration,  and  displayed  his  taste  for  pomp  and  luxunr  by  the  m^piflcence  of  his 
household  arrangements,  and  a  profuse  embelUshment  of  hu  capital.  This  necessitated 
heavy  taxation,  which,  comlnnea  with  the  strictness  of  his  administration,  led  to  con- 
tlnuu  revolts  among  Us  subjects,  especially  those  who  had  lately  come  under  his  sway. 
When  Cortes  landed  In  Mexico  writh  his  small  army  In  1519,  Montezuma,  blinded  by  an 
old  prophecy,  and  by  the  strange  appearance  of  the  invaders,  acknowledged  them  as 
beings  of  a  superior  order,  and  as  his  masters  (see  Cortes).  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
having  risen  against  Cortes,  the  latter  caused  Montezuma,  who  was  then  his  prisoner,  to 
appear  in  order  to  pacify  them ;  but  being  wounded  accidentally  by  a  stone  fluuR  from 
amongst  the  crowd  of  his  own  subjects,  he  so  keenly  felt  the  indignities  which  he  had 
suffered,  that  he  repeatedly  tore  the  dressing  from  his  wound,  and  soon  after  died,  June 
80, 1620.  Some  of  his  chilcteu  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  eldest  son  received 
from  Charles  V.  the  title  of  count  of  Montezuma.  One  of  his  descendants  was  viceroy 
of  Mexico  from  1697  to  1701.  His  last  descendant,  Don  Marsilio  de  Teniel,  count  of 
Montezuma,  was  banished  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  afterwards  from  Mexico 
on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  and  died  at  New  Orleans  in  1886. 

KOVTFAITCOir,  Bbrnahd  de,  1655-1741  ;  b.  Languedoc,  of  noble  family.  Edu- 
cated for  a  military  life,  but  ill-suited  to  it,  he  joined  the  Benedictine  order  in  1676, 
studied  till  1687,  and  was  then  called  to  Paris,  where  his  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic  brought  bfm  an  appointment  to  study  the  libraries  of  France  and  Italy  Id 
the  interest  t)f  church  history.   His  numerous  works  are  mostly  In  Latin. 

XOHTFEBBAT',  formerly  an  independent  duchy  of  Italy,  between  Piedmont,  MUan, 
and  Genoa,  now  a  part  of  the  Italian  province  of  Turin.  It  consisted  of  two  se|)aTate 
portions,  Casale  and  Acqui,  lying  between  the  maritime  Alps  and  the  Po,  and  having  an 
area  of  over  1300  sq.  miles.  The  capital  was  Casale,  Montferrat,  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Frankisb  empire,  was  ruled  by  its  own  maivraves  till  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  This  illustrious  house  for  a  long  time  msputed  the  sovereignty  of  I^cdmont 
with  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  sent  to  tlie  crusades  more  heroes  than  any  other  sover- 
dgn  bouse  in  Europe.  Members  of  the  family  ruled  simultaneously  io  Montferrat, 
Tfiessaly,  and  Jerusalem.  Ou  the  death  of  the  marquis  John  I.,  in  1805,  his  sfsler, 
lolande  or  Irene,  who  wu  empress  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  to  Montferrat;  and  her 
second  son  became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Montferrat-P^teologus,  which  became 
extinct  in  1588,  and  Montferrat  passed  to  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua.  In  1681  the  dukes 
of  Savoy  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  Montferrat,  and  in  1708,  with  the  consent 
of  the  German  emperor,  the  remaining  portion  passed  under  their  sway,  and  was  incor- 
porated with  their  own  dominions. 

■OHTFOBT,  the  name  of  a  noble  French  house,  descended,  according  to  the  most 
mobable  opinion,  from  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  Amauki  2d,  seigneur  de  Montfort  (a  little  town  between  Fmis  and  Chartres)  is 
the  first  of  the  family  mentioned  in  history.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. His  son,  Simon  1st,  had  for  his  third  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  Bidiard  comte  de 
Evreux.  He  left  four  sons,  of  whom  only  Am auri  4th  had  issue.  The  grandson  of 
this  Amauri,  8nA>N  3d,  sumamed  the  Bald,  comte  de  Montfort  and  Evreux,  married 
Amicie,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Beaumont,  eari  of  Leicester.  His  second  son  was  the 
fiunous  Simon  4th,  comte  de  Montfort,  and  earl  of  Leicester,  subsequently  comte  de 
Toulouse.  This  nobleman,  so  conspicuous  in  the  terrible  crusade  against  the  Albigenses 
(q.T^,waBbom  about  the  year  1150.  In  1198  he  went  to  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  Ftendi  knights,  but  fuled  in  doing  anything  agidnst  the  Saracens,  and  was  obligea 
to  xetum.  In  ISOS  lie  joined  the  4th  crusade  whl^  howerer,  had  no  xeligiouB  design 
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ftt  all  (see  Cbukadbs),  in  consequence  of  which  Montfort  abandoned  ft.  In  1300  he  took 
part  ia  the  war  of  extermiDation  against  the  Albigenses.  He  ^gnallzed  himself  hj  his 
relentless  ferocity,  and  bis  brilliant  succesBea,  but  was  killed  by  a  stone  at  the  siege  of 
Toulouse,  June  25, 1318. 

1I0HT702T,  Simon  or,  £arl  of  Leicester,  the  fourth  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b. 
in  France  about  1306.  The  title  of  earl  of  Leice8t«T  came  to  him  hy  his  grandmother, 
Amicie  de  Beaumont,  sister  and  heiress  of  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  but  he  did  not 
tlirectly  or  immediately  inlierit  it;  for,  during  the  reign  of  king  John,  it  was  borne  by 
Ranulf,  earl  of  Chester.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Ranulf,  Montfort  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  offered  his  services  to  Henry  IIL  Already  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
wairior,  and  Benrr  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  young  French  noole  that  he  conferred 
on  him  the  title  oi  earl  of  Leicestex.   Little  did  Henry  think  that  the  strangw  was  to 

Erore  against  himself  a  great  founder  and  champion  of  English  constitutional  liberty, 
[e  married  Elinor,  sister  to  king  Henry  IIL,  and  the  youtliful  widow  of  that  earl  of 
Pembroke  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  the  people  of  England  owe  magna  charta. 
After  this  marriage — which  was  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  king — de  Montfort  became 
a  steadfast  advocate  of  the  English  charter,  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  After 
vUting  the  east,  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  undertake  the  command  of  Gascony.  In 
1357  &  king's  debts  were  so  great  and  tlie  rapacity  of  his  foreign  relations  so  unbear- 
able, that  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  barons  assembled,  and,  under 
tbe  direction  of  De  Montfort.  held  the  celebrated  parliament  at  Oxford.  They  passed 
statutes  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  magna  charta  The  king  swore  to  observe  them, 
but  sent  forthwith  to  the  pope  praying  to  be  absolved  from  bis  oath.  The  bull  of  abso- 
lution arrived.  Henrr  set  his  barons  at  defiance,  shut  himself  up  in  the  Tower,  and 
appealed  to  Ijouis  of  ^ruice.  Ei^land  was  now  in  arms.  The  whole  middle  class  looked 
1^  to  De  Montfort  as  their  champion  and  leader,  and  tlie  war  began  with  the  battle  <»F 
Northampton.  The  wars  of  the  barons,  under  De  Montfort,  have  been  superficially 
viewed  but  as  the  strife  of  turbulent  nobles,  who.  In  the  atwence  of  foreign  warfare, 
employed  tltemselves  in  getting  up  a  contest  at  home.  Later  researches,  however,  have 
Fhown  tliat  but  for  the  struggles  of  De  Montfort  and  the  barons,  the  conces-iions  at  Run- 
D^mede  would  have  been  a  mere  worthless  parchment.  At  Lewes  the  royal  forces  were 
signally  discomfited  and  the  king  taken  captive.  A  French  chronicler,  who  praises  De 
HoDtfort  as  "noble,  chivalrous,  and  the  ablest  man  of  the  age,"  expressly  adds  that  he 
was  "  backed  by  the  generd  favor  of  the  people,''who  at  this  time  were  so'^onspeak- 
aUy  trampled  under  foot  and  deprived  of  all  their  liberties."  The  conditions  exacted 
from  the  king  were,  that  he  should  observe  magna  charta  and  the  charter  of  the  Forests; 
be  moderate  m  his  expenses  and  grants,  until  his  old  debts  were  paid  off,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  live  on  his  own  property,  without  oppression  of  merchants  or  the  poor;  and 
that  Englishmen  only  should  be  chosen  counselors.  No  new  pretensions  were  intro- 
dnoed,  even  at  this  moment  of  triumph,  and  the  constitutional  maxim  of  respecting  the 
person  of  the  king  was  carefully  upheld.  The  queen  (Elinor  of  Provence),  who  was  in 
Prance,  now  occupied  herself  in  collecting  a  large  army.  To  deliberate  upon  the  meas- 
ures to  be  odoptedfat  this  great  crisis,  writs  were  issued  to  the  sheriffs,  in  1365,  by  De 
Montfort,  directing  them  to  return  two  knights  for  each  county,  and  two  citizens  or  bur- 
eeases  for  every  city  and  borough ;  and  from  this  time  mav  be  clearly  dated  the  recogni- 
non  of  the  commons  as  an  estate  of  the  realm  in  parliament.  Guardians  had  ^n 
appointed  by  the  barons  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  Magna  Charta,  but  fifty  years  of 
encroachment  on  tbe  part  of  the  crown  convinced  De  Montfort  that  a  stronger  and  more 
eoduriog  security  would  be  to  commit  tbe  care  of  constitutional  freedom  thenceforih  to 
the  people  themselves,  whose  interests  the  barons  thus  identified  with  tliur  own.  Hr. 
Blaauw,  who,  in  bis  Baron^  War,  presents  De  Montfort  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his 
true  character,  adds  that  "it  should  be  an  honest  pride  to  us  in  afler-times  that  English 
liberty  thus  owes  its  birth  to  the  noblest  parentage,  confidence  in  the  people."  A  second 
war  broke  out,  and  this  time  the  popular  cnuse  was  weakened  by  detection  and  treach- 
ery. Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edwanl  I.)  encountered  the  barons  at  Evesham,  with 
a  greatly  superior  army.  When  defeat  was  inevitable,  the  great  leader  refused  to  flee. 
He  "  fought  stontly  like  s  giant  for  the  liberties  of  England,"  but  fell  (Aug.  4, 1265)  over- 
whelmed by  numbers.  The  death  of  De  Montfort  filled  the  whole  land  with  mourning, 
rjke  Cromwell,  whose  career  in  many  respects  resembles  his  own,  he  was  denied  a  erave 
by  the  royalists,  his  head  being  sent  to  Wigmore  oastle,  and  his  mutilated  limliH  to 
different  towns;  but  the  people  bewailed  their  dead  champion,  and  the  clergy  pointed 
to  his  glorified  spirit  in  heaven.  The  influence  of  De  Montfort  was  felt  after  his  death. 
No  baron  was  executed  for  bearing  arms  against  his  sovereign,  and  although  the  Oxford 
■tatutes  were  iormally  rescinded,  their  spirit  remained.  See  Life,  by  M.  Crelghton  (1876) ; 
and  Simom  eh  Umtfort^  by  Panii,  translated  by  Una  M.  Goodwin  (1876). 

MOKTOOLFOEB,  jAcqtJBS  £tibnne  and  Joseph  Michrt.,  two  brothers,  distinguished 
as  the  inventors  of  the  first  kind  of  balloons  (q.  v).  They  were  the  sons  of  a  celebrated 
paper-nunnfacturer  at  Annonayt  In  the  department  of  Ard^ehe,  and  early  engaged  them- 
selves  In  tbe  same  branch  of  Industry.  Etlenne  (b.  1745),  after  a  few  successful  experi- 
uenia  with  the  baHoon,  repaired  to  Paris;  but,  though  his  discovery  created  a  great 
sensation,  and  was  followed  out  In  practice  by  many  eminent  men,  he  obtained  little 
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pecuniary  aid  In  carrying  on  his  experiments,  and  at  length  retired  to  hla  native  tovn, 
where  he  resumed  the  manufactm*e  of  paper,  and  died  at  Serriires,  in  1799.  — His  elder 
brother,  Joseph  (b.  1740),  the  sharer  of  nls  labors  and  Iiis  glory,  was  a  man  of  much 
genius  and  little  education;  but  the  two  brothers  were  fitted  to  supplement  each  other's 
aeflciencies,  and  together  they  made  many  dlscoveri^,  and  were  both  received  as  mem- 
bers of  the  French  academy.  Joscmh  Invented  Uie  hydraulic  screw,  (he  calorimrter, 
etc.,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Uie  fllled.a  post  in  the  department  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures. He  died  at  Paris  In  1810. 

■OMTGOlDaT,  a  ca  in  s.e.  Alabama,  tnteraected  by  the  Tallapoosa  river,  bounded 
n.w.  by  the  Coosa  and  Alabama,  and  drained  by  many  creeks:  the  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, the  Alabama  Midland,  ana  other  railroads  pass  through  it;  772  sq,  m.;  pop.  'dO, 
66,172,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  Is  rolling  or  even,  and  very  fertile;  Indian  com, 
cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  stapies;  of  cotton  the  annual  product  is  over 
25,000  bales,  and  It  Is  the  largest  cotton-producing  county  in  the  state.  Co.  seat, 
Mont^mery. 

KOHTOOMEBT,  a  co.  In  w.  central  Arkansas,  drained  by  Ouachita  river,  Caddo  creek, 
and  their  many  branches;  884  sq.  m.;  pop.  *90,  7928,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is 
rugged  and  motmtainous ;  the  main  rldge  Is  called  Crystal  mountaina,  and  there  are  found 
quantities  of  rock  crystals.  The  soil  is  not  very  fertile;  tobacco,  wheat,  Indian  com, 
and  cotton  are  the  staples.  The  forests  are  very  extensive;  lead  and  ilmestone  are 
found  In  considerable  amounts.   Co.  seat,  Mount  Ida. 

XOHTOOMEBT,  a  oo.  In  B.e.  central  Georgia,  Intersected  bv  the  Oconee  river,  and 
bounded  n.e.,  s.  and  s.w.  by  the  Pendleton,  Altamaha,  and  Ocmulgee  rivers;  768 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  9248,  includ,  colored.  The  surface  ts  level  and  mostly  covered  with 
forests;  sou  light  and  sandy;  chief  products:  cotton,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  and 
Indian  com.    Co.  seat,  Mount  Vernon. 

lOHTOOHBBT,  a  co.  In  s.w.  central  Illinois,  drained  by  Shoal  creek  and  its  branches; 
Intersected  by  tlie  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  railroad;  about 
702  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  80,003,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  partly  wood- 
land, abounding  in  oak,  hickory,  etc.,  and  partly  pndrie;  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
1^1  the  cereals  are  raised  in  large  quantities;  Dttmnlnoas  coal  is  fonnd.  Co.  seat, 
HUlsbora 

KOHTfiOlIBBT,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Indiana;  drained  by  Sugar  creek,  a  branch  of 
Wabash  river,  and  two  or  three  other  creeks;  Intersected  by  several  railroads  having 
their  terminus  at  Crawfordsville,  among  which  are  the  Louisville,  Mew  Albany  ana 
Chicago,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis;  about  604  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
'90,  28,026,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  level  or  moderately  hilly,  and  is 
fairly  fertile;  the  staples  are  wheat,  oats,  Indian  com,  hay  and  pork.  There  is  much 
woodland,  the  sugar  maple  abounding,   Co.  seat,  Crawfordsville. 

HOHTQOKEBT,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Iowa,  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Nodaway  and 
Kishnabatona  rivers;  Intersected  by  the  Kansas  City,  St,  Joseph,  and  Council  Bluffs, 
and  the  Bnrlii^ton  route  railroads;  432  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  16,848,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.  Surface  rolling  and  fertile;  staples:  wheat,  Indian  com,  bay,  and  pork.  Co. 
seat.  Bed  Oak. 

■OHTOOMEBT,  a  CO.  In  B.e,  Eansas,  drained  by  the  Elk,  Fall,  and  Verdigris  rivers; 
intersected  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  railroad ;  648  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 
23, 104,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  the  number  having  more  than  doubled  since  the  cen- 
sus of  '70.  The  surface  Is  mostlv  prairie,  but  there  Is  some  woodland;  wheat,  oats,  and 
hay  are  staples;  cattle  breeding  is  extensively  carried  on.  Co.  seat,  Independence. 

■OHTOOmtT,  a  co.  In  n.e.  central  Kentnc^,  drained  by  branches  of  Licking 

river,  and  intersected  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad:  200  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90, 
12,867,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  fairly  fertile; 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  butter  and  pork  are  the  chief  products.  Co,  seat.  Mount 
Sterii.ig. 

ILOHTGOKEBT,  a  co.  In  w.  Maryland,  having  the  state  line  of  Virginia  for  its  s.w. 
and  s.  boundary,  the  District  of  Columbia  for  its  s.,  the  Potomac  river  on  the  s.  and  w. 
and  the  Patuxent  river  on  the  n.e. ;  506  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 27, 185,  chiefly  of  American  birth. 
9161  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Seneca  and  Rock  creeks.  It  is  intersected  by  the  metro- 
politan branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
IS  on  the  s.w.  border,  following  the  course  of  the  Potomac.  Its  surface  Is  hilly;  It  has 
forests  of  pine  and  hardwood  timber,  and  quarries  of  stone  used  for  building  purposes; 
other  mineral  products  are  gneiss  and  serpentine.  Its  soil  Is  fertile  along  the  river  banks, 
producing  wheat,  rye,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  Live  stock  Is  r^sed  to 
some  extent.   Co.  seat,  Rockvllle. 

KOHTOOICEBT,  a  co.  in,  n,  central  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  Big  Black  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  Illlnots  Central  and  the  Southern  railroads;  about  895  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
'90,  14,469,  Includ.  colored.  The  coimty  was  set  off  from  Choctaw  and  Carroll  counties 
in  1872.  The  surface  is  level,  and  there  are  lai^  forests,  mostly  of  oak,  cypress,  and 
magnolia  trees.   Cotton  is  raised  in  Urge  qnantitlea,   Co.  seat,  Winona. 
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■OMTQOIEXBT,  a  co.  In  e.  central  Missouri,  drained  by  thet^uivre  and  Lautre  rtven, 
branches  of  the  Missouri,  which  bounds  tt  on  the  s.;  Intersected  by  a  branch  of  the 
Wabash  railroad:  about  546  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  16,860,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The 
surtsce  is  very  hlUy  and  for  the  most  part  covered  by  extensive  forests.  Wheat,  com, 
oats,  and  tobacco  are  raised;  limestone,  iron,  and  bituminous  coal  are  found.  Co.  seat, 
Danville. 

MOHTQOKEBT,  a  co.  In  the  eastern  part  of  central  Xew  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  Kew  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad;  about  396  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  45,690. 
Most  of  its  land  Is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  oats.  The  chief  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  agricuUuraflmplements,   Co.  seat,  Fonda. 

MOnOOMXBT,  a  co.  In  s.  central  North  Carolina,  drained  by  the  branches  of  the 
Yadkin  river,  which  forms  its  w.  boundary,  and  intersected  by  the  Uharee  river  and 
Simmon's  Fork;  596  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  11,239,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surfoce  la 
hlllv  and  mostly  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  bottom  land  about  the  creeks  Is  fertile 
and  produces  Indian  com,  wheat,  oata,  and  grass.  Gold  Is  found,  but  not  In  large 
quantities.   Co.  seat,  Troy. 

KraraOOHXBT,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Miami  river,  several  of  its 
branches,  and  Mad  river;  It  is  traversed  by  many  lines  of  railroad,  terminating  at  Dayton, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton,  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Dayton  and  Union,  and  the  Erie;  480  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '90,  100,852,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mostly  billy,  but  not  m^ged, 
and  is  covered  in  part  oy  forests  of  hard  wood;  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  bay,  and  tobacco;  of  the  last,  the  annual  yield  Is  from  three 
and  a  half  to  fonrmllllon  pounds.  Umestone  of  several  kinds  Is  found,  and  the  Niagara, 
or  bluish  variety,  Is  extensively  used  for  building  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere.  The 
Miami  canal  extends  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  and  furalsbes  abtmdant  water  power. 
The  principal  manufacturing  interests  are  at  the  county  seat,  Dayton. 

KOFTOOMEBT,  a  co.  In  s.e.  Penn.,  On  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  other  rail* 
roads,  and  the  Schnylklll  river;  480  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90, 128,290.  Its  principal  products  are 
wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  com;  its  industries,  the  manufacture  of  agricnltiualunplemenla, 
carriages,  and  woolen  goods.    Co.  seat,  Norristown. 

■OHTOOMEKY,  a  co.  In  n.  central  Tennessee,  adjoining  Kentucky;  drained  by  the 
Red  river  and  the  Cumberland,  the  latter  a  navigpable  stream;  Intersected  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  Great  Southern  railroad;  about  640  aq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  29,697,  Inclod.  colored. 
Co.  seat.  Clarksville. 

XOSreOMEBY,  a  co.  In  8.e.  Texas,  drained  by  the  San  Jacinto  river,  and  Intersected 
In  the  International  and  Great  Northern  and  several  other  railroads;  1100  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
*0O^  11,765,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  uid  gea^lly  fertile,  though  there 
are  some  sandy  plains;  com,  sweetpotatoea,  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  Cattle- 
lalfling  Is  carried  on  extensively,   Co.  seat,  Conroe, 

■OnOOMIBT,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  drained  by  the  Staunton  and  New  or  Kan- 
awha rivers,  the  last  being  Its  w.  botmdary,  and  intersected  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
railroad;  4^  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  17,742,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the 
CO.  being  close  to  the  Bine  Ridge;  there  are  extensive  forests;  and  In  the  valleys,  wheat, 
Indian  com,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  staples.  Limestone  is  found.  The  climate  Is  very 
healthful  and  invigorating.    Co.  seat,  Cbristiansburg. 

KOHT80XBBT,  city,  capital  of  Alabama,  and  co.  seat  of  Montgomery  county;  on  the 
Alabama  river  and  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  the  Plant  system,  and  the  Western  of  Alabama  railroads;  95  miles  s.e.  of 
Birmingham.  It  la  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  river,  and  has  steanihoal  rommu- 
nieation  witli  Mobile  at  all  seasons.  The  city  was  laid  out  in  1817,  and  named  after  (ien. 
Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Quebec;  was  incorporated  In  1837,  and  succeeded  Tuscaloosa 
as  the  capital  In  1847.  In  1861-62  It  was  the  seat  of  the  confederate  government,  Inil  was 
evacuated  by  the  confederates  In  1865,  and  occupied  by  federal  troops.  The  city  contains 
many' spacious  old-fashioned  residences  and  la^e  gardens.  Its  principal  builtlings  are 
the  state  capltol,  erected  In  1851,  banks,  churches,  large  cotton  storage  warehouses,  public 
schools,  an  orphanage,  a  home  for  widows,  U.  S.  government  building,  city  hall,  Masonic 
temple,  and  city  Inflrmary.  There  are  artesian  wells,  gas  and  electric  light  plants, 
electric  street  railways,  suburbim  parks — Riverside  and  Highland  Hill — a  narrow-gauge 
road  to  the  timber  district,  brick-yards,  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  wagons, 
ice,  candy,  fertilizers,  cigars,  soap,  paper-boxes,  vinegar,  crackers,  cotton  factories,  oil 
mills,  machine  shops,  and  marble  works.  Deposits  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  vicinity;  im- 
mense quantities  of  cotton  are  exported  annually,  as  well  as  coal,  iron,  and  timber. 
There  are  a  public  high  school  for  girls,  a  state  normal  school  for  colored  pupils,  state 
and  supreme  court  and  state  board  of  health  libraries,  and  several  daily  and  weekly 
periodicals.   Fop.  '90,  31,883. 

wnnsOKEBT,  Albxakdsb,  a  Scottish  poet  who  flourished  in  the  rdgn  of  James 
TL  and  died  In  1610;  author  of  the  allegory  The  Oharry  and  the  Siae. 
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KOHIOOMEBT,  Gabriel,  Comte  de,  a  Freocb  knigbt  of  Scottfsb  extraction,  and 
an  ofllcer  in  tbe  Scottish  life-guard  of  the  king  of  France,  waa  bom  about  1530.  At  a 
tournament  given,  June  80,  1559,  "by  Henry  II.  in  honor  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  Philip  of  Spain,  the  king  insisted  upon  young  Honteomery  catering  tbe  lists  with 
him.  Montgomery  reluctantly  complied,  and  the  shaft  of  bis  broken  lance  entering  the 
king's  visor  at  the  eye.  Henry  II.  was  borne  insensible  from  the  ground,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  eleven  days,  when  he  died.  Hon^meiy,  although  blameleBs,  left  France, 
and  soon  after  embraced  Protestantism  in  iSigland.  On  the  commencment  of  the 
religious  wars  in  1563,  he  returned  to  bis  native  cotmtry  to  support  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  defended  Rouen  with  great  bravery.  In  the  third  religious  war,  he  wai' 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  and  gained  many  advantages  over  the  royalists 
in  Languedoc  and  B6arn.  During  tbe  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  he  happened 
to  be  at  Paris,  and  owed  his  escape  to  tbe  swiftness  of  his  horse,  and  fled  to  England. 
In  April,  1578,  he  amieared  off  Bochelle  with  a  small  fleet,  but  fiuled  in  accomplishing 
anything,  and  was  Mtliged  to  retire.  Next  year,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Huguenots,  he 
landed  in  Normandy,  and  commenced  war  there;  but  being  compelled  at  last  to  surren- 
der  the  castle  of  Domfront,  be  was  carried  to  Paris;  and  aJtboueh  the  gen.  to  whom  he 
surrendered  had  assured  bim  of  his  life,  be  was  beheaded,  after  long  imprisonment, 
June  20, 1674.  Brantome  describes  bim  as  naturally  tbe  most  nonchalant  and  pleasure- 
loving  of  men,  but  that,  when  once  he  hod  mounted  his  saddle,  there  was  not  a  more 
daring  or  vigilant  warrior  in  all  Christendom. 

MOHTGOMEBT,  Gborgb  Wabhinoton.  born  Valencia.  Spain,  In  1804 ;  died  In  1841. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  American  merchant  of  Alicante,  and  for  many  years  was  United 
States  consul  at  Porto  Rico,  Tampico,  and  other  places.  Ue  publidied  in  Spanish  and 
-English  a  novel,  Bernardo  dd  CarpUt ;  translated  some  of  Irvmg's  works  into  Spanish, 
and  wrote  A  Narrative  cf  Travels  tn  CmOral  Ammiea  (1889). 

■OVTQOKEBT,  Jaues,  a  minor  British  poet,  the  son  of  a  Moravian  preacher,  was 
born  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Nov.  4,  1771,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  sent  to  the  Mora- 
vian settlement  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  In  order  to  complete  his  education  for  the 
Moravian  pastorate.  At  Fulneck  tbe  course  of  study  seems  to  have  been  too  severe  In 
its  character  for  the  young  poet;  the  imaginative  side 'of  his  mind  was  allowed  no  recog- 
nition and  it  was  only  by  stealth  that  he  read  Cowper's  poems  and  Bobinton  Crusoe, 
Much  of  bis  leisure  time  at  school  waa  employed  in  the  composition  of  verses  and  of 
music,  in  which  he  took  much  deliglit.  lu  1789  he  ran  away,  and  after  four  years  of 
various  employment,  became  engaged  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Gales,  editor  of  The  J^ffieU  Jiegi»- 
ter,  for  which  be  soon  b^n  to  wnte  politiod  articles.   In  1794  be  commenced  a  news- 

Biper  of  his  own.  The  Sheffldd  JHt,  which  he  continued  to  edit  till  1825,  when  he  retired, 
uring  the  period  of  his  editorship  Montgomery  was  twice  subjected  to  fine  and  imprig. 
onment  by  government  In  1795  he  was  fined  £20,  and  sentenced  to  three  montb^ 
imprisonment,  for  printing  off  some  copies  of  a  miserable  ballad  in  which  government 
suspected  that  sedition  lurked,  and  in  1796  he  was  fined  £80,  and  imprisoned  for  six 
months,  for  giving  an  account  of  a  Sheffield  riot.  He  received  a  government  pension 
of  £150  in  1885,  and  he  died  at  his  own  house  in  Sheffield,  April  80,  1854.  His  prin- 
dpal  works  are:  3A«  WaiuUrerof  SteUierland  iX^);  The  We»tlndie9{\^y,  The  World 
before  the  Flood  (181S);  and  The  Pelican  Igland,  and  oVier  Poem  (1827).  A  collected 
edition  of  his  minor  poems  appeared  in  1851 ;  and  in  1858  his  Or^nal  Hymns  for  PuMl^ 
Primte,  and  Social  Devotion  closed  the  series  of  his  publications. 

His  poems  are  melodious,  fuU  of  picturesque  description,  and  tbe  gentlest  human 
feeling.  The  personages  introduced  in  bis  poems  are,  however,  only  shadows,  or 
touched  with  the  faintest  color  of  character.  But  be  claims  a  well-defined  position 
among  tbe  favorite  poets  of  his  country  by  several  of  his  hymns  and  minor  poems,  and 
by  his  exquisite  verses  on  Home,  which  commence  the  third  part  of  The  West  Indies. 

XONTOOVEBT,  Jonw  Bekkikn.  1794-1873;  b.  J.;  entered  the  navy  in  1812,  and 
was  a  midshipman  on  the  Xiayara  in  the  battle  of  lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1818.  For  his  gal- 
lantry on  this  occasion  congress  gave  him  a  sword  and  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  was 
attached  to  the  squadron  commanded  by  Decatur  in  tiie  war  with  Algiers,  commanded 
the  PorUinauth  during  the  Mexican  war,  in  wliich  lie  seized  lower  California  and  block- 
aded Mazatlan,  and  was  made  a  capt.  in  1853.  He  commanded  the  Pacific  squadron 
in  1860,  was  commodore  in  1862,  and  rear-admiral  in  1886.  He  was  last  stationed  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.   He  was  retired  in  1869. 

KOKTOOMEBT,  Kichakd,  1786-76,  b.  In  Ireland,  son  of  Thomas  Montgomery, 
member  of  parliament  for  Liflord:  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  In  1754  b« 
obUined  a  commission  in  the  army^  came  to  America  with  bis  regiment  three  years  aflei^ 
wards,  and  displaced  personal  courage  and  militanr  sagacity  at  the  siege  of  Louisbuiv 
and  in  other  actions.    In  1760  Gen.  Wolfe  appointed  him  adjutant  of  his  own  rert 
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Dutchess,  to  the  provincial  convention  of  1775,  and  soon  afterward  was  TOmmissioned  bv 
congress  as  one  of  the  brig.gen8.  to  command  the  colonial  forces.    An  invasion  of 


Canada  was  determined  upon  and  In  tbe  same  year  (1775)  Montgomery  was  made  second 
in  command  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  sent  out  under  Arnold  and  Schu]^.  The  lat- 
ter waa  attacked  by  illness  and  obliged  to  return  to  Albany,  Icftf^jl^zM^j^^k^^^iyf^^ 
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heftd  of  the  divisioa  He  at  once  pressed  forward  and  though  embanaseed  by  lack  of 
munitioDs  and  food,  and  hj  the  disaffection  of  some  of  his  command,  had  before  the  end 
of  November  captured  success! velv  Chambly,  8t.  Johns,  and  Montreal ;  thus  gaining  the 
mastery  over  the  neater  part  of  the  proviiice.  In  the  next  month  a  junction  wai 
effected  with  Amoiu  before  Quebec.  The  assault  of  the  town  was  at  once  resolved  upon  . 
and  on  Dec.  81,  shortly  after  midni^t,  attempted,  a  SQOw-fall  aiding  the  concealment  of 
the  troops'  movements.  One  division  was  to  direct  its  attack  against  the  fortiScations 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  while  the  other  under  Montgomery's  command  was  to 
scale  the  cape  Diamond  bastion.  The  surprise  was  complete,  the  British  artillerists 
retreating  after  one  discharge.  Unhappily  Mont^meiy,  who  was  pressing  forward  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  was  instantly  killed  by  this  ringle  fire,  two  of  his  aids  felling 
with  him.  The  undisdplined  colonial  troops  were  overwhelmed  at  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  and  a  precipitate  retreat  ensued.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Quebec  would  have 
fallen  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  the  galluit  commander.  His  conduct  and  char- 
acter were  eulogized  in  parliament  by  Burke,  Chatham,  and  even  the  bitter  tory  lord 
Korth;  congress  recognized  his  services  by  resolutions  of  respect  and  veneration;  and  by 
its  order  a  monument  was  erected  in  his  honor  in  front  of  St  Paul's  church,  New  York 
city,  where  in  1818  hlB  remains  were  interred  with  impresslTe  ceremonies.  The  "Death 
of  Montgomery"  is  one  of  Trumbull's  masterpieces. 

■onOOmBT,  Robert,  a  preacher  and  Terse-maker,  who  has  gained  notoHety,  if 
not  fame,  was  bom  at  Bath  in  1807.  He  graduated  B.A.  at  Oxford  in  1833,  u.x.  in  1888, 
and  was  ordained  in  1835.  In  1836  he  became  minister  of  Percy  Street  Episcopal  chapel, 
London;  lie  afterward  removed  to  Glasgow,  wliere  he  preached  for  four  years,  but 
retamed  to  London,  and  resumed  office  at  Percy  street  chapel  in  1843.  He  died  Dec.  8, 
1655.  Montgomery's  works  comprise  a  lai^  number  of  volumes  in  prose  and  verse,  on 
tbemes  more  or  less  sacied.  He  is  best  known  by  his  poems.  Tha  Omnipreeenee  of  iha 
Daiy  (1828)  has  passed  through  26  editions.  But  his  celebritv  may  be  said  to  have  died 
with  him,  and  his  works  have  already  become  part  of  the  lumber  of  libraries.  This  , 
result  has  been  brought  about  to  some  extent  by  the  judgment  which  Uacaulay  passed 
upon  The  OmTtiprmnee  and  other  works  by  this  author. 

WaStQCXESY,  Sir  Robkrt,  ll.d.,  b.  Ireland,  1809;  educated  at  Foyle  college, 
Londonderry,  and  in  1838  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  East  Indii  company.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  judicial  commissioner,  superintendent  of  prisons,  and  director-general 
of  police  for  the  province  of  the  Punjaub.  For  his  services  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  in 
qoelliitg  the  disturbances  la  the  Oude,  of  which  he  had  been  made  chief  commissioner  In 
he  was  thanked  byparliamen^  and  knighted.  From  1850  to  1865  be  was  lieut.goT. 
of  the  Pnnjaub.   In  1868  he  was  made  a  member  of  tbe  council  for  India.  Be  d.  1887. 

■(anaOUBT,  Williak  BBADme,  1801-71;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  West  Point 
In  18£>,  and  was  appointed  to  the  infantry.  He  served  on  the  western  and  Canadian 
bonier,  and  through  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  He  was  brevetted  major  for  gal- 
lantry  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Falma.  At  MoUno  del  Rey  he  led  his  regiment 
after  the  death  of  its  senior  o£Rcers,  and  was  dangerously  wounded.  After  farther  ser- 
vice in  Texas  and  the  west  he  resigned  from  the  army  In  1855.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  he  raised  a  regiment  of  volnnteera  from  his  native  state.  For  his  gallantry  at 
Boll  Ran  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  He  was  military  governor  at  various  times 
of  Alexandria,  Annapolis,  and  Philadelphia;  but  resigned  his  commiBslon,  from  ill- 
health,  in  18&t. 

HOHTGOKEBTBHIKE,  an  Inland  co.  of  n.  Wales,  between  Shropshire  on  tbe  e.,  and 
the  Welsh  cos.,  Merioneth  and  Cardigan,  on  the  w.  Area,  610,111  statute  acres,  In- 
cluding district  of  boroughs;  pop.  'dl,58,0(^.  Tbe  surface  is  almost  wholly  mountainous, 
a  lai^ge  portion  oonslstiug  of  bleak  elevated  moorluids;  but  toward  the  English  border 
there  are  several  warm,  fertile,  and  well-wooded  valleys.  The  Severn,  the  Vymwy, 
and  the  Dovey  are  the  principal  rivers.  Tbe  county  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the 
basin  of  the  Severn.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Montgomeryshire  is  not  great,  but  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  are  procured,  and  millstones,  slates,  and  limestone  are  quarried.  On  tlie 
aplands  the  soil  Is  poor,  and  suited  principally  for  mountain  pasture;  out  in  the  valleys 
grain  and  flax  are  rais^  Cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  pure  breed  of  Welsh  ponies  callct) 
"meriins,"  are  reared.  The  Welsh-flannel  mannfacture  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  county.  The  capital  Is  Montgomery;  pop.  *9I,  about  1500,  from  which  the  county 
received  its  name,  and  which  was  so  called  from  Roger  de  Montgomery,  ear]  of  Arundel 
and  Shrewsbury,  who  in  1098  recaptured  the  town  and  castle,  which  liad  been  wrested 
during  the  previous  year  by  the  Welsh  from  the  founder,  Baldwin,  lieut.  of  the  Marches 
to  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Fufus.  The  county  sends  one  member  to  the 
bouse  of  commons.  The  county  business  is  carried  on  at  Welshpool  and  Newtown 
alternately.  There  la  an  excdlent  trade  in  cattle  and  faoraea  OfCa^  dike  traverses  the 
s.e.  comer. 

WfMTB,  originally  (he  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  round  the  earth.  If  this  ig 
ledtooed  from  the  pontion  of  the  moon  among  the  stars  to  her  return  to  the  same  posl- 
ticai,  tbe  period  is  (»Iled  a  sidereal  month,  and  consists  of  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes, 
iti  seconds;  but  if  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  it  is  longer,  being  29  days,  12  hours, 
M  minutes,  8  aeccmda ;  this  is  called  a  qwdte  month  (see  Moon).  The  latter  p<^od  f onus 
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7.  July   81 

8.  AugUBt   81 

9.  September  80 

10.  October  81 

11.  November  80 

12.  December  81 


one  of  the  three  natural  measures  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and,  notwithstanding  that  Ita 
efficiency  depends  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  laoks  next  to  the  day  in  importance. 
There  are  several  other  periods  used  by  astronomers  to  which  this  name  la  applied,  as  the 
iropkal  or  petiodie  montli  (27  days,  7  hours,  48  minutes,  4.7  seconds),  reckoned  from  the 
moon's  passing  the  equinox  till  Iwr  return  to  the  same  point;  the  nodal  month  &fl  days, 
6  boors,  6  minute^  30  seconds),  from  ascending  node  to  ascending  node;  the  anomaliiHe 
month  (27  days,  18  hours,  18  minute,  87  seconds),  from  perigee  to  perigee;  and  the  aotar 
month,  which  Is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  solar  year,  consisting  of  80  days,  10  boars,  80  min- 
utes, and  4  seconds.  Distinct  from  all  these  is  the  civil  or  calendar  month,  fixed  by  law 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  consisting  of  a  fixed  number  of  days — from  28  to  81 — accord- 
ing to  the  particular  month.  The  calendar  months,  with  the  number  of  days  belonging 
to  each,  are  as  follow: 

Days. 

1.  January  81 

8.  Fobruaiy  28 

(leap  years)   20 

8.  March  81 

4  April   80 

B.  May   81 

6.  June   80 

Bee  also  the  separate  months  imder  their  own  heads.  The  names  by  which  the  monflis 
are  designated  throughout  Christendom  were  given  them  by  the  Efomans;  and  though 
Charlemagne  in  the  9th  c,  and  the  French  directory  in  the  end  of  last  century,  attempted 
to  substitute  descriptive  epithets,  the  old-established  names  continue  to  be  preferred. 

KOVTHOIiOH,  Charles  Tristan  de,  GomXe,  afterwards  Margvis  de,  descended  from 
an  ancient  French  family,  was  b.  at  Paris,  1782.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  the  navy, 
but  exchanged  it  for  the  army  in  1798.  His  rise  was  rapid.  He  displayed  great  zeal  on 
behalf  of  me  first  consul  in  the  revolution  of  18th  Brumaire,  in  the  capacity  of  cA^f 
d^eaeadron.  He  served  in  a  number  of  oampaigns,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Wagnun. 
Napoleon  made  him  his  chamberlabi  in  1800.  He  was  made  a  gen,  of  brigade  In  1814, 
ana  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  the  department  of  Loire.  On  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation, Hontholon  remained  in  France,  but  held  aloof  from  the  Bourbons.  No  sooner 
had  the  emperor  escaped  from  Elba  and  landed  at  Frejus,  than  Montholon  hastened  to 
join  him.  He  was  present  at  Waterloo,  and  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  con- 
tinuing his  devoted  attentions  to  him  till  he  breathed  his  last,  and  being  named  in  bis 
will  as  one  of  his  trustees,  spared  no  exertion  to  carry  its  provisionB  into  effect.  Along 
with  gen.  Gourgaud  he  published  Mhnoire*  pour  wmr  d  PBistoire  de  Frmce  aou»  Naw- 
Uon,  ecnis  a  SU.-HeUne  aoua  sa  dieiee  (8  vols.,  Par.  1^).  He  afterwards  pubUshcMi  a 
work  entitled  iilctto  de  la  Captivite  de  8te.-HM^ne  (Lond.  1847).  In  the  proclamations 
which  Louis  Napoleon  issued  on  his  landing  at  Boulogne  in  1840,  Montbolon  was  named 
chief  of  his  staff,  and  on  this  account  he  was  condemned  by  the  chamber  of  peers  to  20 
years'  imprisonment;  but  he  was  afterwards  pardoned.   He  died  Aug.  24, 1858. 

HOHTHV  mm  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic  ofilce  for  the  dead,  continued 
through  the  period  of  a  month,  or  repeated  at  the  end  of  that  period  ;  the  word  tmnd 
being  used  in  the  sense  of  remembrance,  which  it  has  not  infrequently  in  the  common 
version  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  old  English  writings. 

MOVTETOV.   Bee  Montton. 

XOHTI,  ViNCENZo,  the  great  regenerator  of  modem  Italian  poetry,  was  b.  Feb.  19, 
1754,  in  the  Roman  province  of  Fernira,  and  studied  in  the  universily  of  Ferrara,  On 
the  termination  of  his  studies  he  repaired  to  Rome  (1778),  where  the  patronage  of  friend? 
obtained  for  him  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  pope's  nephew.  During  his  abode  hi  Rome 
be  became  involved  in  a  bitter  squabble  with  Alfleri,  whose  fame  as  a  master-tragedian 
of  Italy  was  tbcn  hi^  in  the  ascendant— a  fact  which  mny  have  been  unpalatable  to 
Monti  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  own  dramatic  attempts.  The  assassination  of 
Basville,  the  republican  envoy  of  France,  afforded  to  Monti  a  subject  for  his  poem,  Im 
BasmUiana.  His  two  sncceemcg  poems,  the  JHv«e>gonia  and  tlie  Feroniade,  contained  the 
bitterest  invectives  against  France  and  BonRparte;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  French 
army  before  Home,  Monti,  with  the  inexcusable  incondsteuCT'  which  characterized  his 
political  conduct  throughout,  hastened  to  espouse  the  cause  of  France,  and  to  Invoke  the 

Sotection  of  Bonaparte.  Monti  was  shortly  after  appointed  secretary  of  tlie  Cisalpine 
rectory;  and  in  1789  repaired  to  France,  where  he  undertook  the  translation  of  Voltaire's 
poetical  works.  On  returning  to  Italy  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  university  of 
Pavia;  and  in  1805,  on  Bonaparte  being  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  Monti  was  appointed 
state  historiographer.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  Monti  became  the  eulo^st  of  the  Aus- 
trian possessors  of  his  country.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  political  vicissitudes,  he  pur- 
sued with  vigor  his  studies  of  the  classics,  and  accomplished  one  of  his  greatest  works, 
the  translation  of  the  lUt^  into  Italian  verse.  Monti  died  at  Milan.  Oct.  IS,  1828,  of  an 
apoplectic  stroke,  and  was  sincerely  lamented,  notwithstanding  the  manv  opponents  his 
hasty  snsceptibility  had  created  In  life.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of. 
Milan  <1825^.  8  vols.),  and  his  Ope^^  Iitedite  e  Bare  (Milan,  1882-83,  6  vols.).  Monti 
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tad  a  warm  admiratioD  of  Dante,  and  partook,  in  some  degree,  of  the  spirit  of  the  great 
muter.  His  chief  works  are  distiaguished  by  suatained  grandeur  of  imagery  and  diction, 
by  daring  flights  of  imagination,  and  by  the  delicate,  elcTation,  and  me  the  een^ 
ments  ezpr«8Bed.  They  are  too  numerous  for  sepai^  notice,  but  the  best  of  them  rank 
among  the  noblest  productions  of  Italian  genius. 

aORnXLIO.  the  residence  and  estate  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  Albemarle  co.,  Vs., 
thiee  miles  west  of  Charlottesville.  The  mansion,  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  stands 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  overlooking  a  large  extent  of  the  neighboring  country ;  and,  at 
tlie  time  of  its  completion,  about  1774,  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  resi- 
deoces  in  the  south,  aurrounded  by  beautiful  lawns,  groves,  and  gardens.  It  was  Jeiter- 
soD's  home  during  sixty  years;  but  shortly  after  his  death  his  heu-s  were  obliged  to  part 
with  it. 

■OntLliA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  modem  province  of  Cordoba,  and  23  m.  8.8.e.  of 
Cordoba.  It  stands  on  a  hillside  rising  from  ttie  soath  bank  of  a  tributary  of  the 
Xenil.  Manufactures  of  coarse  linen  and  earthenware  are  carried  on,  and  oil-mills  are 
in  operation.  A  femous  wine  is  grown  In  the  viclaJty.  MoutiUa  is  the  bUthplace  of 
Gonzslo  de  Cordova,  the  "  great  captain."   Pop.  18,800. 

MOMTJOIE  ST.  DDIS,  the  war^^ry  of  the  old  kings  of  Fraoee,  s^d  to  be  as  andent 
as  the  days  of  Clovto,  and  from  which  the  khtg-of-anns,  Montjole,  who  had  exclnsive 

Jurisdiction  In  France,  derived  his  title. 

HOmUGOV,  a  t.  of  France,  department  of  Allier,  Is  picturesquely  sttnated  on  a  hill 
on  tberigbt  bankof  the  Cher  45  m.  n.w.  by  n.  of  Clermont  Ferrand.  It  has  some  coarse 
doth  mannfsctares,  and  trade  In  com,  wine,  and  fmits.  It  has  also  iron-works  and 
plate-ghus  manufactories.  Fop.  '9^,  31*605.  At  a  distance  of  10  m.  are  the  wells  of 
N^ris-les-Balns,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Kbmans— of  whom  many  traces  are  left— 
and  still  much  frequented  by  invalids. 

MORMlmr,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Quebec*  having  for  its  n.  and  n.w.  boundary  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  at  its  widest  portion,  Goose  island  lying  directly  n.,  a^  the  Grand  Trunk 
r^road  traversing  the  n.  section  on  the  s.  bank  of  tlie  liver;  about  628  sq.m. ;  pop.  Bl, 
14,734.  It  is  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  state  line  of  Maine,  and  drained  by  the  n.w. 
bnmch  of  the  St.  John's  river  in  the  s.  section,  flowing  s.  along  the  a.  base  of  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  is  drmned  also  by  the  Biviere  du  Sud  m  the  norUL  Its  surface  is  hiUy, 
famishing  good  pastnrage.  and  its  sml  is  fertile.  Forests  of  hard  wood  supply  building 
limber,  anif  it  has  saw  and  gr^  mUls.   Oa  seat,  Hontmigny. 

WnnCMABTBE.   Bee  Pabis. 

aCMTMfor.  FoBTRKSB  OP.  The  t.  of  Hontm^dy,  in  France,  is  picturesquely 
located  on  the  nver  Chieis;  pop.  about  3,000.  It  has  commerce  in  grain  and  wine,  and 
Unre  are  manufactures  of  cheap  leathers.  It  was  in  the  line  of  the  German  invasion  of 
Fnmce  in  1870,  and,  being  a  fortified  place,  was  defended  with  6  rifled  cannon  and  06 
ineoM  in  battery,  and  contained  a  vast  supply  of  munitions  of  war.  It  resisted  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  Germans  in  September,  but  succumbed  to  another  attack  Dec.  14. 

XOHTXOXEMGT,  a  co.  In  n.a  Snchigan,  lower  peninsula  drained  by  Black  river  and 
Thunder  Bay  river,  580  sq.m.;  organized  1881 ;  pop.  '90,  1487.  Its  surface  consists 
of  table-lands,  with  a  sterile  soO.  ft  Is  extensively  covered  with  forests,  and  contains 
beds  of  Iron  ore.   Co.  seat,  Atlanta. 

HOHnOBKKOT,  a  ca  In  tfae8.e,of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada;  n.w.  of  the 
SL  Lawrence;  Intenected  ^  the  St  Anne  and  Montmorency  Tailroads;  2,188  sq.m  ; 
pop.  "Vl.  18,811.  mosUy  of  French  descent.   Co.  seat,  ChSteau  lUctaa. 

Wnrmsnnnr,  Asm,  Ant  Due  de,  SUrshal  and  Constable  of  France,  b.  Blar., 
Itf2.  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  the  noble  families  of  Tnnce.  He 
received,  it  is  said,  the  name  of  Anm  from  his  godmother,  Anne  of  Brittany.  He  diS' 
tinguished  himself  bytds  gallantry  and  military  skill  in  the  wars  between  Francis  I.  and 
the  emperor  Charles  v.,  and  was  taken  prisoner  along  with  his  sovereign  in  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  which  was  fought  against  his  advice.  He  afterwards  became  me  leader  of  the 
French  government,  showing  great  ability  in  matters  of  finance  and  diplomacy,  and  was 
made  constable  in  1538;  but  his  rough  mannersonade  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  manv; 
and  the  so^ndons  of  the  king  having  been  aroused  against  nim,  he  was  suddenly 
banished  from  court  in  1541,  and  passed  ten  years  on  his  estates,  till  the  accession  of 
Henry  IL,  when  he  came  again  to  the  head  of  affairs.  In  1557  he  commanded  the 
French  army  wliich  suffereathe  terrible  defeat  of  St.  Quentln,  in  which  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  During  the  minority  of  Charles  IX.,  Montmorency,  with  the  duke  of  GuUe 
and  the  marshal  St.  Andre,  composed  the  famous  triumvirate  which  resisted  Catharine 
de'  Medici  In  1563  and  1567  he  commanded  the  royal  army  u;ainst  the  Huguenota,  and 
in  both  wan  gained  victories  over  them,  but  received  a  fatal  wound  at  St.  Denis,  and 
died  at  Paris  on  the  following  day,  Nov.  13, 1667. 

WSMTMOEKBCT,  Henri,  fourth  Due  dejgrandson  of  the f smous  constable  de  Mont 
Bwrency,  b.  at  CfaantlUy,  April  80,  1595.  His  godfather  was  the  great  Hmri  Quatre, 
vho  always  called  him  his  "  son."  When  he  was  17  yearsof  age  Louis  XIII.  made  him 
ubniral,  and  he  defeated  the  Hugoeoots  in  Languedoc,  and  took  the  isle  of  R6  from  those 
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irf  Rochelle.  He  afterwards  gained  other  victories  over  them,  aud  in  1680  retieived  the 
chief  command  of  the  French  troops  in  Piedmont,  where  he  defeated  the  Spaaiards.  for 
which  be  received  a  marshal's  Imton.  Unhappily  for  himsdf  he  venturod  to  oppose 
Bicbelieu,  who  had  always  been  hia  enemv,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Gaslon ,  duke  of 
Orleans;  for  this  he  was  deciared  goil^  of  high  treason,  and  manhal  Schomberg  being 
sent  ai^nst  him,  defeated  blm  at  Cutelnaudary,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Montmorency, 
although  almost  mortally  wounded,  was  carried  to  Toulouse,  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
parliament,  and  notwithslanding  his  expressions  of  penitence,  and  the  most  powerful 
intercesBion  made  for  him — for  example,  by  king  Charles  I.  of  England,  the  pope,  tiui 
Venetian  republic,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy— was  beheaded,  Oct.  30, 163S.  Montmorency 
was  distinguished  for  hia  amiability,  the  courtesy  of  liis  manners,  and  valor. 

MOHTKOBEF'CT,  Falls  of,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  river,  6  m.  from 
Quebec,  Canada.  They  are  AO  ft.  wide  and  250  ft.  high.  They  supply  Quebec  with 
electricity,  and  are  much  vidted  by  tourists,  A  village  of  the  same  xuune  is  Bitaated 
near  them. 

MOVnroBT,  PiBiutE  B£hohd,  1678-1710 ;  a  French  mathematidan  whose  birtib- 
place  was  Paris,  aud  who  was  a  pupil  of  Malebranche.  He  contributed  to  the  PhUotoph- 
Kol  Tranaaetioru  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  an  essay 
*'  On  Infinite  Series."  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
published  Analytiaal  Euay  on  Game*  of  Chance. 

XOH'TO'BO,  at.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  built  partly  on  the  slope  and 
partly  aronnd  the  base  of  a  hill,  13  m.  n.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  4,7S1.  It  forms  the  central 
point  of  several  villages,  and  has  large  markets  and  some  linen  and  cloth  manufactures. 

XOHTOBO,  a  pleasant  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  modem  province  of  Cordoba,  built  on  arocky 
ridge  around  which  winds  the  Guadalquivir,  24  m.  e.n.e.  of  Cordoba.  Itcontainsoneof 
the  best  hospitals  in  Andalusia.  Hardly  any  drinkable  water  can  be  obtained  within  the 
town.  The  heights  in  the  vicinity  arc  clotlicd  with  olive  plantations,  and  oil  is  largely 
exported  from  this  quarter.    Woolens  and  earthenware  are  manufactured.   Pop.  12,600. 

KOHTOUB,  a  co.  In  e.  central  Pennsylvania ;  130  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90.  15,&45,  chiefly  of 
American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  crossed  from  e.  to  w.  by  bills  and  ridges 
of  a  considerable  height ;  one  of  these,  Montour  ridge,  contains  limestone  and  iron  ore. 
which  are  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  county  ;  rolled  and  fot^d  iron  is  largely 
exported.  The  n.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  flows  through  the  s.,  and  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  watered  bv  Big  Soaring,  Mahanouring  and  ChilTisquaque  creeks.  The  chief 
staples  are  oats,  Indun  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  It  Is  on  the  Delaware,  liackawanna 
and  Western,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  rallroadt.   Co.  seat,  Danville. 

.  MOHTFELIEB,  dty,  capital  of  Vermont,  and  co.  seat  of  Washington  county;  on  the 
Winooski  river  and  the  central  Vermont  and  the  Montpelier  and  Wells  River  railroads; 
40  m.  6.e.  of  Burlington.  It  la  about  15  m.  e.  of  Green  Mountain  range;  was  made 
the  state  capital  in  1805;  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1895.  The  city  contains  the 
capitol,  erected  in  1857  and  built  of  granite,  with  a  dome  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Agricultnre;  Montpelier  public  library  and  Wood  art  gallery,  the  K^ogf^■H^bbard 
library,  Heatoo  hospital,  Washington  county  grammar  school,  VermontHethodlBt 
seminary,  U.  S.  government  building  of  marble,  electric  light  and  street  railroad 
plants,  and  waterworks  on  the  gravity  system.  The  priaclpal  industries  are  granite 
quarrying  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  saddlery,  hardware,  and  saw-mill 
machinery.  There  are  several  national,  savings,  and  investment  banks,  and  weekly 
newspapers.    Pop.  '90,  4,160. 

MOHTFELLIEB  (Lat.  Mons.  Pessulanus  or  Puellarum),  city,  capital  of  the  French  depart- 
ment of  H^uU,  on  the  Lez,  6  m.  n.  of  the  Mediterranean  and  76  m.  w.n.w,  of  Mar- 
seilles. Seen  from  a  distance,  Montpellier  has  an  imposing  ajniearance,  from  the 
number  of  its  towers,  steeples,  and  cupolas ;  but,  althoiigh  its  snburtw  are  clean  and  well 
built,  the  interior  of  the  old  town  disappoints  expectation,  being  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  crooked,  dark,  narrow,  and  diriy  streets.  Tlie  public  walks,  known  as  those  of  the 
Peyrou,  and  some  of  the  other  more  elevated  points,  afford  glorious  views,  embracing 
tlie  Mediterranean,  the  Alps,  the  Cev^nnes,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  most  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  theater,  the  exchange,  the  hall  of  justice,  the  prefecture, 
the  observatory,  and  the  university.  The  last,  which  was  founded  in  1196,  is  composed 
of  three  faculties— that  of  medicine,  founded  in  the  12th  c  by  Arabian  physicians,  and 
•till  ranking  among  the  best  in  Europe— that  of  the  exact,  and  that  of  the  phy^cal 
sciences.  Hontpellier  has  a  botanical  garden,  the  oldest  in  Europe;  a  public  Ubtaiy  of 
100,000  volumes,  and  a  pharmaceutical  school;  admirable  museums,  natural  history  and 
fine  art  collections,  etc.  The  industrial  products  of  Montpellier  are  pigments  and  other 
cliemical  preparations,  brandy,  liqueurs,  perfumes,  soap,  corks,  sugar,  cotton,  woolen, 
and  fine  leather  goods  ;  and  the  trade,  which  is  very  important,  includes,  besides  thesa 
articles,  wine,  seeds,  oUve-oil,  and  fruits.  Railways  to  Marseilles,  Cette,  and  other  ports, 
besides  various  canals,  facilitate  commercial  and  social  intercourse,  and  few  dUes  of  tli* 
empire  hold  out  greater  attractions  in  regard  to  intellectual  culture  than  Hontpellier. 
Its  geographical  position  ha<i  led  to  its  being  selected  as  a  plnce  of  residence  for  con- 
sumptive patients;  but  the  extreme  cleamess  and  even  sharpness  oLthe  air  io  the  more 
elevated  jnrts  of  the  town,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  icy  wind  known  as  the 
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tUdral,  and  the  Boddea  accession  of  orerpowering  heats,  would  seem  rvry  materialfy  to 
eonntemct  smie  of  its  long  repated  advuitages.  Fop.  '06,  78.981- 

KOHTFEraES,  Anns  Hakib  Louibb  d'Orl&jlxs,  Duchesse  de,  1627-98;  ntece 
of  Louis  XIII.  of  Fnuice,  known  as  grando  mademoiaeUe;  one  of  the  richest  princesses  of 
her  time,  am^tious,  and  beautiful.  Though  11  years  older  tiian  the  dauphin,  after- 
ward Louis  XIV.,  she  sought  to  many  him,  hut  failed.  Cliarles  II.  of  England  when 
driren  from  his  throne  was  a  refused  suitor  for  her  in  marriage.  In  1649  she  placed 
beiself  with  CondS  at  the  bead  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Fronde,  and  meeting  with  some 
tnuideat  success  endeavored  to  make  it  the  basis  of  claims  on  the  band  of  Louis  ^V. 
Condfi  found  in  her  wealth  and  resolation  his  most  pownfnl  anxiUuT.  JoinUy  tfaer 
vtfe  at  one  time  in  possesion  of  Paris,  installed  in  the  Hotel  de  TlUe,  wmle  Louis  XTv. 
iras  oblised  to  fl^t  tor  possession  of  the  capital.  While  the  battle  was  going  on,  July 
3, 1658,  m  the  faubourg  8t.  Antoine  between  the  troops  of  Coud6  and  those  of  the  king, 
ihe  former  was  saved  from  defeat  by  MUe.  Montpeosier,  who  ordered  the  guns  of  the 
Bastille  to  be  turned  against  the  king  s  troops,  and  with  her  own  hand  fired  me  first  gun. 
In  the  excesses  against  the  royaliata  which  followed  Condi's  success  in  Paris,  Mademoi- 
selle wss  conspicuous  for  her  humane  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  cruelties.  On  the  re-entry 
of  Louis  XIV.  into  I^ris,  she  retired  to  her  estates  for  five  years  and  dictated  Mhturira. 
In  16>7,  at  the  ttfga  of  30,  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  court,  where  die  soon  became 
ridiculous  by  falliiig  in  love  with  a  young  cadet  named  Lauzun,  who  was  put  in  the 
Bastille  by  Louis  XlV.  on  account  of  hia  dangerous  blandishments.  At  the  age  of  43 
Mademoiselle  offered  her  band  and  heart  to  the  same  youth,  the  king  consenting  to  the 
marriage;  but  the  consent  was  withdrawn  before  the  ceremony  could  take  place;  Lau- 
zuD  was  Bent  away  and  afterward  nlaced  in  the  Bastille  for  ten  years.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  they  bad  been  secretly  married,  and  that  this  was  the  pretext  on  which 
the  king  exercised  his  authority  for  their  separation.  When  Mademoiselle  was  fiS  yeara 
old  the  marriage  was  consummated,  but  Lauzun  was  then  become  a  miserable  wreck  of 
former  beauty,  and  the  match  was  altogether  unhappy.  It  is  said  tbsA  Lauzun's  release 
frtun  prison  was  bought  by  Montpensier  by  the  settling  of  large  estates  on  bastard  sons 
of  Louis  XTV.  by  Mme.  de  Montespan.  The  brutality  of  Lauzun  soon  necessitated  a 
separation,  and  she  aubsequentty  devoted  herself  to  religious  exercises.  The  Miatynre* 
were  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1786  in  8  volumes.  A  Paris  edition  of  these  and 
other  works  from  her  pen  was  published  by  Ckenul  in  1858. 

■OKTPBTSIBB,  An  to  ink  Mauib  Philippe  Louis  d'Obl^asb,  Due  de,  b.  France, 
1834,  fifth  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Henry  IV., 
and  went  to  Africa  in  1844  as  lleut.  In  the  artillery,  receiving  a  woundiu  the  Ziban  cam- 
paign. After  a  tour  In  the  east  he  married,  in  1846,  the  Inianta  Marie  Louise  de  Bour- 
iKKi,  dster  of  queen  Isabella  XL  The  marriage  created  great  exdtement,  Louis  PhiUmie 
being  generally  credited  with  an  intention  to  seat  his  son  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  1848,  the  duke  resided  in  England,  but  soon  returned  to  Spain,  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Seville.  In  1869,  he  was  appointed  capt.gen.  of  the  Spanish  army. 
During  the  political  agitation,  before  the  flight  of  Isabella,  the  duke  quitted  Spain  at  the 
Rqnest  of  the  ministry,  at  the  same  time  resigning  bis  position  in  the  army,  and  the  title 
of  in&nte.  Betuming  to  Spain,  under  the  provisional  government,  be  offered  himself 
asa  candidate  for  the  tlirooe,  but  destroyed  his  chances  for  election  by  &  duel  with  his 
ooiislii,aie  infante  Don  Enrique  de  Bourbon,  whom  he  killed  March  13, 1870.  He  was 
conrt-marttaled  and  sentenced  to  one  month's  banishment  from  the  capital.  He  d.  1890. 
Hifl  eldest  daughter,  Mabie,  was  married  to  the  comte  de  Paris,  in  1848;  and  his 
third  daughter.  Ha Bl A  de  las  Mercedes,  married  her  cousin,  Alfonso  XII.,  in  1878, 
and  (Ued  June  26  of  the  same  year.   His  wife  died  Feb.  1,  1807. 

MOVTBEAl,  an  Island  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  90  nu  long,  10  m.  at  Its  greatest  breadth,  containing  197  sq.  miles.  Undulations, 
called  CoUaux,  culminate  in  Mount  Royal.  The  island  is  divided  into  two  jurisdic- 
tions— the  eastern  Hoehelaga,  the  western  Jacquea  Cariier — each  being  represented  in 
parliament. 

KOSTBSAL  (Hont  Royal),  the  largest  city  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  180  m.  s.w. 
of  Qnebec,  420  m.  n.  of  New  York,  and  020  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the  8.e.  side  of  Montreal 
Island,  occupying  a  low  tract  of  land,  about  2  m.  wide,  between  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
and  a  mountun,  which  gives  a  picturesque  background  to  every  view  ot  the  city.  Its 
summit  is  reserved  for  a  public  park  of  460  acres,  in  beautiful  cultivation,  and  the 
streets  Ue  upon  its  slope  In  terraces.  Those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are  narrow, 
inwular  and  dingy.  The  chief  business  streets  are  St,  .James,  St,  Paul,  St.  Lawrence, 
KcGlU,  Bleury,  Craig,  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Catherine,  the  latter  once  an  aristocratic 
center.  Xotre  Dame  is  the  main  street,  extending  along  the  centre  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  but  St.  James  street  Is  wider  and  more  elegant.  The  residences 
of  tSx  wealthy  lie  on  the  slopes  of  Mont  Royal.  The  French  occupy  the  eastern  quarter, 
the  dividing  line  being  St.  Lawrence  street.  Montreal  Is  about  6  m.  long,  and  contains 
numy  public  squares,  such  as  Dominion,  Victoria  (containing  a  fountain  and  statue  of 
die  queen),  St.  Louis  and  the  V^r  Gardens,  ornamented  with  shrubbery,  flowen  and 
fountains. 
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Montreal's  first  record  dates  from  1585,  when  Jacques  Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  found  an  Indian  village  named  Hochelaga,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  a  portion  of  the  modern  city.  It  was 
inhabited  by  the  Hochelaea,  or  Beaver  Indians,  active  traders,  who  trarersetl  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  their  district  to  Ottawa.  When  Champlain  visited  the  spot,  in  1608,  the 
Indtan  town  had  vanished,  as  the  result  of  a  war  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois ; 
and  here  he  establisbed,  eight  years  later,  a  trading-post.  In  1643  Paul  de  Chomedy, 
Sieur  de  Matsonoeuve,  for  "  La  Compagnie  de  Montr&l,"  founded  the  "ViUe-MarUJa- 
Montrial"  on  TOfonaAc  ideas  of  religion  and  patriotism.  The  town  was  engaged  in 
strugj^ea  with  the  Iroquois  for  many  years,  and  in  1605  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  arrived 
from  franoB  with  the  lamoua  Cartgnan-Sallires  regiment,  which  broke  the  power  of  the 
red  men.  In  1673  the  town  became  the  centre  oi  the  fur  trade  and  the  starting  point 
for  military  and  exploring  expeditions,  for  which  it  became  known  as  the  "  Momer  of 
Cities."  With  lodisn  massacres  and  warfare,  and  strife  between  the  religious  and  civil 
authorities  of  Quebec,  Montreal  soon  acquired  a  romantic  history ;  and  in  1760  the 
British  entered  and  marked  a  new  era.  In  1775-^  it  was  occupiM  by  troops  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  under  Montgomery ;  but  the  citizens  resented  Franklin's  attempts 
for  revolt  against  British  rule.  Since  then  the  city  has  had  continued  growth  and  pros- 
perity. In  1844  it  was  made  the  seat  of  Canadian  government,  but  it  lost  the  honor 
after  the  riot  of  1848,  when  the  Parliament  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  mob.  The 
British  garrison  was  removed  in  1870.  The  buildings,  adorned  with  lofty  towets  and 
spires,  are  chiefly  of  grey  limestone,  quarried  fn  the  vicinity,  and  include  Notre  Dame, 
btdlt  in  1834  opposite  the  site  of  an  eariier  church  (1672),  one  of  the  largest  CHthedrals  in 
America,  being  255  feet  long  by  145  feet  wide,  capable  of  holding  over  10,000  people.  Its 
towers  are  220  feet,  with  a  noted  chime  of  bells.  Near  it  is  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
the  oldest  building  in  Montreal  (1684).  Other  important  edifices  and  places  of  interest  are 
the  coari-honse,  city-hall,  custom-house,  the  old  Chftteau  de  Bamezay  (1705),  for  a  time 
the  official  residence  of  the  British  governors,  and  headquarters  of  the  American  general 
and  commissioners  in  1775-6;  the  Champ-de-Mars,  the  old  parade  ground  of  the  British 
troops;  Jacques  Cartier  square,  with  statue  of  Nelson  (]808);  the  church  of  St.  Gabriel, 
oldest  Protestant  church  (1702);  Bonsecours  market,  500  feet  long;  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Bon  Seconrs;  St.  Patrick's  church;  the  cathedral  of  St,  James,  known  uni- 
versally and  erroneously  as  St.  Pete's,  a  reproduction  on  a  small  scale  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Borne  (1868);  Christ  church  cathedral,  Episcopal,  a  fine  example  of  (^otbic  archttec- 
tnre;  St.  James  Methodist  church;  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  tbe 
Jesuit  church,  noted  for  its  frescoes;  St.  Andrew,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Paul's.  St. 
George,  Erskine  Presbyterian,  and  Church  of  the  Messiah.  Among  other  points  of  tnter^ 
est  are  the  Firaser  institute,  a  public  library  and  art  gallery;  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  deaf  and  dumb  asylums;  the  Mvluni  for  the  blind;  and  the  great  convent  of 
the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  The  most  important  educational  institution  is 
McGill  university,  founded  in  1824  by  a  bequest  of  James  McGIll,  also  containing  the 
Redpath  library  and  a  natural  history  museum.  There  are  Presbyterian,  Wesieyan 
and  other  collies ;  the  college  de  Montreal;  a  French  school  of  medicine  and  surgery; 
the  Fraser  Institute;  Grey  minnery,  a  hospital  and  orphan  asylum;  Nazareth  Asylum 
for  blind  children;  the  Hotel  de  Dieu,  founded  in  1644  by  Mile.  Mance,  an  original 
settler  of  Montreal;  the  Royat  Victoria,  the  Montreal  general,  and  the  Western  hospi- 
tals; and  the  Victoria  Bifles  armory.  There  are  many  libraries,  schools  and  academies, 
and  an  art  gallery.  The  publications  include  dally,  weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly 
papers  and  nu^zlnes,  printed  in  French  and  English,  the  principal  ones  being  Tht 
Gazette,  founded  in  1778,  continuous  since  1795  (Conservative),  Herald  (Liberal),  S(ar^ 
Mhurve,  Le  Monde,  Witness,  Pairie  and  Presse. 

Montreal's  wealth  was  obtained  early  by  the  fur,  lumber  and  grain  trade  of  the  North- 
west, and  now  she  is  the  metropolis  of  Canada,  beiuK  her  chief  port  of  entry,  lying  at 
the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  and  also  commanding  the  great  rivers,  Isikes,  and  canals, 
and  the  extended  railway  communication  to  the  West.  The  Lachine  canal  was  opened 
in  1826,  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  in  1852,  the  Allen  Line  of  ocean  steamers  In  1856,  the 
Victoria  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  costing  neariy  $7,000,000,  in  1854-9,  the  Cham- 

flain  and  St.  Lawrence  railway,  from  Laprairie  to  St.  John's,  in  1886,  and  the  Canadian 
'acific  the  same  year.  Various  steamships  run  to  transatlantic  ports,  and  many  railway 
lines  connect  it  with  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  exports  and  manu- 
factures are  lumber,  grain,  flour,  cattle,  apples,  butter,  phosphates,  cheese,  boots,  shoes, 
beer,  tobacco,  sugar,  tools,  silk,  cotton,  woollens,  soap,  candles,  hardware,  glass,  car- 
riimes,  sleighs,  drugs,  paints,  corn-brooms,  steuo-engines,  locomotives,  boilers,  printing- 
presses,  sewing-machines,  agricultural  implements,  musical  instruments,  paper,  rope, 
types,  pins,  etc.  There  are  also  saw,  flour  and  rolling  mills,  brass,  and  iron  foundries, 
lead  works,  etc. ;  and  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  electric  street  railroads,  a  costly  sys- 
tem of  waterworks,  and  unsurpassed  wharves  built  of  limestone.  The  harbor  is  annually 
undergoing  improvement  to  accommodate  the  increase  of  shipping.  There  are  many 
banks,  the  bank  of  Montreal  claiming  to  have  the  largest  capital  of  any  bank  in  North 
America,  and  to  rank  as  the  fifth  in  the  British  empire.  The  climate  is  extreme, 
reaching  90"  in  summer,  and  sometimes  20**  below  zero  in  winter.  The  winter  carnivals 
attract  thousands  of  visitors  to  engage  in  the  gay  skating  tournaments,  the  snow-shoe 
piurades,  the  masquerades,  the  tobt^aning  and  the  storming  of  the  ice  castle,  generally 
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erected  in  Dominion  sqnare,  by  torchlight,  amid  the  display  of  goi^eoas  pyrotechnic 
deTlcefl.  With  her  suburba,  Montreal's  population  numbered  in  Id&l,  216,660,  half  being 
FVeneh,  the  rest  Irish,  English  and  Scottish.  Three-fourtlis  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  city  ia  the  seat  of  both  Roman  and  Anglican  bishops. 
Moatreal  Is  thus  a  type  of  the  entire  Dominion,  where  the  EngUan  and  French 
Canadian  Infloences  lie  side  by  side  In  perpetual  contact,  yet  preserve  their  unbroken 
indivIdnalUy. 

WKSnEUT,  a  Tillage  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  on  lake  Genera,  16  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Lausanne  on  the  bay  of  Montreux:  pop.  alx>ut  2000.  The  M.  district  contains  a 
nomber  of  villages,  including  Clarens,  Territet,  Vemex,  Colenges,  Gfllon,  Veytaux  and 
others. 

MOnXOBX,  a  western  co.  of  Col.,  touching  Utah,  formed  1883  from  part  of  Gunnison 
CO.;  pop.  'SO,  S980.  It  Is  drained  by  the  Gunnison  and  Dolores  rivers,  and  crossed  by 
the  Uncompahgre  range.  The  Denver  and  Kio  Grande  railroad  passes  through.  Area, 
2300  sq.  tn.    Co.  seat,  Montrose. 

KORBOSE',  a  royal  and  parliamentary  bui^^h  and  seaport  on  the  e.  coast  of  Scot- 
land, In  the  county  of  Forfar,  and  sltnated  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  South  Esk,  about  80 
m.  n.e.  of  Edinburgh,  and  84  in.  8.w.  of  Aberdeen.  It  stands  on  a  level  peninsula  betveen 
the  basin  of  the  fSk  (an  expanse  7  m.  tit  circumference,  and  dry  at  low  water)  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  A  fine  suspension  bridge,  432  ft,  long  and  26  ft.  broad— erected  In 
1828-29  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £20,000— connects  the  town  with  Rossie  island,  which  Is 
again  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  small  drawbridge.  The  royal  lunatic  asylum 
was  opened  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  npwaixls  of  £30,000.  Between  the  town  and  the  shore 
are  the  "  links  "  or  downs,  among  the  finest  In  Scotland  for  golfing  or  cricketing.  Two 
li^tiousea  stand  in  a  line  on  tlie  □.  bank  of  the  river,  about  400  yards  apart;  while  a 
nuutnificent  tower,  named  the  Sciirdyness  lighthouse,  erected  by  the  boai^  of  trade  In 
18TO  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £2,700— exhibiting  a  clear  white  light,  visible  at  nearly  20  m. 
distance — stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  harbor  is  provided  with  quays  and  dry 
and  wet  docks.  It  affords  accommodation  to  vessels  drawing  about  19  feet  of  water,  and 
is  one  of  the  twst  harbors  on  the  eastern  coast.  Flax-splunlng  Is  the  chief  manufacture 
of  the  town,  and  there  is  also  a  lai^e  saw-mlU  giving  employment  to  a  considerable 
munber  of  woikmen.  Fish  curing  is  also  an  Important  inaostry  there.  The  cltr  was 
the  lilrthplace  of  many  distinguished  men,  among  them  Robert  Brown,  Joseph  Hume, 
Andrew  HeWillp.  Paul  Chalmers,  and  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  It  was  chartered  In  the 
12th  century  by  David  I.  and  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  was  made  a  royal  buivh. 
Pop.  '91,  14,400. 

■0VTB08E,  Jahbs  Gbahav,  first  marquis  of,  belonged  to  a  family  that  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  year  1138.  Its  first  notable  member  was  sir  John  Grams  of  Dundaff,  who 
fell  at  the  batUe  of  Falkirk,  July  22,  1298.  Early  in  the  15th  c,  sir  William  Qradam 
married  fra*  his  second  wifeadau^terof  Robert  III.  Kobbrt,  the  eldest  bod  of  this  mar. 
riace,  was  ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of  Claveriiouse.  The  third  lord  Graham,  created 
can  of  Afontroee  by  James  IV.,  ftll  at  Flodden;  his  eldest  son  at  Pinkie.  The  next  Id 
sucression  became  vicerov  of  Scotland  after  James  YI.  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. His  eldest  son,  John,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1616,  married  lady  Mar- 
garet Ruthven,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  first  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  sister  of  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  who  gives  name  to  the  Qovrrid  (hnaptraey.  The  issue  of  this  union 
was  five  daughters  and  one  son,  James,  the  "great  marquis,"  who  was  bora  in  1(113, 
according  to  tradition,  in  the  town  of  Montrose.  His  mother  died  in  1618,  his  father  In 
1626.  In  tbe  following  year,  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  by  his 
guardian  and  brother^m-hiw,  AFchibald,  lord  Napier,  son  of  the  famous  inventor  of 
logarithms.  He  was  an  apt,  if  not  an  ardent  student,  and  during  the  two  or  three  ses- 
sions of  his  attendance  at  college,  acquired  a  very  respectable  amount  of  classical  knowl- 
cd^,  besides  exhibiting  a  genuine  predilection  for  literature,  which  the  stormy  character. 
)f  Ilia  after-life  never  quite  destroyed.  In  his  17th  vear,  he  married  Magdalene  Car- 
oegie,  dau^^ter  of  lord  Carnegie  of  Etunaird,  on  which  occasion  he  had  his  portrait 
p&ted  by  Jameson,  the  pupil  of  Van  Dyck.   For  the  next  three  years  he  lived  quietly 


travel  on  the  conUnent.  visited  the  academies  of  France  and  Italy,  and  perfected  him- 
self in  all  the  accomplishments  becoming  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  On  his  return,  he 
was  introduced  to  king  Charles  I.,  but  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  machinations  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Hanulton,  was  coldly  received  by  that  monarch,  and  had  no  sooner  reached 
Scotland,  than  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  king's  opponents,  which  at  this  period  rnm< 
prebended  the  majority  of  Scotchmen.  Montrose  came  tutck  in  the  very  year  (1637) 
when  the  tumults  broke  out  in  Edinburgh  on  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  prayer-book. 
Whether  his  conduct  at  this  moment  was  the  result  of  cha^n,  or  whether  he  was  car- 
ited  away  by  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  or  by  tbe  persuasions  of  craftier  persons  tlian 
himsetf,  18 dlfflcnlt to  say.  BaUlie  speaks  of  tiis  having  been  "brought  in"  by  "the 
eannt'A<w  of  Rothes, "  a  phrase  which  appears  to  Mr.  Mark  Napier  to  indicate  that  he  was 
trepanned  with  difficulty  into  joining  the  league.  At  any  rate,  the  i^outhfnl  nobleman 
soon  became  to  appearance  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  covenanting  lords.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  noblemen  selected  to  compose  the  ' '  table  "  of  the  nobility,  which,  along 
with  the  other  tables  of  the  gentry,  of  the  burghs,  and  of  tbe  ministers,  drew  up  the 
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famous  national  covenant  (see  fcoTKNAirre),  sworn  to  by  all  noks  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
spiin^  of  1688.  Montrose  was  appointed  in  the  following  summer  to  agitate  for  sub* 
BCriptiom  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  influence  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly  was  exercised 
on  the  side  of  the  king.  He  did  not,  however,  meet  with  great  success.  In  1689, 
he  made  three  niiUtary  expeditions  to  Aberdeenshire  to  overawe  the  royalists. 
The  latter  were  in  considerable  force  under  the  man^uis  of  Huntly,  but  owing  to  the 
timid,  if  not  treacherous  orders  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  then  ^vemor  of  Scotland, 
they  were  always  fenced  to  disband.  Montrose  twice  took  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  On 
the  first  o<»:aslon  (March  39),  he  compelled  (he  inhaUtanta  to  aubscribe  the  covenant,  but 
did  no  injury  to  the  city.  His  "too  great"  humanity  is  even  lamented  by  B^lie.  On 
the  second  (May  35),  he  imposed  on  the  city  a  fine  of  10,000  merks;  but  though  his 
soldiers  pillaged  the  place,  he  honorably  resisted  the  importunities  of  the  zealots  among 
the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  wished  to  expose  it  to  the  horrors  of  conflagration.  Baillie 
again  complains  of  his  "too  great  lenity  in  sparine  the  enemy's  houses."  The  arrival  at 
Aberdeen  by  sea  of  the  earl  of  Aboyne — Charles  s  lieutenant  of  the  north — with  some 
re-enforcements,  induced  Montrose  to  retreat,  who  was  followed  by  the  earl  and  the  Gor- 
don Highlanders.  At  Meagra  Hill,  near  Stonehaven,  a  battle  was  fought  (June  IS) 
between  the  two  armies,  in  which  Montrose  obtained  a  complete  victory;  four  days 
later,  he  was  again  master  of  Aberdeen,  after  a  flerce  stru^le  at  the  passage  of  the  Dee. 
The  citizens  were  stricken  with  alarm,  expecting  some  oloody  punishment  for  their 
well-known  Episcopalian  leanings,  but  Montrose  agreeably  disappointed  their  fears.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  he  was  upbraided  by  the  committee  of  estates  for  not  having  burned 
the  town  on  this  occasion.  News  of  "the  paciflcation  of  Berwick"  now  arrived  in 
Aberdeen,  and  terminated  the  struggle  in  the  north.  Charles  invited  several  of  tlie 
covenanting  nobles  to  meet  him  at  Berwick,  where  he  was  then  holdii^  his  court,  and 
to  consult  with  him  about  Scottish  affairs.  Among  those  who  went  was  Houtrofie,  and 
the  Presbyterians  dated  what  they  regarded  as  his  apostasy  from  that  interview.  Be  tliat 
^  as  it  may,  his  political  position  was  certainly  different  after  his  return.  In  the  general 
assembly  which  met,  Aug.  18,  1689,  under  the  presidency  of  the  earl  of  Traquair,  as 
royal  commissioner,  he  showed  symptoms  of  disaffection  towards  the  covenant,  and  was 
the  object  of  much  popular  obloquy.  One  night  he  is  said  to  have  found  affixed  upon 
bis  chamber-door  a  paper  bearing  these  words,  Invictvs  armU,  verbis  vindtur.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  parliament,  in  June  1640,  led  .to  an  open  rupture  between  the  king  and  ' 
the  covenanters,  and  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  their  qtiarrel  Inr  forpe  of  arms. 
Tbe  fonner  assembled  at  Yoife  an  army  of  31,000  horse  and  foot;  the  latter  another  of 
86,000,  wbich,  under  the  command  of  Leslie,  crossed  the  Tweed,  Aug.  31, 1640.  Mont- 
rose was  tlie  first  man  that  forded  the  stream.  The  successes  of  the  Scots,  as  is  well 
known,  soon  forced  Charles  to  summon  a  new  parliament  for  the  settlement  of  tbe 
national  grievances.  Meanwhile  Montrose,  along  with  several  other  influential  nobles, 
had  entered  into  a  secret  enga^ment  at  Cumbernauld,  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating 
what  they  regarded  as  Uie  factious  desi^s  of  the  extreme  covenanting  leaders.  His 
conduct  in  England,  too,  had  been  suspicious.  It  was  accidently  discovered  that  he  had 
been  secretly  communicating  with  the  king;  and  when  the  parliament  assembled  (Nov.,  ' 
1040),  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  committee.  The  affair  of  the  Cumbernauld  bond, 
discovered  by  the  ingenuity  of  Argvle,  was  brought  up;  but  Montrose  defended  his  con- 
duct and  that  of  his  colleagues;  ana  nothing  came  of  it,  though  some  fiery  spirits  among 
the  clergy,  says  Quthrie,  "  pressed  that  their  lives  mi^ht  go  for  it."  In  the  following 
June,  Montrose  and  some  others  were  accused  of  plotting  against  Argyle,  and  were  con- 
fined  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  where  they  remained  till  the  beginning  of  1643,  when  they 
were  set  at  liberty  in  return  for  the  concessions  which  Charles  had  made  his  Scottiut 
subjects.  Although  they  had  been  frequently  examined,  nothing  definite  had  been 
proved  against  tbem.  'llie  accusation  that  Montrose  had  offered  to  the  king  to  assassinate 
Argyle,  Is  not  historically  substantiated,  and  is  intrinsically  improbable.  During  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  he  kept  aloof,  outwardly,  from  public  affairs,  but  he  had  finally 
broken  with  the  covenanters,  and  had  privately  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  king. 
The  civil  war  In  England  had  now  broken  out,  ana  was  being  carried  on  with  dubious 
success.  Charles  and  his  advisers  resolved  to  crush  the  Presbyterian  leaders  in  Scotland, 
who  were  abetting  the  efforts  of  the  English  parliamentarians.  In  the  spring  of  1644 
Montrose  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis,  left  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  residing 
with  his  sovereign,  and  proceeded  to  Scotland  to  raise  tbe  royalists  in  the  north.  The 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  for  a  moment  paralyzed  him,  but  his  resolution  speedily  returned. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  highlands,  and  after  skulking  about  the  hills  for  some  time  in 
disguise,  met  at  Blair-Athol  some  Irish  auxiliaries  and  a  body  of  EUghlanders  under 
Allaster  Maccoll  Keitache  Macdonald,  better  known  as  ColktUo,  who  nad  forced  their 
way  thither  from  the  Western  Isles  in  hopes  of  joining  him.  Montrose  instantly  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  the  clans  quickly  rallied  round  his  standard.  Marching  south, 
he  fell  suddenly  (Sept.  1)  on  the  covenanting  army  commanded  by  lord  Elcho,  at  Tipper- 
muir,  near  Feilh,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Not  a  ungle  royalist  was  slain.  The 
same  night,  Montrose  entered  Perth,  where  he  remained  for  three  days,  levying  a  fine  of 
9,000  merks  on  the  inhabitants.  He  then  sot  out  for  the  north,  defeated  a  force  of  COT- 
enanters  under  lord  Burleigh  at  Aberdeen  (Sept.  13),  and  took  possession  of  the  tdtj, 
which  was  abandoned  for  four  days  to  all  the  horrors  of  war.   The  approach  of  Ai:g7H^ 
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«t  Ihe  head  d  4,000  men,  compelled  Hontroae,  whose  forcea  were  far  infeHor  !n  num- 
ben  and  diaciplise,  to  retreat  He  uow  plunged  into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  recrossed 
the  Onunpians,  and  suddenly  appeared  in  Angus,  where  he  wasted  the  estates  of  more 
than  one  covenanting  nobleman.  Havinjf  obtained  fresh  supplies,  he  once  more  returned 
to  Aberdeenshire,  with  the  view  of  raising  the  Gordons,  narrowly  escaped  defeat  at 
Fyrie  in  the  end  of  Oct.,  and  again  withdrew  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
Anyle,  baffled  in  all  his  attempts  to  capture  or  crush  Montrose,  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
andtliiew  up  his oommifdon. 

His  opponent,  receivbig  large  accessions  from  the  Highland  clans,  planned  a  winter 
campaign,  marched  south-westward  into  the  country  of  the  Campbells,  devastated  it 
Irigiitfully,  drove  Argyle  tiimself  from  his  castle  at  Inverary,  and  then  wheeled  n., 
intending  to  attack  Inverness,  where  the  covenanters  were  posted  in  strong  force  under 
the  earl  of  Seaforth.  The  "  estates  "  at  Edinburgh  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  raising  a 
freab  army,  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Qen.  Biullie,  a  natural  son  of  sir  William 
Baillie  of  Lamington.  After  conmiltlng  wiUi  Argyle,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
proceed  by  way  of  Perth,  and  take  Montrose  In  front,  wlUle  ATgyle  should  rally  his  vast 
array  of  vaasaLB,  and  attack  liim  in  the  rear.  The  royalist  leader  was  In  the  great  glen 
of  Albin — the  basin  of  the  Caledonian  canai — on  his  way  to  Inverness,  when  he  heard 
that  Argyle  was  following  him.  He  instantly  turned  on  his  pursuer,  fell  upon  him 
UQexpectedlv  at  Inverlocby,  Feb.  S,  1045,  and  utterly  routed  his  forces.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  the  Campoells  were  slain,  and  only  four  of  Montrose's  men.  He  then  resumed  his 
march  northwards,  but  did  not  venture  to  assault  Inverness — ^his  wild  mountaineers 
being  admirably  fitted  for  rapid  irregular  warfare,  but  not  for  the  slow  work  of  bele^uer- 
meat  Directing  his  course  to  the  e.,  he  passed— with  fire  and  sword— through  Elgin 
and  Banff  Into  AberdeenBhlre,  which  suffered  a  simflar  fiite.  Baillie,  and  his  lieutenant, 
Hnrry,  were  at  Brechin,  but  Montrose,  by  a  dexterous  movement,  eluded  them,  cap- 
tnrecfaDd  pillaged  tbte  city  of  Dundee  (April  B),  and  escaped  safely  into  the  Girampians. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  he  attacked  and  routed  Hurry  at  Auldearn,  near  Nairn,  and  after 
enjoying  a  short  respite  with  his  fierce  veterans  in  Badenoch,  again  issued  from  his 
wilds,  and  inflicted  a  still  more  disastrous  defeat  on  Baillie  himself  at  Alford,  in  Aber- 
deen^ire  (July  2).  There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  his  march  s.,  and  about  the  end 
of  the  month,  he  set  out  with  a  force  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  men.  He  was  followed  by 
Baillie,  who  picked  up  re-enforcements  on  his  way,  and  on  tlie  16th  of  Augiist  agiun 
riiiked  a  battle  at  Kilsyth,  bat  was  defeated  with  ftightful  loss— 6,000  of  the  covenanters 
being  slain.  The  cause  of  Charles  was  for  the  moment  triumphant;  Montrose  was 
virtually  master  of  the  country.  The  king  formally  appointed  him  lieut.gov.  of 
Scoiland,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces.  All  the  principal  cities  in 
the  w.  tiastened  to  proclaim  their  fidelity,  and  laid  the  blame  of  the  recent  troubles  on 
the  unfortunate  Presbyterian  clergy.  But  aflairs  soon  took  a  very  different  turn.  Great 
aambers  of  the  Highlanders  returned  home — we  might  even  say,  deserted — burdened 
witli  multlfariouB  i}Iunder;  and  the  earl  of  Aboyne  withdrew  with  all  his  cavaliy. 
Montrose's  position  in  a  district  teeming  with  enemies,  was  growing  critical,  and  on  tl'ie 
4th  of  September  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  Bothwell,  and  marched  for  the  eastern 
comities,  where  Charles  hod  informed  him  that  the  earls  of  Traquair,  Home,  and  Rox- 
burgh were  ready  to  join  him.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  be  was  surprised  at  Philiphaugb,  near  Selkirk,  by  David  Leslie,  who  fell  upon 
the  relics  of  Montrose's  army  and  hfi  raw  levies  witli  6,000  cavalry — the  flower  of  the 
Scottish  forces  then  serving  in  England — who  had  been  hurriedly  dispatched  home  on 
the  news  of  Montrose's  startling  successes.  Leslie  completely  annihilated  his  opponent. 
"On  Raiiphaagh,"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  "Montrose  lost  the  fruit  of  six  splendid  vic- 
tories." Escaping  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  made  his  way  to  Athol,  and  again  endea- 
vored, but  in  vain,  to  rotise  the  Highlands;  and  at  last  Charles,  now  beginning  to  get 
tbe  worst  of  it  in  the  civil  war,  was  induced  to  order  him  to  withdraw  from  the  king- 
dom. On  tbe  3d  of  September,  1646,  he  sailed  for  Norway,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Paris.  Here  he  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  Henrietta  Maria  to  bestir  herself  on 
behaif  of  her  husband.  The  queen  coldly  received  all  his  suggestions,  and  at  last  Mont- 
rose, in  despair,  betook  himself  to  Germany,  in  hope  of  service  under  the  emperor,  but 
soon  after  returned  to  Holland,  and  entered  into  communication  with  the  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  It  was  here  that  news  of  Charles  I.'s  execution  reached 
him.  Montrose  fainted  on  receipt  of  the  dreadful  intelligence,  and  gave  way  to  the 
most  passionate  regrets.  Cliaries  II.  now  re-invested  him  with  tlie  dignity  of  lieut.gov. 
of  Scotland,  and  Montrose  undertook  a  fresh  invasion,  on  belialf  of  the  exiled  monarch. 
In  March,  1650,  he  arrived  at  the  Orkneys  with  a  small  force,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
tliree  we^s,  proceeded  to  Caithness;  but  neither  the  gentlemen  nor  the  commons  would 
rise  at  bis  calL  He  forced  his  way  as  far  s.  as  tlie  borders  of  Ross-shlre,  where  his  dis- 
pirited  troops  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  at  a  place  called  Corbiesdale,  near  the 
pus  of  Invercarron,  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry  under  Col.  Strachan.  Montrose 
fled  to  the  wilds  of  Assynt,  where  he  was  nearly  starved  to  death,  when  lie  fell  Into  Uie 
hands  of  M'Leod  of  Assynt,  who  delivered  him  up  to  Gen.  Leslie,  by  whom  he  was 
bron^t  to  Edinburgh.  Condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  the  covenant,  he  was 
executed.  Mar  81,  165(k  His  demeanor  in  his  last  moments  was  very  noble  ai^ 
difidfled. 
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.  HOSTS,  Pierre  "dv  GuAffT,  Sieur  de,  1980-1611 ;  b.  in  France  of  an  Italian  family, 
became  a  Protestant,  and  a  favorite  of  Henry  IV. ,  a  prot^gS  in  the  royal  houseliold  and 
governor  of  French  provincea.  In  1608  the  king  inade  him  ffovemor  of  tlie  French 
company  of  Canada,  which  was  ^ven  exclusive  ngut  to  trade  in  iiuv  between  40°  and  60' 
D.  lat.,  the  right  to  make  land  grants  and  govern  the  country,  under  the  name  of  Aca^a, 
with  the  title  for  himself  of  vice-admiral  and  Iieut.gen.  Tiding  with  him  Samuel 
Ctmmplain,  Poutrincourt,  Biencourt,  and  Puntgrave  as  chief  officers,  he  sailed  from 
Havre,  March  7, 1604.  He  made  Poutrincourt  governor  of  Port  Royal,  explored  the  bay 
of  Fuody,  made  Tadoussac  in  the  St.  Lawrence  his  fur  trade  depot,  and  returned  to 
France.  There  he  found  his  monopoly  had  excited  such  lively  opposition  that  his  priv- 
ileges had  been  withdrawn.  But  lie  succeeded  in  recovering  a  part  on  more  specific 
conditions  and  returned  to  Canada,  where  Ciiamplain,  one  of  his  officers,  founded  the 
city  of  Quebec  iu  1608,  and  his  fur  trade  became  profitable.  After  Henrr  IV.  was  assaa- 
sinated  Monts's  privileges  were  taken  away,  to  his  flnanci^  ruin.  Charlevoix  mentions 
MontB  as  a  thoroughly  lionest  man,  of  capacity  and  straightforwardness,  fitted  to  succeed 
in  any  enterprise  of  a  commercial  character.   He  died  in  Paris. 

K0HT8ESSAT,  one  of  the  lesser  Antilles,  belonging  to  Britain,  lies  84  m.  n.w.  of 
Guadeloupe,  and  at  a  similar  distance  from  Ant^ua  and  St.  Kitts.  It  Is  about  11  m.  in 
length,  5  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  37  Eng.  sq.  miles.  The  population  in  1891 
was  11,702,  only  204  of  which  were  white.  About  two-thhds  of  the  surface  is  moun- 
tidnous  and  barren,  the  rest  Is  well  cultivated.  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  limes, 
rum,  and  molasses;  but  cotton,  arrow-root  and  tamarinds  are  also  exported.  The  island 
forma  a  portion  of  the  eovernmeut  of  the  Leeward  isles,  and  Is  directly  nded  by  a  presi- 
dent, aided  by  a  council  and  house  of  assembly.  The  chief  town  is  Plymouth,  on  the  s. 
coast.  The  legislature  consists  of  the  commlssEoner  and  a  legislative  council  of  not 
more  than  six  members  who  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  an  executive  council 
appointed  by  the  sovereign.  The  Island  was  discovered  by  ColnmbnB  In  1^,  and  after 
being  held  by  France  for  a  short  time  was  restored  to  the  English  In  1784. 

KOHTSXBBAT  (Lat.  Mont  SemUus^  so  named  from  having  ja^ed  ridges  like  the  teeth 
of  a  Baw\  a  mountain  of  Catalonia,  in  the  n.e.  M  Spain,  about  ^m.  n.w.  of  Barcelona. 
Its  height  is  3,919  feet.  *'  Its  outline,"  says  Ford  (HantUmok  for  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  419),  '*  is 
most  fantastic,  consisting  of  cones,  pyramids,  buttresses,  nine-pins,  sugar-loaves,  which 
are  here  jumbled  by  nature  in  a  sportive  mood."  The  pious  Catalonians  aver  tht^  it  was 
thus  riven  and  shattered  at  the  crucifixion.  Every  rift  and  gorge  is  filled  with  box-trees, 
ivy,  and  other  evergreens.  From  the  topmost  height  the  eye  wanders  over  all  Catalonia, 
and  from  the  sea  the  ridge  looks  like  an  immense  wall  with  seven  pyramidal  peaks. 
The  monntain,  however,  owes  its  celebrity  not  to  its  extraordinary  appearance,  but  to  the 
Benedictine  abbey  built  upon  it,  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet,  and  to  the  13  hermitages 
formerly  perched  like  eagles'  nests  on  almost  inaccessible  pinnacles.  In  1811  the  French, 
under  Snchet,  plundered  the  abbey,  burned  the  library,  shot  the  hermits,  and  hung  the 
monks  (who  had  given  shelter  to  their  emipant  brethren  at  the  revolution).  The  place 
suffered  still  more  in  1827,  when  it  became  the  stronghold  of  the  Orlist  Insurrection. 

XMTI,  JoBGE,  b.  in  Chile  in  1847.  In  1801  he  took  a  prominent  nart  In  the  revolu- 
tion a^dnst  B^maceda,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  republic  of  Chile  for  five  years. 

■om,  Hanuel  (180(^1880),  Chilean  statesman.  He  took  a  prominent  part  In 
Chilean  politics  from  1841  to  1851,  when  he  waselected  president;  was  re-elected  in  1866. 
His  second  term  was  notable  for  the  revolutions  which  were  aroused  by  his  conservative 
policy. 

XOHTTOK,  Antoinb  Jean  Baptiste  Robert  Auoet,  Baron  de  (sometimes  errone- 
ously named  Monthyon),  1783-1820;  b,  in  Paris.  Left  in  the  possession  of  considerable 
wealth  while  yoimg,  he  soon  became  distinguished  by  his  noble  use  of  It.  An  advocate 
at  23,  member  of  the  council  of  state  at  27,  at  the  head  of  the  government'  of  Auvergne  at 
3;^,  Montyod  in  every  place  exhibited  benevolence  and  philanthropy  in  connection  with 
administrative  ability.  Be  dedicated  20,000  livres  annually  to  the  help  of  poor  workmen. 
After  serving  successively  as  intendant  of  Provence  and  La  Rocfaelle  he  was  called  to 
Paris  to  be  made  councilor  of  state  in  1775.  He  sent  to  theAcad^mleFran^ise  in  1777  an 
£'oge  de  Michel  deV Hospital ;  In  1778  published  ReehercheseiConaid^raiiotis sar  in  Popitlali'm  de 
la  France.  In  1780  hefounded  a  large  number  of  prizes  in  the  various  socletiesof  France, 
to  be  awarded  through  their  officers  to  meritorious  Im^ovements  or  work  In  the  arts,  for 
the  most  useful  literary  works,  for  the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  unhealthy  effects  of 
certain  mechanical  operations  upon  the  workmen,  for  the  I>cst  treatises  on  mechanical 
processes,  for  the  noblest  acts  performed  by  the  poor,  and  for  the  most  useful  medicine. 
For  each  of  these  prizes  or  sets  of  prizes  he  set  apart  12,000  Uvres  of  which  the  income 
should  form  the  annual  awards.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  fearing  tlie  storm 
that  menaced  the  rich  and  noble,  lie  emigrated  to  Geneva,  whence  he  sent  an  essay  to  the 
French  Academy,  entitled.  Consequences  qui  out  Residie  pmiTV Europe  de  la  D^couTerle  dA 
l  Amerique,  for  which  he  rcceivca  the  prize  of  8,000  francs,  aod  presented  it  to  the  acad- 
emy to  be  used  for  another  prize.  He  took  no  part  while  in  Oeneva,  or  afterwards 
-vlule  residing  In  England,  with  the  intrigues  of  the  royalists.  In  1796  he  published  In 
London  a  vafuable  work  entitled  Itapport  mr  le$  PrinHpet  de  la  Monarehit  Fran^aitc^ 
intended  as  a  refutation  of  a  work  by  Calonne  in  which  that  minister  asserted  that  Franca 
never  had  had  a  legal  constitution.  Montyon  mude  a  masterly  showing  that  while 
France  had  not  lacked  for  legal  constitutions  her  kings  had  always  power  and  will  to 
violate  them  at  pleasure.  He  remained  an  exile  from  his  country  lliroughout  tiie  direc- 
tory and  the  empire  of  Napoleon  I.,  not  so  much  by  his  attachment  to  Iheo^d  moanpchif 
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u  his  repucssnce  to  the  militaiy  borrora  of  imperiaUim.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  181^ 
Bud  after  1815  re-established  such  of  his  prizes  and  twDeflcenctt  as  bad  been  stopped  by 
the  revolution  and  the  empire,  and  not  only  put  tliem  on  a  new  footing  but  richly 
endowed  new  charitable  institutions  in  Pans;  and  on  his  death  in  Paris  distributea 
permanent  bequests  to  a  large  number  of  the  most  beneficent  Institutions  of  France. 
4mong  his  published  works  of  permanent  value  are:  Quelle  Ir^fiumee  oat  let  diverae 
Sntieea  aimp6U  mr  la  MoraiM,  VAeHviU,  et  FlndMMe  de»  FeupU;  and,  PartieularUe*  «t 
Ohaenationa  tur  let  Mimatret  4e  Financ*»  les  pltu  G^Hrre*  depuia  1660  Ju$gu'  tn  1791,  a 
remarkably  interesting  compendium  of  facts,  philosopliy,  and  anecdotes. 

mnnmEVT  (Lat.  monumentum,  from  moneo,  to  remind),  anything  durable  made  or 
oected  to  pexpetoate  the  memory  of  persons  or  events.  Tlie  chief  kinds  of  monuments 
sre  described  under  tbelr  special  names.  Bee  Arch,  Tbeumz^l  ;  Bahrowb  ;  Bbasses  ; 
Cairn  ;  Cromlech  ;  Uadbolbuii  ;  Obelisk  ;  Pillar  ;  Ptrahid  ;  ^pclchral 
HoDND ;  Tomb,  etc 

■0H1TKXRAL  THEOLOOT  designates  the  scientific  study  of  theological  opinion 
and  feeling  as  unconsciously  expreSied  in  works  of  art.  While,  In  written  language, 
thought  is  presented  by  the  discur^ve  faculty  in  elements  which  are  gradually  appre- 
hended, a  work  of  art,  as  a  completed  object  existing  in  space,  may  produce  at  once  its 
grand  impression  on  Uie  mind.  But  as  the  Christian  church  tcK)k  its  rise  in  Uie  midst  of 
Judaism  and  of  heathen  worship,  and  as  its  first  members  had  been  trained  under  UieiniSu- 
ence  of  one  or  both  of  these  conflicting  systems,  Christian  monuments  as  well  as  early 
church  doctrine  and  practice  often  present  a  mixed  character.  In  the  progress  of  the 
church  it  was  also  frequently  attacked  by  errors  within  and  hostile  influences  without, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  exhibited  in  its  works  of  art.  A  complete  consideration  of 
monumental  theology,  would,  therefore,  require  careful  attention  to  these  modifying  agen- 
cies as  they  show  themselves  in  works  of  art.  The  principles  of  Christianity,  from  Its 
origin  to  the  present  day,  have  influenced  human  art  as  well  as  thought  and  life.  While 
this  influence  lus  someUmes  been  disastrously  exerted,  it  has  generally  been  in  some 
degree  beneficial.  After  the  revival  of  classical  learning  and  Uie  Infusion  of  new  elements 
into  modern  life,  art  was  Indeed  partly  liberated  from  uiat  subjection  to  the  church  which 
in  the  middle  ages  bad  been  complete.  Yet  it  must  always  find  its  noblest  inspiration  in 
Christian  themes.  Consequently  its  monuments  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  much  of  the 
Christian  thought  and  feeling  oi  each  successive  age.  Hence  recent  writers  on  theologi- 
cal encycIop«£a  continue  the  study  of  Christian  monuments  to  the  present  time.  Piper, 
ih^  dbief  aavocate  of  this  method  of  collateral  theological  study,  presents  the  foHowing 
classification  of  its  themes:  I.  Of  the  essential  nature  of  Christian  art— 1.  Of  the  art 
fiwulty.  2.  The  artist  8.  Works  of  art  IL  History  of  ChrisUan  art  and  art-works— 
I.  Chronolc^  and  geography  of  art.  S.  The  various  species  of  art.  8.  Ait  monuments, 
in.  Christian  art  ideas — 1,  In  architecture.   3.  In  the  graphic  arts.   For  theological 

Eurposea  this  last  is  the  principnl  division,  and  to  illustrate  it  the  others  are  chiefiy  pre- 
roinaty.  Architecture  furnishes  to  this  department  much  less  than  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. Biblical  subjects  are  found  represented  in  works  of  art  through  all  periods  of  church 
histoiy.  The  BihUa  Pauperum,  Bible  of  the  poor,  for  example,  consisted  of  40  or  60 
lectures  ^ving  the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  some  of  the  Old  Testament  times;  each 
picture  had  a  Latin  text  or  sentence.  A  larger  work  with  the  text  in  rhyme  was  called 
the  Mirror  Saltation.  Before  the  reformation  these  were  tiie  chief  text-books  in  use, 
especially  by  tl^  monks  in  their  preaching,  and  were  practically  all  the  Bible  which  the 
laity  ana  even  many  of  the  clergy  knew.  The  pictures  were  copied  in  sculptures,  in 
paintings  on  walls  and  on  glass,  and  In  altar-pieces.  And  after  the  invention  of  print- 
mg  the  BSilia  Pauperum  was  perhaps  the  first  book  printed  in  Qermany  and  HoUand, 
first  with  wooden  blocks  and  then  with  types.  While  monumental  theology  is  an  inter- 
esting and  to  some  extent  useful  collateral  study,  its  claim  to  an  independent  scientific 
treatment  is  denied  by  many  eminent  authors,  and  must  be  regarded,  at  best,  unde- 
termined. 

mnrZA,  (ane.  ModalM\  chief  t.  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Milan,  stands  on 
tiie  river  Lambro,  10  m.  n.n.e.  of  Milan,  with  which  It  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
about  17,000.  It  is  essentially  a  town  of  Lombard  growth,  and  under  the  Lombanl 
sovereigns  was  capital  of  their  kingdom.  It  owes  much  of  its  early  Importance,  and  its 
chief  public  edifices,  to  Theoclolinda,  the  great  queen  of  the  Lombanl  dynasty.  In  the 
middle  ages,  Monza  was  conspicuous  for  the  wealth  of  its  numerous  citizens  and  nobles, 
and  the  extent  of  its  cloth-tiade.  It  has  undergone  82  sieges.  The  cathedral,  founded 
in  the  6th  e.  by  Theod<diiida,  contains  many  interesting  memorials  of  this  great  queen. 
The  famous  hron  crown  (q.  v.)  and  rcsalla  (h  Lombardy,  employed  at  the  coronation  of 
the  German  emperors  as  kii^  of  Italy,  were  removed  from  Lombardy  by  the  Austrlans, 
in  1850,  on  the  cession  of  tliat  province  to  France.  The  town  lias  a  good  gymnasium, 
a  theater,  two  hospitals,  and  a  philharmonic  institution.  Its  present  manufactures  of 
cottons,  hats,  and  preserved  meats  are  daily  increasing.  Monza  is  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  district,  which  yields  abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  wine,  and  silk,  and  possesses 
great  beauty  of  scenery  and  climate. 

XOODT,  a  CO.  In  e.  S.  Dakota,  bounded  by  Missouri,  drained  by  the  Big  Sioux  river 
and  its  branches;  atxiut  GOO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  5041.    Co.  seat,  Flandreau. 

■OODT,  DwiOHT  Lthan,  evangelist,  was  born  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  in  1837,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer  and  stone-mason.   At  the  age  of  seventeen,  his  father  having  4ied 
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some  years  before,  he  went  to  Boston  to  enter  as  clerk  the  shoe  store  of  an  uncle.  Hera 
he  Joined  the  Mt  Vernon  Congregational  Church.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Chicago  to 
become  a  salesman  In  the  shoe  trade,  became  active  In  mission  work,  and  established  a 
Terr  successful  Simdsy-School ;  during  the  civii  war  was  employed  by  the  Christian 
Commisdon  and  subsequently  as  city  missionary  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. A  church  was  built  for  him,  and  though  unordained,  he  became  its  pastor.  The 
building  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1871,  but  a  new  one  was  erected  to  hold  2000 
persons. 

In  1873,  by  invitation,  he  visited  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  vrith  Ira  D.  SanJiey  the 
Btnger ;  in  187B  held  a  long  series  of  meetings  in  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  and  In  1876 
in  New  York.  Similar  services  followed  iu  many  large  cities  throughout  the  country. 
In  1882  a  second  visit  to  England  was  made,  and  Mr.  Moodywas  cordially  received  by  the 
English  clergy.  Most  of  his  work  was  done  in  the  provinces,  but  he  held  large  meetings 
also  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  the  co-operation  of  many  officials 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  Cambridge  he  at  first  met  with  mum 
opposiUon,  but  fully  overcame  It.  The  results  were  remarkable :  many  students  were 
smously  Impressed,  and  a  number  of  them,  including  some  of  the  highest  standing, 
devoted  themselves  to  evangelistic  and  missionary  work.  He  also  held  meetings  at 
Paris.  His  later  years  were  applied  to  the  establishment  and  building  up  of  a  seminary 
for  young  women  and  n  training-school  of  Christian  workers,  both  at  Northfield,  Mass., 
and  the  Mount  Hermon  school  for  boys  at  Gill,  near  Northfield.  He  also  engaged 
in  evangelistic  work  as  his  other  duties  permitted.  His  publications  Include  Arrvum 
aitd  AnecdoUs;  Seaven;  Secret  Power;  The  Way  to  God;  Bible  CharoOers;  volumes  of 
sermons,  eto. 

XOOOT,  James,  1744-1809;  b.  N.  J.;  a  &rmer  who  commanded  a  force  of  toiies 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  taken  priaoQer,  but  escaped  from  West  Point, 
where  he  was  confined,  and  went  to  En,g3and.  There,  in  1783,  he  published  an  account 
of  his  loyalist  campaigns,  under  the  title  of  Lieut.  Jamea  Moody' t  NarTaUw(if  hi*  EkeertionM 
and  Sufferings  in  the  Cauee  of  Qotemment  fince  1776.  After  the  war  he  removed  to  Nova 
Scotia.    His  Namttive  was  reprinted  at  New  York  in  1866. 

KOODT,  Joshua,  1688-97  ;  b.  England  ;  in  childhood  came  to  Newbury,  Mass. ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1658;  beran  to  preach  In  1658;  became  pastor  of  the 
f^urch  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1671.  He  became  involved  in  (jiiarrels  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  released  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the 
4»tony.  In  1684  he  was  settled  In  Boston  as  the  assistant  minister  of  the  First  church; 
was  appointed  president  ot  Harvard  college,  but  declined  the  appointment  During  the 
witchcraft  trials  in  1693  he  opposed  the  unjust  and  violent  measures  against  the  accused, 
and  aided  some  to  escape  from  prison.  His  zeal  occasioned  his  dismissal  from  the 
church,  and  he  left  the  ministry.  He  published  A  Praetieal  Diteourte  Concerning  the 
OKoice  Benefit  of  Communion  vntA  Qod  xn  his  House,  witnessed  unto  by  Oie  Sitperience  ef 
Saints  as  the  best  Imprmemeat  of  Time,  being  Vie  sum  cf  Severed  Sermons  on  Fialm  buxiv. 
10,  preaehMi  at  Boston  on  Lecture  Days;  A  Sermon  o»  tfu  Bin  <tf  FoirmaiUilg  ilk  QltS% 
Worships  preM^ied  on  the  WeelUy  Lecture  in  Boston. 

KOOST,  Samubl,  1676-1747  ;  b.  Ma8s.jgraduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1697,  was 
minister  at  York,  Me. ;  was  chaplain  to  ^r  William  Pepperell's  expedition  against  cape 
Breton.  He  was  an  eccentric  but  very  useful  man;  some  of  his  odd  expressions  are  still 
in  circulation,  showing  much  shrewdness  and  a  quick  wit.  He  refused  a  regular  salarv, 
depending  on  the  voUintaiy  contributions  of  the  people.  He  published  The  Doltpil 
State  of  Damn^;  Judos  hung  up  in  Chains;  memon  Barman;  Ltft  and  Death  «f 
Joa^ih  i^uassm,  an  Indian. 

MOOSaAM.  SeeHm/r^. 

KOOir  Thb,  the  satellite  of  the  earth,  revolving  round  the  earth  from  w.  to  e.  In  a 
period  of  one  month  (q.v.),  and  in  consequence  accompanying  the  earih  in  its  motion 
round  the  sun.  As  the  moon,  to  an  observer  on  the  eartli,  advances  more  than  18°  to  the 
e.  daily,  whilst  the  corresponding  advance  of  tlie  sun  is  barely  1°,  her  progress  among 
the  stars  is  much  more  notable  than  that  of  the  latter.  This  rapid  angular  motion,  the 
continual  and  regular  variation  of  her  illuminated  surface,  and  her  large  apparent  size 
(being  nearly  equfU  to  that  of  the  sun),  have  rendered  the  moon  an  object  of  general  inter- 
est; while  her  Importance  as  the  principal  nocturnal  substitute  for  the  sun,  and  her 
spedal  value  to  navlgtiors  and  geographers,  in  the  determination  of  longitudes  (see  Lat- 
itude AND  LoNQiTUDx),  havc  rendered  the  lunar  theory  the  object  of  the  most  thorough 
and  careful  investigation. 

Phases  of  the  Moon. — The  first  peculiarity  about  tlie  moon  that  strikes  a  casual 
observer  is  the  constant  and  regular  change  of  her  illuminated  surface  from  a  thin  cres- 
cent to  a  circle,  and  mee  twrwi,  and  a  corresponding  change  in  the  time  of  her  appearance 
above  the  horizon.  These  changes  depend  mmn  ttie  piwitlon  of  the  moon  relative  to 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  for  it  is  only  the  half  of  the  moon  facing  the  sun  that  is  illu- 
minated by  his  rays,  and  the  whole  of  this  illuminated  portion  can  only  be  seen  from  the 
earth  when  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon  are  in  a  straight  line  (the  line  ofsyEygies).  and  the 
earth  is  between  the  sun  and  moon.    Wlien  the  moon  is  in  the  lino  <h  sy^giei^  but 
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between  the  earth  and  the  bud,  no  part  of  her  illuminated  disk  can  be  seen  from  the  earth. 
Id  the  former  case,  the  moon  is  said  to  he  full,  and  In  the  latter,  new.  A  few  hours  after 
"new  moon,"  the  moon  appears  a  Utile  to  the  eatt  of  the  sun  as  a  thin  crescent,  with  the 
horns  pointing  toward  the  eatt,  and  as  she  increases  her  angular  distance  from  the  sun  at 
lbs  rate  of  about  12'  daily,  the  crescent  of  light  becomes  broader,  till,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  little  more  than  seven  days,  at  which  time  she  is  90°  in  advance  of  the  sun,  she  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  semicircle  of  light.  The  moon  is  then  said  to  have  completed  her 
fir$i  quarter.  Continuing  her  course,  she  becomes  "gibbous"  (q.v.);  and  at  the  15th  or  ' 
16th  day  from  new  moon,  attains  a  position  180'  in  advance  of  the  sun,  and  now  pre- 
sents the  appearance  known  aa/u^  moo/i.  From  this  point  she  begins  to  approach  tha- 
suQ,  again  appearing  gibbous,  and  after  a  third  period  of  more  than  seven  days,  reaches 
a  point  90'  w.  of  him,  and  enters  her  laat  quarts.  Hero,  again,  she  appears  as  a  semi- 
circle of  light,  the  illuminated  portion  being  that  which  was  not  Illuminated  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter.  The  moon  now  rapidly  approaching  the  sun,  resumes  the  crescent 
form,  but  this  time  witli  the  horns  pointing  weaitoard,  the  crescent  becoming  thinner  and 
thinner,  till  the  moon  reaches  the  position  of  new  moon,  and  disappears.  From  "fuH 
moon"  to  "  new  moon,"  the  moon  is  said  to  be  toaning;  and  from  "  new  moon"  to  "  full 
moon,"  vaxing.  The  earth  as  seen  from  the  moon  presents  similar  phases,  and  has,  con- 
seouently,  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  the  appearance  ora  round  illumioated  disk,  and  at 
fun  moon  is  Invisible.  This  explains  the  peculiar  phenomenon  occasionaUy  observed 
when  the  moon  is  near  the  sun  (either  before  or  after  new  moon),  of  the  part  of  the 
moon'B  face  which  is  unilluminated  by  the  sun  ap[>earing  faintly  visible,  owing  to  the 
reflection  upon  it  of  strong  earth-light.  This  phenomenon  is  designated  by  the  Scottish 
peasautiy  as  "the  new  mune  wi'  the auld  mune  in  her  ainns."  At  newmoon,  the  moon 
of  course  comes  above  the  horizon  about  the  same  time  as  the  sun,  and  sets  with  him,, 
but  rises  each  day  about  60  minutes  later  than  on  the  day  previous,  and  at  tlie  end  of  the- 
first  quarter,  rises  at  mlddav,  and  sets  at  miduight,  coatiouing  to  lag  behind  the  sun. 
When  aX  the  full,  she  rises  aoout  sunset,  and  sets  about  sunrise,  and  at  tlie  commence- 
ment of  her  last  quarter,  stie  rises  at  midnight,  and  sets  at  midday. 

DUtance  and  Magnitude.— Yrom  repeated  observations  of  the  moon's  horizontal  par- 
«Ua*  (q.v.),  and  of  the  occultations  by  her  of  the  flxed  star's,  her  mean  distance*  from  the 
earth  Has  been  estimated  at  287,600  m.,  and  as  her  angular  diameter  averages  81'  26",  her 
actual  diameter  Is  2,153  m.,  or  a  little  less  than  -^ths  of  the  earth's  diameter.  Her  vol- 
ume is  therefore  about  ^th  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  her  density  being  only  .677  (that  of 
the  tKtih  being  taken  as  unity),  her  moss  is  only  ^th  of  *.he  earth's  mass;  consequently, 
the  force  of  gravity  at  her  surface  is  so  much  less  than  it  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,.  ■ 
that  a  body  which  weighs  1000  lbs.  here,  would  at  the  moon  weigh  only  168  Ibe. 

Orfr^ — The  moon  revolves  round  the  earth  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  with  the  earth  in  the 
focus;  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  beingequal  to  .Os^lbf  half  its  major  axn,  or  more- 
than  times  that  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  plane  of  her  orbit  does  not  coincide  wit^- 
thc  ecliptic,  but  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  5°  8'  47.9',  and  intersects  it  in  two  oppo- 
site points,  which  are  called  the  noda  (q.v.).  The  point  at  which  the  moon  is  nearest  to 
the  earth  is  called  her  pmgee,  and  that  at  which  she  u  furthest  from  it  her  apogee,  and  the 
line  joining  these  two  points  is  called  the  Urn  of  ap«ide$.  Were  the  moon  s  orbit  a  true 
ellipse,  which,  owing  to  various  irregularities  known  as  perturbatioTU,  it  is  not,  the  lunar 
theory  would  be  exceedingly  simple;  but  these  perturbations,  which,  in  the  case  of  the- 
planets,  produce  a  sen^ble  variation  in  their  orbit  only  after  many  revolutions,  cause,  in. 
the  case  of  the  moon,  a  distinct  and  well-marked  deviation  from  her  previous  course  in 
a  single  revolution.  The  retrogradation  of  her  nodes  along  the  ecliptic  causes  a  continual 
chauge  in  tlie  plane  of  her  orbit,  so  that  if,  during  one  revolution  round  the  earth,  she 
occults  certain  stars,  at  the  next  revolution  she  wul  pass  to  one  side  of  them,  and  will 
remove  further  and  further  ^m  them  in  each  successive  revolution.  A  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that  by  this  continual  change  of  her  orbit,  the  moon  will,  in  course  of 
time,  pass  over  or  occult  every  star  situated  within  6' 24' 80*  of  the  ecliptic.  The  motion 
of  the  nodes  is  so  rapid  that  they  perform  a  complete  circuit  of  the  orbit  in  6798.89  mean 
solar  days,  or  18.6  years.  Another  important  change  in  themoon's  orbit  is  therevolntion 
of  the  line  of  apsides,  by  which  the  perigee  and  apogee  are  continually  chang- 
ing their  position  relative  to  the  earth  ana  sun.  This  revolution  is  more  than  twice  aa 
rapid  as  that  of  the  nodes,  being  performed  in  ^82.67  mean  solar  days,  or  8.86  solar 

Sears.  As  this  motion  is  common  to  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  its  nature  and  ori^n  will 
e  treated  of  under  the  head  of  perturbations  (q.v.).  Its  effect  upon  the  moon  is  to  pro- 
duce a  variation  In  her  distance  from  the  earth,  independent  of  that  produced  by  her 
elliptic  motion. 

Edipaet. — As  the  moon  in  her  course  passes  the  sun  at  the  commencement  of  every 
(synodic)  month,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  has  placed  the  earth  between  herself  and 
the  sun.  it  is  evident  that  if  she  moved  in  the  plane  or  the  ecliptic,  there  would  be  either  a 
tat/U  or  an  annvlar  eelipae  of  the  mn  at  the  commencement,  and  a  total  eclipie  of  the  moon 
in  tlie  middle  of  every  month.   The  inclination  of  her  orbit  allowing  her  to  pass  the 

•When  the  moon  Is  at  the  perigee,  she  la  vlthiii  22b, 000  m.,  aod  when  at  the  apogee,  more  thaa 
w^OOOiB.  from  the  earth;  her  angular  diameter  aa  measured  from  the  earth  cwweqoently  varies  from 
W  A*' 10  3^  80*' aad  f  or  a  partteuar  day  la  RMteit  when  sbe  I«  on  the  meridian,  aa  In  tats  caM 
rtothe'aceetQtor,  lvaboat<(NDm,.tM»whraBbetoonthelu«lxoii. 
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«aa  0*  9*  to  the  D.  or  8.  of  bis  track,  prevents  such  a  frequent  occurrence  of  eclipses.  If 
the  moon,  when  in  conjunction,  is  at  either  oF  her  nodal  points,  and  at  the  same  time 
near  her  perigee,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  takes  place;  but  if  near  her  apogee,  the  eclipM 
is  only  annular,  for  at  that  time  her  apparent  diameter  is  less  than  the  sun's.  If  also,  at 
her  conjunction,  her  latitude  n.  or  s.  is  less  than  the  sum  of  her  semi-diameter  and  of  that 
of  the  sun,  a  partial  eclipse  takes  place,  and  is  greater  the  nearer  the  moon  is  to  her 
node.  These  partial  eclipses  arc  seldom  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  earth's  illuminated 
«ur&ce,  but  are  confined  to  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
extent  of  tlie  eclipse.  Lunar  eclipses,  which  occur  when  the  moon  is  in  opposition  (i.e., 
at  full  moon),  are  seen  equally  from  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  wbica  are  turned 
towards  her.  The  cotiica]  shadow  of  the  earth  which  is  projected  into  space  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  sun,  is  in  length  equal  to  about  3|  times  the  moon's  mean  distance, 
and  a  section  of  it  at  the  moon  s  distance  is  V  33'  in  diameter.  If,  then,  the  moon, 
which  is  never  more  tlian  83('  in  diameter,  happens  to  be  at  or  near  her  node,  a  total 
eclipse  will  take  place,  and  in  no  case  can  it  be  anntUaT,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
those  of  the  sun.  Even  daring  total  eclit»es,  the  moon  is  seldom  quite  invialble,  bat 
generally  shines  with  a  faint  copper-colorea  light.    See  Eclipses. 

BokmoR.—Tho  moon,  like  all  «tber  satelmes,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  rerolTes 
TOond  her  own  axis  in  precisely  the  same  time  that  ^e  revolves  round  the  earth;  she 
thus  presents  always  the  same  face  to  us,  and  consequently,  though  her  comparative 
proximity  has  enabled  us  to  become  better  acquainted  with  her  sunace  tbau  with  that 
of  any  other  heavenly  body,  our  knowledge  is  confined  to  one  hidf  of  her  surface,  with 
the  slight  exception  of  the  knowledge  obtained  from  her  Ubratum  (q.v.).  To  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  aide  of  the  moon  next  the  eartli — if  the  moon  had  inhabitants,  which  is  very 
improbable— the  latter  would  appear  as  a  luminary  about  2°  in  diameter,  immovat^ 
fixed  In  their  sky,  or  at  least  changing  its  position  only  to  the  extent  due  to  the  moon  s 
Ubration.  The  eartii  would  thus  seem  to  them  to  have  a  disk  about  15  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  sun. 

Phymcal  Feaiuret. — The  surface  of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  presents  a  most 
irregular  grouping  of  light  and  shade.  The  dark  portions  were  named  by  the  earlier 
astronomers  as  seas,  lakes,  etc., '.and  still  retain  these  names,  alUiough  there  is  strone 
evidence  against  the  supposition  that  the  moon,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  presented 
to  us,  contains  any  water.  The  brighter  parts  of  the  moon  are  mountainous,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  of  their  casting  ahac^ws  when  the  sim's  rays  fall  upon  them  obliquely,  and 
also  by  the  ragged  appearance  presented  by  the  interior  inuminated  border  of  the  moon, 
an  appearance  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
the  surface  of  the  moon  is  nr^t  level,  in  which  case  the  higher  portions  will  be  illumi- 
nated some  time  before  the  light  reaches  the  level  parts;  and  it  is  observed  that  as  the 
illn'".i'iiuou  proceeds,  bright  spots  siart  up  in  advance  of  it,  and  when  the  moon  is  on 
'cUe  wane,  these  same  spots  continue  to  shine  for  some  time  after  the  surrounding  sur- 
face is  Inunersed  in  gloom.  The  mountains  occur  cither  singly,  wtieu  they  are  genanl^ 
of  a  circular  form,  and  are  called  eratera,  or  in  groups,  whicb  are  mostly  annular,  ana 
form  a  sort  of  wall  inclosing  a  deep  depression  or  plain,  !n  which  are  situated  one  or 
more  conical  mountains.  The  craters  are  not  unfrequenlly  8  or  10  m.  in  diameter,  and 
aome  of  the  walled  plains  measure  more  than  100  m.  across.  The  principal  mountain 
range  is  the  Apennines,  which  crosses  the  surface  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  and  attains,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  an  altitude  of  about  20,000  ft.,  though  ^r  John  Herecbel  ^ves 
about  2  m.  as  the  probable  limit  of  elevation  above  the  moon's  surface.  The  heights  are 
estimated  from  a  micrometric  measurement  of  the  length  of  their  shadows,  a  method 
not,  in  this  case,  susceptible  of  much  tuxuncy.  The  moon  everywhoe  presents  traces 
of  volcanic  agency,  but  no  active  volcanoes  nave  yet  been  discovered,  nor  is  there  any 
sign  of  recent  volcanic  action.  Seen  through  the  telescope,  she  presents  a  bleak,  deso- 
late ap|)earance,  without  indications  of  animal  or  vegetable  existence.  She  appears  to 
be  devoid  of  an  atmosphere,  or,  if  one  exists,  it  must  be  of  exceeding  rarity. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  in  causing  Udea  (q.v.)  has  long  been  well  known,  and 
there  is  sopie  reason  for  supposing  that  she  produces  a  similar  effect  on  the  atmosphere, 
combining  with  other  causes  in  the  generation  of  winds.  Those  winds  which  prevul 
about  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  are 
particularly  ascribed  to  her  influence.  On  the  supposition  that  the  moon  might  also 
affect  organic  nature,  experiments  were  instituted  Head,  Hoffmann,  and  others;  but 
no  certain  results  were  attained.  The  periodicity  which  has  often  been  noticeil  in  certain 
diseases,  especially  in  insanity  (hence  called  lunacy),  was  long  supposed  to  have  some 
connection  with  lunar  influence,  and  this  opinion  is  held  to  some  extent  at  the  present 
day.  The  chemical  effects  of  the  moon's  rays  are,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  fee- 
ble, though  in  particular  instances  they  exhibit  an  acUnitm  as  powerful  as  that  of  the 
sun.  Deofmipoeition  of  animal  matter  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  moonshine  than  in 
darkness,  aod  the  ocncentrated  rays  have  a  sensible  effect  on  the  thermometer. 

The  best  map  of  the  moon  is  the  large  and  accurate  one  of  MM.  Baer  and  SDldier, 
which  presents  a  most  mhiutely  detailed  picture  of  her  visible  surface ;  tiie  map  Is  8  ft. 
in  diameter.  See  for  farther  information  the  articles  PxBTURBATioini ;  Libkation  ; 
KoDBB ;  EvBcnoN;  Hetohic  Otcub;  Tablbb,  Lomab,  etc.  See  illus.,  Sotjlb  Sn> 
TEM,  vol.  XIV. 
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SuperttitioM  regarding  the  Moon. — The  moon  was  anciently  an  object  of  worship,  and 
even  in  the  17th  c.  she  was  supposed,  by  the  common  people  of  England,  to  exercise 
great  influence  over  human  affairs.  The  times  for  killing  animals  for  food,  gathering 
berba,  cuttins  down  wood  for  fuel,  sowing  seeds  of  various  kinds,  were  all  regulated  by 
the  "  age"  of  the  moon,  and  these  set  penods  were  considered  to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
pnctical  knowledge,  and  ignorance  or  neglect  of  them  to  be  infallibly  productive  of  loss. 
There  were  similarly  defined  periods  for  taking  {Htrticnlar  medicines,  and  attempting  the 
cure  of  particular  diseases.  Many  such  superstitions  prevailed  until  a  recent  period  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  favorable  or  unfavorable  consequences  from  any  occurrence 
being  predicted  according  to  the  age  of  the  moon  at  the  time  it  happened.  Throughout 
Scotund,  the  waning  moon  was  consic^red  to  have  an  evil  influence,  and  full  or  new 
moon  to  be  the  most  anaplciouB  season  for  commencing  anyenterpriK.  The  same  opin- 
ion was  held  in  Scandinavia  and  Qermany,  and  the  nistory  of  all  naUons  teems  with 
similar  supersUtions.   Sec  the  articles  Eclipses,  SuPEBSTmoN. 

In  the  Edda,  we  read  that  "MundilfOrihad  two  children — a  son,  MAni  (moon),  and  a 
daughter,  S61  (son);"  and  in  German,  the  moon  is  masculine  and  the  sun  femhiine  to 
this  day.  It  was  the  same  in  Ang.-^ix. ;  altliough  modem  English  has  in  this  matter 
followed  the  classic  mj'thology,  in  which  Phcebus  and  Sol  are  gods;  and  Selene,  Luna, 
and  Diana  are  goddesses;  Gnmm  (DeiiUehe  Mythologie,  p.  666)  quotes  an  old  invocation 
to  the  "  Kew  Moon,  gracious  lord"  (Neuer  Mou,  holder  herr),  for  increase  of  wealth;  and 
dktwn  to  recent  times  the  German  people  were  fond  of  speaking  of  "frau  Sonne,"  and 
"herr  mond"  ("lady  Bun,"  and  "ford  moon").  The  same  inversion  (as  it  appears  to  us) 
of  gender  is  found  among  the  Lithuanians  and  Arabians,  and  even  the  ancient  Mexican 
mestle  (moon)  was  masculine.  Among  the  Staves,  according  to  Grimm,  the  moon  is 
mas.,  a  star  Tern.,  and  the  sun  neut.  In  Hindu  mythology  also,  the  moon — Chandra  or 
Soma — is  a  male  deity,  represented  by  one  myth  as  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Atri,  who 
procreated  him  from  his  eyes,  hxA  by  another  as  arising  from  the  milk-sea  when  it  was 
churned  by  the  gods  for  the  attainment  of  the  beverage  of  immortality.  His  wives  are 
the  27  dau^ters  of  the  patriarch  Daksha,  known  as  the  nymphs  of  the  lunar  constella* 
tioDB.  By  one  of  them,  Hohint,  be  liad  a  son  Budha  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Bud- 
dbaXthe  regent  of  the  planet  Mercury,  who  begot  on  lift,  a  son,  Purdravas,  who  became 
the  ancestor  of  a  royal  family,  hence  called  the  lunar  dynasty. — The  moon  is  generally 
represented  as  wearing  white  garmeals,  with  a  mace  in  one  hand,  and  riding  in  a  cbariot 
drawn  by  ten  horses  or  antelopes.  The  animal  sacred  to  him  is  the  hare  (the  Hindus 
believing  that  an  outline  like  that  of  a  hare  is  visible  on  the  moon);  and  the  plants  under 
his  special  patronage  are  a  certain  variety  of  the  lotus,  which  flowers  when  tbe  moon 
rises,  and  tue  soma  plant,  or  oMfspios  adda.  As  the  receptacle  of  the  beverage  of  immor- 
tality, he  is  tbns  ilescrlbed  In  the  Vishnu-Purftna:  "The  radiant  sun  supplies  the 
moon,  when  reduced  the  draughts  of  the  gods  to  a  single  digit,  with  a  single  ray;  and 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ruler  of  the  night  is  exhausted  by  the  celestials,  it  is  replen- 
ished by  the  sun  .  .  .  .  ;  for  the  ^ds  drink  tbe  nectar  accumulated  in  the  moon  during 
half  the  month;  and  from  tbis  bemg  their  food,  they  are  immortal:  33,000,  8,800,  auu 
33  divinities  drink  the  lunar  nectar.   When  two  digits  remain,  the  moon  enters  the 

orUt  of  the  sun,  and  abides  in  the  ray  called  Amfl  In  that  orbit,  the  moon  is 

immersed  for  a  day  and  ufght  in  the  water,  thence  it  enters  the  branches  and  shoots  of 

tbe  trees,  and  thence  goes  to  the  sun  When  the  remaining  portion  of  the  moon 

cfHisists  of  but  a  15th  part,  the  manes  approach  it  in  the  afternoon,  and  drink  the  last 
portion,  that  sacred  <ugit  which  is  composed  of  nectar.  ....  In  this  manner  tbe 
moon,  with  its  cooling  rays,  nourishes  the  gods  in  the  t'^ht  fortnight  (or  the  16  days  of 
the  moon'B  increase),  tbe  manes  io  the  dark  fortnight  (when  in  tbe  wane);  vegetables, 
with  the  cool  nectary  aqueous  atoms  it  sheds  upon  them;  and  through  tbeir  develop- 
ment it  sustains  men,  animals,  and  insects,  at  the  same  time  gratifying  them  by  its  radi- 
ance." 

■OOVJAH,  MuNJAH,  or  MoONTAH  {taceJia^'um  tnunja),  a  grass  of  tlie  same  genus 
with  the  sugar-cane,  a  native  of  India,  the  leaves  of  wbich  afford  a  useful  fll^r,  of 
which  ropes  are  made.  The  moonjab  grows  in  vast  abundance  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Ganges,  Indus,  and  other  rivers.  The  fiber  of  tlio  moopjah  is  very  tou^  and 
strong.  No  proper  trial  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  of  the  qualities  of  tbe  moonjah 
fiber,  more  carefully  prepared;  but  considering  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be 
obtained  in  any  deurable  quantity,  it  seems  to  deserve  attention. — Very  similar  to  the 
moonjah  is  tbe  Saba  or  Shub  of  Bengal  (saeeharum  lara),  another  species  of  the  same 
genua,  the  leaves  of  which  are  employed  in  the  same  way. 

■OOV,  XOVTTAIVS  OF  the.  Tbe  "  Mountains  of  tbe  Moon"  have  ever  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  African  geography,  and  have  given  rise  to  many  curious 
hypotheses.  Ptolemy,  and  until  lately  many  of  tbe  ablest  gec^raphers,  supposed  that  s 
vef?  high  chain  of  mountains  crossed  the  continent  of  Africa  from  e.  to  w. ;  and  they 
bave  continued  to  shift  these  mountains  from  one  latitude  to  another,  ranging  from  10 
D.  to  10' s.,  but  still  keeping  them  within  nearly  the  same  meridional  bounds.  Dr. 
Bdie,  from  his  own  researches  and  a  minute  study  of  the  geography  of  eastern  Africa, 
pn^xranded  the  theory,  that  the  so-called  Mountains  of  tbe  Moon  run  from  n.  tos.  paral- 
lel to  the  coast  of  Zandbar,  instead  of  from  e.  to  w. ;  forming.  In  tact,  a  continuation  of 
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the  great  Atwssinian  table-land,  and  embracing  the  snow-capped  mouDtaias  of  Keuia 
ftnd  Kilimandjaro,  which  have  an  altitude  of  20,000  feet. 

The  mass  of  mountains  discovered  by  capt.  Speke  in  1858,  round  tlie  head  of  lak» 
Tanganyika,  is  considered  by  liim,  both  from  its  crescent  form  and  its  posillon,  to  be 
part  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Hoon  of  Ptolemy ;  but  mountains  of  this  heigjit  (6,000  to 
10,000  ft.)  could  never  be  snow-clad  so  near  the  {orallel  of  the  equator, 

WMTOED,  or  yellow  parilla,  menitpermum  mnadeiue;  nat  order  foeniipermaeem 
(q.T.).  The  Canadian  moonseed  is  a  North  American  climbing  plant  having  peltate, 
roundish-cordate,  and  angular  leaves,  small  clusters  of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  and 
black,  glaucous,  roundish,  kidney  shaped  drupes  (stone  fruit).  The  root  was  formerly 
known  in  commerce  as  Texas  sarsaparilla;  its  botany  was  established  by  R.  P.  Thomas 
in  1865.  The  root  is  several  feet  long,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cylindrical 
when  dry,  with  longitudinal  wrinkles,  and  thin,  branching  rootlets.  It  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  berberine,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  a  white  alkaloid  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  much  water.  It  also  coottuns  starch,  and  other  constituents  which  have  not  been 
examined.   It  Is  regarded  as  a  tonic,  alterative,  and  diuretic. 

KOOVBTOHX.   See  Feldspar. 

XOOHWOBT.   See  BoTBTcmtiM. 

X00H0B07T,  William,  about  1780-1826  ;  b.  England  ;  one  of  the  earliest  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  also  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  t^e  Himalayas,  and  the 
lakes,  rivers,  and  valleys  of  Chinese  Tartary.  An  account  of  his  travels  was  published 
In  London  in  1841,  edited  by  Prof.  H.  U.  Wilson,  entitled  Travels  in  the  Himalayaa 
Proninees  of  Hinduataii  and  the  Puiyab,  in.  Ladakh  and  Kathmir. 

XOOSE,  a  CO.  in  central  North  CaroHaa,  drained  by  Cape  Fair,  Deep  and  Little 
rivers,  and  many  creeks ,  and  traversed  by  the  Rideij|h  and  Aufusta  railroad  j  934  sq  m.  ^ 
pop.  '90,  30,479.  The  surface  Is  hilly  and  broken,  covered  In  great  part  by  forests. 
Cotton,  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  pork  are  the  staples;  coal  has  been  found.  Co.  seat, 
Carthage. 

MOOU,  a  CO.  in  s.  central  Tennessee,  organized  in  1872:  droned  by  the  Elk 
river  and  Its  creeks,  and  traversed  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad;  170 
sq.  m.;  pop.  *90,  6075,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly.  Co.  seat, 
Lynchburg. 

MOOBX,  a  CO.  in  n.  w.  Texas;  drained  by  the  Canadian  river;  formed  1876;  organized 
1892;  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  15.    Co.  seat,  Dumas. 

XOOBE,  Alfred,  1755-1810;  b.  N.  C;  became  capt.  In  1775  in  a  North  Caro- 
lina regiment  whose  col.  was  his  uncle,  Col.  James  Moore.  He  afterwards  threw  up 
his  commission,  but,  after  the  capture  of  Wilmington  by  the  British,  he  enlisted  a  volun- 
teer force,  which  did  good  service  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  1T90,  when  his 
knowledge  of  tlie  law  was  still  extremely  scanty,  he  was  elected  by  tlie  state  lesislature 
attorney-general,  and  he  soon  acquired  sufficient  legal  learning  to  discharge  wiu  credit 
the  duties  of  tiiat  office.  In  1798  he  took  a  seat  on  the  bencn  of  the  ewte  court,  from 
which  ho  was  promoted  the  next  year  to  the  supxeme  court  of  the  United  States^  where 
he  remained  till  1805. 

VOOStE,  Benjamin,  d.d.,  1748-1816;  b.  Long  Island ;  graduated  at  King's^  now 
Columbia  colle^,  in  1768;  admitted  to  the  ministry  as  deacon  and  priest  in  England,  in 
1774,  by  the  bishop  of  London;  returned  to  America  and  was  assistant  minister  df 
Trinity  church,  New  York,  1774r-1800;  became  rector  in  1800.  In  1801  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  the  Protestant  episcopal  church  of  New  York,  and  also  appointed 
professor  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Columbia  college.  He  was  president  of  the  collie, 
1800-11,  continuing  also  to  perform  the  duties  of  tiie  ministiy.  Dr.  Hobart,  who  suc- 
ceeded biin,  was  his  assistant  after  he  became  disabled  from  paralysis.  He  was  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  an  abld  preacher.  He  published  two  sermons  in  the  American 
Preacher:  also,  a  Sermon  Mim  the  Oejieral  OanMntion:  A  Pamphlet  in  Vindieation  ^ 
EpiMx>pal  Berviees.  His  /WAttmotM  BerfOMu  were  puUiahed  by  his  son,  Clement  U. 
Mioore. 

HOOBS,  Clement  Clabe,  ia..D.,  1779-186S  ;  b.  in  New  York  ;  son  of  Bishop  Moore 
of  K.  I. ;  educated  at  Columbia  college,  graduated  in  1798,  and,  having  made  a  specialty 
of  the  study  of  Hebrew,  was  appointed  professor  of  biblical  learning  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  tlieological  seminary  of  New  York  (1821),  having  already,  in  1809,  published 
« Hebrew  and  English  lexicon.  In  this  instituUwi  he  remained,  some  changes  bdng 
made  in  the  title  <n  his  professorship,  until  1860,  when  he  retired  vrith  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  The  plot  on  which  the  seminary  stands  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  Moore. 
He  was  a  poet  of  merit;  published  a  collection  oi  poems  in  1844,  and  In  1850  Qeorge 
Otutriot,  By  far  the  best  known  of  his  poetical  writiiigs  is  the  ballad  beginning  "  'Twaa 
tke  nl^t  btfore  ChrtBtmas;  and  all  through  thehouse,^'  etc 

XOOBE,  Edwabd,  1712-57,  English  dramatist,  son  of  a  dissenting  clergyman,  and  in 
his  early  life  a  linendraper.  Failing  in  business  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits, 
his  first  venture  being  Fahleafor  the  Female  Sex^  in  1744.  He  afterwards  wrote  two  come* 
dies,  The  Founding  and  Oil  Bias,  which  were  produced  but  were  nnsuccesstnL   His  next 
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■work  wM  the  succeaslul  tragedy  T/te  Gamester,  which  was  produced  at  the  Drury  Lane 
theater  in  1753.  Garrick  appei^ed  In  it,  and  it  has  been  many  times  reprinted.  Moore 
became  editor  of  the  fFortd  in  1768,  ana  In  his  work  on  this  popular  sheet  was  aided  by 
some  of  the  most  talented  literary  men  of  the  time,  among  them  Horace  Walpole,  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  Lord  Lyttelton.  His  Poems,  Fabtea  and  Plays  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1756.   An  edition  of  his  dramatic  works  was  pnUlshed  In  178& 

WNOUL  Fbakx^  b.  N.  H..  1828;  brother  of  Oeorge  Henry.  Became  a  joamalist 
and  general  writer,  in  early  life;  in  1869  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris, 
and  resided  there,  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  during  the  period  of  tlie 
Franco-Qerman  war  and  the  commune.  He  edited  and  prepared  Ine  It^eUion  Record, 
a  voluminous  and  Taluablo  chronicle  of  the  American  rebellion  of  1860-66,  published  in 
18  Ttda.,  1861-71.  He  published  Diary  of  the  American  Bevolution,  2  vols. ;  Birngt  and 
BaUadt  ^  the  American  BetoluUon ;  Lynet  of  Loyalty  (songs  of  the  war  against  rebel- 
lion); and  Bebd  Jthymet  and  Jthap»odic»—&  similar  collection  made  from  among  the 
vriien  of  the  coafederato  side. 

MOOBS,  George,  is  a  novelist  of  the  realistic  school.  He  was  bom  fn  Ireland  about 
1853,  but  was  educated  in  France.  He  has  written  many  articles  for  the  magazines  :  an 
essay  on  Balzac,  which  appeared  originally  In  the  JFi^nightiy,  being  one  of  tlie  most 
noteworthy.  Under  the  title  I^oiet  and  Sen$aliona  he  has  contributed  from  time  to  time 
to  the  London  "  Hawk."  Ills  published  books  include  A  Mummer'i  W^i,  A  Drama  in 
Jfudin,  A  M&rt  Accident,  Corrfeariont  cfa  Touitg  Man,  Mike  Fletcher,  l^pring  Daya  and 
/mprvMiow  and  Omniotu  (ISQl);  Esther  Waters  (i8&4);  Celibates  (1896),  etc.  Re  has  also 
wntten  several  plays.  Moore  is  weakest  in  dialogue  and  in  his  dramatic  productions. 
He  is  a  pessimist — a  disciple  of  Schopenhauer — and  an  egotist.  In  his  extremely  frank 
realism  he  is  an  English  Zola.  His  critical  work  is  of  more  permanent  value  tmm  his 
novels,  the  latter  being  too  erratic  and  erotic  for  lasting  distinction, 

XOOEE,  OBOBeB  Henut,  ll  d.,  b.  N.  H.,  1828 ;  went  to  New  York  at  the  age  of 
16  years,  and  assisted  his  fatlier,  then  librarian  of  the  N.  T.  historical  society,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  that  position  in  1849.  He  remained  in  this  office  until  the  foundation  of 
the  Lenox  library,  whenhe  was  named  by  the  late  James  Lenox,  esq.,  founder  of  the 
librarj,  to  be  its  tttat  superintendent,  which  poeitfon  he  held  till  his  death.  He  received 
his  degree  of  ix.d.  from  the  university  of  New  Tork.  He  was  a  learned  bibliographer 
and  a  skilled  administrator,  and  to  his  capacity  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society  owes  In  a 
great  degree  its  progress  from  an  insigniflcant  beginning  to  a  secure  and  eminent  position 
among  the  leading  literary  InBtitutioas  of  the  country.  Mr.  Moore  was  an  able  writer 
(ML  certain  special  subjects  concerning  which  he  was  a  recognized  authority.  Ue  pub- 
lished TUt  Trdoaon  of  Ohartet  Lttj  Bm^^afymtKt,  ^  N^rom  in  the  Benolutionary  Armv/ 


XOOBB,  Sis  Hknbt,  1713-^;  b.  Jamaica;  was  made  a  baronet  for  suppressing  a 
slave  insurrection  while  governor  of  Jamaica;  and  next  received  the  appointment  of 
govemor  of  New  York,  an  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

KOOBE,  Hbnrt,  1751-1843 ;  b.  in  Dublin ;  became  a  Weslevan  Methodist,  was 
admitted  to  probation  In  1779,  and  for  some  years  preached  in  Ireland,  after  which  he 
was  associated  personally  In  John  Wesley's  work.  As  a  revivalist  and  preacher  he  had 
great  snocess,  and  was  the  last  to  die  of  those  whom  Wesley  had  ordained.  He  wrote 
the  L^c  if  John  and  Charles  WeaUy  and  Memoirs  of  the  Family  (1824) ;  Memoir  of  Mary 
Fletcher  ;  and  an  autobiography. 

KOOBSt  Jacob  Bailbt,  Jr.,  1797-1858;  b.  N.  H.;  learned  the  printer's  trade  in 
Ooncwd,  where  he  worked  in  the  office  of  the  Patriot,  a  newspaper  to  which  he  con- 
trilnited.  He  married  into  the  family  of  the  proprietor,  and  was  taken  into  partnership 
by  him  but  left  the  paper  to  fouua  the  Jf.  H.  Statesman,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  presidency.  In  1828  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  tiie  following  year  sheriff  of  Merrimack  co.,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  five  years.  He  also  edited  the  N.  H.  Journal;  and  In  1839  went  to 
New  York,  where,  for  a  brief  period,  he  edit^  the  Daily  Wmg.   In  1841-45  he  was 


N.  Y.'historical  society  library,  and  In  1848  postmaster  at  San  Francisco,  Oal.  He  was 
one  (tf  the  compilers  of  Farmer  and  Moore's  Historical  CoUectton*  of  New  SampOire,  one 
of  the  earfiest  publications  In  American  local  history.  He  also  published  a  History  €f 
Cmeord,  2f.B.;  Lavm  of  Trade  in  the  United  States;  History  of  Andover;  Oattetteer  of  Nm 
Mimpshire;  and  Memoirs  qf  American  Qonemors. 

HOOBB,  Je88B  Hailb,  b.  111.,  1817  ;  educated  at  McEendree  college,  Lebanon,  and 


Episcopal  church  at  Slielbyville  m  1848,  and  was  successively  prmcipal  of  Paris  semi- 
■ary  and  president  of  Qu&cy  college.  In  1862  he  raised  the  115th  regiment  of  Illinois 
Tomnteera,  and  served  through  the  war,  retiring  at  its  close  with  the  l^vet  rank  of 
iHig.  gen.    He  served  In  Congress,  1869-78. 

■OOBK  Jobs.  d.o.:  b.  at  CasUetown.  Pelvln  oo.,  Weetmeath,  Ireland.  1886  ; 
cnduted  at  the  Propaganda  as  D.  D.,  1860,  and  for  17  years  held  pastorates  in  South 
Candtaia.   He  was  a|q;Mduted  bp.  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.^  1877. 


KOOSE,  JoHiT,  H.D.,  a  Scottish  physician  and  mlsoeHaneoua  writer,  bod  of  the  rer. 
Charles  Moore,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Stirling  in  ]729.  Educated  at 
the  university  of  Qla^w,  ne  began  the  study  of  medicine  and  sur^ry  under  Dr.  Oor* 
-don.  surgeon,  of  that  city,  whicu  study  he  followed  up  in  Holland,  London,  and  Paris, 
and  then,  as  the  partner  of  his  old  moBter,  Dr.  GkHrdon,  began  to  practice  in  Glasgow. 
Jl»  medical  attendant  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  he  spent  five  years  traveling  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  on  his  return  in  1778  settled  In  London.  In  1779  he  published  A  View  eff 
Boeiety  ar^  Manners  in  France,  Bwitzmiand,  and  Germany  (Load.  3  vols.  8vo).  In  1781 
vppeared  A  View  of  Soidety  and  Manners  in  Italy  (3  voLs.  8vn);  in  1786  bis  Medical 
^Uehet,  in  two  parts;  and  in  1789  Zduco,  a  novel  (2  vols.  8vo)-— the  principal,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  most  popular  of  his  works.  His  other  works  are:  A  Journal  duriiig  a 
Beaidance  in  Fraruse,  1703  0  vols.  Lond.),  descriptlTe  of  scenes  witnessed  while  at 
Paris  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  as  medical  attendant  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale;  A 
View  of  the  Caiues  and  Progreu  of  the  ^eneh  RmoluHon  (3  vols.  Lond.  1796);  SdwanL 
a  novel  (Lond.  1796);  and  Mordaunt,  a  novel  (Lond.  1800,  8  vols.  8vo).  He  also  edited 
a  collected  edition  of  Smollett's  works,  with  a  life  of  the  author.  He  died  at  Blchmond 
in  Surrey,  Feb.  30.  1803.. 

KOOBE,  Sir  John,  English  gen.,  bom  at  Glasgow,  1761,  was  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  when  only  15,  and  served  with  distinction 
la  Corsica  as  col. ;  in  the  West  Indies  as  brig.gen. ;  in  Ireland  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798,  and  in  the  expedition  to  Holland  as  gen.  of  staff.  He  was  in  Egypt 
with  the  army  under  Abercromby,  and  obtained  the  order  of  the  bath  for  his  services  in 
command  of  the  reserve.  When  war  again  broke  out  in  1803  Moore  served  in  SicUy  and 
Sweden.  Id  1808  he  was  sent  with  a  corps  of  10,000  men  to  strengthen  the  English 
army  In  the  peoinaida.  He  arrived  in  Miondego  bay  Aug.  19,  and  assumed  the  chief 
•command  on  ue  return  to  England  of  sir  H.  Burnml  In  October  he  received  ioBtructions 
to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  Spain  la  the  expul^on  of  the  French  from  the  peninsula. 
He  moved  his  army  from  Lisbon,  with  the  intention  of  advancing  by  Valladohd  to  unite 
himself  with  the  Spanish  Oen.  Romana,  and  threaten  the  commimications  between 
Madrid  and  France.  But  the  apathy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  successes  of  the  French 
in  various  parts  of  the  penlnsum,  soon  placed  him  in  a  critical  poslUon.  Yet  he  tiad 
determined  to  make  a  bold  advance  from  Salamanca  to  attack  Soult,  when  tiie  news 
reached  blm  that  Madrid  had  fallen,  and  that  Napoleon  was  marchlDK  to  crush  him  at  the 
head  of  70.000  men.  Moore's  f  on»samoanted  to  only  35,000  men,  and  De  was  consequently 
forced  to  retreat.  In  December  he  began  a  disastrous  march  from  Astorga  to  CorunuSf 
a  route  of  nearly  250  miles,  through  a  desolate  and  mountunous  country,  made  almost 
impassable  by  snow  and  rain,  ana  harassed  by  tlie  enemy.  The  soldiers  suffered  intol- 
erable hardships,  and  arrived  at  Corunna  in  a  very  distre^ed  state.  It  was  impossible  to 
embark  without  flgliting,  and  Soult  was  in  readiness  to  attack  as  soon  as  the  troops 
should  begin  to  embark.  The  battle  was  mainly  one  of  infantry,  for  the  cavalry,  after 
destroying  their  horses,  had  gone  on  board,  and  the  bulk  of  uie  artUleiy,  for  which 
the  ground  was  not  adapted,  had  also  been  withdrawn.  Or  Jan.  16,  1809,  the 
French  came  on  in  four  strong  columns.  A  desperate  battle  ensued.  While  aniinating 
the  42d  regiment  in  a  brilliant  charge  in  an  early  stage  of  the  action  Moore  was  struck  by 
a  cannoa-ball  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  died  in  the  moment  of  victory.  The  French  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  3,000  men;  and  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  deceased  soldier 
were  performed  with  melancholy  solemnity  just  before  the  embarkation  of  his  troops. 

KOOBE,  Mabtin,  1790-1866  ;  b.  3Ias8.;  graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1830 ;  was 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Natick,  Mass.,  for  nearly  80  years,  and  afterwards 
at  Gohasset.  He  edited  the  Button  Beoorder  for  30  ream.  He  published  BUtory  of 
Ifiatiek/  Life  of  John  £li<a.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  New  England  senmJoeieu 
society  in  1861-m.  e  e 

KOOBB,  Nathabiel  F.,  ij..d.,  1TO3-187S ;  b.  New  York ;  educated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege, and  admitted  to  the  bar.  InlSlThewasappointed  ad1unctprofeesor,aDdlnia90full 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Columbia  college,  where  he  remained  till  1836,  when  be 
went  abroad.  On  his  return  in  1837  he  became  librarian  of  the  college,  to  whose  preai- 
dency  he  was  called  in  1843.  He  held  that  office  till  1849.  He  pubushed  A  HiOorieei 
Sketch  of  (Mumbia  Cotiege;  Ancient  MiTteralogy;  Leetureton  the  6 re^  Language  and  LUar- 
tUure;  and  Remarks  on  the  Pivnundation  of  the  Greek  Language. 

XOOBE,  Richard  CHAiraixa,  d.d.,  1763-1841;b.  New  York;  educated  at  King's,  now 
Columbia,  college;  became  a  pliysician;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal- 
church;  was  pastor  at  Rye,  N.Y.;  rector  of  St.  Andrew^s,  Staten  island,  17^1809: 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  New  York,  1809-14;  consecrated  bishop  of  Virginia  in  1814  as  sue- 
cessor  of  bishop  Madison.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  in  the  evangelical  branch  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  During  tite  last  twelve  years  of  tils  life  he  had  as  an  assiatsnt  Bishop 
Meade,  who  succeeded  him  as  bisliop  of  the  diocese. 

XOOBX,  Thoicas,  the  son  of  a  small  tradesman,  who,  through  the  influence  of  lord 
Moir^afterwarda  became  a  barrack -master  in  the  army,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  Hat 
as,  1779.  At  an  early  age  he  wna  plarcd  fit  a  school  in  which  Sheridan  had  formerly 
been  a  pupil.  In  1793  he  was  scni  to  the  Dublin  iiniven^ity,  where  he  ultimately  toor 
the  degree  of  b.a.  Before  entering  the  univei-sitv  he  had' written  verses  for  a  Dublii* 
msfazine;  and  while  there  he  translated  the  Odes  of  Anacreoa,  in  the  hr>ne«f  obtainine 
«  dassicnl  pn'mium.  In  which,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  D]^i^^"L^O^^«0 
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luUan  and  French,  and  being  fond  of  musio,  he  learned  to  play  on  the  piano— ^ 
accomplishment  which  was  of  service  to  him  in  his  future  career. 

In  1798,  with  his  translation  of  Anacreon  in  his  pocliet,  he  came  to  London  to  study 
law,  and  entered  himself  In  the  Middle  Temple.  Tn  1800  he  published  bis  transtattonB, 
dedicated  to  Gieorge  IV..  then  IMnce  of  Wales.  In  1803  he  produced  his  Poetical  Work$ 
if  ike  LaU  Thomat  Little— &  volume  of  sweet  but  licentious  verse,  which  was  a  good  deal 
blamed,  and  very  widely  read.  In  1808,  through  the  influence  of  lord  Moira,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  government  post  at  Bermuda.  Be  arrived  there  in  Jan.,  1804;  but 
finding  bis  situation  disagreeable,  he  committed  bis  duties  into  the  hands  of  a  deputy,  and 
traveled  in  America  previous  to  his  return  to  Eogland.  His  transatlantic  experience 
seems  to  bave  cured  him  of  the  democraUc  ideas  which  he  had  imbibed  in  Dublin.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  published  Ode$  ajid  S^i^lea,  for  which  he  was  sharply  taken  to 
task  in  the  EWnimrgh  Jleview.  A  duel  between  mmself  and  Jeffrey  was  the  consequence — ' 
over  which  Byron  made  so  much  mirth — and  which  resulted  In  the  combatants  becoming 
the  most  excellent  friends.  In  1807  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Power  to  produce  the 
Irith  Mdoditt,  and  on  this  work  he  was  engaged  at  intervals  up  till  18S4.  In  1811 
he  married,  and  shortly  after  he  went  to  reside  in  DerbysliiFe,  where  in  1818  he  produced 
Tht  Taopenn^  B>^bag,  fuH  brilliant  fimcy— in  which  the  tropes  not  only  glittered 
but  stung. 

As  up  to  this  time  he  had  produced  nothing  but  fugitive  pieces  be  became  anxious 
to  emulate  his  brethren,  who  wrote  long  poems,  and  published  in  quartos.  He  fixed  on 
an  oriental  subject,  and  the  Messrs.  Longman  agreed  to  purcliase  the  poem  for  8,000 
guineas.  In  1817  the  long-expected  LaUatlookh  appeared — brilliant  as  a  flrc-fly,  and  the 
whole  English  world  applauded.  After  the  publication  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
wrote  The  Fudge  FctnUly,  which  appeared  in  1818.  At  this  time  he  learned  that  his 
deputy  in  Bermuda  had  misconducted  himself,  and  that  he  had  become  liable  for  a  )ax& 
sum,  which  was  afterwards^  however,  considerably  reduced.  Ijord  Lansdowne  paid  the 
claim,  and  Moore  repaid  his  lordship  afterwarda. 

In  1819  Moore  went  to  Paris  with  lord  John  Bussell,  and  extended  his  tour  to  Italy, 
and  saw  lord  Byron  at  Venice.  He  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  brought  his  family,  and 
fixed  bis  residence  till  1823.  Here  he  wrote  The  Loves  of  the  Angds,  which  appeared 
in  1823,  and  The  Epimrean,  a  prose  romance,  which  was  not  published  till  1837.  On 
bis  return  to  England  he  fixed  nls  abode  at  Sloi>erton  Oottage,  near  Bowood,  and  issued 
the  Memoin  ^Captain  Book  in  1834,  and  the         Sheridan,  In  1835. 

Byron  had  handed  om  to  Moore,  for  his  own  especial  benefit,  a  roanusciipt  auto- 
l)l<^raphy,  on  the  condition  that  It  should  not  see  the  light  till  after  its  author^  death. 
Byron  died  in  1834,  and  as,  at  the  request  of  his  lordship  s  relatives,  the  manuscript  was 
destroyed,  Moore  then  entered  into  arrangements  with  Murray  to  produce  a  life  of  tlie 
deceased  poet.  The  L^e  of  Lord  Byron  y/aa  published  in  1830,  in  two  volumes.  Next 
year  be  published  the  Life  of  Lord  Edioard  F^eraid.  His  last  important  work  was  a 
Bittarjf  of  Irdand,  published  In  Lardner'a  Oyelopadia.  A  pension  of  £300  per  annum 
WW  conferred  on  bjm  in  1835.  In  1841  he  brought  out  an  edition  of  his  entire  poetical 
woriu.  For  the  three  years  jpTeceding  liis  death,  he  was  dieted  with  softening  of  the 
br^  Be  died  Feb.  8S,  tSSSt.  His  niend.  lord  John  Bnasell.  published  his  Msmoir», 
Jimmal,  and  Omttpondenee,  in  8  vols.  (1852-56). 

Despite  his  popularity  during  his  lifetime,  Moore  can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  rank  of 
great  poets.  Bis  muse  is  a  spangled  dancing-^1 — light,  aliy,  graceful,  but  nothing 
more.  His  most  ambitious  work,  TJte  Loves  of  the  Angds,  is  far  beneath  the  Miltonic,  or 
evm  the  Byronic  standard.  LaUa  Bookh  Is  brilliant,  but  fatiguing.  He  is  most  suc- 
ceasful  in  polished  satire  and  the  ll^iter  sentiments;  and  his  npataoon  will  ulthnatcJy 
rest  on  ^e  Twipenny  Poit-1>aff  and  the  Iruh  Mdodiet. 

JUOBB,  Zrphakiah  Swift,  d.d.,  1770-1823;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  DartmouUi 
d^Oega  In  17S8;  was  pastor  of  the  Congr^tiooal  church  at'  Leicester.  Mass.^  1798; 
elected  professor  of  languages  in  Dartmouth  college  in  1811;  president  of  vHHiama 
ooll^  in  1816.  and  of  Amherst  in  1631.  He  was  espedally  interested  in  natural  sdenoe. 

MOOBTOWL,Rbd  Gboube,  or,  in  books  of  natural  hlstonr.REDpTABicraAn  otBbowk 
Ptarmigan  {Lagopue  ScoUeua),  a  bird  peculiar  to  the  Brltlsn  islands,  and  affording  mors 
amusement  to  sportsmen  than  any  other  kind  of  feathered  game  In  Britain.  It  Is  the 
Urd  generally  known  in  Britain  by  the  name  grmm,  although  not  a  true  spedes  of 
grouse,  but  rather  of  ptarmigan  fa. v.).  The  toes  are  completely  feathered,  as  well  as 
tSbe  tegs;  tiie  bill  Is  very  short,  and  its  base  much  concealed  by  feathers.  The  length  of 
the  moorfowl  is  about  18  in.,  of  which  about  4  in.  belong  to  the  ttul.  The  tail  is  nearly 
square.  The  wings  are  short.  The  plumage  is  of  a  deep  chestnut-brown  color,  markM 
on  the  back  and  vnng-coverts  with  black  spots,  and  on  the  under  parts  vrith  undulating 
black  lines;  the  four  middle  tail-feathers  are  also  matted  with  transverse  black  lines. 
Above  the  eyes  is  a  naked  space  (the  cere),  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  The  moorfowl  Is 
plentiful  in  the  moors  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  Wales,  the  north  of  England,  and 
m^id.  It  feeds  on  the  tender  tops  of  heath,  crowberries,  bilberries,  etc. ;  and  not 
nnfreqnently  visits  the  fields  of  oats  and  other  eraln  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moors,  par- 
ticnli^y  when  the  tiookt  remain  long  in  the  field  in  late  and  rainy  harvests.  The  moor- 
fowl  is  not  polygamous,  and  pairs  In  spring,  when  tlie  plumage— particularly  of  the 
■wto  sBsnmes  a  lighter  and  redder  tint.  The  female  lays  from  eight  to  fifteen  egga. 


nest  Is  on  the  ground,  often  under  shelter  of  a  tuft  of  heath.  Tlie  young  nin  about 
very  soon  after  they  are  hatched.  "  Grouse"  remain  in  (vwjji  (broods)  from  the  time 
thev  are  hatched  till  late  in  the  autumu,  after  which  the^  "pack"  or  assemble  in  large 
bodies.  A  cream-colored  varietv  of  moorfowl  is  sometimes  found  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
knd.  The  moorfowl  is  easily  dibmesticMed,  and  breeds  readily  in  an  aviary,  if  snpplim 
with  heath  for  food. 

XOOBEEH.   See  Gauukttlb. 

KOOBDIQ  (allied  probably  to  Dutch  mearen,  to  delay,  fasten;  En^.  marUne,  for 
fastening  the  sail  to  the  bolt-rope ;  Lat.  m^ra,  delay),  a  fastening  to  retain  a  ship  in  a 
given  position.  This  may  be  either  by  her  own  anchors,  or  (which  is  the  more  common 
meaning  of  the  term)  by  fixed  and  permanent  buoy,  which,  on  its  part,  is  anchored  to 
the  bottom.  A  chain-mooring  is  where  a  strong  chain  is  stretched  for  some  distance  on 
the  bottom,  being  sectuvly  anchored  or  otlierwise  made  fast  at  each  end,  and  perhaps  in 
Intennediate  places.  Numerous  buoys  are  then  0oated  from  it,  and  It  becomes  the 
moorlng-ground  for  many  vessels.  Cluun-moorings  arc  frequent  in  all  large  harbors 
where  comparatlTely  muul  vessels  require  to  ride. 

KOOBUH  ASCHITKOTUXE.    See  Arabian  Abceitecturb. 

KOORS  (liSt.  mauri,  meaning  dark;  Spanish,  mwros)  are  a  people  who  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  of  Barbery.  Their  appearance  indicates  their  ongin,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  tlie  Mauri  (from  whom  they  derive  their  name),  Kumidians,  ^enidans, 
Romans,  and  Arabs,  who  have  successively  held  possession  of  the  country.  In  conse- 
quence, they  are  found  to  vary  considerably  in  appearance  and  character  in  different 
parts  of  Barbary,  but  all  show  mora  or  less  strongly  the  symptoms  of  a  considerable 
infusion  of  Arabian  blood.  They  are  a  well-formed  race,  with  fine  oriental  features, 
and  a  mild  and  melancholy  expression  of  countenance.  They  are  more  friendly  and 
sociable  than  the  Bedouins  and  Berbers,  who  inhabit  the  deserts  and  mountains;  but  are 
Inferior  to  them  in  mental  ability,  besides  being  voluptuous  and  cruel.  They  con- 
stitute, generally  speaking,  the  tradesmen,  artizans,  merchants,  and  agriculturalists  of 
Barba^;  but  a  considerable" number  lead  a  pastoral  life.  The  dress  of  the  Moors  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  five  ells  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadtli,  called  a 
"baique,  which  is  thrown  over  the  shouldci-s,  and  fastened  round  the  body;  it  also 
serves  as  a  covering  by  night.  This,  when  supplemented  by  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  red 
(»p,  and  a  hood,  conslitutes  the  sole  habiliment  of  the  people  generally.  In  the  townn, 
the  "caftan"  is  generally  worn  over  the  haique.  The  Moors  employ  the  Arabic  language, 
but  with  many  corruptions  and  deviations  from  the  original,  and  these  appear  to  increase 
toward  the  west. 

As  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain  invaded  that  country  from  Africa,  where  they  had 
laigely  recruited  their  forces,  they  were  naturally  enough  called  Hoors,  and  in  Spanisli 
liistory  the  terms  Moors,  Saracens,  and  Arabs  are  synonvmous.  From  this  mixed 
Moorish-Arab  race  sprung  the  Moriaeoes,  who  were  permitted  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
to  remain  in  Spain  after  the  expulsion  of  their  countrymen,  on  •condition  of  tlieir 
embracing  Christianity.  A  cruel  persecution,  which  was  originated  by  Philip  II.,  drove 
them  to  rebellion  (15^7-70),  and  in  1571  many  emigrated  to  Africa;  those  who  remained 
heinx.  to  the  number  of  600,000,  ezpeUed  in  1610  by  Philip  III. 

Tlie  Moors  first  appear  in  modem  history  as  thenllies  of  the  Vandals  in  their  Invasion 
of  Africa,  and  were  continually  rebelling  against  the  Byzantine  emperor.  They  were 
next,  after  a  severe  struggle,  conquered  and  converted  by  the  Arabs  in  707.  In  1091 
they  were  summoned  by  the  latter  into  Spain,  to  aid  in  stemming  the  tide  of  Christian 
conquest;  and  after  faithfully  supporting  the  Arab  calif  of  Cordova,  etc.,  till  his  dominions 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Leon  and  CastUe,  they  retired  in  1288  to  Granada,  where 
they  founded  their  kingdom,  The  kings  of  Granada  carried  on  a  vigorous,  and,  at  the 
same  lime,  chivalrous  warfare  with  the  kings  of  Castile;  but  at  length,  weakened  by 
internal  discord,  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1492.  The 
Moors,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  them  who  refused  to  adopt  ChriBtianity,  were  then 
expelled  from  Sp^n.  and.  in  revenge,  founded  in  1618  the  piratical  states  of  Algieis  and 
Tunis.  Their  subsequent  history  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  Algjeis,  Tiuils,  and 
Morocco. 

If  OOBUZ  {(kmuaim  Benriettii),  a  recently  discovered  bird  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
Cassowaiy(q.v.),  of  which  it  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  mere  variety,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  New  Britain.  It  is  about  6  ft.  in  full  height,  8  ft.  to  thd  top  of  the  back,  is  of  a  red- 
dish color,  mixed  with  black,  and  has  a  horny  plate  instead  of  a  helmet-like  protuberance 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  claw  of  the  inner  toe  of  each  foot  is  very  long.  It  becomes 
extremely  tame  and  familiar  in  ci4>tivity;  may  be  fed  on  potatoes,  m^ze,  or  any  similar 
food;  ana  is  apt  to  prove  troubleecone  by  swallowing  anything,  however  indigestiUe^ 
that  may  come  In  its  way, 

KOOBK.  See  Elk. 

MOOflKEZAJ)  LAKE,  the  largest  lake  in  Maine,  from  which  the  Kennebec  river 
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takes  Its  rise.  It  lies  on  the  bordeiB  of  Somerset  and  Piscataquis  ootmtles)  about  76  m. 
n.  Inr  e.  of  Augusta;  is  88  m.  in  length,  fr(»n  8  to  10  in  width;  and  is  surrounded  1^  » 
thickly  woodea  country  that  La  sparsety  inhabited.  The  forests  abound  in  game,  includ- 
ing the  deer  uid  caribou;  aud  the  lake,  with  the  neighboring  region,  is  much  frequented 
b;  spHOTtsmen.  la  the  winter  the  lumbermen  of  ttie  Kennebec  cut  much  of  their  timber 
near  its  banka. 

XOOSB  BIVEB  In  the  district  of  Algoma,  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  rises  in  latitude 
4fl°,  flows  northward,  and  receiving  near  its  month  the  rivers  Kapuskusa  and  Abbitlbbe, 
empties  iuto  James  Bay. 

■006H,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  a  small  pashalic  of  the  same  name;  popu- 
lation estimated  at  6,000.  It  Is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  a  conical 
hill  near  the  Xnrad  Chat,  or  eastern  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  75  m.  a.  e.  of  Erseromn.  The 
plahi  In  which  It  stands  Is  about  40  m.  In  length  and  12  or  14  m.  in  breadth*  and  is  well 
watered.  The  climate  is  variable.  It  contains  100  villages,  and  produces  grain,  tobacco, 
and  wine  of  good  quality.  The  town  presents  a  poor  appearance.  It  Is  inhabited  by 
Turks  and  Annenians ;  the  latter,  having  the  trade  of  the  place,  are  wealthy,  and  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  110,000,  from  which  the  Turlcs  are  exempt.    There  are  7  moBques. 

MOQVE'OTTA,  a  maritime  department  of  Peru,  extendine  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
maritime  Cordilleras,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Chile;  is  almost  desert  and  rainless,  but 
is  crossed  by  several  fertile  water  courses.  In  the  interior  are  excellent  matures.  Silver 
and  other  metals  are  found,  but  have  not  yet  been  successfully  mined.  The  deputment 
originally  contained  the  provinces  of  Hoquegusu  Aricaand  Tacna,  of  which  the  prindpal 
towns  he&T  the  same  names.  The  area  of  tlie  department  was  about  30,200  sq.  m.  The 
port  of  Arica  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Chilean  government.  A  popular  vote  was 
to  have  decided  in  1804  whether  Tacna  and  Arica  should  belong  to  Chile  or  to  Peru,  but 
the  decision  was  deferred.  If  taken  from  Peru,  the  area  of  the  remainder  would  be 
about  10,400  sq.  m.  The  chief  city,  Moquegua,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras 
tn  the  fertile  valley  of  Ilo,  at  ah  altitude  of  nearly  4,600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  port  of  Ilo  by  a  railroad  (fS  miles  long.  It  has  vineyards.  It  was  founded 
in  \9-2t\,  and  has  suffered  from  earthquakes,  the  one  of  Aug.  13,  1868,  having  destroyed 
the  town.   Pop.  of  department  about  40,000,  of  town  about  6,000^ 

KOQVIB.  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  n.w.  Ailzona,  on  the  Little  Colo- 
rado and  San  Juan  rivers.  They  are  known  as  far  hack  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  c, 
when  they  were  visited  by  the  iEuropeans,  and  received  from  them  certain  domestic  ani- 
mals, including  sheep,  the  breed  of  which  Ukcy  contiuue  to  hold.  Missionaries  were  sent 
among  them  by  the  tranciacans,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c.  there  was  a  general 
ridng  of  the  Moguls,  when  the  missionaries  were  exterminated.  An  attempt  in  1728,  on 
the  part  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  subdue  this  tribe,  wss  unsucceuful;  out  29  years 
later  a  new  Franciscan  mission  had  been  effectual  in  making  converts  among  them. 
EHnoa  that  time  they  became  peaceable,  only  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  Apaches  and 
Kavajoes,  who  became  their  oitter  foes,  and  have  harassed  them  greatly.  They  are 
agricultural;  are  divided  into  9  subdivisions,  or  Families;  and  dwell  in  villages  of  houses 
built  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  At  the  time  when  the  United 
Stales  sovemment  flrst  took  them  in  charge  the  Moquis  were  estimated  to  number  8,000; 
hot  in  1855  they  were  severely  afflicted  by  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  aqd  their  numbero 
much  reduced;  and.  ag^n,  they  suifered  from  famine  in  1866.  Their  number  in  1884 
was  reported  at  1918.  They  are  not  intemperate,  and  thdr  women  arc  noted  for 
chastity. 

XOXA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  legumincta,  sub-order  eeualpiniea,  con- 
lainmg  only  one  knows  species,  Jf.  ere^ba,  discovered  by  sir  R.  Sdiomburgk,  and 
described  bv  him  as  the  most  majestic  tree  of  Guiana.  The  timber  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  oak  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  already  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  under 
the  name  of  mora  mod.    It  is  darker  than  mahogany.   It  is  valued  for  ship-building. 

KO'BA  (Lat)  is  a  word  often  used  in  Scotch  law  to  denote  delay  caused  by  negligence. 
In  Eagland  and  Ireland  the  corresponding  word  is  laches  (q.v.). 

XOBA,  a  CO.  In  D.e.  New  Mexico,  adjoining  Texas ;  4000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  10.618. 
Co.  seat.  Mora. 

XOBA,  Francis,  d.d.,  b.  nearVich,  Spain,  abt  1838;  studied  theoloar  at  Vtch ; 
came  to  the  U.  S.,  and  was  ordained  a  Rom.  Cath.  priest,  1866.  After  holdmg  several 
charges,  he  liecame  rector  of  the  pro-cathedral  of  Los  Angelos,  Cel.,  1868 ;  and  vicar 
general  of  the  diocese,  1866;  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Mossynopolls  and  coadjutor  bp.  of 
Ilimt«rey  and  Los  Angelos,  187S,  succeeded  to  the  latter  see,  1878,  and  resigned,  1806. 

HOU'OBS,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  or,  according  to  many  botanists,  a 
sub-order  of  urtieem  (q.v.).  The  moracen  are  txees  or  shrubs  with  rough  leaves  and 
sometimes  with  climbiog  stems;  they  have  a  milky  juice;  the  flowers  are  very  small;  the 
fruits  of  manv  flowers  are  often  inclosed  in  a  succulent  receptacle,  or  the  calyx  becran- 
ing  fleshy,  all  the  fruits  of  a  head  or  spike  become  combined  into  one.  There  are 
alwut  200  known  species,  natives  of  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  Some  are  valu- 
able for  their  fruit,  some  for  the  caoutchouc  obtained  from  their  milky  juioe,  and  dlf- 
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fn«Dt  ports  of  otlien  are  applied  to  TArious  uses.  Amcmg  the  speclea  are  flgs,  mulbaF' 
Ties,  Osage  orange,  fustic,  and  conlrayerya. 

KOBAIRX'.  The  maseee  of  nx^  which,  by  atmospheric  action,  are  separated  from 
the  mountains  bounding  the  valleys  along  which  glaciera  flow,  find  a  temporary  rest- 
ing-place on  the  Burface  of  the  ice,  at  the  margin  of  the  glacier,  and  are  carried  along 
with  it,  but  so  slowly  that  they  form  a  continuous  line  along  each  margin.  These  lines 
of  debris  are  called  latsral  moraines.  When  two  glaciers  unite,  the  two  Inner  moraines 
unite  also,  and  form  one  laige  trail  la  the  middle  of  the  trunk  glacier,  and  this  is  called 
a  medial  moraine.  A  large  portion  of  these  roc^  fragments  at  length  reaches  the  end 
of  the  glacier,  and  here  the  melting  ice  leaves  it  as  a  huge  mound,  which  is  known  as  a 
tmrUniU  moraiM. 

The  great  terminal  moraine  in  the  U.  S..  marking  the  boundary  between  the 
glaciatea  and  the  non-glaciated  part  of  the  country,  has  been  accurately  determined 
In  many  portions  of  Its  extent  Beginning  on  the  e.  with  the  backbone  of  Cape  Cod. 
it  extends  down  to,  and  follows  the  backbone  of  Long  Island  across  to  Staten  Island, 
tbence  across  the  state  of  N.  J. ;  enters  Penn.  near  Belvidere,  takes  first  a  w.  and 
then  TL.W.  course,  crossing  the  Lehigh  river  a  few  miles  n.  of  Mauch  Chunk.  It 
reaches  up  Into  the  state  of  New  York,  then  takes  a  aw.  direction,  and  i&«uters  Penn. 
Leaving  Penn.,  it  has  been  traced  across  O.,  Ind.,  and  HI.  It  has  been  fonnd  in 
Wte.  and  JSiaa. ;  but  its  western  line  has  not  been  so  accnxately  determined  as  the 
eastern. 

■OBALES,  Luis  the,  1S09-88 :  b.  Spain  ;  studied  the  works  of  the  Spanish  masters, 
and  was  called  .Ki?tefnd,  "the  divine,'*  from  his  preference  for  sacred  snbjects.  His 
Saviors  and  Magdalenes  are  exact  n»)reeentatioQS  of  snfleringlwnie  with  meekness.  His 
best  work  is  the  "  St.  Veronica"  in  the  diurch  of  the  Barefooted  Trinitarians  In  Hodrld. 

M0KU1TIB8.  SeeHTSiSBiBB. 
■OBALB.   See  Ethics. 

KORUI,  Bbnjamk,  b.  Penn.,  1820 ;  at  first  a  printer  in  Philadelphia.   He  made  s 

tour  of  England,  on  foot,  in  1850,  publisbing  an  account  of  It  in  1858,  under  the  tiUe  of 
Th£  Footpad  and  the  Hi^kviay.  In  1854  he  became  private  secretary  to  James  Buch- 
anan, then  American  mmister  to  England.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Amencan  legation  in  London,  where  he  remained  till  1874,  when  he  became  minister  to 
Portugal,  which  post  be  edll  retained  till  1883.   He  d.  1886. 

XOBAS,  Edwabd,  b.  Lancashire,  Eng.,  1829 ;  removed  with  his  parents  while 
young  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  pupil  there  of  James  Hamilton,  a  well-known 
marme  punter.  His  work  eariy  indicated  much  aptitude  for  this  class  of  subjects  and 
his  paintmgs  were  of  a  good  order  of  merit  from  the  first.  He  went  to  London  m  180d 
remained  abroad  long  enough  to  profit  by  the  study  of  Ihe  great  marine  painters  of  Eng- 
land and  the  comment,  and  returned  to  reside  in  New  York  in  1869.  His  works  have 
found  steady  sale,  and  have  frequently  been  the  originals  for  engravings.  Amonjr  tliem 
are  "Outward  Bound,"  "  Launch  of  the  Life-Boat,"  "The  Burning  Tacht  "  "Minot 
f/dee  Light,"  "The  Coming  Storm  in  New  York  Bay,"  "SoUtude,"and  "Dream  Life." 
Mr.  Moran  is  careful  in  the  finish  of  his  pictures,  and  lias  confined  his  brush  atanost 
ezduslvdy  to  marine  subjects  He  is  an  associate  of  the  national  academy  of  N  T 
and  a  member  of  the  society  of  American  artistt.  '* 
KOHAir,  PEpn,  b.  Lancashire,  Eng.,  1842 ;  brought  by  his  parents  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  educated,  and  then  put  with  a  lithographer  to  leam  his  art.  He  did  not 
like  It;  and  deserted  it  for  the  studios  of  Ids  elderT)rotheiB,  where  he  found  his  vocation 
in  a  field  shghtly  different  from  theh«  and  yet  allied.  Hte  taste  led  him  to  pastoral  and 
Quiet  scenes  in  country  life,  and  especially  to  animal  painting,  though  he  has  not  con- 
fined  himself  to  Blill-life  pictures.  "Twilight,"  "The  Return  of  the  Herd"  "The 
punderstorm,"  "Fog on  a  Sea-Shore,"  and  "Settled  Rain,"  are  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  paintings  which  have  given  him  celebrity,  and  indicate  his  appreciation  of  the  poetic 
aspects  of  sii  1-life  in  nature.  The  "Return  of  the  Herd"  received  a  medal  at  thVren- 
tennial  exhibition. 

wPn???p!!liSr^'  L»°«w»dre,  Eng.,  1837.  When  seven  years  old  his  family 
«S  i   w^^??*'"'  Thomas  was  eSucated  in  the  city  schools,  and  then  appren- 

^i^rrZL^^^^^\^  engraver.  During  this  apprenticeship  he  devoted  all  his 
spare  time  by  day  to  painting  in  water  colors  and  the  stiSfy  of  painting,  and  his  eveninca 
!vw™'''-S^   ^'^  immediate:  his  water-color  paintings  s^ld  quickly  at  goml 

E^«#^f^1f*^     '^^^^^^o'*^''"'  and  studying  from  nature,  fie  percefved  the  gi^ter 

«  H  f^s"  turned  his  attention  to  that  department. 

T^Sp^^H  TZ!f"**'^l°^'"'f  J°  "^^^'^         to  Europe,  visited  &and 

^t>  "f^i***^'  ^^^^^  several  years  for  work.  He  returned  In  IjS!  and 
joined  Prof.  Hayden's  party  of  exploration  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  river 

V  T^^l^^  from  which  he  produced  the  picture  of  the  "Gnmd  (Son 

wIm  If  "^^^^^^V  JP"":!'^^^!  by  congress,  and  now  filling  a  panel  in  the  capital  at 
Washington.  The  foflowing  year  he  visited  the  Yosemite  and  t£e  Sierras  of  SBforn" 
and  Nevada.  In  1878  he  joined  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  conducted  by  * 
«H  rtlh  k'li''"'*'  wonderful  canyons^of  the  Colorado  river  in  cSoJado 

ISlhl?;.''^^  K*"™  «"npleted  a  picture  of  "The  Chasm  of  the  ColoiS^" 

feiiiil"  Purehased  by,con«es8  as  a  companion  to  the  Yellowstone  picture.  The 
following  year  he  visiterf^tha  Mountahi  of  the  !loly  Cross  in  Colorado.  aii^!SretJi« 
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to  New  York,  where  he  has  made  his  residence,  he  finished  a  picture  of  that  mountain^ 
which  ranks  as  one  of  his  grand  works.  These  are  a  few  of  Mr.  Moran's  large  works. 
Of  nualler  pieces  he  has  been  a  prolific  worlier  m  every  department  of  landscape  art. 
Among  these  are:  "The  Lost  Airow,"  "The  lUpailng  of  the  Leaf,"  "Dreftmland," 
"The  Oroves  were  God's  ¥in%  Temples"  "The  Pictured  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior," 
'  The  ConemauKh  in  Autumn,"  "The  First  Ship,"  "The  Flight  into  Egypt,^  "The 
Remorse  of  Cain,"  "The  Children  of  the  Mountain,"  "The  Track  of  the  Btorm," 
"Ponce  de  Leon  in  Florida,"  "  New  York  from  Communipaw,"  and  "After  a  Thaw.' 
It  is  to  Mr.  Moran's  skilled  pencil  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  superb  illustrations- 
on  wood  that  adorn  the  reports  of  both  Hayden's  and  Powell's  explorations  and  the 
most  spirited  recent  engravings  of  Rocky  Mountain  scenery.  "The  Wonders  of  the 
YellowstoiM^"  which  liave  been  illustrated  in  chromo  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  are  from  bia 
water-color  sketches.  Mr.  Moran's  style  is  marked  neither  by  over«are  nor  by  carelesa- 
neas  oi  finish.  In  the  "  After  a  Thaw,"  a  locomotive  on  the  fludied  Baia  ot  New  Jersey, 
seen  through  a  spring  mist,  becomes  a  picture  of  poetic  beauty. 

■OBAT  {Lot.  Moraium^  Ger.  Murten),  a  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants,  in  the  canton 
of  Freibui^,  Switzerland,  on  the  lake  of  Morat,  8)  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Freiburg,  famous  for 
the  victory  of  the  Swiss  and  their  allies  over  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  June 
22,  1476.  The  duke,  exasperated  by  Ms  defeat  at  Grandson  in  March,  appeared  before- 
the  gates  of  Morat  with  40,000  men.  The  Swiss  were  aided  by  Straaburg,  Basel,  Colmar, 
and  other  Rhenish  cities,  and  by  duke  Ren^  of  Lorraine,  whom  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
had  driven  from  his  possessions;  but  the  superiority  of  numbers  was  greatly  on  the  side 
of  the  duke  of  Buivundy.  The  assault  of  the  Swiss,  however,  was  very  Impetuous,  and 
their  victory  compfete;  the  dnke'a  camp  fell  into  thelT  hands,  «id  he  himself  only  es- 
caped by  the  Bwinness  of  his  horse, 

MOBATA,  Oltmpia.  Fulvia.  152e-oS;  b.  Ferrara;  was  cwefully  educated,  and 
became  an  accomplished  classical  schoUr.  She  is  said  to  have  given  lectmw  on  classi- 
cal subjects  at  Ferrara  in  her  16th  year.  She  afterward  married  a  German  physician 
named  Andreas  Grundier,  and  was  converted  to  Protestantism.  In  155!J  margrave 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  pillaged  Schweinfurt,  where  she  was  living,  and  she  lost  her 
library,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  In  Hammelburg.  Grundier  was  presently 
appointed  a  professor  at  Heidelberg,  wnere  she  went  to  reside.  She  published  many 
poems,  written  in  Greek  or  Latin  and  mostly  on  religious  subjects. 

MOBATnr,  Leandro  Fernandez  db,  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  tbat  Spain  \aa 
produced  in  recent  times,  was  b.  at  Madrid  Mar.  10,  1760.  His  father,  Nicolas  Fer- 
nandez de  Moratin,  was  also  a  poet  of  some  eminence,  but  having  found  tbat  literary 
labors  afforded  a  precarious  support,  be  wished  his  son  to  Icam  the  trade  of  a  jeweler,, 
by  which,  after  tus  father's  death,  he,  in  fact,  for  some  time  supported  himself  and  his 
mother.  In  17W>  appeared  his  first  and  best  comedy,  MVi^oylaMta;  it  was  followed 
by  La  Comedia mieva,SZ Baron,  La  Mogigata,  a.aA.Eltidt  lasIfHUu.  Prince  Godoycon- 
ferred  several  ecclesiastical  benefices  upon  htm,  though  the  Inquisition  set  its  evil  eve 
upon  the  poet.  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  him  chief  royal  librarian;  and  after  1814  he 
took  refuge  in  Paris,  His  last  work  was  the  Origenea  del  Teatro  Espaticl.  He  died  in 
Paris  June  21. 1838. 

■MLATIH,  Nicolas  Febnandbz  de,  1787-80 ;  b.  Madrid  ;  a  friend  of  Monttano,  the 
restorer  of  classical  tragedy  In  Spain.  Following  the  example  of  Montiano  and  Liizan, 
be  attempted  to  reform  the  druna,  and  to  purge  it  of  romanticism.  In  1762  he  pub- 
lished three  discourses  against  the  older  dnuna,  under  the  title  of  BeaengalkM  al  Teoftw 
Bmalteil.  In  these  diBooarsee  he  Utterly  attacked  the  old  characterisdc  Aviot  Saeramen- 
tattt,  which  were  suppressed  by  the  government  in  1766.  In  the  same  year  that  the  dis- 
conrses  appeared  he  wrote  a  comedy.  La  Peniimitra,*in  the  French  manner:  neither  this., 
nor  his  tnidgedy  Lucrecia,  was  represented,  on  account  of  the  strong  prejudice  then  pre- 
vailing in  ^>ain  t^nst  French  innovations.  In  1770  he  succeeded  in  having  his 
tragedy  of  Hmtminda  produced  on  the  stage,  and  it  was  favorably  received.  He  wrote 
but  one  more  tragedy,  Chaman  d  Buene,  which  was  never  performed.  Before  this,  he 
had  turned  his  tatents  In  the  direction  in  which  he  was  to  do  his  best  work,  and  had 
published,  in  1764,  a  collection  of  verses  called  M  Poita.  This  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  Diana,  a  didactic  poem  on  the  cliase.  His  most  important  work,  a  historical 
epic  called  Lot  Ndwa  de  Uorthi  Destruidaa,  appeared  the  same  year.   Moratin  at  first 

Sracticed  law,  but  was  afterward  made  professor  of  poetry  in  the  imperial  college  at 
iadrid.  He  formed  a  dub,  which  met  at  Madrid  and  considered  the  productions  oi 
contemporarv  literature.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  chief  scholars  and  authors 
of  Spain  — Cndahalso,  Ayala,  Montiano,  the  tutanist  Ortega,  and  Fajardo,  the  translator 
of  Buffon.   His  poetliumouB  works  were  published  by  his  son  Leandro,  in  1821. 

■OBATOBIUIL  A  modem  Latin  term  to  depote  an  extraordinary  act  ol'  a  govenunenCr 
by  which  the  ooUectlcm  of  all  debts  is  suspended  for  a  specified  time.  A  recent  instance- 
is  the  moratorium  decreed  by  Argentina  in  1890  at  the  time  of  the  great  financial  crista 
which  led  tn  the  suspension  of  the  Bsrings  of  London. 

WnitATA,  the  chief  river  of  Servia.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  liead  streams 
— ttie  cMtem  or  Bulgarian  Horava,  which  rises  in  the  mount^ns  to  the  s.  of  the  new- 
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southern  frontier  of  Servla;  and  the  western  or  Servian  Moravo,  which  rises  on  ths  ■ 
western  frontier.    Tl^e  united  stream  flows  northward  to  the  Danube,  and  has  a  total 

length  of  about  180  miles. 

XO'SAVA,  or,  more  properly,  March  (called  by  the  ancients  Mams),  a  river  of  Axu- 
tria,  bas  its  ori^n  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sclineeberg,  on  tbe  borders  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  3,8S3  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  the  chief  river  of  Moravia,  to  which  it  gives  Ita 
name,  and  flows  s.  through  that  crown-land,  receiving  on  the  right  the  Thaya,  and  falling 
into  the  Danube;  8  m.  above  Presburg.  In  ita  lower  course,  it  forma  the  boundary 
between  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary,  ito  course  la  180  m.  In  length,  and  it  ts  navigable 
from  Godlng,  about  50  m.  from  its  mouth. 

KOKATIA  (6er.  Mtihreii),  a  crown-land  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  kingdom,  sitoated 
in  48°  40^  to  50°  n.  lat.,  and  15°  5'  to  18°  45'  e.  long.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  Prussian  and 
Austrian  Silesia,  e.  by  Hungary  and  Galtcia,  s.  by  the  duchy  of  Austria,  and  w.  by 
Bohemia.   The  superficial  area  la  about  8,583  sq.  m.;  and  the  pop.  in  *91  was  2,273,870. 

Moravia  l^i  inclosed  and  traversed  on  all  sides  by  mountiiios,  being  separated  irom 
Silesia  by  tbe  range  of  the  Sudetes;  from  Bohemia,  by  tbe  Moravian  chain;  and  from 
Hungary,  by  the  Carpathian  mountains;  while  branches  of  these  various  chains  intersect 
the  whole  country  except  in  the  s.,  where  the  land  consists  of  extensive  plains,  lying 
about  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  numerous  small  rivers  of  the  interior  follow 
a  B.e.  direction,  and  fall  into  the  March  or  Morava,  from  which  the  country  derives  its 
name,  and  then  flow  together  with  tbe  latter  into  the  Danube.  The  Oder,  and  its  afflu- 
ents the  £lsa  and  Oppa,  rise  among  the  mountains  on  the  n.e.,  from  whence  their  course 
Is  soon  turned  directly  away  from  the  Moravian  territorr.  There  are  few  extensive 
lakes,  but  numerous  ponds  aud  small  streams,  which  aboutia  in  fish.   The  move  elevated 

{larts  of  tbe  country  arc  not  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  severe;  but  in  the  mountain  val- 
eys  and  on  the  southerti  plains  the  soil  is  remarkably  rich,  and  the  temperature  more 
genial  than  in  other  European  countries  lying  in  the  same  parallel.  Moravia,  which  ranks 
as  one  of  tbe  richest  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  has  71  %  of  its  area  in  arable  land.  It 
yields  fine  crops  of  gniu,  and  among  the  other  natural  products  grown  for  exportation 
we  may  instance  hops,  mustard,  potatoes,  clover-seed,  beet-root;  and  iu  the  s.,  maize, 
grapes,  ciiestnuts,  and  many  other  of  the  less  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables.  Tbe  breed- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  tbe  making  of  cheese  from  sheep's  milk,  constitute  an 
important  branch  of  industry;  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Hanna  (a  plain  famous  for 
its  fertility),  horses  ore  bred  for  exportation.  Gecso  and  fowls  are  reared  in  large  num- 
bers for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  and  tlie  keeping  of  bees  is  conducted  with  great 
success.  The  mineral  products  include  iron,  alum,  salti>eter,  coal,  graphite,  wetstones, 
sulphur,  vitriol,  pipe-clay,  marble,  and  topazes,  gametic,  and  other  precious  stones. 

Industry,  etc. — The  principal  branches  of  industry  ai*e  tiie  manufacture  of  linen  and 
thread,  whicli  now  enjoy  a  European  reputation,  and  tliose  for  cotton  goods  at  Sternberg. 
Moravia  lias  lon^  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  cloths,  flannels,  and  other  woolen 
fabrics,  and  for  its  leather  goods.  The  minerals  of  Moravia,  especially  coal  and  iron, 
are  important,  and  are  extensively  wrought.  Beet-sugar  is  largely  manufactured. 
BrQnn  (q.v.).  tbe  capital,  is  tbe  chief  emporium  for  tbe  manufacturing  trade,  and  OlmQtz 
(q.v.)  tlie  principal  cattle-mart. 

The  educational  wants  of  the  province  are  provided  for  by  gymnasia  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  schools.  The  former  nnirerslty  at  Olmiitz  is  now  represented  by  a  theological 
faculty,  and  by  a  large  technical  institute.  The  majority  of  the  people  beloi^  to  the 
<dturch  of  Borne. 

In  regard  to  natlouidlty,  the  population  may  be  divided  as  follows:  About  500,000 
Germans,  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  Slavs,  and  50,000  belonfring  to  other  races 
(including  Jews).  The  Slavs  of  Moravia  are  mostly  Czechs,  with  Poles  and  a  few  Croats. 
The  Czeclis  are  inferior  in  all  res^^cts  to  Oieir  brethren  in  Bohemia.  The  Moraviaji 
Poles,  although  inferior  to  the  Germans  as  regards  industry  and  cultivation,  are  a  phys- 
ically well  developed,  courageous,  and  enterprising  people. 

Hittoi'y. — Moravia  was  anciently  occupied  by  the  Quadi,  who,  on  their  migration  in 
tbe  5th  c.  to  Gaul  and  Hispania,  were  replaced  first  by  tbe  Rugii,  next  by  the  Heruli  and 
Longobardi,  and  finally  by  a  colony  of  Slavonians,  who,  on  their  settlement  in  the 
country,  took  the  name  of  Horavuns,  from  the  river  Morava.  Oiarlemagne,  who 
brought  the  people  under  nominal  subjection  after  they  had  spread  themselves  over  a 
territory  greater  than  tlie  present  Moravia,  constrained  their  kin^,  Samoslav,  to  receive 
baptism;  but  Christianity  was  first  formally  established  in  tbe  middle  of  the  9th  c.  by 
Cyril,  wlio  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  apostle  of  the  land.  Moravia  was  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  German  empire  before  the  close  of  the  century;  but  in  1029  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Bobemia,  after  having  for  a  time  been  a  prey  to  the  incursive  attacks  of  its 
Slavonic  and  Teutonic  neighbors.  At  the  close  of  the  12th  c.  Moravu  was  erected  into 
a  margraviate,  and  declared  a  flef  of  Bohemia,  to  be  held  from  the  crown  by  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  house.  On  the  death  of  Louis  II.  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz  in  IfSS, 
Moravia,  with  all  the  other  Bohemian  lands,  fell  to  Austria,  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
existing compact  of  succession  between  the  royal  houses.  Since  then  it  has  diared  tbe 
fortunes  of  the  empire,  and  in  1840  it  was  formally  separated  from  Bohemia,  and  declared 
a  difitinct  province  and  crown-land. 
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KOSATIAITS  (called  also  United  Brethren,  Moravian  Brethren,  otBoTtemian  Brethren), 
a  religious  community,  tracing  its  origin  to  the  foUowers  of  John  Huss,  who  were 
expelled  by  persecution  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  the  beginoing  of  the  18th  c,  and 
ci  whom  a  axnall  company,  cooBisting  at  flrst  of  only  10  persons,  received  permisaion 
from  count  Zinzendorf  (q.v.),  in  1722,  to  settle  on  his  estate  of  Berthelsdorf,  in  Saxony. 
To  this  settlement  they  gave  the  name  of  Herrnhut,  whence  they  are  commonly  known 
In  Germany  as  Herrafauters.  It  rapidly  increased,  notooly  by  the  accession  of  addlUonal 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  refugees,  but  also  of  other  Christians,  who  were  attracted  by 
the  faith  and  piety  which  remarkably  prevailed  in  It.  Zinzendorf  joined  the  little  broth- 
eriiood,  devoted  his  whole  estate  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  undertook  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  doctrines  wliicli  tiiey  received  being  those  of  the  Augsburg 
confessiun,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  unite  themselves  with  the  Lutheran  church ; 
bat  a  difference  of  opinion  exisUne  on  this  point,  it  was  decided,  as  difficult  questions 
often  were,  until  1890,  among  the  Moravian,  by  an  appeal  to  the  lot ;  and  the  result  was, 
tliat  the  United  Brethren,  or  Unitat  Fratrum,  as  they  termed  themselves,  remained  a 
distinct  community,  and  adopted  ao  organization  of  their  own.  Till  Zinzendorf's  death 
in  1760,  he  was  really  their  Iwder,  and  was  recognized  by  them  as  ordinariue.  Alter 
bis  death,  their  organization  was  completed  by  synods  held  in  1764  and  1760. 

The  Moravians  are  recognized  by  the  state  in  Germany,  as  Protestants  attached  to 
the  Augsburg  confession.  They  have  no  symbolical  books  of  their  own,  although  ihey 
drew  up  a  simple  and  brief  confession  of  their  faith  in  1737,  and  a  brief  statement  of 
principles  was  emitted     a  synod  held  in  1775. 

The  Moravians  profess  to  oe  connected  with  tbe  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brethren  of 
former  times  by  a  Kgular  succession  of  bishops.   The  bishops,  however,  exercise  no 

aiiscopel  authority,  and  their  chief  peculiar  function  is  that  of  ordination,  of  which  they 
one  have  the  power.  Every  con^re^tion  is  governed  by  a  Conference  of  Elders.  The 
elders  are  bound  to  visit  each  family  once  in  three  months,  and  to  report  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  family  worship  and  the  conduct  of  the  brethran.  Zt  Is  also  their 
duty  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  aid  the  poor  with  money  contributed  by  the  other  brethren, 
liie  Unltaa  Fratrum  is  divided  into  three  provinces :  the  German,  British,  and  American, 
which  are  Independent  In  loca]  affairs,  but  form  one  organization  for  the  control  of  doc- 
trine, discipline,  ritual,  and  foreign  missions.  The  provincial  synods  meet  at  fixed  times, 
and  provide  for  all  matters  of  administration  among  themselves.  At  Intervals  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  the  general  synod  of  the  whole  body  is  held  at  Herrnhut  in  Saxony.  It  con- 
sists of  nine  delegates  from  each  province,  of  delegates  from  the  foreign  missions,  and  of 
certain  ex-ojfleio  members.  It  elects  a  board  of  twdfve  bishops  to  oversee  the  whole  church 
in  general  matters,  and  to  superintend  the  foreign  missions.  Between  one  synod  and 
another,  all  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Conference  of  Elders  appointed  by  the  synod. 

Morav&ns  are  to  some  extent  scattered  amongst  the  general  population  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  dwell,  as  Britaiu  and  America :  but  they  prefer,  where  it  is  possible,  to 
live  in  eolonies,  or  separate  societius,  and  in  these  they  carry  outsome  very  peculiar  parts 
of  their  organization,  particularlya  division  into  "  choirs"  of  children,  youths,  maidens, 
unmarried  brethren,  unmarried  sisters,  widowers,  and  widows,  each  having  a  separata 
leader  or  pastor.  Unmarried  brethren,  unmarried  sisters,  widowers,  and  widows,  reside 
in  separate  houses;  married  couples  in  houses  of  their  own.  Colonies  of  Moravians 
exirt  in  England,  America,  Holland  and  other  countries,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Ger- 
many. The  most  important  colonies,  however,  are  perhaps  those  in  the  mission-fields. 
The  Brethren  early  entered  on  missionary  worli,  and  all  the  prosperity  of  their  church 
has  been  evidently  connected  with  their  earnest  prosecution  of  it.  Their  first  mission 
was  planted,  in  1733,  fn  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  missionaries 
who  went  thither  expressing  their  reaolutlon  to  become  slaves.  If  necessary,  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  purpose.  A  mission  to  Greenland,  which  has  been  eminently  successful, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  made  Greenland  a  Christian  country,  was  commenced  in  1788. 
Th^  have  also  interesting  missions  In  Labrador  and  at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
other  heathen  countries.  The  Moravians  have  at  their  mission-stations  about  T0,000con- 
verts  from  heathenism.  One  of  the  most  Interesting  of  their  stations  is  at  Sarepta,  in 
the  government  of  Saratov,  in  Russia,  by  whicli  they  are  connected  with  the  Tartars 
and  Kalmucks.  In  all  their  settlements,  the  education  of  the  young  receives  the  utmost 
attention.  > 

The  Moravian  Church  in  Ausrica.— Moravian  emigrants  went  to  Georgia  in  1786  ; 
but  five  yeuiB  afterwards,  when  troubles  arose  between  that  colony  and  Spain,  they 
removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  built  the  towns  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth. 
These  and  some  smaller  settlements  adopted  the  exclusive  plan  and  even  communism  In 
labor.  *'  The  lands  were  the  property  of  the  church,  and  the  farms  and  various  depart- 
mentB  of  mechanical  Industry  were  stocked  by  it  and  worked  for  its  benefit.  In  return 
tbe  (^nrch  provided  the  inhabitants  witli  alt  the  necessaries  of  life.  Those  however  who 
had  means  of  thdr  own  retained  them.  There  was  no  common  treasuiy."  This  system, 
which  was  called  the  "Economy,"  existed  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  It  produced 
great  results.  Each  member  of  it  was  pledged  to  devote  his  time  and  powers  in  wliat- 
ever  direction  they  could  be  best  applied  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  By  this  means 
there  went  forth  a  succession  of  missionaries  through  the  colonies  ana  among  the 
IniUus,  preaching  salvation  bf  Christ,  while  the  work  at  home  of  farmers  and  mecfaan- 
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io8  provided  for  their  gupport  Thoiuh  the  Economy  was  of  short  duratioD,  the 
ezoluatve  foreign  policy  was  cootinuea  80  years.  But  toward  the  middle  of  Uie 
present  century  it  was  gradually  modified,  and  has  now  been  set  aside.  According 
to  statistics  compiled  lu  1801  the  number  of  members  reported  from  the  American 
provinces  was  over  11,868,  and  of  souls  connected  with  the  church,  20,000.  In 
the  whole  United  States  they  had  101  regular  churches,  114  miDisters,  and  many 
boarding  schools  designed  for  youag  peo|ple  not  connected  with  the  denomination.  New 
church  buildings  cannot  be  coosecrsled  till  the  building  expenses  have  been  provided 
for  ;  and  the  right  of  congregations  to  lay  representation  in  provincial  synods  U  con- 
tingent upon  Uwir  adequ^  support  of  tlieir  minister  and  their  church  csiablishment. 
The  northern  and  ■outnem  provinces  were  united  in  1881.  At  the  present  time,  the 
AmericanproTlnce  tuu  about  89  home  misidons.  Including  2  among  the  Indians  in  Can- 
ada and  Kansas. 

The  religious  services  of  the  Moravians  are  conducted  with  great  simplicity.  They 
meet  for  worship  dally,  In  the  evening,  the  service  being  much  like  that  of  a  prayer- 
meeting  amongst  other  Christians.  They  use  a  litany  on  the  Lord's  day.  but  extcmpo- 
tftry  prayer  Is  frequent  They  admit  the  use  of  inHtrumental  music.  They  long  main- 
talned  the  practice  of  washing  the  feet,  in  choirs  and  In  congregatlonB,  before  the  com- 
munion. They  meet  on  the  last  d^  of  the  year,  to  bring  in  the  New  Year  with  prayei 
and  other  exercLNS  of  reli|^on.   On  Easter  morning  they  assemble  in  the  buiying- 

Sonnd  to  celebrate  Ihe  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  express  their  confidence  concerning 
e  brethren  who  have  died  during  the  preceding  year.  The  death  of  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood  is  made  known  in  the  chici  settlements  by  sound  of  trumpets,  aa  if  for  vic- 
tory; the  melody  Indicating  the  particular  cboir  to  which  the  deceased  belonged.  In 
some  of  the  settlements  peculiar  dresses  are  worn  by  the  members  of  particular  uiolrs. 

In  the  three  home  provinces  (German,  English,  American)  there  were  in  >890,  in  alt, 
160  congregations,  ana  nearly  82,000 communicants.  In  foreign  missions  (includingona 
In  Bohemia  and  Moravia)  were  111  stations,  848  missionaries,  IdSd  native  agents,  and 
20,071  communicants.  There  is  an  important  leper  mission  in  Jerusalem.  Bee  histories 
In  German  by  QoU  (1882) ;  in  French  by  Bost  (1844,  English  transl.);  snd  in  English 
Bchweinitz  (182S) ;  see  also  Moravian  School*  and  OtutonuilSSff). 

■OR&T,  Babl  OF.  SeeHuKKAT. 

KO'BAT  IIKTE,  and  indentation  of  the  German  ocean,  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Scot- 
land. Its  n.w.  shore  is  formed  by  the  counties  of  Boss  and  Cromarty,  and  extends 
from  Kessock  ferry,  opposite  Inverness,  to  Tarbet  Ness.  Its  B.e.  shore  extends  from 
Inverness  to  Burgh^d,  in  Elginshire.  The  entrance  of  the  firth  between  Bur^Itead  and 
Tarbet  Ness  Is  16  m.  in  width;  and  from  its  entrance  to  Inverness  it  is  81  m.  in  extent. 
The  firth  is  continued  westward  from  InvcmeBS  by  a  branch  called  Beauly  bann. 

1I0HAT8HIBI,   See  Eloikshibb. 

KOSAZAV',  Francisco,  1700-1843 ;  b.  in  Honduras,  his  father  being  of  Corsicaa 
descent.  At  an  early  age  he  began  to  be  active  in  the  troubled  politics  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  when  but  26  rears  old  was  made  secretary-general  of  Honduras;  and  soon  after, 
having  shown  himself  both  a  good  soldier  and  a  keen  statesman,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state.  At  that  time  the  liberal  party  was  in  power,  but  constant  Insurrections  were 
Incited  by  the  reactionary  factions.  These  factions  Morazan  met  with  firm  military 
measures,  and  in  1829  drove  tliem  out  from  the  city  of  GuatemahL  a  service  rewarded  by 
the  congress  with  the  title  of  "  saviour  of  the  republic."  In  1886  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Central  American  Confederation.  He  was  entrusted  with  unusual  powers, 
but  governed  well.  He  used  his  authority  In  ridding  the  country  of  the  curse  of  monas- 
ticism,  abolished  convents  and  tithes,  and  h&d  the  boldness  to  expel  the  archbishop  of 
the  diocese  and  other  church  dignitaries.  In  1832  he  repelled  an  invasion  from  Mexico, 
and  in  1834  was  re-elected  to  the  presidency.  But  he  had  underrated  the  power  of  the 
church;  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  gave  the  priests  a  pretense  to  Inflame  the  minds 
of  their  most  ignorant  devotees,  mostly  Indians,  with  preposterous  tales  of  poisoning 
and  the  ''vengeance  of  heaven."  A  general  rising  took  place,  Morazan  was  over- 
powered, and,  in  1840,  compelled  to  flee  to  Peru.  In  1842  he  went  to  Costa  Rica  and 
was  made  governor  without  opposition.  Still  adhering  to  the  idea  of  federation  of 
the  BtatM  of  Central  America,  he  soon  lost  his  popularity;  af^n  a  sudden  insurrection 
was  Incited  and  Morosan  fell  a  victim,  being  court-martialed  and  shot  on  Sept.  15,  the 
annlversaiy  of  the  federation  in  1623  of  the  nve  independent  states. 

MOBBIH&H,  a  department  in  the  n.w.  of  Fkwice,  formed  out  of  ancient  Bi«tagne. 
Area,  2,fi25  sq.  m.;  pop.  '96,  562,028.  The  coast  is  much  Indented,  and  has  a  mul- 
titude of  bays,  roadsteads,  harbors,  and  islands.  The  largest  island  la  Belle-lsle-en- 
Mer  (q.v.).  The  department  has  a  somewhat  hilly  appearance,  but  towards  the  sea 
the  land  stretches  out  In  rich  plains.  Interrupted,  however,  by  great  tracts  of  heath  and 
marsh.  The  climate  la  mild  but  moist.  The  soil  is  not  well  cultivated,  but  yields  suf- 
ficient graio  for  home  consumption.  The  heaths  afford  fine  pasturage,  and  support  great 
herds  of  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The  rearing  of  bees  is  a  source  of  very  cou- 
dderable  revenue,  as  also  are  the  river  and  coast  fi^ries.  The  trade  In  sarduies  is 
particularly  extensive.  The  want  of  wood  is  so  great  that  the  peasants  are  obliged  to 
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barn  dang  extensively.  The  chief  n^neral  is  iron,  but  there  are  almost  no  maanfactures. 
Morbihan  i«  divided  Into  the  four  arrondissements  of  Vannes,  Lorient,  FloCnnel,  and 
Pontivy.   The  chief  town  is  Vannes  (q.v.),  bat  tiie  most  populous  is  Lorlent  (q>v.J. 

MOBDAHTS.    See  DTBiNa. 

KOBDiLUST,  Chakleb,  Earl  of  Peterlx>rough,  military  and  naval  commander,  and 
one  of  the  most  briliiant  EngUshmen  of  his  time,  was  the  son  of  John,  Lord  Mordauut, 
and  was  bom  in  1658,  some  say  1662.  He  served  as  a  boy  in  the  navy,  and  then  entered 
the  amy.  He  took  part  against  James  II. ,  and  was  made  earl  of  Monmoutli  by  William 
lit,  succeediDg  afterwards  to  the  earldom  of  Peterborough,  as  heir  to  his  uncle.  During 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes^on  the  English  government  determined  to  send  an 
expedition  to S^a.  it  was  placed  under  the  command  of  HordaunI,  and  in  June,  1705, 
he  arrived  in  Lisbon  with  5,000  Dutch  and  English  soldiers.  After  taking  on  board  ihe 
archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  who  claimed  the  Spanish  crown,  the  armament  proceeded 
to  Valencia.  Here  Mordaunt,  with  characteristic  daring,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a 
dash  at  Madrid,  and  flnishine  the  war  at  one  blow.  He  was  overruled  by  the  archduke 
and  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  anucnnpelled  to  besiege  Barcelona,  whidi  was  defended  on  one- 
side  hy  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  strong  lortlflcations  of  Honjuldt  By  a  eovp  d» 
main  he  made  himself  master  of  Monjuich.  Barcelona  fell,  and  Mordaunt,  with  ai 
handful  of  men,  entered  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Europe.  He  pushed  his  successes; 
into  the  interior.  Several  towns  submitted.  He  marched  to  Valencia  In  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  at  the  head  of  1200  men  defeated  a  Spanish  force  of  4,000.  The  Spaniards 
sent  a  large  army  into  Catalonia,  and  a  French  fleet  appeared  o£F  Barcelona.  Mordaunt 
harassed  the  enemy's  army,  and  putting  himself  on  board  the  English  squadron,  directed 
a  movement  which,  had  it  been  executed  a  few  hours  earlier,  would  have  resulted  in  the 
captoie  of  the  whole  French  fleet.  The  Frenchmen  put  to  aea,  and  Barcelona  was 
aaved.  Mcvdaunt  again  wished  to  march  towards  Sudrid,  hut  his  plan  for  gaining 
poBsesdon  of  the  capital  was  once  more  rejected  by  Charles.  He  accordingly  left  the 
anny  in  a  flt  of  pique,  and  went  to  Italy.  In  1707  he  returned  to  Valencia  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  gave  excellent  advice,  which  was  not  followed.  He  was  recalled  to  England, 
and  from  that  moment  the  tide  of  fortune  ran  strong  against  the  Austrian  cause.  Few 
generals  have  done  so  much  with  means  so  small,  or  displayed  equal  originality  or  bold- 
oeas.  His  fertilitv  and  activity  of  mind  were  admirably  seconded  by  a  most  intrepid 
q>irit.  His  splendid  talents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  disfigured  bv  vainglory,  and  i\ 
morbid  craving  for  novelty  and  excitement.  He  loved  to  fly  rouna  Europe,  and  was 
said  to  have  seen  more  kuigs  and  postilions  than  anv  other  man  of  his  day.  Chi  his 
return  he  made  common  cause  with  the  tories,  to  spite  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
received  the  garter  and  other  dignities  for  his  services.  On  the  accession  of  George  I. 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain;  He  dtml  at 
Lisbon,  Oct.  35.  1735.  His  witty  yet  affectionate  letters  to  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  etc., 
rive  a  fine  insight  into  his  private  character.  See  Eliot  Warburton's  Memoir  of  Charles 
Mordaunt,  £!anqfJPeter6onnigh  andMmmouth,  vith  SduUons  from  hit  Omre^ondence, 
2  Tob.  (1KS3).  His  character  has  been  sketched  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  CaUUogve  oj 
Mojfol  and  NobU  AutJun-t,  and  with  still  greater  force  and  picturesqueness  by  Macaulay. 

KCOUBCAI,  Alfrbd,  b.  N.  C,  1804;  graduated  at  West  Pohit  in  1823,  and  re- 
mained there  the  two  following  years  as  professor  of  philosophy  and  of  engiaeering. 
In  1855  he  was  sent  by  the  government  to  the  Crimea  as  a  meniber  of  the  military  com 
mission,  and  his  report  was  published  by  congress  In  1800.  In  1863-66  he  was  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  Mexico  and  Pacific  railroad.  He  was  the  authorof  several  technical 
works,  the  chief  of  which  is  an  Ordnance  Maaual.    He  d.  in  1887. 

XOBDVm,  a  people  in  e.  Russia,  between  the  Oka  and  Volga  rivers.  They  belong 
to  the  Volgaic  division  of  the  Vlnns.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  400,000.  A  grammar 
of  thehr  Unguage  was  published  by  Ahlquist  at  St.  Petersburg,  1871. 

XOBS,  Haitbah,  the  daughter  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  near  Bristol,  was  b.  In  1745. 
She  wrote  verse  at  an  early  age;  and  in  1778,  she  published  a  pastoral  drama  entitled 
THe  Search  after  Happinem;  and  the  year  after,  her  tragedy  of  RegvUui.  Under  the  idea 
that  she  was  possessed  of  dramatic  talent,  she  was  introduced  to  Garrick,  and  through 
him  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  and  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion,  she  gradually  resigned  lier  ambition  to  shine 
as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  after  the  publication  of  her  Sncred  Dramas,  she  retired  to 
the  country,  and  busied  herself  with  ttie  composition  of  works  of  a  more  serious  and 
practical  ciist,  the  best  remembered  of  which  are,  Cc^eba  in  Seardi  of  a  Wife,  and  77m 
Su^rd  ofSaliAury  Piain.  She  died  at  Clifton,  on  Sept.  7.  183S.  Her  Mmotrt  and 
Corrttpondeaet  were  published  in  the  following  year,  in  4  volumes. 

KOBE,  Hbmbt,  D.D.,  1614-87;  b.  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  Eng. ;  studied  at  Eton, 
where  beside  his  regular  studies  be  spent  much  time  in  reading  the  philosophical  works 
of  Ariftotle  and  Julius  Scaliger;  entered  Christ  college,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  17,  and 
graduated  in  1635.  During  all  his  college  course  he  devoted  himself  with  great  zeni  to 
philosophy,  saying  to  some  one,  "  I  immersed  myself  over  head  and  ears  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  promising  a  most  wonderful  happiness  to  myself  in  it."  He  found  no  ret>t 
to  his  mind  m  any  system,  hut  became  more  and  more  perplexed  and  skeptical,  until  he 
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came  to  the  writings  of  Plato  and  the  Platonic  writers,  and  "  discovered  the  loog-looked  for 
treasure  in  the  dreamy  pages  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  PlotiDus  and  Trisme^atus."  In  1689 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  became  tutor  to  several  persons  of  disUnction. 
He  declined  many  important  offers  in  the  church,  prefeniog  a  quiet  life  at  Cambri^e 
and  the  study  of  pfaib^phy  even  to  tlie  honors  of  a  bishopic  at  £1600  a  year.  He 
resigned  the  rectory  of  logoldsby  in  1642,  declined  the  maBtership  of  bis  own  college  tn 
I  lOM,  and  Uiough  he  accepted  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  G-loucester  in  1675,  he  soon 
resigned  if.  In  16^  he  published  Paj/ehoioia  or  the  PHrst  part  of  the  Song  of  the  Soul,  eon- 
taining  'a  Vhrtttiano-Platomcal  ditplajf  of  life.  This  was  reprinted  in  1647,  and  with  some 
additional  pieces  under  the  title  of  the  PhiloaojAicai  Poems.  His  next  work  was  Cor^M- 
iHra  Cabaiutica,  and  the  I%Uoto^ia  TJtutQniem  Omaura,  at  the  request  of  Ladr  Conway. 
a  noted  disciple  of  William  Penn.  He  secured  her  friendship,  uid  received  from  her  a 
k«acy  of  £400,  which  he  devoted  to  private  charity.  In  1671  he  published  Efnehiridium 
MettKahytieata,  in  which  he  inveighed  against  Cartesianism.  His  other  principal  worlra 
are  Sndi^ridum  Btkicum  Metaphj/tieum;  The  Myttery  of  Iniquity;  A  Key  to  the  Jtevelatian; 
An  AptAomtor  Deteartes;  Tlie  Immortaiily  of  the  Soul;  BTiihutiatmut  TriumphcUiua;  Tm 
My^itrry  of  QodUnes»,  which  for  20  years  had  a  great  sale.  £800  were  left  by  an  atunirer 
of  his  works  to  have  some  of  More  s  pieces  translated  into  Latin,  which  led  the  author  to 
publish  all  his  works  in  Latin  in  8  folio  vols,  in  1679.  His  last  work  Jf<!detoifun<fe' he  did 
not  live  to  Aniah.  The  greater  number  of  his  works  appeared  in  English  under  the  title 
of  A  OdBeetion  of  aeeerall^iloaotAieal  Writinga,  folio.  The  £4fe  of  the  Learned  and  Punu 
Dr.  Benry  More  was  written  bv  the  Rev.  lUchard  Ward.  Though  a  mystical  philosopher, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power,  profound  learning,  and  rare  excellence  of 
character.  He  was  one  of  Uie  first  fellows  of  the  royal  society,  and  was  a  correspondent 
of  Descartes. 

KOBE,  Sir  Thouab,  lord  chancellor,  and  one  of  England's  worthiest  sons,  was  b.  in 
Milk  street,  London,  in  1478,  son  of  sir  John  More,  justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Anthony's  School,  Threadneedle  street ;  and  in  bis  fifteenth  year  was 

E laced  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  used  to  say  of 
im:  "This  child  here  w^ting  at  the  table,  whosoever  shall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove  a 
marvelous  man."  Dean  Colet,  too,  was  wont  to  say:  "  There  was  but  one  wit  m  Eng- 
land, and  that  was  young  Thomas  More."  In  1497  More  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
made  the  friendship  of  Erasmus.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the  law,  and  studied  first 
at  New  Inn,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  appointed  reader  at  Fumlvars 
Inn,  where  he  lectured  for  three  years.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  VTII.,  his  profes- 
sional practice  was  considerable,  and  he  also  held  the  oflSoe  of  ludge  of  the  Sheriff's 
court  In  the  city— his  income  from  these  sources  being  equivalent  to  920,000  or  $25,000  of 
present  IT.  S.  money.  He  went  on  several  missions  abroad  for  the  king,  and  In- 1616  was 
made  a  privy-coundlor.  His  public  life  now  began.  He  became  so  great  a  favoiitB 
with  Henry  YIIL,  tliat,  In  the  words  of  Erasmus,  "the  king  would  scarcely  ever  suffer 
the  philosopher  to  quit  him. "  Henry  visited  him  uninvited  at  Chelsea,  and  walked  with 
him  by  the  hour  in  his  garden,  ' '  holding  his  ^rm  about  his  neck. "  Yet  3Iore  iiad  a  true 
insight  into  Henty's  character,  for  being  congratulated  on  the  kin^s  favor  by  bis  son-in- 
law,  Roper,  he  replied:  "If  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  when  there 
was  war  between  us,  it  should  not  fail  to  go."  More  is  the  first  person  in  BrlUshliiatory 
dlstlnguislied  bv  the  faculty  of  public  speaking,  and  remarkable  for  the  successful 
employment  of  it  in  parlUiment  agwnst  a  lavish  grant  of  money  to  the  crown.  Being 
electea  speaker  of  tlie  house  of  commons  in  15S3,  he  vindicated  the  ancient  liberties  ana 

f rivileges  of  the  house  against  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  rather  feai^ed  than  liked  him.  In 
639,  when  the  prosecution  was  opened  against  Wolsey,  the  king  delivered  the  great 
seal  to  More  at  Greenwich,  constituting  him  lord  chancellor,  a  dignity  that  had  generally 
been  held  by  ecclesiastics,  and  had  never  yet  been  filled  by  a  common  lawyer.  When  he 
was  seated  m  his  court  of  cliancery,  his  father,  sir  John  More,  who  was  nearly  ninety, 
was  the  oldest  Ju^  of  the  King's  Bench.  It  was  a  beautiful  spectacle  to  "see  the  son 
ask  the  blesdng  of  tiie  fattier  every  day  upon  bis  knees,  before  he  sat  upon  his  own 
seat."  Unlike  the  hauj^ty  Wolsey,  whom  no  suitor  would  approach  without  offerings. 
More  sat  daily  in  an  open  nail,  that  he  might  receive  in  person  the  petitions  of  the  poor. 
He  dispatched  the  causes  so  speedily  and  diligently,  that  on  asking  for  the  next,  be  was 
told  that  none  remained.  Heniy  in  vain  endeavored  to  obtain  More's  authority  for  his 
divorce  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  upon  which  he 
bad  set  his  heart.  As  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  marriage  was  so  far  advanced  that  the 
active  co-operation  of  a  chancellor  was  required.  More  obtained  leave  to  resign  the  great 
seal.  When  the  king,  .'.'.by  no  ^ntleness  could  win  him,"  hh  fovor  turned  to  fury. 
More  refused  to  take  an  oath  which  pledged  him  to  Uie  lawfulness  of  the  king's  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  thirteen 
monthf.  On  May  6,  1535,  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  Westminster.  It  has  been  truhr 
said  that  "no  such  culprit  had  stood  at  any  European  bar  for  a  thousand  years."  He 
was  convicted  by  the  most  flagrant  perjury  and  injustice,  and  sentenced  to  the  savage 
punishment  for  high  treason.  He  suffered  death  m  the  Tower,  July  6,  1589.  In  the 
words  of  Addison:  "  The  innocent  mirth  whidi  had  been  so  cons^cnous  in  his  life  did 
not  forsake  bhn  to  the  last.  When  he  laid  hb  h«u1  on  the  block,  ne  dolred  the  execu- 
tioner to  widt  until  he  had  removed  his  beard,  *  for  that  had  never  offended  his  hiffh- 
nesB.'  "   His  head  was  placed  on  Ixindon  Bridge,  but  was  taken  down  and  preserved  oy 
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Ua  favorite  daughter,  the  admirable  Margaret  Roper,  the  stoir  of  whose  tenderness  and 
devotitxi  will  live  as  long  as  the  fingligh  language  endures.  His  Utopia  is  the  conception 
itf  an  imaginanr  oommonwealth,  In  which  opinions  are  expressed  with  great  boldness  and 
originality,  ua  eqtedally  farorable  to  freedom  of  inquiir,  even  Id  rdlglon.  He,  bow- 
ever,  wrote  against  the  Lutherans,  and  corrected  the  AIS.  of  Heme's  answer  to  Luther. 
The  terseness  and  liTcIiness  of  his  sayings,  his  sweet  temper  and  affectionate  disposition,  his 
blameless  life,  his  learning  and  probity,  combine  to  make  a  union  of  perfect  nmpHcity 
with  moral  and  intellectcul  greatness,  which  will  tm  ever  endear  lus  memoiy  to  his 
oouutiyiiieii  of  every  sect  ana  party. 

lEOSB'A,  the  name  borne  by  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  (q.  v.)  rince  the  Middle  Ages, 
If  not  from  as  early  a  period  as  the  4tb  century.  It  Is  usually  said  to  be  derived  from 
morut,  a  mulberry — ^tue  outline  of  the  peninsula  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of 
that  tree ;  others,  bowever,  such  as  Fallmeraver,  trace  it  back  to  the  Slavic  word  more, 
the  sea,  which  nearly  encircles  the  Horea.  The  Morea  forms  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  is  divided  Into  the  nomarchiee  of  A^lis,  Corinth,  Laconia, 
Messenla,  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis. 

Overrun  by  the  Qoths  and  Vandals,  it  became  a  prey,  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th  c. ,  to 
bands  of  Slavic  invaders,  whofounditwasted  by  war  t^ndpeslilence.  Gradually,  however, 
these  barbarians  were  subdued  and  Grecianized  by  tbe  Byzantine  emperors.  Nevertbeleas, 
tbe  nui&crouB  names  of  places,  rivers,  etc. ,  in  tbe  Morea  of  Slavic  origin,  prove  how  firmly 
they  had  rooted  themselves,  and  that  the  Moreotes  are  anything  but  pure  Greeks.  In 
1207  the  peninsula  waa  conquered  by  French  knights,  and  Ach^a  was  formed  into  a 
principalis  with  all  the  feudal  institutions  of  tiie  west.  After  1261  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  Michael  YIII.  Palsologus,  reconquered  part  of  the  country;  but  the  prind- 
pali^  of  Achaia  remained  in  the  family  of  Vtllehardouin  till  1846,  when  the  male  line 
became  extinct.  Various  claimants  now  arose,  and  much  strife  and  confusion  ensued. 
At  length,  in  1460,  tbe  greater  portion  of  tbe  Morea  fell  iuto  the  bands  of  the  Turks, 
who  retained  possession  of  it  down  to  the  period  of  tlie  Greek  revolution,  except  from 
1687  to  1715,  when  it  was  held  by  tbe  Venetians.  Tbe  long  struggle  between  tbe  Turks 
and  Venetians  diminished  the  population  so  much  that  in  171911  had  only  200,000  inhab- 
itantfl,  and  the  plagues  of  1766  and  1782  even  reduced  it  to  half  this  number.  After  the 
Fren<^  revolution,  bowever,  it  began  to  increase;  at  the  outbreak  of  tbe  war  of  inde- 
peDdence,  in  1827,  it  had  reached  900,000^  of  whom  only  one-sixth  were  Turks;  In  1880 
ft  WM  74«,000,  and  in  1889  It  was  814,000. 

■OBSAV,  Heoebippb  (1810-1838)  a  French  poet,  was  educated  by  a  bookseller  in 
Provins,  went  to  Paris  where  he  found  employment  in  the  publbhfng  house  of  thi 
Didots  and  turned  his  attention  to  authorship.  He  suffered  the  greatest  privations,  and 
died  In  a  hospital  just  as  his  talent  began  to  be  appreciated.  His  works  comprise  Lc 
Voulzuy  el^es;  La  Ftmikn,  a  novel;  Vontetii  Ma  Soeur  ;  and  some  prose  romances,  ol 
which  the  most  notable  Is  Ja  Qui  dt  Chine,  Hla  works  appeared  under  the  title  of 
MgoaotU  :  and  his  correspondence  in  the  first  volume  of  his  (ciivres  completes  <1890-I). 

■OBUV,  Jacques  Joseph,  h.d.,  1844-1884,  a  French  alienist;  studied  at  Tours  and 
Paris,  where  he  received  the  d^ree  of  M.D.  in  1830.  He  traveled  in  the  east  in  18S2, 
and,  returning  to  Paris,  In  1840  he  became  attending  physician  at  the  Insane  asylums  of 
Bic«tre  and  Salp^triire.  He  published  Du  Hachisch  tt  de  VAliinatioti  Mentale  (1845); 
TraiU  PnOiqw  de  la  Folie  Neuropathiqae  (1809) ;  and  from  1855  to  1862  was  co-editor  of  tlx" 
AnnaUM  Midieo-paychotogiquea, 

XOBSAV,  Jbam  Victor,  tbe  greatest  general  of  the  French  republic,  except  Bona> 
parte,  was  bom  Aug.  11, 1768,  at  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne;  was  the  son  of  an  advocate, 
and  was  sent  to  study  law  at  Rennes.  He  took  the  side  of  the  revolution,  was  cboscn  to 
command  the  battalion  of  volunteers  from  Rennes,  served  under  Dumouriez  in  1798,  and 
displayed  such  military  talent,  that  In  1794  be  was  made  a  general  of  division.  His 
father  was  put  to  death  by  the  guillotine  under  tbe  reign  of  terror,  and  Moreau  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  but  resolved  that  he  could  not  withdraw  from  tbe  service  of  his 
country.  When  Pichegru  fell  under  suspicion,  the  directory  appointed  Moreau,  in  the 
spring  of  1796,  to  the  chief  command  on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  He  crossed  the  Rhino 
at  Kdd,  defeated  Latour  at  Rastadt,  and  tiie  archduke  Charles  at  Ettlingen,  and  drove 
the  Aostrians  hack  to  the  Danube.  But,  owing  to  errors  in  the  plan  of  the  camp^ni, 
against  which  he  had  in  vain  remonstrated  wiiE  tbe  directory,  Moreau  found  hinwelf  in 
danger  of  bdng  cut  off  from  the  Rhine,  and  was  obliged  to  make  a  den^rate  effort  to 
legdn  that  river,  which  be  accomplished,  notwithstanding  great  difficulties,  by  a  march 
offorty  days.   This  retreat  established  his  reputation  for  generalship  more  than  all  his 

wevious  victories.  _    ,     .    ^  , 

A  snapidon  of  participation  in  the  plots  of  Pichegru  led  to  Us  being  deprived  of  his 
command,  after  the  amp  fCitat  of  18th  Fructidor.  In  the  following  year  he  succeeded 
Schirer  in  the  command  of  the  wmy  in  Italy,  when  it  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Russians 
and  Austrians,  25,000  men  being  opposed  to  80,000.  By  a  retreat  conducted  wiA  con- 
mnunate  skill,  and  in  course  ra  which  he  even  rained  victories,  he  saved  the  French 
irmy  from  destruction.  The  directory,  nevertheless,  deprived  him  of  the  chief  com- 
naiMl  and  nve  it  to  Joubert.  But  Moreau  remamed  with  the  army,  and  aided  that 
young  general  to  the  utmost;  and  after  his  death  at  Novi,  agidn  assumed  the  command. 
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And  conducted  the  defeated  troops  to  France.  The  noble  disinterestedness  of  Moreau's 
diaracter,  his  military  talent,  and  his  political  moderation,  induced  the  party  which 
overthrew  the  direcU^,  to  offer  him  the  dictatorship  of  France,  which  he  dectined,  and 
lent  his  assiBtance  to  Ifonaparte  on  18th  Brum^re.  Receiving  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  Moreau  gained  Tictory  after  victory  over  the  Austrians  in  the  campaign  of 
1600,  and  at  last  won  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Hohenlinden  (q.v.).  A  strong  feel- 
In^  of  mutual  distniat  now  arose  between  Moreau  and  Bonaparte,  who  sought  in  vain  to 
win  him  to  himself;  and  Moreau's  country-seat,  to  which  he  retired,  became  the  gather- 
ing-place of  the  discontented.  Bonaparte  surrounded  Iiim  with  spies,  and  ere  long  lie 
was  acciiaed  of  partl^aiion  in  the  plot  of  Cadoudal  (q.v.)  and  Pichegru  against  the  life 
•f  the  first  consul.  He  was  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  found  guilty  on  10th  June, 
1804.  althooji^  tiw  evidence  t^inst  him  was  utterly  insofflcient  But  Bonapnrte  could 
not  venture  upon  a  sentence  of  death,  and  a  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment  was 
therefore  pronounced,  which  was  commuted  into  banishment,  and  Moreau  went  to 
America,  where  he  settled  in  New  Jersey.  Regarding  with  great  dissatisfaction  the  wtiole 
of  Bonaparte's  further  career,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  France  to  give  his  aid  to  ibe^liee 
in  the  campaign  of  1818,  and  leaving  the  United  States  in  the  company  of  a  Russiut 
agent,  he  landed  at  Qothenburg,  had  an  interview  with  the  crown  prince  of  Swedm, 
the  former  Oen.  Bemadotte,  and  accompanied  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king 
Prussia  in  the  march  a^inst  Dresden,  where,  as  be  stood  with  the  emperor  Alexander 
on  a  height  at  Raecknitz,  on  Aug.  2T,  a  French  cannon-ball  broke  both  hta  legs. 
Amputation  was  performed,  but  he  died  at  Laun  in  Bohemia,  Sept.  3, 1818. 

XOKEAU  DE  SAIHT  K±aJ,  M^D^nfc  Louis  thm,  17S0-18I9 ;  b.  in  the  isle  of 
Martinique  ;  educated  in  Paris ;  commenced  life  as  an  advocate,  and  not  long  after 
returned  to  his  native  island  to  practice  hia  profession  ;  amassed  a  fortune,  and  was 
charged  by  the  French  government  to  prepare  a  civil  code  for  the  French  islands,  which 
was  published  under  the  title,  Loi$  et  Comtitutiont  da  Colmie$  fnmfauet  de  VAmerique, 
de  1550  d  1785.  Named  president  of  the  electors  of  Paiia  in  July,  17G0;  memberof  thecon- 
sUtuent  assemUy  for  Martinique  In  1790 ;  a  refugee  to  the  United  States,  after  the  domi- 
nance of  the  J&cobins  In  Paris ;  there  became  a  bookseller-;  was  called  to  Bonaparte's  coun- 
cil of  state  in  1800;  administrator  of  the  states  of  Parma, Plaisance,  and  Oua8ta1ia,inl808, 
and  there  fell  into  disgrace  for  lack  of  energy  against  a  militia  revolt.  In  1606  be  was 
granted  an  audience  by  Napoleon,  and  said  to  him :  ' '  Sire,  I  do  not  ask  to  be  recom- 
pensed for  my  probity,  I  ask  only  for  its  toleration."  He  became  very  poor  afterward, 
unUl  1817t  when  Louis  XVIIL  granted  him  a  handsome  pension.  His  published  works 
are  Deaeription  de  la  parUe  ttpagnoU  de  Saint  Dominiqiu  and.  Jk»eriptu?n  de  la  partie 
frattfoiee  de  Saint  Dominique,  both  published  in  Philadelphia- in  1796-97-^ 

XOBE'CAXBE  BAT,  an  inlet  of  tlie  Irish  sea,  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  England,  separata 
the  main  portion  of  Lancashire  from  the  detached  porUon  of  Fumess.  u  is  about  10  m. 
in  average  breadth,  and  is  16  m.  in  length. 

KOBEEir.  SeeMoiRR. 

MOREHOUSE,  a  parisli  in  n.  Louisiana,  adjoining  Arkansas.  It  Is  bounded  on  the 
s.e.  1^  the  Boeuf  bayou,  on  the  w.  by  the  Ouachita  river,  and  drained  by  the  Bceuf  bayou 
and  Bartholomew  bayou;  pop.  '90,  13,786.    Area,  845  sq.  m.    Co.  seat,  Bastrop. 

XOEEL,  ifarehella,  a  genus  of  fun^,  of  the  division  hymenomyceiee,  having  a  flstu- 
lar  stalk,  and  a  roundish  or  conical  pUeue,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  divided  into  an 
irregular  net-work  of  cells  or  pits,  and  bears  the  hymenium.  They  grow  on  the  ground, 
and  have  a  more  or  less  agreeable  smell  and  taste.  Some  of  them  are  reckoned  among 
esculent  fungi,  of  which  the  best-known  is  tlie  Coxmon  Hobel  (if  eteulenta),  a  fungus 
found  in  America  and  common  In  many  parts  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe.  Its 
stalk  is  only  about  an  inch  high,  and  it  Iiaa  a  roundish,  oval,  oblong,  or  conical,  yellow, 
ish  or  brown  pileus.  It  is  nutritious,  and  not  difBcult  of  digestion;  but  is  chiefly  used 
in  sauces  and  gravies,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  flavor.   It  Is  used  either  fresh  or  dried. 

■OEEliIA,  or  VALI.ADOLIO,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Michoacan,  in  a 
fine  valley,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  125  m.  w.n.w.  of  Mexico  city.  There  la  a 
magnificent  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  water.    Pop.  '95,  32,287. 

MORELI.,  Geoboe  Webb,  1815-1883,  an  American  soldier,  graduated  at  the  U.S. 
military  academy  at  West  Point  In  1835,  and  upon  his  graduation  served  In  the  corps  of 
engineers  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  hart)ors  on  Lake  Erie.  As  second  lieutenant 
of  engineers  he  assisted  in  the  boundary  sun'eys  between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  in 
the  construction  of  Fort  Adams  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  183ft-7.  He  retired  from 
the  army  in  1837,  and  for  three  years  was  occupied  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  In  Michigan.  After  that  time  he  became  a  lawyer,  and 
was  commissioner  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York.  He  was  In  1861  appointed  chief  of  staff  to  (General  Edward  S.  Sanford,  employed 
in  organizing  regiments,  and  was  engaged  at  Washington  and  Harpers  Ferry,  Ya.  He 
was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  same  year,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Yorktown, 
Hanover  Court  House,  Mechanlcsville,  Gaines's  Mills  and  Malvern  Hill,  after  which  he 
received  the  appointment  of  major-general,  which  was  not,  however,  confirmed  by  the 
senate.    He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  1804  and  lived  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

MOBELL',  John  D.,  b.  England,  1815;  studied  philosophy,  upon  which  he  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  books.  His  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosmhy  of 
Europe  appeared  in  1846;  Philosophij  t>f  Religion,  1840;  and  Elemmta  of  Psycluihgy,  1858.. 
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XOBELXA  («ne.  OoMtra  ^ia,  the  wintei^narten  of  Sertoiliis),  a  t.  and  important 
foTtreat  of  Spam,  ]n  the  province  of  Castell6n,  aboQt  36  m.  w.s.w.  of  Tartosa.  Morella 
was  the  chief  stronghold  of  Cabrera,  who  scaled  the  castle  by  ropes  fumlahed  by  a  par- 
tisan within,  on  the  night  of  Jan.  29,  1838.  It  was  retalcen  in  1840  by  Espartero,  after  a 
brave  defense.  There  are  some  interesting  Roman  and  Moorish  antlqiUtles.  Pop.  com- 
mune, 6800. 

WSBXrun  T  PATOV,  Josi:  Mabia,  1765-1815;  b.  in  New  Mexico;  corate  of  a 
village  in  YalladoHd.  The  lasiirrection  aeainst  Spanish  rule  was  headed  by  Hidalgo, 
and  to  this  movement  Horelos  joined  Mmself  in  1810,  and  received  a  cinnmisBioQ  as 


where  a  larse  body  of^regular  troops  was  surprised  and  routed  by  a  ^w  bundled  msur* 
gents,  mostlT  negroes.  Ttiis  victory  was  preceded  and  followed  by  many  gallant  and 
well-planned  movements;  but  when  in  1813  he  determined  on  the  attack  of  Valladolid, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  next  in  commaQd,  Hatamoros  (q.v.),  he  uadertook  a  task 
beyond  liis  atrengtli.  There,  after  a  fierce  contest,  his  forces  were  routed,  and  after  eua- 
taming  for  some  time  aa  unequal  struggle,  he  was  captured,  tried,  and  put  to  dstth. 

KOBSSQUX.   Bee  Arabebqiik,  OBOTBsttuE. 

MOSEtO  T  OABAVA,  AocBTiif.  1618-69 ;  b.  Spain.  Little  is  known  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  many  plays,  some  religious,  as  The  Most  Fortunate  Brothern  ;  or  heroic.  like 
Tht  Brave  Jw^tdary  of  GattSe;  but  the  roajoritj,  "comedies  of  cloak  and  sword,"  in  the 
old  Spanish  manner.  His  best  drama,  Dxadaxn  met  with  Dttdmn,  is  founded  on  Lope's 
Miraaet  of  OnUempt,  and  was  in  its  turn  imitated  by  Molifere  in  the  Prineeise  d' Elide. 
The  Don  Diego  of  hU  play  of  that  name  has  become  the  Spanish  type  and  synonym  for 
a  coxcomb. 

■OmiOV  BAT,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Queensland,  Australia,  is  formetf  inside  the  islands 
of  Holeton  and  Stradbroke,  the  former  26  m.,  and  the  latter  85  m.  in  length,  and  both 
about  5  m.  tn  greatest  breadth.  It  Is  65  m.  in  length  (\at.  2r  to  ST  55' s.)  by  88  mu  in 
greatest  breadth.  Its  shores  are  rich  in  soil,  and  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture.  Its 
appearance  is  rendered  picturesque  and  beautiful  by  tlie  numerous  islets,  some  of  them 
capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  with  wliich  it  is  dotted  over.  Into  this  bay  5  navigable 
rivers,  the  Ajrowsmith,  Logan,  Brisbane,  Pine,  and  Cat)oolture,  pour  their  waters.  The 
entrance  at  the  n.  end  is  practicable  at  all  times  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size ;  the  entrance 
between  Moretoa  and  Stradbroke  is  narrow,  and  less  safe. 

XOBXTOV-BAT  CHXtTHUT,  Quianotpermum  Austraie,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
temunoM,  wab-orderpapOionaeeeB,  a  native  of  Queensland,  Aiistralia.  It  attains  a  height 
of  70  to  100  ft.,  has  wide-spreading  branches,  pinnate  leaves,  and  large  racemes  of 
beanUful  red  and  yeDow  flowersL  The  pods  are  6  or  7  in,  in  leDgth,  and  the  seeds  are 
1b  sbe  and  quality  somewhat  like  dieetnuts. 

■OUT  VOBUBT,  an  event  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1880,  when  James  A. 
flaifield,  the  republican  candidate  for  president,  was  cliarced  with  having  written  a 
letter  favoring  Chinese  immigration  in  tiie  interest  of  a  supph"  of  cheap  laborers.  Tlio 
letter,  purporting  to  be  addrrased  to  "H.  L.  Horev,  Lynn,  Mass.."  was  made  public  in 
a  Kew  York  paper,  Oct.  30.  1880;  and  on  the  3da  what  purported  to  be  a  fac-similc  in 
Uihograph  or  photo-eogmving  process  from  the  original  tetter,  was  published  in  the 
same  paper.  On  Oct.  ^  Mr.  Gnrfieltf,  in  two  letters  from  Ohio,  which  were  promptly 
made  public,  denounced  the  letter  to  Morey  as  "  a  iwld  forgery  both  in  its  language  and 
sentiment and  denied  that  he  bad  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  H.  L. 
Horey.  The  managers  of  the  democratic  campaign  refused  credence  to  Mr.  Garfield's 
denial,  and  circulated  an  immense  number  of  copies  of  the  original  "  letter;"  producing 
a  profoand  impresuon  throughout  the  country,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
is  reason  to  beuere  that  the  "letter,"  now  conceded  to  have  been  a  forgery  by  some  hand 
notyet  known  beyond  question,tumed  tlie  vote  of  California  in  favor  of  tlie  democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 

mtBOAOn,  Oior  AHBi  BATnsTA,  1683-1771;  b.  Italy:  studied  medicine  at  Bologna, 
and  physics  and  comparative  anatomy  at  Padua  and  Venice.   In  1706  he  published 


professor  of  the  theory  of  physic  at  Padua.  In  1719  lie  published  complete  bis  collecttoa 
of  JbntMm  Anatmniea,  containing  his  observations  for  many  years.  His  neat  work,  D$ 
Sedibw  et  Cautii  Morbonim  per  Anatomen  Indagatis,  which  appeared  in  1761,  is  still  aa 
authority  on  pathology,  Morgagni  was  a  man  of  vast  learning  in  other  branches,  and  in 
medicine  he  performed  mucli  the  same  service  for  pathology  that  Hsller  did  for 
physiology. 

KOBftAH,  a  CO.  in  n.  Alabama,  s.  of  the  Tennessee  river ;  686  sq.m, ;  pop.  "OO,  24,069^ 
chiefly  <^  American  birth.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  mountainous.  The  snl  in 
most  portions  la  rich.    Co.  seat,  Decatur. 

HOBflAJ,  a  CO.  in  n.  eastern  Col.,  formed  from  part  of  Weld  ;  1390  sq.m.;  pop,  *90, 
1601.   It  is  drained  by  the  South  Platte  river.   Co.  seat.  Fort  Morgan. 

MOMAlf,  a  CO.  In  n.  central  Georgia,  drained  by  the  Appalacbee  and  Oconee  rivers 
and  their  branches;  833  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  16.041.  inclu.  colored  ;  intersected  by  the 
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Georgia  railroad.  The  surface  is  level  or  undulating,  partly  covered  with  forests  and 
very  fertile.  Cotton,  com,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  staples.  Limestone  and  granite 
are  found ;  there  are  several  saw-mills  and  tanneries.    Co.  seat,  Madison. 

MOBOAN,  a  CO.  in  w.  Illinois,  8.e.  of  the  Illinois  river;  580  sq.  m.;  pop.  '80,  32,636, 
chiefly  of  American  birth.  It  is  mostly  prairie,  with  occasional  small  tracts  of  timber. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  produces  Immense  quautltiea  of  coin,  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  which  amounts  to  millions  of  bushels.  Wheat  and  oats  are  also  grown  In  abun- 
dance. There  are  large  numbers  of  sheep,  and  wool-growing  Is  cnltivatM  with  success. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  carriages;  next  in  Importance  are  agricultural  tools,  and 
machinery,  flour,  harnesses,  and  furniture.  The  Wabash,  Chicago  and  Alton,  Chicago, 
,  Peoria,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Jacksonville  and  St,  Louis  railroads  pass  through  it. 
Co.  seat,  Jacksonville. 

■0B6AN,  a  CO.  In  central  Indiana;  430  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  18,04:),  chiefly  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  Is  level  in  the  n.,  but  more  irre^iar  in  the  soutli.  The  soil  is  rich, 
and  produces  Immense  quantities  of  Indian  com,  besides  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and  po- 
tatoes. There  are  targe  numbers  of  cattle,  and  wool  is  exported.  The  White  river  and 
HtU  and  White  Lick  creeks  flow  tlirough  it.  There  Is  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The 
Clevdand,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  cross 
it.   Co.  seat,  Martinsville. 

KOSQAIT,  a  co.  iu  n.e.  Kentucky,  having  a  range  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  for  its 
e.  bouadary,  drained  by  the  Licking  river,  forming  a  part  of  its  n.w.  border  ;  aq.m. ; 
pop.  '90,  11,349,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It«  surface  is  rough  and  billy, 
a  large  proportion  covered  wtth  taneta  of  beech,  cedar,  hemlock,  laurel,  holly,  etc.  Its 
mineral  products  are  iron,  bituminous  coal,  alum,  and  copperas,  and  oil  springs  appear 
in  some  sections.  Its  Talleys  are  fertile,  produdue  grain,  potatoes,  tobacco,  wool,  and 
dairy  products,    borne  attention  is  paid  to  stock  raising.  Co.  seat,  West  Liberty. 

■OBOAH,  a  CO.  In  central  Missouri ;  688  sq.m.;  pop.  IJO,  12,8tT,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.  The  aurtafX  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  products  are 
Indian  com,  wheat,  and  oats.  Pork  and  cattle  are  also  staples.  Bituminous  coal,  lead, 
and  limestone  are  found.  The  county  is  drained  by  the  Osage  and  Lamine  river. 
There  are  extensive  forests  of  elm,  wild  cherry,  oak,  hickory,  aud  ash.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  railroad  runs  along  the  n.  border.    Co.  seat,  Versailles. 

KOBOAV,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Ohio,  on  both  sides  of  the  Muskingum  river  ;  400  sq.m.;  pop- 
ulation '90,  19,143.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  diversified.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
principal  crops  are  com,  wheat,  tot>acco,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  growing  of  wool  is 
an  important  industry.  There  are  extensive  deposits  of  salt.  There  are  a  number  of 
flour  mills,  tanneries,  currying  shops,  salt  manufactories,  and  carriage  shops.  Co.  seat, 
HcCoDnelsville. 

KOBQAH,  a  co,  in  n.e.  Tennessee,  watered  by  Emery  and  Obie's  rivers  ;  448  sq.m.; 
pop.  '90,  7369.   The  surface  is  irregular.    Co.  seat,  Wartburg. 

XOBOAH,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Utah  ;  725  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  1780,  chiefly  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  Is  irregular  and  mountainous.  'The  soil  is  not  largely  cultivated,  but  pro- 
duces acme  barley  and  wheat  Gold  is  found  In  paying  quantities,  and  coal  and  iron 
are  known  to  exist.    The  Union  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  it.   Co.  seat,  Morgan. 

■(KKQAN,  a  co.  iu  n.e.  W.  Va.,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  the  Potomac 
river;  230  sq.  m,;  pop,  '90,  6744.  Large  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  are  found  within  Its 
boundaries.   Co.  seat,  Berkeley  Springs. 

HOBOAIT  CITT,  fomierly  Brashear,  a  town  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  La. ;  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Atchafalaya  bayou,  80  m.  w.  of  New  Orleans,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad;  and  connects  with  GaJveston,  Tex.,  by  a  daily  line  of 
steamers.    It  is  noted  for  its  large  shipments  of  flsh  and  oysters.    Pop.  '90,  2291. 

■OBOAH,  Charles  W.,  1790-185S  ;  b.  Va.;  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  a^e,  and 
was  one  of  the  officers  of  tbe  ship  Congtitittion  at  the  time  of  the  en^gemeiit  with  the 
men-of-war  Ouerriire  and  Java  in  1813,  when  he  rendered  such  conspicuous  service  that 
the  legislature  of  Vi^nla,  In  recognition  of  it,  presented  to  him  a  sword.  From  1841 
to  IdS  he  commanded  the  Mediterranean  squadroB.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Daniel  Mor- 
gan, a  brig.gen.  In  the  revolutionary  war. 

WIBeAH,  Daniel,  1786-1802 ;  b.  N.  J.  When  17  years  old  he  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  worked  as  a  farmer  for  some  years.  Next,  he  shared  in  the  perils  of 
Braddock's  expedition  against  the  Indians,  probably  as  a  wagoner,  and  received  a  wound 
in  his  neck  and  face  that  greatly  disfigured  liim.  It  Is  stated,  also,  that  during  this 
campaign  he  was  unjustly  punished  by  500  lashes  for  some  fancied  indignity  to  an  officer. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  whs  given  the  command  of  75  men  enlisted  in 
his  neighborhood,  with  whom  he  rode  to  Boston,  n  distance  of  600  m.,  to  join  the  main 
army,  where  he  was  detached  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  In  the  attack  on  thin 
city  ne  distinguished  himself  by  bravery  and  courage,  but  he  was  finally  taken  prisoner. 
Alter  being  exchanged  he  was  appointed  col.  of  a  Virginia  regiment,  and  furuier  pro- 
motion rapidly  followed.  In  1780  be  received  a  brig.gen.'s  commission  ;  was  attached 
to  the  army  In  the  south ;  and  won  the  memorable  victory  st  Gowpens  over  Tarieton,  for 
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whicfa  ooDgresB  awarded  him  a  gold  medal.  Shortly  afterwards  in-health  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  Its  farm,  and  be  did  not  become  conspicuous  agsin  until  the  "  whisky  insurrec- 
tioQ"  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  when  be  commanded  the  Virginia  militia  against  it.  After 
this  he  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Vir^nia  one  term.    Died  at  Winchester,  Va. 

■OBOAJf,  Edwin  Dennison,  b,  Mass.,  1811.  He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  when  about  17  entered  a  busineBS  Arm  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1881  became 
a  partner.  In  1836  he  started  a  wholesale  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  soon 
acquired  a  large  fortune.  He  served  as  a  state  senator  1849-58 ;  was  afterwards  chair- 
man of  the  republican  committee,  and  in  1859  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  and 
served  two  terms,  1859-63.  His  administration  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  sev- 
eral local  zefonns,  the  reduction  of  the  state  debt,  and  improved  management  of  the 
canals;  he  idso  displayed  great  vigor  in  assisting  the  general  government  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  ciTil  war,  and  was  given  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  of  office  he  was  elected  U.  8.  senator.  In  1864  President  Lincoln  offered  him  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  the  honor  was  declined.  He  gave  large  sums 
to  the  building  fund  of  Union  theological  seminary  of  Kew  York.    He  d.  188S. 

MOBOAJI,  Oeoboe  Washikgton,  b,  Penn.,  1830 ;  after  serving  in  the  Texan  war 
for  independence  in  1636,  he  entered  West  Point,  but  left  without  graduating,  and  took 
up  the  study  f>t  law.  On  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Mexican  war,  he  raised  a  regiment  of  Ohio 
n^Qteers,  attached  to  the  command  of  gen.  Taylor.  In  1847  be  was  made  col,  in  the 
regular  army,  and  served  under  Gen.  Scott  In  command  of  Oie  IBth  U.  S.  infantiy.  For 
^Santiy  at  Contreras  and  Cburubusco,  he  was  brevetted  brig.geA.  He  was  appointed 
U.  S.  consul  at  Marseilles  in  1855,  and  minister  to  Portu{»l  in  1^.  In  the  war  of  the 
iecMsion.  he  commanded  divisions  in  the  army  of  the  Ohio  and  the  army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, but  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  1868.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from 
Ohio  from  1871  to  1875.   He  d.  in  1893. 

MORGAH,  Sir  Hbrrt  John,  about  1635-90  ;  Welsh  descent;  trained  to  the  sea  and 
for  some  time  served  under  Mansfield,  at  whose  death  he  assumed  command  of  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships,  and  as  an  English  buccaneer  preyed  on  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies. 
He  carried  Fortobello  by  assault,  in  1669.  retired  to  Jamaica  with  a  large  fortune,  but  in 
1670  again  took  command  of  a  Urge  fleet  and  rava^  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.  The  next 
Tear  he  marched  upon  the  city  of  Panama,  and  with  less  than  1900  men  captured  and 
burned  the  city.  Peace  having  been  made,  he  visited  England,  was  knighted  by  Charles 
U.,  and  appointed  governor  oi  Jamaica,  where  he  died. 

MOBGAF,  Jamks  Dadt,  b.  Mass.,  1810;  In  boyhood  shipped  In  the  Bnerhy,  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life,  as  the  crew  mutinied  and  the  ship  was  burned.  The  boat 
in  which  he  escaped  reached  the  South  American  coast,  ana  Morean  endured  many 
privations  and  hardships  in  returning  home.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican 
war;  when  the  cM)  war  broke  out  was  commissioned  lieut.-col,  of  the  7th  Illinois  volua- 
teera,  distinguished  himself  at  New  Madrid  and  Corinth,  and  In  1862  was  made  a  bris.- 
gen.,  and  served  in  the  Tennessee  campaign,  afterwards  commanding  a  division  of  the 
14th  corps  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.   He  died  In  1896. 

MOBaAH,  John  Hunt,  1826-fU;  b.  Ala.;  settled  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1830.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  holding  a  commission  of  1st  lieut.  in  Marshall's 
cavalry,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  He  was  afterwards  in  business 
In  Lexington,  manufacturing  bagging,  but  in  1861  attached  himself  to  Buckner's  army, 
being  in  command  of  the  Lexington  rifles,  which  he  afterwards  left,  and  commanded 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Shlloh.  He  however,  left  the  regular  confederate 
service  and  engaged  in  guerilla  warfare  on  his  own  account,  with  a  band  of  adven- 
turers, who  made  the  name  of  "  Morgan's  raiders"  remembered  with  terror  wherever 
Iber  appeared.  The  extraordmary  celerity  and  success  of  bis  movements  gave  him  a 
hign  and  peculiar  military  reputation,  seriously  modified  by  the  utterly  Irregular  charac- 
ter of  his  modes  of  wnrfare.  Following  close  after  the  union  armies,  he  destroyed  mili- 
taiy  stfMes,  burned  railroad  trains,  tore  up  tracks,  demolished  bridges,  and  generally 
harassed  and  despoiled  the  enemy  after  a  faudon  of  his  own.  He  was  even  BiitBcIently 
enterprising  and  ingenious  to  keep  a  telegraph-operator  with  him  in  his  movements,  by 
whose  aid  he  was  enabled  to  spread  false  intelligence  concerning  them,  and  also  obtain 
constant  information  with  regard  to  the  attempts  which  were  oeing  made  to  interfere 
with  his  rapid  operationa  He  was  finallv  captured,  with  nearly  his  whole  command, 
while  making  a  bold  raid  through  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
the  (Hue  penitentiaiT,  but  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  fled  into  Tennessee,  where  he  soon 
afler  oiguiized  anouMr  i^d,  which  proved  to  be  bis  last  He  was  betrayed,  andcaptured 
by  fedml  cavalry  at  %  farm-bouse,  where  he  was  stopping,  in  Greenville,  Tenn. ,  and 
killed  while  seeking  to  escape. 

nOBfiAK,  John  Pierpont,  financier,  was  born  in  Conn,  in  1837;  the  son  of  J.  S. 
Morgan,  and  was  educated  at  Boston  and  at  Gdttingen,  Glermany.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Dabney,  Morgan  &  Co.  tn  1804,  and  in  1871  organized  that  of  Orexel, 
Morgan  St  Co.  which  lias  been  well  known  in  railroad  financiering. 

WBStAkMy  John  Ttiab,  b.  Athens,  Tenn.,  1^;  removed  in  yonth  to  Ala.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  184D;  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention  which  passed  the 
ordinance  of  seeesslon.   He  entered  the  confederate  army  as  a  private  and  rose  to  the 
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rank  of  brtg.-gen.  After  the  war  he  resumed  practice  1q  Selma,  Ala.;  was  elected  as 
a  democrat  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  1876,  1882,  1888,  and  18M;  was  an  arbitrator  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  before  the  Bering  Sea  tribanal,  1898;  and  became  chairman  of  the 
senate  committee  on  foreign  relations  the  same  year. 

■OBOAV,  Junius  Spbnseb  (1813-1890);  American  financier.  After  some  yeu«  in 
the  dry-goods  bosiuess  he  became,  in  1854,  partner  in  the  English  firm  of  Geo.  Peabody 
A  Co.  He  was  a  munificent  church  member  and  donated  la^ly  to  Trinity  coll^. 

■OBOAV,  Lady  (Stdxey),  b.  about  1780;  was  the  daiwhter  of  a  theatrical  manager, 
named  Owenson,  who  settled  In  Dublin,  Her  father  fell  into  pecuniary  difficultiea, 
anil  the  clever,  bold,  and  lively  young  woman  resolved  to  support  the  fortunes  of  the 
family,  first  as  governess,  and  Chen  as  author.  She  wrote  The  ff'ild  Irish  Oirl  In  180A. 
Sydney  Owenson  obtained  a  footing  in  the  household  uf  the  marquis  of  Aberconi,  In 
wDose  establishment  her  future  husband,  Dr.  Morgan,  held  the  post  of  private  physi- 
cian. The  lord  lieutenant  was  persuaded  to  make  a  kn^ht  of  Dr.  Moivan,  and  the 
newly  wedded  p^r  set  up  for  themselves  In  Dublin.  Here  she  wrote  (ySonnel  (1814). 
The  opening  of  the  continent  In  1814  attrscteil  the  Motvans  to  Paris.  Lady  Morgan 
obtained  admission  into  the  highest  society,  corresponded  with  several  celebntles,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  France,  which  was  eagerly  received  and  vehemently  praised  and  cen- 
anred  by  critics  of  different  political  opinions.  In  1818  the  Morgans  went  to  Italy-  the 
wife  to  sketch  manners,  scenery,  and  society,  while  sir  Charles  was  to  contribute  chapters 
on  politics,  science  and  educmon.  Lady  Morgan  was  received  with  great  hospltellty 
by  the  Italian  nobility  and  the  foreign  visitors  at  Rome.  Her  Jlaly  appeared  In  1^1, 
and  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  and  remunerative  of  her  works.  In  1824  the 
Morgans  came  to  London,  and  In  1825  Lady  Morgan  began. to  keep  a  dii^,  which  con- 
tains some  amusing  bits  of  literary,  fashionable,  and  political  gossip.  Her  reputation 
as  an  authoress  became  obscured,  but  she  continued  to  the  end  of  her  career  to  assume 
the  twofold  character  of  the  lady  of  fashion  and  the  woman  of  genius.  She  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  Whig  government  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  in  acknowledgment 
■of  her  literary  merits,  and  partly,  also,  in  recognition  of  the  unjust  and  virulent  attacks 
to  which  she  bad  been  subjected  for  having,  la  her  earlier  worlcs,  exposed  the  wrongs  of 
her  native  country.   She  d.  in  1859. 

ICORGAJI,  Lewis  Hknrt,  b.  N.  Y.,  1818  ;  educated  at  Union  college,  and  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Rochester,  in  1844,  and  retired  in  1804.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  authonties  on  ethnology  and  anthropology.  In  1851  appeared  bis 
League  of  the  TroguoU,  a  study  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  six  nations,  Hto 
investigations  were  particularly  directed  to  the  systems  of  family  relationship  prev^ing 
among  savage  tribes;  and  In  pursuit  of  his  inquiries,  he  addressed  letters  to  nussionaries 
Md  IL  3.  consuls  residing  in  the  Tlcinitr  of  barbaroos  nationa  By  this  means  he  col- 
lected  a  large  body  of  iaform^on,  which  is  contained  In  bis  ^ttemt  of  Contanquinitji 
and  AffinUycfthe  Human  Fam^y,  which  was  published  by  tlic  Smithsonian  Institution 
In  1870.  Some  of  the  theories  advanced  in  this  work  have  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  students  of  anthropology;  as,  for  instance,  from  Mr.  McLennan  in  his  well- 
known  book  on  Primitive  Marriage.  But  the  value  of  Mr.  Morgan's  researches  as  to  facta 
Jias  been  nniTnsallT  reownized.  In  1868  he  published  a  work  on  The  Ameiiean  Beaiter, 
oontalnlag  the  results  of  his  perstmal  obaenrations  near  lake  Superior.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  N.  Y.  l^islature.    He  d.  1881. 

MOBOAK,  Sir  Thomas  Charles,  1783-1643,  b.  England;  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  Bio  took  a  medical  de<^ee  In  1809,  and  began  the  pntcUce  of  bis  profession 
In  London.  He  was  knighted  in  1811,  and  soon  afterwards  establisbed  himself  in  Ireland, 
where,  after  giving  up  his  practice,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  to  tiie  promotion 
of  Roman  Catholic  eraancipntion.  He  published  Sketchss  of  Ote  I^Hoaophp  (ifL^e;  Ths 
Philotophy  of  Morals;  and  with  lady  Morgan,  Ihs  Book  Witnout  a  Name, 

ICOBGAF,  WnxiAM.  See  Aim-HAaoMS. 

MOBaAjr,  William  Ferdinaitd,  s.t.d.,  b,  in  1818  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  graduated 
at  Union  college,  K.  Y.,  and  at  the  Episcopal  theological  seminary  In  Mew  York.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years  he  was  the  rector  of  St.  Thomas's  church  tn  New  York, 
holding  high  place  among  the  clergy  of  his  denomination  as  a  writer  and  preacher. 
A  collection  of  bis  sermons  has  been  published.   He  d.  In  18S8. 

■OBOAITAriC  1UABU01  (Goth.  fm»sM>  to  curtsil.  limit),  sometimes  called  tfft- 
handed  marriage,  a  lower  sort  of  matrimonial  union,  which,  as  a  civil  engagement,  is 
completely  binding,  but  f^Is  to  confer  on  tlie  wife  the  title  or  fortune  of  her  tiusband, 
and  on  the  children  the  full  status  of  legitimacy  or  right  of  succession.  The  members  of 
the  Glennan  princely  houses  have  for  centuries  been  in  the  practice  of  entering  into  mar- 
riages of  this  kind  with  their  inferiors  In  rank.  Out  of  this  usage  has  gradually  sprung 
a  code  of  matrimonial  law,  by  which  the  union  of  princes  with  persons  of  lower  rank,  in 
other  than  morganatic  form,  involves  serious  consequence^,  especially  towards  the  lady. 
The  penality  of  death  was  actually  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Agnes  Bemauer  (q.v.).  In  the  16tb  and  17th  centuries,  a  fashion  began  among  German 
princes  of  taking  a  morganatic  wife  in  addition  to  one  wlio  enjoyed  the  complete  matri- 
juonUI  Status— Landgrave  Philip  of  Ilesse  setting  the  example,  with  a  very  qualified  dts- 
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wprobatioD  on  the  part  of  the  leading  Beformers.  Aa  etier|i;etlc  attempt  w&b  made  In 
toe  firat  half  of  the  last  c.  by  Anton  Ulrich,  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  to  upset  the  estab- 
Qabed  piacUce,  and  obtain  for  hlB  mornaalic  wife  the  raok  of  duchess,  ai^  for  lier 
cluldiea  the  rikbt  of  succession.  In  ddereuce  to  the  united  opposition  of  tlie  whole 
THiooedom  of  Germany,  the  emperor  refused  the  duke's  suit,  declkriag  that  there  could 
be  no  marriage  in  princely  families  without  "cbenbOrtigkeit,"  or  cqiulity  of  birth.  In 
the  present  c  morganatic  marrioees  are  by  uo  means  on  the  decline  among  the  Qennaa 
reigning  bouses— one  of  the  best Itnown  and  most  remarkable  instances  being  the  na^u 
of  the  late  Archdulce  John,  the  *'  reichsverweser  "  of  1848, with  the  daughter  of  the  post- 
master of  Anssee,  in  Styria,  afterwards  created  countess  of  Meran.  Moi^anatic  mar- 
riages are  recognized  not  only  among  the  princely  families,  but  among  the  higher  ariatoc- 
ncy  of  the  entire;  and  tn  Prussia  even  the  "niedere  adel."  or  imerior  gentry,  may 
contract  unions  of  this  kind.  A  sort  of  left-handed  or  "  hand-fasted  "  marriue  was 
recognized  in  early  times  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland:  the  hand-fasted 
bride  could  be  put  away,  anil  a  fresh  union  formed,  with  the  full  status  of  matrimony. 
Unlike  the  case  of  German  morganatic  marriages,  the  issue  were  often  accounted  legiti- 
mate, even  to  the  prejudice  of  the  children  of  tlie  more  re^lar  union  that  followed.  The 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  12  Geo.  III.  c.  11,  reduces  to  a  position  somewhat  like  Uiat  of  mor- 
ganatic unions  every  marriage  in  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain  not  previously  ap- 
proved  by  the  sovereign  under  the  great  seal,  provided  the  prince  entering  lato  it  is 
onder  25,  and  every  such  marriage  of  a  prince  above  25  which  is  disapproved  oy  pariia- 
ment. 

JCOBOAB^JU,  a  moantain  slope  on  the  boundary  of  the  cantons  of  Schwyz  and  Zng, 
Switzerland,  has  acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  a  great  victory  won  fey 
the  Swiss  forest  cantons  over  the  Austrians,  Nov,  18.  1315.  The  Swiss,  who  had  com- 
mand both  of  the  narrow  pass  which  wound  between  Morgarten  Hill  and  the  lake,  and  of 
the  adjoining  heights,  numbered  only  1300  men,  while  the  Austrians  amounted  to  15,000, 
and  were  led  by  duke  Leopold,  brother  of  the  German  emperor.  'When  the  Amtriaa 
tro<^  had  fairly  entered  tbe  pass,  those  of  the  Swiss  posted  on  the  rocks  above  burled 
down  great  masses  of  stone,  which  threw  the  enemy's  cavalry  into  confusion,  besides 
killing  immense  numbers  of  them.  Their  comrades  who  held  the  pass,  taking  advent^ 
of  the  dis(»der,  now  chugcd  the  Austrians  repeatedly,  and  utterly  routed  them.  Omy 
a  few  escsped,  among  whom  was  dt^  Leopold  himself. 

■QSOEnXKU,  CmuBTUV,  1805-07  ;  b.  Germany  ;  studied  pfdnting  in theschotd  of 
Bendisen.  He  aftcvwards  studied  at  the  Copenhagen  academy  m  fine  arts,  and  in  1680 
took  np  his  residence  in  Munich,  where  his  first  exhibited  picture  was  "  The  Heath  of 
Lnneburg."  He  exhibited  a  picture  on  the  samesubjectat  Paris  many  years  afterwards. 
He  was  a  good  landscape  pamter,  and  also  an  etcher  of  merit.  Ilia  best  pictures  are 
studies  from  the  scenery  of  Heligoland. 

■OB0HEH,  Raphak  Sahkio  Oatalibre,  a  famous  engraver,  was  b.  at  Florence, 
June  19, 1758.  His  first  instructor  In  the  art  of  engraving  was  his  father,  who,  accord- 
ing to  scMue,  was  a  German  or  tbe  son  of  a  German.  The  indications  of  talent  that  he 
gave  were  such  as  to  induce  bis  father  to  place  liim  under  Volpato  at  Rome.  His  prog- 
ress then  became  very  marked.  Raphael's  celebmted  figures  in  the  Vatican  of  "  Poetry  " 
and  "  Theology"  were  engraved  by  liim  in  1781;  and  he  afterwards  produced  a  suc- 
cessioa  of  engravings  of  a  very  high  class  from  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  art :  amongst 
these  may  be  enumerated  ms  prints  from  Baphael's  "Madonna  della  S^giola;"tue 
"Madonna  del  Sacco,"  by  Andrea  del  Burto;  the  "Transfiguration,"  by  Raphael;  the 
"Duke  of  Mon<»do,"  by  Vandyke;  and  by  bis  burin.  Da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper,"  not- 
withstanding its  decay,  has  been  rendered  with  such  consummate  skill,  as  to  lessen  tlie 
regret  felt  for  the  evanescent  condition  of  the  original  work.  He  accepted  an  Invitation 
from  the  grand  duke  to  reside  at  Florence,  with  a  pension  of  400  scudi,  and  a  free  resi- 
dence, onBer  condition  of  keeping  a  public  school;  and  received  marked  attentions  from 
the  emperor  Napolecm,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  engraving  from  tbe  "  TVansfiguratlon." 
Moii^en  died  at  Florence  on  April  8,  18^.  He  had  married  a  dau^ter  of  Volpato's 
in  ITOI.  His  life,  with  a  portrait,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  was  published  by  his 
pui^  Niccolo  Palmarino.  From  this  work  it  afipears  that  he  has  engraved  73  por- 
traits, 47  religious  and  44  historical  and  mytbolo^cal-  pieces,  24  views  and  landscapes, 
and  18  vignettes,  crests,  etc. —201  in  all.  The* works  of  Mor^hen  will  always  hold  a  very 
promincnt  place  in  the  histoiy  of  engraving.  About  the  middle  of  last  century.  Strange 
nad  added  a  new  feature  to  tne  art,  by  iutroduciog,  in  a  remarkable  way,  what  Is  tech- 
nically called  by  engravers  ' '  color."  or  the  art  of  producing  by  management  and  variety 
of  line  a  textore  or  quality  that  compensates  to  some  extent  for  the  want  of  Ibo  actual 
colors  in  a  idctareL  This  infinencea  the  style  of  Volpato,  Cunego,  and  other  Italian 
engravers  of  the  period,  who  imitated,  though  with  no  veiy  great  success,  the  brilliancy 
produced  by  Strange.  Horghen,  however,  went  far  beyond  these  Italian  engravers,  for 
In  his  works  he  united  much  that  was  good  in  the  engravings  of  Strange  with  a  more 
correct  and  a  purer  style  of  drawing,  and  thus  brought  out  in  a  very  high  degree  all  the 
togortont  qu^ities  for  which  those  masterpieces  he  so  skillfully  rendered  are  distio- 
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XOBOnS,  a  French  word,  denoting  the  Inner  wicket  of  a  prison,  at  which  pereooi 
Bocused  or  condemned  are  kept  for  some  time,  in  order  that  the  jailers  and  tumkcTS 
may  examine  them  at  their  leisure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recognize  them  when  occasion 
requires.  Hence  the  appltcatioo  of  the  word  to  a  certain  building  {La  Morgue)  in  the 
"  <nty  "  {La  OitS)  of  I^iis,  situated  on  the  Quai  du  MarcKi  ne^f,  where  the  dead  bodies  of 
persons  unknown,  found  either  in  the  rirer  (Seine)  or  in  the  streets,  are  exposed  to  public 
view  for  tliree  days.  The  corpses  are  put  under  a  glass  case,  on  a  sloping  slab  of  black 
marble.  They  are  wholly  n^ed,  except  across  toe  middle,  which  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  leather.  The  clothes  are  hung  on  the  wall  above.  When  a  corpse  is  recog- 
nised it  is  handed  over  to  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  deceased,  on  payment  of  costs 
and  dues— otherwise  it  is  interred  at  the  expense  of  the  city.    The  number  of  bodies 

esrly  exposed  in  the  Margve  is  about  800.  of  which  flTe-«xths  are  those  of  moles, 
orgues  nave  been  established  in  the  principal  American  cities  ;  in  New  York  in  I860, 
in  Boston  in  1851,  la  Bnraklyn  In  1870,  in  Ctdcago  in  187S,  in  St.  Louis  in  1674. 
KraiAE,  Hoinri.   See  Jkbusai^xx. 

■OBIAK,  a  town  In  Essex  co.,      Y.,  including  Port  Henry  Till.   Fop.  'OO,  0787. 

mnz,  tlie  family  name  of  the  daimios  or  feudal  princes  of  tJie  pnmnoes  of  Snwo 
and  Ka^to  (or  Chosliiu)  in  Japan.  During  the  16th  and  16th  centuries,  the  H<»i 
family  ruled  11  provinces,  but  after  being  humbled  by  Taiko  th^  held  In  flef  only 
the  provinces  of  Suwo  and  Nagato;  and  as  such,  were  guardians  of  the  struts  of 
Sbimonose'ki  (see  Soimonobeei).  Kagato  was  long  the  seat  of  Dutch  learoing,  and  many 
students  were  seat  to  Europe  and  America,  though  under  the  ban  of  the  Yedo  authon- 
ttea.  The  Mori  family  and  their  rctaineiB  were  very  active  ia  the  revolution  of  1868, 
and  took  the  field  against  the  Tycoon,  armed  with  American  rifles.  Among  the  many 
able  men  from  this  province  were  Kido,  Hlrosawa,  Inouye.  and  other  high  c^ldals  and 
statesmen.   The  Mori  crest  is  a  transrerse  bar         which  are  three  IxuU. 

WSKLt  AninoBi,  a  Japanew  statesman,  b.  in  Batwima  about  1848.  Be  vas  one  of 
the  first  nativee  toescape  from  Japan  and  the  repressive  measares  of  the  tycoon.  Reach- 
ing England,  he  spent  two  years  in  sfu^,  and  returning  to  Japan  took  a  seat  in  the 
natiooal  legislature,  proposing  the  abtrntion  of  the  ancient  custom  of  wearing  two 
Bwords.  This  measure,  though  at  first  angrily  condemned,  was  finally  adopted.  Mori 
was  the  first  Japanese  ever  chosen  to  fill  a  permanent  diplomatic  post  abroad.  This  was 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  ehargi  d^affairet,  m  1871.  While  here  he  composed  a  woi^  on 
Lih  and  Bmureet  in  Aomieot  which  was  translated  and  circulated  in  Japan.  He  also 
collected  in  a  pamphlet  the  rlews  of  leading  American  educators  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion for  Japan,  and  petitioned  his  government  in  an  able  memorial  on  behalf  of  liberty 
in  religious  matters.  Recalled  in  1878,  he  was  soon  aftersentas  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Peung,  and  assisted  to  secure  the  Japanese  treaty  with  Corea,  Feb.  27,  1876.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Oreat  Britain,  a  post 
which  he  long  held.  In  1874  he  mamed  a  Japanese  lady  of  Shidzuoka,  according  to 
the  western  principle  of  equality  of  goods  and  legal  status— an  inooiration  of  grmt  social 
Influence.    He  was  assassinated  in  1889  by  a  fanatic. 

KOBIEB,  Jakes,  1760-1849 ;  b.  England ;  traveled  extensively  in  the  east,  and 
described  his  tourney  in  his  TVawte  thrtwffh  Penia,  Armenia,  and  Ana  Minor.  He 
afterwards  resided  for  six  years  in  Perna,  as  private  secretary  to  the  British  minister, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  character  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants— a  Imowledge 
wliich  he  soon  made  use  of  in  novels  of  eastern  life.  Hie  flrstandmost  popular  of  these, 
TAe  Adwnturea  ofHa^  Battd,  appeared  in  1834.  It  was  foltowed  by  Zmrah,  and  Aj/tAa, 
the  Maid  of  Kart. 

MiOSIXE,  Eduard,  b.  WUrtemberg,  1804 ;  educated  at  the  Stuttgart  gymnasium, 
and  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  for  tlie  ministry.  He  was  for  a  time  settled  over  a 
church,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  the  ministn*  0°  account  of  ill-health,  and  became  a 
teacher  In  Stuttgart.  Mdrike  published  a  uumber  of  novels  and  poems,  and  translations 
of  Theocritus  and  Anacreon.  His  Poems  appeared  In  1888 ;  An  Idy^  cf  Lakt  CbMtcmo^ 
in  1846;       Four  Tale»,  in  18S7.    He  d.  1870. 

HynTT.Tiv  FabzjO,  1777-1888 ;  b.  Spain ;  count  of  Cartuena  and  marquis  of  Fuentes; 
entered  the  Spanish  navy  in  1798.  During  tiie  war  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  against 
Kapoleon  he  raised  a  guerrilla  cor^s,  at  the  bead  of  which  he  soon  acquired  rnratation 
and  became  a  lieutgen.  In  1815  he  was  plteed  in  command  of  12,000  men  and  sent  to 
South  America  to  conquer  the  insurgent  provinces  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada;  but 
after  many  altematioDS  of  fortune  his  army  was  routed  and  he  was  recalled.  He  then 
joined  the  court  party  and  was  believed  to  be  cue  of  the  authors  of  an  insurrection  of 
the  guards  In  July,  1832.  Aifter  this  he  went  over  to  the  patriots,  obtained  command  of 
an  army  corps,  changed  back  again  and  submitted  to  the  French  intervention.  His 
former  treason,  however,  was  not  pardoned  by  ths  restored  king,  and  he  died  in  ezlb 
ia  France. 

KUOV,  Abthur  Juub.  b.  Paris,  1796 ;  educated  In  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  tn 
1889  made  professor  of  industrial  mechanics  in  the  OmterwUoiTe  det  Arts  el  MHien  of 
Atfis.  Ia  tel8  he  became  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  in  1800  was  appointed 
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to  In  organizinff  an  ^ricultunil  institute  for  France ;  in  1851  commiasioner  to  Ibe 
eiposition  of  Lodood  ;  the  following  year  director  of  the  O&nservatoiTe,  which  place  he 
retained  till  1878  ;  in  1865  was  president  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Paris  ezpo6i> 
tioD,  and  in  1863  president  of  the  Society  of  CivU  Engineers.  Prof.  M.  occupied  the 
unfijue  position  of  receiving  all  the  military  grades  up  to  gen.  of  dlvbdou  without  leaving 
the  daties  of  his  directorship  of  the  conservatonr  of  arts  and  trades.  He  was  the  inventor 
<^  a  dynamMoeter-crank^by  which  the  force  of  living  motors  is  measured  and  the  laws 
of  momentum  of  falling  bodies  determined.  His  scientiflc  publications  alone  form  a 
library,  banning  with  1881  and  ending  with  1871,  and  have  been  a  fertile  source  of 
infonnation  to  sctoitists  and  machialsts  of  all  nations.    Ue  d.  1880. 

nVBIOV,  an  iron  vr  steel  head-i^ece  worn  by  a  man-at-anns  in  the  days  when  armor 
was  used.  It  was  distinguished  from  the  helmets  of  Uie  knights  and  esquires  in  having 
neither  visor  nor  beaver.  Under  tlic  Norman  laws  eveiy  yeoman  b^ween  certain  ages 
was  bound  to  keep  his  morion  ready  for  service. 

*  WOXaoa,  Jobm  Hopkiks,  b.  N.  H.,  I8O8 ;  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1886;  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  soi^etj  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  from  1846  till  1876  in  Milton.  He  published  Life  of  Jeremiah  Smith ; 
Jiiaptisition  and  IfoUa  on  the  Oospel  of  Matthew.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Unitarian 
£ev£ew«  bad  been  editor  of  the  Mmthiv  BeUgiota  MagaaxM;  and  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  CAriittoH  Examiner  and  oth«  Unitarian  jotunals.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Harvard  coll^,  puUished  several  books,  and  was  regarded  as  an  evangelical 
Unitariui.   He  d.  in  \m. 

HOBDOV,  BoBEBT,  if.D.,  b.  1620,  one  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  of  the  17th  c, 
was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  having  borne  arms  as  a  royalist  in  the  civil  wars,  retired 
to  Prance  about  1660,  and  became  superintendent  of  the  garden  formed  at  Blois  by  Gas- 
ton, duke  of  Orleans.  After  the  restoration  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  one  of  bis 
physicians,  and  ' '  botanist  royal, ' '  and  Ijecame  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford.  He  died  in 
VBA.  Hla  great  work  is  Plavtaram  Hiateria  Univeraalia  Oxmtieiuia  (2  vols.,  1016-00).  He 
also  wrote  on  umbelliferous  plants. 

■OBIMinAnSK,  a  name  freely  used  to  designate  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  evan- 
gelical union  (q.  v.),  but  never  accepted  by  that  religious  body.  The  system  of  doctrine 
so  desisnated  Is  fully  enunciated  In  an  authoritative  document  entitled  Doeiriml  Declara- 
tion, which  was  issued  by  the  evangelical  union  conference  of  1856 — ^not  as  a  fixed  creed, 
bnt  as  a  testimony  to  their  distinctive  faith. 

KOKLAlX  seaport  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Flnist^,  36  m.  e.n.e.  of  Brest. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  England.   Pop.  14,855. 

MOBLAXB,  the  name  of  a  maritime  people  occupying  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  a  part  of  Austria-Hungary.  They  are  of  the  Slavic  race,  but  are  a  distinct 
people,  mostly  seafaring,  and  are  drawn  tmon  to  man  the  Austrian  navy.  The  territory 
occupied  by  them  is  called  Moriacca,  ana  the  strait  which  separates  It  from  the  islands 
of  Pago.  Arbe,  and  Yeglia,  is  known  as  the  strait  of  Horlacca. 

MORLAWP,  Geobob,  English  artist,  bom  In  London  86  June,  1768.  He  Inherited 
talent  from  his  father,  Henry  Morland  (1713--0T>,  painter,  engraver  and  picture-dealer, 
who  gave  him  a  good  training.  At  sixteen  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at 
seventeen  he  escaped  from  the  severe  discipline  of  his  father's  house,  and  dashed  into  a 
career  of  dissipation  and  prodigality  unequalled  In  biography,  supporting  himself  by 
the  sale  of  his  pictures,  painted  with  marvelous  rapidity  and  cleverness.  He  lived  with 
a  idcture-dealer,  and  became  the  companion  of  ostlers,  pot-boys,  horse-jockeys,  pawn- 
brokers, and  pugilists,  swaggering  among  theni  In  bis  green  ami  with  huge  yellow  but- 
tons, leather  breeches,  and  top-boots— the  extreme  picture  of  a  handsome  fop.  In  1786 
he  married  the  sister  of  the  engraver  William  Ward,  and  for  a  time  reformed.  At  tbis 
period  he  painted  many  moralities  in  the  style  of  Hogarth  ;  but  be  soon  returned  to  his 
pmSigate  life,  and  painted  his  masterpiece,  "The  Inside  of  a  Stable,"  now  in  the 
National  Galk^,  London,  exhibited  in  1791,  the  period  of  his  best  work.  He  became 
popular,  and  dealers  flocked  to  him  with  a  purse  in  one  hand,  a  bottle  in  the  other. 
Sometimes  he  painted  two  pictures  a  day,  and  once  a  large  landscape  with  six  figures  in 
six  hours.  E^^y  demand  for  money,  tavern-score,  or  bill  was  paid  by  a  picture  worth 
twice  the  charge.  Many  tavern-signs  painted  to  pay  for  his  reckoning  now  fetch  fancy 
prices.  His  suojects  were  scenes  In  humble  life  in  town  and  country,  cottages,  stables, 
inn-yards,  pastoral  scenes,  and  domestic  animals,  especially  pigs.  Altogether  he  painted 
4000  pictures.  He  died  in  a  sponglng-house  in  Holbom,  27  Oct.,  1804.  Hisepitsph 
on  himself  was:  "Here  lies  a  drunken  dog."  He  was  generous,  good-natured,  and 
lodiutrious  despite  his  faults,  and  he  never  degraded  his  art.  After  a  period  of  neglect 
be  Is  now  ranked  among  the  best  masters  of  genre  and  animals,  not  far  below  the  Dutch 
arUata  on  whom  he  modelled  his  style.  hS  anto-portralt  Is  In  the  National  Gallery* 
LoDdon.  See  Life,  by  George  Dawe  (1807) ;  by  J.  Hassel  (1804),  and  Memoin  ^ a 
AUttM,  by  William  CoUins  (1805). 

XOBUT,  Hknbt,  b.  England,  1822;  educated  in  Germany  and  at  Eing*s  college, 
London;  after  which  he  taught  a  successful  school  near  Liverpool.  In  1847  he  published 
snne  papers  In  respect  to  the  public  health,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles 
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Dtckra^  and  led  to  an  enguement  as  aaslstant  editor  of  HouMheld  Worda,  s  position 
tliat  he  retained  six  years.  Taea  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  London  Saaminor 
and  a  lecturer  at  Erne's  college.  During  tliese  years  he  also  published  The  Dream  cf 
the  LUy  Beii,  tales  ana  poems;  Sunrise  in  Raly,  poems;  A  D^erm  of  Ignoranuj  lives  of 
Bernard  PaUssy,  Gerome  Cardan,  and  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa ;  and  a  collection  of  his 
contributions  to  Eoutehold  Word»,  under  the  title  of  Qomp  and  Memoin  of  BartAotomeu 
Fair.  Since  1865  he  has  been  j>rofe8sor  of  EdkIIsU  literature  in  University  college, 
London.  His  later  works  include  .^^^isA  Writert  biifore  Ghaueer,  2  vols..  1864-67 :  A  Pini 
Sketch  of  SnffUah  UtenUvre,  1878 ;  Bnglith  Ltltratureintke  Btign  of  Victoria,  1881,  etc. 
He  dietl  May  14,  1894. 

KOBLET,  John,  b.  England,  1888 ;  graduated  at  Oxford  In  1859,  and  during  sev- 
eral years  afterward  edited  a  Journal  called  the  LUerary  Oaeette,  and  contributed  to 
The  Sa^trdm  Raievi.  Ir  1867  he  published  an  historical  study  of  Edmund  Burlte, 
which  inboduced  him  to  the  geaerai  public,  and  as  editor  of  The  Ibrlnightly  Review, 
1868-83,  be  became  weU  known  as  a  political  and  religious  radical.  He  unsuccessfully 
contested  the  borough  of  Blackburn  in  1869,  and  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  1880 ;  but  in 
1883  was  returned  to  parliament  by  the  borough  of  Xewcastle-upon-Tyne.  In  1888  and 
1892  be  was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  He  has  published  T/u  Limits  of  the  HisloriaU 
Method;  Critical  Miscellanies;  elaborate  critical  studies  of  Voltaire;  Didirot;  Souiaecut 
Burke;  Emerson;  JValpole ;  a  Life  of  Richard  Cobden,  etc. 

MOBIET,  Thohab.  d.  1604  ;  b.  England ;  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed, 
after  studying  music  with  William  Birde,  a  "  gentleman  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel," 
In  IIKKBL  He  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  Italian  composers,  and  many  of  hla 
oomposiUonB  are  madrigaU  and  canzonets  in  the  Italian  manner.  He  also  wrote  a  nnm- 
ber  of  anthems.  He  edited  a  collection  of  madrigals  by  different  English  compoeert, 
one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  John  Hilton,  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  who  appears  In  it 
as  Oriana.  The  title  of  this  book  is  The  Triumpha  of  Oriana.  Morley  was  also  the 
author  of  a  work  called  A  Piaine  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Praetieal  Musteke, 

XOBX0V8,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Thb  Church  of  Jbhub  Christ  op  Latter- 
Dav  Saints,  are  a  reli^ous  sect  founded  by  a  native  of  the  United  States  named  Joseph 
Smith.  Smith  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Windaor 
CO.,  Vt.,  Dec.  38, 1605.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  10,  his  parents  removed  to 
FBhnyr%  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  four  years  later,  tothetownof  Hancheiter,  about 
0  m.  off.  The  reputation  of  the  family  is  aud  to  have  been  of  the  worst  kind;  we  are  * 
told  that  they  avoided  honest  labor,  were  intemperate,  untruthful,  and  -suspected  of 
aheep-stealing  and  other  offenses.  These  accusations  are  generally  denied  by  Mormons, 
but  Smith  himself  partly  admitted  them,  affirming  that  he  "had  never  done  anything  so 
bad  as  was  reported  of  king  David,  the  man  according  to  Qod's  own  heart."  Neverthe- 
less, a  rude  sensual  religiosity  appears  to  have  been  mixed  up  with  his  more  carnal  con- 
duct. There  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence — that  of  Ills  enemies — to  show  that  from 
an  early  period  he  was  regarded  as  a  visionary  and  a  fanatic.  This  fact  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  affording  a  clew  to  hia  real  character,  and  an  explanation  of  that  other- 
wise unaccountable  tenadty  of  purpose  and  moral  heroism  displayed  In  the  midst  ot 
fierce  persecution.  A  mere  impostor — Le.,  a  person  who  did  not,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
partly  oelieve  in  his  own  mission,  but  who,  on  ttie  contrary,  felt  that  he  was  simply  tbe 
liar  and  cheat  that  people  called  him — would  have  broken  down  under  such  a  tempest 


"When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  Smith  says,  "I  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
importance  of  being  prepared  for  a  future  state."  He  then  describes  how  he  went  from 
one  religious  denomination  to  another,  but  could  And  nothing  satisfactory— nothing  but 
"a  great  clash  In  religious  sentiment."  Tben  he  began  to  withdraw  into  secret  places 
to  spend  hours  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and  to  receive  angelic  visits.  The  second  of 
these  happened  on  tbe  evening  of  Sept.  21,  1828,  when  it  seemed  as  thon^  the  house 
was  filled  witb  "consumingflre."  In  a  moment  a  " personage"  stood  before  him,  "  with 
a  countenance  like  lightning,"  and  "visible  to  the  extremities  of  tbe  body,"  who  "pro- 
claimed himself  to  be  an  anget  of  God."  He  informed  Smith  of  various  important 
particulars,  aa,  "  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  his  prayers  heard;  that  the  covenant 
which  Qod  made  with  ancient  Israel  was  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled;  that  tbe  preparatoiy 
work  for  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence;  that  tbe  time 
was  at  hand  for  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  in  its  power  and  fullness  to  all  the  nations; 
and  that  Smith  was  chosen  to  be  an  instrument  in  tbe  hands  of  God  to  bring  about 
some  of  hia  purposes  in  this  glorious  dispensation."  Besides  all  this,  the  angel  gave 
him,  by  way  of  appendix,  "a brief  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress,  civilization,  laws,  and 

f governments"  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America — "of  their  riehteousneas  and 
oiquity;  and  tbe  blessings  of  God  being  fintdly  withdrawn  from  them. '  He  was  also 
informed  where  some  plates  were  deposited,  containing  an  abridgment  of  the  records  of 
the  ancient  prophets  that  had  existed  on  tbe  American  continent.  The  aneel  appeared 
to  Smith  thrice  that  night,  and  afterwards  paid  him  many  visits.  He  told  him  where 
the  records  were  deposited,  "  on  the  west  side  of  a  hill,  not  far  from  tbe  top,  about  four 
miles  from  Palmyra,  in  the  county  of  Ontario,  and  near  tbe  maii-road,  which  leads 
(hence  to  the  little  town  of  Manchester."  He  advised  him  to  go  and  view  them,  which 
bnith  did;  but  the  |nophet  was  not  yet  holy  enough  to  obtain  possession  of  them. 
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Ai  length,  after  due  disciplinary  probation,  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  on  Sept.  22,  ISiW; 
placed  inBmilh's  liands  the  wonderful  recorde.  They  were  engraven  on  plates  nearly 
8  in.  loug  by  7  wide,  a  little  thinner  than  ordinary  tin,  and  bound  togetaer  by  thrca 
rings  running  through  the  whole.  The  volume  was  altogether  about  6  in.  in  thickDess, 
a  part  of  which  was  sciiled.  The  characters,  letters,  or  hieroglyphics  upon  the  unsealed 
pwrt  were  smnll,  and  beautifully  engraved.  They  represented  an  unknown  language 
called  the  ■'  lieformcd  Egyptian."  Along  with  tlje  records  was  found  a  curious  instru- 
ment, called  by  Smith  "  unm  and  thummim,"  coDsisting  of  two  transparent  stones,  sel 
Id  the  lim  on  a  bow  'itftenod  to  a  breastplate.  By  means  of  Uiese  stone  spectacles,  God 
enabled  him  to  understand  and  translate  the  ancient  records  into  such  bumble  Englii>h 
as  the  "  prophet"  (who  had  received  almost  no  scliool-education,  and  could  read  with 
difficulty)  was  master  of.  The  records  contain  the  primitive  history  of  America,  from 
its  first  settlement  by  a  colony  that  came  from  tlie  tower  of  Babel,  at  the  confusion  of 
languages,  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c.  of  tlie  Christian  era.  These  primitive  colonihls 
were  culed  Jaiedites;  they  were  a  wicked  and  bloody  race,  nnd  finally,  like  the  Kil- 
kenny cats,  mutually  destrwed  each  other,  millionB  bemg  slaughtered  in  the  final  con- 
9icts.  Silence  again  settled  down  upon  America.  But  a  new  race  came  directly  from 
Jenisalem  about  600  b.c.  These  consisted  of  Lelii  and  his  wife;  bhi  fonr  sons,  Laman, 
Lemuel,  Sam,  and  Nephi,  together  witli  their  four  wives;  two  "sons  of  Isbmnel,"  and 
their  two  wives;  Zoram,  a  servant,  and  liis  wife;  in  all,  16  men  imd  women.  Tliey  are 
supposed  to  have  landed  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  After  the  deatli  of  Lehi,  quarrels  broke 
out  among  the  Inotbers.  The  Lord  had  appointed  Kepbi  to  be  (he  ruler  of  the  new  race 
of  colouistB  but  his  elder  brothers  would  not  hear  of  it;  as  a  punieliment  for  whicli, 
they  and  all  tbar  posterity  were  condemned  to  have  daik  skins,  and  "to  iK-come  an  idle 
peofde,  fall  mischief  and  subtlety,  which  did  seek  in  the  wilderness  for  beasts  of 
prey."  They  are  the  auccstors  of  the  American  Indians,  who  are  Ihiis,  according  to 
Smith's  records,  simply  bad  Hebrews.  The  descendants  boUi  of  Neplii  and  of  his  rebel- 
lious brothers,  increased  and  multiplied,  but  were  almost  continually  at  war  with  each 
other.  In  the  time  of  Ncphl  the  second  an  awful  earthquake  announced  the  Crucifixion. 
Three  days  afterward  Christ  himself  appeared  out  of  heaven;  showed  the  Nephites  bis 
mounded  aide  and  the  print  of  the  natls;  instrucied  tliem  for  forty  days  in  the  tnitlis  of 
ClnisUauity;  healed  the  sick,  blessed  chUdrvn,  administered  the  sacrament,  and  planted 
churches,  with  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  and  evangelists — the  same  order, 
the  same  priesthood,  the  same  ordinances,  gifts,  powers,  and  biessiogs  as  were  enjoyed 
on  tiie  eastern  continent  Hostilities,  however,  mtween  the  Nephites  and  their  dark- 
skinned  brethren  continued  to  rage  as  fiercely  as  ever;  gradually  the  purity  of  their  faith 
declined;  and  finally,  in  884  A.D.,  a  decisive  confiict  took  place  at  the  bill  Cumorali,  id 
western  New  York,  where  the  Christian  Nephites  were  nearlv  annihilated;  niiniclcs 
DOW  ceased,  and  unbelief  gradually  became  supreme.  Shortly  before  this,  however,  a 
prophet  called  HomiON  htra  \)^n  commiasionea  hy  QoA  to  write  an  abrMgment  of  all 
their  prophecies,  htetories,  etc.,  and  to  hide  it  in  the  earth,  till  God  should  see  fit  to  bring 
it  forth,  and  "unite  it  with  the  Bible  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  in  the  last 
davs."  This  is  the  famous  Book  of  Mormon,  believed  by  the  followers  of  Smitli  (hence 
called  Mormons  and  MoRMONiTEe)  to  be  of  equal  authonty  with  the  Jewish  and  Oliris- 
tian  Scriptures,  and  to  form  an  indispensable  supplement  to  them,  containing  God's 
revelations  to  the  new,  as  the  others  to  the  old  world.  In  420  a.d.  they  were  finally 
sealed  up  where  Smitti  found  them,  by  Moroni,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  battle  of 
Cumorah. 

The  way  in  which  Smith  translated  was  as  follows:  he  sat  behind  a  blanket  hung 
across  the  room  to  keep  the  sacred  records  from  profane  eyes,  and  read  off  by  the  help 
of  his  "urim  and  thummim,"  to  one  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  wrote  down  what  the  invisi- 
ble "prophet"  gave  as  a  translatioD — Smith  hlmflelf  being,  as  he  confesses,  but  a  "poor 
writer,"  A  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Martin  Harris,  supplied  Smith  with  the  necessary 
funds  to  get  the  work  printed.  The  Book  of  Mormon  finally  appeared  before  the  world 
in  1880,  with  the  names  of  Oliver  Cowdenr,  Martin  Harris,  and  David  Whltmcr 
ai^nded  to  a  statement  that  an  aneel  of  God  had  come  down  from  heaven  and  shown 
them  the  original  platea  This  was  Immediately  followed  up  by  the  testimony  of  eight 
other  witnesses,  among  whom  were  Smith's  own  father  and  two  brothers  (suspected, 
however,  ft  must  not  be  forgotten,  of  being  addicted  to  sheep-stealing  and  other  nefari- 
ous practices),  who  affirmed  that  "Joseph  Smith,  junior,"  had  shown  them  tiie  mys- 
terious plates.  These,  however,  are  the  only  persons  who  have  been  so  privileged.  No 
other  human  being  has  ever  seen  them.  Lfke  Macpherson's  Ossianic  MSS.,  they  have 
never  been  forthcoming,  however  loudly  demanded,  and  of  late  years  all  knowledge  of 
th^  has  become  traditional. 

Attention  was  soon  drawn  to  the  newly  published  work,  and  a  controversy  spruns 
up  regarding  its  real  autborahip.  Evidence  was  brought  forward  by  the  opponents  of 
oaMi  to  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  lllitemte  and  nngrammaticaf  interpola- 
tioDs,  bearing  on  religious  matters,  the  so  called  Book  of  Mormon  was  really  borrowed 
or  stolen  nearly  verbatim  from  a  MS.  romance  written  by  a  quondam  clergyman,  named 
Solomon  Spalding,  who  died  in  1816.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  arguments  era 
and  am.  suffice  It  to  say,  that  an<»- Mormons  generally  think  them  conclusive;  wmle 
the  "  sajnta"  consider  the  whole  stoiy  of  Spalding's  MS.  romance  a  scandalous  fabricft- 
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tlon.  About  1839  Smith  became  acquainted  with  one  Sidney  Bigdon,  originally  a  com- 
positor and  preacher,  but  who  by  this  time  bad  beffun  to  promulgate  a  species  of 
mcipieut  MonuoDism,  and  bad  managed  to  found  a  little  sect  of  bis  own.  It  u  conjee- 
tured  by  tite  opponents  of  Honnonwm  that  Rigdon  (into  whose  hands  Spalding's  romance 
is  supposed  to  hare  fallen  for  some  time)  eave  it  to  his  new  associate  to  furt&OT  his  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  latter— in  whose  soul  there  may  hare  been  (according  to  our  theory 
of  his  character)  some  rude  and  gross  religious  notions  and  feelings — devised  the  ungram- 
raatical  interpolatious.  This  theory  acquires  some  probability  from  the  fact  that  these 
religious^jassages  do  not  refer  to  old-world  faiths  and  me  practices  of  an  ancient  ritual,  but 
to  quite  modern  questions,  such,  we  are  told,  as  were  rife  in  the  Tillages  of  western  Kew 
York  about  1830.  Calvinism,  Universalism,  Methodism,  Millenarianism,  Roman  Cath- 
olicism, are  discussed,  if  not  in  name,  yet  in  reality.  Infant  baptism  is  condemned;  so, 
strange  to  say,  are  polvganiy  and  freemasonry. 

Undeterred,  nevertheless,  by  exposure^  ridicule,  and  hosUUty,  Smith  and  bis  associ- 
ates  persevered  in  preaching  tUeir  "  doctrine,"  wliich  was  a  new  Americanized  phase  of 
millenarianism.  They  declared  thai  the  millennium  was  close  at  hand,  that  the  Indians 
were  soon  to  be  converted,  and  that  the  New  Jerusalem— the  final  gathering-place  of  the 
saints — was  to  be  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  the  American  continent.  The  "prophet's" 
house  "  was  frequently  l)eset  by  mobs  and  evil-deugning  persons;  several  times  lie  was 
shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped;"  but  his  feaiiess  courage  continued  to  bring  bim  dis- 
ciples; and  on  April  6,  1880,  the  Ohureh  ^  Jenu  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saint$  was  fliSt 
organized  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  N.  Y,  Smith  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  leaders 
and  preachers  of  the  other  religious  denominations,  but  he  kept  his  ground  stubbornly, 
argued  pretty  well,  and  when  argument  failed,  had  recourse  to  a  style  of  zealous  pro- 
phetic asseveration,  which  is  generally  irresistible  with  weak  and  ignorant  people.  If  the 
orthodox  preachers,  however,  could  not  baffle  turn  in  speech,  they  knew  bow  to  inflame 
their  hearers  with  the  most  ferocious  animositv  against  the  new  sect;  and  in  Jan., 
1881,  Smith  and  his  followers  considered  it  prudfent  to  remove  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country.  They  establislied  themselves  at  Kirtland,  in  Ohio,  which  was  to  be  tlie  seat 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  They  now  made  immense  proeresa.  Their  missionaries  were 
full  of  zeal  (none  more  so,  however,  than  Smith  himself),  convells  were  made  in  great 
numt}ers,  and  churches  were  established  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  xoric. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  etc.  Still  Ibe  eyes  of  the  new  sect  turned  westward — to  the  region  of 
tlie  great  prairies,  where  they  might  be  allowed  to  work  out  tbeir  system  in  peace  and 
freedom.  In  the  autumn  of  1831  a  colony  was  established  in  Jackson  co.,  Mo.,  which  a 
"  revelation"  given  to  Smith  assured  the  saints  was  "  the  land  of  promise  and  the  ^ace 
for  the  dty  of  Zion."  Land  jras  largely  bou^t;  preaching  was  vigorously  carried  on, 
a  printing-press  was  established,  a  montlily  periodical.  The  Morning  and  Shening  Star, 
and  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  Upper  Miuouri  Advertiaer,  were  started  to  propagate  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  sect;  everywhere  was  visible  a  spirit  of  industry,  sobriety,  order, 
and  cleanliness.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Mormons  to  state  these  things.  Account  for  It 
how  we  may,  thay  were,  in  many  important  respects,  morally,  social^,  and  Industrially, 
far  in  advance  of  their  neighbors.  When  Smith  returned  to  Kirtland,  he  set  up  a  mill, 
a  store,  and  a  bank,  and  continued  his  propagandist  labors  with  great  success,  Init  not 
without  savage  persecution ;  thus,  for  example,  on  the  night  of  Jmx.  23,  ISSSi,  a  mob  of 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Campbellites,  and  otner  miscellaneous  zealots,  Iwoke  Into  the 
prophet's  house,  tore  liim  from  his  wife's  arms,  hurried  him  into  an  adjoining  meadow, 
and^tarred  and  feathered  himl  Sidney  lUgdon  was  similarly  bandied,  and  rendered 
temporarily  insane.  Smith,  however,  undaunted  by  this  brutal  treatment,  preached 
next  da^  with  his  "flesh  all  scarified  and  defaced,"  and  proved  the  folly  of  persecution 
by  baptizing  three  new  converts  in  the  afternoon.  Meanwhile,  the  brethren  in  Missouri 
continued  to  prosper,  but  this  very  circumstance  deepened  the  animosity  towards  them 
of  all  who  were  not  Mormons.  Whispers  also  began  to  be  spread  atwut  their  indulging  in 
a  community  of  wives.  Tlie  rumor  was  not  true,  but  it  probably  originated  in  I^;don's 
theory  of  the  "  spiritual  wife,"  which  Smith  at  first  denounced,  but  i^erwards  accepted, 
and  thereafter  commenced  "sealing  wives"  to  himself  in  some  mysterious  way  that 
Gentiles  cannot  yet  fathom.  The  first  step  towards  polygamy — a  doctrine  not  yet 
revealed,  however  (in  fact,  contrary  to  the  "revealed"  doctnne  on  the  subject),  materi- 
ally helped  to  inflame  the  liostility  of  the  impulsive  and  unscrupulous  bacKwoodsmen. 
Secret  societies  (a(»x>rding  to  Smitli,  composed  "of  the  basest  of  men")  were  formed  to 
expel  the  Mormons  from  Missouri;  their  periodicals  were  stopped,  their  printing-press 
confiscated,  their  bishops  tarred  and  feathered,  and  numberless  other  outraffes  were  com- 
mitted. Finally,  the  hapless  "saints"  were  compelled  to  flee  across  the  Hussouri  river, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  had  to  encamp  in  the  open  wilderness  on  a  wintcr-oight 
in  1838.  They  8ut}sequently  settled  in  Clay  co.,  in  the  same  state,  where  they  remained 
upwards  of  three  years.  In  July,  1834,  lliey  were  visited  by  the  "prophet"  himself, 
accompanied  by  100  persons,  mostly  young  men,  and  nearly  all  priests,  deacons,  teachers, 
and  omcers  of  the  church.  During  a  brief  residence  of  one  week  among  them,  he  accom- 
plished much  in  the  way  of  vigorous  orgnnizalion;  next  year,  1835,  a  further  step  was 
taken  in  the  development  of  a  hierarchy  by  the  institution  of  a  hody  of  apostles — twelve 
in  number — who  were  sent  out  to  preach  the  new  doctrines  among  the  Gentiles.  One  of 
these  twelve  was  the  famous  Brigham  Young,  who  had  become  a  convert  about  the  close 
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d  16S3,  and  had  Boon  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  wonderful  eagacitj  and  force  of 
character.  He  was  ordered  down  east  among  the  Yankees,  and  made  numerous  coDverts 
even  among  this  acute  people.  In  1887  Orson  Hyde  and  Heber  G.  Kimball  were  dis- 
Mtcbed  as  missionaries  to  England,  where  they  received  large  accessions  to  their  num- 
oers,  eqwcially  from  the  masses  In  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingbam,  Glasgow,  and,  above  all,  from  the  mining 
districta  of  South  Wales,  where  Mormonism,  in  some  places,  almost  competed  for  popu- 
larity with  Methodism  itself.  Since  then  thev  have  extended  their  strange  evangelization 
to  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  the  islands  of  the  Facif  c,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  and 
almost  eveiy  county  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

About  the  close  of  1837  or  the  beginning  of  1888,  the  bank  at  Kirtland  stopped  par- 
ment,  and  proceedings  were  taken  a^dnst  the  ptophet  and  others  for  swindling.  Luck- 
•  Uy,  just  at  this  moment,  he  recetved  a  "revelation"  to  depart  into  Hissouri,  which  he 
'instantly  obeyed,  with  all  the  more  alacrity  that  internal  disorders  had  painfully  rnani* 
tested  th^nselves  in  tbe  new  colony.  These  were  at  last  healed ;  but  the  conflict  between 
the  sainia  and  tlie  other  Mtssourians  became  fiercer,  more  envenomed,  more  sanguinary 
than  ever,  assuming,  in  fact,  almost  the  proportions  of  a  civil  war.  The  prophet  and 
Rigdon  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  flnally,  towards  the  close  of  1888,  the  whole  body 
of  saints,  about  IS.OOO,  quitted  Missouri,  and  took  refuge  in  Illinois.  Here  they  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  town  of  Commerce,  a  name  which  the  Mor- 
mons, in  obedience  to  a  "revelation"  nven  to  Smith,  diaiwed  to  Naavoo,  or  the  city  of 
bean^.  The  country  was  a  mere  wlTdemess  when  the  Mormons  settled  la  it:  it  soon 
beean  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Lieut.  Ounnison  (a  most  intelligent  and  impar- 
Ual  writer)  is  forced  by  facts  to  be  eloquent  in  praise  of  Mormon  indust^,  and  gives  us 
a  perfectly  enchanting  picture  of  the  new  colony.  The  legislature  of  Illinois  granted  a 
charter  toNauvoo;  a  body  of  Mormon  militia  was  formed,  tmder  the  name  of  the  Nauvoo 
legion,  of  which  the  prophet  was  appointed  commander;  he  was  also  appointed  mayor 
ortbe  dtr,  and  was  mus  supreme  in  all  matters  civil  and  military,  as  well  as  religious. 
But  the  doctrine  of  "  sealing  wives"  once  more  roused  the  wrath  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  serious  disturbances  took  place,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  was  that  the  prophet 
and  tus  brother  Hyram  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Carthage.  After  a  short  time  it  began 
to  be  rumored  that  the  governor  of  the  state  was  desirous  of  letting  the  two  Smiths 
escape,  whereupon  a  band  of  "roughs,"  about  200  in  number,  broke  into  the  jail,  Junt 
27,  1844,  and  shot  them.  Disastrous  as  this  termination  of  his  career  was  to  Smith  him- 
self, there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the 
system  which  he  founded.  "The  blood  of  the  martyrs  «  the  seed  of  the  church."  A 
lulo  of  solemn  and  tender  glory  now  endrcles  the  memory  of  one  who  stood  greatly  in 
need  of  this  ^Iritual  transSgaration.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
Smith  was  a  pdygamist,  m  our  sense  of  the  word.  Years  after  bis  death,  Brigham 
Young  produced  a  paper  which  he  said  was  a  copy  of  a  "  revelation"  made  to  Josei^  at 
Nauvoo,  commanding  him  to  take  as  many  wives  as  God  should jdve  him.  But  it  was 
not  till  Ang.  89, 1853,  at  a  public  meeting  fadd  In  the  Bait  Lake  City,  that  the  "  reveU- 
tion"  was  formally  received. 

Smith's  death  created  great  agitation  and  confusion  among  his  followers.  Sidney 
Kigdon  and  others  aspired  to  succeed  him,  but  the  council  of  the  twelve  apostles  unani- 
mously elected  Brigham  Yotug,  and  events  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 
The  l^islature  of  Illinois  liaving  revoked  in  184S  the  charter  given  to  the  city  of  Nauvoo, 
and  the  hostility  of  their  neighbors  not  having  in  the  least  abated,  the  saints  resolved  to 
emigrate  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  civilization,  and  to  seek  a  new  home  amid  the 
solitudes  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  where  they  might  pass  their  lives  in  unmolested  peace. 
Explorers  were  sent  out  to  examine  the  country,  and  brought  back  a  favorable  report  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  valley.  See  Gbeat  Sai.t  Lake,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Utah.  In 
Ftob..  18M,  the  first  emigrants  crossed  tbe  ice-bound  Mississippi,  settled  for  a  year 
in  Iowa,  and  then  marched  under  the  strictest  discipline  across  Uie  great  wildernesses. 
Agricultural  operations  were  commenced  almost  the  instant  they  arrived  at  tbe  shores  of 
the  Salt  lake.  The  cheerfulness,  intelligence,  and  zeal  ezliiblted  on  all  sides  were  truly 
admirable.  The  world  has  never  seen  swifter,  more  active,  more  glad-hearted  colonists 
than  these  singular  "saints."  It  would  be  unfair  to  shut  our  eyes  to  such  facts.  lu 
Judging  Mormonism,  we  must  keep  them  constantly  in  view,  to  prevent  us  from  forming 
mere  abstract  and  theoretical  decisions,  which  win  not  in  the  least  affect  the  future  oi 
Mormonism.  Bri^am  Young  arrived  in  the  valley  July  24,  1847,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  Mormons  In  the  autumn  1848.  The  Salt  Lute  City  was  soon  founded,  an  emigra- 
tion fund  established,  and  settlers  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America;  and 
pertiaps  a  greater  amount  of  phyncal  comfort  was  enjoyed  here  tnan  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  In  1860  the  government  of  the  United  States  admitted  tbe  re^on  occupied 
bv  the  Mormons  into  the  union  as  a  territory,  under  the  name  of  Utah,  and  Brigham 
Young  was  appointed  governor  by  President  Fillmore.  District  judges  were  also 
appointed  by  the  federal  government,  but  these  were  looked  upon  with  n%at  suspicion 
and  mistrust  by  the  saints,  who  finally  drove  them  out  of  the  country  in  1851.  Bngham 
Young  was  now  suspended  from  his  office  of  governor,  and  Col.  Steptoe  of  tbe  U.  S. 
army  was  amxrfnted  his  successor.  He  arrived  in  Utah  in  1854,  but  found  it  prudemt 
after  some  time  to  withdraw  from  tbe  counby    During  tlie  next  two  yeare  the  collisiona 
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between  the  U.  S.  ofSccrs  and  the  saints  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1856  the  whole  of  the  former  were  forced  to  flee  from  the  tenitoiy.  A  new 
guveniOT,  Alfred  Cumming,  was  appointed  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  in  18S7  and 
also  a  new  superintendent  of  Xnalui  affiiirs;  besides  a  force  of  2,600  men  was  sent  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  saints  attacked  their  supply 
trains,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  winter  at  some  distance  from  the  Salt  Lake.  In  the 
early  part  of  next  ip'ear  negotiations  were  entered  into  between  the  contending  parties; 
the  Mormons  submitted  to  the  federal  autliority,  and  the  federal  troops  were  ulowed  to 
encamp  on  the  western  side  of  lake  Utah,  about  40  m.  from  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they 
remained  till  1860,  when  they  withdrew.  After  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  the  United 
States  seemed  determined  to  insist  on  its  authority.  A  federal  goTemor  was  again 
appointed,  and  polygamy  was  declared  in  1871  to  be  a  criminal  practice  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  Brigham  Young  was  even  arrested.  One  of  the  moet  notable 
events  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Mormons  look  place  in  the  year  of  Brigham  Young's 
death  (1877).  John  D.  Lee,  a  Mormon  bishop,  was  brought  to  trial  and  executed  for  his 
share  in  a  crime  till  then  unmvestigated.  In  1867  a  party  of  Mormons  and  Indians, 
under  Lee's  command,  assaulted  a  train  of  150  non-Mormon  emigrants  at  Mountain 
Meadows,  near  Utah,  and  massacred  every  soul  of  them.  The  complicity  of  the  leaders 
of  the  church  was  not  moved,  but  Lee  had  been  clewlj  the  immediate  instigator  of  the 
deed.  By  the  death  of  Brig^iani  Yoimg,  wfaldi  ocourred  Aug.  39,  1877,  the  office  which 
he  filled  fell  to  John  Taylor,  an  Englishman,  though  Young's  actual  position  of  leader  of 
the  Mormons  descended  to  Qeorge  Q.  Cannon,  entitled  "  first  counselor  "  to  the  president, 
also  an  Englishman,  a  delegate  in  congress,  the  Mormon  attwney  at  Washington,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  and  shrewdest  men  of  the  sect.  John  Taylor  died  in  exile  in  1887,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Wilford  Woodruflf. 

Three  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Brigham  Young  his  nineteenth  and  last  wife,  Ann 
Eliza  Webb,  broke  away  from  Mormonism,  and  traveled  through  the  United  States 
delivering  lectures  against  the  institution,  and  parUcularly  its  polygamous  feature.  These 
lectures  produced  no  small  Impressiou.  Congress  conunuM  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
condition  of  Utah  and  the  institution  of  Mormonism.  In  1878  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  severely  censured  the  practice  of  polygamy  among  the  Mormons, 
and  declared  that  their  wives  could  claim  relief  by  action  for  divorce.  In  1874  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  having  the  matter  iu  charge  reported  a  bill 
which  was  utill  more  sweeping  in  its  character,  being  destructive  of  all  local  authority  In 
Utah,  and,  in  fact,  placing  the  territory  in  the  condition  of  a  movlnce,  in  its  relation  to 
the  U.  S.  government.  By  this  bill  the  control  of  affairs  in  Utah  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  federal  officials,  and  its  practical  application  would  have  been  to  root  out  the 
foundation  of  the  system  on  which  Mormonism  depended  for  its  existence.  During  the 
same  year  the  case  of  a  contest  of  Ibo  election  of  George  Q.  Cannon,  as  delegate  from 
Utah,  came  up  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  was  decided  in  his  favor.  But  this 
decision  was  accompanied  by  the  passage,  by  a  vote  of  127  to  61,  of  a  resolution  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  investigation  into  the  polygamous  relation  sustained  by  delegate 
Cannon,  who.  It  was  alleged,  was  imited  by  the  marriage  tie  of  the  Mormon  church  to 
four  wives.  Still  later,  in  1874,  what  was  known  as  the  "  Utah  JudIclarTbni,"pas8ed  the 
house  by  a  vote  of  1S9  to  35,  in  the  face  of  a  resolute  and  eloquent  defense  of  Mormon 
institutions  by  delegate  Cannon.  This  bill  was  supposed  to  comprise  "  a  definite  and 
serious  attack  at  the  very  foundation  of  Mormonism." 

In  1870  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States  addressed  a  circular  to  the  U.  3. 
ministers  abroad  directing  them  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  govemmeuts  to  which  Ilicy 
were  severally  accredited,  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  polygamy.  This 
circular  also  instructed  the  ministers  to  inform  these  governments  as  to  wnatever  facts 
might  be  in  their  possession,  or  which  they  could  oht^  from  consular  agents  or  other- 
wise, as  to  the  emigration  of  Mormons  from  the  different  countries ;  and  to  request 
the  several  governments  to  enforce  existing  laws  against  proselytism  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  emigration  by  the  Mormon  agents  and  missionaries.  Certain  of  these  govern- 
ments replied  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  as  to  these  requests,  that  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  and  inconvenient  to  inquire  concerning  the  religion  or  place  of 
destination  of  persons  leaving  their  shores.  The  circular  from  the  secretaryof  state  also 
expressed  the  determination  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  law 
against  polygamy  contained  In  section  5852  of  the  BevUed  Statute*  (the  constitution* 
utty  of  which  had  been  recentiy  sustained  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court),  and  to 
eradicate  the  institution  of  Mormonism. 

In  1882  an  act  was  passed  by  congress,  known  as  the  Edmunds  bill,  wliich,  in  the 
main  was  directed  to  the  exclusion  of  polygamists  from  office  and  from  the  polls  ;  and 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
bill  was  to  disfranchise  12,000  polygamous  Mormons  in  Utah.  But  because  polygamy 
was  not  at  once  extinguished,  and  because  the  elections  that  followed  were  carried  by 
Mormons,  monogamists  in  practice,  but  polygamists  in  belief,  so  that  the  new  legisla- 
lature  was  as  much  iu  favor  of  the  doctrine  as  the  old,  hasty  criticism  asserted  that  the 
hill  would  proved  as  futile  as  previous  legislation  against  polygamy.  But  bv  those  well 
informed  in  Utah  affairs,  it  was  not  expected  that  tiie  disfranchisement  would  have  im- 
mediate effect   In  a  report,  made  by  the  Utah  commissioners  to  oongress,  1888,  they 
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expressed  ^reat  confidence  in  the  final  eilect  of  the  bill  upon  [xilygamy,  saying  amoue 
other  things :  "  The  very  existence  of  the  law  disfranchising  the  polygamists  must  tana 
to  de^roy  their  Influence,  whenever  it  is  understood  that  this  is  to  be  a  permanent  diS' 
crimination.  Those  Mormons  who  have  the  ballot  will  after  a  time  be  conscious  of  a- 
power  which  they  will  be  unwilling  to  use  forever  at  the  bidding  of  Uiose  who  have 
it  not.  The  fact  also  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  political  in- 
fluence  of  the  People's  party  (as  the  Mormons  style  thmselvea)  to  have  a  large  body  of 
their  members  who  are  not  polyeamlsts,  must  tend  In  Ume  to  weaken  the  practice  of 
polygamy,  for  everr  unmarriea  Mormon  who  takes  but  one  wife  additional  loses  three 
votes  for  hia  party— his  own  and  those  of  his  two  wives  (woman  suffrage  being  estab- 
tbhed  by  law  in  Utah).  Another  consideration — his  influence  upon  young  men  and  the 
rising  generation — is  entitled  to  great  weight.  Seeinr  atl  the  offices  of  honor,  trust,  and 
profit,  such  as  delegate  to  congress,  probate  judges,  sheriffs,  etc.,  held  hy  monogamists,  I 
while  polygamists  are  wholly  excluded,  the  aspiring  young  mm  of  the  territory  would  pre- 
sent aa  anomaly  in  human  nature  If  they  should  fail  to  be  strongly  influenced  agunst 
ffohig  into  a  relation  which  thus  subjects  them  to  political  ostracism  and  fixes  on  them 
the  stigma  of  moral  turpitude."  This  report  placed  in  a  strong  light  the  final  effect  of 
disfranchisement ;  but  there  were  clauses  in  the  law  whose  efleots  upon  polygamy  were 
prompt  and  Immediate ;  such,  for  Instance,  as  the  clause  which  excluded  from  juries  all 
persons  who  had  practised  polysamy,  or  all  who  believed  that  it  was  right  for  a  man  U> 
have  more  than  one  wife  ;  and  the  clause  which  provided  that  If  any  one  man  in  the 
territory  lived  with  more  than  one  woman  in  the  marital  relation  he  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Formerly  there  was  enough  law  in  Utah  fur  the  supprensioa 
of  polygamy,  but  ft  was  Impossible  to  enforce  It,  because  polygamists  or  tbeir  sympa- 
ihizere  sat  upon  juries ;  and  testimony  needed  to  establish  polygamous  marriage  was 
suppressed.  But  under  the  present  law  some  of  the  leading  Mormons  have  been  con- 
Ticted,  among  them  George  Q.  Cannon,  the  Mormon  delegate  to  congress.  The  Antl- 
Hcvmon  bill  of  1887  anaullea  all  territorial  acts  establishing  the  religious  corporation 
known  as  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter  Day  Stints,  and  the  corporation 
known  as  the  Perpetual  Fund  Emigration  Company,  and  obliged  all  voters,  offloexs,  and 
jarois  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  U.  S. 

In  July  of  that  year  a  constitutional  convention  was  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  a 
constitution  was  adopted  by  Its  members,  all  Mormons,  prohibiting  polygamy  and  un- 
bwful  cohabitation,  but  Congress  refused  to  admit  the  Territory.  On  May  19,  1890, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided,  on  appeal,  a  case  brought  to  test  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Edmunds  Act,  Its  verdict  (three  judges  dissenting)  being  that  this  act 
was  within  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  that  the  proceedings  already  instituted  had 
been  properly  taken.  Iq  Sept.,  1890,  President  Woodruff  declared  both  by  a  proclama- 
tion and  in  conference  that  the  church  accepted  the  United  States  law  prohibiting  pc^g- 
amy.  In  18M,  Ogdeu,  and  in  1890,  Salt  Lake  City,  the  elections  were  carried  by  "Gen> 
tOea" 

Hierarehieal  Organieation. — The  following  is  a  sunmury  of  the  main  features  of  the 
OTganization  :  First,  there  is  a  president,  and  lie  has  two  counselors.  Second,  there  are 
twelve  apostles.  The  president  is  one  of  them,  and  each  receives  a  salary  of  $1500  per 
annum  ;  the  president,  moreover,  exercising  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  other  eleven. 
Third.  Uiere  are  seven  presidents  designated  as  the  presidents  of  tbe  seventies,  each  body 
consisting  of  seventy  elders,  there  being  eighty  of  these  seventies  in  Utah,  each  seventy 
having  aeven  presidents,  and  each  seven  one  president.  The  seventies  make  annual  re- 
ports, and  all  of  these  officials  mentioned  constitute  tbe  general  authorities  of  the  church, 
next  comes  tbe  head  patriarch  of  the  church,  the  dignmr  being  hereditary  when  the  can. 
didate  is  worthy,  the  incumbent  residing  In  Salt  Lake  City,  and  being  endowed  with  the 
power  to  bless  the  people  by  laying  on  of  hands.  There  is  next  a  presiding  bishop  whq 
attends  to  the  collection  of  tithes— the  collection  from  this  source  being  |1,000,000  annu- 
ally. "  Zion  "  is  divided  into  28  stakes,  each  of  which  has  a  president,  and  is  divided 
a^n  into  wards,  and  each  ward  into  districts  :  the  district  has  a  quorum  of  teachers, 
whose  burinesB  it  is  to  visit  each  family  periodically,  and  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  Uie  members.  Each  district  has  a  meeting-house,  Sunday-school,  day-«chool,  young 
men's  mutual  improvement  society,  primary  association  for  small  children,  and  usually 
a  dramatic  society.  At  Cedar  City  there  Is  a  co  operative  store,  a  tannery,  and  a  grist- 
mDl.  The  church  organization  ends  with  the  priests  and  deacons.  There  is  a  Sunday- 
school  organization  known  as  the  Deseret  Sunday-school  union.  There  are  temples  at 
^.  George,  Logan,  Mantl,  and  Salt  Lake  City, 

Doctrine. — The  saints  are  almost  Incredimr  materialistic  in  their  doctrines.  Their 
g^head  is  fonned  on  BnddUstic  principles.  While  professing  to  believe  in  the  trinity, 
they  explain  that  Ood  was  once  a  man,  who  has,  however,  so  advanced  in  intelligence 
and  power  that  he  may  now  be  called  (comparatively  speaking)  perfect^  Infinite,  etc., 
but  toat  he  has  still  the  'form  and  figure  of  a  man ;  he  has  even  "legs,"  as  u  evident  (Mys 
Mr.  Pratt,  "  the  leading  scholar  of  the  Mormon  church  ")  from  his  appearance  to  Abra- 
baui,  though  he  has  this  advantage  over  his  creatures,  that  "  he  can  move  up  or  down 
throng  tbe  air  without  using  them."  Christ  is  the  offspring  of  the  "material"  union, 
on  the  plains  of  Palestine,  of  God  and  tbe  Virgin  Mnry— the  latter  being  duly  married 
after  betrothal     the  angel  Galmel.    Tet  he  is  believed  to  have  had  a  previous  existence 
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to  hsTe  eTen  made  the  nnlvene  out  of  "  unformed  chaotic  matter  as  old  as  God/'  and  his 
wonhip  Is  enjoined  as  Lord  of  alL  The  Paraclete  is  vaguely  described,  bnt  is  also 
materia).  It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  is  an  older  trinity,  that  of  "  £)ohim, 
Jehovah,  and  Michael,  which  is  Adam. "  Adam,  again,  is  declared  to  be  the  "  god  "  of 
JesDB  Chriit;  Jesos  Christ,  the  sod  of  Josq>h  Smltn;  and  Joaroh  ftnlth  li  now  tiie  god 
of  this  generation :  bat  the  whole  sflidr  Is  a  mass  of  nninteUl^ue  rabbish.  The  human 
Intellect  probably  never  sank  into  more  abysmal  nonsense;  all  that  can  be  definitely  set 
before  the  mind  is  that  Mormons  believe  that  by  faith,  obedience,  holiness,  any  man 
may  rise  into  a  deity,  and  acquire  the  power  of  making,  i>eopling,  and  ruling  a  "  world  " 
foreverl  The  $ee<md  article  of  the  Mormon  creed  aflonns  that  "men  will  oe  punished 
for  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  transgressions;"  the  third  article  states  that 
"  through  the  atoDement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may  be  saved  by  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  Gk)spe]."-  The/wrtA  article  affirms  these  "ordinaacea"  tobe:  1.  Faith 
In  the  Ix>rd  Jesos;  S.  Bepentance;  8.  Bapthm;  4.  ^podtion  of  hands  by  the  ^ft  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  5.  The  Lord's  Supper,  adnunisteored  kneeling.  The  saints,  who  are  much 
averse  to  strong  drinks,  use  water  instead  ot  wine  in  the  sacrament,  which  is  taken  evenr 
week.  The  article  declares  that  "men  must  be  called  to  the  work  of  God  by  inrot- 
ratiou;"  the  nzfA,  that  the  same  organization  must  now  exist  that  existed  in  the  primitive 
churcti;  the  seventh,  that  miraculous  gifts — "discemiug  of  spirits,  prophecy,  revelations, 
visions,  healing,  tongues,"  etc. — have  not  ceased.  The  ' '  discerning  of  spirits  "  led  Smith, 
or  rather  his  friends  Itigdon,  Pratt,  etc.,  who  are  understood  to  be  the  real  authors  of  the 
metaphysics,  into  a  variety  of  curious  speculations.  They  believe  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  not  created,  but  "  coexisted  equal  with  God."  The  eighth  article  is  decidedly  lib- 
eral ;  it  expresses  a  belief  that  the  word  of  God  is  recorded  not  only  in  the  Bible  and  the 
book  of  Mormon,  but  in  "all  other  good  books."  As  for  the  contradictions  that  exist  in 
ttie  first,  they  are  admitted,  but  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  "  corruptions,"  and  that  they 
can  be  removed  by  any  prophet's  inspirM  explanations.  On.  the  other  bond,  the  state- 
ment that  the  saints  pretend  to  have  a  new  and  inspired  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
denied  by  Brigham  Young  In  a  conversation  with  Dixon  (JV«w  AToeriea,  vol.  1.  pp.  216- 
817).  The  mmA  article  ezpteaseB  a  belief  In  all  Uiat  God  has .  revealed,  is  reveaung,  or 
will  yet  reveal.  The  tenth  affirms  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  the  restoration  of  tiw 
ten  tribes  (the  "American  Indians,"  who  are,  in  consequence,  treated  with  considerable 
htmianity  by  the  saints;  the  negro,  on  the  other  hand,  oeing  excluded  from  the  M(»m(m 
church,  as  a  descendant  of  Gain),  the  establishment  of  the  new  Zion  on  the  western  con- 
tinent — the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  the  transformation  of  earth  into  a 
paradise.  The  elmenih  article  maintains  "the  Kteral  resurrection  of  the  body."  The 
tw^fth  article  asserts  the  absolute  liberty  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion ;  the 
MrteetUh  declares  it  the  duty  of  the  saints  and  all  others  to  \x  "  subject  to  the  powers 
that  be,"  whether  monarchical  or  republican.  The  fourteenth  and  last  is  worthy  of  being 
aniveraally  accepted:  "We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  temperate,  benevolent, 
Tirtuotts,  and  upright;  and  in  doing  good  to  all  men;"  also  that  "  an  idle  or  lazy  per 
■on  cannot  be  a  Christian,  neither  have  salvation." 

An  "apostate,"  excommunicated  in  1869,  testified  in  court  that  the  Endowment 
House  ritual  was  not  written,  but  that  at  the  ceremony  neophytes  took  the  following  oath : 

"  You,  each  and  all  of  you,  agree  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  Joseph  and 
Hiram,  who  have  ae^ed  their  testimony  wltn  tiicir  blood,  and  that  you  will  teach  this 
to  your  children  and  children's  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  This  you 
do  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  nunistering  angds." 

Of  the  307,000  people  In  TJtah,  about  166,M0  are  Mormons.  But  this  sect  or  nation 
does  not  alone  hold  sway  in  Utah.  It  has  also  the  balance  of  power  in  Idaho  and  Art 
zona,  and  is  rapidly  populatiag  Wadiington,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  The 
vote  of  Idaho,  for  congressman,  at  the  election  of  1880,  is  alleged  to  have  been  carried  by 
an  order  from  George  Q.  Cannon,  directing  that  all  the  Mormons  in  that  territory  sliould 
vote  for  a  certain  man  whom  he  named :  all  the  Mormons  in  Idaho  voted  accordingly, 
as  a  unit.  The  Mormons  are  agriculturists,  and  wherever  they  go  occupy  the  arable 
Wds  for  their  farms,  andthehUl-sidf»for  pasturage  for  their  stock.  Themmesaregivea 
up  to  the  Gentiles,  who  become  the  patrons  of  the  MonnoQS  for  their  supplies.  Already 
tiie  Mormons  have  endeavored  to  place  such  a  tax  on  ilio  proceeds  of  mining  in  XJiah  as 
should  render  the  business  unprotitable,  and  thus  remove  the  only  temptation  for  Gen- 
tile settlement.  The  nature  of  the  people  by  whom  tlie  Mormon  territory  is  being  con- 
stantly populated  by  immigration  is  of  a  kind  to  fall  readily  under  the  htfluence  of 
astute  leaders:  an  influence  which  is  assisted  by  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  immi- 
grants Tliese  immigrants,  assisted  in  leaving  a  land  where  they  have  t>een  forced  to 
uve  in  abject  deetltation,  the  most  arduous  labor  for  the  mere  necwisaries  of  life, 
find  themselves  transported  to  a  country  rich  in  vegetables,  meat,  fruit,  and  flsh ;  where, 
among  a  people  industrious,  comfortable,  and  apparently  happy,  they  are  easily  imbued 
with  Uie  principles  under  which  these  conditions  have  seemingly  been  wrought  out. 
The  resalt  is  subordination  to  the  commands  of  their  leaders;  and  a  confiding  belief  in. 
the  merits  of  the  church  and  the  sect,  which  is  student  to  nader  them  in«t.rwiiuwita  Jn 
the  hands  of  the  president  and  his  subordinates. 

As  to  the  possible  future  of  the  Institution  of  Mwinoniam  h  is  proper  to  quote  the 
following  statement  of  a  bishop,  setting  forth  the  hopes  and  designs  of  the  Mormons  them- 
adves:  "Like  a  jcraia  of  mustard  waa  the  tnitii  pluted  in  Zion,  and  it4s  destined  to 
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tpnad  through  all  the  world.   Our  church  haa  heen  organized  odIt  flft7  jean,  and  vot 
bdiold  its  wealth  and  power.   We  look  forward  withperfect  confldeDce  to  the  day  when 
we  will  hold  the  reins  of  the  U.  S.  government.    That  is  our  present  temporal  aim'i 
tSta  that  we  expect  to  control  tlie  continent. "   When  the  newspaper  correspondent,  to 
whom  this  was  said,  remarked  that  such  a  scheme  Beemed  somewhat  Tisionary,  consld- 
ering  the  fact  that  Utah  cannot  secure  recognition  as  a  state,  the  bishop's  reply  was: 
"  Do  not  be  deceived :  we  are  looking  after  that.   We  do  not  care  for  these  temtorial 
(Acials  sent  out  to  govern  us.   They  are  nobodies  here.   We  do  not  recognize  them. 
Neither  do  we  fear  any  practical  interference  by  congress.   We  intend  to  have  Utali 
recoKntied  as  a  state.   To-day  we  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Idaho,  we  rule  Utab 
abeolutely,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  wiU  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Arizona  and 
Wyoming.  Our  vote  Is  solid,  and  will  always  remain  so.  It  will  be  thrown  where  the  most 
good  wiU  be  accomplished  for  the  diurai.   Then,  in  some  great  political  crisis,  the 
two  preeent  political  parties  will  bid  for  our  support   Utah  will  then  be  admitted  as  a 
polygunotts  state,  and  tlie  other  territories  we  have  peacefully  subjurated  will  be  admitted 
abo.   We  will  then  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  will  dictate  to  the  country.    In  time 
oar  i^inciples.  which  are  of  sacred  ongin,  will  spread  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  poaseas  the  ability  to  turn  the  politiciu  scale  in  any  particular  community  we  de^re. 
Oar  people  are  obedient.   When  they  ere  called  by  the  church  they  promptly  obey. 
Tiiey  sell  their  houses,  lands,  and  stock,  and  remove  to  any  part  of  the  country  the  church 
may  direct  them  to.   You  can  imagine  tlie  results  which  wisdom  may  bring  about,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  church  organization  such  as  ours.   It  is  the  completeat  one  the  world 
baa  ever  seen.   We  have  another  advantwe.   We  are  now  and  shall  alw^  be  in  favor 
of  woman  sufFra^   The  women  at  Utah  vote,  and  they  never  desert  the  colors  of  the 
church  in  a  political  contest.   They  vote  for  the  tried  friends  of  the  church.*' 

There  is  a  large  body  of  Mormons  under  (he  leadership  of  Joseph  Smith,  eldest  son 
of  the  "prophet,"  who  repudiate  polygamy,  and  denounce  Bri^ham  Young  as  a  pro- 
mulgator of  false  doctrines.  This  sect  styles  itself  the  "  Hcorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  Xjatter  Day  Saints,"  and  holds  that  the  legitimate  successor  to  Joseph 
Smith  was  his  eldest  son ;  that  the  allegation  that  Smith  Introduced  polygamy  on  me 
itreaEth  of  Divine  Tevelatioa  was  an  Invention  of  Brigham  Young ;  that  the  Utah 
cburui  had  departed  from  the  faith  ;  and  that  the  Reorganized  church  Is  the  true  suc- 
cessor to  the  original  church,  and  as  such  is  legally  entitled  to  all  that  church's  property' 
and  rights.  Tins  legal  right  was  recoenlzed  by  the  U.  S.  court  of  Ohio,  1888,  whica 
awardM  to  them  a  temple  in  Eirtland,  consecrated  in  1836,  and  over  the  right  to  the 
possession  of  which  there  had  been  a  long  litigation  between  the  Reformed  and  Utah 
churches.  The  beadowters  of  the  Reformed  church  are  at  Lamonl,  Iowa,  and  it  num- 
bers altogether  about  &7;000  members.  It  sends  missionaries  to,  and  circulates  tracts  In 
Utah,  where  it  has  maintained  a  mission  since  1868.  The  Utah  church  numben  about 
144 ^wO  members  in  the  territory,  and  altogether  in  America  and  Europe  about  SXM.OOO. 

There  are  8000  in  New  Zealand,  and'^8143  in  Great  Britain.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Edmunds  Act  thousands  of  Mormons  have  emigrated  to  Mexico. 

About  1800  are  yearly  added  to  the  church  In  the  United  States  by  emigration,  chiefly 
from  Scandinavian  countries.  The  total  number  of  foreign  adherents  received  between 
1881  sad  1889  was  16,094.   About  26  Mormon  periodicals  ore  published. 

See  Boat  Mormm  (1880) ;  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenatiis,  consisdng  of  select 
"  revelations  "  given  to  Smith  (1883) ;  7  Is  Pearl  <(f  Great  Price,  also  by  Smith  (first  pub- 
lished, liTerpool,  1851) ;  Journal  of  XHseourtet,  hy  Brigham  Youne  and  others  (1864  et 
sw.);  Bx^oration  and  Survey  of  tke  Great  Salt  Lake,  by  C»>t.  Stansbury  (18w) ; 
Jiormoju,  or  Latter-day  Sainte,  by  Lieut.  Gunnison  of  the  U,  S.  topographical  enj^neeis 
(1858);  71i«Jfi*rm(m«,  by  Col.  T.L.  Kane  (1850);  Voyage  au  Pay*  dee  Jformont,  parJules 
Ren^  (1860V,  T/ie  City  of  the  Sainte,  by  R.  F.  Burton  (1861);  Dixon's  iVw  America 
{ISfffi ;  and  Busch,  GMchiehte  der  Mormomn  (Leipslc,  1870) ;  Mrs.  Stenhouse,  An, 
Bnf^ehwoman  in  Utah  (1880) ;  Kennedy,  Early  Daya  of  Mormoniem  (1888) ;  Bancroft, 
Biilory  (f  Utah  (1889). 

XOSMTB'ISX,  a  family  of  malacopterous  fishes,  allied  to  the  eeoddot,  or  pike 
family;  having  longish  compressed  bodies,  and  a  slender  tail,  swelling  out  at  the  on^ 
ctf  the  caudal  fln.  The  skin  of  the  head  is  naked,  enveloping  the  gill-coveis  and 
ISTS,  leftving  onfy  a  e&t  for  gill-opening.  The  mouth  is  small.  All  the  known  species 
inbabit  the  rivers  of  Africa.  The  Srabfbd-nosed  Morictbtis  (Mormynte  oxyrhyitehttii 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  fishes  of  the  Nile.  It  is  caught  by  lines  baited  with  worms. 
The  mormyridK  are  nocturnal  fishes.  They  are  sometimes  represented  on  Egyptian 
mooumeDt^  and  seem  to  have  been  held  sacred  by  the  ancient  E^ptians. 

WOKE  At,  PsiuPPB  Seigneur  du  Plessis-Marl^,  1549-1628;  illustrious  as  a 
writer  and  actor  during  the  most  direful  period  of  religious  intolerance  in  France.  He 
was  son  of  a  Roman  Catholic  father  who  destined  him  for  the  church,  and  of  a  Prot- 
estant mother  whose  opinions  be  imbibed;  becoming  according  to  Voltaire  "  the  most 
vfartuouB,  and  greatest  of  men."  Tlioroughly  educated  in  school,  and  by  much  travel  in 
youth  in  Italy  and  Oennan^,  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  22  at  Cologne  engaged  in  tlwo- 
logical  discussions  and  writings  to  inspire  the  low  countries  to  defy  the  Spanish  power. 
His  address  to  Colienv,  then  minister  orFr&nce,  designed  to  secure  that  minister's  influ- 
ence for  WUliam  ox  Orange,  was  a  marvel  of  literary  power-   The  minister  bad  ahready 
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resolved  to  send  Mornay  as  confidential  representative  to  that  prince  when  the  massacre  of 
:St.Bartholemew's  took  place  and  the  youngwiiter  barely  escaped  from  Paris  with  his  life. 


furtlier  destniction  of  Proteatanta  in  France.  He  took  part  with  La  None  in  an  unsuc- 
•cessful  movement  of  the  Hugueaots  at  St.  Germain ;  married  an  accomplished  Protes- 
tant lady  in  1576,  and  Immediately  after  joined  the  army  of  Cond€  in  France,  from 
-which  he  was  called  to  become  a  member  of  the  coiincU  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  By  him 
he  was  sent  to  England  on  a  mission;  was  Intercepted  by  the  Spudards  who,  ignorant  of 
hia  mission,  permitted  lilm  to  escape;  and  finally  sncoeeded  in  procuring  from  Eliza- 
beth 80,000  6cus  for  Condi's  army.  He  remained  some  years  in  England  occupied  in 
Btrengthening  the  Protestant  cause  at  the  English  cour^  by  his  writings,  and  by  material 
aid.  In  1584-88  he  was  member  of  the  two  royal  political  counciis  of  Montauban  and 
Sj&  RocheUe,  and  remained  chief  counselor  of  Henry  III.  until  his  assassination.  He 
then  served  Henry  IV.,  and  was  by  him  made  councilor  of  state  and  engujed  in  delicate 
-iiW>tiBtion8.  Wlien  the  king  abjured  Protestantism  Homay  broke  wl^  him,  and  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  insUtution  of  the  euchariet,  in  whidi  he  shows  the  mass  to  be 
condemned  by  the  New  Testament  and  the  fathers  of  the  church.  It  brought  upon  hla 
iiead  a  storm  of  invective  from  all  sides,  but  the  answers  published  only  served  to  cause 
4he  more  universal  reading  of  the  heretical  tract.  Challenged  by  Du  Perron  bishop  of 
-Evreuz,  to  malnt^n  the  truth  of  some  of  its  statements  in  open  discussion,  he  accepted, 
■and  was  caught  in  a  trap  carefully  prepared  to  show  some  of  hia  statements  false.  This 
vas  Hay  4, 1600.  Henry  IV.  was  glad  to  be  sustained  in  ids  treachery  to  old  Protestant 
Isolds  by  the  apparent  d^eat  of  their  ablest  champion,  and  Homay  was  retired  from 
pnldlc  me  until  1617^  when  he  appeared  in  an  assembly  of  notablee  at  Rouen,  and 
again  In  1690  in  efforts  to  bring  concUiatitm  between  inaorgent  Huguenots  and  the 
Cpvemment  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  soon  after  retired  to  his  chateftu  to  die.  By  the 
Catholics  he  was  called  the  pope  of  the  Hnguenota  In  controversial  writings  he  was 
proliflo.  scholarly,  and  brilUiuit 

jnUUrXHO  OLOBT.  See  CoBTOLTuLvs. 

VOBNT,  Charles  Auetrars  Louis  Joseph,  Due  de,  a  noted  EYench  statesman,  of  the 
second  empire,  regarding  whose  parentage  the  biographical  dictionaries  published  under 
Imperial  censorsmp  are  strangely  silent.  It  is,  however,  universally  lielieved  that  be 
was  the  son  of  Queeo  Hortense  and  of  the  Comte  de  Flahault,  and  consequently  lialf- 
brother  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  20,  1811.  The  Comte  de 
Horny,  a  French  not)reman  resident  in  Mauritius,  received  800,000  francs  to  adopt  him 
as  his  son ;  but  he  was  educated  by  his  "  grandmother,"  Madame  de  Flaliault ;  and 
Queen  Horlense  left  him  at  her  death,  in  1837,  an  annuity  of  40,000  francs.  Momy 
entered  the  army  in  1883  as  a  sub-lleut  and  Is  said  to  have  shown  at  this  evly 
period  a  predilmtion  for  metaphysics  and  theology,  which  is  indeed  sufflcientiy  surpris- 
ing, if  true,  considering  his  subsequent  thirst  for  material  gratifications.  He  snred 
-with  some  distinction  In  Algeria;  but  he  soon  al>andoned  a  military  life,  uid  in  1888 
made  his  ASbat  in  the  world  of  Industry  as  a  manufacturer  of  beet-root  su^,  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  Ever  after  ttiat  time,  he  was  mixed  up  in  all  sorts  of 
commercial  and  financial  speculations — railway  companies,  canal  companies,  French  and 
foreign  mining  companies,  credit  societies,  industrial  enterprises,  etc  Cliosen  a  deputy 
in  l&St,  he  qiuckly  attained  a  prominent  position  on  account  of  his  aptitude  for  dealing 
'With  flnandal  questions;  but  events  showed  that  he  was  not  free  from  the  reckless 
■•spirit  of  an  adventurer,  and  his  daring  at  times  excited  a  suspicion  of  enormous  swind- 
Jing  somewhere.  After  tlie  revolution  of  1848,  he  became  attached  to  the  cause  of  bis 
hau-brother,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  subtle  and  treasonable  policy  of  the  Elys^.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  In  the  ooup  ^itat.  His  rdle  was  to  oxbibit  aang-fro^,  and  to 
throw  the  republican  leaders  oil  their  guard.  Nor  did  he  ftul  of  success.  He  paraed 
-the  evening  of  Dec.  1  at  the  Opira  Comique,  and  yet,  by  six  o'clock  next  morning  the 
^eed  was  done,  and  Momy  was  minister  of  the  Interior.  In  1854  he  became  preudent 
of  the  Oorpt  Ligi^tUif,  ana  was  aml^assador  to  Rusua  during  1866-57,  where  he  married 
the  rich  and  handsome  Princess  TmbetskoL  The  result  of  his  Russian  mission  ms  the 
eBtabliabment  of  intimate  political  relations  between  the  two  governments,  and  a 
-commercial  treaty  advantageous  to  Iwtb  countries.   He  died  March,  1866, 

KOROCOO,  or  Harocco,  called  by  the  natives  Maghrih-eUAkaa,  "the  extreme  west," 
x>r  briefly  Maghrib,  an  empire  or  sultanate  in  the  n.w.  of  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by 
Algeria,  on  the  n.  and  w.  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  thas.  by 
the  desert  of  Sahara.  It  ilea  t>etween  27°  and  30^  n.  lat.  and  1"  and  1S°  e.  long.  Itsarea 
is  about  219,000  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  2,500,000  to 
12,000,000.  An  estimate  In  188d  placed  It  at  0,400,000.  The  countrv  Is  generally 
nurantainons,  the  Atlas  (q,  v.)  range  traversing  It  in  several  parallel  chains  from 
B.W.  to  n.e.,  and  sending  out  numerous  spurs  to  both  the  coast-coubtry  and  the  desert. 
There  are,  however,  many  level  tracts  throughout  Morocco,  especially  at  its  western 
and  eastern  extremities,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  The  central  range  of  tlie 
Atlas  forms  the  water-shed  separating  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  AUantlc  and 
Mediterranean  from  those  whi(^  run  southward  to  the  desert.  The  former  rivers  have 
the  shorter  course  and  less  volume,  but  they  are  perennial;  white  the  latter  become 
4ry  in  summer,  and  even  when  nmning  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Muluya,  with  Its  tributary  the  Sharef,  which  dndns  the  n.e.  of  the 
country,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  after  a  coune  of  400  m. ;  the  jCtom^beg, 
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Ba-B^T^b,  Tensift,  Snse,  and  Assaker,  the  last  forming  for  part  of  Its  coiirBe  the 
aonthem  botmdary  of  Morocco,  drain  the  central  and  western  districts,  aqd  fall  into 
the  Atlantic;  the  Draha,  Filell,  Ziz,  and  Olr  irrigate  the  dry  plains  of  Tafilelet,  and  the 
first-mentioned  then  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  sulwequent  courses  of 
the  other  three  rivers  are  not  yet  well  ascertained. 

The  ciiniaU  between  the  central  range  of  Atlas  and  the  sea  Is  temperate,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  falling  lower  than  40°  F.,  or  rising  above  00°  F.,  owin^  partly  to  the 
r^olatins  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  mountains  from 
the  scorching  winds  of  the  desert;  but  in  the  fl.e.  districts,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
said  to  prevail,  and  rmln  Is  there  unknown. 

Among  the  chief  grain  crops  of  the  country  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  dnrra,  etc. ;  and 
among  fruits,  figs,  dates,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  lemons  are  common.  Beans,  peas, 
almonds,  coriander  seeds,  canary  seeds,  etc,  are  also  produced  in  considerable  quantities. 
Morocco  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  mineral  treasures,  but  mining  has  not  been  developed, 
owing  to  the  government  prohibition.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Atlas,  however,  con- 
lideimble  quantities  of  iron  are  mined.  Copper  occurs  in  several  places  as  well  as  gold, 
anUmony,  Bttver,  lead,  rock  salt,  coal,  gypsum,  pottery  clay  and  marole.  M.  was  formerly 
infested  with  wild  animals,  but  the  Isi^er  and  more  savage  species  are  now  no  longer 
common.  There  are  still,  however,  numerous  wild  hogs.  In  the  s.  part  antelopes  and 
ostriches  abound.  The  breeding  of  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  camels,  mules  and  asses  forms 
an  important  item  of  industry.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fish  In  the  streams  as  well  as 
in  the  sea.  The  locusts  are  numerous  and  the  crops  are  often  injured  by  their  depreda- 
tions. 

The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Barbary  In  general,  consist  of  Moots,  Berbers,  Arabs, 
n^Toes,  and  Jews,  and  various  Intermixtures  between  these  races.  The  estlnutte  above 
menUoned  divides  the  population  according  to  race  as  follows ;  Shellah  Berbers,  2,200,000; 
Berbers  and  Tnaregs,  3,000,000;  Arabs,  3,700,000;  and  Jews,  lfiO,000.  Of  the  Arabs  It 
was  estimated  that  about  700,000  were  pure  nomads.  The  n^roes  are  for  the  most  rait 
slaves.  The  Jews  are  the  descendants  of  immigrants  from  France,  England,  and  Hol- 
land between  the  13th  and  15th  centuries.  Very  few  Europeans  reside  in  Morocco,  and 
they  are  confined  to  the  coast.  An  estimate  places  the  number  of  Christians  at  5,000,  of 
whom  abont  4,000  were  centered  at  Tangier.  With  the  exception  of  the  ChristliJDS  and 
Jews,  the  inhabitants  are  all  Mohammedan.  The  state  of  civilization  Is  low  and  a  laige 
put  of  the  nomadic  population  Is  In  a  condition  of  virtual  savagery. 

Besides  the  divisions  of  F^and  Morocco,  which  were  formerly  kingdoms,  the  country 
contains  the  three  territories  of  Tafllelet,  Suse,  and  Draa.  For  purposes  of  administra- 
tion, the  empire  is  subdivided  Into  44  governments  or  districts,  35  In  the  n.  and  9  In  the 
region  s.  of  Atlas;  but  some  of  the  tnbes  are  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs  and  are  merely 
in  name  under  the  authority  of  the  sultan.  The  government  is  purely  despotic,  the 
sultan  having  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  his  subjects.  There  is  no  written  code  of 
laws,  the  sole  repository  of  legal  rules  being  the  Koran.  The  highest  judicial  officer  is 
the  Cadl-el^pjemma,  appointed  by  the  saltan.  This  ofReet  in  turn  appoints  the  cadis  of 
the  provinces.  Judicial  procedure  fs  often  disgraced  by  extortion  or  perverted  by  caprice. 
The  testimony  of  a  Christian  or  a  Jew  against  a  Mohammedan  Is  never  admitted.  The 
sovereign  of  M.  called  by  the  Europeans  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  is  known  among  his 
snbjects  as  sultan,  and  assumes  the  title  of  emir-uf-mumenin,  or  "  prince  of  the  believers." 
The  title  is  hereditary  in  the  mate  line,  but  does  not  necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest 
son.  Edncation  Is  backward,  and  conversion  to  Christianity  proceeds  very  slowly.  Some 
attempts  at  missionary  work  have  been  made,  and  in  1890  an  American  missionary  was 
permitted  to  establish  a  mMon  at  Mequlnez.  Up  to  that  time  the  Interlw  of  Morocco 
was  an  unknown  land  to  the  American  misslonanes. 

The  industries  of  M.  have  remained  stationary  for  several  centuries,  although  their 
products  show  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  and  skill.  The  principal  industries  are  the 
production  of  leather  goods,  and  silk,  the  weaving  of  wool,  and  the  making  of  carpets, 
embroidery,  earthenware,  and  arms,  all  of  which  articles  are  prized  In  Europe,  In  the 
production  of  leather  articles  the  Moors  have  attained  remarkable  skill,  having  long 
known  the  art  of  renderlngany  kind  of  leather  extremely  soft  and  white,  and  of  impart- 
ing to  It  brilliant  colors.  There  is  an  important  caravan  trade  between  Morocco  and  the 
Sudan  and  idso  with  Mecca  and  the  Levant.  With  Europe  commerce  Is  contined  to  the 
eight  ports  on  the  coast,  namely,  Mogador,  Tangier,  Casablanca,  Masagan,  Rabat,  Saffl, 
Araish  and  Tetuan.  The  principal  exports  are  woo),  cattle,  hides,  grain,  beans,  leather, 
almonds,  wax,  feathers,  oil ve-oil,  lentils,  etc.  The  principal  Imports  are  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  sQgar,  tea,  iron  and  Iron  ware,  porcelain  and  glass  ware,  wine,  spirits,  petroleum, 
tobacco,  etc  The  trade  Is  principally  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain  and  Germany. 
According  to  the  figures  of  1895,  Great  Britain  had  fully  one-half  the  trade.  The  staple 
articles  of  import  are  cotton  goods,  most  of  which  come  from  Great  Britain,  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  Increase  of  the  trade  with  Germany.  Statistics  of  1895 
showed  a  balance  of  trade  agiUnst  M.,  the  imports  being  over  $8,000,000  and  the  exports 
over  $4,000,000.  In  that  year  the  United  States  did  not  figure  la  the  commercial  returns ; 
but  effivta  hara  since  been  made  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  latter  country  with  M.  and 
to  secure  more  direct  steamship  communication  between  the  two  countries. 

The  army  consists  of  a  disciplined  force  know  as  Aakar,  numbering  about  10,000 
Infantry  and  4,000  cavalry;  and  a  body  of  about  20,000  militia,  cavalry  and  infantry. 
By  the  aid  of  Spanish,  It^Ian,  and  British  officers,  the  discipline  of  the  army  has  been 
impTored  aoA  senwal  important  military  works  have  been  cairled  out  Besides  the 
foraes  above  mentioned,  were  Is  an  Irr^ular  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry  amounting 
to  about  40,000. 
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The  history  of  Morocco  is,  generally  Bpeatdng,  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Barbary 
(q.  V.)  down  to  the  end  of  tiie  15th  century.  About  that  time,  it  was  formed  into  a 
monarchy,  and,  notwithstanding  internal  dlvisiona,  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity,  and 
flu  ccmflnM  at  the  emiriTeireTe  extended  as  far  south  asTfmbnctoo.  This  empire  fell  to 
^eces,  and  was  succeeded  In  1646  bv  Uiat  of  the  sherifs  of  Tafllelet,  who  conquered  both 
Sforocco  proper  and  Fez,  and  unitea  the  whole  country  under  one  gOTCrnment.  This  is 
the  present  ruling  dynasty.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  the  empire  of  Morocco 
embraced  part  of  the  present  province  of  Algeria,  and  extended  south  as  far  as  Guinea, 
where  it  came  into  collision  with  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Since  the  commen<%ment 
of  the  19th  c  the  rebellions  of  the  wild  mountain  tribes,  the  disturbances  in  Algeria, 
and  difficulties  with  foreign  statecL  caused  by  the  aggressicns  of  the  Riff  pirates,  have 
greatly  retarded  the  well-conceived  measures  of  the  various  rulers  for  ttie  development 
of  the  resources  and  increase  in  civilization  of  Morocco.  In  1814  the  slavery  of  Chris- 
tians  was  abolished ;  and  in  1817  piracy  was  prohibited  throu^out  Morocco.  In  1844 
Morocco  took  part  in  the  war  of  Abd-el-Eader  agunst  the  French,  in  the  course  of 
which  Tangier  was  bombarded  and  Mogadore  occupied;  but  peace  was  concluded  in  the 
same  year.  In  1851  and  1856  complications  took  place  with  France  concerning  some 
French  vessels  wliich  had  been  plundered  by  the  Biff  pirates,  but  in  each  case  compenBa- 
tion  was  given  by  the  sultan.  In  1859  the  Spanish  niremment,  smarting  under  a  series 
ot  similar  outruns,  demanded  compensation,  and  also  an  apology  for  an  insult  to  the 
Spanish  flag  at  Ceuta;  and  on  the  sultan's  disclaiming  all  re^nsibUity  for  these  aets^ 
war  was  declared  by  Spain,  Oct.  23,  1869,  and  a  large  force  under  Marshal  O'Donnelt 
invaded  Morocco.  Two  battles  were  fought,  several  ports  were  bombarded,  and  Tetuan 
taken,,  and  on  Mar.  25,  1860,  the  sultan  yielded.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  sinied, 
April  27,  1860,  Xiy  which  the  sultan  <^ed  some  portions  of  his  territory,  paid  iW.OOO.OOO 
t^astres  towards  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  granted  several  commercial  privileges  to 
Spanish  merchants.  Since  tliat  time,  the  history  of  Morocco  has  been  extemalTy  un- 
eventful ;  but  tlie  steady  weakening  of  the  Sultan  spowv  has  made  future  complicmons 
with  foreign  states  not  unlikely.  Spaia,  France,  Italv,  and  Eoeland  would  all  be  glad 
to  acquire  a  foothold  in  the  country,  and  each  views  uw  other  with  jealous  eyes.  Local 
revolts  in  1892  nearly  led  to  the  intervention  of  these  powers  la  the  affairs  of  Morocco, 
but  mutual  distrust  atlll  keeps  them  in  check.  Huley-Hassan  died  In  1894  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Muiey-Abd-el-Aziz  (b.  1881). 

XOBOOOO  (Arab.  Mdrakash),  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  the  empire  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  In  the  8.w.  of  the  country,  four  miles  s.  of  the  river  Tensift,  and  at  the  n.  end 
of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain.  It  Is  snrrounded  by  a  strong  lime-and-earth  wall 
thirty  feet  h^h.  The  town  U  111  built,  the  streets  narrow,  irregular,  and  impaved;  the 
houses,  generally  built  of  the  same  materials  as  the  wall,  are  one  story  high,  with  flat 
roofs,  and  narrow  openings  instead  of  windows.  A  large  portion  of  the  space  within  the 
walls  la  occupied  with  gardens,  open  areas,  and  market-places.  In  the  bazar  and 
market-place  a  large  miscellaneous  trade  is  carried  on.  Morocco  possesses  about  twenty 
mosques,  of  which  the  Kutubla  Is  remarkable  for  size  ajid  elegance.  There  are  several 
tanning  and  leatherdyeing  establishments,  some  of  them  of  great  extent.  Est.  popula- 
tion (1803),  60,000. 

Morocco  was  foimded  in  1062,  and  reached  the  summit  of  its  prosperity  In  the  ISth 
when  it  contained  more  than  700,000  Inhabitants,  since  which  time  it  has  been  rapidly 
decaying. 

KOSOCCO  LEATHER.    See  Leather. 

ICfKBOH',  'a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  and  thirty-five  m.  s.e.  of  the 
city  of  tliat  name,  on  the  Ouadeira.  It  is  built  on  irregular  acclivities,  and  contains  the 
remains  of  a  once  alnuMt  impregnable  castle  erected  by  the  Moors  on  Roman  founda- 
tions. The  inhabituits  are  engaged  In  the  culture  and  preparation  of  olive  oil.  Fop. 
commune,  16,100. 

KOBPETH,  a  maAet-town  and  parliamentaiy  and  munli^Ml  borou^  of  England,  In 
Northumberland,  is  situated  on  the  Wnnsbeck,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Newcastle.  Of 
the  principal  buildings,  the  parish  church  dates  from  the  14th  c. ;  the  free  grammar 
school  of  Edward  VI. ,  founded  in  1552,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  £660  a  year; 
the  town-hall  was  erected  liy  Bir  John  Yanbrugh.  Flanne)  is  manufactored;  brewinc, 
malting,  and  tanning  are  curled  on,  and  Irom-zoundries  and  com-anills  are  fai  opentkm. 
Pop.  1891,  42,500. 

MOBFHETTB  Oiterally,  the  "  ^aper  "  or  "  fashioner  *■).  in  the  classic  mythology,  the  son 
of  Somnus,  (Seep),  because  he  shapes  or  moulds  the  dreams  that  visit  the  sleeper.  He  it 
flnt  mentioned  Ovid,  and  is  reivesented  as  an  old  man  with  wings,  pouring  8(»imife» 
DOS  vapor  out  of  a  horn. 

■OB?HI&,  CmHkKOi  -|-  H)0,  derives  its  name  from  Morpheus,  in  alludon  to  its 
narcotio  properties.  It  Is  the  most  important  of  the  alkaloids  existing  in  opium,  of  which 
It  constitutes  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth  by  weight.  It  occurs  In  combination  with 
meconic,  and  sometimes  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  obtained  in  short  rectangular  prisms, 
containing  one  equi'^ttent  of  water  of  crystalliz.i.tion,  which  is  expelled  at  a  gentle  heat, 
when  the  morphia  melts  into  a  resiuoid  substance.  Morphia  is  soluble  in  about  1000  parts 
of  cold  and  in  400  of  boiling  water ;  boiltng  alcohol  dissolves  it  freely,  but  it  is  insoluble 
in  ether  uid  chlorofonn.  Its  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  change  the  yellow  color  ct 
turmeric  paper  to  brown.   Mirphia  is  not  so  easily  detected  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium 
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ts  m«coDic  acid  (q.v.).  The  following  are  tbe  ordinary  tests  for  it;  Concentrated  nitric  acid, 
when  applied  to  a  crystal  either  of  morphia  or  of  one  of  its  salts,  produces  a  blood-red  color. 
A  solnUon  of  morphia  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  colored  red  by  a  drop  of  nitric  acid. 
When  It  is  mixed  with  iodic  add,  Iodine  is  liberated;  which  may  be  recognized  by  Ita 
brown  color  and  by  the  well-known  starch-test 

Morphia  is  the  only  opium-alkaloid  which  is  soluble  in  llms- water,  and  this  property 
iffaids  one  of  the  best  means  of  extracting  it.  A  watery  infudou  of  opium  is  boiled 
with  milk  of  lime,  filtered,  mixed  with  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  again  boiled.  By 
this  means  the  Itmc  is  converted  into  the  hydrochlorate(or,  mora  corre^y,  into  chloride 
of  calcium),  the  ammonia  is  volatilized  by  the  heat,  while  the  morphia  is  precipitated  in 
a  crude  form,  which  admits  of  easy  puriflcatioo. 

Morphia  combines  with  acids  to  form  crystallizable  salts,  which  are  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Of  these,  the  kydrocMoraU  (murto^)  and  the  acetate,  especially 
the  fonner,  ara  much  used  in  medidne. 

The  ther^ieatic  uses  of  morphia  and  Itssalts  arc  veiy  similar  to  those  of  opium  (q.v.]; 
but  the  prepaotuions  of  morphia  are  preferable  to  opium  and  laudanum  iu  being  less 
liable  to  occasion  nausea  and  headache.  The  ordinary  dose  of  moiphia,  or  Us  hydro- 
chlorate  or  acetate,  when  given  to  an  adult  to  allay  pun  or  induce  sleq^  langes  from  a 
quarter  of  a  giain  to  half  a  grain.   Hypodennlc  Injemon  of  H.  Is  not  unusual. 

XOBTmiMT.  See  HETAaioBPaoaiB  of  Oboaks. 

WnraOLOOT,  Asnui..   See  HETAMOBFaosis  of  AimtAu. 

■OBPKT,  pADii  Chahles,  b.  Xcw  Orleans,  1837.;  educated  at  8t.  Joseph's  College. 
While  atill  a  boy  be  developcil  remarkable  skill  in  the  game  of  chess,  and  soon  became 
cnthodastic  oonoeming  it,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  this  amusement,  which  was 
to  him  a  serious  study.  He  speedily  became  so  profldent  as  to  defeat  with  ease  the 
idayers  of  his  native  city,  and  his  remarkable  skill  began  to  attract  general  attention 
among  chess-players  throughout  the  country.  In  1867  the  first  chess  congress  was 
organized  in  New  York,  and  Morphy,  being  specially  invited  to  attend,  played  daily  at 
the  rooms  of  the  congress,  which  were  crowded  by  persons  interested  in  chess,  who  were 
astonished  at  his  remarkable  facility  in  tliis  difllcuU  game.  He  defeated  with  ease  such 
players  as  Paulsen.  Fiske,  Marasche,  Liciitenhein,  Thompson,  Heade.  and  others,  the 
leading  chess  amateurs  of  the  country*  and  in  1858  made  his  first  public  exhibition  of 
those  astounding  Umn  deforce,  blindfold  games,  as  to  which  he  had  but  one  equal  com> 
petitor,  Fatdsen,  who  was,  however,  a  ^ar Inferior  player  before  tbe  board.  In  the  same 
year  be  visited  London,  where  he  played  with  Lttwenthal,  winning  a  majority  of  games. 
Heattended,  at  Birmingbaov  theannualmeetingoftheBritishCIwssAssociatioa.  where 
he  played  eight  games  at  once  without  the  board,  defeating  bis  oi^ponents  in  six  of  them. 
In  Puis  he  played  at  the  celebrated  chess  resort,  the  cafe  de  la  regenee,  and  defeated  tbe 
great  French  players,  RiviSre,  Laroche,  Jowmaud,  and  Devinck;  beat  Harwitz  five 
gankee  oat  of  seven,  lodog  one  and  drawing  one;  and  out  of  eleven  games  plavcd  with 
Anderscm,  the  German  champion,  beat  seven  and  drew  two.  He  remainea  abroad 
until  the  spring  of  1859,  exhibiting  fals  remarkable  powers  with  and  without  tbe  board, 
and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Orleans,  where 
he  continued  to  reside,  practicing,  however,  but  little.  He  greatly  injured  his  health 
by  the  strain  upon  his  mental  faculties,  occasioned  chiefly  by  bis  blindfold  playing,  and 
was  foitied  at  last  to  give  up  chess  altogether,  and  never  quite  recovered  liis  mental  con- 
dition.   Be  d.  at  New  Orieans,  18S4.  * 

HOBBEIX,  WiLUAX,  b.  England  ;  came  to  Massachusetts  bay  with  Captain  Robert 
Oorges,  in  18^  He  spent  a  Tear  in  tbe  Plvmouth  colony,  and  on  bis  return  to  England 
pobilsbed  a  Latin  and  Engjisn  poem,  callea  Nona  Anglta,  susxested  by  bis  observations 
ui  America.  It  has  been  republlahed  by  the  Massachusetts  historical  sodety.  Little  is 
known  of  bis  life,  except  that  he  was  a  dergyman. 

MintBlTX,  David  Lawrencf:,  t,l.d.,  1772-1849.  b.  N.  H.;  at  first  a  physician, 
then  a  CoagreAtional  pastor  at  Qoffstown.  In  1807  ho  resumed  tlie  practice  of  medi- 
dne. from  which  he  retired  in  1880.  He  served  for  a  number  of  terms  in  the  New 
Hampshira  legislature,  of  which  he  was  chosen  speaker  in  1816  and  in  1838  he  was 
preddent  of  tbe  state  senate.  In  1817  he  was  elected  U.  8.  senator,  and  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  was  elected  governor. 

WntsnX,  JrsTiN  Smith,  b.  Vt.,  1810;  a  merchant  and  afterwards  a  farmer.  He 
was  a  member  of  congress  from  Vermont,  from  1855  to  ISffl.  During  much  of  this 
period  he  was  dutirman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  and  had  an  important  part 
In  the  economical  and  finandal  tegislaUon  that  came  before  congress.  He  is  the  author 
oi  tiie  famons  Morrill  UaW  of  1801,  uid  a  strong  advocate  of  protection.  He  was  dected 
U.  S.  senator  in  1867, 1872, 1878, 1884, 1880,  and  189tt.  He  published  Tke  Self-Conadous- 
tua  o/NoUd  Peraont  (1886). 

iritMTT.T.  i^x  Mtbick,  b.  Me.,  1813;  graduated  at  Waterville  college  (now  Colby 
university);  was  admitted  to  the  bsj  in  18>I9.  In  1S54  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Maine  legislature;  two  years  later,  president  of  the  state  senate,  and  In  1868-60,  gov- 
ernor, rrom  1861~76  he  was  a  U.  S.  senator,  an  office  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
anpotntDient  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  June  21, 1870.  After  serving  until  the  com- 
IMeUon  of  President  Grant's  administration*  he  received  the  appointment  of  coUeet^of  , 
CDitow  at  Portland,  Me.,  which  post  he  held  until  his  death,  1883.       Digitized  byC:iOOQl 
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KOKBIB,  a  co.  la  e.  central'EaDsas ;  684  sq-m. ;  pop.  '90, 11,881,  chiefly  of  AmerieaB 
birth.  Tbe  eurface  ts  level  and  generally  fertile.  Most  of  it  ia  prairie,  and  in  the  w. 
portilon  there  is  little  or  no  timber.  It  la  watered  by  the  Osage  river,  and  nuTneitnu 
small  tributaries  of  tbe  Kansas  river,  Limestoae  is  found  In  some  parts.  The  prindpal 
productions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay.    Co.  seat,  Conncil  Qrove. 

KOBIUS,  a  CO.  in  n.  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Fequannock  river,  on 
the  e.  and  s.e.  by  the  Passaic  river,  and  on  the  n.w.  by  the  Musconetcong  ;  470  sq.nL; 
pop.  ttO,  64,101,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  uneven  and  crossed  by  » 
number  of  ridges,  of  which  one  of  the  highest,  Schooley's  mountain.  Is  asummer  resort. 
Co.  seat,  Monutown. 

XWKBIB,  ft  CO.  in  n.e.  Texas,  s.  of  tbe  Sulphur  Fork  of  tbe  Red  river.  The  aarfaca 
ifl  diversined,  and  heavily  Umbered  with.  oak.  hickory,  ash,  and  cypran.  The  soil  U 
fntile,  but  not  much  cultivated.  The  counlj  has  lately  been  aet  (df,  and  has  not  yet 
become  thickly  eettled.  Fop.  '00,  6680^   Area,  200  sq.  m.   Co.  sort,  Dangerfield. 

WBXSU,  city  imd  co.  seat  of  Orandy  co.,  111.,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Illinois  river, 
and  the  Illinoia  and  Michigan  canal,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  r^l- 
road:  62  miles  s.w.  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  high  school,  newspapers,  national  banks,  and 
chnrcbes.  St.  Angela's  academy,  for  the  higher  instruction  of  women,  is  here,  a  Boman 
Catholic  institution,  establlsheo  in  1857.  The  city  is  the  center  of  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain  and  cattle.  There  are  mines  of  bitummous  coal  and  floiuing  mills.  Agri- 
cnltura)  implements,  hardware,  leather,  bricks,  tile,  and  other  day  products  are  made. 
Pop.  'flO,  8,058. 

WfSasa,  Bbnjahin  Wotab,  D.D..  b.  WellBboro,  Penn.,  1810 ;  naduated  at  the 
General  theol.  semlnaiT,  1840 ;  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Prot.  Epls.  diurch,  1847 ; 
was  rector  of  St.  Matwew's  church,  Sunbury,  and  St.  David's  church,  Manaytmk: 
asBt  minister  at  St.  Luke's  church,  Germantown.  He  was  consecrated  miss.  bp.  of 
Chregon  and  Washington  territory,  1808.   His  diocese  now  includes  only  Oregon. 

KOBSia;  Chabucs,  1784r-1866;  b.  Oonn.;  entered  the  navy  In  1790.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  American  squadron  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  was  made  lieutf  in 
1807.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  first  Heut.  of  the  CoruHtution,  and  was  dangerouslv 
wounded  in  Uie  engagement  between  that  frigate  and  the  Cfvernete,  Aug.  10, 181% 
Two  yeara  later,  in  command  of  the  Adam*,  he  cruised  along  the  coast  in  eearch  of 
British  merchantmen.  He  was  attacked  on  the  Penobscot  river  by  a  superior  British 
force,  and  was  obliged  to  destroy  his  ship.  He  continued  in  the  service  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  holding  vs^ous  commands.  He  was  successively  chief  of  the  bureau  of  con- 
struction, inspector  of  ordnance,  and  from  1851  till  his  death  chief  of  the  ordnance 
bureau. 

XOIffilS,  Claba,  b.  Cleveland,  O.,  almut  1846;  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
academy  of  music  in  her  native  city,  1862.  She  resided  In  Cleveland  for  several  years. 
Her  first  important  part  was  "  Theresa,"  I'o  the  Orj^an  ofOtneva,  acted  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
1886.   She  married  Mr.  Harriott,  1876.   She  is  gruttiy  admired  In  portrayals  of  emotional 


XOBSIB,  Edward  Jot,  b.  Philadelphia,  1815;  educated  at  Harvard;  elected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1841.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  I843~46;  and  again, 
1857-61.  He  was  chargi  cPaffaira  at  Naples,  1860-54,  and  minister  to  Torl^,  1861-70. 
Morris  published  a  Tour  through  Turkey,  Oreeee,  Xgj^,  and  Arabia  Petrcea ;  The  Tvrkiih 
Empire  ;  and  some  translations.    He  d.  1881. 

KOBRIS,  Geobqb  Popb,  1802-64;  b.  Penn.;  at  an  early  age  he  became  a  journalist 
In  New  Yoric  city,  where  in  1^  be  established  The  Mirror,  a  literary  weekly  that  he 
continued  to  publish  until  1843,  when  he  united  with  K.  P.  Willis  in  publishing  Th» 
New  Mirror  a  year  or  more,  and  then  The  Etming  Mirror.  These  publications  were  the 
representatives  of  the  best  literary,  dramatic,  and  artistic  Interests  of  tbe  day,  having 
among  their  contributors  Bryant,  Halleck,  Poe,  Paulding,  Lej^tt,  Hoflmau,  and  most  of 
the  well-known  literary  men  of  New  York.  In  1845  Mr.  Morris  originated  another 
journal.  The  National  Prm,  which  eventually  became  The  Home  JowruU,  It  is  as  a 
song- writer,  however,  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered;  and  among  tbe  songs  which  made 
bis  name  familiar  may  be  Aientiooed  particularly:  Woodman,  Spare  that  TVee,  Mp 
Mother'a  Bible,  We  were  Boy  Together,  and  A  Long  Time  Ago.  In  1838  he  puUisbed  The 
De$erted  Bride,  and  other  Poem* ;  and  also  during  the  same  year  he  edited,  vith  Mr. 
Willis,  Prote  and  Po^ry  of  Europe  and  America,  Another  of  ois  socceases  was  a  drama. 
Brier  (Mg,  which  was  played  forty  consecutive  nights  In  one  the  New  Y<nk 
theaters. 

■0BBI8,  Oborge  Stlvbbtbb,  b.  Vt.,  1840  ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  wliere 
De  was  afterwards  tutor.    After  speotliog  a  number  of  years  abroad,  in  the  study  of 

Ehilosophy,  he  was  aupointed,  in  1670,  piofcsaor  of  modern  lauguages  and  literature 
1  the  UQiverBity  of  Kichigan.  He  pubUshed  a  trantdation  of  Ueberweg's  Hi^ory  <^ 
J^Ooeophjf,  in  1871.  His  Bntith  Tlwught  and  Thinkert  appeared  in  1880 ;  t'hdlowophjf  and 
Christianity,  1883.    He  d.  In  1889. 

MOBSU,  Gboroe  Ufh  ah,  1830-75 ;  b.  Mass. ;  entered  the  navy  In  1846,  and  was  Ueut, 
in  command  of  the  Cumberland  when  she  was  sunk  by  the  Merrimac,  Mar.  8, 180S,  on 
which  occasion  his  cool  courage  gained  great  praise.  He  was  made  a  commander  in 
1660,  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1874.   He  d.  1875. 
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MtflOtia,  GoTJTKRTfKCR,  1753-1816 ;  b.  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  Columbia,  then  known 
as  Elne'a  college  ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1771.  He  was  Icnown 
M  a  wrfter  of  ability  wbile  still  in  his  teens ;  and  certain  papers  by  him  on  finance  were 
hiriily  considered.  In  1775  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  provincial  congress, 
ai^  was  one  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  constitution  for  the  state  of  New  York. 
In  1777  he  was  a  member  of  the  conticental  congress,  and  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  that  body  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  condition  of  Washington's  army,  then  at 
Valley  Forge.  He  was  appointed  by  Robert  Morris,  in  1781,  assistant  superintendent  of 
finance,  and  held  the  position  for  about  three  years,  when  he  entered  into  mercantile 
business.  He  was  aeaA  by  Pennsylvania  as  a  delegate  to  the  constituttonal  convention  of 
1787,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  to  draft  the  constitution. 
In  1701  he  was  sent  by  Washington  to  England  on  a  diplomatic  mission  ;  and  In  the 
following  year  was  named  minister  to  France,  where  he  remained  until  1794,  when  the 
French  government  requested  and  obtained  bis  recall.  In  1800  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term. 
He  retired  from  public  life  after  he  had  completed  the  period  for  which  he  was  elected. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  remarkably  well  informed. 

XOBUS,  Henbt  W.,  1806-$3,  b.  N.  Y.;  enteml  the  navy  in  1619,  and  was  made 
capt.  in  18S6.  Be  was  attached  to  the  African,  Brazilian,  and  Mediterranean  squad- 
rons  soooessively.  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  was  in  Washington  superin- 
tending the  consbuctlon  of  tbe  Pinwawla.  He  succeeded  In  running  her  by  the  con- 
federate batteries  on  the  Potomac  early  in  1802,  and  reached  the  federal  blockading 
squadron  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  He  dlstlnguiahed  himsdf  in  the  attacks  upon  Forts 
Jackson  and  8l  Philip  at  New  Orleans,  after  tlie  capture  of  which  he  took  the  comnumd 
of  the  aquadron  stationed  there, 

MQEBD,  JoHiTjGKnTLiSB,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  b.  Penn.,  1808;  educated  at  Dickinson  college 
and  Princeton  theological  seminary.  From  1823  to  1869  he  was  pastor  of  Lutheran 
churches  In  Baltimore.  He  catalogued  the  books  In  the  Peabody  institute  at  Baltimore, 
of  which  be  was  the  first  librarian,  and  prepared  a  list  of  lepidoptera  found  In  the  United 
States  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  edited  the  Lutheran  Observer  and  other  peri- 
odicals, and  wrote  a  number  of  books  ■  Popular  Expositim  of  the  Qo^la ;  The  lAfe  of 
CaOtarvM  de  Bora ;  and  some  translations  from  the  German.   He  d.  in  1695. 

K0SBI8,  John  Thomas,  b.  India,  ISM ;  studied  at  Trinity  goIIcm,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  completed  fais  education  in  the  English  colle^ 
at  Rome,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  After  passing  three  years  in  the  diocese 
of  Northampton  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  became  vice-rector  of  the  English  college. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  he  went  back  to  England,  where  he  was  appointed  canon 
residentiaiy  of  the  London  chapter.  He  also  acted  as  private  secretary  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  and  his  successor.  Cardinal  Manning.  In  1867  be  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  for  a  time  rector  of  a  Jesuit  college  in  Malta,  and  Is  now 
professor  of  canon  law  and  church  history  in  St.  Bruno's  college.  He  Itaa  published  a 
LUetfSt.  ThamtuoJ  Oanterbuiy ;  GondnUonof  Catholics  under  Jdmet  I.;  The  Trovbie* 
^aur  C^luiieF<ar^a&en,Z9iaim',  7^  Lttter-ioett  ttf  Sir  AmiM  I^mtet ;  ttad  Oardinat 
Wimnan'e  Laet  lUnem. 

WKH'W,  Lewis,  1671-1746 ;  b.  N.  Y.;  son  of  an  officer  in  the  armj  of  Oliver 
CnHnwell,  who  In  1672  settled  where  Morrisania  now  Is  on  a  farm  of  8000  acres.  He 
ran  away  from  home  when  a  lad,  and  visited  Viiginla  and  the  West  Indies.  Returning 
he  studied  law,  and  at  the  age  of  HI  was  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Jersey,  a 
member  of  the  council,  and  afterwards  member  of  the  assembly.  He  became  chief -jus- 
tice of  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  slate  councilor,  1710-68 ;  acting  governor,  1781 : 
and  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1788,  retaining  the  office  until  his  death. 

XOBBDL  Lswis,  1720-08 ;  b.  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  Yale  college,  where  he  graduated 
in  1746.  He  farmed  the  family  estate  at  Morrisania,  but  in  1196  sold  it  to  his  brother 
Gouvemenr.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  1776 ;  and  on  the  close  of 
the  session  was  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  gain  the  adherence  of  the  Indians  In  the 
coming  struggle.  He  was  again  in  congress  in  1776,  and  was  one  of  Uie  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  His  property  was  seized  by  the  British,  and  the  family 
homeslead  demolished  as  reprisal  for  this  act.  Mr.  Morris  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tareof  the  state  of  New  York  after  the  organization  of  the  state  government. 

XOBm,  Lewis  Nblsoit.  1800-40;  b.  New  York;  grandson  of  Lewis  (signer  of  the 
declaration  of  Independence);  educated  at  West  Point  military  academy,  graduating  in 
1820.  He  was  occupied  in  garrison  and  Antler  duty  until  the  war  with  Mexico,  wh^ 
he  went  Into  active  service,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Keaaca  de  la 
Pahna  and  Palo  Alto.  He  was  killed  at  Monterey,  being,  at  the  time  of  fais  death,  a 
brevet  maj.  and  capt.  of  the  3d  regiment  U.  S.  infantry. 

HttWiTB.  Lbwib  OwEir,  lSi4-64;  son  of  Lewis  N.  Morris:  was  a  second  lleut.  In 
tbe  U.  S-  army,  and  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  ISOl  he  was  In  command  of  a 
battery  stationed  in  Texas,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  though  summoned  to 
larrender  It  to  the  OMifederates,  refused  to  do  so.   In  1602  he  was  appointed  coL  of 
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Qm  118th  IT.  T.  Tohmteen;  and  ahortlr  after,  being  statiwed  at  WaBhhi|ton,  bk 
command  was  coDverted  into  a  heavy  amll^  regiment,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  «w 
attached  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  participated  in  all  the  engagements  of  the 
campaign.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  8, 186^  when 
be  was  shot  at  the  bead  of  his  men. 

■OBBn,  Richard,  xj^d.,  b.  England,  188S;  educated  at  St  John's  college. 
Battersea.  He  became  lecturer  on  the  English  language  and  literature  in  King's  college 
school  in  1869,  aud  took  hoir  orders  in  1871.  Four  years  later  he  was  made  head- 
master of  the  Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  boys  in  1875.  He  has  edited  a  number  of 
publications  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  the  Chaucer  Society,  and  the  Philologi- 
ral  Society;  and  was  elected  president  of  the  latter  in  1874.  Besides  his  editions  of 
early  English  works,  he  has  published,  The  Etgmology  of  local  Namet  (1857) ;  Spedmetu  of 
EuAy  EmlUh  (1867);  Hidorital  Outlines  of  Englith  Aeeidenee  (1872);  BUmmtary  Lemnt  in 
Siatorieal  EttglM,  Orammar  (1874);  and  Primer  ttf  EngUah  Qrammar  (1876).  He  died  in 
18M. 

MKBSn,  BOBKST,  1784-1806;  b.  in  Liverpool,  England;  reeeived  a  common  sduxd 
edncaUoQ  only;  was  taken  to  the  IT.  S.  by  his  fether,  and  when  about  16  yean  old 
entered  the  counUng-faouse  of  Charles  Willing,  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  andcontiniwd 
in  the  firm  for  many  years,  gradually  risiog  by  his  integrity  and  ability  until,  in  1764,  he 
was  made  a  partner.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  he  had  already  acquired  a  veiy 
large  fortune,  and  the  firm  was  second  to  none  in  the  state  in  the  extent  of  its  business. 
He  at  once  ardently  uded  with  the  patriot  party,  and  by  assenting  to  the  non-importation 
act,  1766.  sacrificed  great  trade  advantages  for  sake  of  principle.   In  1776  he  was  a  dele- 

rB  to  Uie  continental  congress,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
0^  he  had  opposed  its  adoption  as  ill-timed.  He  served  for  several  years  on  tin 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  in  that  capacity  was  of  immense  .assistance  to  the 
cause  not  only  by  his  sagacity  as  a  financier,  but  by  his  personal  credit.  More  than  once 
he  rescued  congress  from  a  seeminglv  fatal  crisis  by  borrowing  money  on  his  own  name 
and  that  of  his  firm;  the  $1,500,000  which  enabled  Washington  to  carry  out  his  last 
campaign  against  Comwallis  was  raised  by  his  exertions  and  on  his  own  notes.  From 
1781  to  1783  be  was  superintendent  of  finance  and  was  vested  with  complete  control 
over  the  monetaiy  affairs  of  the  country.  Here  again  he  several  times  used  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  ot  great  wmlth  to  rescue  tiie  treasurr  bom  embarrassment.  The  Bank 
of  North  America  was  founded  in  Dec..  ITOl,  wita  a  capital  of  $400,000  and  was  of 
great  use  to  the  government.  The  looseness  of  the  confederated  bond  between  the  statea 
and  the  general  poverty  of  the  people  rendered  the  financial  management  ^lUiarly  diffi- 
cult and  vexatious;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that,  in  17w,  Horns  resigned  his 
office.  Pi'essed  to  remain  he  reluctantly  continued  his  duties  until  the  end  of  1784,  when 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  bis  accounts,  and  he  issued  an  address,  explain- 
ing his  measures  and  promising  to  fulfill  all  obll^tions  undertaken  by  him  on  behalf  of 
the  government  In  1786-87  he  was  infiueutial  m  procuring  there-establishment  of  the 
Noith  American  Bank,  the  charter  having  been  repealed.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1787,  and  was  afterward  U.  S.  senator  from  I^nnaylvania. 
He  was  more  than  once  offered  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  refused  and 
suggested  the  name  of  Hamilton.  Unfortunate  land  speculations  proved  disastrous  to 
tUs  wealth;  and  on  May  7,  1806,  the  man  who  had  controlled  the  fiaances  of  a  rising 
nation  and  by  his  personal  exertions  saved  it  from  bankruptcy,  died  in  a  debtor's  prison. 

■OBRIB,  RoBEBT  Hdhtkb,  d.  1764 ;  son  of  Governor  I^wls  Morris ;  was  chlef-lns- 
tice  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  26  years  a  member  of  the  council.  In  1754  he  was  lleulen- 
ant-governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  held  the  office  two  years. 

XOBBIS,  Samubl,  1700-1770;  one  of  the  founders  of  Preabyterianlsm  in  Vliglnia, 
about  1760,  was  a  resident  of  Hanover,  and  a  layman  in  the  Established  Church.  On  read- 
ing some  works  by  Presbyterian  divines,  he  became  convinced  that  his  own  denomination 
was  spiritually  dead,  and  with  others  withdrew  and  built  a  house  of  worship,  called  by 
their  opposers  "  Morris's  Reading-room."  The  seceders  were  brought  Into  court,  on 
complaint  of  the  Established  Church,  but  were  quickly  discharged  without  trial. 

MOEEIB,  Staats  Lono,  1728-1800:  b.  N.  T.;  grandson  of  Governor  Lewis.  Ho 
Joined  the  British  army,  and  In  1756  held  the  rank  of  capt.;  was  made  Ueut.col.  of 
the  89th  Highlanders,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry  in  India  in  1761.  He 
was  brig.gen.  in  1768 ;  married  the  duchess  of  Gordon  ;  was  a  member  of  parliament ; 
promoted  to  maj.gen.  in  1777,  and  to  gen.  in  1786 ;  in  1707  was  appointed  governor  of 
Quebec. 

]IOBBZ%  Tbohab.  177^1844.  bw  Ta.;  removed  in  1800  to  Ohio,  where  he  began 
ttie  practice  of  law.  In  1809  he  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court 
After  a  service  of  several  terms  in  both  branches  of  the  state  l^fialature,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  IT.  S.  senate.  Thou^  a  democrat  be  did  not  act  with  the  majori^  of 
his  party,  but  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slaveir,  and  defended  the  right  of  the 
opponents  of  slavery  to  have  their  petitions  considered,  by  congress.  His  independwit 
attitude  estranged  his  party,  and  lost  him  his  seat  at  the  next  etection.  In  1844  he  was 
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the  candidate  for  vice-president  on  the  "  liberty  "  ticket  with  Jamea  O.  Blmey,  His 
L^t  and  Wriiingi  were  pabllshed  by  his  son,  Rev.  B.  F.  Morris,  iu  1856. 

MBTOM,  William,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  contemporary  English  poets,  was 
b.  near  London  in  1834  and  educated  as  a  painter.  In  18G3,  with  several  partners  he 
fonnded  an  establishment  for  designing  and  manufacturing  artistic  fundture  and  house- 
hold decorations,  and  afterward  was  actively  engaged  in  this  business.  His  chief  poems 
are  Tht  De/mae  of  Oumtvere  (1868) ;  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  (1867) ;  The  Earthly  Para- 
rffM^  StoIs.  (1868-70);  Love  is  Enough  (1873);  a  translation  of  Yirgil's  ^neid}  and  Sigurd 
the  Volaung  (1877).  He  also  published  translations  from  the  Icelandic,  S(y)es  and  Ran 
/or  Art  (1882);  and  in  1890  began  the  publication  of  English  versions  of  the  Sagag.  He 
entered  warmly  into  the  sociiuist  movement ;  became  a  leader  in  the  Socialist  league  and 
a  contributor  to  The  Commonu-eat ;  and  published  Signs  of  Change,  a  series  of  lectures 
(1888).  His  latest  works  include  Socialism;  its  Orowlh  and  Outcome  (1893);  Tha  Wood 
besend  the  World  (18M);  Ths  Well  at  the  World?»  End  (1898);  and  Hu  Water  of  the  Won- 
drous I^et  (posthnmous).   He  d.  In  tBBO. 

masn,  Wiluak  Waltoh,  ISOl-eS;  b.  N.  Y.;  educated  at  West  Point.  He 
temd,  with  distinction,  through  the  Seminole  war.  and  was  with  Gen.  Taylor  in  the 
Keikan  war.  He  was  at  Palo  Alto  and  Beflacade  la  Palma,  and  was  made  military 
goremor  of  Paebla,  in  1847.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska,  1868,  and 
was  tn  command  of  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  during  the  civil  war.  He  was  brevetted 
maj.gm.  the  daj  before  his  death. 

XO&BIS-IULIfCS,  probably  derived  from  the  Xorlsco,  popular  in  Bpain  and  France. 
Ko  traces  of  it  iu  England  before  time  of  Henry  YUL,  when  it  became  a  favorite,  and 
almost  an  csaentini  feature  of  festivities.  It  Is  frequently  alluded  to  f  n  the  plays  and  poems 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  At  first  It  was  danced  by  five  men  and  a  boy  dressed  as 
Uaid  Marian.  The  dancers  wore  spangled  doublets  and  hose,  flowers,  ribbands,  and 
UidT  gannoits  were  decorated  with  bells  of  different  notes,  which  sounded  harmoniously 
as  the  dancers  moved.  These  were  called  the  fore,  second,  treble,  mean,  tenor,  bass,  and 
double  bells,  and  much  skill  was  needed  to  make  them  chime  properly.  From  Its 
association  with  the  Hay-games,  the  Morris  was  Incorporated  Into  thepageant  of  Robin 
Hood,  with  various  other  characters— Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  Irlar  Tuck,  Little 
John,  a  clown,  piper,  labourer,  whifflers,  and  the  hobby-horse.  The  Morris-dance  was 
prohibited  by  the  Puritans,  and  though  revived  at  the  Restoration,  it  never  attained  its 
former  popularity.  A  note  to  BcotV a  J?hir  Maid  of  Perth  contains  a  description  of  a 
Morris^Uuioer's  habit.  For  tunes,  see  Qrove's  Dictionary  of  Music,  vol.  II.  Oliondon, 
1880);  8eealsoI>ouce's"Illu8tTationsofShak8pere"(1880);  StmtVB  ^ortt  and  PatHnm 
(1801) ;  and  Brand's  Popuiar  AiOiquitiea  (1849). 

KOSBIB  XSLASS,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  barber  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  8^ 
m.  long.  It  was  connected  with  the  very  first  overt  act  in  the  war  of  the  secession,  a 
faattety  at  Gummlng's  Point,  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  being  concenied  In  the  capture 
of  Fort  Sumter,  April  19-18, 1861.  It  was  made  one  of  the  line  of  defensesof  Charleston, 
Fort  Wagner  and  other  batteries  being  erected  upon  it,  and  proved  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  confederates.  Early  in  July,  1868,  the  union  forces  made  a  descent  on  ih« 
SL  extremity  of  Ae  Island  and  effected  a  landing;  but  the  efforts  immediately  made  to 
capture  Fort  Wagner  proved  unsuccessful.  It  having  been  concluded  to  reduce  this 
important  work  bv  regular  siege,  parallels  were  opened  and  approaches  made,  beginning 
July  9,  with  the  first  parallel.  Five  parallels  were  established  between  that  date  and 
Aug.  36;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  navy,  a  fierce  attack  was  opened  on  S^t.  S. 
onte  cover  of  which  the  approaches  were  pushed  forward,  and  on  S^t  6  the  fort  was 
eracnated.  The  Idand  was  now  employed  in  the  siege  of  Charleston  1^  the  union 
fixoea,  by  ^aiAag  Dowaful  ordnance  of  long  range  on  the  u.  end  of  tlie  island,  and 
nng  these  effectuuly  to  throw  projectiles  into  the  Sty,  4  m.  distant. 

iraBSIBOH,  a  CO.  in  central  Minnesota,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
on  the  n.  by  the  Crow  Wing  river,  drained  by  the  Platte  and  Swan  rivers  and  other 
streams ;  970  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  18,825.    Co.  seat,  Little  Falls. 

XOBSiaoX',  city  and  co.  seat  of  Whiteside  co.,  111.;  on  the  Chicago  and  Xorthwestem 
railroad;  12  miles  e.  of  the  Mississippi  river,  124  miles  w.  of  Chicago.  It  has  the  Odell 
museum  and  library,  Spring  park,  public  high  school,  national  and  state  banks,  electric 
lights,  waterworks  supplied  from  Inexhaustible  springs,  weekly  newspapers,  and  manu- 
factories of  flour  and  refrigerators.  It  Is  In  an  agricultural,  dairying,  and  stock-raising 
r^on.    Top.  '90,  2,068. 

WnUUOV,  RoBEST.  D.D.,  the  founder  of  Protestant  misfdona  in  China,  was  b.  of 
BcottiA  parentage  at  Morpeth,  In  Northumberland,  Jan.  6, 17^  He  studied  tX  one  of 
Uk  Independent  j^oll^es,  and  1805  he  was  sent  to  Macao  and  Canton  by  the  Londoa 
nissIonaA'  society,  to  learn  the  Chinese  language,  and  to  translate  the  Bible  into  it.  He 
reached  Qinton  in  September,  1807,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  was  appointed  translator 
to  the  East  India  company's  factory  at  Canton.  By  the  year  1614  he  had  completed  Ui« 
banslatioo  and  printing  of  tbe  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  Four  years  later,  by  the 
bdp  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Milne,  he  bad  done  the  same  with  the  Old  Testament:  and 
in  1^  he  completed  and  printed  his  great  Chinese  Dictionary  at  an  expense  to  the  Kiist 
la^  company  of  £15,000.   In  1616  he  acted  as  interpreter  to  Lord  Amherst.    In  1618 
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he  Mtsbllshed  an  ADKlo-Chioese  college  at  Malacca  for  English  and  Chinese  literature, 
and  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  After  a  residence  of  17  years  in  China,  he 
retnrned  to  £ngiand  in  1834,  and  brought  with  him  a  collection  of  10,000  books  in  the 
Chinese  tongue.  In  1898  he  returned  to  China-  In  1884  he  accompanied  Lord  Kapler 
to  Canton  as  interpreter,  and  died  there  Aug.  1.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
be  is  author  of  Sotcb  Siniecs  (Lend.,  1812),  being  translations  from  the  popular  literature 
of  tbe  Chinese ;  a  Ohintte  Grammar  (Serampore,  1815),  and  Chinae  Miteellany  (18SS). 

XOKBISOV,  William,  1785-1866,  b.  Canada ;  was  apprenticed  to  the  New  York  fur 
company  in  1803,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  as  a  partner.  During  the  twelve  years 
of  his  service  with  the  company,  he  explored  a  large  part  of  Wisconsin  and  the  north- 
west, and  he  Is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  to  find  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 
From  1816  to  1836  he  managed  the  fur  business  of  John  Jacob  Astor. 

KOBBSKHI,  WiLLtAH  Balu,  b.  Monroe  oo.,  Dl^  1826.  He  received  a  public  school 
education,  and  then  attended  HcKendree  colL,  111.;  was  admitted  to  the  buTi  and 
was  clerk  of  the  circuit  court;  was  a  member  of  the  III.  house  of  reinresentatives  for 
four  terms,  and  speaker  for  one  term.  He  fought  as  a  private  In  the  Hexlcan  war, 
and  during  the  civil  war  was  col.  of  the  4{)th  III.  Infantry.  He  was  elected  as  a  democrat 
to  the  XXXVIilth  congress,  and  subsequently  to  the  Xl^IIId-IXth  congresses.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  in  the  hoiue  as  an  advocate  of  free  trade  principles;  and 
it  was  chiefly  through  his  support  that  John  G.  Carlisle  was  made  speaker  of  the 
XLVIIIth  omigresB.  During  uiis  congress  he  introduced  a  bill  "to  reduce  import 
duties  and  war  tariff  taxes,"  which  became  famous  as  the  Morrison  bllL  It  proposed 
a  horizontal  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  the  placing  of  the  various  articles  upon  the  free 
list.  The  free  traders  and  the  protectionists  among  the  democratic  representatives 
divided  upon  this  bill,  and  it  was  finally  killed  by  four  votes.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  1884;  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
which  drew  up  the  platform  at  the  democratic  national  convention,  1684.  In  1^  he 
was  appointed  member  of  the  Interstate  commerce  commission. 

MOBBISSET,  John*  1831-78;  b.  Tem^emore,  Tipperary  co.,  Ireland.  His  parents 
emigrated  to  America,  1836,  settling  in  Troy,  K.  T.,  where  M.,  on  reaching  manhood, 
opened  a  bar-room,  and  later  a  foro-bank.    From  1840  to  1868  be  was  a  professional 

pugilist,  defeating  many  champions  of  the  ring.  He  then  opened  a  gambling-saloon  In 
New  York;  became  a  noted  Tammany  politician;  was  elected  to  congress,  1806;  re- 
elected 1868;  established  a  magnificent  gambling  saloon  In  Saratwa,  1870;  became  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Tammany  democrats;  and  was  elected  oy  them  to  the  state 
senate,  1874,  and  again  1877. 

M0BKI8T0WF,  town  and  co.  seat  of  Morris  co.,  X.  J.;  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western,  the  Rockaway  Valley,  and  the  Whippony  railroads;  16  miles  w.  of  Newark. 
It  contains  the  remains  of  Fort  Nonsense,  erected  by  Washington  and  marked  by  a 
memorial  monument;  the  building  occupied  by  Washington  in  1779-80,  now  belonging 
to  the  Washington  association  and  filled  witn  relics  of  the  Bevolutionary  period;  a 
memorial  hospital;  All  Souls'  hospital;  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Young 
Men's  Catholic  Association  buildings;  public  park;  Morris  academy;  Dana  Seminary, 
St.  Hilda's  school  {P.  K),  and  a  military  school;  public  library  and  lyceum;  about  12 
churches;  gas  and  electric  light  pUnts;  and  national  and  state  banks.  Four  miles 
from  the  town,  at  Morris  Plains,  is  the  State  limatic  asytam,  which  cost  nearly  $3,000,000, 
has  accommodations  for  1,000  patients,  and  at  the  time  of  its  completion  was  the  latest 
Institution  of  its  character  in  the  United  States.  The  town  is  in  the  great  rose  and 
peach  belt  of  the  state,  on  a  table-land  surrounded  by  hills  nearly  700  feet  above  sea 
levd,  and  is  almost  exclusively  a  wealthy  residential  place;  no  effort  has  ever  been 
made  to  foster  manufacturing,  and  but  little  is  done.    Pop.  '00,  8,156. 

■0BBI8T0WN,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Hamblen  co. ,  Tenn. ;  on  the  Morrlstown  and  Cum- 
berland Gap  and  the  Southern  railroads;  42  miles  e.  of  Enoxville.  It  is  3}  miles  from 
the  Holaton  river,  in  a  rich  agricultural  section,  and  has  a  public  high  school  for  white 
pupils,  normal  academy  for  colored  pnpils,  electric  lights,  waterworks  supplied  from 
springs,  national  and  state  tmnks,  and  manufactories  of  floor,  tobacco,  stoves,  wagons, 
and  sash  and  blinds.   There  are  quarries  of  vari^ated  marble  In  the  vicinity.  Top. 

■OSBOW,  a  CO.  in  central  Ohio;  482  sq.  m.;  pop.  *00,  18,120,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.   The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.   Co.  seat.  Mount  Glleod. 

■OBBOW,  a  CO.  in  northern  Oregon,  formed,  1885,  from  part  of  Umatilla;  on  the 
Columbia  river,  and  drained  by  Willow  creek  and  other  streams.  The  southern  part  is 
mountainous.    Pop.  '90,  4205.    Area,  20*20  aq.  m.    Co.  seat,  Heppner. 

XOBBOW,  Jeremiah,  1771-1862,  b.  Penn.;  settled  In  the  northwest  territory  in 
1805.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  in  1802  which  framed  a  constitution  for  the 
new  state  of  Ohio.  He  represented  that  state  in  the  lower  honse  of  congress,  1808-13, 
and  in  the  senate,  1813-19.  He  was  elected  governor  In  1822,  and  served  tni  1826.  Soon 
afterwards  he  became  commissioner  of  canals;  and  In  1841-43  he  was  again  in  congress. 

MOBS,  the  largest  island  in  the  Lymflord,  in  the  w.  of  Jutland,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  24  m.  long,  11  m.  broad;  pop.  OOOOi   The  chief  town  is  Nykjobing, 
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M0B8I,  Edward  Stltesteb,  ph.d.,  b.  Me.,  1836;  educated  at  the  Lawrence  sclen- 
tiflc  school  of  Harvard  university;  was  a  founder  and  after  1881  the  curator  of  the  Pea- 
body  academy  of  sciences  at  Salem ;  founded  and  was  editor  of  The  American  NaturaUat ; 
was  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoolt^  at  Bowdoin  college,  1871-14,  of 
loology  at  the  Imperial  university  of  Tokio,  1877-79 ;  president  of  the  American  associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science,  1886-81.  He  lias  written  many  books  and  papers, 
ud  delivered  lectnret  on  sclentiflc  aubjectSt  <md  has  published  An  BUmmiary  Text  Botk 

WBn,  Jkdsdiab,  ixb.,  1701-18M ;  b.  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1788; 
In  1794  puhlished  at  New  Haven  a  small  geography,  which  was  f(^owed  oy  a  series 
of  geographies  and  gazetteers  of  the  Uoited  States  from  materials  coUected  by  tra- 
vehng  and  correspoaaeDce  with  J.  Belknap,  liistorian  of  New  Hampshire,  and  others. 
These  works  were  very  popular  and  had  a  large  circulation.  They  were  published  In 
England,  and  translated  into  French  and  German.  He  entered  theministry  in  1785;  was 
tutor  in  Yale  in  1786;  pastor  of  the  First  Church  (Congregational)  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 
1789-1830.  At  the  close  of  his  pastorate,  baving  received  a  commission  from  Mr. 
Calhoun,  secretaiy  of  war,  he  spent  two  winters  in  visiting  some  Indian  tribes,  of  which 
a  report  was  publiahed  in  1823.  He  was  editor  of  the  Bmoviiii  1806-11,  uid  one  of  the 
fbuoders  of  And  over  theolo^cal  seminary.  He  published,  besides  his  geographies,  A 
Comipendiou*  Siatory  ofNewSngland;  Annalaofuie  American  BeooiuUcm;  An  Appeal  to 
fh»  nbUe  on  1h«  Controwrty  rexpecting  the  Jtevolution  in  Sdnard  College;  and  several 
sermons  and  addresses.  In  1791  he  received  tbe  degree  of  d.d.  from  Edinburgb.  0r. 
H(»Be,  who  was  eminent  in  the  New  Eneland  ministry,  was  much  engaged  In  religious 
controversy,  maintaining  tbe  old  evangelical  faith  In  New  England  agamst  the  Unitarians. 

■OBflB,  Richard  Cabt,  1795-1866 ;  son  of  Jedidiah ;  b.  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  studied 
at  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  and  graduated  at  Yale  coll^  in  1812.  After  graduat- 
iog,  he  spent  a  year  in  New  ^ven  as  an  amanuensis  in. the  family  of  president  Dwigbt; 
Etudied  theology  at  Andover  seminary;  entered  tbe  ministry  in  1817.  Convinced tiiat  he 
was  not  fitted  for  the  ministry  be  retired  from  it,  and  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  pre- 
paration of  bis  geographies;  in  1838  he  united  with  his  brother  Sidney  in  establishing 
the  KetB  York  Oftsmwr,  of  which  he  was  associate  editor  and  proprietor  during  the 
reminder  of  his  life.  He  wrote  largely  for  its  columns,  especially  translations  from 
French  and  German.   In  1858  he  retired  from  active  life. 

KOBSB,  Saicubl  FnTLBT  Breeeb,  ll.d..  etc. ;  American  artist  and  inventor,  was  the 
ddest  sou  of  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse,  d.d.  .geographer,  and  was  b.  at  Charlestown,  Hess., 
April  27,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1810,  and  visited  England 
with  the  American  painter,  Washington  AUston,  to  studv  painting  with  him  and 
Benjanda  West.  In  1818  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Adelphi  Society  of 
Arts  for  his  first  effort  in  sculpture,  the  "  Dying  Hercolea"  Returning  to 
New  York  in  1615,  ho  became  tbe  first  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, and  was  appointed  professor  of  the  arts  of  design  in  the  University  of  tbe  City  of 
New  York.  He  did  not  nve  his  entire  attention  to  art,  but  was  interested  In  chemistry, 
and  especially  In  electrical  and  galvanic  experiments ;  and  probiJ[)]y  had  his  interest 
first  awakened  in  tbe  subject  of  electro-m^netism,  through  conversations  with  Prof. 
J.  Freeman  Dana,  who  lecturei  in  New  "Sork  on  that  subject  in  182^-27,  and  who 
was  a  personal  friend.  Morse  first  conceived  tbe  idea  of  the  telegraph  while  on  board 
the  pocket-ship  SuBu,  on  his  way  from  Europe  to  America  in  IffaSi,  and  was  led  up  to 
the  conception  by  the  then  recent  discovery  in  France  of  a  method  for  obtaining  tbe  ~ 
dectilc  spark  from  the  magnet  This  fact  was  established  by  the  testimony  of  pas- 
sengers on  board  tbe  ship,  and  by  Us  own  evidence,  and  that  of  drawings  made  by  him 
at  tM  time.  Before  the  close  of  tbe  year  1832  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  which  he  bad 
devised  had  been  constructed  in  New  York,  but  it  was  not  until  three  years  later  that,  ia 
a  room  in  the  New  York  university  building,  in  that  city,  he  showed  the  telegrapb  oper 
ating  with  half  a  mile  of  wire.  In  Sept.,  1887,  be  made  a  public  exhibition  of  his  dLscov^ 
ery,  and  in  that  year  filed  his  caveat  at  Wasbingtoo.  No  tan^ble  result  following  his 
appeal  to  congress  for  aid  during  that  session.  Prof.  Morse  visited  Europe  with  the 
hope  of  enlistingthe  interests  of  fwdgn  governments  in  his  invention.  In  Ihis  hope  he 
was  ansnccessfnl,  and  he  returned  to  New  York,  where,  and  in  Washington,  he  stnigp- 
l^ed  under  sciIoqs  privations  during  tbe  four  years  wbicb  elapsed  before  he  obtained 
(184^  congressional  aid,  when,  as  he  had  almost  yielded  to  despair,  congress  at  midnight, 
and  tbe  last  moments  of  the  session,  appropriated  80,000  dollars  for  an  experimental  line 
between  Washington  and  Balthnore.  And  after  this  aid  had  been  granted,  and  through 
the  means  thus  afforded,  be  bad  succeeded  in  establishlnga  worklns;  telegraph  Ikie,  be  did 
not  obtain  his  full  reward  for  the  service  he  had  accomplishea  without  tedious  and 
ezpendve  Utigation  with  parties  who  contested  his  claims.  The  number  and  character 
of  tbe  hODonneaped  upon  Prof.  Morse  on  account  of  his  invaluable  Invention  have 
probably  never  been  equaled  In  the  case  of  any  other  American.  He  received  gold 
medals  from  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Wftrtemberg.  Prance  conferred  upon  him,  through  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  tbe  cross  of  the  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ;  Denmark  made 
him  knight  commander  of  the  first  class  of  the  Danebrog,  and  Spain,  knight  commander 
of  tbe  Older  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  :  from  Italy  he  received  the  cross  of  the  order  of 
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Saints  Maarice  and  Lazams,  and  from  Pnrtugai  that  of  tlie  order  of  tlie  Tower  and  the 
Sword.  Ttirkey  bestowed  upon  him,  at  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  the  decoration  of  the 
MAan  J^kar,  and  Tale  college  conferred  upon  him  In  1846,  the  degree  of  ll.d.  Pubtio 
banquets  were  given  him  la  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  and  in  June,  187t,  a  bronze 
statue  of  him  was  unveiled  In  Central  Faik. 

Prof.  Morse  set  up  the  first  daguerreotype  apparatus,  and  took  the  first  daguerreo- 
types in  America ;  he  also  laid  the  first  submarine  telegraph  line  (in  New  York  liarbor, 
in  1842);  and  from  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
in  1818,  seems  to  have  come  the  first  suggestion  of  an  Atlantic  telegraph.  His  dc^h 
occurred  about  three  months  after  his  last  public  act— the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Ben- 

iamin  Franklin,  in  Printing-house  square.  New  York.  See  Telborafh.  He  died  In 
few  York,  April  2, 1873.   See  Life  by  8.  I.  Prime  (N.  Y.,  1875). 

XOBBE,  SnwBT  Edwabds,  son  of  Jedediah ;  1704-1871 ;  b.  Charlestown,  Mass.;  grad- 
uated at  Yale  college  in  1811;  studied  law  in  Judge  Keeve's  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
established  in  1815  the  Boston  Becorder,  a  weekly  religious  newsp^er,  and  was  for  fif- 
teen months  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  In  1817,  in  counection  with  his  brother,  he 
Invented  and  patented  the  flexible  piston  pump.  In  1820  he  published  a  small  geogra- 
phy, and  in  1822  a  larger  one  which  was  a  text-book  in  several  American  colleges.  In 
1828  he  united  with  his  brother,  Richard  C,  in  establisUing  the  New  Tark  Obterver,  now 
the  oldest  religious  newsfuiper  in  the  state.  Li  18S9,  jointly  with  Heniy  A  Munson,  be 
produced  superiormap-priotsby  auew  art  which  he  called  cerography.  The  first  applica- 
tion of  the  art  was  in  ttie  preparation  of  maps  for  a  school  geography  written  by  him- 
self, of  which  100,000  copies  were  printed  and  sold  the  first  year.  He  continued  the 
senior  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Obasrver  until  1858,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
to  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  for  many  years  his  associate.  Much  of  his  time  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  invention  of  tbe  cathometer,  for  deep-sea  sound- 
ings, and  he  was  prepuing  an  essay  on  the  subject  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

MO^E,  Walbcs,  or  Sba-hossb  (fy-ieheetu),  a  genus  of  amphibious  mammalia  of 
the  familv  phoeida,  agreeing  with  the  rest  of  that  familv — the  seals — in  the  general  form 
of  the  body  and  limb^  but  widely  differing  from  them  all  in  the  head,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  enormous  development  of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  tumid 
appearaoce  of  the  muzzle  caused  by  tbe  magnitude  of  their  sockets,  and  by  tbe  thick- 
ness of  the  upper  lip.  These  great  cauina  teeth  fonn  two  tusks  directed  downwardi, 
and  the  lower  jaw  becomes  narrow  in  front,  so  as  to  pass  between  them.  There  are  no 
canine  teeth  In  the  lower  jaw.  The  incidve  teeth  are  small,  six  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
four  in  the  lower,  mostly  disappearing  from  adult  animals.  The  molars— at  first,  five 
on  each  side  In  each  jaw,  but  fewer  in  the  adult — are  simple  and  not  large;  they  have 
the  crowns  obliquely  worn.  The  nostrils,  as  if  displaced  by  the  sockets  of  the  tusks, 
open  almost  upwards,  at  some  distance  from  the  muzzle.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  the 
ears  have  no  auricle,  or,  in  popular  language,  there  is  no  ear. — There  is  only  one  known 
species  (7*.  ivtmarus),  sometimes  called  the  Arctec  Walrits,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic 
seas  and  of  the  colder  paris  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  It  sometimes  attains  a  aiae 
oreater  than  that  of  the  lar^^  ox.  and  the  tusks  are  sometimes  2  ft.,  or  even  80 
u.  long;  but  the  ordinary  length  of  the  tusks  is  onlf  about  one  foot.  The  morse  is  a 
gregariouB  animal,  and  is  often  seen  In  great  herds,  which  sometimes  leave  the  water  to 
rest  for  a  while  either  on  the  ice  or  on  the  laud,  where,  however,  their  movements  are 
very  awkward  and  clumsy,  and  the  hunter  assails  them  with  much  greater  prospect  of 
success  than  in  the  water.  Hundreds  have  thus  been  killed  at  one  time,  although  tbe 
adventure  is  not  without  danger,  as  they  must  be  assailed  with  spears,  their  hide  being 
thick  eoouffh  to  resist  even  a  rifle  bullet.  The  morse  uses  its  tusks  for  protectiag  itself 
or  young  from  attack,  for  combating  with  its  enemy  the  polar-bear,  for  aiding  it  in 
climbiug  upon  ice;  but  principally,  it  Is  supposed,  for  tearing  sea-weed  from  submarine 
rocks;  that  being,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  the  principal  food  of  the  animal,  al- 
though it  is  supposed  also  to  prev  on  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  other  marine  animals. 
The  female  morse  shows  great  affection  for  her  young,  and  will  defend  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity; the  young  also  remains  beside  the  mother  even  after  she  is  killed.  When  one 
of  tbme  animals  is  attacked,  the  rest  of  the  herd — at  least  if  in  the  water — hasten  to  its 
assistance.  The  morse  is  very  capable  of  being  tamed. — It  is  muck  sought  after  by  the 
inhalritants  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  world  for  its  skin,  tliongs  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  generally  used  in  former  times  for  ropes  and  cables — esteemed  bo  valuable, 
that  the  Finlanders  paid  tribute  in  this  article;  whilst  its  oil — not  very  abundant — is  em- 
ployed like  seal  oil :  and  the  tuRks  are  venr  much  valued  as  ivory,  being  superior  in  com- 
pactness to  those  of  the  elephant.   The  flesh  is  coarse,  but  is  eaten  by  the  Esquimaux. 

The  name  morte  Is  from  the  Russian  morss  or  Lapp  morsk.  The  name  toalrus  is 
Norwegian  {hval-roa,  whale-horse).  Another  Norwegian  name  Is  rosmar,  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Teutonic  ros,  horse,  and  mar,  the  sea.    See  illus.  Whalb,  etc.,  Vol.  XV.,  flg.  7. 

XOHSEUJ,  EiTBico  AoosTiNO,  Italian  neurologist,  b.  in  18&2  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Hodena  In  1874.  He  wrote  a  number  of  imwHtant  books  on  medico- 
legal subjects,  but  is  best  known  in  the  United  States  for  his  work  on  suicide,  trans- 
Uted  Into  English  and  published  H  New  York  In  1882,— an  attempt  to  discern,  b;^ 
means  of  statistical  study,  the  laws  <  atermining  suicide,  and  the  reason  for  its  increMe^ 
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He  considers  race  an  ImporUnt  factor,  finding  the  greatest  number  of  aulcides  among 
Teutonic  peoples  and  the  smallest  where  the  Celtic  element  predominates.  Among  his 
other  works  axe  a  critical  treatise  on  anthropolt^cal  methods  and  a  work  on  animal 
magnetism. 

■ttBSHABBK,  a  t.  In  the  government  of  Tambov  In  Russia,  68  m.  n.n.e.  of  Tambov, 
b  situated  on  a  feeder  of  the  Oka.  Pop.  22,060.  Morshansk  la  the  port  for  shipment 
of  corn.   It  la  on  a  railway  from  Tula  to  Samara. 

KDETAen,  t.  in  F^ce,  In  the  department  of  Ome,  22  m.  e.n,e.  of  Alenf  on.  TlM 
town  la  famoui  fbr  lU  horw  fair.  Fop.  *01,  about  8000. 

MSETAUn,  Law  of.    See  Yitai.  SrA-nancB. 

XO&TALITT,  Statist  tea  of.  See  Vital  Statutics. 

W>STAX.   See  Cements. 

XOXTAK,  a  piece  of  artillery  which  diflers  from  a  cannon  ia  the  large  diameter  of  itt 
bore  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  it  la  UBuafly  fired  at  a  oon- 
sidemble  angle,  bo  that  the  projectile  may  strike  the  object  aimed  at  in  a  dliectlrai  more 
or  leas  Tertic^.  The  ol^t  for  which  mortars  are  intended  is  the  discharge  of  live 
■bella  (q.T.)  or  carcassea.  As  the  projectile  has  a  large  diameter,  and,  except  in  rare 
instances,  a  very  great  range  is  unnecessary,  a  comparatively  small  chai^  of  powder  is  req- 
obite.  To  give  this  its  utmost  power  and  concentration,  it  Is  confined  in  a  hemispheri- 
cal chamber  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bore,  but  of  less  diameter.  The  shell  completely 
closes  this  chamber;  and  when  the  explosion  ensues  receives  its  full  force  on  its  center. 
In  the  British  service  the  ordinary  mortars  range  in  diameter  of  bore  from  6  to  18  inchea. 

Larger  moitan  have,  however,  been  tried  at  times,  as  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  citadd 
In  1883,  when  the  French  brought  one  of  34  Inches  bore  to  the  attack.  This  monster, 
owing  to  its  unwieldinesa  and  omer  causes,  was  a  failure.  Lai^r  still  than  this,  though 
perfaapa  more  manageable,  is  Mr.  Mallet's  great  86-iDcli  mortar,  constructed  in  1666,  ot 
mm  parts  welded  together,  and  now  at  Woolwich,  rather  as  a  curiosity  than  for  use. 
As  loaded  shells  are  of  immense  weight,  so  heavy  as  sometimes  to  involve  the  use  of 
special  apparatus  to  deposit  them  In  their  places,  and  the  mortaris  fired  at  high  elevations, 
the  recoil  is  so  great  and  so  nearly  verticnl  that  no  carriage  could  withstand  the  shock;  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  moitar  should  be  mounted  on  a  solid  iron  or  timber  bed, 

Sr  ibe  truonicnu,  which  ars  placed  behind  the  breedi,  and  supported  In  front  by  maaaiTe 
ocka  of  wood.  This  urmgenieDt  Tenders  the  appaimtus  ao  iieavj  that  nuwtata  of  large 
rise  are  rarely  used  In  field  operations,  their  ordinary  poRit{on<i  beinG^  In  defensive  or 
riege  works,  and  in  mortar-veaeelB.  Mortar  batteries  form  an  Important  part  of  the  new 
system  of  coast  defenses,  begun  by  the  United  States  war  department  iu  1891.  In  that 
year  several  powerful  mortar  batteries  were  placed  in  position  at  Sandy  Hook,  at  the 
approach  to  Kew  York  through  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  Potomac,  below 
Waahington.   See  Okdnancb. 

More  wieldy,  however,  are  the  Coehom  mortars.  Invented  by  the  Dutch  engineer  of 
that  name,  for  clearing  the  coTert-war  or  ditch  of  a  fortresa.  Thii  mortar  is  simclent^ 
small  to  be  mana^  one  man,  and  is  accounted  useful  In  siege  or  defense  opentions. 
Tbe  French  use  a  similar  Lilliputian  ordnance  under  the  denomination  of  plerriera,  oz 
stone-throwers.  Small  mortars  are  likewise  constructed  for  mountain  warfare;  a  mule 
carries  the  mortar,  another  the  bed,  and  a  third  is  laden  with  'the  projectiles.  The  use 
of  mortars  Is  diminishing  at  the  present  time,  elongated  shells  of  great  wel^t  being  now 
thrown  from  rifled  cannon.  See  illus..  Cannon,  vol.  III. 

■OBTAAA,  a  t.  In  n.  Italy,  2S  m.  n.e.  of  Alessandria,  and  about  20  m.  n.w.  from 
the  city  of  Favla.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  in  the  province  of  Pavla,  on  the 
ArbQi^a,  and  until  recently  was  surrounded  by  fortifications  and  high  walls,  which  have 
been  removed  and  their  place  occupied  by  elegant  villas ;  pop.  about  5000.  It  Is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  number  of  railways  and  highways  which  give  It  some  commercial  consequence, 
«id  it  contains  military  riarracks,  a  theater,  and  good  public  schools.  From  the  rice- 
fidda  in  the  vicinity  there  rises  an  unwholesome  exhalation  said  to  make  the  atmosphere 
unhraltby.  In  T74,  when  Charlemagne,  having  Invaded  Italy,-  besieged  Pavia  for  eight 
montha,  the  expedition  resulting  In  the  capture  of  Deaiderius,  one  of  the  Lombards,  and 
the  downfall  of  their  government,  this  city  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle 

MffBTABA,  jEDOAR,  a  Jewish  boy,  wliosc  abduction  attracted  great  and  palnfu- 
Interest  throughout  Europe.  The  facts  are  as  follows  :  On  June  28, 1858,  Signer  Momolo 
Mortarm.  a  manufacturer  and  wholesale  merchant  of  cloth  in  Bologna,  and  by  relig- 
ious profession  a  Jew.  returning  home  about  ten  o'doek.at  night,  found  his  house  In  the 
poasnrion  of  the  police,  who  Informed  him  that  they  had  orders  from  Fadre  FelletU. 
mqidsHor-in-chief  at  Bologna,  to  carry  off  his  Br}n,  Edgar,  who  had  been  surreptitiouBly 
baptized  into  Chiistlanitv  by  a  Roman  Catholic  maid-servant.  The  Inquisitor  was  waited 
upon  by  some  friends  of  the  family  a  little  after  midnight,  who  im|^ored  delay.  He 
i^ormed  them  that  he  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  archbishop  of  Bologna,  but 
consented  to  sist  procedure  tm  "next  evening."  The  archbishop,  however,  was 
"absent"  from  the  city,  and  next  evening  the  papul  cabineers  entered  the  house 
and  tore  the  child  out  of  his  father's  arms."  They  carried  him  to  Rome,  where 
be  was  immured  in  a  convent   The  bereaved  father  immediately  followed,  obtained 
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Mveral  interrtews  with  csTdloal  Antonelll,  and  offered  to  prove  that  the  serrant 
who  said  she  hiid  baptized  Edgar  had  turned  out  to  be  a  worthless  prostitute,  liviDg  in 
sia  with  Austrian  offlcers.  The  cardioal  declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  did  not  £:onie  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  recommended  Sigoor  Mortara  to  apply  to 
"the  propter  tribunals."  After  some  weeks  had  passed,  the  cliild  was  removed  to  Alatri. 
whither  his  father  and  mother  also  went,  and  saw  £^^r  in  a  church  among  a  number  of 
prleflts,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.  They  returned  to  Rome,  once  more 
sought  the  presence  of  cardinal  Antonelli,  and  prevailed  upon  him  so  far  that  he  ordered 
the  child  to  be  brought  back  to  the  city,  and  allowed  bis  parents  several  times  to  con- 
verse with  him.  These  interviews  are  described  as  agomzing,  and  Edgar  earnestly 
entreated  his  father  and  mother  to  take  him  home,  but  this  of  course  was  a  hopeless 
request.  He  had  been  baptized,  and  baptism,  no  matter  by  whom  administered,  was  an 
inviolable  rite,  which  laid  the  Catholic  cnurch  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  protecting 
its  son  from  the  snares  of  parental  infidelity.  It  dared  not  give  him  up.  Signer  Mortara 
and  his  wife  had  to  go  away  without  thetr  child.  The  case  soon  became  known  through- 
out  Eunme,  and  excited  great  indignation,  more  particularly  tn  England,  The  cvan- 
gelical  alliance  drew  up  a  protest,  which  was  ^gned  by  the  archbisoop  of  Canterbury 
and  above  twenty  other  bisuops,  by  a  large  number  of  peers,  members  of  parliament, 
heads  of  colleges,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  mayors  and  pro- 
vosts, and  by  many  other  influential  laymen.  It  was  presented  to  Lord  John  Russell. 
The  British  Jews  presented  another.  Nothing,  however,  was  effected  by  these  efforts. 
Edj»r  Mortara  remained,  of  his  own  choice,  the  result  would  seem  to  prove,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  authorities.  He  was  educated  for  the  priesthood,  became 
an  Augustine  monk  of  the  monastery  Notre-Dame  de  Beauch^ne,  ana  preached  his  first 
swinon  In  1874.  The  narrative,  which  created  such  excitement  as  echoed  this  boy's 
name  over  all  the  world,  was  at  the  time  taken  by  the  judicious  as  an  parte  statement ; 
no  authorized  exposltlra  of  the  facts,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  authorities,  having  ever 
been  made  public. 

■OBTABf'VXSSBL,  a  class  of  gnn-boat  for  mounting  sea-service  mortars,  and  in  some 
cases  provided  with  steam-power.  The  mortars  are  usually  of  the  largest  caliber— 13 
inch.  To  enable  the  mortar  to  be  properly  maneuvered,  and  to  renst  the  recoil  from 
ibe  nearly  perpendicular  explosion  of  so  great  a  piece  of  ordnance,  the  vessel  has  consid- 
erable breadth  in  proportion  to  her  length.  The  mortar  is  slung  amidships  in  a  massive 
bed.  The  ancient  form  of  mortar-vessel  was  the  "  bomb-ketch,"  convenient  because  of 
the  length  of  deck  without  a  mast.  The  present  vessels  originated  during  the  Russian 
war,  and  were  found  serviceable  at  the  bombardment  of  Vlcksburg. 

XOBTdAOE,  in  American  taw,  is  the  temporary  pledging  of  land  in  securitv  of  a  debt ; 
and  as  the  land  cannot  be  delivered  into  the  creditor's  hand,  be  acquires  a  uold  over  it 
by  a  d^  called  an  iudenture,  or  deed  of  mortgage.  The  ordinary  form  of  a  mortMge 
deed  resembles  an  absolute  conveyance,  but  It  contains  a  proviso  that  If  the  moneylwr- 
rowed  is  repaid  within  a  certain  time,  then  the  mortgagee  shall  reconvey  the  land  to  the 
mortgagor  or  borrower.  In  early  times  the  only  way  to  create  a  mortgage  under  the 
common  law  was  to  give  iiveir  of  seizure  of  a  freehold  estate,  thus  passing  the  estate 
to  the  pledgee  and  his  heirs.  Afterwards  a  peculiar  form  of  mortgage  was  (treated  as  an 
estate  for  years,  the  only  right  of  the  mortg^geor  being  to  pay  the  debt  on  the  day  speci- 
fied, and  thus  clear  his  land  of  the  obligation.  If  he  failed  to  do  this  the  estate  was 
lost  beyond  recovery.  The  modern  doctrine  that  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  con- 
tract was  established  by  equity  courts  and  Is  founded  on  the  distinction  in  Roman  law 
between  ^pofA«A»  and  p^us;  if  the  property  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgageor. 
the  law  ol  hypolheea  was  applied;  if  given  over  to  the  mortgagee,  the  law  of  ptgnta. 
While  the  common  law  considerad  a  mortgage  as  afre^old  estate,  equity  preferred  to 
regard  it  aa  a  pledge,  and,  as  equity  is  supreme  within  its  own  dranun,  the  entire 
law  relating  to  the  subject  has  now  come  under  the  control  of  its  courts,  and  the  old 
feudal  ideas  have  given  way.  Three  views  then  might  be  taken — that  a  mortgage  is  an 
estate  possessing  all  the  common-law  incidents  except  that  it  is  not  absolute  until  fore- 
closure has  been  had;  that  it  is  a  quad  interest  of  the  mortgagee  In  the  land  without 
those  incidents;  or  that  it  is  &  pledge  {hypolAeca)  with  the  right  of  foreclosure.  In  every 
mortgage  the  estate  and  the  debt  or  obligatioa  are  distinct,  and  the  mortgagee  cannot 
have  semn  until  the  debt  is  due,  though  the  decldons  in  some  of  the  states  seem  to  rec- 
ognize a  title  before  tlie  time  set  for  payment.  Whether  the  assignment  of  the  debt  do 
or  do  not  carry  the  mortgage  with  it  is  also  a  point  on  which  the  laws  of  the  different 
states  are  not  uniform.  A  conditional  sale  is  often  closely  akin  to  a  mortgage.  In  the 
latter  there  is  a  contract  right  of  the  creditor  to  obtain  the  land  at  some  time  after  the 
non-payment  of  a  debt  which  is  a  charge  on  the  land;  while  in  a  conditional  sale  the 
contract  stipulates  that  the  vendor  may  repurchase  at  a  fixed  price;  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  intention  to  nrocure  a  loan  or  obligation  making  the  distinction.  The 
tendency  of  courts  is  to  consider  such  an  agreement  a  mortgage,  if  there  be  any  doubt 
Where  there  is  clearly  a  conditional  sale  intended  there  is  no  e(}uity  of  redemption  in 
the  vendor  after  the  date  specifled.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  it  of  great  importance 
to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  contract.  A  recent  case  on  the  subject  is  that  of 
Basaett  w.  Bradley,  reported  in  the  volume  of  the  Connecticut  reports  issued  168& 
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No  BDedal  form  ftf  woinft  Is  necessary  to  create  a  mortgage,  If  It  be  clear  that  tbe  real 
tiKHierty  is  held  for  p^mcnt  of  the  obligation.  Wherever  the  etatute  of  frauds  is  in 
iiKce,  tne  mortgage  must  conform  to  its  provisions.  As  to  construction,  parole  evideDce 
may  be  receivra  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  condition,  even  though  the  deed  seems 
on  Its  face  to  be  absolute.  This,  however,  is  allowed  only  when  tlie  parties  have  not 
reduced  tbe  whole  of  their  negotiatioi^s  to  the  form  of  a  written  contract;  otherwise  t)ie 
usual  rule  as  to  written  instruments  applies.  Though  no  special  form  of  language  must 
be  used,  yet  the  mortgage  debt  must  be  so  described  as  to  be  intelli^ble  to  the  exami 
nation  of  an  iDteiested  partr.  If  the  obligation  of  the  mortgage  be  to  pay  money  it  is, 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  note  or  bond,  but  this  is  not  nocessaiy.  If  tbe  obli- 
gation be  to  perform  or  not  to  perform  a  particular  act,  a  bond  should  be  given.  If  the 
Bote  be  lost,  the  loss  must  be  set  out  in  the  pleadings,  as  it  is  the  evidence  of  the  debt 
vtiich  tbe  mortgage  ia  given  to  secure. 

The  rights  and  relations  of  the  mortgageor  and  mortgagee  are  governed  by  the  local 
laws  of  the  statea,  tbe  only  universal  rig^hts  being  that  of  the  mortgageor  to  pay  before 
ftmdoauie,  and  of  Uie  mwtgagee  to  hold  the  property  for  the  debt  Th^  {wovuions  as 
to  rq;titntioa  and  fcneclaeuze  can  be  karned  only  by  reference  to  ibe  statatee  of  each 
state.  Where  the  sriBin  is  considered  as  In  the  mortgagee,  he  has  tbe  right  to  enter  at 
any  time,  and,  after  entiy,  is  regarded  as  a  tenant  In  poesra^n,  and  liable  to  the  mort- 
gageor for  rents  or  profits  received.  No  essential  change  in  tbe  property  can  be  made  by  tbe 
mortgageor  without  the  consent  of  his  mortgagee.  Alter  foreclosure  the  mortguee  either 
takes  the  estate  or  the  property  is  sold  under  statute  regulations  to  satisfy  tbe  aebt.  He 
may  briug  an  action  for  bis  debt  in  a  court  of  common  law  if  he  choose,  but  must  do  so, 
if  at  all,  within  the  time  set  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  The  usual  mettiod  of  fore 
cloaure  ia  bv  bringing  a  bill  in  equity  setting  out  all  the  particulars  of  the  mortgage 
contract  ana  askiw  that  a  day  be  appointed  before  which  the  debt  must  be  paid  or  m 
forechmre  proceea  Notice  must  be  given  to  all  parties  interested.  If  tbere  be  several 
mortgagees,  the  court  will  appoint  a  day  before  which  tlie  mortgageor  must  redeem,  a  sub' 
sequent  day  before  which  the  last  mortgageor  may  assume  the  mortgage  on  which  fore 
closure  is  loked,  and  so  on  up  to  the  mortgagee  who  brings  the  petition.  If  payment  bo 
not  made,  a  certificate  of  foreclosure  is  issued  and  recorded.  If  the  mortgage  be  an 
absolute  one,  the  foreclosing  partv  acquires  full  title  to  tbe  property;  but  a  strict  fore 
dosure  is  imnsual,  the  law  generally  providiof  that  the  land  or  other  real  {noper^  ahaU 
be  told  at  auction,  and  the  cl^ms  paid  in  order  of  mecedence,  so  far  as  thie  noceeds 
will  allow.  By  common  law,  if  the  sum  realized  will  not  pay  the  amount  of  the  deb^ 
the  mortgagee  haa  no  furtlier  remedy,  but,  by  the  laws  of  most  of  the  states,  the  prop- 
erty is  appraised,  and  judgment  given  hy  the  court  of  equity  for  the  excess,  tfaou^ 
sometimes  tbe  mortgagee  is  sent  to  a  court  of  law  for  remeoy.  The  mortgagee  may 
refuse  to  accept  payment  before  the  day  fixed.  A  tender  of  payment  on  the  proper  day 
met  refusal  will  usually  release  the  mortgageor.  but  tender  after  that  date  is  of  no 
avidl.  Tbe  mortgagee  may  be  compelled  by  law  to  give  a  release  or  quit  claim  deed 
after  receiving  nsTment.  aud  it  should  always  be  required  in  order  to  make  tbe  record 
of  title  clear.  Where  the  mortgagee  has  bad  the  right  of  entry,  and  has  applied  rents  or 
profits  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  the  mortgageor  may  by  a  bill  in  eqmty  Ik  made  to 
account  therefor;  he  is  also  liable  for  waste,  or  any  act  tending  to  injure  permanently 
tbe  value  of  the  property.  This  follows  from  the  doctrine  of  equity  tnat  the  seizin  has 
not  left  tbe  mortgageor.  Assessments  for  public  improvements  m  most  states  take  pre- 
oedeoce  over  mortgage  liens.  When  a  mortgaged  property  is  sold  it  has  been  held  in 
New  Yortt  that  tbe  vendee  does  not  become  respondble  for  the  morteage  debt  bciyond 
the  value  of  the  land,  unless  he  specially  assume  the  ll«i;  ]»it  this  is  not  die  case  in 
other  Aatea  Where  the  mortgage  and  debt  are  held  to  be  one,  they  both  paas  on 
aainiment  of  mortgage,  but  elsewhere  they  are  severed.  If  the  mortgage  is  pud  in 
full  oy  one  of  two  or  more  mortgageors,  the  others  are  compelled  to  cootribute,  and 
equity  connderB  blm  as  an  asdgnee  of  tlie  whole  mortgage^ 

■OBTZXB,  ]^UARD  Adoiphb  Casihib  Josrphb,  Due  de  Trevlso  ;  1768-1835 ;  first 
a  soldier  under  tbe  republic  In  1790,  bdj.gen.  in  '83,  in  the  battles  of  Hons,  Bruxeiles, 
Louvain,  under  Oen.  Kleber  in  1794,  repulsed  the  Austrians  on  the  Qermau  frontier  in 
1798  and  retook  Uayence  ;  gen.  of  division  in  1799,  charged  by  Napoleon  with  tbe  con- 
quest of  Hanover  in  1808,  made  marshal  in  1801,  head  of  an  army  corps  in  1805,  dta- 
tingoished  for  skill  in  making  resistance  to  an  overwhelming  force  of  Russians  at  Leo- 
ben  the  same  year,  in  18M  occupying  Hanover  and  making  the  eiem  of  Btralsund;  in 
ISOTbeat  the  Swedes  at  Anclam  and  Friedland;  and  at  the  peace  oiTildt  June  21,  was 
made  governor  of  Sileda  and  duke  of  Trevlso.  In  1808  in  Spain  at  the  siege  of  Bara- 
gnasa,  and  the  battles  of  Ocana  and  Oebora;  in  1809-11,  with  the  French  army  ia  the 
Russian  campaign,  received  the  order  to  blow  up  the  Kremlin,  and  after  the  battle  of 
KrasDofl  in  Nov.  1813  commanded  tbe  rear-guard  in  retreat;  arrived  at  Frankfort-on- 
tbe-Main  late  in  1812  and  participated  in  the  bloody  battles  of  Bautzen,  Dresden,  and 
Leipsicearly  in  1818;  fought  in  retreat  with  Napoleon  in  1814,  andwhen  the  latter  was 
beaten,  and  at  Elba,  gave  adhesion  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIIL  On  the  ntom 
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vt  Napoleon  from  Elba  jtrfoed  him,  and  teoeived  command  of  Om  eaatem  departanent 
of  Fnmce.  After  the  Hundred  Days  he  vas  reinstated  In  oflBce  hy  Louts,  became  nwni^ 
her  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  In  I0I6,  snd  of  the  chamber  of  loraa  in  1819.  After  the 
revolution  of  1680  he  was  made  ambai^ador  at  St.  Petersburg,  grand  chancellor  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1831,  minister  of  war  and  preddent  of  the  council  under  Louts 
Philippe  in  1884-85,  and  died  by  a  missile  from  the  infer oU  madilne  of  Fleschi  while 
engaged  in  a  public  review  by  the  king's  side. 

KOSTHTOATIOH,  In  Medicine.   See  L^TFLAjouTioir. 

■OBTDCEIt,  BooBK,  earl  of  March,  1387-1380,  also  baron  of  WtKmove  j  for  aom» 
years  a  faithful  adherent  of  Edward  II.  and  his  representative  in  Ireland,  but  in  1320 
joined  the  insuzgent  barons  who  were  hostile  to  tlie  favorite,  Despensers.  In  1839  Hoe- 
tlmer  was  captured  at  Boroughbridge  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  ea- 
caped  to  France.  There  he  met  and  fascinated  queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Edwud,  became 
her  panunonr,  and  detennined  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  king.  With  a  small  force  be 
landed  on  the  English  coast  and  was  ttoon  joined  by  large  numbers  of  the  discontented 
nobles  and  common  people.  The  king  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  soon  assas- 
sinated in  his  dungeon.  Mortimer  took  the  title  of  earl  of  March  and  was  given  confis- 
cated estates  of  great  value.  Edward  III.  was  but  14  yrs.  old,  and  though  a  coundl 
held  the  regency,  Mortimer's  Influence  was  supreme.  He  caused  the  death  of  Kent  and 
Lancaster,  both  uncles  of  the  youi^  monarch.  The  latter  resolved  to  be  king  in  fact  as 
as  well  as  name,  had  the  earl  of  March  seized  at  Notdngham  castle  and  summoned  a 
new  parilament.  Mortimer  was  tried  on  chaigea  of  treason;  condemned,  a^  in  1S30 
hung,  drawn  and  quartered  near  Smithfleld. 

■OSTOE  AHD  lEHOV  (Ft.  mortaim,  probal^  from  Lat.  mordere,  to  bite ;  tenon,  trma 
tenir,  to  liold),  a  form  of  joint  in  carpentry.  The  tenon  Is  a  projectkm,  generally  rect- 
angular in  form,  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood,  cut  so  as  to  fit  ezacuy  into  a  deep 
groove  (called  the  mortise)  cut  in  another  piece,  so  that  the  two  are  united  at  a  required 
angle.  The  framing  of  doors,  shutters,  and  such  jdeoes  ctf  joinety,  is  usually  fitted 
together  with  mortise  and  tenon  Joints. 

■OBTMAIH,  THE  Statutbs  of  (Ft.  mort,  dead,  and  main,  hand).  The  ol^ect  of 
the  statutes  of  mortmain  is  to  prevent  priests  and  others  from  importuning  a  dying  man 
to  convey  his  land  for  cbaritablepuzposes.  Hence,  though  a  person  can,  up  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life,  if  possessing  sufficient  knowledge  of  wlmt  he  does,  devise  by  will  all 
his  land  to  individuals  absolutely,  It  is  otherwise  if  he  intend  to  give  the  land  to  trustees 
for  a  charitable  purpose,  as  to  build  a  church,  or  school,  or  hospital.  The  statute  of 
mortmain,  9  i3iw.  II.  c.  86  (1786),  reciting  that  public  mischief  had  greatly  incrrased  by 
many  large  and  improvident  dispositions  made  by  languishing  and  dying  persons  to 
charitable  uses,  to  take  place  after  their  deatlis  to  the  disinherison  of  their  lawful  heirs, 
enacted,  that  in  future  no  lands  or  sums  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  should  be  given 
to  any  person  or  body,  unless  such  gift  or  conveyance  ^ould  be  made  or  executed  la 
presence  of  two  witnesses  twelve  months  before  the  death  of  the  dcmor  or  gmnter,  and 
be  enrolled  In  the  Court  of  Chancery  within  six  months  after  tile  execution.  Thnefore, 
a  person  on  death-bed  cannot  In  England  give  land,  or  money  to  buy  land,  for  a  chari- 
tule  purpose.  It  can  only  be  done  m  the  life  of  the  donor,  at  least  twelve  months  be- 
fore his  death;  and  the  property  must  be  completely  alienated,  so  that  he  has  no  further 
control  over  it  The  deed  must  have  a  present  operation,  and  must  not  reserve  any  life- 
interest  to  the  donor;  it  must  be  done  at  once  and  for  ever.  The  policy  of  this  statute 
has  sometimes  been  questioned,  and  several  well-known  modes  of  evadhig  the  statute 
have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time. 

Mortmain  is,  then,  tlie  alienation  of  retfl  estate  to  a  corporation.  The  term,  however. 
Is  generally  used  of  religious  corpomtioos.  In  consequence  of  the  feudal  restrictions  on 
abenatioQ,  a  corporation  was  obliged  to  get  a  mortmain  license  to  make  a  valid  purchase 
of  lands.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  alienation  of  land  to  religious  corporations, 
was  the  loss  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  of  the  ordinary  feudal  profits,  such  as  reliefs,  ward- 
ships, and  marriages,  by  the  vesting  of  land  in  a  technical  person  who  cannot  die  or 
suffer  attaint.  The  liceoae  of  t^e  sovereign  was  necessary,  as  the  lord  to  whom,  in  tiie 
last  resort,  the  tea  would  ultimately  revert.  If  there  were  sa  intermadiate  l<wd  between 
the  alieni^ng  tenant  and  the  king,  his  license  must  also  be  obtained  for  tiie  alienation  ; 
for  want  of  such  license,  the  land  was  forfeitable  to  the  lord,  after  entrance.  licenses 
were  necessary  in  Saxon  times,  and  after  the  conquest  they  are  recognized  In  the  consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon.  But  the  church  continued  to  increase  its  lands.  In  spite  of  the 
restriction.  The  estate  alienated  without  a  license  reverted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
immediate  lord  of  the  fee.  To  escape  this  forfeiture,  the  tenant  made  a  convenmce  to 
the  religious  conmration,  and  then  held  the  land  as  its  tenant ;  the  corporatiou  thus 
obtained  a  sufflcient  seizin,  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  the  land  as  immediate  lord, 
under  color  of  a  surrender  or  forfeiture.  By  the  86U1  chanter  of  Magna  Chuia,  such 
oouTejnmces  were  made  void.  The  prohibition  in  Magna  Cbarta  applied  to  religious 
houses  only,  so  that  religious  corporations  sole  were  exempt  from  its  provldons ;  and 
the  religlotu  houses  evaded  it,  by  buying  lu  lands  that  were  really  holden  of  themselves 
as  lords  of  the  fee,  or  by  taking  long  terms  for  years.  To  meet  these  evasions,  the  sua- 
ute  7  Edw.  L,  D6  B^igiotii,  was  passed. 
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Hie  xestarictlve  Btatates  ^pUed  to  conveyaaces  between  the  parties  only,  aad  the 
idisJoos  bouaes  eraded  them  iqr  bringing  a  suit  to  recover  the  land  on  a  pretended  title, 
in  oolluriw  with  the  tenant  who  would  let  the  suit  go  by  default.  This  kind  of  collu- 
RTC  niit  came  afterwards  into  general  use  under  the  name  of  a  Mminon  reeowty.  The 
Sd  statute  of  Westminster  emusts  a  prohibition  of  tliis  evaeioa,  and  the  statute  Quia 
emptortt,  permitting  free  alienation,  expressly  excepts  alienation  in  mortmain.  The 
oezt  ecclesiastical  device  was  to  convey  the  land  to  feoSees  to  the  use  of  the  religious 
houses.  The  seizin  thus  remained  in  the  feoffees,  who  were  held  bv  chancery  to  account 
for  the  rents  and  profits.  This  was  the  origin  of  uses  and  trusts.  Tlie  statute  IS  Richard 
II.  declares  all  lands  conveyed  to  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  without  the  lionise  of  \ 
the  king  or  intermediate  lord,  to  be  forfeited.  Tbe  statute  28  Henry  VIII.  raohibited| 
the  conveyance  of  land  for  superstitious  uses  to  non-corporate  t>odies  also.  HeaDwhila 
it  has  aTways  been  pos^bfe  for  the  crown  to  grant  a  mortmain  license  enabling  a  corpo- 
ratioQ  to  purchase  and  hold  lands.  The  mortmain  acts  have  not  been  re-enacted  in  the 
Unltetl  States  except  in  a  very  few  states ;  a  corporatioa  can  hold  land,  but  only  a 
charitable  corporation  can  take  by  devise.  In  some  states  the  amount  which  can  be 
bequeathed  to  charitable  uses  is  limited  by  statute  ;  within  that  limit  the  devise  is  good. 

■OSTOK,  a  CO.  In  the  soutbem  part  of  N.  Dakota,  drained  by  the  Missouil,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  e.,  and  by  the  Cannouball  and  Heart  rivers.  It  is  very  scandly  settled, 
the  population  in  '90  being  4738.  The  surface  is  a  rolling  prairie  with  lltUe  wood.  The 
Northern  I^ciflc  railroad  Nsses  through.  Fort  Atodmm  Linocdn  and  Port  Rice  are 
cm  Ute  e.  bcwder.  Area,  8106  sq.  m.   Co.  seat,  Uandan. 

■omm,  FouBTH  Earl  of  (James  DoreLAS),  b.  15S0,  regent  of  Scotland,  the 
second  son  of  sir  George  Douglas  of  Pittendrlech,  in  1568  succeeded,  in  riebt  of  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  d^ghter  oi  the  third  earl,  to  the  title  and  estates  of  tbe  earldom.  He  early 
favored  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  and  In  1057  was  one  of  the  original  lords  of  the 
congregation.  Sworn  a  privy  councilor  in  1661,  ho  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor 
tA  Siotland  Jan.  7,  156S.  Having  t>een  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against  lUzzio,  the 
ItoUam  secretary  of  Queen  Maiy,  on  hiaassasBlnatJon,  Har.  9, 106S,  he  fled  with  his  asso- 
datea  to  England,  but,  through  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  soon  obtained  his 
pardon  from  the  queen.  Though  privy  to  the  design  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  ou  the 
manriage  of  the  queen  to  Bothwell,  he  Joined  the  confederacy  of  the  nobles,  against  her. 
Bewaspresent  at  Carberry  Hilt  when  Hothwell  parted  from  the  queen,  and  after  Mary's 
imprisonment  in  the  castls  of  Lochleven  he  was  restored  to  tbe  office  of  high  chancellor,  of 
whi^h  lie  liad  been  deprived,  and  constituted  lord  liigh  admiral  of  Scotland.  On  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Mar,  inOct.,lS73,  he  was  elected  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Hia  rapacity  and 
avarice  made  liim  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  nobles,  and  as  the  young  king,  James  VI., 
desired  to  assume  the  reios  of  government,  Morton  resigned  the  regency  in  Mar.,  1078. 
SubseqaentlT  obtaining  jMSsessTon  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  with  the  person  of  the  king, 
he  recovered  hit  authority,  but  was  accused  of  participating  in  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
and  being  tried  and  condemned,  was  beheaded  at  Edinbur^  June  9, 1681. 

XOKTOV,  Chablbb,  163^95  ;  b.  England ;  educated  at  Oxford.  He  took  orders  in 
the  En^h  church,  and  was  at  first  attached  to  the  royalist  party.  He  afterwards  sided 
with  the  Puritans,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  living  in  Cornwall  on  account  of  non- 
conformity. Soon  after  1663  he  opened  a  school  at  Newington  Green,  where  Daniel 
Defoe  was  one  of  his  scholars.  To  escape  the  persecution  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ha 
came  to  Massachusetts  bay  in  1686,  accompanied  by  his  pupil  Penlullow,  the  future  his- 
twian  of  the  Indian  wars.  The  same  year,  he  becfune  mmister  of  the  church  la  Charles- 
town,  where  he  rcmuned  till  hia  death.  During  a  part  of  this  time  he  was  vice-preddait 
ta  Hanrard  college,  and  wrote  a  system  of  logic  for  use  there. 

XOKTOH,  Gboboe.  b.  England,  1585  ;  joined  the  Separatists,  and  settled,  with  hia 
brother  Thomas,  at  Leyden.  He  went  over  to  London  in  1620,  where  he  became  the 
•gent  of  the  Separatists.  In  1638  he  came  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  tlie  ship  Ann.  bring- 
fnc  emigrants  and  supplies  to  the  pilgrims.  Borne  years  later  be  went  bacK  to  England, 
wEere  be  died  at  a  date  unknown.  He  published  m  England,  in  16SS,  a  description  of 
the  Plymouth  colony,  onder  the  title  of  MourC*  Bdation. 

BDRIOV,  Hnm,  fh.d.,  b.  New  1886 ;  educated  at  the  unlTersitr  of  Fenn- 

•ylTBnis.  He  first  atodied  law.  but  afterwuds  took  up  chemist^,  and  In  1868  became 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  dental  college.  In  1869  he  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  parties  sent  out  to  take  photograplis  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  Aug.  7,  and  the  same 
year  he  took  the  chair  of  chemistry  m  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1870  he 
became  president  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  has 
cootributad  many  papers  to  scientific  periodicals,  such  as  the  Chemieal  JTmm  and  the 
Pkaomrptueai  MagtM. 

XOKTOH,  James  St.  Clair.  1839-64,  b.  Philadelf^  ;  graduated  at  West  Point  In 
18S1,  and  was  appointed  to  the  engineers.  After  serving  as  assistant  professor  of 
engineering  at  the  academy,  and  taking  cliarge  of  various  works,  he  went  to  Central 
America  at  the  head  of  the  Ghirlqnl  expedition  in  1860.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  became 
drief  engineer  of  Uie  army  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  following  October  inu  appdnted  to 
the  same  poaitkut  tn  tbe  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  soon  afterward!  he  was  made 
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brig.geiL  He  built  the  intrenchmenta  at  Hurfreesboro.  sad  was  ei^nmr  of  Uw 
works  at  Chattaoooga,  in  wliose  captuie  he  took  a  prominent  part  In  1864  he  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  9th  army  corps  in  Vii^ia,  and  served  thron£;fa  the  Blchmond 
campaign,  up  to  ^tersbuig,  participating  in  the  engagements  at  Ifortli  Anna  and 
BethMSk  church.  He  was  killed  June  17,  at  the  head  (tf  the  ank>n  aaeault  on  Petei» 
haig.  He  iiHiblished  a  number  of  works  on  engineering  and  fortification. 

■SETinr,  JuBH.  Cardinal,  Archbi^p,  1^0-1600  ;  b.  En^and  ;  educated  at  Ceme 
Abbey  and  Oxford.  Through  bis  practice  In  tiie  court  of  arches  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Cardinal  Bourchier,  who  presented  him  to  Henry  VI.  who  made  him  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.  Edward  IV.  also  took  him  into  favor,  made  bim  master  of  the  rolls  in  1473, 
and  In  1478  bishop  of  Ely,  and  lord  chancellor.  He  was  not  in  favor  with  lUchard  III., 
who  arrested  liim,  and  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  from 
whom  he  escaped  and  fled  to  the  earl  of  Richmond  on  the  continent.  He  is  said  to  have 
sugKest«d  the  union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  b^  the  marriage  of  Richmond 
witn  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Henir  VII.,  on  his  accession,  made  Morton  a  membei 
of  the  privy  council,  and  on  the  death  of  cardinal  Bourchier  he  was  promoted  to  tne  see 
of  Canterbury.  In  1487  he  was  again  appointed  lord  chancellor,  and  in  1488  pope 
Alexander  Vt.  made  him  a  cardinal.  The  JSngliah  life  of  Richard  IIL  which  beats  toe 
name  of  air  Thmnas  More  has  been  attributed  to  Morton. 

MO&TOV,  John,  17d4r-77 ;  b.  Penn.  ;  a  sorrow  bj  professtoi.  In  1756  he  was 
tiected  to  the  Fennsylvania  legislature,  in  which  he  served  for  many  years,  part  of  the 
time  as  speaker.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  stamp  act  congress,  convened  at  New  York 
In  1785,  and  for  the  next  four  years  was  high  sheriff  for  Chester  co.,  the  present  Dela- 
ware county.  Soon  afterwards  be  became  a  justice  of  the  court  of  conmion  pleas,  from 
which  he  was  promoted  to  the  state  supreme  court.  In  1774  he  was  elected  to  the  conti' 
nental  congnsA,  where  he  gave  the  decisive  vote  of  his  state  delegation  for  the  declara* 
tlon  of  im^widence,  and  acted  as  duUrman  of  the  committee  oT  the  whole  on  the  pro- 
poeals  for  confederatioQ. 

Wanm,  Juuna  Stkbliho,  was  bom  In  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  In  1882.  Wb 
parents  subsequently  settled  in  Michigan,  whence  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  where  for 
many  years  he  pursued  farming  near  Nebraska  City.  He  published  the  first  newspaper 
that  the  state  ever  had  ;  servea  a  term  as  territorial  governor,  and  as  acting  goveruOT 
(in  1806) ;  and  la  well  known  as  the  originator  of  Arbor  Day  (q.v.).  In  March,  1893,  l)e 
was  appointed  secretary  of  agriculture  in  the  cabinet  of  Presuent  Cleveland. 

XOBTOH,  Lbvi  Parsons,  b.  Yt.,  1824.  Early  in  life  he  was  In  business  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  and  after  five  years  he  removed  to  Boston.  He  settled  In  New  York,  1854,  mul 
became  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Its  business  men;  was  elected  as  a  tepnb.  to  the 
XLVlth  and  XLYIIth  congresses.  He  was  sent  as  an  honorarv  commissioner  to  the 
Paris  exposition,  1878;  and  was  appointed  minister  to  France  by  Pres.  Garfield,  1881, 
serving  until  1885.  In  1888  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
1894  governor  of  New  York.  , 

■OBTOV,  Maboitb,  ll.d.,  1784-1864;  b.  Mass.  ;  educated  at  Brown  University,  and 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar.  He  obtained  a  good  practice,  and  became  an  active 
democratic  politician.  He  served  In  congress,  1817-21 :  was  a  member  of  the  state 
executive  council  in  1828  ;  and  the  next  year  was  elected  lieat. -governor.  He  aXm  the 
bench  of  the  state  supreme  court  from  1835  to  1839,  when  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  beating  Edward  Everett,  the  whig  candidate,  by  one  vote.  He  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  many  years  for  tins  office,  to  which  he  was  again  cfaoseti 
in  1843.   He  was  collector  of  Boston  during  the  administration  of  President  Polk. 

KOBTOH,  Nathaniel,  1618-85  ;  b.  England  ;  came  with  his  father  to  America  in 
1688.  On  the  death  of  his  father  lie  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Gov.  Bradford,  whose 
wife  was  bis  maternal  aunt,  and  early  assisted  the  governor  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
secretary  of  tlie  colony  in  1645,  holding  the  office  till  his  deatb.  He  had  received  a  good 
education,  and  almost  all  the  records  of  Plymouth  colony  during  the  17th  c. ,  which  were 
published  in  several  large  volumes  by  the  »>verDmentof'Maf>8achu8ett8,  were  in  his  band- 
writing.  He  pubKshecTthe  Itete  England  MemoriaU:  or  a  Briif  B^oUonefJhe  mott  Ifem- 
oraHoand  BmarkaAU  Pauagea  <^ the  Providenee  <if  uod  ftantem^Neu 
England,  etc  It  was  compiled  mainly  from  the  manuscripts  of  his  uncle,  William  Brad- 
ford, and  the  Journals  of  Edward  Wmslow,  and  included  the  period  16S0-46.  In  1080 
he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Plymouth  church. 

XOBTOR,  Oliver  Perrt,  1823-77  ;  b.  Ind. ;  the  family  name,  Throckmorton,  was 
shortened  by  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  the  Wavne  co.  (Ind.)  seminary,  and 
Miami  universUr,  Oxford,  Ohio;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Centre- 
villc,  Ind.,  in  18^7.  Her<^  to  be  a  leading  member  of  the  Indiana  bar,  and  in  18S3waa 
elected  a  circuit  judge.  At  an  early  age  he  interested  himself  in  politics,  at  first  as  ■ 
democrat,  but  became  a  republican  on  the  formation  of  that  party.  He  ran  fw'gor- 
ernor  of  Indiana  in  1856  on  the  republican  ticket;  was  defeated,  and  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law;  but  in  1860  was  elected  lieut.-gOTemor  of  the  state;  the  governor  bavinc 
been  chosen  U.  8.  senator,  Morton  became  governor,  Jan.  16,  1861.  Tne  beginning  of 
the  rebellion  found  the  state  legislature  and  the  attorney-general  of  Indiana  democratic, 
aad  thus  a  fierce  and  active  opposition  against  furnishing  aid  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.   Oov,  Mcnton,  who  gained  the  sobriquet  of  "  the  great  war  goYflR^>"  4%1(^ 
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Unuelf,  heart  and  aoni,  to  plans  for  placing  Indiana  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  union, 
and  even  effected  a  sufflclent  loan  (hi  his  peraonal  responsibUity  to  meet  the  cx^mdes 
of  the  situation :  this  obligation  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  state.  In  1 864  ne  vas 
elected  governor  by  a  large  majority:  but  in  the  following  year  experienced  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  for  his  health.  He  was  absent  only  a  few 
months,  and  on  his  return  resumed  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to 
tiie  V.  S.  senate;  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1873,  was  re-elected  for  the  term 
ending  in  1879.  In  the  senate  lie  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  republican  party, 
wtiile  ne  accomplished  a  prodigious  amount  of  labor,  serving  on  Ihe  committees  on  for 
eign  relations,  ^^culture,  military  a^airs,  private  land  claims,  and  privileges  and  elec* 
tions.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  passage  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
to  the  oouBtitution,  and  sustained  the  administration  in  the  effort  to  cany  througli  the 
senate  the  proposed  Sen  Domingo  treaty.  For  this  last  service  he  was  offered  the  Eng- 
lish mission,  which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  his  acceptance  would  involve  the 
e)ecti<Hi  of  a  democratic  senator  in  his  place  hy  the  legislature  of  Indiana.  At  the 
republican  national  convention  in  1876,  Senator  Morton  received  124  votes  on  the  first 
ballot  for  president  He  was  a  member  of  the  electoml  commission  colled  to  decide  the 
qoeation  of  the  disputed  presidential  election;  and  afterwards  strongly  pressed  an 
amendment  to  the  law  directing  the  method  of  counting  the  votes.  Senator  Morton  was 
a  man  of  powerful  intellect  and  determined  will,  and  an  orator  of  great  popularity 
through  his  vigorous  and  straightforward  speech.  During  the  latter  pul  of  uio  life  hu 
infirmities  necessitated  his  use  of  assistance  In  moving  about,  and  he  had  tu  be  carried 
from  the  lobby  of  the  senate  chamber  to  his  carriage.  In  his  prime  he  was  over  6  ft.  in 
height,  with  a  powerful  physique. 

MIBTOS',  SucuKL  Oboboe,  H.D.,  American  physician  and  ethnologist,  son  of  an 
Irish  emigrant,  was  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  26,  1790.  He  studied  medicme  in  Philadel- 
phia, Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  and  in  1834  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  contributed 
papers  od  physiology  and  craniology  to  scientific  journals.  In  1834  he  visited  tlie  West 
Indies,  and  made  owervations  on  the  development  of  races.  In  18S9  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  medical  college,  and  published  his  great  worit, 
CraiUa  Americana,  Dased  on  his  collection  of  867  classified  skulls.  In  1844  he  published 
Oan^  .^^gptiaea,  hased  on  the  collection  of  George  R  Gliddon,  esq. ;  and  in  1849  bis 
last  work.  An  lUuttrated  &f$tem  of  Human  Anatomy,  Sp^l,  Oenerat,  and  Mieroteopic. 
He  died  at  PLiladelpbia,  Hay  IS,  1851.  Morton  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  American 
who  endeavored  to  place  the  doctrine  of  the  original  diversity  of  mankind  on  a  scientific 
basis.  See  the  memoir  of  Morton  prefixed  to  Nott  and  GUddon's  Tyve*  of  Mankind 
(Pttiladelphia,  1854),  a  work  largely  illustrated  by  selections  from  his  un«uted  papers. 

mETOV,  Sarah  Wentwortb  Apthorp,  1769-1846 ;  b.  Mass. ;  married  In  1781  to 
Perez  Morton.  She  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  her  verses  contributed  to  the 
Mimaehusetta  Jfagaxine.  over  the  signature  of  "Philenla.  Under  that  pseudonym  she 
published  at  Boston,  in  1790,  Oudbi,  or  the  Virtvet^  Nature  ;  an  Indian  Talt,  in  4  ran- 
tot.  This  work  was  followwi  In  1797  by  Beacon  Hill,  a  poem  In  5  cantos ;  and  In  18S8 
by  My  Mind  and  ita  Thoughts,  a  mixture  of  verse  and  prose  pieces. 

MOSTOH,  Thomas,  1590-1646  ;  b.  England  ;  a  lawyer  and  member  of  Clifford's  Inn, 
London.  He  came  to  this  country  with  Weston's  colony  in  1623.  He  won  returned  to 
England,  bat  came  to  Massachusetts  bay  with  Wollaston  in  1626,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Mount  Wollaston,  now  a  part  of  the  town  of  Braintree.  Morton  called  bis  set- 
Uement  "  Merry  Mount,"  set  up  a  may-pole  there,  and  vcrj'  much  scandalized  the  Ply- 
mouth people  by  his  merry-making.  A  small  party  came  up  from  Plymouth  in  1628, 
cut  down  tiie  may-pole,  took  Morton  to  Plymouth,  and  sent  him  thence  to  England. 
Morton  ventured  to  return  In  1629,  but  was  again  sent  home,  and  the  next  year  his  house 
at  Wollaston  was  demolished.  Morton,  however,  came  onco  more  to  Massachusetts  in 
1643,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  year  hy  the  authorities  on  account  of  his  "scandalous 
book,"  7^  2few  England  Canaan,  which  he  had  published  in  En^and  in  168S.  This 
work  contains  a  valuable  account  of  the  condition  of  Massachusetts,  mingled  with 
amusing  satire  on  the  Puritans.  The  late  J.  L.  Motley  made  Morton  the  subject  of  two 
novela,  Morton'B  Eo^  and  Merry  Mount. 

■OBTOK,  Wiu,iAM  Tbouas  Greek,  1819-1868,  b.  Mass. ;  commenced  studying 
denUstry  in  Baltimore  in  1840,  continued  there  for  18  months  and  settled  in  Boston. 
He  is,  more  than  for  anything  else,  known  as  the  introducer  and  discoverer  of  the 
surgically  useful  antesthetic  properties  of  sulphuric  ether.  His  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  Bul^ect  in  1844  when  attending  lectures  at  the  medical  college  in  Boston,  and 
after  scnne  experiments  performed  upoa  himself,  he  administered  ma  ether  to  a  man 
Sept.  80,  1846,  and  extracted  a  firmly  rooted  tooth  without  pain.  He  repeated  the 
op«stion,  and  making  known  the  results  to  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  he  administned  ether 
at  the  tatter's  request  In  the  Massachusetls  General  Hospital,  Oct.  16,  1846,  to  a  man  for 
the  operation  of  removing  a  tumor  from  the  jaw.  Dr.  Morton  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
use  of  ether,  under  the  name  of  "  letbeon,"  In  1846,  a  month  after  the  operation  in  the 
bomital,  and  a  month  after  this,  in  England,  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  also  claimed  the  honor 
tt  having  made  the  discoveiy,  and  the  Montyon  prize  of  the  French  Academy  was 
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equaUr  awarded  to  Dr.  Morton  and  to  Dr.  JackMm.  but  Dr.  Hoiton  declined  to  accept 
it,  whicb  resulted  in  his  receiving  in  1853  the  large  gold  medal,  the  Montyoa  prize  In 
medicine  and  surgery.  He  claimed  compensatioa  from  coogress  for  his  invention,  the 
government  having  used  it,  and  ^so  from  individuals,  and  he  v/aa  involved  in  many 
suite.  He  received,  however,  no  compensation,  and  bis  life  was  spent  in  contests, 
■literary  and  legal,  in  regard  to  his  invention.  Memorials  were  presented  to  congress 
signed  by  many  physicians,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  they  failed  to  secure  what  was 
a^ed.  His  latter  years  were  spent  upon  a  farm  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  from 
,  an  affecUou  brought  on  hy  reading  an  article  which  sought  to  deprive  him  of  the  merit 
of  bifi  discoTeiy. 

MOSA'IO,  the  art  of  producing  artisUc  designs  by  setting  small  square  pieces  of  stone 
or  glass  of  different  colors,  to  give  the  effect  of  painting  (Oreek  rrunai^,  of  the  Muses). 
The  oii^n  of  the  art  is  buried  in  obscurity ;  ft  was,  however,  much  practiced  by  Uie 
ancient  Romans,  especially  for  ornamental  pavements,  specimens  of  which  are  almost 
always  found  whenever  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  villa  are  discovered.  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire,  it  was  also  much  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  churches,  in  whicb  it 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  wall-decoration.  It  was  re-introduced  into  Italy  for  the 
latter  purpose  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  c.  by  Andrea  Tafl,  who  learned  it  of  some 
Greek  artists  employed  at  Venice  in  decorating  St.  Mark's.  Since  then  it  has  been 
especially  an  Italian  art,  and  to  such  wondeiiiu)  perfection  has  it  been  lvoiu;ht,  tlwk 
most  minute  pictures  are  produced  by  it.  Within  quite  recent  years,  mosaics  oisurpass- 
ing,  beauty  both  in  design  and  material,  have  been  produced  by  Russian  artlsta  in  the 
Imperial  gloss  mnuufactoir  of  Russia:  those  shown  m  the  Russian  department  of  the 
international  exhibition  (1862)  have  probably  never  been  surpassed.  The  pieces  of  glass 
of  every  shade  of  color  are  technically  called  smalU;  they  are  generally  opaque,  and  are 
set  in  cement  in  the  same  manner  as  tiles  or  pavement.  Some  Ane  pieces  of  mosaic 
pavement  have  lately  been  produced  in  Great  Britain  by  Messrs.  Minton  &  Co.  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  and  by  Messrs.  Maw  of  Brosely,  proving  that  the  art  only  wants  sufficient 
encouragement  to  obtain  a  bi^  position.  In  Italy  there  are  two  very  distinct  varietiea 
of  moeidc  work— i.e.,  the  Florentine  and  the  Roman;  the  former  is  entirely  formed  oi 
pieces  of  stone  or  shell  of  the  naturul  colors,  and  is  limited  in  its  application  chiefly  to 
floral  and  Arabesque  designs.  The  later  is  made  of  the  glass  smalts  mentioned  above, 
and  has  so  wide  an  applicati(m  that  most  of  the  finest  paintings  of  the  best  old  mastcni 
have  been  copied  in  mosaic,  and  the  pictures  so  taken  form  the  almost  imperishable 
decorations  of  the  finest  churches  of  Italy.  The  manufacture  of  the  opaque  glass  or 
smalts  for  making  the  little  square  pieces  called  tessera  of  whicb  the  pictures  are  com- 
posed, is  a  very  impoiiaot  one,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  Vatican,  whore  36,000  aliades  of 
the  various  kinds  of  colored  glass  are  produced. 

X08AIC  SOLD.    See  Tin. 

MOBUO  VOOL,  or  Wooi.  Mobaic,  is  a  remarkable  application  of  Uie  principle  of 
mosaic-work  to  the  production  of  woolen  or  worsted  ruga  and  carpets,  having  a  definite 
design  or  pattern,  independent  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  printing  ana  weaving. 
Many  attempts  in  this  direction  have  been  made,  chiefly  on  the  continent;  but  the  most 
euasessful  is  tliat  of  Messrs.  Crossley,  in  whose  extensive  carpet  factory  at  Halifax  the 
mosaic  wool  is  produced  as  a  regular  department  of  manufacture. 

In  the  first  place,  well-spun  worsted  threads  are  dyed  to  every  color  and  almost  every 
stiade  or  tint,  amounting  to  a  hundred  varities  in  all.  An  artist  prepares  a  full-sized 
drawing  of  the  pattern  or  design,  ruled  all  over  with  cross-lines;  this  is  copied  on  lined 
paper  by  girls,  each  of  whom  takes  as  much  of  the  pattern  as  will  fill  a  square  foot  A 
workman  (or  woman)  having  a  good  eye  for  color,  examines  each  square  piece  of  draw- 
ing in  deUul,  and  selects  the  proper  color  of  tliread  suitable  to  every  portion  of  it :  tiie 
threads  are  a  little  over  200  in.  long  each,  or  about  17  ft.,  and  are  numerous  enough  to 
pack  closely  together  into  a  mass  of  one  sq.  ft.  in  width  and  depth.  A.  strong  Iron- 
framework,  17  ft.  long,  is  so  arranged  that  all  these  threads  can  be  stretched^  on  it 
horizontally,  tied  at  one  end,  and  weighted  with  4  lbs.  to  each  thread  at  the  other. 
Oirls,  under  the  direction  of  the  workwoman  who  selects  the  colors,  arrange  these 
threads  one  by  one,  tying  them  at  one  end.  weighting  tbem  at  the  other,  and  supporting 
them  on  a  steel  bar  in  the  middle.  This  being  done,  the  mass  of  17  ft.  in  length  is  cut 
up  into  blocks  of  20  in.  long  each,  for  convenience  in  after-operations.  All  wese  pro- 
cesses are  for  one  sq.  ft.  only  of  the  pattern,  and  they  have  to  be  repeated  as  many  times 
as  there  are  sq.  ft.  m  it.  Supposing  a  rug  6  ft.  by  2,  with  a  lion,  tiger,  or  other  device 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  surface :  there  must  be  13  masses  prepared,  and  as  each 
mass  contains  50,000  threads,  there  will  be  600,000  altogether.  Blocks  are  cut  from  each 
mass,  and  are  placed  in  an  iron  box  or  frame,  side  by  Mde;  thus  forming  a  quadrangular 
solid  0  ft  by  3,  and  20  in.  deep,  with  the  threads  arranged  wrMeai^.  Now,  to  convert 
this  into  a  great  number  of  separate  rugs,  the  pattern  of  which  to  seen  represented  on  the 
upper  surface,  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  colored  threads,  india-rubber  is  dissolved  in 
camphioe  to  the  consistence  of  carpenter's  glue,  and  brushed  well  over  the  top,  so  that 
every  individual  thread  shall  receive  its  portion ;  this  being  dried,  a  second  coating  is 
applied;  and  afterwards  a  third.  A  backing  of  canvas,  or  of  some  kind  of  strong  cloth, 
is  cemented  down  upon  ^e  mass  of  threads  by  a  glue  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  scraped 
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wd  robbed  until  !t  adheres  to  every  individual  fiber.  When  diy,  the  mass  of  threads  is 
nised  up  tbree-sixteentlis  of  an  incb^  by  a  screw  acting  upon  a  movable  bottom  to  the 
box.  A.  very  keen  circular  cutter,  13  ft.  in  diameter,  and  rotating  170  times  per  minute, 
quickly  severs  a  liorizontal  slice  three-sixteeoths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  box  of  tiireads 
being  caused  by  an  eodtess  screw  to  travel  onward  Lo  meet  the  cutter.  This  slice  when 
turned  up,  presents  the  picture  complete,  in  a  beautifully  soft  nap,  or  pile  of  woolen 
tiireads,  supported  by  a  canvas  or  woolen  backing.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  hand-work 
to  convert  lliis  into  a  nig,  carpet,  coverlet,  or  wrapper  of  any  kind.  A  second  repetition 
of  the  same  procesBes  converts  another  slice  into  a  second  nig;  and  ao  on,  until  the  mass 
of  90  in.  in  depth  has  been  cut  up  into  about  a  hundred  dices,  each  forming  one  rug. 
As  the  bloclts  of  20  in.  were  originally  cut  from  a  mass  of  200  in.,  the  whole  mass  pro- 
duces about  a  thousand  rugs,  all  exactly  the  same  pattern.  It  is  this  power  of  repetiuon 
wliich  makes  the  process  pay;  for  the  great  preparatory  labor  of  selecting  and  arranging 
^y)  600,000  distinct  threads  could  not  otherwise  be  compensated  for. 

MOSATIiIMA  (Little  Moslem),  one  of  the  most  important  rivals  of  Mohammed,  belong- 
ed to  the  clan  DOJ,  a  division  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bani  Hanifab,  of  Yamftma  in  Nedjeu. 
The  traditions  aliout  his  life  and  age  are  extremely  contradlctoiy  and  legendary.  It 
appears,  however,  tolerably  certain  that  he  had  risen  to  a  certain  eminence  In  bis  tribe, 
probably  as  a  religious  teacher  only  at  first,  before  Mohammed  assumed  his  prophetical 
office.  The  name  he  was  known  6y  among  liis  friends  was  Raht^n,  the  Beniniant  or 
Merciful:  a  term  which  Mohammed  adopted  as  a  designation  of  God  himself.  This 
word,  which  is  Aramaic,  was  a  common  divine  epithet  among  the  Jews,  from  whom 
Mtdiammed  Look  it,  leather  with  a  vast  bulk  of  dogmas,  and  ceremonies,  and  le^nds. 
U,  however,  Moeayllma,  as  la  supposed  Inr  aome,  assumed  that  name  In  the  meanme  of 
Messiah,  Savior,  it  would  prove  that  he  had  anticipated  Mohammed  in  the  uiostiesnip, 
whidi  IB  commonly  denied.  It  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hedjrah  that  Moaaylinu, 
at  the  head  of  an  embassy  sent  by  his  tribe,  appeared  before  Mohammed,  in  order  to 
Kttle  certain  points  of  dispute.  The  traditions  are  very  contradictory  on  the  circum- 
Btauv«  wlietlicr  or  not  Moeaylima  was  then  already  the  recognized  spiritual  leader  of  his 
tribe.  When  they  were  introduced  to  Mohammed  in  the  mosque,  they  greeted  him  with 
the  orthodox  salutation  of  Moslems — viz.,  "Salftm  alayk"  (Peace  upon  thee),  and  aftt^r 
a  brief  parley,  recited  the  confession  of  faith.  Shortly  after  this  event,  Mosaylima 
openly  profosed  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  as  well  as  Mohammed.  The  latter  sent  a 
messenger  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  to  request  him  to  reiterate  publicly  his 
prcMfesBion  of  Islam.  Mosaylinia's  answer  was  a  request  that  Mohammed  should  share 
his  power  with  him.  "From  Mosaylima,  the  apostle  of  God,"  be  wrote,  aixordtng  to 
Abdufeda,  "to  Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  God.  Now  let  the  earth  be  half  mine,  and 
half  thine."  Mohammed  speedily  replied:  "From  Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  God,  to 
Mosaylima.  the  liar.  T^be  earth  is  God's:  he  giveth  the  same  for  inlieritance  tmto  such 
of  bis  servants  as  he  pleases,  and  the  happy  issue  shall  attend  those  who  fear  him." 
Yet  notwithstandiug  these  testimonies,  of  probably  late  dates,  it  seems,  on  the  other 
band,  perfectly  certain  that  Hofaummed  made  very  great  concessions  to  his  rival — con- 
cessions that  point  to  his  faavinK  secretly  nominated  Mosaylima  his  successor,  and  that 
he  by  this  means  bought  Hosayirma's  open  allegiance  during  his  lifetime.  It  was  not  a 
({aestion  of  dogmas,  though  they  each  had  special  revelations,  but  a  question  of  suprem- 
acy, which  was  thus  settled  amicably.  "  >Iohammed,"  Mosaylima  s^d,  "is  appointed 
by  God  to  settle  the  principal  points  of  faith,  and  I  to  supplement  them."  He  further 
had  a  revelation,  in  accordance  with  Mohammed's:  "We  have  sent  to  every  nation  Its 
own  prophet,"  to  the  effect:  "Wehave  given  unto  thee  [Mosaylimajanumberof  people; 
keep  them  to  thyself,  and  advance.  But  be  cautious,  and  desire  not  too  much;  and  do 
not  tnter  into  rival  flehts." 

When  Mohammed  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  desired  to  write  his  will.  Whatever 
he  may  have  wished  to  ordain,  is  uncertain ;  It  is  well  known,  at  all  events,  that  bis 
friends  did  not  obey  his  order,  and  refused  to  furnish  him  with  writing  materials,  very 
probably  becatise  they  did  not  like  to  be  bound  by  his  last  injunctions.  Sprenger  siip- 
pcMes  that  he  wished  formally  to  appoint  Mosaylima  his  successor,  and  that  it  was  just 
this  which  his  surrounding  relations  feared.  Mosaylima  then  openly  declared  against 
Islam,  and  many  parodies  of  the  Koran  sprang  up  in  the  Nedjed.  ascribed  to  hfan.  In 
the  11th  year  of  the  Hedjrah,  it  at  last  came  to  an  open  breach  between  the  two  rival 
powers.  Abu  Bekr,  the  caliph,  sent  Kballd.  "thesword  of  the  faith,"  with  a  number  of 
fhoice  troops,  to  compel  Mosaylima  to  submission.  Mosaylima  awaited  the  enemy  at 
Rowdah,  a  villajj^  in  the  Wadi  Hanifab.  So  formidable  indeed  was  Mosaylima's  force, 
that  Walld  is  said  to  have  hesitated  for  a  whole  day  and  night  before  he  undertook  an 
assault  unanimously  disapproved  of  by  his  council.  On  the  second  morning,  however, 
he  advanced,  and  in  a  battle  which  lasted  until  the  evening,  contrived,  with  fearful 
losaea  of  his  own,  to  gain  the  victory.  Mosaylima  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  negro  slave, 
and  bis  head  was  cut  ^  by  the  conqueror,  and  placed  at  tne  head  of  a  spear,  to  convince 
both  friends  and  foes  of  his  death.  Khalid  then  advanced  to  the  slain  prophet's  Urthr 
place.  In  order  to  slay  all  its  inhabitants.  They,  however,  by  a  clever  stratagea  con- 
trived to  conclude  an  honorable  ^eace,  but  had  to  embrace  Islam.  The  Mwleymian 
"herein"  was  thus  stamped  out,  and  only  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the  new  faith 
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coDtTived  to  escape  to  Haaa  and  Basnh,  where  tbej  may  haro  laid  the  foundatloa  of  the 

later  Eannathian  creed. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  come  to  any  clear  notion  of  Moeaylima'a  real  doctrines,  a* 
all  the  accounts  that  have  survived  of  tliem  come  from  victorious  adversaries— ad  venariea 
vfho  have  not  hesitated  to  invent  the  most  scandalous  stories  about  him.  Thus,  a  love- 
adventure  between  MosayUma  and  the  prophetess  Sajfth,  the  wife  of  a  soothsayer  of 
Yamftma,  who  is  supposed  to  have  stayed  three  days  in  his  tent,  is  told  with  great 
miauteness,  even  to  the  obscene  conversation  that  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
between  them  daring  tliat  time;  the  fact  being  that  this  story,  which  is  still  told  with 
much  relish  by  the  natives,  is  without  the  aligwest  foundation.  From  the  same  source, 
we  learn  that  Mosaytima  tried  to  deceive  his  followers  by  conjm-ing  iricks.  It  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Mosaylima  was  of  much  higher  mural  standing  than  Mohammed 
himself.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  enjoined  the  highest  cliaetity  even  among  married  peo- 
ple: unless  there  was  hope  of  begetting  children,  there  should  be  restriction  of  conjugal 
duty.  Even  tlie  nickname,  "Little  SktsLem,"  given  to  him  seems  to  indicate  that  he, 
too,  preached  the  unity  of  God,  or  Islam,  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  faith.  How 
far  his  religion  had  a  socialist  tendency,  and  offered  less  show  of  dignity  and  outward 
morality  to  its  followers,  or  whether  it  rejected  fatalism,  contained  an  idea  of  incarna- 
tion, and  invested  its  preachers  and  teachers  with  a  semi-mediatorial  character,  as  the 
latest  explorer  of  the  Nedjed,  Mr.  Palgrave,  tells  us  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  But 
we  must  receive  these  conclusions,  probably  drawn  from  the  information  of  the  natives, 
with  all  the  greater  caution,  as  that  story  of  the  proijhetesB  Bf^fib,  whom  he  reports,  after 
his  informants,  not  only  to  have  been  properly  married  to  Mosaylima,  but  to  have,  after 
his  death,  become  a  devout  partisan  of  Islam,  and  to  have  entered  an  "  (vthodox  alli> 
ance,"  does  not,  as  we  said  b^ore,  deserve  the  slightest  credence. 

■OSBT,  John  SniaLETon,  b.  Bdgemont,  Ya..  1888.  He  practised  law  at  Bristol, 
Va.,  until  the  civil  war,  when  he  entered  the  confederate  service  as  a  private  He  made 
a  name  as  a  scout  and  a  guerrilla,  and  became  col.  of  the  Partisan  battalion,  famous  for 
its  guerilla  raids.  After  the  war  he  became  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Gen.  Grant,  and 
was  U.  S.  consul  at  Hong  Kong,  1978-85.  He  published  War  iiemmiaemdM  (1867),  and  is 
the  subject  of  several  memoirs. 

I  HOBOHSIXB,  loNAZ,  1794-1870,  b.  Prague ;  studied  music  under  Dlonysius  Webt-r 
at  the  Prague  conservatoiy,  and  at  the  age  of  II  was  the  best  pianist  in  Prague,  and  had 
bwun  to  compose.  In  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  met  Beethoven  and  Haydn, 
and  took  lessons  from  Albrechtsber^r,  who  had  been  Beethoven's  teacher.  He  soon 
won  a  reputation  in  concert,  and  disputed  with  Hummel  the  honor  of  being  the  Hi^ 
pianoforte  player  in  Germany.  After  a  tour  of  Gcimany,  Holland,  and  France,  he 
visited  England,  wtiich  was  his  residence  till  1846.  From  1825,  he  was  professor  in  tlie 
London  academy  and  conductor  of  the  philluinnonic  concerts.  The  music  of  Beetliovea 
was  ahnost  unlutown  in  England  at  that  time;  and  Moscheles,  by  bis  rendering  of  the 
sonatas  and  concertos  of  that  composer,  made  the  pianoforte  a  fashionable  instrument. 
He  was  the  most  succ^sful  teacher,  in  his  day,  in  England:  but  many  later  pianists,  as 
most  notably,  Liszt  and  Thalberg,  have  surpassed  him  in  execution.  In  1846  be  became 
professor  at  the  conservatory  at  l^psic.  His  own  compositions  are  additions  to  classical 
music,  and  his  compositions  for  oibet  instruments  than  the  piano  show  a  profound  the- 
oretical knowledge.  He  published  with  notes,  an  English  tranelatloa  of  Schlndler'a 
L^e  of  Beethoven. 

mWCEI,  fl  people  of  Asia  living  s.  of  the  Caucasns.  According  to  Pliny  they  dwelt 
around  the  sources  of  the  I%aeis,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  At  the  time 
of  Augustus  their  territory  is  said  to  have  been  divided  between  Colchis,  Armenia,  and 
Iberia;  and  from  them  a  mountain  range  extending  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Anti- Taurus 
was  called  the  Moschic  mountains.  Their  uame'by  earlv  writers  is  often  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Tibareni,  and  the  two  people  are  generally  iaentifled  with  the  Mcuiech  and 
Tubal  of  Scripture. 

■080H1DS,  or  (recently)  Moeca'mA.   See  MtnK  dbbr. 

KOB'CHUB,  a  bucolic  poet  who  lived  In  Greece  in  the  8d  c.  b.c.,  and  whose  writings 

are  cla.ssed  with  those  of  Bkm  who  was  his  master.  The  two  writers  are  published 
together  in  a  translation  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library.  He  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
alibis  works  that  have  been  preserved  are  fragnienlary,  idyllic,  and  pastoral  in  character, 
but  much  admired  by  scholars. 

■08C0W,  an  important  government  of  Central  Tlussia.  lies  s.  of  the  governments  of  Tver 
and  Vladimir.  Area,  12,859  sq.m. ;  pop.  '93.  2,836,187.  The  surface  is  level  with  the 
exception  of  a  tract  in  the  s.w. ,  which  is  elevated.  It  is  watered  by  the  Moskva  and  the 
Kliazma,  while  the  Oka  forms  a  portion  of  its  southern  boundary.  The  soil,  principally 
clayey,  with  some  sandy  and  stony  tracts,  is.  on  (he  whole,  unfertile,  and  barely  sup- 
plies local  consumption.'  Few  of  the  governments  of  Russia,  however,  equal  that  of 
Moscov  in  manufactures  and  general  industry.  In  contains  numerous  cloth,  silk,  bro- 
cade, chiolz,  paper,  and  other  factories.  China-ware  js  manufactured  from  the  clay  dug 
Dp  in  tbe  disitrict  of  Gjclsk.  Many  of  its  villages  carry  on  special  branches  of  manu- 
facture, of  wlilcli  jiins,  glass  beads,  and  small  looking-glasses  for  Asia  is  one.  White 

limestone  is  quamed,  and  is  much  used  fur  building  in  the  capital.  r\r\t^\r. 
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■OMOW  (Rusa.  Moaktetii,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  and  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  czars,  is  situated  in  a  blKlily-cultivatea  and  fertile  district  on  the  Hoskva,  400  m. 
ae.  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  which  it  is  in  direct  communication  by  railwav.  Lat.  55* 
45'  n.,  long.  37°  87'  east.  Fop.  "97,  988,610.  Previously  to  its  being  burned  in  1813, 
Moscow  was  perhaps  the  most  irregularity  built  city  in  Europe,  and  that  distinction  to  ft 
great  extent  it  still  retains;  for.  as  t&  nuun  object  in  1818  was  to  build  speedily,  the  streela 
low  again  on  the  old  model  undulating  and  crooked,  and  consisting  of  altomating 
houses,  the  most  varied  in  character  and  pretensions.  Many  improrements  hare,  how- 
erer,  been  recently  accomplished  in  the  city.  Gas  pipes  have  been  laid  along  the  streets; 
letter-boxes  are  placed  at  frequent  intervals ;  the  Romanzoff  Place,  formerly  so  dirty,  has 
been  converted  into  a  splendid  square,  with  an  ornamental  garden,  and  the  old  obelisk, 
the  former  monument  of  tlie  place,  standing  in  the  center,  wiih  water  fountains  on  each 
«de.  The  general  view  of  the  town,  especially  that  obtained  from  an  eminence  on  its 
■outlumsiae  called  the  Sparrow  Hilb,  is  eminently  original  and  picturesque.  Its  hun- 
dreds of  churches  and  convents,  sarroounted  by  gilt  and  variously-colored  domes;  its 
gardens  and  twulevards;  and,  above  all,  the  bign  wails  and  crowded  yet  stately  towers 
of  the  Krcml  or  citadel,  produce  a  most  striking  effect.  The  Ereml,  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  forma  the  center  of  the  town,  and  around  it,  with  a  radius  of 
about  a  mile,  is  a  line  of  bouleviirds,  extending,  however,  only  on  tlie  n.  side  of  tlie 
river.  Outside  of  this  line,  and  concentric  with  it,  is  another  line  of  boulevtwds,  with  a 
ndius  of  a  mile  and  a  half;  while  beyond  all,  and  forming  the  girdle  of  the  city,  is  the 
outer  ramput,  with  a  circumference  of  26  English  miles.  The  Kreml  comprUes  the 
]»iDcipal  buildings,  as  the  cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  founded  in  183^ 
ftsmaU  but  gorgeously-decorated  edifice  ;  the  Cathedral  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  oJl  the  czars  down  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  changed  the 
royal  burial-place  to  St.  Petersburg;  the  church  of  ttie  Annunciation,  tlie  floor  of  wliich 
is  paved  with  jaspers,  agates,  and  camelians  of  various  shapes;  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki 
300  ft.  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  gilded  dome,  from  which,  as  from 
all  the  domes  of  Moscow,  rises  the  "  honorable  cross;  the  Czar  Kolokol  (king  of  bells), 
the  greatest  bell  in  the  world;  several  palaces,  and  collections  of  ancicmt  arms  and  other 
antiqiUties;  the  arsenal,  surrounded  by  the  splendid  trophy  of  850  cannons,  taken  from 
the  French ;  and  the  senate.  The  walls  of  the  Kreml  are  surmounted  by  18  towers,  and 
I^rced  with  5  ^ates.  In  the  town,  the  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Vasnli, 
remarkable  for  its  peculiar  architecture ;  the  Gostinoi  Dvor,  or  bazaar ;  and  the  exchanges. 
The  temple  of  the  Savior,  wliich  was  commencoil  in  1813,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  repulse  of  the  French  invasion,  was  finished  in  1881.  The  leading  educational  insti- 
tution is  the  university,  the  first  in  Russia,  foundeil  in  175.^.  It  nas  four  faculties, 
namely:  historical  philojogicat,  juristical,  ;^hy8ical  mathematical,  and  medical,  and  In 
1881  was  attended  ny  3,8m  stuaents.  Besides  this  there  are  numerous  gymnasia  and 
real  schools,  elementary  and  district  schools,  a  musical  con8er\'atory,  and  various  other 
institutions  for  special  or  teclmlcal  instruction.  There  are  large  and  numerous  charita- 
ble establishments,  among  them  an  extensive  orphan  asylum.  There  are  several  learned 
societies  in  Moscow,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  a  Greek  Metropolitan,  one  of  the  three 
highest  d^nitaries  of  the  Russian  church.  Among  the  museums  of  Moscow  there  are, 
besides  the  various  scientific  cabinets  of  the  university,  the  public  museum  removei 
from  St.  Petersbu^  to  Moscow  in  1861,  and  having  «  library,  an  art  gallery,  and  a  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  minerals,  and  articles  of  ethnological  interest;  the  Tretjavok  gal- 
lery, with  a  fine  collection  of  modern  Russian  paintings;  the  historical  museum  and  the 
museum  of  art  and  industry. 

M.  is  admirably  provided  with  means  of  communication,  both  by  land  and  water. 
The  Moftkn  opens  traffic  to  ttie  Caspian  and  Baltic  seas,  and  railways  branch  out  in 
six  directions,  connecting  the  city  with  St.  Petersburg,  Jarosiav,  Nijni  Novgorod, 
Kazan,  Kursk  and  Brest-Lltovsk.  It  Is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufacluriog  Industries, 
second  in  importance  to  St.  Petersburg  alone.  Among  the  articles  of  manufacture  are 
textiles,  silk,  machinery,  leather  goods,  metals,  and  tobacco.  It  Is  the  chief  seat  of  Rus- 
sim  in  respect  to  domestic  commerce,  and  its  foreign  commerce  Is  also  of  great  Impor- 
tance. From  the  central  grain-producing  lands  of  Russia  it  draws  large  supplies  and  it 
receives  metals  from  the  Ural  mountains,  furs  from  Siberia,  wooden  articles  from  the 
nortli,  beef  and  hides  from  the  east,  and  wool  from  the  south.  From  China  It  Imports 
tea,  from  Bokhara  and  the  Baltic  porta  it  obtains  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  from  the 
Caucasus  and  Persia  it  obtains  silk  and  dye  stufFs.  It  derives  a  laige  part  of  its  manu- 
factured articles  from  the  northern  governments  of  the  Volga  and  from  St.  Petersburg. 

Moscow  is  of  ancient  origin  for  a  Russian  town.  Its  site  was  bought  by  Yuri  Dolgo- 
ruki,  in  the  IStfa  c,  and  a  fortress  built.  In  the  14ih  c.  not  only  ^d  it  become  the 
capital  of  the  Russian  religious  world,  owing  to  tlie  residence  there  of  the  metropolitan, 
but  it  bad  also  become  the  actual  capital  of  Muscovy.  In  1868,  1870,  and  13^,  it  suf- 
fered from  the  inroads  of  the  Lithuanians;  in  1381  it  was  sacked  by  the  Tartars.  From 
1415  to  ISOl  it  was,  on  four  separate  occiu^ions.  partially  destroyed  by  flres;  and  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  Devlet-Girey,  khan  of  the  Crimean  Tartars,  in  1571.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Poles  in  1610,  and  remained  In  their  possession  till  their  expulsion  by  the 
Russians  under  Mioin  and  Pojarsky  in  1613.  In  1083, 1689,  and  1698,  it  was  the  theater 
of  the  revolts  of  the  Strelitz.  In  1813,  from  Sept  14  till  Oct  84,  It  was  la  the^  hands  of 
the  French. 
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Its  growth  wlthiD  the  past  few  years  has  been  extremely  nipid.  Though  the  newer 
parts  nave  added  bonlevaras,  wide  avenues,  parka,  and  stately  architecture  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  old  city,  tt  Is  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Kremlin,  its  aggregation  of  old  and 
new  palaces,  its  fortified  walls  and  lofty  towers,  its  churches,  mosques,  monasteries, 
domes,  spires,  and  minarets,  forming  from  a  distance  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
architectural  scene  In  the  world,  that  is  still  the  greatest  attraction  of  Moscow,  and  is 
even  heightened  in  Its  effects  by  contrast  with  the  old  narrow  and  tortuona  stie^,  thdr 
mingled  poverty  and  ^u^^lflcence,  with  the  open,  airy,  and  polished  beauty  of  the  new. 

KMEIET,  HoNBT,  D.D.,  l»U2-73;  b.  England ;  educated  at  Ciimbridge.  He  wae 
for  a  number  of  yeara  profesaor  of  natural  puilospliy  and  astronomy  in  lung's  college, 
London.  He  had  already  taken  holy  orders,  and  in  1&53  was  appointed  canon  of  Bristol 
cathedral.  He  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  living  of  Olveston.  and  made  chaplain 
to  the  queen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school-board  for  many  years.  He  published  a 
number  of  scientific  books,  including  a  Treatise  on  Meehania  AppUed  to  weArU,  and 
Mechanical  Principles  cf  Engineering  and  Arcfiiteciure. 

KOSELLE  (Ger.  Moeet),  an  afBuent  of  tlie  Rhine,  rises  in  the  Vosges  mountains, 
France,  at  an  elevation  of  2,260  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Safine.  Its  course  is  north-westerlv  as  far  as  Pont-i-Mousson,  in  the  department 
of  Meurtlie,  where  it  becomes  navigable;  then  n.  to  Thionville,  near  the  French  frontier; 
after  which  it  proceeds  in  a  north-easterly  direction  (latterly,  with  many  zigzag  pictur 
esque  windings)  tiirough  Luxemburg  and  Rlieni-sh  Prussia,  joining  the  Rhme  at  Cob- 
lenlz.  On  its  way  it  passes  the  towns  of  Remiremont,  Epinal,  Toul,  Pont-i-Mousson. 
Hetz,  Thionville,  and  Treves.  From  Metz  to  Treves  it  flows  through  a  broad  valley, 
inclosed  by  rounded  vine-bearing  hills.  Its  entire  length  is  about  320  miles.  Its  princi- 
pal tributaries  are  the  Meurthe,  tlie  Sellle,  and  the  Sarr  on  the  rU;ht,  and  the  Us,  the 
Sauer,  uid  the  Kyll  on  the  left.  The  wines  grown  in  the  basin  of  the  Hosdle  are  noted 
for  their  lightness  and  their  delicate  aromatic  flavor.  The  inferior  kbids  are  liable  to 
acidity. 

llOSEUiX  was  formerly  a  frontier  department  in  the  n.e.  of  France,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  taken  by  Germany  after  the  war  of  1670-71.  The  small  portion  left  to 
France  was  joined  to  the  department  of  Meurthe  Population  of  Moselle  in  1866, 
453,157.  It  is  watered  by  the  Moselle  and  itn  tributaries;  is  richly  wooded,  and  yields 
abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  and  wine,  though  the  last  is  of  an  infenor  quality.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  sn  advanced  condition;  roads  are  numerous,  and  the  river  navigation  import- 
ant Coal,  iron,  and  building-stone  are  the  most  valuable  minerals.  There  are  also 
linen,  woolen,  leather,  glass,  papier-mftche,  and  other  manufactures. 

iroSELU  WIKES.   See  German  Wikbb. 

KOffiHTHAL,  Salomon  Hermann,  b.  1831,  In  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse ;  a 
German  dramatist,  chiefly  known  by  the  dramas  Ddx/rah  and  Hmnenwendluif,  whidi 
have  been  represented  with  success,  and  translated  into  BngllBh,  Danish,  Hnugwrian,  and 
Italian.   He  d.  1677. 

XOSEB,  Oboroe  Michael,  1701^-88 ;  b.  Switzerland.  At  an  early  age  be  vent  to 
London  and  became  a  gold-chaser.  To  this  he  at  length  added  enamel  pain  ting,  chiefly 
for  lockets  and  watch-cases,  and  won  the  notice  and  commendation  of  sir  Jo^ua  Rey- 
nolds. He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  keepers  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  whioi 
last  capacity  he  was  superintendent  of  llie  students  in  drawing  from  the  antique. 

X08EB,  JoHANN  Jakob,  1701-^5  ;  b.  Germany;  made  professor  extraordinary  of 
law  at  the  university  of  TQbingen  in  1720.  Six  years  later  he  became  councilor  at 
Stuttgart,  and  in  1727  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  law  at  Tubingen.  He  resigned 
this  chair  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  his  colleagues,  and  for  the  same  cause  left  tlie 
directorship  of  the  university  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  was  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  preparation  of  his  most  important  work,  on  the  PubUe  Law  <f  6«niui»y. 
and  otiier  ]egu  books.  He  afterwards  opened  an  acadony  in  Hanover,  where  the  sons 
of  the  nobility  were  taught  public  affairs. 

XO'BES  (Heb.  Msheh;  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Moines;  ?  Egypt.  JTm  or  Meemm;  Copt. 
Mo-ushe,  i.e.,  drawn  out  of  the  water),  prophet  and  legi;ilator  of  the  Israelites,  bom  abmit 
1600  B.C.  in  E^pt  (?  Heliopolis),  during  tlie  period  of  their  hard  bondage.  His  father 
was  Amram,  his  mother  .Jochebed,,both  of  tlie  tribe  of  Levi.  The  tale  of  his  birth  and 
early  education  has,  by  trndition  (Manetho,  Fhilo,  Josephus,  Midrasb,  etc.),  received  a 
much  more  extraordinary  legendary  character  tlian  is  found  in  Exodus;  while  the  main 
features  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  in  tbem  all.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truthfulness  of  an  account  which  shows  us  Moses,  like  many  other  supreme  benefactors 
and  "  Buns"  of  mankind,  struggling  against  an  apparently  adverse  fate,  nay  for  very  life, 
from  the  instant  nf  his  birth.  The  well-known  narrative,  to  which  late  traditions  (contained 
in  Philo,  Josephus,  the  Fathers,  etc.)  have  supplied  questionable  names  and  dates.  Is  that 
Moses's  mother,  unable  to  hide  the  child— which  whs  to  have  been  drowned  at  its  birth — 
longer  than  for  the  space  of  three  month.s,  put  it  into  a  basket  of  papyrus,  and  bid  it 
among  the  Nile  rushes,  Miriam,  his  sister,  watching  it  from  afar.  The  king's  daughter 
(Thermuthis,  or  Merris?),  coming  down  to  the  river,  observed  the  weeping  child,  and 
was  BO  struck  with  Its  beauty  that  she  allowed  Miriam  to  fetch  a  Hebrew  nurse,  Joche- 
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bed.  Grown  up,  he  was  sent  to  the  kioe's  palace  (Heliopolis)  as  tlie  adopted  sod  of  tba 
princess,  and  here  seems  to  have  enjoyed  not  only  priDcelyraQk,  but  also  a  princely  edu- 
cation. He  is  also  said  to  have  become  a  priest,  under  the  name  of  Osaraipb  or  Ti^tben, 
and  to  have  been  a  mighty  adept  in  all  the  sciences  of  "  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Cfaaldea;" 
to  have  led  Egyptian  armies  against  the  Etbiopians,  defeated  them,  and  pursued  them 
to  their  stronghold,  Saba  (Meroe);  this  place  being  delivered  into  his  lianas  by  Tharbis, 
the  king's  daughter,  wliom  he  subsequently  married  The  Bible  contains  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  lime  of  his  youth.  He  first  reappears  there  as  the  avenger  of  a  Hebrew 
slave,  ill  treated  by  an  Egyptian  overseer.  Threatened  by  the  discovery  of  this  bloody 
act,  be  escapes  into  Midian,  where  be  la  hon>itably  received  by  Jetiiio,  the  priest,  and 
married  his  daug^iter.  2^pporab,  He  stayed  for  many  years  In  HIdian,  tending  the 
flocks  of  his  fatlier-ia-law.  This  most  sudden  transition  from  tlie  brilliant  and  refined 
life  of  an  Egyptian  court,  of  which  he  had  been  brought  up  a  pdnce,  to  the  state  of  a 
poor,  proscribed,  exiled  shepherd,  together  with  the  influences  of  the  vast  desert  sround 
him,  must  in  Moses's  mind  have  produced  a  singular  revolution.  The  two  names  which 
Iw  gave  to  his  sons,  stnkingly  express  part  of  what  filled  his  soul— a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  bis  salvation  from  the  aven^ng  hand  of  justice,  and  the  deep  woe  of  his  exile.  The 
fate  of  his  brethren  went  now  to  his  heart  with  greater  force  than  when  he  was  a  prince 
and  near  them.  There  rushed  upon  his  memory  the  ancient  traditions  of  his  family, 
the  promises  of  Jehovah  to  the  mighty  sheikhs,  his  forefathers,  that  they  should  become 
a  great  and  a  free  niuion,  and  possess  the  ancient  heritage  of  Canaan;  why  should  not 
he  be  the  instrument  to  carry  out  this  promise?  The  Ehye  euher  Ehye  (I  am  that  I  am) 
appeared  to  liim  while  his  mind  was  occupied  with  such  thoughts,  and  himself  put  the 
ofilce  upon  his  shoulders.  A  new  king  had  succeeded  in  Egypt,  hie  old  enemies  were 
nther  dead  or  had  forgotten  him,  and  Moses  returned  to  Egypt.  T(^ther  with  Aaron, 
his  Inother,  the  man  of  small  eneiCT  but  of  fine  tongue,  oie  consulted  about  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  with  the  king  as  well  as  with  their  own  people— both  of  whom  treated 
tlwm  at  first  with  suspicion,  nay.  with  contempt. 

After  ten  distinct  plagues  (more  or  less  akin  to  natural  phenomena  peculiar  to  Egypt), 
the  last  being  the  death  of  all  the  flrstbom,  Pharaoh  consented  to  let  his  slaves  go  free, 
"that  they  might  serve  their  God."  Moses  very  soon  had  occasion  to  prove  that  be  was 
not  only  the  Cfod-inspired  liberator  of  his  people,  who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
had  braved  the  great  king  and  his  disciplined  armies,  but  that  he  possessed  all  those 
rarer  qualities  which  alone  could  enable  a  man  to  mold  half-brutalized  hordes  of  slaves 
into  a  great  nation.  Calmness,  disinterestedness,  patience,  perseverance,  meekness, 
coapled  with  keen  energy,  rapidity  of  action,  unfaUlng  courage — "wisdom  in  conncU 
and  boldness  in  war" — constituted  the  immense  power  wmch  he  held  over  the  hundreds  of 
thou  sands  who  knew  no  law  in  their  newly-acquired  liberty,  and  who  were  apt  to  mur 
mur  and  to  rebel  on  any  or  no  provocation.  Nor  were  the  hostile  Bedouin  tribes, 
whose  territories  the  new  emignmts  approached,  easily  overcome  with  untrained  war* 
riors,  such  as  formed  tlie  ranks  of  Moses  s  army.  The  jealousy  of  certain  elders  foster- 
ing seditions  within,  added  to  his  unceasing  vexations ;  and  to  fill  the  measure  to 
overflowing,  indeed,  his  own  brother  Aaron,  whom  he  had  made  his  representative 
daring  his  temporary  absence  on  the  Mount  of  Sinai,  himself  assisted  in  the  fobrication 
of  an  idol.  His  sacred  office  as  l^^lator  he  in  reality  first  assumed  in  the  third  month 
after  the  Exodus,  when,  after  many  hard  and  trying  marches  and  counter-marches — 
from  Qoeheu  to  Succoth  (?  Latopolis,  the  present  old  Cairo);  thence,  by  a  detour,  to 
Etham  (?Ramlieh),  Pi-hachiroth  (?Bedea),  through  the  Red  sea,  to  the  desert  of  Shur 
(T  Al-Djofar),  Marab,  Elim  (Wadi  Gharaodel),  desert  of  Sin  (Wadi  Mocatteb,  or  Wadi 
Al-Sheikh),  Dophka,  Alus,  Raphidim  (near  the  Makkad  Sidna  Mousa) — made  more 
trying  by  want  of  food  and  of  water,  by  encounters  with  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites, 
having  arrived  near  the  Mount  of  ^nal.  he  made  tiie  people  encamp  all  round,  and 
ascended  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  himself.  On  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
"revelation"  made  to  the  whole  people,  we  need  not  dwell  any  more  than  on  any  other 
part  of  this  well-known  narrative.  Sufllce  ^it  to  point  out  hnefiy,  that  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  law  was  to  make  the  Hebrews  a'people  "consecrated  to  the  Lord,"  "a  holy 
people,  and  a  kingdom  of  priests,"  i.e.,  a  people  of  equals  both  before  God  and  the  law. 
Three  distinct  parts  compose  this  Mosaic  constitution.  The  doctrine  with  respect  to  God 
Sod  his  attributes;  the  "symbolical"  law,  ns  the  outward  token  of  his  doctrine,  and 
Uie  moral  and  sodiU  law.  The  Decal<wue  forms  a  kind  of  summary  of  all  the  three:  the 
existence  of  Jehovah  as  the  Absolute  Being,  the  liberation  of  the  people  and  tiie  prohi- 
bition of  polytheism,  and  the  representation  of  the  divinity  by  visible  images  (i. — iU). 
While  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  the  symbol  of  creation  and  the  Creator,  forms  the 
bads  of  all  religious  observances  (Iv.),  the  remaining  part  of  the  laws  relate  to  the  inter- 
course  among  toe  members  of  the  human  commonwealth ;  the  gratitude  of  children  Is 
inculcated;  murder,  adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  coveting  of  others'  goods  are  prohib- 
ited. The  groundwork  of  these  regulations  had,  indeed,  been  a  special  inheritsnce  in 
the  family  of  the  Abrahamites  from  the  earliest  times;  but  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
the  various  migrations,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  this  family,  and  its  being  mixed  up 
for  long  years  with  the  surrounding  idolaters,  had  obliterated  nearly  all  traces  of  the 
primeval  purity  of  creed  in  the  populace.  The  wisdom  displayed  even  in  the  minor 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  with  respect  to  their  adaptation  to  the  pcculiarlt7 
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of  the  race,  tbe  climatA,  the  political  state  of  the  couotry  which  Lliey  were  to  inhabit;  in 
the  hygienic  regulations,  and  the  rules  wliic^  treat  of  the  social  ana  domestic  relatioDS; 
and,  above  all,  the  constanUy-reiterated  caution  from  mixinv  again  with  other  natioDs, 
■ocli  as  they  found  them  in  danaan — and  the  nctglect  of  which  subBequently  proved  their 
tuId— is  traced  to  a  direct  influence  of  Jehovah,  generally  indicated  tbe  words,  ' '  And 
Qod  Bpake  to  Uoses,  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel."  An  ample  ntual,  in  connection 
with  the  tabernacle,  or  constaotlv-visible  symbol  of  a  divine  d^welling;  the  all^iy  of 
an  ever-new  covenant  representea  by  sacrinces,  prayers,  purifications.  Kept  the  supreme 
task  of  being  priests  and  a  holy  people  unceasiu^y  Lwfore  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  (q.v.)  to  a  certain  degree  acted  in  this  respect  as  permanent  representatives; 
and  not  to  Moses's  sons,  but  to  bis  brother  Aaron  and  his  descendants,  was  intrusted  the 
office  of  hij^-priest 

When  on  the  eve  of  entering  into  tiie  promised  land,  the  people  hnke  out  In  open  rebel- 
lion, and  threatened,  ^  a  spontaneous  return  to  the  land  of  slavery,  to  undo  the  entire 
work  of  Moses's  life.  Convinced  that  they  were  not  as  yet  fit  to  form  a  commonwealth  of 
their  own,  the  liberator  and  lawgiver  had  to  postpone,  for  the  long  space  of  40  years,  the 
crowning  act  of  his  work ;  and,  in  fact,  did  not  lumself  live  to  see  them  taking  possession 
of  the  li^lowed  territory.  How  these  years  of  nomadic  Journeying  through  the  desert 
(El-l^h  or  Al-Tyh  Beni-Israel)  were  spent,  save  in  rearing  up  a  new  generation  of  a 
more  maidy  and  brave,  as  well  as  more  "  civilized  "  stamp,  we  can  only  con^ture.  All 
those  who  had  left  Egypt  as  men  were  doomed  to  die  in  the  desert,  either  b^  a 
natural  death,  or  by  bemg  suddenly  "  cut  off,"  in  consequence  of  their  openly  defymg 
Hoses,  and  through  Moses  Jehovah.  The  apparent  lack  of  incidents  during  this  period 
has  indeed  fumisued  grounds  for  various  speculations  on  this  sub^t,  and  critics  have 
tried  to  reduce  it  to  a  much  shorter  space,  without,  however,  being  able  to  prove  their 
point.  £ven  Goethe,  with  more  ingenuity  than  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  endeavored 
to  prove  the  "forty"  to  be  a  mythical  round  number,  the  real  time  being  two  years. 
The  testimonies  of  tbe  Hebrew  prophets  and  historians,  however,  are  penectly  unani- 
mous on  the  subject  (cf.  Jos.  t.  0;  xiv.  10;  Amos,  ii  10;  v.  26;  Ps.  xcv.  10,  etc.)  and 
modem  criticism  has  mostly  endorsed  the  number  as  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances. 
On  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the  exodus,  we  find  Moses  at  the  head  of  an 
entirely  new  generation  of  Hebrews  at  Kadesh,  in  the  desert  of  Fhoran  or  Zio.  Here 
his  sister  Miruun  died.  Here  also,  for  the  first  time,  Moses  seeing  the  new  generation  as 
stubborn  and  "hard-necked"  as  their  fathers,  is  recorded  to  have  despaired  of  the 
Divine  Providence;  and  his  disobedience  to  the  letter  of  the  command  given  to  him,  "  to 
speak  to  the  rock,"  is  alleged  as  the  reason  "  tliathis  bones  too  had  to  fall  iu  the  desert." 
Uis  brother  Aaron  died  at  Hor  (near  Fetra,  according  to  Josephus  and  8l  Jerome), 
whither  the  jtoadites  had  gone  next.  Not  long  afterwards^  Hoses  once  more  bad  occa- 
sion to  punish  witii  relentless  severity  the  idolalroaa  tendencies  of  the  people  (Baal  Faor), 
thus  showing  that  age  had  had  no  ^ower  of  making  him  relax  his  strong  rule  over 
the  still  half-savage  and  sensuous  multitude.  Having  finally  fixed  the  limits  of  tbe  land 
to  be  conquered,  and  given  the  most  explicit  orders  to  Joshua,  to  Eliezer,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  ten  tribes,  respecting  its  division,  he  prepared  the  people  for  his  own  impending 
death.  He  recalled  to  their  minds  in  the  most  impressive  language,  their  miraculous 
liberation,  and  no  less  miraculous  preservation  in  tiie  desert.  Tlieir  happiness — thdr 
life — wc  bound  up,  he  told  them,  in  the  divine  law,  communicated  throng  him 
Jehovah.  A  recapitulation  of  its  principal  ordinances,  with  their  several  modifications 
and  additions,  ana  reiterated  exhortations  to  piety  and  virtue,  form  the  contents  of  his 
last  speeches,  which  close  with  one  of  the  gnmdest  poetical  hymns.  Tlie  law  was  then 
handed  over  to  the  priests  that  they  might  instruct  the  people  in  it  henceforth ;  Joshua 
was  installed  as  successor  (while  his  own  sons  sunk  into  the  obscurity  of  ordinary 
Levites),  and  he  blessed  the  whole  people.  He  then  ascended  the  mount  of  Nebo,  from 
whence  he  cast  a  firet  and  last  look  upon  the  land  for  which  he  had  pined  all  bis  life, 
and  on  which  his  feet  were  never  to  tread.  He  died  upon  thia  mountain,  ISO  years  old, 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  according  to  the  Scnptures,  "and  no  man  knew  his 
burial-place  up  to  this  day  "—so  that  neither  his  remains  nor  bis  tom*i  were  desecrated 
by  "Divine  honors"  being  superstitiously  paid  to  them. 

This  is  a  summary  of  Moses's  life  as  derived  from  biblical  as  well  as  non-biblical 
sources.  The  latter — except,  perhaps  the  very  doubtful  traditions  of  Manetho— belong, 
whatever  may  be  the  date  of  the  respective  documents  of  tbe  Pentateuch,  to  a  much 
later  age,  and  bear  the  air  of  tradition  and  legend,  grown  out  of  those  very  documents, 
so  plainly  on  their  face,  that  they  are  of  about  the  same  importance  for  historical  pur- 
poses as  tbe  cycle  of  Midrash-sagas  that  have  gathered  around  Uoses,  and  which  are 
reproduced  variously  in  Moslem  legendaries.  On  his  office  as  a  "  prophet: " — what  was 
the  social  nature  of  his  revelations,  how  far  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  him  were 
traditional  among  the  Abrahamites,  and  how  much  of  his  laws  is  due  to  Egyptian  influ- 
ences; whether  part  of  them  was  first  inaugurated  by  later  generations  &aa  ascribed  to 
him,  or  whether  others  were  never  carried  out  at  all:  on  these  and  similar  questions 
which  have  been  abundantly  raised,  more  especially  in  recent  times,  we  must  refer  for 
fuller  information  to  the  speaal  works  on  the  subject.  Some  notices  of  the  more  impor- 
tant points  will  be  found  under  Oehebis,  Jews,  Pbmtatbccb,  DBCALoeuB,  etc.  There 
seems,  however,  but  one  conclusioa   The  brief  span  of  human  history  of  which  wa 
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have  ftny  knowledge,  shows  few,  if  any,  men  of  Moses's  towering  grandeur— evm  with 
iD  the  (jeductlons  that  the  most  daring  criticism  has  yet  pn^Kwed. 

XOSKEXK,  JoHANN  LoBENz  VON,  a  distinguished  church  historian  of  Germany,  was 
b.  at  Liibetik,  Germany,  Oct.  9,  IfffM,  and  studied  at  Kiel.  In  1723  he  became  ordinary 
professor  of  theology  at  Helnutedt,  from  which  he  was  removed  In  1747  to  a  similar 
office  in  Gottingen.  He  died  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  Sept.  9,  1765. 
Hia  theological  works  are  numerous,  amongst  which  are  a  work  on  Bible  morality, 
SUttnlehre  (tor  Hei^n  Schrift  (new  ed.  continued  by  J.  P.  Miller,  9  vols.  Helmst.  1770- 
7^;  and  discourses,  Hailiaea  jUsden  (8  vols.  Hamb.  1732.  et  seq.}.  But  his  most  impor- 
tant contributions  to  tlieolorical  literature  are  in  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  which  his  InttittUionet  Hittorim  BeeteiatUea  (Helmst.  1755)  is  familiar  to  every  student 
as  a  work  of  great  learning,  fullness,  and  accuracy.  It  has  been  translated  from  the 
original  very  elegant  Latin  mto  English  and  other  languages.  The  best  English  trans* 
lalion  is  that  by  Dr.  J&mes  Murdock  (3  vols.  New  York,  1^2),  of  which  there  are  many 
reprints.  Besides  this,  Moeheim  is  the  author  of  In^utiotm  JlUtoriiB  OJiruHana  Majorei 
(Helmst.  1793);  De  B^m  Ghruiianorum  ante  Comtantinum  Gommentarii  (Helmst.  1758): 
Dittertationea  ad  IJitt.  Eeelmastieam  pertinentea  (2  vols,  new  ed.  Altona,  1767);  and  Ver 
$Heh  €iner  unpari^aeheii  KcUergetehieiUe  (3  vols.  HelmsL  174d-4B).  His  stand-point  is 
that  of  liberal  orthodoxy:  yet  he  is  essentially  dogma^  and  pays  more  regard  to  the 
mere  ' '  opiniooa  "  of  men  than  to  the  character  and  genius  shinine  through  them ;  hence, 
his  CftumI  Mitorif  Is  Ux  Inferior  In  point  of  richness,  depth,  ana  suggesliveness  to  that 
of  Neuider. 

XOCEVJk,  a  river  of  European  Rusda,  a  tminch  of  the  Oka.  which  is  itself  a  branch 
of  the  Volga.  It.  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle,  called  tlie  buttle  of  Boro- 
dino (q.v.),  fought  on  its  banks,  Sept.  7,  1812,  from  which  Ney  (q.v.)  obtained  his  title 
IMnce  of  Moskva.  The  Moskva  rises  in  a  marsh  in  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
passes  close  by  the  towns  of  Mosha Isk  and  Svenigrod,  passes  through  the  city  of  Moscow, 
and  joins  tlie  Oka  near  Kolomna,  in  the  government  of  Moscow.  The  whole  length  of 
its  course  is  about  290  mites.  A  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  by  boats  on  the 
Moskva,  and  it  is  directly  connected  with  the  Volga  by  the  Mo§kva  Canal 

MOSLEM.   See  Mussulman  ;  Mohamhbdakibu. 

MOSOSAV'RUS,  Meuse  Lizard,  a  genas  of  huge  marine  lizards,  whose  remains 
occur  in  rocks  of  cretaceous  age.  Three  species  are  Known,  one  from  the  upper  chalk 
of  Sussex,  a  second  from  the  cretaceous  beds  of  North  America,  and  the  third  from  the 
Maestricht  beds.  This  last  {M.  Hofmanii)  was  first  known  from  a  nearly  perfect  head 
dug  out  of  St.  Peter's  Mount  in  1780,  am!  popularly  called  the  great  animal  of  M^- 
tridit.  Originally  the  property  of  Hofman,  It  was  taken  from  him.  In  virtue  of  some 
clause  in  their  charter,  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Maestricht  who.  in  their  turn, 
were  compelled  to  give  it  up  to  the  victorious  French  army,  and  by  them  it  was  removed 


inrtructiona  not  to  point  the  artillery  toward  that  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  precious 
spedmeu  was  deposited.  This  head  is  4  ft.  in  length,  and  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged  is  estimated  to  have  been  25  ft.  lon^.  The  total  number  of  the  vertebree  was  138: 
IhOT  were  concave  in  front  and  convex  behind,  and  were  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  bnll- 
and-socket  joint,  admitting  of  easy  and  universal  flexion;  the  sacrum  seems  to  have  been 
waoting.  The  limbs  were  developed  into  four  large  paddles,  and  these  with  the  com- 
paratively short  and  strong  tail,  the  bones  of  which  were  constructed  to  give  great  mus- 
cular power,  enabled  the  animal  to  move  quickly  tUrougli  the  water  in  pursuit  of  its  prey. 
The  JawB  were  furnished  with  a  single  row  of  strong  conical  teeth.  Cuvier  first  showed 
the  wnities  of  the  animal.  It  is  mo8t  nearly  related  to  the  modem  monitor,  but  differs 
fiYHD  all  modern  lizards  in  its  peculiar  adaptations  for  an  ocean  life,  and  in  its  great 
tke.  The  largest  living  lacertian  is  only  5  ft.  in  length,  and  of  this  a  laive  proportion 
is  made  up  by  the  tail;  the  Mososaunis,  with  its  short  tail.  Is  estimated  to  nave  been  at 
least  25  ft.  long. 

XOBQUE,  a  Mohammedan  house  of  prayer.  The  word  is  derived,  through  the 
Italian  moKJua,  from  the  Arabic  me*^,  a  place  of  prayer.  The  form  of  the  oldest 
mosques  (at  Jerusalem  and  Cairo)  is  evidently  derived  from  that  of  the  Christian  basilica, 
the  nartbex  being  the  origin  of  u>e  court,  with  its  arcade,  and  the  eastern  apses  repre- 
teating  the  principal  buildings  of  the  mosque  facing  Mecca.  The  original  forms  Itecame, 
however,  entirely  obliterate  in  the  progress  of  Mohammedan  architecture,  and  the 
mosques,  vltfa  their  arcaded  courts,  gatewavs,  domes,  and  minarets,  became  the  most 
characteristic  ediSoes  of  Saracenic  art.  Wherever  the  Mohamm^an  faith  prevailed, 
from  Spain  to  India,  beautiful  examples  of  these  buildings  exist.  They  vary  considcr- 
ablv  in  style  in  different  countries,  the  Saracens  generally  borrowing  much  from  the 
architecture  of  the  various  nations  who  adopted  their  faith.  In  India,  the  mosques 
have  many  features  In  common  witli  the  temples  of  the  Jains,  while  in  Turkej^  they 
resemble  the  Bjrzantine  architecture  of  Constantinople.  Everywhere  the  dome  is  onei 
of  the  leading  and  most  beautiful  features  of  the  mosques,  which  commonly  coosist  oi 
porticoes  surrouDding  an  open  square,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  tank  or  fouctain  for 
■Uution.   Arabesques  and  sentences  of  the  Koran  inscribed  upon  the  walk,  which  are 
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generally  white-washed,  and  never  bear  any  device  repreaendDg  a  living  tiling,  are  the 
only  oraaments  of  the  int^or.  The  floor  is  generally  coverra  with  mats  or  carpets; 
there  are  no  seats.  In  the  B.e  is  a  kind  of  pulpit  (Mimbar)  for  the  imfim;  and  in  the 
direction  in  which  Mecca  lies  (the  Kibleh),  there  is  a  niche  (Mehrab)  toward  which  the 
faithful  are  requu^  to  look  when  they  pray.  Opposite  the  pulpit,  there  is  generally  a 
platform  (Dikkeh),  surrounded  by  a  par^t,  with  a  desk  bearing  the  Koran,  mm  which 
portions  are  read  to  the  congregation.  The  five  daOy  prayers  (see  Mohaiuckdahism}, 
which  are  generally  said  at  home— especially  by  the  better  classra— on  week-days,  are 
said  in  the  mosque  by  the  whole  congregation  on  Fridays,  the  days  of  Al-Qumah,  or  the 
assembly,  the  Moslem  Sundays,  toother  with  some  additional  prayers,  and  at  times  a 
sermon  is  superadded  to  the  semce.  It  is  not  customary  for  women  to  visit  the 
moeques,  and  if  they  do,  they  are  separated  from  the  male  worshipers.  The  utmost 
solemnity  and  decorum  are  preserved  during  the  service,  although  in  the  hours  of  the 
afternoon  ^when  there  is  no  worship)  people  are  seen  lounging,  chatting,  even  engaeed 
In  their  trade.  In  the  Interior  of  the  sacred  building.  On  entenng  the  mosque,  the  Mos- 
lem takes  off  his  shoes,  carries  them  in  his  left  hand,  sole  to  sole,  and  puttms  his  ri^t 
foot  first  over  the  tbnsbold,  he  then  performs  the  necessary  ablutions,  and  fnishes  ciy 
putting  his  shoes  and  any  arms  he  may  have  with  him  upon  the  matting  before  him. 
The  congregation  geDerally  arrange  tliemselves  in  rows  parallel  to  that  side  of  the 
mosque  m  which  is  the  nicbe,  and  facing  that  side.  The  chief  officer  of  a  mosque  i^  the 
nszir,  under  whom  are  two  imdms,  a  kind  of  reli^ous  official,  in  no  way  to  be  com- 
pared with  wliat  we  understand  by  a  clerg}-men  of  a  creed,  but  who  performs  a  certain 
number  of  religious  rites,  as  long  as  the  oazir  allows  him  to  do  so,  and  who,  being 
very  badly  remunerated,  generally  has  to  find  some  other  occupation  besides.  There 
are  farther  manv  persons  attached  to  a  mosque  in  a  lower  capacity,  as  mueddlns  {q.v.), 
bowwabs  (door-neepers),  etc.,  all  of  whom  are  paid,  not  by  the  contributions  levied  upon 
the  people,  but  from  the  funds  of  the  mosque  itself.  The  revenues  of  mosques  are 
derived  from  lands.  'Vfith  many  of  the  larger  mosques,  there  are  schools,  academies 
(medressehs),  and  hospitals  connected,  and  public  kitchens,  in  which  food  is  prepared 
for  the  poor. 

XOCKlir£B&,  Rrr  Garcia,  1501-55,  b.  Spain,  a  navigator  who  accompanied 
Bebnstlan  Cabot  to  South  America  in  1586,  where  nine  years  later  he  Joined  Pedro  de 
Mcndoza  in  founding  Buenos  Ayres,  Bii  descendants  for  tbrae  hundred  years  have 
been  prominent  and  mfluential  in  Colombia. 

XOBQUI'TO  (Span,  gnaf),  a  name  very  generally  g^ven  to  the  most  troublesome  species 
of  cwiej*,*and  allied  genera.  See  Gnat.  The  name  mosquito  is  given,  according  to 
Humboldt,  in  some  parts  of  tropical  South  America  to  species  of  nm-aUa,  which  are 
active  during  the  day,  whilst  species  of  atUx.  active  chiefly  during  the  night,  are  caileo 
eajicudoeg;  but  these  latter  are  the  mosquitoes  of  other  countries  generally.  The  name 
was  probably  first  used  In  the  West  Indies,  where  it  particularly  dedgMtes  a  species 
(C.  matguito)  very  similar  to  the  common  gnat,  but  not  quite  so  large,  with  black  pro- 
boscis, and  marked  with  silvery  white  on  me  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  It  abounds 
in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  especiaUy  in  marshy  districts  and  in  the  vicinity  of  stag- 
nant waters.  It  and  similar  species  extend  even  to  very  northern  regions,  appeciing 
during  tiie  heat  of  summer  in  prodi^ous  swarms.  Similar  species  are  found  also  in 
similar  situations  in  alm.st  alliwrts  of  the  worid,  and  are  almost  as  great  a  pest  in  Lap- 
land as  within  the  tropics.  The  bite  which  they  inflict  is  pinful,  and  their  incessant 
sharp  buzzing  prevents  sleep.  In  India  and  other  countries,  beds  are  provided  with 
motgutU?  curtains  of  gauze,  which  are  closely  drawn,  to  protect  the  occupant,  while  the 
natives  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  such  protection,  smear  their  bodies  with  oil.  So 
numerous  are  mosquitoes  in  some  localties  in  South  America,  that  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants sleep  with  their  bodies  covered  over  with  sand  three  and  four  inches  deep,  the 
head  only  being  left  out,  which  theycovo-  with  a  handkerchief;  and  travelers  have 
been  obliged  toliave  recourse  to  the  same  expedient.  Even  thick  clothes  afford  at  best 
a  very  partial  protection  from  mosquitoes,  being  readily  penetrated  by  the  proboscis. 
Mosquitoes  are  readily  attracted  to  a  lamp,  and  perish  in  its  fiame;  but  where  they  are 
munerous,  a  lamp  only  causes  additional  swarms  to  congregate  to  its  neighborhood  until 
it  is  extinguished,  as  is  often  very  soon  the  case,  by  their  dead  bodies. 

XOBQTIITO  COAST,  MosQlHTO  Tehritort,  or  MosQurriA,  formerly  a  native  king- 
dom under  the  protectorate  of  Britain,  lies  on  the  e.  coast  of  Central  America,  having 
Honduras  on  the  n.,  Nicaragua  on  the  w.,  and  Costa  Rica  on  the  south.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  15,000  English  sq.m..  but  as  20,000  m.  of  contested  territoiy  He  between  it, 
and  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  its  extent  would  be  more  correctly  given  at  25,000  sq. 
miles.  The  coast  is  low,  with  many  bays  and  lagunes,  and  possesses  a  numlwr  of  good 
harbors.  The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Rio  de  Segovia  (which  rises  within  35  &l  of 
the  Pacific  ocean),  and  the  Rio  Escondido.  both  of  which  flow  into  the  Caribbean  sea. 
The  climate  is  rainy,  and  the  temperature,  considering  the  latitude,  is  cool  and  equal, 
the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above  82°  or  falling  below  71'.  On  the  whole,  this 
territory  is  one  of  the  most  healtliy  parts  of  Central  America.  Ague  is  not  unusually 
common,  epidemics  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  white  people  who  do  not  recklessly  ^xpose 
thenudves  eqjoy  the  best  health.   The  swampy  grounds  are  generally  covered  with 
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Mosses,  Lichens,  Fungi,  etc.— i.  Polytriclium  juniperifolium.    2.  Hypnum  splendens. 
mo£s.)    7.  Parmelia  tiliacea,    8.  Usnea  barbata  florida.     9.  Gyrophora  (Tripe  dei,. 
13.  Madotheca  platypliylla.    Funj^i:  14.  Cyathus  olla.    15,  Cross-section  of  mushroQ,^. 
19.  Polyponis  umbellatus.     20.  Truffle  (Tuber  cibanum).     21.  Agaricus  campestn 
deliciosus.     26,  Hj-poxylon  iJoljTuorphum.    27.  Morel  (Morchella  esculenta).    28.  .s-.. 


3-  Andresea  alpina.  4.  Sphagnum  Eubsecundum,  5.  Cup-moss.  6.  Cladonia  (Reindeer 
Roche).  Liverworts:  10,  11,  Marchantia  polymorpha.  12.  Jungermannia  platypliylla. 
m-cap.  16,  Organs  of  fructification.  17.  Agaricus  fascicularis.  18.  Polyporus  fomentarius. 
is.  32.  Hydnum  suaveolens.  23.  Clavaria  flava.  24.  Helvella  esculenta.  25.  Agaricus 
Hysterium  fraxini.    29.  Spbieria  fusca.  Di  itrrM.  ^iOOQIC 
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dense  ftmaU,  in  whicb  dre-woods  and  timber-trees  of  great  value  abound.  Rice,  maize, 
manioc,  and  other  tropical  plants,  are  cultivated.  Tlie  country  abounds  in  deer  of 
various  kinds,  half-wild  horses  and  oxen  roam  in  the  Bavannas,  which  are  covand  with 
tall  grass,  and  alligators  and  serpents  are  common.  The  chief  exports  are  mahogany, 
cocoa,  ff^ger,  saraapaiilla,  and  tortoise-shell,  but  the  whole  trade  is  inconsiderabte. 

The  Mosquito  Coast  was  discovered  ia  1602  by  Columbus,  and  though  never  con- 
quered, was  claimed  by  Spain  till  about  1660,  when  the  king,  with  coneeot  of  bis  people, 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  British  colonists  at  different  times 
attempted  to  found  settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  from  various  causes 
were  soon  after  compelled  to  withdraw.  Of  late  years  they  have  met  with  more  success. 
The  foothold  Britain  thus  obtained  in  Central  Ajnerica  was  viewed  with  great  jealousy 
by  the  United  States,  who  left  no  means  untried  to  effect  her  expulsion.  During  the 
British  protectorate  a  sort  of  constitutional  ^vemmeat  was  established,  consisting  of  a 
le^blative  body,  and  regular  jury  courts.  In  July,  1860.  the  United  States  and  Great 
Bntain  bound  themselves  bv  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  "not  to  occupy,  fortify, 
coiooize,  or  exercise  dominion  over  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America;"  and  in  November,  1860,  Britain  ceded  the  protectorate  of  Mosquito  Coast 
along  with  the  Bay  Islands  to  Honduras,  a  proceeding  which  gave  rise  to  much  discon- 
tent among  the  natives  of  the  coast,  and  a  complete  rebellion  of  the  Islanders.  After 
this  the  natives  enjoyed  self-government,  for,  on  account  of  a  vague  and  undefined 
authority  which  England  claimed  to  have  over  the  Mosquito  coast,  Nicaragua  was 
afraid  to  claim  it.  In  1894,  however,  the  Nicaraguans  grew  bolder,  and  advancing, 
claimed  possession,  and  on  Nov.  20  of  that  year  the  Mosquito  coast  was  incorporate 
u  a  province  of  Nicaragua,  under  the  nanke  of  the  department  of  Zeloya,  Its  'popala^ 
tion  In  18M  was  about  16.000. 

KOSS-AOATI.   See  Mocha  Stork. 

JKMS-BUnEEB,  or  Bont  Fish.   See  Mknhaden. 

K06BE8,  Miud,  an  order  of  aco^ledonons  plants,  consisting  of  mere  cellular  tissue 
without  vessels,  and  distinguished  from  ffepatiem  (q.v.),  the  order  with  which  they  are 
most  nearly  allied,  by  having  always  a  leafy  stem,  and  an  operculated  capsule  or  urn 
(jptrran^uin  or  tJieca),  which  <^os  at  the  top.  and  is  filled  with  spores  arranged  around  a 
central  column  (eolum^la).  The  capsule  is  covered  by  a  hood  {oaiyptra);  and  when  it  is 
ripe,  and  has  thrown  off  the  calyptra  and  operculum,  exhibits  around  its  mouth  a  siuf^ 
or  doable  row  of  rigid  processes,  few  or  numerous,  but  alwa;rs  either  four  or  a  multiple 
of  foor,  collectively  called  the  periatome.  These  reproductive  organs  are  viewed  oy 
many  botanists  as  female  flowers  or  pwftZfulM;  whilst  reproductive  oigans  of  another 
kind,  sometimes  found  on  the  same  plant,  but  more  generally  on  distinct  plants,  are 
regarded  as  male  flowers  or  anVuridia,  These  are  minute  cylindrical  sacs,  occurring  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  collected  into  a  head  inclosed  b^  variously  modified  leaves  at 
the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  finally  burstiug  and  di8cbaT:nng  a  great  number  of  spheri- 
cal or  oval  vesicles,  through  the  tranaparentSralls  ctf  which,  when  moistened  with  water, 
filaments  {tpermatozoid*)  coiled  up  within  them  may  seen  wheeling  rapidly  round  and 
round.  As  the  sacs  merely  discharge  these  vesicles  nnd  perish,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
epermatozoids  contained  in  them  may  effect  the  fertilization  of  the  spore-ptoducing  cap- 
sules; but  this  wants  confirmation,  and  their  particular  office  as  reproductive  organs  Is 
not  yet  fully  ascertained. — None  of  the  mosses  are  large  plants,  many  are  very  small. 
Many  have  elongated  stems,  often  brancfaine;  otliem  have  the  stem  scarcely  developed, 
so  tliat  they  seem  to  conedst  of  a  mere  tuft  of  leaves.  They  are  generally  social  iu  their 
manner  of  growth.  They  are  amcmg  the  first  plants  which  benn  to  clothe  the  surface 
of  rodti,  sands,  trunks  of  trees,  etc. ,  adapting  inorganic  matter  for  the  support  of  higher 
kinds  of  Tcsetatton.  They  love  mcnsture,  and  are  generally  more  abundant  in  coldand 
temperate  than  in  hot  climates.  They  struggle  for  existence  on  the  utmost  limits  of 
v^etation  in  the  polar  regions  and  on  mountain-tops.  Th^  dry  up  and  appear  as  dead 
in  a  very  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere,  hut  revive  when  moisture  returns.  Some  of  them 
grow  in  bogs,  which  they  gradually  fill  up  and  consolidate  They  are  of  great  use  in  pro- 
tecting the  roots  of  many  plants  from  cold  and  from  drought,  and  afford  harbor  to  mul- 
titudes of  insects.  Some  of  them  supply  food  for  cattle,  particularly  for  the  reindeer, 
when  nothing  better  is  to  be  obtained,  and  a  wretched  kina  of  bread  Is  even  made  by 
some  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Arctic  regions,  of  species  of  Sphagnum.  Some  are  astrin- 
gent and  diuretic,  but  their  medicinal  viriues  are  unimportant.  Among  the  other 
priDcipal  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  by  man  are  the  packing  of  things  liable  to  be 
broken,  the  littering  of  cattle,  the  covering  of  garden  plants  in  winter,  and  the  stuffing 
of  the  open  space  in  roofs  to  moderate  the  heat  of  attic  rooms  in  summer  and  their  cold 
m  winter — perhaps  the  most  important  use  to  which  they  are  ever  put.  at  least  in 
Britain,  and  to  which,  as  the  benefit  is  great  and  easily  attained,  it  is  wonderful  that 
they  are  not  much  more  frequently  applied.  The  abundance  of  mosses  in  meadows  and 
paeons  n  disagreeable  to  farmers,  ^e  best  remedies  are  proper  draioage.  the  applica- 
tion of  lime,  ana  the  liberal  use  of  other  manures,  by  which  the  soil  may  be  ennched, 
so  that  better  plants  may  grow  with  sufficient  luzunance,  upon  which  ue  mosses  are 
cfatAed  and  dinppear. 

Several  ttK»wn<t  qtedes  ol  mosses  are  known.  Ibny  of  the  moans  an  ywj  beantf* 
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fol,  and  tbeir  capsules  and  other  organs  are  Interesting  objects  of  study,  ora*  with  an 
ordinary  magnifying-glass. 

KOBft'TBOOPSBa,  marauding  bands  that  inhabited  the  borders  between  Scotland 
and  England  during  the  last  half  of  the  17  c,  compellmg  the  vicinage  to  purcliaae 
security  by  paying  a  constant  rent  to  ihem.  They  were  called  moss-troopers  because 
tliey  dwelt  in  the  mosses  and  always  rode  in  troops.  In  Fuller's  Worthiei  ^ England  It 
is  stated  that,  at  one  time,  they  numt)ered  several  thousands,  and  that  their  great  enemies 
were  "the  laws  of  tlie  land  and  the  lord  William  Naworth,"  who  finally  reduced  them 
to  legal  obedience.    Scott  mentions  them  in  Tht  Lay  of  ih*  Last  Minora. 

KOBT,  John,  b.  Augsburg,  Bavaria,  1843 ;  received  a  good  common  education.  He 
Is  a  violent  Socialistic  witator;  has  been  imprisoned  in  Austria,  Glermany,  England,  and 
the  U.  S.  He  pnbllsheia  in  London  the  Fretheit,  a  socialistic  paper,  and  was  there,  1881, 
tried  and  condemned  to  16  months'  imprisonment,  m>on  the  charge  of  Inciting  to  mur- 
der. At  Uie  expiration  of  his  term  he  came  to  the  if.  S.,  wliere  he  has  made  socialistic 
speeches  In  many  of  the  cities,  and  lieen  twice  Imprisoned  for  Inciting  to  riot. 

XOiTAB',  a  t.,  capital  of  Herzegovina  (q.v.\  Austria-Hungarian  kingdom,  on  the 
Narenta,  47  miles  b.w.  of  Sarajevo.  It  is  surrounded  by  emlMttled  walls,  contains  ten 
mosques,  a  Gl«ek  church,  and  a  famous  Roman  bridge  of  one  arch,  05  ft.  In  span.  Silk, 
grapes,  and  wine  are  produced,  and  knife-blades  and  weapons  are  manufactured.  Mostar 
Is  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade.   Fop.  about  12,700. 

KO'lUIi,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  chief  town  of  the  vilayet  of  Mosul,  Is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh  (q.  v.),  and  220  m.  up  the 
river  from  Bagdad.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  Is  still  in  a  more  fiourlshinff  condi- 
tion than  moat  Turkish  towns,  on  account  of  its  caravan  trade  with  Diarbekir,  Bi^dad, 
and  Aleppo,  though  its  prosperity  is  nothing  to  what  It  formerly  was.  I>niing  the  mid- 
dle ages  it  snppll^  all  Europe  with  its  rich  manufactures — mttslintt  according  to  Harco 
Polo,  got  their  name  from  this  town,  now,  on  the  contrary,  the  bazars  of  Mosul  are 
filled  with  the  manufactures  of  the  west.  The  principal  causes  of  Its  diminished  import 
tance  are  the  rise  of  Abushehr  (q.  v.)  as  an  emporium  of  trade,  and  the  opening  up  of 
the  new  sea-route  to  India  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Mosul  Is  the  seat  of  a  Jacobite 
mtriarch,  and  was  formerly  the  great  metropolis  of  all  the  Mesopotamlan  Christians. 
Pop.  01,000,  of  which  48,000  are  Mohammedans,  10,000  Christians,  and  S,000  Jews. 

KOTACn'LIDS.  SeeWAOTAiL. 

KOTAZUJTEB,  or  Mdtazalitks,  a  "heretical"  Mohammedan  sect,  dating  a  few 

Bineratioos  after  Moliamnied,  of  which  brief  mention  has  been  made  under  the  heading 
OHAMintpAM  Sbctb.  Thclt  name  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word,  denoting  to  "  sepa- 
rate one's  self,"  and  originally  applied  to  anv  special  sect  or  union  of  men,  but  the 
Hotazilites  becoming  the  most  important  and  dangerous  in  Islam,  they  received  tliis 
denomination  by  way  of  eminence.  They  were  also  called  Moattalites — i.  e.,  those  who 
divest  God  of  his  attributes — and  Kadarija,  i.  e.,  "  those  who  hold  that  man  has  a  free 
will',  and  deny  the  strict  doctrine  of  predestination."  The  first  beginnings  of  Ibis  sect 
are  traced  to  Mabad,  who,  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  himself,  already  began  to  question 
predestination,  by  pointing  out  how  kings  carry  on  unjust  wars,  kill  men,  and  steal  their 
goods,  and  all  the  while  pretend  to  1^  merely  executing  God's  decrees.  The  real 
founder  of  the  sect,  as  such,  however,  is  Wasll,  b.  Ata.  m  denied  God's  "qualities," 
such  as  knowledge,  t>ower,  will,  life,  as  leading  to,  if  not  directly  implying,  polytheism. 
As  to  predestination  itself,  this  he  only  allowed  to  exist  with  reeard  to  the  outward  good 
or  evil  that  befalls  man,  such  as  Illness  or  recovery,  death  or  Hie,  but  man's  actions  he 
held  to  be  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  God,  he  saiil,  bad  given  commandments  to  man- 
kind, and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  be  had,  at  the  some  time,  preordained  that 
some  should  disobey  these  commandments,  and  that,  further,  they  should  be  punished 
for  it.  Han  alone  was  the  agent  In  his  good  or  evil  actions,  in  his  belief  or  unbelief, 
obedience  or  disobedience,  and  he  is  rewaracd  according  to  his  deeds.  These  doctrinea 
were  further  developed  by  his  disciple,  Abu-1  Hudail,  who  did  not  deny  so  absolutely 
God's  "  qualities,"  but  modified  their  meaning  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
viz.;  tliat  every  quality  was  also  God's  essence.  The  attributes  are  thus  not  without  but 
within  him,  and  so  far  from  being  a  multiplicity,  tlicy  merely  designate  the  various 
ways  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Goiihead.  God's  will  he  declared  to  be  a  peculiar  kind 
of  knowledge,  tlirougb  which  God  did  what  he  foresaw  to  lie  salutary  in  the  end. 
Man's  freedom  of  action  la  only  possibly  in  this  world.  In  the  next,  all  will  be  accord- 
ing to  necessary  laws  immutably  preordained.  The  righteous  will  eojay  everlasting 
bliss;  and  for  the  wicked,  everlasting  punishment  will  be  decreed.  Another  veir  dan- 
gerous doctrine  of  his  system  was  the  assumption  that,  before  the  Koran  hadf  been 
revealed,  man  had  already  come  to  the  conclusion  of  right  and  wrong.  By  his  Inner 
intellect,  he  held,  everybody  must  and  does  know — even  witliout  the  aid  of  the  divinely 
given  commandments — whether  the  thing  he  is  doing  be  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust, 
true  or  false.  He  is  further  supposed  to  have  held,  that  unless  a  man  be  killed  by  violent 
means,  his  life  would  neither  be  prolonged  nor  shortened  by  "  supernatural"  agencies. 
His  belief  in  the  traditions  was  also  by  no  means  an  absolute  one. 

Many  were  the  branches  of  these  Hotazilites.  There  were,  apart  from  the  disciplec 
at  Abu-l-Hudail,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  the  Jobbalans,  who  adopted  Abu  All 
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Al-Wahhsb*s  (AJ-JobMl's )  opinion,  to  the  effect,  that  the  knowledge  ascribed  to  God 
was  not  an  ' '  attribute ; "  nor  was  his  knowledge  ' '  necessary ; "  nor  did  sin  prove  aor- 
thing  aa  to  the  belief  or  unbelief  of  him  who  committed  it,  who  would  anyhow  be  sub- 
jected to  eternal  puniabment  if  he  died  in  it.  etc.— Besides  ttiese,  there  were  the  disciples 
of  Abu  Hashem— the  Hashemites,  who  held  that  an  infidel  was  not  the  oeation  of  God, 
who  could  not  produce  evil. '  Another  branch  of  the  Hotazilites  were  tlie  disciples  of 
Ahmed  Ibn  Hayet,  who  held  that  Christ-was  the  eternal  word  incarnate,  and  assumed  a 
real  body;  that  there  were  two  gods,  or  creators,  one  eternal,  viz.,  the  Most  High  God, 
and  the  other  not  eternal,  viz.,  Christ — not  unlike  the  Socinian  and  Ariaii  theorieson  this 
subject;  that  there  is  a  successive  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  body  into  another, 
and  that  the  last  body  will  enjoy  the  reward  or  suffer  the  punishments  due  to  each  soul, 
and  that  Qod  will  be  seen  at  the  resurrection  with  the  eyes  of  underatanding.  not  of  ths 
body. 

Four  more  divisions  of  this  sect  are  mentioned,  viz.,  the  Jfthedhians,  whose  master*! 
notion  about  the  Koran  was,  that  it  was  "  a  bodv  that  might  grow  into  a  man,  and 
sometimes  into  a  beast,  or  to  have,  as  others  put  ft,  two  faces — one  human,  the  other 
that  of  an  animal,  according  to  the  difFerent  interpretationa"  He  further  taught  them, 
that  the  damned  would  become  fire,  and  tbus  be  attracted  by  hell;  also,  that  the  mere 
belief  in  God  and  the  Protect  constituted  a  "faithful."  Of  rather  different  tendencies 
was  Al-Mozdar,  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  the  Mozdarians.  He  not  only  held  the 
Koran  to  be  uncreated  and  eternal,  but  so  far  from  denying  God  the  power  of  doing 
evil,  he  declared  it  to  be  possible  for  God  to  be  a  liar  and  unjust. — Another  branch  was 
formed  by  the  Pasharians,  who,  while  they  carried  man's  free  agency  rather  to  excess, 
yet  held  that  God  might  doom  even  an  infant  to  eternal  punishment — all  the  while 
granting  that  he  would  be  unjust  in  so  doing. — The  last  of  these  Motazilite  sectarians  we 
sliall  mention  are  the  Tbamamians,  who  held,  after  their  master,  Tham&ma,  that  sinners 
would  undergo  eternal  damnation  and  punishment;  that  free  actions  have  no  producing 
wtthor;  and  that,  at  the  resurrection,  all  infidels,  atheists,  Jews,  Cbnstiaus,  Magians, 
and  heretics  should  be  returned  to  dust.  We  cannot,  in  this  place,  enlarge  upon  the 
different  schools  founded  by  the  Motazilites,  nor  upon  the  subsequent  fate.  The 
vast  scientific  development,  however,  which  their  doctnnes  begot,  aud  which  resulted  in 
the  encyclopaedic  labors  called  "  The  Treatises  of  the  Sincere  Brethren  and  True  Friends," 
are  touched  upon  under  Sincere  BHETHRKN*(q.  vX  Bee  Weil,  QaschichU  der  KhaUfen; 
fiale's  Soran;  Stciuer,  MutaeUUen;  Dieterici,  lYaTuadioJU  of  the  Oeitnan  Oriental 
Boeietji,  etc 

XOTETT'^a  name  applied  to  two  different  formeof  musical  composition — 1.  A  sacred 
cantata,  consisting  of  several  unconnected  movements,  as  a  solo,  trio,  chorus,  fugue,  etc ; 
2.  A  choral  comfwsition,  generally  also  of  a  sacred  character,  bt^nningwithan  introduc- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  song,  perhaps  with  figurative  accompaniment;  after  which  follow 
several  fugue  subjects,  with  their  expositions,  the  whole  ending  either  with  the  expos!- 
Uon  of  the  last  subject,  a  repetition  of  the  introduction,  or  a  special  final  subject.  A 
motett  differs  in  this  respect  from  a  double  or  triple  fugue,  that  the  subjects  never  appear 
simultaneously,  but  are  introduced  one  after  the  other.  In  one  fonn  of  the  motett,  the 
SQCceB^Te  phnses  of  an  entire  chor^  are  treated  as  so  many  fugal  subjects. 

XOTK,  the  popular  name  of  all  the  insects  included  m  the  secUon  Noetunta  of 
the  Older  Letadoptera  (q.v.).  They  formed  the  genus  PhaUma  of  Linnaeus,  but  are  now 
distributed  into  many  genera  and  families,  the  species  being  extremely  numerous. 
Among  them  are  the  very  largest  Lepidoptera,  and  also  the  smallest.  They  are  distinguished 
from  hawk-moths,  and  from  most  of  the  butterflies,  by  their  bristle-shaped  antennae, 
tapering  from  base  to  apex.  The  antennae  are  fretiuently  feathered  or  pectinated, 
especially  in  the  males.  The  proboscis  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  butterflies;  but 
there  ar«  some  groups  of  moths  in  which  it  is  mendy  rudimentary,  and  these  are  sup- 
posed to  take  no  food  after  they  pass  from  the  Uirva  state.  The  thorax  is  generally  shorter 
ud  more  robust  ttian  in  buUerfiies;  the  tibiae  of  tlie  legs  often  bear  a  kind  of  spur ;  the  wings 
are  held  either  in  a  horizontal  or  in  an  inclined  position  when  at  rest;  or,  as  m  many  of 
the  smaller  moths,  are  wrapped  around  the  body.  The  two  wings  of  the  same  side  are 
generally  hooked  twfether  in  repose  by  means  of  bristles  on  the  margin.  The  females  <rf 
a  few  species  are  wmgless.— Moths  are  generally  nocturnal,  although  to  this  rule  there 
are  a  few  exceptions.  They  often  exhibit  great  richness  in  beautyof  colors,  althourii 
in  hnriitness  of  color  they  are  not  generally  equal  to  butterflies.  Their  food  is  similar 
to  that  of  butterflies.— They  lay  great  numbers  of  egg^  which  exhibit  vanelics  of  form 
and  ooioT  as  great  as  those  of  the  Insects  themselves.  Their  caterpillars  are  more  widely 
various  in  form  Aid  characters  than  those  of  the  butterflies ;  differing  from  each  othenn 
the  mtrnlMr  of  their  legs,  and  in  homa,  protuberances,  caudal  api>endages,  hairy  covenng, 
etc.  Some  are  social  both  in  the  larva  and  chrysalis  state,  fonming,  on  their  entering 
tbe  latter  state,  very  curious  nests,  The  chrysalis  of  a  moth  is  never  angular  nor  fur- 
nished with  protuberances,  and  is  generally  enveloped  in  a  silken  cocoon,  pretty  close 
and  compact;  although  some  moth  chrysallds  are  found  in  a  mere  space  filled  with 
threads  which  cross  each  other  in  various  directions.  Silk-worm  (a.v)  moths  are  among 
the  insects  most  useful  to  man;  but  moths  in  general  are  regarded  htm  as  mjimous. 
the  lams  of  many  feeding  on  leaTes  of  various  kutds,  and  often  destroying  valuable 
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crops;  and  the  larva  of  some  small  species  proving  very  destructive  to  clothes,  book^ 
etc.  The  largest  and  most  splendid  moths  inhabit  tropioa  countries.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  ai^  important  kbids  of  moQi  ■»  notieed  in  separate  articlflB.  Onervmon 
of  the  htAits  and  of  the  richness  of  color  of  moths  U  a  favorite  pursuit  of  naturalfatB. 
See  illus.,  Ihsbots,  vol.  YIU. 

KOTHEB  CABXT'B  CHICZEN,  a  name  familiarly  given  by  sailors  to  the  stormy  petrel 
and  other  small  oceanic  species  of  Petrel  (q.v.).— llie  name  Mother  Cabst's  Ooosb,  Is 
in  like  maoaer,  given  to  the  great  black  petrel  or  gigantic  fulmar  {ProeeOaria  gigantea) 
of  the  Pacific  ocean;  a  bird  of  about  three  feet  in  entire  length,  with  very  long  wings, 
and  blackish  gray  plumage,  a  ravenous  feeder  on  dead  whales  and  all  othtt  animal  gar- 
bage, and  which  also  kills  and  preys  upon  other  sea-birds. 

KOTHEB  OF  IXAXL,  the  shells  of  the  large  bivalve  mollusk  Mtteagrina  fnargairH^mn. 
which  also  produces  the  precious  pearls.  See  Pkasl.  These  shells  are  collected  in  vast 
numberi  in  the  tropical  seas,  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  Manilla,  Cuba,  Panama, 
and  the  South  Sea  i»aiids.  Those  from  Btnama  are  small  and  thick,  and  are  known  in 
commerce  as  "bullock"  shells;  those  from  Manilla  are  finest  in  quality,  often  as  much 
as  a  foot  in  diameter,  round  and  fiat.  There  are  two  varices — (he  white  or  silver-lipped, 
and  the  black-lipped.  Bo  enormous  is  the  trade  in  these  shells,  that  the  imports  fA  this 
countiy  alone  amount  to  8,000  tons  per  annum,  the  value  of  which  is  nearly  £100.000. 
Altbou^  large  quAntltles  of  these  ^ells  are  consumed  in  inlaying  fancywood  work, 
papier-mAch4  aira  in  nuking  knife-handles  and  other  small  ornamental  ocjet^  by  far 
the  greater  portion  is  reqiUr«l  for  making  buttons,  chiefly  in  Blimingbam. 

XOTHXS  OF  FBBmiEinB  Is  a  name  frequently  given  to  the  State  of  Yfiginla,  which 
has  furnished  more  presidents  to  the  Union  than  any  other  state.  The  fouowlng  five 
were  elected  from  Uiis  state  :  G^ree  Washington,  Thomas  Jeffencm,  James  Haaison, 
James  Monroe,  and  John  '^ler.   See  States.  Potttlab  Names  of. 

KOTHEB  WATXB,  Motheb  Lte.   See  Ltb. 

XOTHEBWBU,  William,  a  Scottish  poet  and  antiquary,  was  b.  in  Glasgow.  Oct 
18.  1797,  and  educated  chiefly  at  the  grammar-school  of  Paisley,  where,  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  be  entered  the  office  of  the  soerifl-clerk.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was 
appointed  sheriit-clerk  depute  of  the  county  of  Renfrew.  In  the  following  year  he  pub. 
lished  his  first  work,  the  Harp  of  Bat^rewiihire,  containing  biographical  notices  of  the 
poets  of  that  district,  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  centui^.  This  work  was  but  the  prelude 
to  one  of  far  greater  importance — his  MiniM^rei^,  AnaeTU  and  Modem,  which  appeared  at 
Glasgow  in  1827.  In  1838  he  commenced  the  Paisley  MagcudM,  in  which  some  of  his 
finest  original  pieces  first  saw  the  light,  and  tn  the  same  year  accepted  the  edltoislilp  of 
the  Fameji  AdwrUter,  a  conservative  journal.  In  1830  he  became  editor  of  the  Qlaimna 
Courier.  He  died  in  that  city,  Nov.  1,  1885,  at  the  early  age  of  88.  Motherwell  displays 
in  his  best  moods  (but  oiily  then)  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  strong  imagination,  great  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  a  poet  His 
Jeanie  Moriaoa  is  unaurpassecl  for  the  mingled  pathos  and  picturesque  beauty  of  its 
reminiscences  of  boyish  love;  The  Steord'Onant  of  Thorttem  BawU  is  perhaps  the  most 
heroic  rune  in  the  English  tongue;  and  the  little  piece  beginning,  "My  held  is  like  to 
lend,  Willie,"  has  seldom  been  read  without  tears.  An  enlarged  edition  his  poetical 
remains,  with  a  memoir,  was  published  in  London  in  1849. 

■OTKEBWOBT,  Leonurut  Gardiaea,  a  plant  of  the  natnrat  order  Labiatm,  found 
about  hedges  and  in  waste  places  in  Europe,  and  now  abundantly  naturalized  in  some 
parts  of  Nor-th  America.  It  is  not  very  common  in  Britain,  and  probablv  has  been 
introduced.  It  is  perennial,  has  a  branched  stem  about  three  feet  high,  stalked  leaves, 
the  lower  ones  three-lobed,  and  crowded  whorls  of  reddish- white  flowers.  The  calyx  has 
five  pungent  spreading  teeth.  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  shaggy  on  the  upper  side, 
the  lower  lip  trifld.  The  anthers  are  sprinkled  with  shinii^  dots.  The  plant  was  for- 
merly in  much  use  as  a  domestic  pectoral  medicine,  but  is  now  comparatively  little 
employed.  It  has  a  strong,  but  not  agreeable  smell.— Other  species  of  the  same  genus  are 
found  in  Europe  and  the  n.  of  Asia. 

MOTION,  Laws  of,  are  the  fundamental  principle  connectlngforce  and  motion  In  the 

physical  universe;  and  are  obviously  to  be  derived  from  experiment  aJone,  since  intuItiTe 
reasoning  cannot  possibly  give  us  any  information  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  be  a  law 
of  nature.  Though  these  laws  are  derived  from  experiment,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we 
have  any  very  direct  experimental  proofs  of  tlieir  truth— our  most  satisfactory  verifica- 
tions of  them  are  derived  from  the  exact  accordance  of  the  results  ^calculation  with 
those  of  observation  in  the  case  of  such  gigantic  combinations  of  mutually  influencing 
bodies  as  that  of  the  solar  system ;  and  it  is  oy  such  proofs  Uiat  they  must  be  conndered 
to  have  been  finally  establi^ed. 

They  seem  first  to  have  been  given  systematically  and  completely  by  Newton,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Prindpia;  but  the  first  two  were  known  to  Galileo,  and  some  of  the  many 
forms  of  depart  of  the  third  were  known  to  Hooke,  Huyghens,  Wren,  and  others.  We 
shall  give  them  here  in  order,  with  a  few  brief  comments,  showing  their  TueetaH^  and 
their  vee. 

First,  then,  we  naturally  inquire,  wh^  matter  would  do  if  left  to  itself;  and,  by  con- 
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riderii^  cases  in  which  leas  and  less  extenial  force  is  affiled  to  a  body,  we  axe  led  to 
the  statement  called  the.;lrff  low  <tf  motion: 

1.  BtetTf  body  eoTiUnua  in  U»  ttaU  of  rat  or  cf  un^orm  moUon  in  a  ttrmghtUMytKe^ 
m  w/or  at  il  may  ba  eompeiled  by  imprenedforca  to  change  that  atate. 

lliis  expressea  fiimply  the  inorUa  of  mattei^e.,  a  body  cannot  alter  its  ttats  of  rest 
or  motion;  for  any  Buch  alteration  external  force  Is  required.  Hence  the  definition  of 
fmce  (q.v.)i  as  that  which  changes  or  tends  to  change  a  body's  state  of  rest  or  motion. 

It  ow,  now  does  the  change  of  state  depend  on  the  force  which  producesltY  This  is 
obTiously  a  new  question,  to  be  resolrea  by  experiment;  and  the  answer  is  the  teeond 
iuw  of  motion: 

S.  Change  of  motion  iMmvportioTuU  to  the  in^reued  force,  and  ti^^ 
nf  the  $lraight  line  in  tehieh  the  force  aett. 

Newton's  dlence  is  as  expresBive  as  his  speech.  Nothiug  is  here  said  about  the  pre- 
viona  motion  of  the  body,  or  about  the  number  taxcea  wliich  may  be  at  work  simulta- 
oeoualy.  Hence,  a  force  produces  its  full  effect  In  the  form  of  change  of  motion,  whether 
it  act  sliwularly,  or  be  associated  with  others;  and  whatever,  moi-eover,  be  tlie  original 
motion  of  the  l>ody  to  which  it  is  applied.  Hence,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  eoulUbrium 
otforeoe;  every  force  produces  motion — and  what  we  call  equilibrium  is  n«t  the  balancing 
of  forces,  but  the  bdaociug  of  their  effete.  Hence,  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  found 
the  science  of  statics  on  any  other  basis  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  second  law  of 
motion;  which,  in  fact,  leads  us  at  once  (by  the  paraUeloffram  of  vdoc^iet,  which  is  a 
purdy  geometrical  conception)  to  the  parfMdogram  offorcee,  and  thence,  with  the  help 
of  the  t&d  law,  to  the  wliolfi  subject  of  statics.  The  second  law  alsosupplies  the  means 
of  measiirin£./;nw  and  maw/  and  of  solving  any  problem  whatever  concenung  tiie  motion 
of  ofto  partide. 

But  more  is  required  before  we  can  study  the  motion  of  a  «y«tem  of  particles— as  a 
rigid  body, or  a  liquid,  for  instance;  or  a  system  of  connected  bodies.  Here  there  are 
mutual  actions  and  reactions  of  the  nature  of  pressure  or  of  transference  of  energy  (see 
FoBCB)  between  the  parts— and  these  are  regulated  by  the  tfiird  law  of  motion: 

8.  To  every  motion  (Am  ts  alwaye  an  equal  ana  eontrarp  reaeSon:  or,  the  mutwd 
mOionM  of  any  two  bodita  arc  alwiyt  equal  and  oppositely  directed  in  the  tame  ttra^ht  Kne. 

Thus,  the  mutual  pressure  between  two  bodies  has  equal,  but  oppoiite,  values  for  tho 
two.  The  tenrion  of  a  rope  is  tbe  same  throughout,  and  tends  as  much  to  pull  back  the 
horse  at  one  end  as  to  -putt  fonoaj-d  the  canal-boat  at  the  other.  The  earth  exerts  aa  much 
attractive  force  on  the  sun  as  the  sun  exerts  on  the  earth--and  the  same  law  applies*  to 
the  otiier  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  as  those  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

But  Newton  eoes  much  furtlierthan  this;  lie  shows,  in  fact,  that  action  and  reaction 
(subject  to  Uie  tlurd  law)  may  consist  in  to&rk  done  by  a  force,  instead  of  the  mere  force 
or  pressure  itself.  From  this  fcmn  of  the  third  law  we  derive  at  once  the  principle  of 
vlrtaal  vdodtlea  (see  Vblocitt  ;  Wcmx),  which  in  Its  application  to  machines  b  familiar 
as"  What  it  g<^tud  in  power  ia  lott  in  ^>eed."  But  we  also  derive  the  grand  principle 
of  the  indestructibility  of  work  or  energy ;  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
mechanical  forces — one  of  the  grandest  discoveries  which  science  owes  to  Newton. 
It  is  feme  that  he  merely  mentions  It,  and  then  abruptly  passes  to  another  subject ;  yet 
we  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  single  remark.  Experimenters,  mainly  Davy 
and  Joule,  have  since  shown  that  alt  the  physical  energies,  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc., 
ire  BUbiect  in  their  transformMions  to  the  third  law  of  motion,  and  tlius  tiie  system  con- 
fltmetea  fay  Newton  for  wdinaiy  dynamical  puiposes,  is  now  found  to  rule  the  most 
mysterious  of  the  affections  of  matter.   For  a  development  of  this,  see  our  article  on 

FOBCE. 

XOnOH,  AiTiMAL.  Motion  or  progression  is  that  function  by  which  an  animal  is 
able  to  transport  itself  from  place  lo  place.  It  is  enjoyed  exclusively  by  animals,  there 
being  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  organs  employed 
in  locomotion  are  of  two  kinds,  the  passive  and  the  acHve;  the  former  including  all 
those  textures  which  form  the  skeleton,  and  by  which  its  segments  are  united,  as  flbrouh' 
and  areolar  tissue,  synovial  membrane,  cnrtilaffe,  flbro-cartilage,  and  bone,  while  tho 
latter  indudee  the  muscles  with  the  nerves,  which  convey  to  them  the  mandates  of  the 
will.  • 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  different  modes  of  progression  of  men  and  animals,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  say  a  few  words  on  Ending,  or  the  natural  attitude  of  an  animal. 
This  attitude  depends  upon  the  form  and  functions  of  the  limbs.  Most  of  the  terrestrial 
mammals  and  the  reptiles  (excepting  the  serpents),  both  of  which  use  four  feet  in  walk-' 
ing,  have  the  backbone  (the  vertebiiu  column)  nearly  horizontal  (being  only  slightly  con- 
cave downwards),  and  resting,  at  the  same  time,  boui  on  the  fore  and  hind  legs.  Birds- 
whose  anterior  extremities  are  intended  for  fli^lit.  stand  upon  the  posterior  limbs  only, 
although  hi  their  case,  too,  the  backbone  is  generally  nearly  horizontal  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest.  Man  alone  stands  erect  with  liis  licad  supported  on  the  summit  of  the  nearly 
vertical  vertebral  column.  Borne  other  animals  (monkeys,  hares,  kangaroos,  etc.)  can  rise 
more  or  less  erect,  but  In  their  case  the  attitude  Is  obviously  not  the  natural  one. 

In  standing  it  is  requisite  that  the  limbs  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  center  of 
gravity  may  fall  within  the  space  included  by  the  feet.   If  the  center  of  gravity  does 
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not  fall  ^i^thiD  this  space  the  aDimsl  caonot  8tand,  but  must  fall  to  that  aide  to  which 
the  center  of  gravity  iDclines.  On  this  account  certain  aquatic  birds  (the  albatross,  for 
example),  whicn  have  their  feet  placed  very  far  back,  caonot  use  them  for  walking.  If 
an  animal  has  four  legs,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  broad  base,  which 
is  essential  in  bipeds.  We  see  that  most  quadrupeds  have  comparatively  small  feet, 
while  birds  are  furnished  witli  long  toes,  which,  when  spread  out,  form  lar^  bases  of 
support.  Moreover,  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes  are  so  arranged  that  the  wei^it  of  the 
body  causes  them  to  contract  flnnly,  and  hence  birds  are  enabled  to  sleep  stanmng  with- 
out any  effort. 

Walking  is  the  most  common  form  of  progression.  When  it  is  aocompli^ed  by  two 
legs  only,  as  in  man,  the  body  is  Inclioed  forward,  carrying  the  center  of  gravity  in  that 
direction;  and  while  one  le^  supports  the  body  the  other  is  thrown  forward  to  prevent 
it  from  falling,  and  to  sustam  it  m  turn.  Hence,  walking  has  been  defined  to  be  a  con- 
tinual falling  forwiurd,  interrupted  b^  the  projection  of  the  leg.  Those  writers  who  have 
specially  studied  the  theory  of  walking  (Borelli,  the  brothers  Weber,  and  Bishop)  bave 
-divided  the  time  of  a  step  into  two  portions — i.e.,  that  in  which  one  leg  only  rests  on  the 
ground,  and  that  in  wliich  both  legs  rest  on  the  ground.    The  period  in  which  both  feet 

on  the  ground  is  shorter  than  that  in  which  the  body  is  supported  by  one  leg  only. 
During  the  time  the  body  is  supported  b^  one  leg,  the  other  leg  swings  from  behind  for^ 
ward,  wifiiout  the  active  intervention  of  its  muscles,  but  b^  the  mere  force  of  gravity — 
in  short,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  When  this  lee  is  again  placed  on  the  ground 
the  first  interval  ends,  and  the  other — i.e.,  that  in  which  the  body  is  supported  by  both 
legs — begins,  and,  of  course,  terminates  witli  the  raising  of  the  other  leg.  The  time  that 
the  body  is  supported  by  both  legs  diminishes  as  the  velocity  increases,  and  vanishes 
as  thf;  walk  merges  into  a  run;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  attains  its  maximum  in 
«xtremely  elow  walking,  when  it  U  found  by  experiment  to  amount  to  half  the  time  in 
which  only  one  leg  supports  the  body.  The  greatest  velocity  of  walking  is  attained 
when  the  time  of  a  step  is  equal  to  half  the  duration  of  the  motion  of  the  swinging  leg, 
and  the  velocity  in  walking  of  any  given  person  depends  on  the  time  taken  in  making 
each  step,  and  on  the  length  of  the  steps;  and  both  of  these  are,  again,  dependent  on  the 
height  at  which  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  body  or  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones  are 
carried  above  the  ground;  for  as  the  height  of  the  latter  diminishes,  the  length  of  the 
step  is  increased,  while  its  time  is  dimiDt&hed,  and  vice  vena.  The  best  walkers  are 
incapable  of  acquiring  a  speed  of  more  than  7  m.  an  hour;  and  even  this  speed  cannot 
be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  The  walking  of  quadrupeds  is  a  dmllar  process  to 
that  of  bipeds,  except  Qiat  the  body  always  rests  on  at  least  two  lea.  The  limbs  are 
raised  in  a  determinate  order,  and  usually  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hind-leg  of  one  side 
succeeds  the  fore-leg  of  the  opposite  ^de. 

Running  consists  of  the  same  succession  of  motions  as  walking;  but  these  motions 
are  so  accelerated  that  there  is  a  period  between  two  steps  when  the  body  is  not  sup- 
ported  on  either  leg;  and  tl:ds  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  pacea. 
It  requires  afar  greater  expenditure  of  muscular  force  than  walking,  and  cannot  be  kmg 
muntained  without  considerable  exhaustion.  First-rate  runners  can  aocompllah  a  mile 
in  a  few  seconds  under  four  mhkutes  and  a  half,  and  10  m.  in  an  hour.  (Levett  in  a 
match  with  Frost,  which  came  oft  on  Mar.  23, 18Sa,  at  Copenhagen  Fields,  ran  10  m. 
afiO  yds.  in  62'  58',  and  Deerfoot  ran  11  m.  740  yds.  at  Brompton  in  an  hour).  In  quad- 
rupeds there  are  various  paces  besides  walking,  which  are  known  as  trotting,  cantering, 
-and  galloping;  and  as  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  ordinary  paces  of  the  horse,  we  shall 
take  that  animal  as  our  illustration.  In  trotting,  the  horse  moves  its  legs  in  pairs  diago- 
nally. Thus,  if  the  left  fore  and  right  hind-leg  be  raised,  and  advanced  first,  the  right 
fore  and  left  hind-leg  will  be  raised  the  instant  the  others  reach  the  ground.  In  feet.  Id 
trottiiw,  the  first  p^  are  actually  raised  before  the  other  legs  reach  the  ground,  so  that 
there  is  a  minute  interval  when  all  four  legs  are  raised  above  the  ground  at  the  same 
time.  The  velocity  acquired  by  moving  the  lags  in  pairs  (as  in  running),  instead  of  con- 
secutively (as  in  walking),  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  in  trotting  each  leg  rests 
-on  the  ground  during  a  short  time  and  swings  during  a  long  time,  while  In  walking  the 
swing  occupies  a  short  period,  and  the  rest  a  comparatively  long  one.  In  cantering,  the 
animal,  after  advancing  the  two  fore-legs  one  after  the  other,  briom  forward  the  two 
hind-legs  simultaneous^;  and  when  this  movement  is  greatly  urged,  the  fore-legs  are 
nised  together,  as  well  as  the  hind-le^  and  the  pace  then  becomes  the  gt^ep. 

In  leaping,  the  horse  raises  the  lore-legs  from  the  ground,  and  propels  the  body 
upward  and  forward  by  the  hind  legs  alone.  This  act  in  the  horse  is,  however,  midnly 
^e  result  of  education,  and  those  animals  that  leap  or  spring  upon  their  prey  (as  tiie 
members  of  the  cat  tribe)  crouch  before  leaping,  in  order  to  throw  the  body  forward  with 
the  greatest  possible  force,  by  first  bending  all  the  limbs,  and  then  suddenly  extending 
them.  As  the  bind  le^  are,  however,  the  essential  agents  in  leaping,  we  observe  that  in 
those  animals  whoae  natural  mode  of  progression  is  leaping— as  frogs,  hares,  kangaroos, 
-etc.— -the  hind  legs  are  much  longer,  and  more  muscular  thui  the  fore-legs.  Leaping  is 
a  common  mode  of  progression  in  many  short-legged  birds  (blackbirds,  thrushes,  finches, 
eparroTra,  etc.),  in  which  the  step  would  be  extremely  short  if  performed  by  moving  the 
lus  aJtemately.  Thete  Is  also  a  large  number  of  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers,  fleas,  etc. , 
wbcwe  ordinary  mode  of  progression  is  by  leaps;  and  It  ts  in  this  class  of  animals  that 
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the  leaping  power  ia  developed  to  its  greatest  extent.  The  common  flea,  for  example, 
can  leap  200  times  its  own  length.  While  fleas,  locusts,  and  {pisshoppers  leap  by  means 
of  their  lonjr  and  stitmg  hind  legs,  ether  ioaects,  as  the  podunda,  or  spring-tails,  posses* 
a  forked  tall,  which  they  bend  beneath  the  body,  and  which,  when  suddenly  extended, 
propels  them  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Climbing,  ia  merely  walking  on  an  inclined  or  vertical  surface.    It  ia  usually  acc(Hn- 

Elished  by  means  of  sharp  nails  or  claws,  as  in  the  cat-tribe,  the  lizards,  etc.  In  many 
irds,  as  the  woodpeckers,  parrots,  etc.,  the  toes  are  arranged  in  two  divisions,  so  as  to 
gra-sp  branches  in  the  manner  of  a  hand.  Bears  nod  sloths  use  their  arms  for  climbing, 
while  monkeys  use  their  hands,  and  in  some  ca.ses  their  tails.  It  is  only  in  a  very  few 
eascfl,  as  in  the  sloth,  that  this  is  the  ordinary  method  of  progression. 
I  The  act  <A  filing  in  the  bind  is  accomplished  by  tiie  simultaDeous  action  of  the  two 
anterior  limbs,  the  wings,  much  as  leaping  is  by  that  of  the  two  posterior  limbs.  See 
F1.VTN0 ;  BntDS.  Manyattcmpts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  velocity  at  which  dtlf- 
fereut  birds  can  fly.  Whether,  as  has  been  stated,  the  eider-duck  can  fly  90,  and  the 
bawk  160  m.  in  an  hour,  Is  veiy  questionable;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  carrier- 
pigeons  can  accomplish  from  88  to  42  m.  in  that  time. 

The  bats  are  the  only  mammals  which  possess  a  true  power  of  flight.  .For  a  deacrip- 
tlOD  of  their  onans  and  mode  of  flight,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Bat,  where  will  also 
be  found  a  notice  of  the  false  claims  of  some  other  iniammal»,  as  the  so-called  flyiog- 

Soirrel,  to  the  possession  of  true  flight.  Similarly,  the  actions  of  the  flying  lizard  and 
the  flying-flsh  are  not  true  flight.  lo  no  class  of  animals  ia  the  mechanism  of  flight 
so  perfect  as  in  insects.  The  dragon-fly,  for  example,  can  outstrip  the  swallow ;  and  can 
do  more  in  the  air  than  any  bird,  as  it  can  fly  backwards  and  sidelong,  to  right  or  left, 
as  well  as  forward  without  turning.  The  wings  of  insects,  of  which  there  may  be  either 
one  or  two  pair,  are  analagous  (as  instruments  of  motion)  to  the  feathered  wings  of  birds, 
but  are  re^rded  as  homoiQKOus  to  (or  in  their  essential  nature)  branchise  or  respiratory 
organs.  For  details  n^;anung  the  mechanism  employed  in  their  aerial  progression  by 
Insects,  see  Ihsects. 

Stemming  is  the  mode  of  progression  employed  by  most  aquatic  snimals.  It  mainly 
differs  from  fl>1ng  in  this  respect,  that  water  l)eing  much  more  dense  than  air,  and  tlw 
body  of  the  animal  being  nearly  of  tlie  same  weight  as  the  water  it  displaces,  very  little 
rifort  is  required  to  keep  the  animal  from  sinking,  and  hence  almost  the  whole  of  the 
muscular  force  can  be  employed  in  progression.  In  fislies,  the  locomotive  organs  consist 
of  the  flns  and  ttdl,  the  latter  being  the  great  propelling  organ.  The  swimming  of  a  fish 
lias  been  correctly  compared  to  the  motion  of  a  boat  propelled  by  a  single  oar  or  scull  aX 
the  8tom.  In  the  same  manner  as  a  succession  of  strokes  alternately  nght  and  left  pro- 
pels the  boat  straight  forward,  so  the  flsh  advances  by  striking  alternately  right  and  left 
with  its  tail.  The  caudal  fln,  in  which  the  tail  ends,  is  vertical  in  fishes,  and  la  usually 
considerably  forked,  when  there  is  great  speed.  The  ventral  flns  are  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  fish  in  its  proper  position,  with  the  back  upwards,  as  is  shown  by  a  well- 
known  experiment  of  Borelli,  who,  after  cutting  off  these  flns,  restored  the  living  fish  to 
llie  water,  when  it  rolled  from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  man.  The  air-bladder  with 
which  many  fishes  are  provided,  and  which  tliey  cnn  distend  and  contract  at  pleasure, 
facilitates  their  swimming  by  enabling  them  to  modify  tlieir  specific  gravity.  Host  ter 
lestial  mammals,  accepting  man,  swim  at  once  the  first  time  they  find  tliemaelves  in  deep 
water.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  their  limbs  move  in  water  precisely  as  they  do  on  land, 
and  no  new  action  either  as  regards  direction  or  order  is  required,  as  is  the  case  with 
man,  to  enable  them  to  swim.  Those  which  frequent  the  water,  as  seals,  otters,  and 
havers,  have  webbed  feet  like  ducks  and  other  palmiped  birds,  tlic  toes  tjeing  united  by 
membranes,  which,  when  expanded,  act  as  paddles.  A  large  number  of  invertebrate 
animals  move  chiefly  by  swimming.  Thus  lobsters  move  by  means  of  a  veriical  motion 
of  ttie  tail,  and  many  of  the  crabs  by  means  of  their  poatenor  legs,  which  are  fashioned 
like  oftrs.  Many  insects  swim  with  their  legs,  which  are  fringed  v'lih  haira  to  ^ve  addi- 
tional surface.  The  cuttle-flsh  uses  its  long  arms  as  oars,  and  darts  through  the  water 
with  extreme  rapidity  ;  while  other  mollusks  erect  sail-like  organs,  by  which  they  are 
propelled  along  the  surface  of  tlie  water.   See  C^nusTxcEAKs  ;  Serpkntb  ;  Worhs. 

WOfttSS,  In  Plants.   See  Ibbttability  and  Sfobk. 

KOrron^a  name  given  to  certain  dramatic  exhibitions,  illustrating  scriptural  nar- 
rative, wliich  prevailed  in  England  in  the  iSth  c.  and  later.  The  characters  were  repre- 
sented by  wooden  puppets,  white  the  dialogue  was  spoken  behind  the  scenes. 

MOTTTE,  or  HoTivo,  in  a  music&l  composition,  means  the  principal  subject  on  which 
the  movement  is  constructed,  and  which,  during  the  movement,  is  constantly  appearing 
in  one  or  other  of  the  parts,  either  complete  or  modifled.  In  elaborate  ana  long  com- 
positions there  are  also  secondary  motives.    See  Leit-Motiv. 

KOTLXT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Texas ;  formed  1876  ;  crossed  by  some  sources  of  Red  river : 
lOeO  sq.m.  Pop.  "90,  139.   Co.  seat,  Matador. 

KOTLET,  Johh  Lothbop,  u..d..  d.c.l.,  etc.,  American  historian,  was  b.  at  Dor 
cboter,  Mass.,  April  15, 1814.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  university,  he  spent  a  year 
at  GOttingen,  another  at  Berlin,  ami  traveled  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  southern 
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BuTope.  ReturniDg  to  America,  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1887; 
but  preferriDg  literature,  he  wrote  a  historical  romance,  entitled  Mcrton!»  Hope  (i^SSI), 
which  had  Utue  auccesa  In  1840  he  received  the  appointment  of  eecretary  of  legation 
to  the  American  emlrassy  to  Russia,  but  soon  resigned,  and  in  1849  published  another 
nnsuccesfiful  novel,  entitled  Merry  Mount,  a  Romance  cf  the  ManachiutetU  Cotony.  Ha 
attracted  attentioQ,  however,  by  some  valuable  historical  enays  for  American  reviews, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  one  on  De  Tocqueville's  Demoemey  in  America,  and 
another  on  "  Peter  the  Great;"  and  having  planned  a  hi&tory  of  Holland,  he  proeeeded 
to  Europe  for  materials,  and  after  five  years'  labor,  published  in  1856  The  Bi«o  of  the 
Dutch  BepiMie.  In  1860  appeared  a  continuation  of  it:  The  ^atory  of  the  United  2ieth&r~ 
land*  from  the  Death  of  WuUam  the  Silent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Motley  was  appointed 
in  1861  U.  8.  minister  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  a  post  from  which  he  was  recalled  in  1867. 
In  1869  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  but  was  recalled  the  foiiowina 
year.  In  1874  he  published  ITie  lAfe  and  Death  <^Jo!tn  of  Bameoddt,  Advocate  of  Hot- 
landiwiAa  Vim  ^  the  Primafy  Comet  amdM«vm«iiia«(flh»  Thirfy  Team  ITor  (3  voIb.). 
He  died  Hay  29, 1977.  In  1890  hU  effected  Ie«tera  were  published. 
MOTKOT.  SeeHouoT. 

KOTOCn&FE,  an  Instrument  by  means  of  which  musical  notes  may  be  transmitted 
great  distances  over  wires.  The  transmitUnff  apparatus  consista  of  a  long  tube  with 
one  end  covered  by  a  thia  sheet  at  brass  diaphragm,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  thin  disk 
of  platina  is  soldered.  An  adjustable  screw,  with  a  point  of  platlna,  is  secured  to  a 
flzed  pillar  in  front  of  the  disk,  and  Irath  It  and  the  screw  are  fastened  to  an  iron  base. 
The  receiving  apparatus  consists  of  a  resonant  l>ox  mounted  on  two  short  pillats ;  a 
flanged  wheel  fastened  to  a  shaft  easily  moved  by  a  handle  ;  a  reel  l>ack  of  the  box  con- 
tainmg  a  continuous  strip  of  chemically  prepared  paper,  which  passes  over  the  wheel 
as  theliandle  is  turned ;  a  platina  rod  on  tneend  of  a  spring  secured  to  the  box,  pressing 
upon  tlie  paper,  and  conveying  an  electric  current  through  it,  and  thence  to  the  wlieeT. 


is  so  connected  with  the  resonant  box  that  one  side  of  the  latter  is  drawn  out  as  ttie 
liandle  is  turned.  The  friction  ceases  when  the  electric  current  passes  through  the 
paper,  and  the  side  of  the  Ik>x  closes ;  and  so  for  each  vibration.  The  paper  must  txi 
prepared  chemically,  and  the  plate  on  which  it  rests  must  be  connected  with  thepoei- 
tive  pole  of  tlie  battery,  while  the  negative  pole  is  connected  with  the  platlnarod.  When 
the  current  is  in  force  the  rod  glides  over  the  paper,  and  when  it  is  Interrupted  there  is 
considerable  friction.  The  bluest  and  lowest  notes  of  the  human  register,  as  well  as 
the  softest  soondB  of  f nstiumental  music,  can  be  heard  in  a  laive  hall  hundreds  of  miles 
distant  from  the  transmitter.  Mr.  Edison  Is  praodcally  the  uventor  of  the  BL,  as  we 
have  it,  although  Reisa  and  Van  Der  Weyde  ortginiUed  IJie  Idw.  The  M.  was  flnt 
exhibited  in  Kewark,  N.  J.,  1877. 

■OTT,  Mrs.  (Lucretht  Coffin),  1703-1880;  b.  Mass.;  married  James  Mott  in  1811. 
She  taught  school  in  Philadelphia  in  1817,  and  the  next  year  l>ecame  a  preacher  in  the 
society  ox  Friends.  She  made  a  tour  through  New  Bneland  and  the  middle  states,  preach- 
ing, and  denouncing  slavery  and  intemperance.  She  nelped  organize  the  American  anti- 
slavery  society  in  1833,  was  a  delate  to  the  "wOTld's  anti-slavery  cotivention"  at 
London  in  1840,  and  participated  in  the  first  women's  riKhts  convention  in  1848.  Fortbe 
rest  of  her  life  she  continued  her  advocacy  of  woman-sufnwge  and  her  opposition  to  slavery. 
After  the  division  In  the  society  of  Friends  in  1827,  she  sided  with  the  Hicksites. 

MOTT,  Yalbntixk,  ll.d.,  1785-1865;  b.  N*.  Y.;  graduated  In  medicine  at  Columbia 
college  In  1806,  and  afterwards  studied  in  London  and  Edinburgh.    He  was  appointed 

Srofessor  of  surgery  in  Columbia  college  in  1809,  which  place  he  filled  till  the  medical 
epartment  of  that  Institution  was  united  with  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
1818,  and  for  13  years  afterwards.  He  then,  in  1826,  with  Drs.  Hosack,  Francis,  Mitch- 
ill,  and  others,  founded  the  Rutgers  medical  colle^,  which,  owing  to  difficulties  in 
regard  to  its  charter  was  disorganized  four  years  afterwards.  He  was  for  several  years 
professor  of  sui^ry  in  the  medical  department  of  the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Mote  was  celebrated  as  a  skillfuf  operator  in  all  branches  of  operative  surgery,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  Ih^ature  of  arteries,  in  which  his  experience  and  success  was 
greater  tluui  that  of  any  other  (see  Ligatube).  He  introduced  an  operation  for  immo- 
bility of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  1821  performed  the  first  operaUon  for  osteo-sarcoma  of  that 
meml>er.  He  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  165  times,  and  amputated  more  than 
1000  limbs.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  said  of  him  that  he  had  performed  more  of  the  great 
operations  than  any  man,  living  or  dead.  He  visited  Europe  in  1886,  and  traveled  in 
England,  on  the  continent  and  m  the  east,  publishing  an  account  of  his  travels  in  1842. 
He  was  not  %  voluminous  writer,  the  scalpel  being  more  congenial  to  his  hand  than  the 
pen.   He,  however,  found  time  to  translate  Veipeau's  Operative  Surgery  (4  vols.  8vo). 

MUITE,  Rebecca  (Brbwton),  1739-1815;  b.  South  Carolina;  married  Jacob  Motte, 
a  planter.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  she  was  a  widow,  and  resided  in  a  house  on  the 
Congaree  river,  which  was  taken  as  a  garrison  by  British  soldiers.  Tlirough  her  aid  the 
house  was  set  on  fire,  and  all  the  garruon  captured  by  Marion  and  Lee.  Her  biography 
may  be  found  In  Mrs.  Eliet^s  Women  of  the  ReoeiuUon, 

XOITB  (or  KOTHB)  OADILLAO,  Slenr  Antoine  dk  U.   See  GADiLLAa 
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HORETILLE,  Madame  LANeiX)ls  (FRAirgoiSE  Bkbtaut  de),  1621-89;  b.  France; 
daaghter  of  a  gentleman  of  the  court  and  the  lady's  maid  of  Anne  of  Austria,  whom 
die  SQCceeded.  At  the  of  18  she  was  made  to  many  de  Motterille,  who  was  80, 
and  died  at  SSS.  After  his  death  she  seemed  never  to  hare  a  desire  for  marriage. 
Brought  up  at  court  when  lUchelieu  was  its  central  figure,  forced  to  leave  it  with  Anne 
of  Austria,  when  the  latter  was  banished  from  it  by  that  minister,  returning  at  his 
death;  during  all  the  years  of  her  life  devoted  to  her  patroness,  and  to  her  memory  after 
death  seems  in  the  midst  of  a  court  where  paisioiw  ud  inferlffues  w«n  neony  nni- 
venal,  to  have  kept  herself  free  &om  all.  Her  joumal  was  published  In  1TS8  under 
the  title  of  Mtmoire*  pour  a  Phitfoire  d^Anne  ^AvtrMe. 

KOT'TO,  in  heraldry,  s  word  or  short  sentence  which  forms  an  accompaDiment  to  a 
coat-of-arms.  crest,  or  household  badge.  Mottoes  were  originally  attached  to  the  badge 
when  the  family  had  one,  or  to  the  crest  '^'bere  there  was  no  badge.  In  later  heraldry, 
the  practice  is  to  place  the  motto  in  an  escrol  either  over  the  crest  or  below  tlie  shield. 
Amotto  is  sometimes  a  religious  or  moral  sentiment,  as  "Qardez  la  foi,"  "Humani- 
tirte;"  it  k  not  unf requently  a  heroic  exclamation  or  war-cry,  "Courage  sans  peur," 
"Forward."  In  a  great  many  cases  it  hears  refereoce  to  the  crest,  badge,  or  some 
bearing  of  the  escutcheon;  thus,  Stuart,  eari  of  Moray,  has  for  crest  a  pelican  wound- 
ing herself,  and  for  motto,  "  Salus  per  Christum  Bedemptorem;"  and  not  a  few  mottoes 
are  punning  allusions  to  the  family  name — as  Bcudamore,  "Scuto  amoris  Divini:" 
Vernon,  "Ver  non  semper viret;"  "Fare,  fac,"  for  Fairfax;  and  "Time  Deum,  cole 
Kgem,"  for  Coleridge.  Two  mottoes  are  sometimes  used  by  the  same  family— one 
above  the  crest,  the  other  below  the  shield.  The  motto,  "Dieu  et  mon  Droit,"  which 
accmnpanies  the  royal  iirms  of  Great  Briiaiu,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  war-cry,  and 
was  used  in  England  at  least  as  early  us  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Its  origin  hue  been 
■arigned  to  aaanng  of  Richard  L,  "Not  we,  bat  Glod  and  our  ririit  have  vanquished 
Pnuicb" 

KOVID,  or  MovuHHESS,  the  common  name  of  many  minute  fung^  which  make  their 
aroearance,  often  In  crowded  multitudes,  on  animal  and  Tc^ietable  substances,  either  in 
a  decaying  or  in  a  living  but  morbid  stale.  To  the  naked  eye  they  often  seem  like  patches 
or  masses  of  fine  cobweb,  and  are  discovered  by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  threads 
more  or  less  distinctly  jointed,  sometimes  branched.  Some  species  of  mould  occur  on 
many  different  substances  ;  others  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  substances  of  pulicular  kinds, 
as  decaying  pears,  decaying  gourds,  etc.  Some  of  the  moulds  belong  to  the  suborder  of 
fnngi  called  jAjftomj/eaa.  See  Finioi.  One  of  these  is  the  Cohhoh  Mould  {mtusor 
mvcfdo),  so  pleDtifuUy  found  on  fruit,  paste,  preserves,  etc..  In  a  state  of  Incipient  decay, 
the  progress  of  which  it  hastens.  It  consists  of  cobweb-like  masses  of  threads,  from 
which  nse  many  short  stems,  each  bearing  at  the  top  a  roundish  membranous  blackish 
spore-case. — A  nearly  allied,  and  also  very  common  species,  is  tueopiumi  mvcedo,  which 
forms  a  bluish  mould  on  bread.  From  a  spreading  cobweb-like  bed  rise  long  slender 
Insncbes,  terminated  by  spore-cases,  of  which  the  vesicle  collapses  into  the  form  of  a 
little  p&tut. — An  interesting;  species  of  mould,  remarkable  for  its  luxuriance  and 
beauty  of  colors — at  first  while,  then  yellow,  with  orange  epore-cases,  then  shining  green 
or  oliv^  and  with  threads  often  several  Inches  long— grows  on  fatty  substances.— Other 
species  «  mould  are  ranked  among  hyj^umyeetet,  a  suborder  of  fungi,  having  a  flocoose 
Ihallos  and  naked  spores.  One  of  lhe»e  Is  the  Blub  Mould  {atpergalu*  gtavwe),  which 
imparts  to  cheese  a  flavor  so  agreeable  to  epicures,  and  perhaps  marks  it  as  in  a  con- 
ditloD  most  8nitid>le  for  promoting  the  digestion  of  other  aliments,  of  which  epicures 
eat  too  much.  Advantage  is  often  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  small  portion  of  cbeese 
affected  with  mould  will  speedily  infect  sound  cheese  into  which  It  may  be  introduced. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  whlen  the  propagation  of  these  fung^  is  ever  desired  and 
sought  after  by  man.— flnow  Mould  (tonora  niwiUa)  is  found  on  grasses,  and  especially 
on  Wley  and  lye  beneath  snow,  often  destroying  whole  crops.  It  appears  In  white 
patches  of  a  foot  or  mine  in  diameter,  which  finally  become  red  as  if  dusted  with  red 
powder. 

Even  living  animals  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  fungi  of  this  kind.  Silk-worms  are 
killed  in  great  numbers  by  one  called  Mubcardiiib  (q.v.),  or  Sile-worm  Rot.  Such 
fimgi  are  sometimes  developed  on  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  internal  cavities  of  verte- 
hrated  animals;  and  on  the  bodies  of  invertebrate  animals,  as  the  common  house-fly, 
wUbdi,  iu  the  end  of  autumn,  when  !t  becomes  languid,  often  dies  from  this  cause. 
Even  strongly-scented  sabstances,  if  moist,  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mould  of  one 
kind  or  other;  nor  are  strong  poisons,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  a  sufficient  safeguard. 
Ateopl^tra  mucedo,  springs  up  readily  in  paste  full  of  corrosive  sublimate;  and  the  myce- 
lium of  moulds  is  found  in  strong  arsenical  solutions.  The  only  sure  preventive  of 
mould  is  dryness.  Many  of  the  moulds  vegetate  in  liquids,  but  do  not  attain  their  per- 
fect development,  only  appearing  as  filamentous  and  flocculent  mycelia.  The  tinigai 
pfaiu  (q.v.)  IS  an  <n«tw!^  of  this  kind. 

IDlaewB  and  moulds  are  very  nearly  allied. 

The  rapicttty  with  which  these  fnn^  are  produced  is  manrdons.  "  In  favoraUe  dr- 
flBWtanoas,  a  plant  will  pass  through  eveiy  stage  of  growth  to  perfect  maturation  of  its 
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seeds  in  leas  than  two  days,  the  threads  which  sustain  the  ripe  sporangia  being  so  k>ng, 
and  yet  bo  delicate,  as  to  make  it  a  marvel  that  they  can  remiUn  erect."— (BwwMeir-) 

MOULD,  the  model  or  pattern  from  which  workmen  execute  mouldings,  ornaments, 
etc.   Also,  the  diape  or  bed  in  which  metal  and  other  castings  are  made. 

WBULDt  Jacob  Wbkt,  b.  England,  1826 ;  educated  in  Cork,  Ireland,  for  matricula- 
tion at  ling's  college,  London,  which  he  entered  in  1688,  graduating  with  honors  In 
1843,  He  was  then  articled  to  the  celebrated  architect,  Owen  Jones,  and  executed  with 
hia  own  hands,  from  casts  or  from  Mr.  Jones's  sketches,  illustrations  of  the  second  vol- 
ume of  The  Alhambra.  Soon  after  he  produced  iUuminat«d  illustrations  for  Ora^t 
Megy,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Owen  Jones's  Grammar  oj 
0rnam4rU.  In  1849  be  became  associated  with  Lewis  Vuliamy  a  Loudon  architect,  and 
durtD^he  illness  of  his  patron  designed  and  erected  the  beautiful  mansion  at  Stanhope 
Gate,  Hyde  Park,  London,  on  the  site  of  the  marquis  of  Hereford's  Gaunt  Bmue.  After 
its  completion,  he  was  ^£ain  associated  with  Owen  Jones  in  the  construction  and  dLxo- 
ratioD  of  the  Moresque-Turkish- divan  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  in  the  decoration  of 
the  exhibition  building  of  1651.  A  few  years  later  he  carae  to  the  United  States  and 
was  en^;aged  by  Moses  H.  Orinnell  to  design  and  superintend  the  erection  of  All  Souls 
(Unitarian)  church,  on  4tb  avenue.  New  York  city;  a  building  which,  by  its  departure 
from  previous  models  in  that  city,  excited  lively  attention  and  criticism.  In  1857  he 
was  appointed  assistant  on  the  architectural  staff  of  the  Central  Park  commissioners, 
associated  with  Calvert  Vauz,  the  chief  architect.  From  that  time  until  1874,  Mould, 
as  assistant  architect,  desired  many  details  of  the  bridges,  terraces  and  architectoral 
structures  in  the  Central  Park.  In  1870  3Ioald  was  made  architect-in-chief  of  the 
department  of  public  parks,  and  retained  that  place  until  1874,  when  he  was  removed 
by  a  change  of  commissioners.  The  same  year  he  was  invited  to  Lima,  Peru,  to 
execute  arcTiilectural  work  for  Henry  Meiggs,  and  was  there  working  out  bis  designs 
when  the  death  of  Meiggs,  io  1877,  and  the  war  with  Chili  soon  after,  necessitated  ms 
return  to  Kew  York  in  1870.  In  the  year  1880  Mould  was  appointed  to  design  the 
architectural  features  of  the  new  Momlngslde  park,  New  York  city.  He  also  designed 
the  temporary  tomb  of  Gen.  Grant.    He  d.  In  1886. 

KOVLDnrO.   See  FouNDZNa. 

KOTFLSIITM,  the  curved  and  plane  snitaces  used  as  miaments  in  cornices,  panels, 
arches,  etc.,  and  in  all  enriched  apertures  in  buildings.  In  ctoasic  architecture  the 
mouldings  are  few  in  number,  and  definitely  fixed  in  their  forms.  There  are  eight  Idnds 
of  these  regular  mouldings,  viz,  the  Cyma,  the  Ovolo  (or  Echinus),  the  Talon,  the 
Cavctto,  the  Torus,  the  Astragal,  the  Scotia,  and  the  Fillet  fq. v.);  and  each  of  these 
mouldings  has  its  proper  place  assigned  to  it  in  each  order.  See  CoLtJUN.  In  Gothic 
architecture,  and  all  other  styles,  the  mouldings  are  not  reduced  to  a  system  as  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  styles,  bnt  may  be  used  id  every  variety  of  form  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  artist  Certain  forms  generally  prevail  at  one  period  in  anv  style.  Thus,  in  Gothic 
architecture,  the  date  of  a  building  may  in  many  Instances  be  determined  by  the  form  of 
the  mouldings.  The  Norman  mouldings  were  very  simpfe  in  outline,  and  very  fre- 
quently enriched  with  the  zigzag  and  billet  ornaments. 

In  the  early  English  st^le,  the  mouldings  are  also  simple  in  outline,  and  are  usually 
arranged  in  rectangular  divisions,  and  consist  of  alternate  rounds  wid  hollows.  In  late 
examples  of  this  style,  the  fillet  was  introduced  and  led  to  the  more  elaborate  form  of 
mouldings  during  the  decorated  period. 

The  mouldings  of  the  perpenaicular  style  are  generally  flatter  and  thinner  than  the 
preceding,  and  have  large  hollows  separated  by  narrow  fillets,  which  produce  a  meager 
effect. 

Each  of  these  styles  has  its  peculiar  omunents  and  style  of  folia|;e;  and  when  these 
are  used  along  with  the  mouldings,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  approximate 
'date  of  a  building. 

KOULIKB.  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Allier,  on  the  right  Itank  of 
the  river  Allier,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  18  arches,  ties  194  m.  by 
railway  s.e.  of  Paris,  and  S9  m.  e.n.e.  of  Montlu^n.  Moulins  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  Bonrbonnais.  It  is  a  clean,  well-built  town,  with  pretty  promenades.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (for  the  enurgement  of  which  the  sum  of  one 
and  a  half  million  francs  was  granted  In  1852),  the  museum,  the  theater,  the  public  library 
containing  30,000  vols.,  the  new  town-house,  the  palace  of  Justice,  and  the  college.  Of 
the  old  castle,  built  by  the  due  de  Bourbon  in  1530,  only  a  square  tower  remidns,  which 
is  used  as  a  prison.  Moulins  carries  on  trade  In  coal,  wood,  Iron,  grain,  wine,  oil,  and 
cattle.    Pop.  .'91,  18,900. 

KOnLKEIH',  a  t.  and  seaport  of  Lower  Burma,  district  of  Amherst,  situated  on  the 

Silt  of  Martaban,  In  the  e.  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Salwin, 
yne,  and  Attaran,  In  16°30'n.  lat.,  and  97°  38' e.  long.  Monlmein,  one  of  Uie  healthiest 
stations  in  India,  is  a  pretty  specimen  of  an  eastern  town.  It  Is  divided  into  five  dl»- 
tricts,  each  of  which  is  under  a  goung,  or  native  bead  of  police.  The  streets  are,  for  the 
most  part,  shaded  with  trees,  principally  of  the  acacia  tribe,  and  the  glossy  jack  Is  often 
seen  half  covering  a  native  house.  Its  great  fruit,  as  la^  a?  a  child's  head,  ripening  in 
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the  son.  The  principal  street,  about  3  m.  In  length,  runs  due  □.  and  s.,  and  parallel 
with  the  river  Salwla.  The  native  houses  are  constructed  in  the  usual  Burman  style 
of  bamboo,  and  a  thatch  made  of  the  leaf  .of  the  water-palm.  All  are  raised  on  pilett, 
according  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  country.  Men  walk  about  with  the  green 
paper  chattah,  or  Ctiinese  umbrella,  used  throughout  the  provinces;  the  gharei,  or  India 
cab.  dashes  along,  the  attendant  imp  reveline  in  heat  and  dust. 

Moulmein  is  backed  by  a  fine  range  of  hiUa,  ou  whose  heights  flash  the  gilded  spires 
of  innumerable  pagodas;  and  here,  too,  are  built  many  pretty  residences,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  town,  river,  and  adjacent  country,  which  for  picturesque  beauty  and 
varied  scenery  has  few  equals.  Moulmein  boasts  various  churches,  chapels,  and  mis- 
sionary eslablishmentg,  several  charitable  and  educational  institutions,  sulMtantial  bar- 
racks, a  general  hospital,  public  library,  etc.  Vessels  drawing  10  ft.  of  water  can  come 
up  to  Moulmein  under  charge  of  pilots  from  Amherst,  and  at  spring-tide  ships  of  any 
tonnage  may  reach  the  town.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  is  at  that  time  from  20  to 
£IfeeC  The  population  of  Moulmein  Is  changeable;  In  1850  it  was  43,683;  In  1880, 68,080; 
in  1891,  50,700.  Of  these,  divided  according  to  their  religion,  about  27,000  were  Bud- 
dhists, 13,000  Hindus,  6,000  Mussulmans,  and  2,000  Christians.  The  mean  temperature 
of  Moulmein  for  the  year  Is  78°— the  highest  being  83°  In  April,  and  the  lowest  76°  In 
Jan.  As  to  nationality,  besides  the  Burmans  proper,  the  inhabitants  of  Moulmein 
include  Eurasians,  or  half-castes,  Tallens,  Chinese,  Shana,  Karens,  Armenians,  Jews, 
Malays,  and  natives  of  Hindustan. 

Motilmdn  possesses  great  f  adlltes  for  ship-buildiDg,  and  many  fine  vessels  have  lately 
been  constnicted  in  the  building-yards  of  Tavoyzoo  and  Mopoon.  The  principal  exporia 
from  Moulmein  are  teak-timber  and  rice;  the  imjiorts  consist  of  general  merchandise, 
chiefly  piece-goods,  hardware,  provisions,  and  sundries. 

See  The  Teaamrim  and  Martabaa  Directory;  Winter's  Six  MontJia  in  Britiah  Burmah 
(London,  1856);  Marahall's  Pbur  Yeart  in  Burmah  (London,  1860);  Mue-Boi^. 

MOm^TniG  is  the  term  applied  by  naturalists  to  the  periodical  exuviation,  or  throwing 
off  of  certain  structures,  whicli  are  for  the  most  part  of  an  epithelial  or  epidermic  char- 
acter. Thus,  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  artieulaia  the  external  covering  is  thrown 
off  and  replaced  many  times  during  life.  In  some  of  the  minute  entomostracous  Crus- 
tacea of  our  pools,  a  process  of  inoulting,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  crabs  and  lobsters, 
occurs  every  two  or  three  da^s,  even  when  the  animals  seem  to  have  attained  their  full 
growth.  In  the  crabs,  in  which  the  process  has  been  carefully  observed,  the  exuvium,  or 
cast-off  shell,  consists  not  only  of  the  entire  external  covering,  including  even  the  faceted 
membrane  which  forms  the  anterior  coat  of  the  compound  eyes,  but  arao  carries  with  it 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  plates  to  which  the  muscles  are  attadied 
During  growth  this  moulting  takes  place  as  often  as  the  body  becomes  too  large  for  the 
^ell;  and  after  the  animal  has  attained  its  full  size  it  is  found  to  occur  at  least  once  a 
year,  at  the  reproductive  season.  During  the  early  growth  of  insects,  spiders,  centipede^t, 
etc.,  a  similar  moult  is  frequently  repeated  at  short  intervals,  but  after  they  have  attained 
thdr  ftdl  size  no  further  moulUng  takes  place.  In  the  vert^ata  we  have  examples  of 
as  complete  a  moulting,  and  replacement  of  new  skin,  among  frogs  and  serpents  as 
occoTB  in  the  articulata,  the  whole  epidermis  being  thrown  off  at  least  once,  and,  in  some 
instances,  several  times  yearly.  In  birds  the  Others  are  [wriodically  cast  off  and 
renewed ;  in  mammals  generally  the  hair  is  regularlv  shed  at  certain  periods  of  the  year ; 
and  in  the  deer  tribe  tlio  castinz  off  and  renewal  of  the  antlers  must  be  regarded  as  a 
special  example  of  moulting.  In  man  the  continual  exuviation  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 
epidermis  is  a  process  analc^ns  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  lower  animals. 

MOVIiTOV,  Elles  Louisb  Chandleb,  b.  Conn.,  1835;  married  William  V.  Moulton, 
a  Boston  journalist,  In  1855.  Besides  many  contributions  to  periodicals,  chiefly  of  fiction 
and  poet^,  she  has  published  Thit,  That,  and  the  Other  (1854);  Jiftio  Clifford  (1856);  My 
Third  Book  (1860);  Bedtime  Storie$  (1878);  Some  fTomm**  ffmrt$  (1874);  M&re  Bedtime 
Stories  (1874) ;  (1877) ;  New  BedUme  Stories  (1880) ;  BmuUm  Rambles  (X881) ;  Miss  Eyre 

from  Boston  ( 1888) ;  In  the  Garden  of  Dreams  ( 1880),  etc. :  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  I^ilip 
Bourke  Maraton,  with  biography  (1862);  ArOtnr  O'Shaughnessy,  His  Life,  and  His  Work, 
with  selections  from  iiis  poems  (1804),  etc. 

KOUISOV,  Jbrbuiah,  1088-1766;  b.  Me.:  stolen  by  the  Indians  while  a  child,  but 
eventually  returned  on  the  release  of  some  Indian  prisoners.  In  1724  he  commanded  the 
forces  that  captured  the  town  of  Xorrldgewock  from  the  Indians.  He  was  afterwards 
prominent  in  Maine  as  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

MOVLTBIS,  a  co.  in  e.  Illinois,  intersected  by  the  Wabash,  the  Chlc^to  and  Eastern 
Illinois,  and  the  Peoria,  Decatur,  and  Evansville  railroads;  340  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  14,481, 
chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  Its  surface  Is  generally  level  and  well  timbered, 
and  its  fertile  prairies  are  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Kaskaskia  river.  Graia 
and  live  stock  are  the  chief  products.   Co.  seat,  Sullivan. 

MOVLTEIE,  FoBT,  a  fortress  on  Sullivan's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  Harbor, 
S.  C,  celebrated  for  the  repulse  of  a  British  squadron  commanded  by  sir  Peter  Parker, 
Jan.  28,  1776.  The  fort,  at  that  time,  was  liastily  built  of  palmetto  logs  and  sand,  with 
81  guns  and  485  men.  The  spongy  wood  of  the  palmetto  was  found  to  resist  the  cannon 
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faalU  perfecUT.  The  fort  vas  afterwards  rebotlt.  and  la  April,  1801.  took  part  Id  tbft 
reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  commencement  of  actlTe  hostilities  In  the  dvll  war  of 
secession. 

XOVLTBH,  John,  d.  1778 ;  b.  Scodaud  :  a  physician  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
about  1780,  and,  settilng  in  Charlei^o,  securea  a  ]ai:ge  practice. 

MOULTBIZ,  John,  170&-1874 ;  b.  London  ;  educated  at  Eton — where  he  was  assodata 
editor,  with  Hartley  Coleridge  and  W.  H.  Praed,  of  the  EUmidn — and  at  Cambridge.  He 
took  orders  in  the  English  church,  and  was  made  rector  of  Rugby  church,  where  he 
renuined  for  the  rest  oi  his  life.  He  published  a  volume  of  Stmioiu  in  186S,  and  the 
same  year  edited  the  I\>etiecU  Bomaimoi  his  fellow-Etonian,  W.  Sidney  Walker.  In  184fi 
he  edited  the  works  of  Qray,  and  in  1854  his  own  complete  Poemt  were  published. 

■OnLTBIE,  WnxiAK,  1781-1806 ;  b.  8.  C;  son  of  Dr.  John,  a  Scotch  physician 
who  settled  in  CSiarleston  early  in  the  century.  He  received  an  ordinary  education, 
and  in  the  Cherokee  troables  of  1761  was  a  captain  in  the  militia.  Though  of  British 
descent  and  closely  connet^d  with  many  tories,  Moultrie  was  prominent  in  the  popular 
movements  which  preceded  the  revolution;  In  1775  was  a  delegate  to  the  colomafcon- 
gresa,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  colonel  of  a  8.  C.  regiment.  He  assisted  in  the 
seizore  of  the  arsenals  and  forts,  placed  a  battery  at  Haddriil'a  Point,  which  drove  off 
two  blockading  vessels,  and  when  the  siege  of  Charleston  by  the  fleet  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  land  forces  was  threatened,  obtained  permission  to  con- 
struct a  tan  of  palmetto  logs  on  Sullivan's  Island,  which  he  began  In  March,  1776. 
(See  MoDLTRiB,  Fort.)  Gren.  Lee,  the  commander-in-chief,  thought  the  position  poor 
and  the  construction  faulty,  but  when  on  June  '28  the  fleet  appeared,  the  terrific  can- 
onade  of  the  slilps  produced  little  effect  on  the  soft  palmetto  wood,  while  Moultrie, 
though  poorly  supplied  with  ammunition,  made  every  shot  tell,  and  at  night  the  fleet 
retired  with  a  loss  of  226  killed  and  wounded,  the  colonial  forces  having  but  80  men 
disabled.  This  deftmoe  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces  fn»n  the  coast 
of  South  Cuolina.  HouIMe  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  and  In  his  honor  the  fort 
was  named  Fort  Moultrie.  In  September  of  the  same  year  Moultrie  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  and  put  in  command  of  the  department  of  Geot^a  and  South  Carolina.  In 
1779  the  British  forces  again  appeared,  and  under  Col.  Gardner  were  defeated  by  Gen. 
Moultrie  near  Beaufort.  When  Gen.  Pit>vost  was  advancing  upon  Charleston,  Moul- 
trie obstructed  him  In  every  way,  and  thus  gave  the  city  time  to  prepare  for  Its  defense. 
Here  he  anin  displayed  military  ability,  was  held  a  prisoner  for  two  years  after  the  sur- 
render, and  at  last  exchanged  for  Gen.  Burgoyne.  In  1782  he  was  made  a  major-general ; 
in  the  Vears  1786  and  1794  was  elected  governor  of  his  state,  and  then  retired  to  private 
life.  His  Manoira  of  the  Mevolutim  (180S)  was  written  in  part  while  he  was  a  prisoner, 
imd  finished  in  later  years. 

M01TX1)  (Lat.  mundus).  in  heraldry,  a  representation  of  a  globe,  surmounted  with  a  . 
cross  (generally)  patt^e.    Ae  a  device,  it  is  said  to  bave  been  used  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, and  to  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  ascendency  of  Christianity  over  the 
world.   The  royal  crown  of  England  is  surmount^  by  a  mound,  which  first  appears  on 
the  seal  of  William  the  Conqueror,  though  the  ^obe  without  the  cross  was  used  eariier. 

XOUVD  BIBD.   See  Brush  Tubkey. 

KOmnM,  and  Mound  Buildbbs.   See  Ahebica  ( Ahebican  ANTiQnraBB). 

MOnnMTIIXI,  city  and  oo.  seat  of  Marshall  co.,  W.  Va. ;  on  the  Ohio  river  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  River  lallroads;  10  miles  s.  of  Wheeling.  It  contains 
the  state  penitentiary,  hospital,  Trinity  pariah  institute  and  llbnuy,  the  lai^^t  Indian 
mound  in  the  Ohio  valley,  electric  and  natural  gas  light  plants,  coal  mines,  cotton  mill, 
glass,  shoe,  and  cigar  factories,  and  state  banks.    Pop.  '90,  2,088. 

MOUVT,  In  heraldiT.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  shield  Is  occupied  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  ground  subtly  raised,  and  covered  wiUi  grass,  this  fa  csJled  a  mount  in 
base ;  e.g.,  argent,  on  a  mount  in  base,  a  gnre  of  trees  ppr.— WalUnsibaw,  of  that  ilk, 

Scotland. 

MOUVT,  WiLLiAH  SiDNET,  1807-08  ;  b.  on  Long  Island ;  until  about  17  years  old 
worked  on  his  father's  farm.  He  was  made  apprentifce  to  his  brother,  a  sign  painter  in 
New  Tok  di^  i  dispb^ed  a  taste  fta  art ;  entered  the  school  of  the  Academy  of  Design 
In  1S98,  and  In  1839  oegan  the  voA  of  portrait  painting  In  New  YoA.  Among  his  best 
porb^ts  were  those  of  Gen,  Joemlah  Johnson  and  Bishop  Ooderdonk.  His  greatest 
success,  however,  was  In  deplcdng  humorous  scenes,  and  especially  those  of  negro  life. 
His  "  Rustic  Dance,"  1880,  was  very  popular,  and  In  1889  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  DesigD.  Among  his  pictures  are,  "  Walking  ^e  Orack,"  "  BjmA- 
Ing  Com,"  "  Nooning,"  "  Banjo  Player,"  etc. 

iroiJHTAIH,  The.  The  popular  name  given  by  the  French  to  that  part  of  the 
assembly  of  deputies  which  assumes  the  meet  radical  orprogres^ve  part  in  legislature; 
and  of  late  years  more  generally  known  as  "  the  left"— Za  GStaAe.  The  tenn  "  moun? 
tain"  was  first  used  when  the  naUonal  assembly  of  1789-91  moved  from  Versailles  to 
Paris  and  occupied  the  riding-hall  of  the  Louvre  prepared  for  It.  The  most  radtest 
revdutionista  chose  the  hig^t  seats  on  the  outside  uf  the  circle,  and  tbos  acquired  tha 
title.   See  Hontaokabdb  ;  Pouncu.  Fabtiks.  Fbehob. 
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MOUVTAia.  Geobge  Jkhobbaphat,  d.u.,  d.cl.,  1789-1868;  b.  England;  second 
■on  of  Jacob  HountaiQ,  first  Anglican  bishop  of  Quebec;  graduated  ai  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1810.  Two  years  later  he  took  orders  and  was  nomlDated  rector  of 
FrederictoD,  New  Brunswick,  One  preferment  after  another  rapidly  followed;  and  in 
18S0  he  became  bishop  of  Quebec.  Be  spent  the  greater  part  of  uIb  means  in  found- 
ing Bishops'  college,  in  LennoxTille,  P.  Q.  Among  his  published  works  are  Journal 
^  a  Norihv>e^  American  Miuion,  and  Songa  ofths  Wudarnen. 

■ODVTAnr,  Jacob,  d.d.,  1750-1825;  b.  la  Norfolk,  England,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge untvenslty ;  took  orders  and  held  in  succession  the  livings  of  St.  Andrews,  Buck- 
den,  and  Holbeacb,  and  was  made  a  canon  in  the  Lincoln  cathedral.  In  1798  he  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Quebec  and  was  the  first  prelate  sent  to  the  Oanadas  by 
the  English  church.  In  the  ntobllGhment  of  mission  stations  and  churches  ha  WMmosfc 
active,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  province. 

■OmTTAIH  ASH.   Sec  Rowan  Trbb. 

MinmAIM  BBATXR.  Bee  Skweluel. 

■OVnRAIV  OQBK.  See  AmBSruB. 

BDUnADr  91BMMM,  See  Chrtsocolla. 

■mnilAZV  UKBSnun,  the  Iwaement  rock  of  the  carboniferous  scries  in  the  s.  of 
England  and  In  Wales.  It  consists  of  a  calcareous  rock  loaded  with  marine  remains,  the 
greater  put  of  the  rock  being  made  up  bodily  of  corals,  crinoids,  and  shells.  It  lus  a 
miable  thickness,  sometimes  reacbinf;  900  feet.    iSee  Carboniferous  Htbteh. 

XOUBTAnr  MIADOWB  1CA88ACXE,  an  atrocity  committed  by  the  Indians  In  1857, 
in  Mountain  Meadows,  Santa  Clara  co.,  Utah;  as  is  supposetl,  under  the  instiga- 
tion and  direction  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  A  piuty  of  120  Emigrant  settlers,  on  their 
vaj  through  Utah  to  CallfOTnia,  had  in  some  way  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Mor- 
OMMU,  uidtA  the  place  named  ^were  surrounded  by  Indians  under  Mormon  control,  and 
brutally  massacred;  only  a  few  children  of  the  party  survived.  In  1874  an  inrestlratiou 
into  the  afhir  was  ordefed  bv  the  U.  8.  government,  and  John  D.  Lee,  a  Mormon  Inbhop, 
and  others,  were  indicted,  tned,  and  condemned.  Lee  was  executed  on  SDur.  2S,  1877, 
hy  being  shot  on  ^e  very  spot  where  the  massacre  took  place. 

■0TOTAIV8.  The  number  and  the  altitude  of  the  mountains  of  the  globe  are  so 
great  that  theyfonn  almost  evemvhere  prominent  objects,  and  operate  to  a  large  extent 
in  modifying  the  climatic  condition  of  every  country  In  the  world.  Yet  the  amount  of 
solid  material  so  raised  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  land  is  not  so  much  as  might  be 
expected.  Remembering  that  elevated  plateaus  of  ^at  extent  occur  in  several  regions, 
and  that  the  general  surface  of  the  earth  is  considerably  higher  than  the  sea  level, 
It  has  been  estimated  that  were  the  whole  dnr  land  reauced  to  a  uniform  level.  It 
would  form  a  plain  having  an  elevation  of  1800  ft  above  the  sea.  And  were  these  solid 
materials  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  Oie  resulting  level  would  be  considerably  below  the  present  surface  of  the  sea, 
inasmuch  as  the  mean  height  of  the  dry  land  most  probably  does  not  exceed  ^th  of  the 
mean  depth  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

Mountains,  and  especially  mountain-chains,  subserve  important  uses  in  the  econcHuj 
of  nature,  espetdally  in  connection  with  the  water  system  of  the  world.  Tbey  are  at  once 
tlie  great  colleclors  and  distributors  of  water.  In  the  passage  of  moii&ure-charged 
winds  acroes  them,  the  moisture  is  precipitated  as  r^n  or  snow,  when  mountain-ranges 
Intersect  the  course  of  constant  winds  bv  thus  abstracting  tlie  moisture,  they  produce  a 
moist  country  on  the  wlndwanl  side,  and  a  comparatively  dry  and  arid  one  on  the  lee- 
wanL  Ttiis  is  exemplified  in  the  Andes,  the  precipitous  western  surface  of  which  has  a 
different  aspect  from  the  sloping  eastern  plain ;  ancT  so  also  the  greater  supply  of  moisture 
on  the  southern  sides  of  tlie  Himalayas  brings  the  snow-line  5,000  feet  lower  than  on  the 
UOTthernside.  Above  a  certain  height  the  moisture  falls  assnow,  anda  range  of  snow-clad 
summits  would  form  a  more  effectual  separation  between  the  plains  on  either  side  ttuut 
would  the  widest  ocean,  were  it  not  that  transverse  valleys  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
which  open  up  a  pass,  or  way  of  transit,  at  a  level  below  uie  snow-Hne.  But  even  these 
would  not  prevent  the  range  being  an  impassable  iHirricr.  if  the  temperate  legions  con- 
tained aa  lofty  mountains  as  the  tropics.  Mountain-ranges,  however,  decrease  in  height 
from  the  equator  to  ttie  poles  in  relation  to  the  snow-line. 

The  numerous  attempts  tliat  have  been  made  to  generalize  on  the  distribution  of 
mountains  on  the  dobe  tiave  hitherto  been  almost  unsuccessful.  In  America  the  moun- 
tains take  a  generu  direction  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  meridian,  and  for  a  distance  of 
8,280  miles,  from  Patagonia  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  form  a  vast  and  precipitous  TBuge  of  lofty 
mouDtain.<t,  which  follow  tbe  onst-line  in  South  America,  and  sproid  somewliat  out  in 
North  America,  presenting  everywhere  throughout  their  course  a  tendency  to  separate 
into  two  or  more  parallel  ridges,  and  giving  to  the  whole  continent  the  character  of  a 
{necipitous  and  lofty  western  border,  gradually  lowering  into  an  immense  expanse  of 
eastern  lowlands.  In  the  old  world,  on  the  other  band,  there  is  no  single  well-defined 
oontinnous  chain  connected  with  the  coast-Une.  The  principal  ranges  are  grouped 
togetlier  in  a  Y-iriwped  form,  the  general  direction  of  nhioh  is  at  right  an^es  to  the  new 
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vorld  chain.  The  center  of  the  ayatem  in  the  Him^s^  Is  tiie  hig^ieBt  land  In  the  hemi- 
Bphera.  From  this,  one  arm  radiates  in  a  ntnth-east  direction,  and  terminates  in  the  hi^ 
land  at  Behring  straits :  the  other  two  take  a  westerly  course ;  the  one  a  tittle  to  the  north, 
through  the  Caucasus,  Carpathians,  and  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees;  the  other  more  to  the 
south,  through  the  immense  chain  of  Central  Africui  mountains,  and  terminating  at 
Sierra  Leone.  Most  of  the  principal  secondary  ranges  have  generally  a  direction  more 
or  less  at  right  angles  to  this  great  mountain  tract. 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  mountains  is  one  that  has  received  not  a  little  attention. 
Qeolc^ists  have  shown  that  the  principal  agents  in  altering  the  surface  of  the  globe  are 
denudation,  which  la  always  abradine  and  carrying  to  a  lower  level  the  exposed  suifaoes, 
and  an  internal  force  which  ia  raiung  or  depressing  the  existing  strata,  or  bringing 
unstratifled  rocks  to  the  surface.  Whether  the  changes  are  the  small  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible iterations  now  taking;  place,  or  those  recorded  in  the  mighty  mountains  and 
deep  valleys  everywhere  existing,  denudation  and  internal  force  arc  the  great  producing 
causes.   These  give  us  two  great  classes  of  mouolains. 

1.  Mountaint  produced  ^  denudation.— The  extent  to  which  denudatira  baa  altered 
the  aurfaceof  the  globecan  scarcely  be  imaghied.  All  the  sbratifled  rocka  are  produced  by 
its  action;  but  theae  do  not  measure  its  fuU  amount,  for  many  of  these  beds  have  been 
deposited  and  denuded,  not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly  t>efore  they  reached  their 
preaent  state.  Masses  of  rock  more  indurated,  or  better  de^nded  from  the  wasting  cur- 
rents than  those  around,  serve  as  indices  of  the  extent  of  denudation.  The  most  remark- 
able case  of  this  lund  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that  of  the  three  insulated  moun- 
tains in  Hoss-Bhire — Suil  Veinn,  Coul  Beg,  and  Coul  More— which  are  about  8,000  ft. 
high.  The  strata  of  the  mountains  are  horizontal  like  the  courses  of  masonry  in  a  pyi^- 
mid,  and  their  deep  red  color  ia  in  striking  contrast  with  the  cold  bluish  hue  oi  the 
sneiss  which  fonns  the  plain,  and  on  whose  upturned  edges  the  mountaia-heda  reat 
It  seems  vciy  probable,  as  Hugh  Miller  suggests,  that  when  me  formation  of  which  theae 
are  relics  (at  one  time  considered  as  ola  red  sandstone,  but  now  determined  by  sir 
Roderick  Murchisoo  as  bein^  older  than  Silurian),  was  first  raised  above  the  waves,  it 
covered,  with  an  amazing  thickness,  the  whole  surface  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
from  Ben  Lomond  to  the  Maiden  Paps  of  Caithness,  but  ibai  siiDsequent  denudation 
swept  it  all  away,  except  in  circumscribed  districts  and  in  detached  localities  like  these 
pyramidal  hills. 

2.  Mountaina  produced  by  iniarnal  force.— These  are  of  several  kinds,  (a.)  Mountains 
of  ejection,  in  which  the  internal  force  is  confined  to  a  point,  so  to  apeak,  liaving  the 
means  of  exhausting  itself  through  an  opening  in  the  surface.  The  lava,  acoriffi,  and 
stones  ejected  at  this  opening  form  a  conical  projection  which,  at  least  on  the  surface, 
is  composed  of  strata  sloping  away  from  the  crater.  Volcanoes  are  mostly  isolated  con- 
ical hills,  yet  thev  cbicBy  occur  in  a  somewhat  tortuous  linear  scries,  on  the  miunland 
and  islanoB  which  inclose  the  great  Pacific  ocean.  Vesuvius  and  the  other  European 
Tolcanoes  are  unconnected  with  this  immense  volcanic  tract,  (i.)  But  the  internal  force 
mnr  be  diffused  under  a  large  tract  or  zone,  which,  if  it  obtain  no  relief  from  an  (qxniing, 
win  be  elevated  in  the  mass.  "When  the  upheaval  occurs  to  any  extent,  the  strata  are 
subjected  to  great  tension.  If  they  can  bear  it,  a  soft  rounded  mountain-chfdn  is  the 
result;  but  generally  one  or  more  series  of  cracks  are  formed,  and  into  them  igneous 
rocks  ue  pushed,  which,  rising  up  into  mountain-chains,  elevate  the  stratified  rocks  on 
their  flanks,  and  perhaps  aa  parallel  ridges.  Thus,  the  Andes  consist  of  the  stratified 
rocks  of  various  ages,  lying  in  order  on  the  granite  and  porphyry  of  which  the  mass  of 
the  range  is  composed.  The  position  of  the  stralaon  such  mountains  supplies  the  means 
of  determining,  witliin  definite  limits,  the  period  of  upheaval.  The  newest  strata  that 
have  been  elevated  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain  when  it  was  fonned,  ^ve  a  date  ante- 
cedent to  that  at  which  the  elevation  took  place,  while  the  horizontal  strata  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  supply  one  subscauent  to  ttiat  event.  Thus,  the  principal  ch^n  of  the 
Alps  was  raised  during  the  period  between  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary  and  that  of  the 
older  receot  deposits,  (c.)  But  there  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  upheaving  internal 
force  operates,  viz.,  where  it  does  not  act  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  but  rather 
obliquely,  and,  as  it  were,  pushes  the  solid  strata  forworcb,  causing  them  to  rise  in  huge 
folds,  wnich,  becoming  permanent,  form  parallel  ranges  of  moimtaina.  The  crust  of 
the  earth,  in  its  present  solid  and  brittle  condition,  la  thus  curved,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  the  shock  of  every  earthquake ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  trembling  of  (he 
earth  is  produced  by  the  progress  of  a  wave  of  the  solid  crust ;  that  the  destruction  of 
buildings  is  caused  by  the  UDdiilation;  and  that  the  wave  has  been  so  evident,  that  it  has 
been  described  as  producing  a  sickening  feeling  on  the  observer,  as  if  the  land  were  but 
thin  ice  heaving  over  water.  This  mode  of  mountain  formation  has  been  explained 
when  treating^  of  the  Appalachians  (q.v.).  which  were  thus  formed.  Many  other  ranges 
have  had  a  simitar  origm,  as  some  in  Belgium  and  in  the  southern  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Carruthers. 

It  Is  evident  thatln  the  last  two  classes  the  parallel  ridges  were  produced  at  the  same 
time.  Elie  de  Beaumont  generalized  this,  maintaining  that  all  parallel  ridges  or  fissures 
ue  synchronous;  and  on  this  be  based  a  system  of  monntain-structure,  wbldi  is  too 
univeTsal  and  toe  geometrical  to  be  true.  The  synchronism  of  parallel  fissures  had  been 
noticed  1^  Werner,  and  it  la  now  received  as  a  flrst  principle  in  mining.   The  convene 
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]§  aho  held  to  be  geaenBj  true,  that  finures  differing  in  diroctioo  differ  also  !□  age;  yet 
direiKenoe  from  a  center,  and  consequent  want  of  [HiralleliBin,  as  ia  the  case  of  volcanoes, 
may  be  an  essential  characteristic  of  contemporaneity.  Nevertheless,  Elic  de  Beaumont 
classified  the  mountains  of  the  world  according  to  this  parallelism,  holding  that  tho 
various  groups  are  synchronous.  The  parallelism  does  not  consist  in  having  the  ssme 
relations  to  the  points  of  the  compass — for  these,  as  regards  n.  and  s. ,  would  be  far  from 

Sarallel — but  is  estimated  in  its  relation  to  some  imaginary  great  circle,  whicli  being 
rswn  round  the  globe  would  divide  it  iuto  equal  hemispheres.  Such  circles  he  called 
great  circles  of  reference.  But  beyond  this,  he  went  a  step  further,  and  proposed  a  more 
retiaed  classification,  depending  on  a  principle  of  geometrical  symmetry,  which  he 
believed  he  had  discovered  among  his  great  circles  of  reference.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever, that  his  geometrical  speculations  liave  little  foundation.   See  Oeoloot. 

MOUMTAin  OF  THE  MOOH,  tbe  name  of  a  supposed  range  of  mountains  runninc 
across  central  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  ocean.  The  Nile  was  supposed 
by  the  ancient  geographers  to  rise  in  them.  Modern  explorations  have  disproved  the 
existence  of  any  such  range.  Speke,  In  1858.  gave  the  name  to  the  mountains  n.  of  lake 
Tanganyika. 

HOVST  CABMBL,  a  borough  in  Northumberland  county,  Penn. ;  in  28  m.  s.e,  of  Sun- 
bory,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  tbe  N.  Central  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads. 
It  has  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  a  national  hank,  and  there  are  several  anthracite 

coal  mines  in  the  vicfnity.    Pop.  '00,  8,254. 

MOUVT  DX8EBT,  an  island  in  Maine,  having  Frenchman's  Bay  and  five  rocky  is- 
lands called  tbe  Porcupines  on  the  e. ;  Mount  Desert  rock  20  m.  s.  in  tbe  open  sea,  and 
Soames's  sound  flowing  up  into  its  s.  portion  for  about  six  m.,  the  island  being  7  m.  in 
width  and  14  m.  long;  pop.  '90,  5,3.?7.  It  is  included  in  Hancock  co.,  and  includes  tbe 
villages  of  Eden,  Mount  Desert,  Tremont,  Bar  Harbor,  Asticon,  Seal  Harbor,  Northeast 
Harbor,  Southwest  Harbor,  Soamesville,  and  Seal  Cove.  The  Mount  Desert  post^fflce  is 
at  SoamesTille.  The  island  is  one  mile  from  the  mainland,  and  has  three  convenient  har- 
bws— Bar  Harbor,  Northeast,  and  Southwest.  Great  Head  and  Schooner  Head  are  tall 
cUIEb  on  tbe  s.e.  coast.  It  is  crossed  by  seven  ridges  of  hills,  the  highest  peak,  Mount 
Adam  or  Mount  Green,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  15.H5  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and 
among  the  monntaina  are  beautiful  lakes  of  considerable  size.  It  is  celebrated  for  tbe 
grandeur  and  lieauty  of  its  scenery,  and  Is  much  frequented  as  a  summer  resort.  It  is 
90  m.  8.0.  of  BansOT,  and  was  first  discovered  by  tbe  French  in  1608,  who  named  it 
St.  &iuvenr,  but  the  settlement  was  destroyed  in  3616  by  an  expedition  commanded  by 
Samuel  A^l,  of  Tli^la,  under  the  governorship  of  Sir  lliomas  Dale.  Tbe  first 
house  of  the  future  permanent  settlement  was  built  by  Abraham  Soames,  In  tbe  center 
of  the  island,  overlooking  the  head  of  the  sound  in  1761.  It  has  excellent  public 
schools,  churches,  and  numerous  hotels.  It  has  a  prosperous  community  engaged  in 
cod  and  mackerel  Ashing,  the  manufacture  of  lumlier,  and  shipbuilding.  A  feature  of 
peculiar  attractiveness  as  compared  with  many  seashore  resorts  is  the  combination 
of  mountain  and  marine  scenery. 

MOITHTFOBD,  William,  1816-85,  b.  England,  educated  at  Manchester  college,  York; 
became  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  was  pastor  of  a  church  In  Manchester  from  1888-41. 
In  1846  be  published  a  t>ook  entitled  MaHyria^  and  In  1850,  EuOumatia,  works  which  gave 
him  some  raputatlon.  During  1850  he  also  visited  the  United  States,  and  accepted  the 
pastwate  of  a  Unitarian  chtu^  In  Gloucester,  Mass. 

■OVn  HOUiT,  town  and  co.  seat  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.;  on  the  Kan  cocas  river 
and  tiie  Pennsylnuia  r^lroad;  IB  m.  o.e.  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  the  Burlington 
county  hospital,  Mount  Holly  academy,  public  library,  children's  home,  several  national 
banks,  about  10  churches,  electric  light  plant,  and  several  iron  foundries  and  shoe  fac- 
tories. There  are  waterworks  operated  by  a  private  corporation,  street  railroad,  and 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals.    Pop.  '00,  4,B9(). 

MOVHT  HOLTOKE  SEKIirABT  akd  College,  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  2  m.  e.  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  and  4  m.  s.  of  the  mountain  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Its 
fonnder  was  Miss  Maiy  Lyon,  a  woman  who  combined,  in  an  unusual  degree,  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  strength.  During  ten  years  of  successful  teacliing  In  a  private 
school,  her  attention  was  awuenedto  the  Importance  of  establishing  a  permanent  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  young  women,  where  the  expenses  should  be  very  moderate 
and  the  advantages  very  great.  Tbe  problem  was  difficult.  At  that  time  many  people 
thought  that  for  the  liigher  education  of  girls  little  more  was  needed  than  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  a  few  ornamental  branches.  There  were  private  schools  that  prom- 
isd  this  for  the  daughters  of  tbid  rich,  and  district  schools  sufficed  for  the  rest.  Why 
should  colleges  be  established  with  fiuniltles,  buildings,  libraries,  csblnets,  and  appara- 
tus, merely  to  educate  girls  ?  For  a  long  time  the  public  could  not  be  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  The  rich  were  evt'n  more  Indifferent  than  the  middle 
classes.  But  as  Miss  Lyon  thought  on  the  enterprise  she  became  thoroughly  absorbed 
in  it,  and  was  wilting  to  spend  her  life  in  poverty  and  toil  for  Its  sake.  In  1834  she 
devoted  herself  to  the  task.  Little  by  tittle  funds  were  collected  for  the  first  building. 
Its  coruM'-stooe  was  laid  In  October,  1836,  and  the  school  opened  November,  1837.  Its 
principal  objects  were:  1.  To  provide  for  jronng  women  with  limited  pecnnla^  resources 
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a  thorough  practical  educaClon.  2.  To  supply,  not  a  preparatory  school  for  younger 
pupils,  but  mrtually)  a  coll^  for  those  of  maturer  years,  admittiiw  none  under  16  years 
of^e.  S.  To  edncate  superior  teachers.  4.  To  arrange  ue  Instituuon  so  that  the  pupils 
showd  do  the  household  work^hemselTes,  partly  in  wder  to  reduce  expense,  but  chiefly 
to  teach  the  dignity  of  such  work  and  to  promote  health,  cheerfulness,  Independence,  and 
symmetry  of  character.  These  objects  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  with  great  and 
Increasing  success  through  more  than  50  years.  The  prescribed  course  of  study  embraced 
three  years,  until  1862,  when  a  fourth  year  was  added.  In  1888  a  college  charter 
was  granted  and  the  institution  was  known  as  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  Cot- 
In  1808  under  a  new  charter  the  semiuuT  course  was  discontinued  and  the 
name  changed  to  Honnt  Holyoke  College.  President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Storrs  Mead, 
A.u.  The  terms  for  board,  tuition  and  Incidentals  have  always  been  aa  low  as 
would  sufHce  to  cover  the  ordinary  running  expenses.    At  present  the  sum  of  $250 

Eer  annum  includes  all  chaises.  The  buildings,  grounds,  librair,  and  apparatus 
ave  been  furnished  chiefly  by  private  benefactions;  with  the  addition  of  $40,000 
^WDted  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1868,  after  a  careful  inquiry  into 
ue  nsefidnesa  of  the  seminary  during  the  30  years  of  its  existence.  The  annual 
Income  from  payments  for  board  ana  tuition  Is  about  $56,000,  in  addition  to  which 
a  small  amount  is  received  from  investel  funds  given  for  specific  objects  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  The  grounds  comprise  101  acres  of  picturesque 
scenery.  In  which  nature  has,  to  some  extent,  anticipated  the  work  of  the  landscape 

gardener.  A  botanical  garden  covers  about  one  acre  of  ground.  The  original  main 
uilding  which  had  been  enlarged  until  it  accommodated  about  three  hundred  students, 
togethw  with  the  gynmaslum,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Sept.  27,  1806.  The  main  dormi- 
tory has  been  replaced  by  five  cottages,  equipped  with  all  modem  Improvements 
and  accommodatii^  from  60  to  90  students  each.  A  fine  Administration  Building  con- 
tains chapel,  assembly  room  and  the  offices  of  the  president,  r^strar  and  treasurer. 
The  other  buildings  are:  two  small  dormitories;  the  library,  a  fire-proof  edifice,  well 
arranged  and  handsomely  furnished;  the  Lyman  WiUlston  hall  containing  well- 
appointed  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  geology,  botany  and 
zoology,  biological  laboratories,  and  an  art  gallery  enriched  with  superior  original 
paintings  by  celebrated  American  artists,  and  some  tine  copies  of  works  by  old  masters, 
an  admirably  furnished  observatory,  with  a  fine  telescope;  and  Science  hall  containing 
lecture  and  recitation  rooms  and  fully  equipped  chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 
The  library  contains  more  ttian  16X100  volumes  of  carefully  selected  works,  in  English 
literature,  in  the  French,  German,  Latin,  fnd  Greek  languages,  and  In  sdoice  awf  art. 
The  Instruction  Is  given  by  the  presldoit  and  a  faculty  of  thirty-one  resident  and  three 
non-reaident  teachers.  Lecture  oouraes  are  given  each  year  by  several  distlngDldied 
professors  from  other  instltntlons.   Ttie  total  number  of  students  in  1896  waa  1. 

MOUHI  PLBASAHT,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Henry  co.,  la.;  on  a  branch  of  the  Skunk 
river  and  on  the  Burlington  route  railroad;  28  miles  n.w.  of  Burlington.  It  Is  the  seat 
of  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  university,  the  German  college 
(Meth.  Epls.),  and  the  Howe  academy,  and  has  hospital,  university,  and  ladies'  libraries, 
gas  and  electric  light  plants,  waterworks,  national  and  savings  luinks,  and  manufac- 
tories of  flour,  carriages  and  wagons,  and  agricultural  utensils.   Pop.  '90,  S,997. 

MCWT  PLEASAHT,  a  town  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads;  11  miles  s.  of  Greensbnig,  the  co.  seat.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  classical  and  scientific  institute  (Bapt.),  and  has  a  pubiic 
school  library,  glass  factory,  flour,  grist,  and  planing  mills,  distillery,  brewery,  electric 
lights,  over  15  churches,  several  national  banks,  and  weekly  newspap^-.  It  u  In  the 
center  of  one  of  the  largest  coke  fields  in  the  United  States.   Fop.  W,  3,662. 

■OVKT  SAIHT  ELIA8.    See  Alabka. 

■OTTHT  TOM,  a  mountain  or  ranee  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  in 
Hampden  and  Hampshire  counties,  divides  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  longitudinally. 
It  is  about  five  miles  south  of  Northampton  and  has  an  altitude  above  the  sea  of  1214 
feet  (200  more  than  Mt.  Holyoke).  The  northern  peak  of  the  range,  called  Ht.  Nono- 
tuck,  has  a  hotel  on  the  summit.   The  views  obt^ned  are  very  fine. 

KOVHT  VXKVON,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Posey  co.,  Ind.;  on  the  Ohio  river  and  the 

Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  railroads;  20  miles  w.  of 
Evansville.  It  has  a  commanding  situation  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  con- 
tains a  pubiic  library,  high  school,  separate  churches  and  schools  for  white  and  colored 
people,  electric  light  plant,  waterworks  supplied  from  the  river,  a  hominy,  grits,  and 
com  fiour  mill,  several  large  flour  mills,  planing,  saw,  stave,  and  lieadlng  mills,  foundry, 
etc.    Pop.  '90,  4,705. 

KOmm  VEBKOIT,  a  city  In  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. ;  on  the  Bronx  river  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  rall- 
nuuls;  13  miles  n.  of  New  York.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1853  and  diartered 
as  a  city  in  1892.  The  city  conulns  a  hospital,  public  library,  T.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
graded  poldtc  schools,  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  electric  street  railroad  syston,  about 
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16  cbiiTcheB,  several  state  banks,  and  dally  and  weekly  newspapers.  Portions  of  the 
V:lty  have  a  sufficient  elevation  to  command  a  fine  view  of  Long  Island  sound,  and  on 
these  are  costly  residences.    Pop.  '90,  10,830. 

TtXjmWt  YXBXOV,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Knox  cc,  O.,  on  the  Kokosing  river,  45  miles 
n.e.  of  Columbus,  and  25  m.  n.w.  of  Kewark;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleve- 
land, Akron,  and  Columbus  railroads.  The  river  furnishes  extensive  water'^wer, 
ntiUxed  by  lumr  and  saw  miUs,  the  manntacture  of  woolen  goods,  flax,  twine,  etc  In 
the  city  are  locomotive  works,  Oorilss  eng^e  works,  furnace  fonnd^,  and  manufactories 
of  fomltore,  leather,  Unseed  oil,  sashes  and  doors.  It  is  the  center  of  a  considerable 
trade  from  the  fertile  agricultural  region  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  lighted  with  electridty, 
and  has  cborchee,  excellent  public,  schools,  court-house,  several  banks,  Hiawatha  patx 
with  a  picturesque  lake,  and  electric  street  railroad.  Near  It  are  Honnt  Vernon 
Academy  and  Kenyon  College.    Pop.  >90,  6027. 

■OUHT  TXUrOH,  the  home  and  burial-place  of  Qeorge  Washington,  in  Fairfax  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  15  m.  s.  of  Washington.  The  Washington 
mansion  is  of  wood.  2  stories  high,  96  ft.  lonf ,  and  80  ft.  deep.  It  was  built  in  174d^  by 
Washington's  elder  brother  Lawrence,  who  called  it  Mount  Veraon,  after  Admiral  Vernon, 
under  whom  he  had  served  in  the  British  navy.  It  is  on  a  wooded  hill  from  which  there  is 
a  beaatifal  view  of  the  Potomac,  down  to  which  a  lawn  of  5  or  6  acres  slopes.  A  high 
piazza  runs  along  the  front  of  the  house,  which  has  6  rooms  of  moderate  size  on  the  ground 
floor.  They  contain  many  objects  of  historical  interest.  The  library  was  designed  by 
Washington  Idmseif,  but  at  present  contains  little  of  the  original  furniture.  Most  of 
Washington's  books  are  In  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Athenseum.  Tho  tomb  of 
Washington  is  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  near  a  wooded  ravine.  The  body 
(tf  WashuijAon  was  remoTed  thither  from  tlie  old  family  vault  in  1681.  An  effort  was 
made  in  leB3  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  body  to  the  crypt  of  the  capitol  at  WasiUns- 
ton,  bat  the  representatives  of  the  family  refused.  Mount  Vernon,  which  had  been  mudi 
enlarged  by  Washiof^n,  was  by  him  bequeathed  to  Buehrod  Washington,  upon 
wtiaae  death  it  came  into  the  bands  of  his  nephew,  John  A  Washington,  who  sold  it  in 
1806  to  the  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  association  for  $200,000,  of  which  |68.494.60  was  the 
contribution  of  Edward  Everett.  Tho  association  hold  the  place  in  trust,  as  a  place  of 
public  interest;  and  upon  the  dinolution  of  the  association,  or  its  fallnre  to  perform  the 
Directs  for  which  It  was  fanned.  Mount  Vernon  will  revert  to  ttie  state  of  Virginia. 
Mount  Vernon  ori^nally  comprised  several  thousand  acres,  and  was  known  as  the- 
*'  HuntiDg  Creek  estate.  The  ground,  200  acres,  purchased  with  the  mansion  has  been 
tncreaaed  in  area  by  the  addition  of  an  adjoining  tract.  The  old  garden  with  its 
formal  box  hedges  and  greenhouse  is  especially  beautiful.  Mount  Vernon  is  reached 
from  .Washington  by  daily  steamers,  and  the  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Mount 
Vernon  electric  railway. 

■OUST  WASHDreiOR.    See  Washznoton,  Moukt. 
MOITBHE  XOVirTAIirB.    See  Down,  Couittt  of. 

MOTTUnVG,  a  particular  habit  worn  to  express  grief,  especially  for  the  decease  of  ^ 
friends.  The  usages  regardiug  mouming  have  varied  much  at  different  times  and  in 
different  countries.  Among  the  Jews,  the  duration  of  mourning  for  the  dead  was  gen- 
erallT  7,  but  sometimes  protracted  to  SO  days;  and  the  external  indications  of  sorrow 
counted  in  weeping,  tearing  the  clothes,  amltlng  the  breast,  cutting  off  the  hair  and 
beard,  lyiiu^  on  the  ground,  walking  barefoot,  and  abstaining  from  washing  and  anoint- 
ii^  themselves.  Among  the  Gree^,  the  period  was  30  days,  except  In  Sparta,  where  it 
was  limited  to  10.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  secluded  themselves  from  the  public 
ore,  wore  a  coarse  black  dress,  and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  tlieir  hair  as  a  sign  of  grief. 
Among  the  Btnmans,  the  color  of  mourning  for  both  sexes  was  black  or  dark-blue  under 
the  republic.  Under  the  empire,  the  women  wore  white,  black  continuing  to  be  the 
eolor  for  men,  who  did  not  cut  off  the  hair  or  beard  as  in  Greece.  Men  wore  their 
Qiouming  only  a  few  days;  women  a  jyear,  when  for  a  husbfind  or  parent.  The  time  of 
mourning  was  often  shortened  by  a  victory  or  other  happy  public  event,  the  birth  of  a 
diild,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  family  festival.  A  public  calamity,  such  as  a  defeat,  or 
the  death  of  an  emperor  or  person  of  note,  occasioned  a  public  mourning,  wliich  involved 
a  total  cessation  of  business,  called  Justiiium.  In  modern  Europe,  the  ordinary  color 
for  mouruing  is  black;  in  Turkey,  violet;  in  China,  white;  in  Egypt,  yellow;  in  Ethio- 
brown.  It  was  white  In  Spain  until  1498.  Mourning  is  worn  of  different  depth, 
and  for  different  pi^odsof  time,  according  to  the  neamessof  relationship  of  the  decsased. 
€hi  the  death  of  a  sovereign  ormemberof  thereigning  house,  a  court  mourning  is  ordered, 

XOVU.  ut  island  of  Bhetiand,  remarkable  for  an  ol^ect  of  antiquity  styled  Buigfa- 
Jfnua,  which  eon^sts  of  a  round  tower  of  the  class  known  In  the  north  of  Scotland 
as  Pictish  towers.  Burgh-Mousa  occupies  a  knoll  dose  upon  the  roclnr  sea-beach,  from 
Yrhich  materials  for  its  construction  had  been  taken.  The  whole  fabric  is  competed  of 
flat  slabs  of  clay-slate,  which  have  been  eadly  piled  together  in  a  compact  mass  without 
the  aid  of  mortar.  In  exterior  figure,  the  tower  is  round,  inclining  inward  about  balf- 
iny  up,  and  then  bulging  out  near  the  top.  Near  the  foundation  its  circumference  is 
108  fL,  and  it  measures  wout  40  ft  in  hdj^t.   On  the  dde  next  Uie  sea,  then  is  a  door- 
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■way,  and  that  is  the  only  eftertor  Mperture.  If  tliere  were  ever  any  door-posts,  they 
have  disappeared ;  it  is  feasibly  conjectured,  however,  that  instead  of  employing  a.door,^ 
the  inmates  had.  on  emei^gencies,  built  up  the  opening,  for  which  there  is  an  abundanca 
of  loose  materials  at  hand.  Entering  the  doorway,  we  find  the  wall  16  ft.  thick,  and 
looking  upward,  feel  as  if  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  for  the  circular  inlerior  has 
no  flooring,  and  the  top  is  open  to  the  sky.  Opposite  the  doorway,  there  Is  an  entrance 
to  a  passage  and  stair  which  wind  upward,  withm  the  thickneea  of  the  wall;  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  building.  At  different  places  there  are  recesses,  or  galleries,  leading  off  from 
the  stair,  lighted  by  apertures  to  the  interior;  such  dismal  holes  beiog  all  that  we  find  in 
the  way  of  apartments.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  an  outer  and  Inner  wall;  but  the 
two  walls,  if  we  so  distinguish  them,  are  so  firmly  bound  together  by  the  stair  and  other 
wise,  as  to  afford  a  united  resistance  to  assault.  Obviously,  the  structure  was  used  as  a 
retreat  in  case  of  attack  from  foreign  enemies,  against  whom  missiles  could  be  showered 
down  from  the  specie  of  battlement  formed  by  the  top  of  the  well-knit  walls.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  tower  of  Mousa  was  occupied  by  Inland,  a  Norwe^n  jarl,  about 
1154,  when  it  successfully  endured  a  siege  that  was  undertaken  to  recover  a  runaway  lady; 
but  how  any  lady  could  nave  found  accommodation  in  such  miserable  quarters,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conjecture.  The  Society  of  Scottish  antiquaries  deserves  thanks  for  having 
repaired  this  fine  memorial  of  a  former  stat«  of  society  in  Shetland.  From  its  compara* 
tively  complete  state,  Burgh-Mousa  is  a  good  specimen  of  uia  nciisU  towers,  so  called. 

MOUSE.  Mus,  a  genus  of  rodent  mammalia  of  the  family  Murida  (q.v.),  having  three 
simple  molar  teeth  in  each  Jaw,  with  tuberculated  summits,  the  upper  incisors  wedge- 
shaped,  the  lower  compressed  and  pointed,  the  forefeet  with  4  toes  and  a  rudimentary 
thumb,  the  hind  feet  five-toed;  the  tail  long,  nearly  destitute  of  hair,  and  Bcaly.  Tfau 
genus  includes  rats  (q.v.)  and  mice;  the  smaller  species  bearing  the  latter  name. — The 
CouifoN  Mouse  {M.  muicului)  isperhaps  not  originally  American,  althoughnowsoabun- 
dant  everywhere.  It  accompanies  man  wherever  he  goes,  and  readily  colonises  every 
region,  arctic,  temperate,  or  tropical;  its  great  fecundity,  common  also  to  most  of  its 
congeners,  causing  means  to  be  employed  everywhere  for  the  prevention  of  its  excesdve 
multiplication.  Aristotle  made  the  experiment  of  placing  a  pregnant  female  mouse  in 
a  closed  vessel  filled  with  grain,  and  found  in  a  short  time  no  fewer  than  130  mice  in  the 
vessel.  Of  cats  and  mouse-traps  it  seems  unnecessary  here  to  speak,  and  equally  unaec- 
essary  to  ^ve  a  description  of  the  common  mouse.  There  are  several  vaneties  of  this 
species.  That  generally  found  in  houses  Is  smaller,  and  not  so  dark  In  color,  as  Uiat 
common  in  bams  and  farm-yards.  A  white  variety  sometime  occurs,  and  has  been  per- 
petuated in  a  half -domesticated  state.  The  common  toown  kind  is,  however,  at  least  as 
easily  tamed,  and  readily  becomes  familiar  enough.  A  pied  variety  is  not  uncommon  in 
India. — Much  has  been  vrritten  about  the  singing  powers  of  the  mouse;  it  being  asserted, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  mice  not  unfrequently  show  a  strong  love  for  music,  ana  a  power 
of  imitating  the  song  of  birds;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  (Uleged  that  the  Binging  of 
mice  is  fiaerely  the  consequence  of  throat  disease. — The  mouse  mutes  a  nest  like  that  of 
a  bird  in  the  wainscot  of  a  wait,  among  the  chaff  or  feathers  d  a  bed,  or  in  any  similar 
ntuation.  The  litter  is  generally  from  6  to  10  in  number.— The  Wood  Mouse,  or  Lonq- 
taii,£:d  Field  Mouse  (itf.  sylvatieus),  is  a  little  larger  than  the  common  mouse.  Its  tail 
is  longer;  its  ears  are  also  longer;  its  muzzle  rather  longer;  its  under  parts  lighter  in 
color  than  in  the  common  mouse.  It  is  abundant  throughout  Britain  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  a  grievous  peot  in  gardens  and  fields.  It  lays  up  stores  of  grain 
and  other  food,  either  in  uiick  tufts  of  grass,  or  just  under  the  surface^of  the  earth.  The 

auantity  of  food  liud  up  in  such  stores  is  often  wonderfully  large.  The  field  mouse  Is 
mid,  gentie,  and  easily  tamed. — The  smallest  British  mouse,  and  the  smallest  British 
quadruped,  is  the  Harvest  Mouse  (3f.  mtsaoriua),  of  which  the  head  and  body  are  only 
9}  in.  in  length,  the  tail  being  almost  equally  long,  and  to  some  degree  prehensile;  the 
general  form  elongated  and  slender,  the  heah  narrow,  the  ears  not  large.  This  species  is 
not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England;  it  is  also  found  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  although  less  frequently.  It  makes  its  nest  among  the  stalks  of  wheat,  reeds,  or 
Other  grasses,  weaving  together  the  leaves  and  panicles  of  grasses,  the  leaves  being  for 
this  purpose  cut  into  slireds  by  its  teeth.  The  nest  is  a  very  curious  structure  formed  by 
mere  intertwining,  without  cement  of  any  kind.  It  is  generally  suspended  among  the 
stalks.  It  is  globular,  or  nearly  so,  and  entrance  to  it  is  through  an  opening,  which 
almost  completely  closes  up  again, — A  still  smaller  species  of  mouse  {M.  pumHut)  la 
found  In  the  soutn  of  Europe. — An  American  species,  the  White-footed  Mouse  (if. 
Unoopu*),  common  in  most  parts  of  North  America,  and  intermediate  in  its  habits  between 
the  common  mouse  and  the  field  mouse,  is  said  to  depart  from  houses  whenever  .either 
the  cat  or  the  brown  rat  appears  in  them. — The  Barbary  mouse  {M.  Barbarut)  approaches 
In  size  to  the  rats,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  longitudinally  Btripad  fur. 

The  name  mouse  is  often  popularly  given  to  animals  considerably  dl^rent  from  Ow 
true  mice,  as  the  <o6le«  (q.v.).    Sec  Uius. ,  Kodestia,  vol.  XII., 

HOmi-EAB  CHZCEWXED,  GerasUum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  earyo- 
p^Uwea,  bavlnff  6  sepals,  5  bifid  petals,  10  stamens.  6  s^les,  and  a  capsule  bursting  aX 
the  top,  with  10  teeth.  The  spedee  we  numerous,  nathres  of  temperate  and  cold  conn- 
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tries  ID  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  are  among  the  most  common  weeds  in 
Britaui;  others,  havijig  larger  flowers,  are  occasionally  planted  in  flower-borders  and  on 
rock-works.  The  form  and  hairiness  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  British  spedes  have 
given  rise  to  the  popular  name. 

HODSBSUn.   See  MuBUN. 

KOITTH,  D18EABEH  OF  THE,  occur  in  different  forms,  but  usually  begin  with  Inflam* 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  inflammation  may  be  equally  amused,  or  may 
be  chiefly  or  entirely  confined  to  the  mucous  follicles.  When  diffused,  it  may  either 
present  no  peculiar  secreted  product,  or  the  surface  may  be  covered  with  a  curd-like 
secretion,  or  with  patches  of  false  membrane.  It  may  further  be  attended  with  erup- 
tion, ulceration,  or  gangrene,  any  one  of  which  may  impress  a  special  character  on  the 
disease,  or  it  may  present  peculiarities  from  the  nature  of  its  exciting  cause,  aa  when  it 
acoomponies  scuny,  or  is  the  result  of  mercurial  action. 

The  f(^lowing  are  the  principal  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  or  sfotnatitu 
(Or.  ttoma,  the  mouth),  aa  it  is  termed  by  nosologists.  1.  Common  diffuMd  injlamf na- 
tion, which  appears  in  reddened,  somewhat  elevated  patches,  and  sometimes  occupies 
lai^  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  mouth-  It  is  more  commonly  a  complication  of 
other  diseases  ttian  an  original  affection.  When  of  the  latter  character,  it  19  generally 
caused  by  the  direct  action  of  irritants,  as  by  scalding  drinks,  corrosive  substaaces  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  accumulated  tartar  on  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  etc.  In  ordinary 
cases  fxjoling  and  demulcent  liquids  (such  as  cream  or  almond  oil)  applied  locally,  an 
occasional  saline  cathartic,  with  a  soft  and  chiefly  farinaceous  diet,  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  necessary  treatment. 

S.  Diffused  inflammaiion,  with  curd-Uka  exiidation,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  infants, 
and  is  described  under  its  popular  name  of  Thrush. 

8.  Inflammation  of  the  foUidet,  and  eruption  or  vesietUar  iTifiammation,  are  described  in 
the  artii^e  apthn  v.). 

4.  In  vleeraHoe  tnfiammaXion,  eanerum  orit,  or  canker,  an  ulceration  often  of  consld- 
etaUe  size,  with  a  grayish  surface  and  an  inflamed  edge,  appears  on  the  gums,  or  inside 
of  the  cheeks  or  hps.  The  swelling  of  the  adjacent  parts  ik  often  so  con^erable  as  to 
be  apparent  externally.  There  is  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  and  the  breath  is  very  offensive. 
The  disease  generally  occurs  In  children  from  2  to  6  years  of  age.  The  ulcer  may  con- 
tinue for  weeks,  or  even  months,  but  always  yields  to  treatment.  The  febrile  symp- 
toms and  the  constipation  which  are  usually  present  must  be  combated  in  the  ordmary 
way.  Perhaps  the  best  general  method  of  treating  the  disease  is  by  the  administration 
of  chlorate  a  potash  (4  or  5  grains  tn  sweetened  water  every  4  hours),  and  by  frequently 
washing  the  month  with  a  weak  tepid  solution  of  chlorinated  soda. 

fi.  The  preceding  affection  Is  sometimes  the  first  stage  of  a  much  more  serious  affec- 
tion, viz.,  gangrena  of  the  mouth,  which  usually  occurs  in  ehildren  between  the.  first  and 
second  dentition.  A  sloughing  ulcer  forms  upon  the  gums,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
mouth.  Tliis  slough  spreads,  the  brealh  becomes  extremely  fetid,  the  disease  extends  to 
the  alveolar  processes,  and  the  teeth  are  loosened  and  fall  out.  Inabiiityto  take  food  Is 
followed  by  eziiausting  diarrhoea,  and  death  is  the  usual  termination.  Unless  taken  in 
the  early  stage,  when  tonics  and  the  local  application  of  caustics  may  be  serviceable,  the 
diaeaae  is  generally  fataL 

Other  affections  of  the  month  are  noticed  in  the  articles  Salivation  and  Scurvt. 

XOTABLB  TRASra   See  Eastek  ;  FKsTivALa 

K0VABLE8,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  technical  term  to  denote  personal  as  contradistin- 
guished from  heritable  property,  one  of  the  main  distinctions  of  property  being  between 
uiese  two  classes.  Heritage  goes  to  the  heir-at-law  in  case  of  intestacy,  or  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  it,  and  movables  go  to  the  next  of  kin.  Bee  Km.  The  term  movaUes  is  thus 
not  confined  to  corporeal  things,  as  fumituxe,  cattle,  goods,  etc.,  but  Includes  debts,  bills 
of  exchange,  rights  of  action,  etc. 

■OVlSlLUrr  CDBE,  a  hygienic  and  therapeutic  system  for  the  preservation  as 
well  as  the  recovery  of  health,  introduced  by  Feter  Henry  Ling,  a  native  of  Smaland, 
in  Sweden,  b.  1766.  It  is  a  modified  form  of  gymnastics,  and  being  systematized  and 
specially  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  invalids  in  a  reduced  condition,  possesses,  in  many 
respects,  additional  advantages  to  those  afforded  by  ordinary  gymnastics.  The  ancient 
Oreeks  and  Komans,  particularly  the  former,  brought  the  science  of  gymnastics,  in  its 
purely  hygienic  relations  and  as  adapted  to  the  development  of  great  strength  and  agility 
m  healthy  constitutions,  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  as  is  attested  by  the  power  they 
possessed  of  performing  wonderful  feats  of  strength,  endurance,  and  agility.  But  their 
^nrtaa-like  processes  would,  if  practiced  upon  invalids,  particularly  of  the  modem  type, 
promote  death  rather  than  recovery.  It  is  probable  that  the  ordinary  t>odily  exertions 
practiced  by  a  normally  educated  man  employed  in  active  business  pursuits  are,  in 
l^eneral  terms,  sufficient  aids  to  the  stimulation  of  the  other  functions  of  the  \xAy\  but 
It  must  t>e  confessed  that  normally  aeveloped  and  healthy  men  are  exceptional.  Civil- 
ization, with  its  competitions,  strifes,  and  various  requirements,  has  imposed  restraints 
vUdi  interfere  with  and  prevent  normal  development.  The  practice  of  ordinary  gym- 
nastics, or  of  the  oidbuwy  recreationi^  such  as  walking,  rowing,  boxing,  horseMok 
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riding,  etc.,  would  prob&bly  be  sufflcient  for  the  Testoration  of  funcUonal  equilibrium  tn 
a  person  simply  luted  by  over-work,  and  this  method,  because  it  employs  uuooiiscioui 
ezerUon  and  perfect  relaxatioii  of  mind,  or  essays  to  do  so,  is  preferoble ;  but,  at  the  sune 
time,  it  must  oe  acknowledged  that  in  reiymany  cases  an  individual  has  formed  habits  of 
movemfflit  which  are  more  or  less  abnormal.  Many  of  his  muscles,  and  groups  of  muscles, 
from  habits  formed  In  the  prosecution  of  bis  business,  liave  bad  but  very  little  exercise; 
they  are  consequently  sluggishly  nourished,  and  do  not  eliminate  effete  matter  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  nerves  which  enter  them,  or  of  the  general 
nervous  system  with  which  they  are  connected.  Under  such  circumstances  exercise 
requires  to  be  systematized  more  tlian  it  is  in  the  rapid  and  successive  movements  which 
take  place  in  ordinary  exercise  or  labor.  The  man  is  like  a  machine  out  of  order:  the 
mere  setting  in  motion  of  which,  if  its  parts  are  not  completely  deranged,  will  not  pro- 
duce repaiv.  In  some  instances  a  patient  who  might  be  benefited  by  partial  ezerdse, 
would  be  Injured  by  brin^^g  into  action  the  whole  body.  These  premues  being  admit- 
ted, It  will  be  seen  that  wliat  is  called  movement  cure  can,  in  many  cases  where  ordi- 
narily healthy  persons  are  undergoing  training,  be,  advantageously  conjoined  with 
ordinary  gymnastics.  Ling  started  agenuine  reformation;  and  he  had  the  approbation 
of  his  sovereign  in  his  efforts — a  royalordinance  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
being  issued  in  1814,  and  the  Swedish  govemment  to-day  acknowledges  the  advantages 
It  derives  from  a  governmental  institution  and  from  other  private  establishments  of  the 
kind.  The  natural  exercise  which  is  obtained  by  walking  or  riding,  or  moderate  ^m- 
nastics,  ou^t  not  to  be  too  readily  laid  aside  for  problematic  advantages  of  exercising 
distinct  groups  of  muscles,  unless  such  a  course  is  very  clearly  indicated;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  Iwrne  in  mind  that  many  persons  have  been  injured  by  over- 
exertion at  tbe  g^nasium.  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  unconscious  exercise,  such  as 
is  taken  in  genuine  recreations,  is  preferable  to  that  wliich  is  forced,  it  is  claimed  by 
those  who  have  practiced  the  movement  cure  that  there  are  cases  io  which  conscious 
and  directed  movements  are  more  beneficial  than  those  which  are  unconscious;  and  this 
is  not  an  unreasonable  conclusion,  if  such  movements  are  performed  so  as  to  render  the 
exercise  a  diversion.    One  of  the  principles  of  the  movement  cure  is  that  a  muscle  or  a 

rup  of  muscles  shall  not  be  exercised  continuously  for  a  lon^  time,  but  that  there  shall 
sn  interval  or  intervals  of  rest,  during  which  assimilative  nutrition  takes  place 
bettur  than  wlien  tbe  action  is  prolonged.  Blood  is  drawn  to  the  part,  aod  during  the 
succeeding  resting  spell  the  muscles  grow,  instead  of  wasting  by  continued  exerUon. 
Those  who  have  an  unbalanced  muscular  development,  no  doubt,  in  walking  and  riding, 
often  over-work  tbe  weaker  muscles,  from  tbe  enects  of  which  they  afterwwd  suffer  d& 
comfort,  and  miss  the  securing  of  the  desired  harmonious  results.  When,  therefore.  It  is 
sought  to  restore  we^ened  or  disused  muscles,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  over- 
tax them,  but  to  stop  short  of  fatigue;  but  this  is  often  incompatible  with  the  taking  of  a 
walk  or  a  ride  of  much  lengUi.  The  more  correct  physiological  plan  Is,  in  certain  cases, 
to  let  the  general  muscular  system  remain  comparatively  quiet,  while  intermittent  and 
moderate  movements  are  made  with  the  special  muscles  under  treatment.  This  will 
tend,  after  a  wliile,  to  bring  them  up  to  a  standard  sufflcient  to  enable  (hem  to  take  a 
fair  share  with  tiie  stronger  muscles  in  the  general  movranent  of  the  body,  so  that  by 
using  tbe  latter  rather  below  their  capabilities,  and  the  former  Just  enough  for  theirs, 
an  equilibrium  will  at  last  be  brought  about.  To  secure  this  result  various  devices  are 
practiced,  one  of  the  chief  principles  being  that  the  patient  may  teach  himself,  or  be 
taught,  how  to  exercise  particular  muscles,  or  sets  of  muscles,  without  tbe  aid  of  any 
apparatus,  but  while  he  is  in  a  natural  standing,  sitting,  or  recumtient  position.  The 
muscles  of  the  thighs,  or  of  the  legs,  may  be  brought  into  action — and  Into  strong  action 
ff  it  should  be  desirable — by  an  effort  of  tlie  will,  and  that  witlt  scarcely  any  alteration 
in  tbe  posture.  The  glut^  muscles  are  readily  brought  into  action  during  any  position 
uf  the  body.  While  lying  upon  the  back,  or  upon  the  side,  they  ue  readily  contracted, 
and  may  be  held  in  such  a  state  for  any  desirable  length  of  time,  and  at  any  moment 
allowed  a  period  of  repose  for  the  natural  operation  of  aiasimilation.  This  is  certainly 
philosophical  practice,  and  that  good  results  will  follow  it  cannot  be  denied.  The  abdom- 
inal muscles  can  very  advantageously  be  set  in  motion  while  one  is  lying  upon  the  back 
by  raising  the  head  ^om  the  pillow,  and  repeating  the  operation  as  often  as  may  be 
thought  beneficial.  But  this  exercise  is  not  confined  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  the 
pectoral  muscles  take  a  certain  share,  and  also  the  diaphragm;  but  one  peculiar  benefit 
a  derived  from  the  stimulus  given  by  tbe  contracted  abdomen  walls  to  the  involuntary 
muscles  of  tiie  alimentary  cuial,  which  are  usually,  in  cases  calling  for  this  mode  at 
treatment,  in  a  wakened  and  more  or  less  torpid  condition.  It  is  frequentiy  asked  why 
physicians  do  not  more  often  recommend  such  practice  to  their  patients.  A  great  part 
of  a  physician's  duty  lies  in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
susceptible  of  cure  by  movements  of  the  muscular  system,  and  will  not,  in  most  esses, 
admit  of  such  practice  without  hurtful  results.  Wlien  the  body  is  poisoned  by  disease 
germs,  as  in  many  of  tiie  contagious  fevers,  there  is  an  unnatural  performance  of  func- 
w>nB  which  is  Incompatible  vrith  much  voluntary  motion.  Sometimes,  indeed,  passive 
motion  may  be  made  with  benefit,  such  as  genUy  kneading  the  bowels,  but,  as  a  rule, 
rest,  often  absolute  rest,  is  Tequireid ;  and,  as  the  conditions  of  the  disease  usually  involve 
tbe  loss  of  some  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  tiie  body,  medidnes  judidoudy  idminle* 
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tend  m  of  great  Importance.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  quinine  in  the 
treaanent  of  uiat  poisoned  condition  engendered  by  miasm,  nor  of  the  beneficial  effects 
attending  the  use  of  alkaline  medicinea  in  many  febrile  and  inflammatoiy  conditions. 
Many  patienta  would  die  of  gout  and  riieomatism  but  for  the  action  of  allulies,  and  the 
almost  BOTereign  power,  in  many  cases  of  gout,  of  the  plant  calleci  colchlcum.  Then 
are  conditions  of  the  system  in  robust  as  well  as  delicate  persons,  when  attacked  by  acnt9 
disease,  in  which  the  relief  afforded  by  morphine,  or  some  constituent  of  opium,  would 
qipear  to  be  the  only  means  of  saving  life.   The  principal  occupation,  therefore,  of  tlie 

Sneral  practitioner  is  in  prescribing  the  ordinary  therapeutic  remedies  and  attending  to 
oee  directions  which  concern  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  patient,  such  as  diet, 
ventilation  of  the  sick-room,  rest  and  quiet;  and  there  is  a  temptation  to  fall  into  routine 
haUta,  bat  this  temptation  Is  not  as  often  yielded  to  as  is  supposed,  or  alleged.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  matter  well  understood  among  medical  practitioners  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevai]  upon  patients  to  follow  hygienic  prescriptions.  Thoy  are  told  to  ride  on 
horse-back,  to  walk,  to  use  dumb-bells  and  Indian-clubs,  to  go  to  the  gymnasium,  or  to 
the  movement  cure;  but  they  do  not  obey  directions;  they  ha%'e  no  time.  The  merchant 
must  attend  to  his  busiaesa ;  bis  presence  is  needed  on  change,  and  not  at  the  gymnasium, 
or  at  the  movement  cure,  or  anywhere,  dressed  in  tlie  attire  of  an  athlete,  or  of  an  inva- 
lid. A  lady  has  a  multitude  of  domestic  duties,  or,  if  they  are  neglected,  it  ia  for  society 
and  its  g^eties,  or  for  pressing  demands  made  upon  her  for  benevolent  or  charitable 
work,  or  for  the  necessary  attentions  due  to  her  neighbors  and  Mends.  A  thousand 
counter-attractions  cause  the  doctor's  injunctions  to  be  disregarded ;  and  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  bis  youthful  enthiisiasm  becomes  somewhat  modified,  and  that,  after  a  while,  be 
submits  to  the  necessity  of  employing  such  means  only  as  he  can  carry  out  to  the  best 
advanta^?  The  practice  of  movement  cure  is,  however,  attended  with  difficulties. 
There  will  be  an  unavoidable  tendency  to  carry  speculations  and  theories  to  an  unwar- 
rantable  extent,  and  to  give  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  movements  under  an  exagger- 
ated idea  ot  theii  importance,  which  <rften  results  in  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
ttie  patient  in  wetl-eaiabUdied  but  older  methods,  and  leads  him  to  neglect  timely  con- 
sultation with  the  ^neral  practitioner,  or  surgeon,  in  cases  requiring  active  medical  or 
operative  surgical  interference.  On  the  otlier  hand,  there  is  probably  not  enough  atten- 
tion {Hud  by  many  of  the  medical  profession  to  movement  methods  of  cure  in  cases  of 
deformities,  particularly  to  those  of  the  spinal  column.  It  would  be  unjust,  however, 
to  infer  that  such  neglect  is  very  prevalent.  There  are  a  great  many  surgeons,  who, 
without  calling  public  attention  to  tnelr  methods  of  treating  deformities,  are  in  the  con- 
stant practice  of  deriving  aid  from  muscular  and  passive  movements  of  all  kinds  applic- 
able to  each  particular  case.  Indeed,  such  practice  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  briiuant 
results  which  attend  the  practice  of  modem  suigeir,  many  of  which  are  detailed  In  the 
hvHary  of  cases  published  in  numerous  medical  Journals  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 


KOTXBS,  Fbanz  Karl,  180&-56;  b.  Koesfe1d>  Prussia;  received  his  theological  educa- 
tion at  Monster,  where  he  also  pursued  the  study  of  the  Semitic  languages.  After  being 
aettled  for  six  years  over  a  church  in  Berkum,  lie  was  appomted  professor  of  theology  in 
the  university  of  Breslau,  where  he  remained  till  his  deaui.  His  exhaustive  work  on  the 
Phenicians,  iXe  PhlMxier,  appeared  in  4  vols,  between  1840  and  18S6,  and  ia  the  stand- 
ard  authority  upon  its  subject 

XOTILLX',  a  small  market  t.  of  Ireland,  In  the  county  of  Donegal,  on  lough  Foyle, 
17  m.  n.n.e.  of  LondonderTy.  It  is  a  calling-station  of  the  transatlantic  steam-packets  of 
the  Anchor  and  Allan  Bnes.  Pop.  1800. 

Wimra  VLAVT,  Dumod^wn  a/ram,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Ugumiiuttm,  sub- 
order pap3ionaeait,  a  native  of  India,  remarkable,  as  axe  also  some  other  spedes  of  the 
same  genus,  for  tiie  spontaneous  motion  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  temate,  the  lateral 
leaflets  mudi  smaller  than  the  terminal  one.  These  lateral  leafiets  are  in  constant  motion, 
being  elevated  by  a  succession  of  little  jerks  till  they  meet  above  the  terminal  leaflet,  and 
then  moving  downwards  by  similar  rapid  jerks  to  the  leaf-stalk.  Sometimes  one  leaflet 
is  in  motion  and  the  other  at  rest.  Sometimes  a  few  may  be  seen  moving,  whilst  there  ia 
t  partial  cessation  in  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant.  A  high  wind  causes  this  cessation 
more  than  anything  else :  the  movements  are  more  languid  in  a  very  hot  dry  day,  and  are 
to  be  seen  in  their  perfection  in  warm  moist  weaUier.  The  terminal  lei^et  does  not 
rraiun  absolutely  at  rest,  although  Its  morements  are  not  like  those  of  the  lateral  ones, 
bol  oscillates  dowly  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Concerning  these  remarkable  move- 
nents,  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  tlieytakeplaoecaayet  beaaid  tobeknown. 

IfOWATT,  Abha  Oora.  Bee  Rttchib. 

MOWUL  a  CO.  in  B.e.  Minnesota,  adjoining  Iowa  ;  drained  by  the  Red  Cedar,  Vfipa 
Iowa,  and  Root  rivers:  traversed  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroads;  675  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 18,01»,  chiefly  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  is  mostly  prairie  land,  and  wheat  is  produced  in  large  quantities.  Co. 
seat,  Austin. 

WWU,  JoasFH  Aktbokt,  1827-70;  b.  Vt.;  received  a  conunon  education,  and 
levned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  He  entered  the  Mexican  vrar  as  a  private  in  a  corps  of 
engineers,  and  was  c(nnmlBsioned  as  lieotenaiit  of  1st  Infantry  In  1857;  appointed  captain 
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In  1861.  He  fought  in  the  early  battles  of  the  civil  war  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  i«- 
ceived  hie  appointment  as  col.  of  IXth  Missouri  vols,  in  May,  1862;  was  conspicuous  In 
the  capture  of  Island  No.  10;  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Oct.  4,  and  for 
a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  promoted  to  be  brig. •gen.  in  Not.  1862,  and  commanded 
a  brigade  at  Vlcksbui^,  where  he  displayed  great  bravery.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  maj.- 
gen.  m  1864,  and  conmianded  a  division  In  Louisiana  under  Gren.  Banks;  was  called  to 
assist  Sherman  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  iu  command 
of  the  20th  corps.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  col.  of  25th  infantry,  and  placed  In  com- 
mand In  Louiaiana,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  New  Orleans. 

MOWING  AND  BKA7IN0  KAGHIHXS.   See  Beapino. 

KOX'A  is  a  peculiar  form  of  counter-irritation  which  was  early  practiced  in  the  vast, 
^rticularly  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  from  whom  it  was  learned  by  the  Portuguese. 
One  or  more  small  cones,  formed  of  the  downy  covering  of  the  leaves  of  artemtsia  moxa 
(as  used  by  the  Cbineae),  or  of  the  pith  of  various  plants  (as  of  the  common  sunflower), 
or  of  ^nen  steeped  in  niter,  are  placed  on  the  sldn  over  the  affected  part,  and  the  ends 
remote  from  the  skin  are  ixidted.  The  combustion  gradually  proceeds  through  the  cone 
and  forma  a  supeifldal  escnar  on  the  skin.  The  Burroundiug  parts  must  be  protected  bj 
a  pad  of  wet  rag,  with  a  hole  in  it  for  the  moxa. 

It  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  certain  forms  of  neural^a  (especially  obstinate 
Bdatica)  and  in  paralysis,  and  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints.  It  is  not  much  used  ia 
consequence  of  its  apparent  severity,  but  the  paia  Is  not  ao  great  as  might  be  expected, 
and,  according  to  some  of  its  advocates,  ia  less  than  often  attends  blfsters.  See 

ContrTEB-ISRITANTB. 

]n>XOI^  or  Uojoe,  a  nation  of  Indians  In  eastern  B(^via ;  civilized  by  the  miaakm- 
txj  fathers,  but  now  much  reduced  In  numbers  and  property.  They  have  strong  features, 
intelligent  faces,  and  an  independent  manuer;  honest  and  religious;  boatmen  on  the 
Mamore,  the  Madeira,  and  even  to  the  Amazon.  Their  language  was  in  contact  with  the 
Quichua  and  Aymara,  both  of  which  it  resembles.  Their  early  customs  show  a  trace  of 
Guarani  iufluenoe,  and  It  is  probable  that  they  were  the  farthest  tribe  in  this  direction 
under  the  control  of  the  Incas. 

XOTLAJT,  Stephen,  1734-181 1 ;  b.  Ireland;  emigrated  to  Philadelphia.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  re%'olutionary  war  he  went  to  Cambridge,  Masd.,  where  the 
American  camp  then  was,  aud  was  selected  by  Washington  as  one  of  his  aids-de-camp. 
He  shortly  resigned  this  office  and  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  He  led  the  4th 
regiment  of  light  dragoons  in  1777,  taking  part  in  toe  battle  of  Germantown.  He  was 
attached  to  Wayne's  expedition  to  Bull's  Ferry  in  1780,  and  was  with  Greene  in  the 
south  next  year.  In  1788  he  was  brevetted  bri^ier-^neral.  In  1792  and  ^793  he  was 
register  and  recorder  of  Chester  oo.,  Penn.,  and  was  afterwards  coounlasianer  of  the 
district  of  Pennsylvania. 

KOZAMBIQUE',  a  colony  on  the  e.  coast  of  South  Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal.  It 
extends  from  Cape  Delgado,  in  lat.  10°  41'  s.,  to  Delagoa  Bay,  2h°  south.  The  chief 
river,  the  Zambesi,  divides  it  into  two  provinces  —  Mozambique  proper  on  the  n., 
and  Lourenpo  Marques  on  the  s.  Area  estimated  at  261,700  sq.  m.;  pop.  1,500,000. 
These  figures,  however,  are  only  to  be  considered  approximative,  as  the  country  has 
no  deAuite  boundary  to  the  west.  The  coasts,  which  comprise  laree  tracts  of  cultivated 
soil,  yielding  rich  harvests  in  rice,  are  fringed  wfthreefs,  islands,  andshoals;  and  between 
Delagoa  Bay  and  Cape  Corrientes,  and  from  Mozambique,  the  principal  station,  to  Cape 
Delgado,  tlie  shores  are  high  and  steep.  The  forests  yield  valuable  ornamental  woods; 
ivory  Is  obtained  from  the  hippopotami  that  haunt  the  marshes;  and  gold  and  copper 
are  found  and  worked.  The  elephant,  deer,  and  lion  inhabit  the  j  ungle ;  crocodiles  are 
found  in  the  rivers,  and  numerous  flamingoes  on  the  coasts.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from 
November  to  March.  The  summer  heat  is  very  great,  and  the  climate,  which  is  flne  in 
the  elevated  tracts,  Is  unhealthy  on  the  low  shores  and  the  swampy  districts.  Besides 
numerous  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  grains  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  wheat.  For  1804- 
95  the  estimated  revenue  was  £296,857 ;  expenditure,  £345,587.  The  Delagoa  Bay  rail- 
way lias  a  length  of  57  miles  in  the  colony  and  continues  for  290  miles  to  Pretoria.  In 
former  times  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on  here  extensively;  and  from  1846  to  18o7  four 
governors-general  were  removed  by  their  government  for  countenancing,  if  not  activelr 
engaging  in  it.  The  colony  Is  divided  into  the  two  provinces  above  mentioned  and  u 
miea  by  the  royal  commissioner,  who  la  appointed  for  three  years  and  who  resides  in  the 
capitals  of  the  two  provinces  alternately.  There  is  a  military  force  and  a  small  navy. 
Each  settlement  has  its  police,  courts  of  justice,  etc.   Fish  and  turtle  are  caugbt  in  great 

Suantitleson  the  islands  and  reefs;  i>earl-&shing  isasourceof  considerable proUt;  cattle, 
tieep,  and  goats  are  numerous,  and  tlie  principal  exports  Kts  grain,  gold-dust,  honey, 
torttHse-shelT,  cowries,  gum.s,  and  amber.  The  Portuguese  arrived  hero  in  1^,  at- 
tracted by  rumors  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  excellence  of  its  ports.  The 
prtnclpal  parts  are  Mozambique,  Quilimane,  Iho,  Chlnde,  Beira  and  Louren^o  Marques. 
See  iUus.,  Africa,  vol.  I. 

■OZAKBIftUS,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  a  nnall  coral  island,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  close  to  the  shore  in  lat.  10" 
south.  It  1b  defended  by  three  forts,  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  large  square,  in  whi6b 
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the  ^Uee  of  the  goremor  and  the  custom-houBe  are  the  dilef  buildings.  Top.  8,000. 
It  1895  the  Imports-at  H.  were  £05.8lJ  and  the  exports  £37,123.  In  fonner  times  all 
the  markets  of  the  world  were  snpplied  with  slaves  from  Mozambique.  Its  commerce, 
now  Enconsiderable,  Is  chiefly  with  India,  and  is  carried  on  by  Arabs. 

KOZAXBIQITE  CHAVHEL,  between  the  Island  of  Madagascar  and  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  is  about  q60  m.  in  length,  and  about  450  In  average  breadth.  At  its 
northern  extremity  are  the  Comoro  Islands.  Over  the  northern  portion  the  monsoons 
blow. 

MOZAXA'BIAX  LITUB6T,  a  liturgy— traced  back  by  some  to  the  apostles,  but  by 
tbe  majority  of  writers  to  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  redacted  it.  In  co-operation  with 
the  fathers  of  the  4th  council  of  Toledo,  633 — origiually  in  use  among  those  Christian 
Inhabitants  of  Spain  (Muzarablans,  Mostarabiana,  Stustarabiiuss)  who  remained  faithful 
to  their  religion  after  the  Arabic  conquest  It  is  also  called  the  Oothic  liturgy,  and 
differs  in  some  respects  from  the  Roman.  Gregory  VII.  first  compelled  most  of  tlie 
Spanish  churches  and  convents  to  adopt  the  common  uniform  liturgy  of  the  Romish 
church.  Six  Mozarabic  congregations  alone,  chiefly  in  Leon  and  Toledo,  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  ancient  ritual,  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse  even  among  these.  ArcLbishop 
Ximenes  of  Toledo  expressly  founded  a  chapel  at  Toledo,  in  1500,  in  which  mass  was  to 
be  said  according  to  the  Mozarabian  manner,  lest  it  might  entirely  fall  into  oblivion.  He, 
further  caused  a  number  of  learned  priests,  Alfonso  Ortiz  among  them,  to  collate  all  the 
different  Mozarabian  liturgical  MSS.  to  be  found  In  tlie  different  churches,  chapels,  and 
convents,  and  finally  there  was  edited,  under  bis  auspices,  the  Miatale  Miatum  aeeundum  « 
Reguiam  Beati  Ittdori  Dictum  Mtaarabicum  (1600-2),  which  lias,  however,  by  some 
unfortunate  accident,  remained  incomplete.  A  whole  third  of  the  church-year  is  left 
out  entirely.  The  peculiar  afl9nity  of  this  liturgy  with  the  Galilean  on  the  one,  and  the 
Greek  on  the  other  hand,  makes  Its  study  extremely  Important  for  tiie  histoiy  of  the 
ancient  church. 

KOZABT,  WoLrGANG  AuADBUs,  composer,  b.  in  Salzbuig,  Austria,  Jan.  27,  1756; 
d.*  at  Vienna,  Dec.  5,  1791.  He  began  to  study  music  under  his  father,  Leopold,  learn- 
ing to  i^T  the  pianoforte  at  the  age  of  three.  He  also  wrote  music,  and  studied  the 
violin,  and  from  1762  to  1769,  with  his  sister  Marianne,  appeared  In  public  as  a  prodlgv, 
with  great  success.  At  many  of  the  concerts  the  programmes  were  made  up  of  the  little 
Mozart*s  compositions.  In  1768  his  slngapiel,  Bastioi  und  Bastienne,  was  given  in  Vienna, 
and  In  1760  he  went  with  his  father  to  Italy,  where  he  performed  his  famous  feat  of  writ- 
ing from  memory  AJl^ri's  Mass,  which  he  heard  sung  in  Rome.  In  1770  he  wrote  and 
produced  an  opera,  Mithridate,  in  Milan.  In  1778  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  failed  to  get 
a  court  appointmnit,  and  in  1775  traveled  to  Munich.  About  this  time  he  gave  up 
violin  playing,  and  from  1776  till  1777  remained  in  Salzburg,  hard  at  work  in  compo- 
sition. He  t£en  went  to  Paris,  hoping  to  get  orders  for  operas,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
Returning  to  Salzburg,  he  was  made  concert-nieister  and  organist  at  the  court  and  at 
the  (»thearal.  In  1781  he  went  to  Vienna,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop,  but 
was  treated  with  indignity,  and  abandoned  his  post  to  struggle  with  poverty.  His  main 
source  of  income  was  composition,  but  not  until  his  Marnage  of  FigaTO  was  produced 
did  he  win  popularity.  Thia  work,  represented  in  1786,  ^ve  him  iame  and  an  order 
for  a  seoona  opera,  which  proved  to  be  Don  Oiomnni,  received  with  enormous  success 
at  league  in  1767.  The  Emperor  Joseph  then  made  him  chamber-composer,  and  kept 
him  invienna ;  but  after  his  death  Mozart  received  little  notice  from  his  successor, 
Leopold  II.  In  1791  a  mysterious  order  came  for  him  to  write  a  Seguiem,  just  as  he 
was  starting  for  Prague,  where  he  had  been  invited  to  write  an  opera  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Loapold  II.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  he  finished  Die  ZauberflOte,  and  began  the 
Requiem.  During  its  compoeition  he  was  interrupted  by  fainting  fits,  became  melan- 
choly, fancied  that  be  had  been  poisoned,  and  believed  that  he  was  composing  his  own 
mass.  He  died  before  its  comi^etionf  and  was  buried  in  the  common  pauper's  grave  at 
8t  Slarx.  Xo  trace  of  his  grave  has  been  found,  but  a  monument  has  been  erected 
there  to  fala  memory.  Mozart  was  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  mudcal  history.  His 
precocity  ripened  mto  the  finest  and  most  versatile  musical  culture.  He  combined  the 
characteristics  of  the  Italian  and  German  schools  of  writing  with  marvelous  skill,  and 
to  all  his  mastery  of  technical  forms  he  added  grace,  suf.vity,  geyety,  and  beauty  of 
sentiment  His  finish  and  perfection  of  style  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  stories 
told  of  his  dissoluteness  are  without  foundation.  Mozart's  operas  include :  Mtridate, 
Milan,  1770  ;  Lueio  SiOa,  ib.,  1772  ;  Idotneneo,  Munich,  1781 ;  Die  En^^rungavM  drni 
Serail,  Vienna,  1788;  Der  8chau»piel(iirekU»\  SchCnbrunn,  1786;  T^eTume  di  Figaro, 
Vienna,  1786  ;  Don  Giovanni,  Prague,  1787  ;  Coai  fan  tutte,  Vienna,  1790  ;  Die  Zavher- 
Jlote  (The  Magic  Flute),  ib.,  1791,  and  La  Ciemenza  di  Tito,  Prague,  1791.  He  also 
wrote  a  number  of  arias  ;  cantatas  ;  church  music  ;  41  symphonies  and  other  orchestral 
music;  concertos  for  the  pianoforte  with  orchestra  ;  sonatfls  for  the  pianoforte,  and 
riolin  and  pianoforte  ;  pianoforte  ihusic  ;  organ  music  with  other  instruments  ;  songs  ; 
and  several  unfli^sfaed  works.  See  Otto  Jabn  Mozart  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1867  ;  in  English 
by  FiMiUneTownaend,  8  toIs.,  London,  1883) ;  Nlssen,  Mozart ;  Wnizbach,  Mozari-Bucfa 
(Vienna,  1860) ;  and  OuUUcheff,  IfauwUe  bit^fhie  de  Motart  (Moscow,  1844). 

XOZDOK,  a  dlst.  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Terek,  60  m.  n.  of  Vladikavkaz, 
on  the  river  Terek.   Pop.  '91,  13,000. 
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KOZIXB,  Joseph,  181^70;  b.  Yt. ;  removed  to  Ner  York  at  19  yean  of  age,  where 
he  engaged  In  mercantile  pursuits  from  1831  to  1815,  when  he  abandoned  trade  and 
paased  toe  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy,  where  he  studied  art  and  became  a  sculptor.  His 
principal  works  are:  "Esther:"  "The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish;"  "Jwhthah's 
Daughter;'*  "Pocahontas;"  '^Rebecca  at  the  Well,"  and  "Rlzpah."  He  d.  in 
Switzerland. 

MOZLET,  James  Bowling,  d.d.,  181^78,  h.  Lincolnshire,  Eng.;  graduated  at  Oriei 
eolL,  Oxford,  in  1884;  elected  fellow  of  Hacdalen  college,  and  became  vicar  of  Old 
Shoreham,  Busses,  in  1866 ;  was  appointed  &mpton  lecturer  in  1865  ;  canon  of  Wor- 
cester in  1869 ;  regius  professor  of  divinity,  Oxford,  in  1871.  He  is  the  author  of  A 
Treatiae  on  the  AugutUnian  Doctrine  of  Predeetination  ;  Primitilie  Doctrine  of  BaptUmat 
Begemration ;  Review  of  the  Baptitmat  Controversy;  On  Subaeription  to  the  Articles; 
eight  lectures  on  the  mracles,  being  the  Bampton  Inures  for  1866  ;  Emtys,  Historical 
and  T%eologieal,  with  an  Introduction  and  Memoir  of  the  Author;  BvUi\g  Ideas  in  Earlp 
Agt*;  Sermons,  Paroehial  and  Oeeaaional;  Theory  €f  Devetopment;  a  Criticism  cf  Dr, 
teaman's  Essay  on  the  Development  ^  Christian  Doctrine ;  University  Sermons, 
pFMched  before  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  on  various  occasions.  Canon  M.'s  works 
are  very  highly  esteemed. 

"MXaUBY,  Thomas,  k.a.,  brother  of  Canon  Mozley,  was  bom  at  Qainsborougb,  Lin- 
colnshire, in  1806 ;  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1828  ;  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
college,  1829-86.  In  1886  be  became  rector  of  the  church  at  Choldertou,  Wilts,  and  in 
.  1868,  rector  at  Plymtree,  Devon.  He  was  connected  with  the  Bi-itigh  Critic,  1888-42, 
the  last  two  years  as  editor  ;  and  from  1844  with  the  London  TKmes.  In  1880  he  took  up 
Ikis  residence  at  Cheltenham,  and  published  Reminiscences  of  Oriel  College  and  the  O^ord 
Movement  (1883) ;  Beminiseences  <if  Towns,  Villages,  and  Schools  {1885) ;  Letters  fivm  Somet 
IS69-70  (1801).    He  d.  in  1893. 

KOZOOXDAB,  Pbotap  Chvndeb,  b.^Calcutta,  India,  abt.  1840;  studied  in  the  Hindu 
coll.  in  his  native  place,  and  was  soon  afterwards  led  by  a  course  of  religloaB  tbinkipg 
to  join  the  Brahmo-Somaj  (q.  v.),  becoming  a  devoted  friend  and  fellow  woncer  of  Eeshub 
Chunder  Sen  (see  Sen).  In  1874  he  visited  England  and  conferred  with  Max  Hiillerand 
other  orientalists;  and  in  1883  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  leading  representatives  of  several  Christian  deaomlnations.  He  is  the  editor  of  the 
Theiatie  Rnview  and  IrUerpreier,  pub.  at  Calcutta  in  the  interests  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj; 
has  also  contribnted  to  English  and  American  periodicals ;  and  on  his  visit  to  this  country 
published  a  book  entitled  The  Oriental  Christ,  1883. 

XOZTB',  a  dlst.  t.  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  in  Russia,  241  m.  s.e.  of  Minsk.  It 
is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  played  a  rather  important  part  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  various  Russian  princes,  previous  to  the  Tartar  invasion.  It  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  the  Tartars  in  1240.  Under  tb»  PoUah  role  it  was  the  chief  town  of  a 
district,  and  remained  so  after  its  annexation  to  Russia  in  1795.   Pop.  '91,  11,270. 

UBS.  KAL&FBOF.    See  Malaprop,  Mbs. 

mXET,  or  Mtskheta,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Georgian  villages  In  the  present 
government  of  Tiflis,  Russia,  and  about  10  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Geoi^lan  kings  down  to  the  5th  c.,  and  contained  the 
first  Christian  church  of  Georgia,  built  during  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century.  In  this 
church  the  Georgian  kings  were  crowned  and  buried.  The  site  of  Msket  Is  now  marked 
by  a  few  hats.   Pop.  about  1,000. 

VTZEMSK,  a  dlst.  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel,  646  m.  s.s.e.  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  is  situated  on  the  Zusha,  which  communicates  through  the  Oka  with  the  Volga. 
The  old  cathedral,  built  on  a  steep  rock,  gives  picturesqueness  to  the  town.  Htaensk 
receives  historical  mention  as  far  back  as  1147.    Pop.  lti,:300. 

KVCH  WOOL'TOV  (i.  e.  GreatWo^ton),  a  t.  of  Lancashire,  England,  6  m.  from  Liver- 
pool. The  town  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  a  branch  of 
the  North-western  railway,  which  runs  within  two  miles. 

mrCILAGE,  or  Bassobin  (CmH,(,0i»).  is  a  modification  of  gum  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  when  moistened  with  it,  swells  up  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  It  is  contained 
abundantly  in  gum  tragacanth;  and  many  seeds,  such  as  linseed,  quince  seed,  etc.,  and 
certain  roots,  such  as  those  of  the  marsh-mallow,  furnish  .it  in  large  quantity.  Alkalies 
render  it  soluble  in  water,  and  convert  it  into  tnie  gum ;  and  prolonnd  boiling  In  water 
produces  the  same  efFect.   Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  mudc  and  ozalic  acids. 

nnmn,  or  Huttos,  Sca  vola,  the  name  and  cognomen  of  an  ancient  Roman  family, 
the  founder  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  legendary  Caius  Mucius  Sctevola,  about 
600  B.C. ;  who  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquiiis  entered  the  camp  of  hars  Porsena, 
their  ally,  and  attempted  the  assassination  of  the  king;  ffuling  in  his  purpose,  and 
brought  before  Porsena,  to  show  his  contempt  for  torture  he  thrust  his  right  hand  in  Uie 
flames  and  held  it  there  until  consumed.  The  monarch,  moved  by  his  courage,  released 
him,  and  In  return  Mucius  (named  Scsevola,  left-handed,  from  mis  deed)  warned  him 
that  he  was  but  one  of  800  young  men  sworn  to  take  his  life.    The  result  was  that  Por 
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moM,  in  fur  of  death,  oSend  favorable  terms  of  peace  to  Bome.  Several  of  the 
Modi  were  diatioflulshed  In  Roman  hiBtoiy,  attaining  the  podtions  of  pnstor,  tribune,  and 
eonniL.  QuintosMncius,  the  anrur,  was  Cicero's  teacher,  and  an  eminent  expounder  of 
the  Roman  law.  He  was  consul  in  117  b.c.  Quintus  Mucins,  the  pontifex,  was  consul 
in  Ki  B.C.,  and  was  slain  in  82  b.o.  by  the  adherents  of  Marlus;  he  also  was  a  jurist  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  tba  Jv$  OMle,  ana  a  book  on  legal  definitions. 

mrCK'EBS,  the  popular  name  of  an  extraordinary  sect,  which  sprung  up  at  K5nigs- 
bei^,  in  Germany,  m  1385.  The  movement  seems  to  have  originated  id  tue  dualisticand 
Gnostic  views  of  John  Henry  SchOnherr  (who  was  horn  at  Memel  in  1771,  aud  died  at 
KOnigsberg  in  1826)  coDcerniDg  the  origination  of  the  universe  by  the  combination  of  two 
amritual  and  sensual  principles.  His  »)Uowers  carried  out  his  system  much  mora  com- 
putdy  than  himself.  The  most  notable  of  them  were  two  deixymen,  Ebd  and  Diestel, 
the  fminer  an  archdeacon.  By  them,  sexual  connection  would  seem  to  have  been  ele- 
vated into  an  act  of  wordiip,  and  the  chief  means  of  the  sanctiflcation  of  tlie  flesh;  by 
which  the  paradi^ac  state  was  to  be  restored.  Ebel  and  Diestel  founded  a  society,  to 
which  women — some  of  noble  birth — attached  themselves.  Three  ladies  lived  in  Efbel's 
house,  who  were  popularly  regarded  as  bis  three  wives;  and  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in 
his  worlc  entitled  Spiritucu  Vnvet  (1868),  tells  na  that  one  of  them,  a  young  widowed 
countess,  whose  beloved  husband  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  LUtzen,  and  whom  he 
enticed  from  Uie  seclusion  and  deep  melancholy  in  which  ^e  lived,  was  described  by 
liim  as  representing  to  him  the  principle  of  light  {LUiO-natwr);  another  of  the  ladiee 
representea  the  principle  of  darknesa  (i^utorntM-Ttator);  and  the  third  represented  ttie 
prmciple  of  union  {Un^oBtung).  The  last  was  his  1^1  wife,  but  held  the  most  subor- 
dinate place  in  his  extraordlna^  household.  Ere  long  public  feeling  was  excited  against 
the  Muckers,  who  were  s^d  to  be  guilty,  under  forms  of  piety,  of  the  most  odious  licen- 
tiousness in  their  meetings.  The  scandal  became  great  in  KOnigsberg,  and  a  garden 
there  acquired  the  name  of  the  Seraph's  grove.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
courts  (1889-1843)>  and  the  result  was  that  Gbel  and  Diestel  were  degraded  from  theie 
offices,  and  the  latter  was  further  punished  by  imprisonment.  It  is  alleged,  however,  by 
some  who  have  examined  the  whole  evidence  produced,  that  the  decisions  did  not  pro- 
ceed upon  a  calm  judicial  inquiry,  but  were  dictated  by  strong  prejudice  ajgainst  the 
accused,  on  account  of  tlieir  religious  views  and  peculiar  eccentncities;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  the  evidence  gives  no  support  whatever  to  the  charge  of  licentionsness.  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  has  directed  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  Mucker  movement  with 
that  of  the  Princeites  (see  Agapemone)  io  England  and  that  of  the  Bible  Communists  or 
Perfectionists  (q.v.)  in  America,  all  of  which  took  place  about  the  same  time,  and  in 
ooanecUon  wiu  revival  excitement,  although  it  may  abnoet  be  regarded  aa  certain  that 
the  isiginatorB  of  these  movements  had  not  even  heard  of  each  other. 

KinNHU>I|  an  order  clt  fongl  vexy  widdy  distributed,  comprising  chiefly  what  are 
known  as  the  ocwimon  moulds,  which  are  found  on  decaying  bread  and  odier  articles  of 
food,  or  vegetable  or  animal  matter  generally.  One  species,  phyeomycea  nttena,  grows  on 
greacty  substances,  a  habitat  not  usual  with  most  fun^  Most  members  of  the  order  are 
very  sm^l,  many  of  them  microscopic.  The  mueor  mucedo  is  one  of  the  most  common 
species  and  was  particularly  described  by  Dr.  Brefeld  in  1872.  Fresh  horse-dung  kept 
in  a  moist  place  soon  becomes  covered  witli  white  glistening  fibers,  the  mycelium  of  the 
mueor  mueedo.  They  appear  to  flourish  in  decaying  matter  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  evolv- 
ing ammonia.  From"  the  coating  there  project  slight  white  threads,  whose  tips  s«>on 
become  black.  These  are  the  spore-bearing  stalks,  or  eonidia,  and  they  manifest  a  strong 
tendency  to  torn  toward  Uie  li^t  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  spore  stalks  of  the 
common  bread  mould,  they  appearing  to  be  indifferent  to  light  If  the  mycelium  of 
mueor  mucedo  is  kept  moist  it  changes  in  form,  and  certain  cross  partitions  tncreasc  in 
number,  the  cells  produced  in  this  way  swelling  into  a  spherical  form.  The  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  becomes  developed  into  round  bodies  resembling  spores,  which  have  the 
power  of  germination,  ^the  mueor  mucedo  \&  grown  in  a  decoction  of  horse  dung  it 
bears  only  eonidia.  The  piincipal  genera  are  mueor,  circinella,  hf^i(X)stvlum,  thamni- 
dium,  chetoetylnm,  chsetocladium,  mortierella,  piptocephalis,  syncepbalis,  kickxella, 
ooemanria,  martensella,  and  plobolua. 

inrCOVS  XEMBBAKBS  and  KVCVS.  Under  the  term  Mccone  Stbteic,  anatomists 
Include  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  true  glands,  all  of  which  are  continuous  with 
one  another,  and  are  essentially  composed  of  Hmilar  parts.  As  the  skin  and  the  glands 
are  described  in  special  articles,  it  only  remains  to  apeak  of  tlie  great  internal  mucous 
tracts.  These  are  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane. 

The  aUnumtary  mueenu  niembrane  commences  at  the  lips,  and  not  only  forms  the 
inner  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  but  gives  off  prolonga- 
tions which  after  lining  the  ducta  of  the  various  glands  (the  salivary  glands,  the  liver, 
and  the  pancreas)  whose  products  are  discha^ed  into  this  canal,  penetrate  into  the  inner- 
moet  recesses  of  these  glands,  and  constitute  their  true  secreting  element.  Besides  these 
larger  offsets  we  find  in  the  stomach  and  onall  intestine  an  infinite  series  of  minute 
tabular  prolongations,  the  anatfunical  arrangement  and  function  of  which  are  described 
inthe  arUdelnffBBiKni. 
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The  respiratory  m/ueou*  mem^mme  begins  at  the  nostrils,  and  under  the  name  of 
tekneidmian  or  pituttarff  mmbrane,  lines  the  nasal  cavities,  froio  whence  it  sends  on 
either  side  an  upward  prolongation  through  the  lachrymal  duct  to  form  the  conjunctim 
of  the  eye;  backwards,  through  the  postenor  nares (the  communication  between  the  nose 
and  the  throat),  it  sends  a  prolongation  through  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  middle  ear 
(the  cavi^  61  the  Qrmpanum),  and  is  continuoos  with  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane 
(which  Is  a  portion  of  the  aUmentary  tract);  it  then,  instead  of  passing  down  the  oeso- 
phagus, enters  and  forms  a  lining  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tabes  to  tiielr 
terminations.  From  the  continuity  of  these  two  tracts,  soma  writers  describe  them  as  a 
angle  one,  under  the  name  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  tract. 

The  genito-urinary  mucous  memhraTU  commences  at  the  genito-urinary  orifices,  lines 
the  excretory  passages  from  the  generative  and  urinary  organs,  and  is  the  essential  con- 
stituent of  the  glauds  of  both.   ^  Kidhxts.  for  example 

We  thus  see  that  mucous  membranes  line  all  those  pa^ges  by  which  internal  parts 
communicate  with  the  surface,  and  by  which  matters  are  either  admitted  into  or  elimi- 
nated from  the  body.  As  a  general  nue,  tney  are  soft  and  velvety,  and  of  a  more  or  less 
red  color,  from  their  great  vascularity,  but  they  present  certain  structural  peculiarities 
according  to  the  functions  which  they  are  required  to  discharge.  In  all  the  principat 
parts  of  uie  mucous  tracts  we  find  the  mucous  membrane  to  present  an  external  layer  of 
epithelium  (q.v,)  resting  on  a  thin,  transparent,  homogenous  membrane,  which  from  its 
position  is  termed  the  DoMSTiient  mendyrane,  and  beneath  this  a  stratum  of  vascular  tissue 
of  variable  thickness  which  tisually  presents  either  outgrowths  in  the  form  of  papilla 
and  villi,  or  depresdons  or  inversions  in  the  form  of  follicles  or  glands,  or  both.  The 
foUides  are  almost  invariably  present,  but  the  papills  and  villi  are  limited  to  the  alimen- 
tary or  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  "The  mucous  membranes,"  says  Dr.  Car- 
penter, "constitute  the  medium  through  which  nearly  all  the  material  changes  are 
eifected  that  tiike  place  between  the  living  organism  and  the  external  world.  Thus,  in 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  we  tind  a  provision  for  reducing  the  food  by 
means  of  a  solvent  fluid  poured  out  from  its  follicles:  whilst  the  villi,  or  root-like  fila- 
ments, which  are  closely  set  upon  its  surface  towai'ds  its  apper  part,  are  specially 
adapted  to  absorb  the  nutrient  materials  thus  reduced  to  the  uquid  state.  The  same 
membrane,  at  its  lower  part,  consUtutes  an  outlet  through  which  are  cast  out  not  merely 
the  indigestible  residuum  of  the  food,  but  also  the  excretions  from  numerous  minute 
glandulse  in  the  intestinal  wall,  which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  and 
which  must  be  separated  from  them  to  prevent  further  decay.  A^n,  the  bronchio- 
pulmonary,  or  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  serves  for  the  introduction  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  for  the  exhalation  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  And,  lastly,  the  mucous 
membranes  are  continuous  with  the  cell-lined  vesicles  or  tubes  of  the  various  glands, 
which  are  the  instruments  whereby  their  respective  products  are  eliminated  from  the 
blood."  Although  the  various  kinds  of  epithelial  cells  disch^^  a  special  office  in  rela- 
tion to  the  peculiar  function  of  the  mucous  membrane  upon  which  each  kind  occurs,  ^et 
they  all  serve  one  general  purpose — namely,  that  of  protecting  the  surfaces  on  which 
they  are  placed.  This  protecting  power  is  increased  by  tlie  presence  of  the  secretion 
known  as  mucut,  which  ordinarily  forms  an  extremely  thin  layer  on  these  membranes, 
but  when  they  are  irritated  or  inflamed,  is  secreted  in  very  considerable  quantity.  The 
exact  mode  oi  its  formation  is  still  a  disputed  question,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  product  of  the  gradual  solution  of  the  uppermost  epithelial  cells.  Besides  acting 
both  mechanically  and  chemically  as  a  shield  to  highly  sendtive  membranes,  it  has  other 
uses,  amongst  which  two  may  be  especially  mentioned. — 1.  It  communicates  to  the 
salivary,  and  probably  to  other  glauds,  properties  which  are  not  possessed  either  by  itself 
or  by  the  pure  glandular  secretions;  and  2.  It  serves  to  eliminate  a  considerable  quantity 
of  mtrogcn  from  ttie  system.  This  nitrogen  is  contained  in  the  mucin,  which  forms  from 
3.4  to  9  per  cent  of  nasal  and  bronchial  mucus.  This  mucin  contains  12.64  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  and  is  the  substance  which  gives  to  mucus  its  viscid  and  tenacious  character. 
Kormal  mucus  is  devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  an(l  almost,  if  not  quite,  neutral;  and  hence 
its  constant  presence  in  the  mouth  gives  rise  to  no  disagreeable  sensation. 

MU'DAR,  Calotropit,  a  genus  of  shrnbs  of  the  natural  order  tudepiadaeea,  distin- 
guished by  a  coronet  of  fine  blunt  processes  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  filaments.  Thej 
are  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  inspissated  milky  juice 
of  some  of  them,  are  much  used  there  as  an  alterative,  purgative,  emetic,  and  sudorific 
medicine.  The  medicinal  properties  of  mudar  have  been  well  known  in  India  for  many 
centuries,  and  have  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  European  physicians.  It  is  found 
of  great  value  in  elephantiasis,  and  in  lepn)sy  and  other  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases,  as 
well  in  some  spasmodic  afFections,  and  in  syphilis. — The  species  most  common  in  the 
south  of  India  is  C.  ffigatitea;  in  the  north,  C.  HamUtonii;  whilst  C.  procera,  said  to 
have  an  extremely  acrid  juice,  extends  into  Persia,  and  even  into  Syria.  Mudar  is  very 
common  in  India,  springmg  up  in  unctdtivated  ground,  and  often  troublesome  in  tliat 
which  is  cnltivated.  It  is  a  large  shrub,  with  stems  often  thicker  than  a  man's  leg;  and 
brcwul  fleshy  leaves.  It  grows  where  almost  nothing  else  will,  on  very  dry  sands,  and 
rapidly  attains  a  large  size.  The  silky  down  of  the  pods  is  used  for  m^ing  a  soft, 
cotton-like  thread;  but  is  short,  and  not  easily  spun.   Theinnerbark  also  yields  astrong 
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and  nsefol  fiber,  wMdi  nuikes  excellent  cordage  and  flahiav-Unes;  Irat  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration hitherto  used  makes  it  costly.— The  inspinated  milky  juice  of  mudar  collected 
by  making  inciaioos  in  the  bark,  is  used  as  a  subetttate  for  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha. 
Itbee(Hues  flexible  when  heated.— The  mudar  of  medidne  containa  a  principle  called 
mitdarine,  on  which  its  medicinal  virtues  are  supposed  to  depend,  and  which  possesses 
flw  rare  poroper^  of  gelatinising  when  heated,  aitl  bectmiiDg  fluid  when  again  cooled. 

XDS  MML.  SeeBiBBK. 

■UB-III^  amia,  a  veir  carious  gtam  of  fishes,  foimlng  the  Itolly  amiida,  of  the 
tttderffonoideiof  HUIer,  aithoagh  its  position  among  the  ganoidei  is  deterraiQed  only  by 
anatomical  characters,  in  which  it  agrees  with  sturgeons  and  the  rest  of  that  order,  for 
the  scales  are  not  ganoid,  and  are  not  osseous  plates,  but  are  flexible  and  rounded,  and 
destitute  of  enamel.  Similar  scales,  however,  are  found  in  fossil  genera  regarded  by 
^gaatriK  as  ganoid.  In  habit  the  mud-fish  resembles  osseous  fishes  rather  than  ganoids. 
Except  in  the  absence  of  teeth  on  the  tongue,  the  mouth  resembles  that  of  a  trout.  The 
body  is  long  lud  flexible,  with  a  bony  vertebral  column  ;  there  are  two  nasal  cirri ;  tiie 
head  is  flat,  covered  with  a  very  thin  mucous  skin,  immediately  under  which  tiie  bones 
appear  as  sculpturedplates.  More  than  ten  species  are  known,  natives  of  the  fresh 
woers  of  America.  The  Wbstebn  Hud-flsh  {A.  eaha)  Is  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  long,  bluish-black  above,  white  below.  It  inhabits  the  great  northern  lakes 
of  North  Am^ica,  and  is  found  as  far  s.  as  Carolina.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  cmwfish  and 
other  cnutaceaus.  It  la  not  esteemed  as  an  artlda  of  food,  although  sometimes  used 
the  Indians. 

XITOOB,  Benjamin  Franklin,  b.  Me.,  1817  ;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  univcrsitj, 
1840;  afterwards  studied  law  and  [aactised  In  Lvon,  Uass.,  for  several  yean.  He 
became  interested  in  the  coal-oil  and  petroleum  trade  In  Kentucky  ;  was  state  geologist 
<tf  Kansas  in  1864r^ ;  and  the  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the  agrlcultiusl 
eoll^e.   He  has  made  several  paleontological  discoveries.   He  d.  In  1910. 

KVDOX,  Enoch,  1776-1850;  b.  Lynn,  Mass.,  oneof  the  pioneers  of  Methodism  iuKew 
England.  He  entered  the  church  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  Methodist  ministry  in  17^; 
traveled  and  preached  In  Maine  in  179fi;  resided  in  Orrlnetoo,  Me.,  and  was  twice  chosen 
state  representative.  Subsequently  he  re-entered  the  itinerancy,  and  was  stationed  in 
Boston.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Seamen's  Bethel,  \ew  Bedford,  where 
he  labored  with  great  success  until  1844,  when  on  account  of  ill-health  he  retired  from 
the  ministry.   He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  preacher. 

VUI^HEH.   See  Coot. 

MuirKl,  nsnally  spelled  Moodkre,  a  village  of  British  India,  28  m.  s.e.  of  the  Sutlej, 
and  64  m.  s.s.e.  of  the  city  of  Lahore,  on  the  Bavl.  It  has  a  pop.  of  about  5,000.  Here 
the  first  battle  in  the  Slim  war  of  1845-M  was  fought  (Dec,  If),  1846),  when  the  British 
under  sir  Hugh  Gongh  repulsed  the  Sikhs,  and  sb-Bobert  Henry  Sale,  "Fighting  Bob,*' 
was  killed. 

MUJEinnV  (JfuAnn).  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Htduunmedan  official  attached  to  a 
mosque,  whose  duty  It  is  to  announce  the  different  times  of  prayer.  His  chant  (adan) 
oonststs  of  these  words,  repeated  at  intervals:  "  Allah  is  most  great.  I  testify  that  there 
is  no  God  but  Allah.  I  testify  that  Mohammed  is  the  apostle  of  Allah.  Come  to  prayer. 
Come  to  security."  ["  Prayer  is  better  tlian  sleep  "  is  added  iu  the  morning,  at  the  subh 
orfegr.  See  MoHAiOEEDANisH.]  "Allahismost  great.  There  is  no  deity  but  Allah!" 
Hemes  these  regular  calls,  two  more  are  chanted  during  the  night  for  those  pious  per- 
ams  who  wish  to  perform  special  nightly  devotions.  Tne  first  (ula)  continues,  after  the 
usuai  adan,  in  this  manner:  "There  is  no  deity  but  Allah!  He  hath  no  companion — to 
him  belongeth  the  dominion- to  him  belongeth  praise.  He  giveth  life,  and  causetb 
death.  And  he  la  living,  and  alioll  never  die.  In  his  hand  is  blessing,  and  he  is 
almighty,  "  etc.  The  second  of  these  night-calls  (ebed)  takes  place  an  hour  before  day- 
break, and  begins  ss  follows:  "  I  extol  the  perfection  of  Allah,  the  existing  for  ever  and 
ever:  the  per^tion  of  Allah,  the  desired,  the  existing,  tlie  single,  the  supreme,"  etc. 
The  ofllce  of  a  mufiddin  is  generally  entrusted  to  blind  men  only,  lest  they  might,  from 
tbeir  elevation,  have  too  free  a  vtew  over  the  sunoundtng  terraces  and  harems.  The 
hannfmlous  and  sonorous  voices  of  the  singers,  together  with  the  simplicity  and  solem- 
nity of  the  melody,  make  a  strikingly  poetical  imprraslon  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  in 
daytime;  much  more,  however,  is  this  the  case  whenever  the  sacred  chant  resounds  from 
the  lieight  of  the  mosque  through  the  moonlit  stillness  of  an  eastern  night 

MUUSBU.  See  MuftnDm. 

XUFTI  (Arabic,  eirpounder  of  thd  law).  The  Turkish  grand  mufti  is  the  supreme 
bead  of  the  ulemas  (servants  of  religion  and  laws),  and  has,  together  with  the  grand 
Tizier(vizier  azim),  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  state, nominally  ruled  by  the  sultan.  His 
is  the  chief  spiritual  authority,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  also  denominated  eheikh-al- 
Uam  Oord  of  the  foith).  The  imams  (priests),  liowever,  chosen  from  tlie  body  of  the 
nlemas,  are,  from  the  moment  of  their  official  ai^raintment,  under  the  authority  of  the  kis- 
bnga,  or  chief  of  the  Idackeanuchs.   The  better  dass  of  the  ulemas  are  the  teachers  and 
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expounders  of  the  law.  from  among  wbcon  the mollalu  and  cacUs  are  elected.  The  Tnrk- 
ieh  laws  have  their  basis  in  the  Koran ;  the  mafU  thus,  as  head  of  the  judges,  acquires  • 
spiritual  authority.  His  also  is  generally  the  office  of  girding  the  sultan  with  the  sword 
at  his  ascension  to  the  tiirone,  a  ceremony  which  takes  place  at  the  moaque  of  £yub,  and 
which  is  equal  to  our  ceremony  of  coronation.  The  mufti  is  elected  and  may  be  deposed 
by  the  aultan,  and  his  position  has  in  modem  days  lost  much  of  its  former  dignity  and 
importance.  His  fetwa,  or  decision,  although  attached  to  the  imperial  decrees,  imparts 
to  It  but  little  additional  weight.  Nor  is  his  own  dictum  in  things  spiritual  alwa^rs  con- 
^dered  as  finally  binding.  The  only  prerogative  of  muftis  and  ulemas  which  has  tutherto 
remained  untoudied  is  weir  being  exempt  from  bodily  or  otherwise  degrading  punish- 
ments; nor  can  their  property  ever  be  confiscated,  but  deeoends  to  thdr  snccesUffs. 

KifOOS,  Thbodob,  1806-61,  b.  Berlin.  After  devoting  himself  in  early  life  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  started  for  Peru  to  serve  as  a  soldier  with. 
Bolivar.  The  news  at  the  exptdsion  of  the  Spaniards  reached  him  in  London,  and  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  stucUed  history,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences,  but  lost  his 
chances  for  a  universl^  professorship  by  the  pubUcation  In  1881  of  IPranee  and  tke  Latt  ^ 
<A<  AwrSoM  and  Enfflatui  and  R^orm.  His  ultra-liberal  sentiments,  ezpresaed  in  vuious 
newspapers  and  in  his  pamphlet  Die  Oetuurverhdliniue  in  Preumen,  led  in  several 
instances  to  his  arrest  andpolitical  prosecution.  He  was  associated  with  the  stafl'of  the 
ZeUung  fUr  die  SU^nte  Wdt,  and  for  some  time  edited  the  NaUonalteitung,  the  only  lib- 
eral journal  of  Prussia.  In  1850  he  began  the  publication  of  an  annual,  entitled  VM- 
Uebehan.  During  the  twenty  years  preceding  his  death  he  poured  forth  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  slcetcbea,  tales,  novels,  ana  romances.  His  collected  works  amount  to  thirty- 
three  volumes.  The  best-known  of  his  later  writings  are  The  Provoat  of  Suit,  Ohristnuu 
Eve,  The  (Mai  Son  of  the  FamUy,  and  the  posthumous  ronumce  Tha  ProfhU.  He  died 
in  his  native  city  of  Beriin,  where  he  occupied  a  prominent  portion. 

KVOOISTOmAHS,  a  sect  that  arose  in  England  about  the  year  1661,  and  of  which 
the  founders  were  John  Reeve  and  Ludovic  Muggleton  (b.  1607,  died  1697),  obscure  men, 
but  who  claimed  to  have  the  spirit  of  propliecy.  Muggleton  was  a  journeyman  tailor. 
He  professed  to  be  the  "  mouth  "  of  Reeve,  as  Aaron  was  of  Moses.  They  affinned 
themselves  to  be  the  two  toittiemt  of  Rev.  xi.  They  asserted  a  right  to  curse  all  who 
opposed  them,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  eternal  damnation  against  their  adversaries. 
They  favored  the  world  with  a  number  of  publications,  one  of  which — particularly 
directed  to  the  pvliament  and  commonwealth  of  England,  and  to  bis  excellency  the  lord 
gen.  Cromwell — was  entitled  a  BemonatraTiee  fhm  the  Eternal  Ood.  The  propnets  were 
at  that  time  imprisoned  as  nuisances  "  in  old  Bridewell."  Another  publication  was  a 
Qtntral  EpUUe  jrom  the  Holy  ^irit,  dated  from  "Great  Trinity  lane,  at  a  chandler's 
shop,  over  a^nst  one  Mr.  Millia,  a  brown  baker,  near  Bow  Lane  End,  London."  [The 
first  complete  edition  of  Muggleton's  works  was  published  in  1756;  another  edition 
appeared  in  1883.]  The  Muggletonians  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity;  they  held 
anthropomorphist  opinions;  and  to  all  thia  they  added  many  strange  doctrines  m  their 
own,  aa  that  the  devil  became  Incarnate  in  Bve.  et&  The  Muggletonians  existed  in 
England  as  a  sect  till  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  19  c.  had  pawed  away;  hut  the  censui 
of  18S1  showed  no  trace  of  them,  and  they  are  aapposed  to  be  now  completely  extinct 

mrOILlDX.   See  MiTLLBT. 

KUOWUIIP,  a  word  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Algonquin  Indians,  tbe 
raiginal  form  of  it  being  mugguomp,  meaning  "  chief, ' "  leader,"  "  duke,"  "  great  man," 
Md used  by  John  Eliot  <q.v.)  in  his  Indian  Bible,  in  Qenesis  zxzvi.,  40-43  ;  II.  Samuel 
xxiii.;  and  Matthew  vi.,  21.  It  passed  into  the  local  phrasrt>logy  of  some  of  the  New 
England  villages,  being  applied  to  any  local  magnate.  Its  first  abearance  In  print 
seems  to  have  been  Id  a  heading  of  the  Indiannpolia  Sentinel,  in  lv72,  there  employed 
by  the  editor,  Mr.  H.  F.  Keenan,  who  had  heard  the  expression  ia  New  England.  Its 
popular  use  began  with  an  article  in  tbe  Neu>  York  Sun  for  March  28, 1884,  where  it 
sdU  retains  its  early  meaning  of  "a  local  magnate."  In  September  of  tiie  same  year  it 
was  first  given  to  a  political  party— the  Independent  Hepublican — who  refused  to  ratify 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  presidency.  The  name  was  applied  to  them  in  a 
spirit  of  derision,  as  to  those  who  thought  themselves  greater  aim  better  than  their 
fellows,  but  was  accepted  by  them,  and  now  regularly  denotes  any  body  of  voters  that 
profess  to  be  independent  oi  strict  party  obligations.  See  Pabtt  Nahbb. 

KttELBACH,  LuiBE.   See  Mundt,  Elara  (MUllbr). 

inrHL'BEBO,  a  t.  of  FnisshLprov.  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  2S  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Meissen.  Pop.  '90,  3441.  Here  on  April  24,  1547,  a  battle  was  fought  between 
Johann-Frledrich,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.— a  battle  fraught  with 
the  most  important  results  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  (iermauy.  The  battle  was 
soon  decided  In  favor  of  the  emperor,  Johann-Frledrich  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his 
territories  were  handed  over  to  Maurice,  the  representative  of  the  ducal  family  of  Saxony. 
From  this  time  till  1552  the  Catholics  were  triumphant  in  Germany. 

KUHLEHBERQ,  Fredebick  Adoustus,  n5O-1801;_b.  Penn.;  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
B.  M.  Muhlenbe^;  educated  at  the  university  of  Halle;  and  afterwards  became  a 
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Lntbenui  minister  in  Kew  York  city.  In  1770-80  and  1789-07  iieVaa  a  member  of  congrew 
from  Pennsytranla.   He  was  twice  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

KtTHISRBEBO,  Gotthelf  Heinrivh  Ernst,  d.d.,  1758-1815;  b.  Penn.,  entered 
the  university  of  Halle  at  ten  years  of  age,  where  he  remained  seven  years;  aftenv-ards 
traveled  in  Germany  and  England;  then  returned  to  America,  was  orifalned  a  Lutheran 
minister  and  became  assistant  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia,  of  which 
Us  father,  Heinrich  Mdehlor  Muhlentierg,  the  founder  of  the  German  Lutheran  church 
in  America,  was  pastor.  In  1777,  during  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British, 
he  retired  to  the  conntry,  where  he  devoted  bimsdf  to  the  study  of  Dotany;  and  it  Is  as 
a  iMtanist  that  he  Is  best  known.  His  clilef  works  are,  Caialogw  PUaitarvm  Avwrieoe 
SepUiUrumaligf  and  Beteriptio  Uberior  Graminum. 

KITHLZHBEBfl,  Heinbich  Melchiob,  d.d.,  1711-1787;  h.  Blnbeck,  Prussia,  then  n 
free  city  of  Germany.  His  parents  were  Baxon,  but  having  suffered  greatly  in  the  thirty 
years'  war  removed  to  Einlieck.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  held 
a  judicial  appointment.'  Uis  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  retired  offlcer,  and  a  woman 
«  aense,  vaergy,  and  piety.  By  them  the  son  was  ndigiouBlr  trained.  The  death  of  his 
father  occasioned  an  mterrugtion  of  bie  studies.  His  early  fife  was  one  of  privation  and 
toU.  From  his  12th  to  bis  2lat  year  he  toiled  incessantly  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the 
fiiinily,  yet  improved  every  leisure  hour  for  mental  culture  and  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edre.  At  the  age  of  31  he  became  tutor  in  the  school  of  Baphelius  at  Zelleafeld.  In 
1^  be  entered  the  universitjr  of  GKittingen,  where  he  remaned  three  years.  The  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Oporin,  who  received  him  into  bis  family,  and  employed  nim  as  an  amanu- 
ensis, was  excellent,  and  from  that  time  he  became  an  active  Climtian.  Graduating  at 
QOttiiigen  be  went  to  Halle,  where,  besides  studying  he  taught  in  the  orplian  bouse.  He 
■ssodated  intimately  with  Francke,  Cellarius,  and  Fabncius.  Br  their  advice  he 
dedded  to  prepare  for  the  missionary  work,  and  Ben^  was  selected  as  the  field  of  his 
operations.  Soon  after  his  ordination,  and  while  malung  arrangements  for  his  departure 
to  India,  application  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Germany  for  some  one  to  be  sent  to 
labor  amoiu;  the  destitute  of  that  colony.  The  faculty  immediately  selected  Mubtenhcig, 
who  was  then  in  bis  81st  year.  He  reached  America  in  174S,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
German  ChriaUans,  He  found  Uie  church  in  a  deplorable  condition,  the  Lutheran  popu- 
lation baviiu;  beat  much  neglected.  His  arrival  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  the  United  States,  its  condition  gradually  improved,  and  /requeat 
accessions  were  made  to  the  ranks  of  .the  ministry,  of  men  educated  at  ^lle,  and  thor- 
oaghly  devoted  to  their  work.  He  took  the  pastoral  care  of  the  associated  churches  of 
Philadelphia,  New  Hanover,  and  Providence,  which  bad-united  in  calling  a  minister,  ' 
and  these  three  congregations  were  the  principal  scenes  of  his  ministerial  labors,  though 
be  preached  in  all  the  Lutheran  churches  of  his  day,  and  his  aid  was  often  requested  from 
neighboring  churches  whose  differences  be  seldom  failed  to  reconcile.  He  often  made 
long  journeys  to  gather  the  scattered  flock,  preach  the  word,  administer  the  sacraments, 
introduce  nluta^  discipline,  and  perform  other  kind  services.  His  influence  was 
nnboiuided.  The  flret  three  years  <n  his  ministry  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  the  next  10 
In  Providence.  In  1776  he  resumed  his  char^  in  the  country.  During  the  war  of  the 
levolation  his  sympathy  with  the  colonists  excited  great  opposition,  and  his  life  was  often 
in  poiL  Though  advised  to  remove  into  the  interior  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  he 
refused.  He  was  extensiveiv  known,  and  his  views  were  well  understood.  Many  of  all 
classes,  taking  advantage  oi  his  position  resorted  to  his  house.  "His  home,  says  a 
ccmtemporary,  "  was  constantly  mled  with  fugitives,  acqijuuntances,  and  strangers,  with 
the  poor  and  hungry,  noble  and  common  beggars.  Tbe  hungry  never  went  away 
nnsati^ed,  nor  the  suffering  uncomforted."  At  bis  death  there  was  deep  and  wide- 
spread sorrow.  In  many  places  the  bells  were  tolled,  the  churches  shrouded  in  mourn- 
ing, and  funeral  sermons  delivered.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  a  man  of  rare  excellence.  He 
possessed  a  combination  of  qualities  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  tbe  duties  to  which 
he  was  called.  Gifted  by  nature  with  great  mental  powers  which  were  highly  cultivated, 
he  devoted  himself  fully  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission.  His  society  was  sought  by  the 
learned  men  of  tbe  day.  The  universitv  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  tbe  doc- 
tonue  In  diTln^,  rarm  conferred  in  those  days,  and  only  upon  those  of  unquestioned 
distiactiMi.  He  d.  at  "nappe,  Penn. 

MiiHLBnBBe,  Hbnrt  AuauBTus,  1783-1844;  b.  Penn.;  pastor  of  a  Lutiieran 
church,  tSO^-dS.  He  was  a  memt}er  of  congress,  1^9-88,  serving  on  a  number  of  the 
principal  committees.  In  188S  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor  on  the 
democratic  ticket.  He  was  offered  by  Prudent  Van  Buren  the  Russian  mission,  and 
tbe  post  of  the  secretary  of  tbe  navy,  tx>th  of  which  he  refused.  In  1888  he  accepted 
tbe  Austrian  mission,  which  he  held  until  1840. 

MllHJiBinntTM,  John  Petkb  Gabriel.  1746-1807 ;  b.  Pena;  son  of  Dr.  Henry  H. 
He  was  educated  at  the  univerdty  of  Halle,  from  which  he  ran  away,  and  passed  a  year  asa 
private  in  the  dragotms.  Returning  to  America,  1766.  be  studied  for  the  Lutheran  ministry; 
wasodled  to  Vir^nia,  1771 ;  to  have  a  legal  standing  as  a  clergyman  there,  went  to  England, 
Vm,  and  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London  ;  in  same  year  was  settled  at  Woodsto^.Va. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  told  his  coiign|gatlon  that  there  was  a 
tfane  to  jmach  tad  a  time  to  fight,  and  at  the  close  of  the  servloes,  as  tore  off  his  gown. 
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showing  himself  in  full  nnifonn,  and  read  from  the  pnlplt  his  commission  as  coloneL 
He  had  the  drummers  Btrike  up  for  Tolimteers,  and  many  of  his  congregation  volun- 
teered and  joined  his  regiment,  the  8th  Virginia,  popularly  known  as  tne  German  regi- 
ment, afterwards  noted  for  Its  courage  and  good  discipline.  In  1774  he  was  a  member 
of  the  house  of  buigesses,  and  served  on  the  committee  of  safety,  and  two  yean  later  he 
sat  in  the  state  convention.  He  participated  In  the  fighting  at  Charleston  in  1779,  and 
was  made  brigadier-general  the  following  year,  and  placed  In  command  of  the  Yirglnia 
line.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  and  In 
the  capture  of  Stony  Point.  He  defended  Virginia  against  the  expeditions  of  Leslie  and 
Amola,  and  was  commander-in-chief  there  tllithe  arrival  of  Steuben.  Upon  the  inva- 
sion of  Virginia  by  ComwalHs,  he  was  next  In  command  to  Jjafayette,  and  at  the  si^e 
ot  YorlEtown  he  was  in  command  of  the  Ist  brigade  of  light  infantry.  He  retired  at  the 
close  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of  major^eneral.  Soon  uter,  he  settled  In  Pennsylvania, 
to  whose  executive  council  he  was  at  once  elected,  and  of  which  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  In  1786.  He  served  in  Congress  in  1189-01,  1798-95,  and  1799-1801.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  in  1803  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia. 

XVHLEnEBO,  William  ADonarus,  d.d..  1796-1877 ;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  1814;  ordained  a  minister  6t  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
f^urch  in  1817;  in  1817-21  assistant  rector  of  Christ's  church,  Philadelphia,  under  bishop 
White;  was  rector  of  St.  James's  church,  in  Lancaster,  Peno.,  l^l^S.  Here  he  took  an 
active  part  in  establishing  the  first  public  school  in  Ibo  state  out  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1838  he  founded  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  a  school,  afterwards  called  St.  Paul's,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  priQc^nal  until  1846.  In  1846-58  he  was  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion in  New  York,  the  earliest  free  Episcopal  church.  In  1858  he  became  superin- 
tendent and  pastor  of  Bt.  Luke's  hospital,  in  New  York,  of  which  be  was  the  founder. 
He  had  organized  in  184Q  the  first  Proteslaut  sisterhood  in  the  United  States,  which 
afterwards  was  in  chaise  of  this  hospitaL  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  in- 
strumental in  founding  an  industrial  CbristiaD  settlement  at  St.  Johnland,  L.  I.,  near 
New  York.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Chrit^tian  union.  He  was  the  author  of  tho 
popular  hymns,  "I  would  not  live  alway,"  "Like  Noah's  weary  dove,"  "Shout  the 
glad  tidings,"  and  "Saviour  who  Thy  flock  art  feeding."  He  published  CAureA  Poetry, 
od.ng  poHuma  of  the  Pialim  in  verse,  and  hymna  tuiied  to  the  festittde  and  fasts,  from 
vanou*  authors;  Music  of  the  Church,  in  connection  with  bishop  Wainwright;  and  the 
Ptopie^s  Psalter.  He  was  a  bright  example  of  tlie  mingling  of  earnest  practical  philan- 
thropy with  fervid  devotion,  and  is  held  in  honor  by  Chrislians  of  every  name. 

KUHLEVBUBO,  a  co.  in  w.  Eentucky,  intersected  by  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio,  and 
Sonthwestem,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  other  railroads;  484  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 
17,95(^  chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colled.  The  Green  rivw  forms  its  n.e. 
boundary,  the  Hnddy  river  its  e.,  and  a  branch  of  the  Green  river  its  w.  boundary.  Its 
surface  Is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  containing  beds  of  bltuminotis  coal  and  Iron  ore,  which 
are  extensively  mined.  Its  soil  is  very  productive,  and  adapted  to  tobacco,  cotton,  every 
kind  of  grain,  and  the  raising  of  live  stock.  It  has  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  tobacco 
factories.    Co.  seat,  Greenville. 

HUHLHAVBEX,  in  Alsace-Lorraine.   See  HULHAUBKir, 

IfifHIXAV'BEV,  a  t.  of  Prossia,  ihtov.  of  Saxony,  capital  circle  of  H.,  on  the  Unstmt, 

80  m.  n.w,  by  w.  of  Erfurt.  It  ranked  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  Important  imperial 
free  city,  and  is  still  an  active  center  of  commerce.  It  has  manufactories  for  linen  and 
woolen  goods,  starch,  anise,  and  saffron  works,  and  carpet  and  leather  factories.  Pop. 
'90,  27.400.  Miihihausen  was  dopriveil  of  Its  municipal  independence  in  1803,  and 
made  over  to  Prussia,  with  which  it  has  since  remained  ineorporated,  excepting  for  a 
short  period  during  the  predominance  of  French  influence  in  QemaDy,  wdcd,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Napoleon,  it  was  Included  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphiuia,  but  it  was 
restoied  to  Prussia  in  1818. 

ITUEL'EEXlf,  the  name  of  two  manufacturing  towns  of  Rhenish  Prusaia,  distin- 
guished  from  cacli  other  as  jtf!  an  dor  .fiuAr  and  M.  am  Bhdn.  The  former,  situated  on 
the  river  Ruhr,  16  m.  n.  of  DDsseldorf,  is  a  flourishing  town,  chiefiy  Important  on 
account  of  its  trade  in  Ruhr  coal.  Excellent  river-steamers  are  built  here.  Sandstone  is 
extensively  quarried,  and  iron-works  and  machine-factories  are  in  operation.  Cotton- 
spinning,  weaving,  printing,  tanning,  and  paper-making  are  earned  on.  Pop.  '90, 
27,903<  M.  am  Rkein,  nearly  opposite  Cologne,  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  silk 
goods;  there  are  dye  works  and  paper  and  oil  mills  In  operation,  and  considerable  trade 
and  commerce.    Pop.  '90,  30,096. 

MuHk.  Jobs,  b.  Gla^w,  1810;  educated  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the 
East  Indu  school  at  Haueybuiy,  and  engaged  in  the  civil  service  in  British  India  in 
18S8-S8.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Indian  languages,  history,  and  antiquities, 
and  wrote  rellgioua  tracts  in  Sanskrit  Terse.  In  1868  lie  retired  from  the  service  and 
after  that  time  ha  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  adTanoement  of  oriental  litera- 
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tar^  eepecUny  In  Its  bearing  upon  Christianity.    Having,  in  1848,  offered  to  the 
Temty  of  Cambridge  a  prize  of  £500  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  errors  of  the  Hindu  „jr 
Wm  or  philosophy,  and:  expounding  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  learned  natives  of 
India,  he  gave,  in  1863,  £5.000  to  tlie  university  of  Edinburgh  for  the  endowment  of  a 
profewotBhip  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  rAiloIogy.   Muir  did  much  to  help  the 

3>read  of  Christianity  among  the  Hindus.  He  not  only  contributed  to  the  transoo- 
J"^',^^^^  and  other  learned  societies,  but  published  Original  Sanskrit  Texts  on 
M«  Ortgtn  and  Etstory  of  India,  thar  Bdigion  and  Inatitvtiom,  5  vols.,  a  work  of  much 
Mamlng  and  very  useful  to  the  students  of  aanskrit  and  Indian  literature.  He  d.  1882, 

KUtB,  Sir  William,  b.  at  Glasgow,  1819 ;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Glasgoi\ 
and  Edinburgh,  and  in  1886  went  out  to  India,  and  entered  the  civil  service,  in  which 
he  rose  to  high  distinction.  He  also  became  eminent  as  un  orientalist.  In  1885  he  was 
wpolnted  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
o/^^woM^"'^  ^iijon/  Atom  (1868,  4th  vS.,  1861;  abridged  edition,  1871):  The 
Corm  (1S78) ;  The  Saniy  Od^tiaU  (1881) ;  UaJumet  and  Isiam  (1884),  etc. 

KUZDET,  orUouxilBN,  in  lat.  41-  SCSO'  n..  long.  133"  87  e.,  the  capital  of  Shdng- 
ldn|^  the  chief  proT!n<»  of  Manchuria.  Its  Chinese  name  is  Tungticn-foo,  si^ifying 
ilffiueiU  eapital,  a  translation  of  the  3Ianchu  Moukden,  meaning  jZ^ruAtn^.  It  lies  on  a 
branch  of  .the  river  Liao,  about  600  m.  n.e.  of  Peking.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
w^  about  10  m.  in  circumference,  including  an  inner  wall  8  m.  in  circuit,  inclosiig  the 
emperor's  summer  residence.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  emperors  to  enlarge 
and  beautih'  this  the  metropolis  of  the  Manchu  race,  but  with  only  partial  success.  The 
fuiUy  residence  and  place  of  sepulture  of  the  founders  of  the  reigning  dynasty  is  Hiug< 
Ui^.  about  60  m.  e.  of  Mukden.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  mountain  valley  near  the 
palisade  which  separates  the  province  from  Kirin.  The  emperor  Kienlung  rendered 
himself  celebrated  among  his  subjects,  and  the  city  of  Mukden  better  known  abroad  by 
a  poetical  eulogy  upoa  the  city  and  province,  which  was  printed  in  64  different  forma 
of  Chinese  writmg.  In  1631  Mukden  became  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Manchu 
anperors,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  several  superior  tribunals  of  a  Chinese  viceroy  of  the 
first  rank.  Nineteen  leagues  from  Mukden  is  its  port,  Niuchwang,  or  Newchwang 
(more  correctly  known  as  Ying-tz,  i.e.,  "camp"  or  "military  station  ),  which  has  been 
cpeaed  recently  to  foreign  commerce.  It  is  shallow,  difficult  of  access,  and  during  many 
mcHiths  of  the  year  closed  by  ice.   Pulse,  cattle,  amd  drugs  are  its  chief  exports. 

XUSHTAS  TABKk^  b.  In  Turkey,  1832,  and  generally  believed  to  have  be«n  a  natural 
son  of  the  sultan,  Abdul  Medjid.  He  wtis  educated  at  the  Constantinople  military 
scliool ;  wad  rapidly  promoted  and  became  successively  professor  aiid  governor  of  the 
school.  In  1863  he  served  as  a  staff  ofQcer  in  tlic  Montenegrin  campaign,  and  subsequently 
in  minortroubleswiththe  Arabs.  Atthe breaking  out  of  the  Bosnian  insurrection  he  was 
made  governor-general  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  where  be  had  some  success,  but  in- 
curreda  severe  defeat  at  Dula  Pass,  and  in  the  Montenegrin  campaigns  of  1876  bfid,  on  the 
wholes  bnt  small  success.  In  1877  Mukhtar  had  charge  of  the  campaign  against  Rus^ 
inAj^idc  Turkey,  and  on  April  29  was  defeated  and  driven  from  E:ars;bnt  in  a  number 
of  severely  contested  battles  during  the  next  two  months,  his  troops  displayed  great 
courage  and  reg^ned  the  posiUon.  On  Oct.  11,  the  Russians  gained  an  important  vie- 
tonr  over  Mukhtar,  driving  him  back  to  Kara,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Erzeroom.  The 
&11  of  Kara  pracUcudly  decided  the  war.  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  MnUitar  was 
recalled,  ana  replaced  by  Ismail  Kurd  Pasha^ 

KULA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Mureia,  Spain,  Is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Se- 
gora,  about  twenty-two  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Murcla.  The  town  itself  is  unimpor- 
tant, bnt  has  some  reputation  from  the  warm  sulphurous  baths  known  as  Bafios  de  Mula 
some  three  miles  east  of  the  town.    Pop.  (commune),  10,800. 

KUIATTO.   See  Mixed  Races. 

KVLBEBBT.  Moms,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  moraeea,  natives  of  temper- 
ate and  warm  climates,  -with  deciduous  leaives,  unisexusl  flowers  in  short,  thick  spikes, 
•  4-parled  perianth,  containing  either  four  stamens  or  one  pistil  with  two  styles,  the 
perianth  of  the  fenoale  flowers  becoming  succulent  and  closlDg  over  the  small  pericarp, 
the  whole  spike  coalesdng  into  an  aggre^te  fruit. — ^The  Common  Mulberrt,  or  Black 
Mulbkrbt  (Jf.  nigra),  Is  a  native  ofthe  middle  parts  of  Asia,  but  was  introduced  into 
the  s.  of  Europe  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  now  almost  naturalized  there. 
It  is  a  low  tree^  much  branched,  with  ttiick  rough  bark  and  broad  heart-shaped  leaves, 
which  are  unequally  serrated  and  very  rough.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  middle  parts  of 
Europe,  and  succeeds  well  in  the  a.  of  England,  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  it 
requires  a  wall.   The  perianth  and  stigmas  a^  roughly  ciliated,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a 

?urplish-black  color,  with  dark  red  juice,  fine  aromatic  flavor,  and  subacid  sweet  taste, 
he  fruit  is  much  esteemed  for  dessert;  an  excellent  preserve  and  a  pleasant  light  wine 
are  made  of  it.  The  tree  often  produces  its  fruit  in  prodigious  quantity.  The  wood  is 
employed  in  cabinet-work,  but  is  not  of  much  value.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for 
feeoing  silk-worma  The  black  mulbeny  lives  long;  trees  still  existing  in  England  are 
known  to  be  mors  than  800  years  old.  it  is  pro[»^ted  by  seed,  by  auckera,  by  layers, 
or  by  cnttlDgs.   It  suooeeds  oest  in  a  rich  light  soil.— The  Whitk  Mdi^birbt  (JT.  oOa) 
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is  s  native  of  China,  and  lias  been  there  planted  from  time  immemorial  for  the  sake  of  ita 
leaves,  which  are  the  best  food  for  silk-worms;  on  which  account  also  it  has  been  culti 
Tated  in  the  a.  of  Europe  since  about  1540.  In  North  America  it  does  not  succeed  fur- 
ther n.  than  lat.  48°,  being  somewhat  more  impatient  of  frost  than  the  black  mulben^r. 
The  perianth  and  stigmas  are  smooth;  the  fruit  is  almost  white,  and  is  much  less  palat- 
able than  that  of  the  black  mulberrj,  although  Id  this  respect  there  is  great  difference 
among  the  many  varieties.  A  rob  made  of  it  is  useful  in  sore  throat.  The  best  variety 
for  feeding  silk-worms,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  abundant  leaves,  is  th^ 
called  the  Philitfise  Mulberry.  In  India  the  white  mulberry  is  treated  aa  a  bush, 
and' cut  down  twice  a  year;  the  shoots,  stripped  of  their  leaves,  being  thrown  away, 
although  the  bark  has  long  been  used  In  China  and  Japan  for  making  paper.  It  growa 
readi^  from  cuttingB-  llio  root  has  a  oonuderable  reputation  as  a  veimifuge. — The 
Red  aEuIjBBBBT  {M.  rubra),  a  native  of  North  America,  abounding  particularly  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Missouri,  endures  severe  frosts  much  better  than  either  of  the  pieced- 
ing,  and  IS  therefore  prefened  for  cultivation  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Its  fruit  is  de^ 
red,  and  almost  as  pleasant  as  the  black  mulberry.  The  wood  is  much  more  valuable; 
being  fine-grained,  strong,-  and  adapted  even  (or  ship-building.  The  tree  attains  a  height 
of  60  ft.  or  more.— Xhe  Indian  Mulberrt  (Jf.  Indiea)  has  black  fruit  of  a  delicate 
flavor,  and  the  leaves  are  extensively  used  for  feeding  silk-worms  in  China.  Cochin- 
China,  and  Bengal. — M.  atro-purpurea  has  been  introduced  into  India  from  China  for 
feeding  sUk-wonns.  JH.  Maurittana,  a  native  of  Madagascar  and  Mauritius;  M.  eettidi- 
Mia  and  Mi  wrjflifijlia,  Peruvian  species;  M.  Tatariea,  a  native  of  Central  Mia;  M. 
UBviga4a,  the  species  most  common  in  the  n.  of  India;  and  M.  CbsAnMriana,  a  native  of 
Ca^mere,  produce  pleasant  fniit;  M.  dufeu,  a  native  of  the  n.  of  India,  is  Said  to  be 
superior  in  flavor  to  all  others. 

The  Papbr  Mui3ebrt  {Brouuonetia  papyri/era)  differs  from  the  true  mulberries  in 
having  the  female  flowers  collected  iu  a  globular  mass.  The  tree  is  of  moderate  size,  or, 
in  culavation,  a  bush  of  6-12  ft.  high;  with  leaves  either  simple  orlobed,  a  native  of 
India,  Japan,  and  the  islands  of  the  Rusiflc  ocean,  but  now  not  uncommon  In  pleasure- 
grounds  in  Europe  and  North  America.  The  islanders  of  the  Pacific  cultivate  tne  ptwer 
mulberries  with  great  care.  They  make  a  kind  of  clothing  from  the  bark,  using  for  this 
purpose  the  bark  of  small  branches  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  they  macerate  in 
water,  and  then,  scraping  off  the  epidermis,  press  and  beat  the  moist  slips  together.  The 
paper  also,  which  is  used  in  Japan  and  many^arts  of  the  east,  is  ia  great  part  made  from 
the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  of  this  plant,  which  for  this  purpose  is  boiled  to  a  pulp,  and 
treated  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  pulp  of  rags  in  Europe.  When  the  shoots  are 
cut,  new  ones  spring  up  veij  rapidly. — Sim-worms  eat  the  leaves  of  the  p^ter  mulbeny. 
~-The  fruit  Is  oblong,  of  a  dark-scanet  color,  sweetish,  but  insipid. 

mriDXB,  GEBABDtrs  JoHA.ininES,  a  dlatingoished  Dutch  chemist,  was  b.  In  1802  at 
Utrecht,  Netherlands,  where  his  father  was  a  physiclui.  After  obtaining  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  his  native  town  in  183S,  he  commenced  the  prae- 
tlce  of  his  profesdon  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  appointed  to  teatii  botany,  and  subse- 
quently chemistry,  in  the  newty-estabUshcd  medical  school  of  that  city.  In  1841  he  waa 
dected  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  in  consequence  of  t^e  abili^ 
he  had  displayed  in  various  memoirs  published  in  the  Dutch  scientific  loumals.  He  la 
best  known  to  the  general  reader  as  the  discoverer  of  protein  (q.v.),  which  he  maintains 
to  be  the  main  ingredient  of  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  etc ;  but  the  existence  of  which  as 
an  independent  chemical  compound  ia  at  the  present  day  not  generally  admitted.  He  Is 
the  author  of  numerous  excellent  works  on  physiolo^cal  and  agricultural  chemistry,  on 
the  chemistry  of  wine  and  beer,  on  diet  and  nutrition,  etc.,  which,  in  consequence  <rf 
their  being  written  in  Dutch,  are  far  less  known  in  this  country  than  they  deserve.  Hla 
Chemutrjf  of  VvetabU  and  An^l  I^yakHogy  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Fromberg,  and  his  CKem^^  ^  Wint  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones.  He  d.  1880. 

KUIB  (Lat.  multu,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Gr.  moloa,  labor,  and  with  Eng. 
ntoH),  a  hybrid  animal,  the  offspring  of  the  mate  a^  and  the  mare,  much  used  and  valued 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  ears  are  long;  the  head,  croup, 
and  tail  resemble  those  of  the  ass  rather  than  those  of  the  horse;  but  In  bulk  and  stature 
the  mule  ap|)roacbes  more  nearly  to  the  horse.  The  mule  seems  to  excel  both  the  ass  and 
the  horse  in  intelligence;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  powers  of  miiscular  endurance;  and  its 
Bure-footedness  ps^cularly  adapts  it  to  mountamous  countries.  It  has  been  common 
from  veiy  ancient  Umes  tn  many  parts  of  the  east ;  and  la  mudi  used  also  In  most  of  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  in  the  mountfdnous  parts  of  South  America 
Great  care  is  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  mules  in  Spain  and  Itafy,  and  those  of  particu- 
lar districts  are  highly  esteemed.  In  ancient  times  the  sons  of  kings  rode  on  mules,  and 
they  were  yoked  in  chariots.  They  are  still  used  to  draw  the  carnages  of  Italian  cardi- 
nals and  other  ecclesiastical  dienltaries.  Both  in  Spain  and  in  South  America  mules 
employed  to  carry  burdens  are  £'iven  in  troops,  each  preceded  by  an  animal — in  South 
America  unially  an  old  mare — called  the  madrina,  or  godmother,  to  the  neck  of  whitA 
a  little  bell  Is  attached,  and  the  mules  follow  with  the  greatest  docUity. 

Aa  in  other  hybrid  animals  ^nerally,  males  are  more  nnmeroua  among  mules  than 
females,  hi  the  proportion,  it  is  said,  of  two  or  three  to  one.   There  Is  no  Instance  on 
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record  of  olbpriagr  produced  hj  two  mnles;  but  instances  occun  although  rarely,  of  thelc 
prodaciug  ofltepdiig  with  the  hone  and  with  the  nss.  The  mule  is  veiy  superlOT  in  om, 
strength,  and  beauty  to  the  hinny,  the  oSepring  of  the  male  hone  and  the  female  aa. 

MVLE.   See  SFimnse. 

MPLET-HAMAit,  Snn,  b.  1881 ;  succeeded  bis  father,  BidI  Muley-Mohammed,  as 
mltan  of  Morocco,  1878.  In  1880  reports  of  shocking  cruelties  to  the  Jews  in  his  do- 
mlnioas  resulted  In  the  oalllng  of  an  intemntional  conference  at  Madrid  by  the  king  of 
Bpaln.  The  Saltan  agreed  to  the  protocol  of  the  conference,  calling  for  liberty  of  con- 
meDce  In  his  dominions ;  bnt  his  IncapactW  or  unwiUfngneas  to  carry  out  any  genuine 
reform  left  the  conditifm  of  the  Jews  only  slightly  ameliorated.   He  a.  In  1894. 

WmSOXO,  Elisha,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  MontroBB,  Fenn.,  abt.  1838;  educated  at  Yale  col- 
lie, at  Andover  theological  sem.,  and  in  Europe,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  study  and 
Iravel.  He  took  holy  orders  in  ihe  Prot.  Epls.  church,  and  became  rector  of  a  parish 
Id  South  Orange.  N.  J.  He  afterwards  lived  in  retirement  at  Montrose,  Penn.,  spend- 
ing hifl  time  In  close  study,  the  result  of  which  was  his  book.  The  Nation  ;  thsfounda- 
tiotu  ofOiva  Order  and  PaUtieal  Z4f*  (A«  United  StaUa,  which  has  ti(ken  high  rank 
among  the  social  adence  woi^  of  the  day.  Tbit  was  followed  hy  'jAe  RepuUie  ot  Ood, 
a  tbeM<^^cal  work  ot  great  miginalltr  and  power.  In  his  later  yean,  Dr.  Hulford 
made  OunlnldgB,  ISaim.,  his  home.   He  died  m  1^. 

■DIABATB,  CoiraTAimint  Johh  Phipps,  Lord.  1734-03;  b.  England;  son  of 
Baron  Mulgrave,  an  Irish  peer.  He  entered  the  British  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
made  post-captain  in  1785.  He  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Lincoln  In 
1788.  and  distinguished  himself  In  the  debates  on  libels  and  on  the  Westminster  election  ; 
on  the  latter  subject  he  published  a  pamphlet.  Id  1778  be  started,  with  two  ships,  on 
an  exploring  expeditioD  toward  the  n.e.  Arctic  regions,  and  was  stopped  by  ice  at 
90"  48'  n.  lat  He  gave  an  account  of  this  voyage  in  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  totoarA 
the  JibrtX  Pole,  1774.  He  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  ^od  a  peer,  1784* 
■ULQKAVE  IKLUnM;  an  'archipelago  In  the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  between  lat  8*  i 
and  \y  n.  and  long.  160°  and  177°  e. ;  composed  of  the  groups  of  Brown,  Raiick,  Badack, 
Scarborough,  and  Eingsmill.  The  name  is  also  applied.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  to  the 
small  group  of  the  Badack  chain,  which  was  examined  by  lieut.  Perclyal  in  1^.  The 
group  forma  a  circular  chain  of  narrow  strips  of  land,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  inclosing 
an  inland  sea  140  m.  in  circumference.   The  islands  are  low  and  of  a  coral  formation. 

■VLHAITflEa'  (Fr.  Muthow),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial  territory  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Pop.  *96,  88,040.  Utllhausen  ia  built  on  a  small  island  between  the  Ul  and 
the  Rhone  and  Rhine  canal,  and  Is  an  important  station  on  the'Strasburg  and  Basel  line 
of  railway.  It  lies  In  a  fertile,  well'Watered  district,  and  nnka  as  one  of  the  moat  active 
eenten  of  tntdo  in  Alsaoe;  while  it  ia  also  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  of 
TaiiouB  mercantile  and  trade  unlnia.  which  have  exercised  a  benefldal  influence  on  the 
induetrial  activity  of  the  country.  Its  numerous  manufactories  produce  superior  woolen 
and  fine  cambric  goods,  excellent  leather,  morocco,  and  carpets;  in  addition  to  which, 
hs  printing  and  dye  works  for  cotton,  muslin,  wool,  and  silk  fabrics  are  almost  unrivaled 
in  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  the  colors  and  elegance  of  the  patterns  employed.  Mt\U 
bausen  has  extensive  bleaching-works,  and  is  noted  for  its  cotton  and  woolen  stocking 
manufactories,  its  breweries  and  distilleries,  starch  and  straw  works,  and  for  Its  iron- 
WOTks,  in  which  locomotives  and  various  forma  of  steam-en^ncs  are  extensivdy  manu- 
factured. These  manufactures,  together  with  com,  wine,  and  brandy,  form  the  staple 
articles  of  its  very  extensive  trade. 

MQlhausen  eariy  acquired  commercial  importance,  having  been  erected  into  a  free 
Imperial  city  by  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  in  1273.  By  siding  with  some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  in  the  14th  c,  it  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  neutrality  in  the 
feuds  between  the  empire  and  iSance.  In  1533  MQlhausen  adopted  the  reformed  faith. 
It  remained  a  part  of  the  circle  of  the  upper  Rhine  till  1798,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  France.   It  became  a  town  of  the  German  empire  after  the  war  of  1870-71. 

XUIJi,  after  the  isle  of  Skye,  the  largest  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  tKlongs  to  the  county 
of  Argyle,  and  Is  washed  on  the  w.  and  a.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  bounded  on  the  n.e. 
Iry  the  soand  of  UulL  It  la  triangular  In  shape,  hollowed  on  the  w,  side  by  an  inlet  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  is  deeply  Indented  bv  sea-lochs,  of  which  the  principal  are  Loch-na- 
Eeal  and  Loch  Scrradan.  Area  aiiout  287,000  statute  acres,  of  which  12,470  are  arable; 
pop.  "Ol,  exclusive  of  the  neighboring  islets,  Mm.  Its  surface  Is  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  mountafns,  generally  lounded  Id  outline,  and  rising  in  Ben  More  3,186  ft 
high.  Of  its  fresh-water  lakes.  Loch  Erisn  aad  Loch  Ba  are  the  chief.  Wood  abounds 
In  the  north;  but  owing  to  the  generally  tnme  character  of  the  mountains,  the  great 
Btretcbes  of  moorland,  and  the  absence  of  well-defined  valleys,  the  scenery,  with  the 
exception  of  that  on  the  coast,  is  uuinteresting.  The  land  under  cultivation  occurs 
cbiefly  on  the  shores  and  at  the  heads  of  the  several  lochs.  The  soil  is  unusually  fertile; 
bnt  tbe  great  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  gales, 
fender  it  dmost  wholly  unfit  for  agriculture.    The  land  is  principally  laid  out  in  stock- 


town,  Tobermory  (pop.  1344),  Id  the  north.  The  iiarbor  of  Tobermory  is  one  of  the  best 
and  ^lafest  in  the  Hebrides.  A  low-T?ater  pier  was  completed  here  In  Mar.,  1804.  It 
eBablea  tit  earners  to  land  in  any  state  of  the  tide.  ^  - 
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KULU'HT,  James  Bobert  Ma.dibom,  b.  K.  T.,  1818;  entered  the  navy,  16S2,  and 
was  made  lieutenant  tn  1844.  In  the  Mexican  ^'ar,  he  was  stationed  on  the  coast  of 
Mexloo.  He  was  appointed  commander  In  1801,  and  was  captain  of  the  Oneida  at  the 
battle  of  Mobile  bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,  was  severely  wounded,  and  lost  his  right  arm.  He 
became  commoJore  In  1870  and  rear-admiral  in  1874;  retired,  1870;  d.  1887. 

KULUZV.  a  genus  of  plants  {oeriKutcum)  of  the  natural  order  Bcrophulariacen,  con- 
sisting of  tall,  more  or  less  woolly,  biennial  or  perennial  herbs  with  flowers  in  dense 
spikes  or  terminal  racemes.  Calyi  five-parted,  corolla  somewhat  unequally  fiTe-lobed, 
wheel-shaped,  five  woolly  stamens,  and  a  two-cellcd,  two-valved,  many-eeeaed  capsule. 
Three  European  species,  K.  blattaria,  Y.  lyehnitU,  andF!  ttopn/f,  have  been  naturalized  in 
North  America,  and  in  Europe  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  two  allied  species,  V.  thaptiforme, 
and  V.  pfUomoides,  are  also  collected.  The  only  species  growing  in  North  America 
which  is  used  in  mediciDe  is  V-  Viapmt,  the  common  mullein,  so  wen  met  in  pasture- 
fields  and  on  roadsides.  It  has  leiives  from  8  to  13  in.  long,  the  upper  ones  sessile,  and 
all  decurrent,  varying  in  shape  from  elliplic  to  oblong  and  oval-lanceolate;  more  or  less 
crenate  on  the  margin,  and  thickly  covered  with  soft  white  hairs.  They  have  but  little 
smell,  are  mucilaginous,  and  have  a  faintly  bitter  taste.  The  corolla  and  the  adhering 
stamens  are  the  only  part  of  liie  flower  which  is  collected  for  the  shops  generally.  The 
corolla  is  about  1^^  in.  broad,  the  three  upper  stamens  having  fllaments  covered  with 
white  wool;  the  two  lower  ones  lonrar  and  smooth,  with  elonested  decurrant  anthers. 
The  flowers  are  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  in  dry,  weH-stoppered  bottles,  which  preserves 
their  delicate  color;  dampness  causes  them  to  turn  dark,  Moriu  obtained  from  them  a 
trace  of  a  yellowish  volatile  oU,  a  fatty  substance,  sugu",  and  coloring  matter,  which  is 
insoluble  in  etiier  and  cold  water,  but  yields  an  alcoholic  solution  wluch  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  leaves  (joUa  vainueCi 
furnish  the  principal  medicinal  properties  of  the  plant,  but  the  flowers  are  used  to  make 
poultices,  and  the  whole  flower,  with  the  peduncle,  is  often  used  by  the  Oennans  to 
make  a  gargle  for  ulcerated  sore  throat.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  respiratory  oi^^ans  and  tlie  bowels,  and  in  cystitis  oil  impregnated  with 
the  volatile  oU  of  the  flowers  is  used  in  Qermany  for  frost  bite  and  hemorrhoids.  See 
lllus,,  Flowxbs.  vol.  VI. 

MULLEN,  Tobias,  d.d.,  b.  Flushtown,  Ireland,  1818;  was  educated  at  the  national 
schools,  and  entered  Haynooth  colt.,  1840 ;  came  to  America,  1813 ;  wag  ordained  a 
Rom.  Catli.  priest,  and  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Erie,  Penn..  1868. 

inrLLKHB,  Joseph,  d.d.,  1820-79  ;  b.  London,  entered  Coward  college  in  1837  ;  took 
the  degree  of  b.a.  in  1841  at  the  university  of  London;  was  ordained  in  184S,  and  the 
same  year  embarked  fcr  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  misKionary  vocieiy. 
He  prepared  statistics  of  the  missions  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  visited  the  mission.  In 
1858  he  visited  England.  la  1865,  beiujg  invited  to  be  assistant  secretary  with  Dr.  Tid- 
nian,  he  returned  to  England  after  visiting  the  missions  in  India  and  China.  At  Dr. 
Tidman's  death  he  became  sole  foreign  secretary.  In  1870  he  wns  sent  as  a  delegate  of 
the  London  society  to  tlie  American  tK>ard.  After  an  absence  of  15  months  under  com- 
mission to  visit  the  Madagascar  mission,  he  published  Tadve  Months  in  Madagatcar. 
The  directors  having  acceptt-'d  from  Mr.  Arthington,  of  Leeds,  in  1875  a  liberal  offer  of 
help  for  a  new  mission  on  Lake  Tanganyka*  central  Africa,  Dr.  Mullens  accompanied 
Uie  party,  to  direct  the  organization  of  tlie  new  mission.  Arriving  at  Zanzibar,  he  con- 
duded  to  go  into  tlie  interior.  The  exposure  and  fatiguo  prostrated  him,  and  he  died  of 
oeritonitis,  July  10.  Dr.  Mullens  received  tins  degree  of  d.d.  from  Williams  college^ 
Mass.,  in  1881,  and  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh  ia  1868.  Besides  the  work  on 
Madagascar,  he  publialied  A  Brief  Eetieio  of  Ten  Tmrg  Missiojutry  lAibor  in  India,  between 
185^  and  1863;  London  and  Calcuiia  compared  in  iheir  Heathenism,  PrieHeget,  andP/v^ieUt. 

K&LLEU,  Chahles  Loms,  b.  Paris,  1815;  studied  art  at  the  school  of  fine  arts,  and 
■with  Gros  end  Cogniet.  He  was  director  of  the  Gol)elin  tapestry  factories  1850-53,  and 
became  Flandrin'a  succes.'ior  at  the  acliool  of  flue  arts  in  1864.  His  first  exhibited  picture 
was  "  Christmas  Morning"  (1887).  Hla  greatest  woric  is  "The  Appeal  of  the  Victims  of 
the  Terror."   Among  his  other  works  is  "  Lanjuinais  at  the  Tribune  "  (1868).  D*  lb02. 

XVXXZB,  Terdtnakd  rmr.  Bamn,  "h.  Germany.  1825;  educated  at  Kiel.  He  went 
to  Australia  in  1847,  and  for  the  next  S  years  was  engaged  In  twtanical  cxploratlODS.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  government  botanist  of  the  colony  of^Victoria.  He 
was  director  of  the  Melbourne  public  garden  1857-78.  He  is  the  author  of  FroffmeTiia 
PhytograpMB  Attitrali/p;  PUinte  of  Victoria;  Flora  Amtraliensia,  9  \o]a. ;  and  other  works. 
The  king  of  WUrtemberg  ennobled  him,  in  1871. 

inrLLES,  Jti  KiEDRicn,  a  German  pliilologist  b.  at  Jemnik,  Bohemia,  1834;  studied 
in  Vienna  in  1853-57:  was  librarian  there  in  1858-66;  became  In  1869  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  and  Sanskrit  at  the  university,  and  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  comparative  philology  and 
ethnology,  and  has  contributed  largely  on  these  subjects  to  periodicals.  His  principal 
works  are  Beiie  der  oetterrfiefmehen  Wegatte  Nocarra;  Zinguittiaeher  TkeUi  Bthnoarapk- 
m7i£r  Theff;  AUgenutM  Mhrioffraphie. 

KVLLBS,  Fbiedsicu  Max  (MAxmiLTAK),  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  orientalist 
WM  bora  at  Dessau,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessnu,  Dec.  6,  18S8.    His  bUb^ 
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Wilhelm  MQUer,  distinguished  not  only  for  his  worth  as  a  man,  and  bis  extensive  and 
tliorourii  BchoUuBhip,  but  as  one  of  ibe  first  German  lyric  poets,  was  librarian  of  the 
duoil  ubruy,  but  died  prematurely,  Oct.,  1837.  If  Qller  received  the  elements  of  faia 
education  at  Dessau,  and  then  went  to  Lelpdc,  where,  under  Prof.  Hermann  Broclr. 
haus,  he  began  the  study  of  Sanscrit.  This  he  soon  chose  as  his  special  pursuit;  and 
the  flnit  fruits  of  his  labors  appeared  in  a  translation  of  the  Hitopadem  (Leip.  1844).  In 
1644  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study  under  Bopp  and  Shelling,  and  consult  the  Sanscrit  MSS. 
to  be  found  there.  In  Paris,  whither  he  repaired  in  1845,  be  began,  at  the  instigation 
of  Bumouf,  to  prepare  for  an  edition  of  the  Itig-Veda,  with  the  commentary  of  Sfiyanfic- 
tiya.  With  this  view  he  came  to  England,  June,  1846,  to  examine  the  M38.  iu  the  East 
(odia  house,  London,  and  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford ;  and,  on  the  recommendation 
ttl  the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilscm,  the  East  India  company  commissioned  him  (1847)  to  edit 
the  Rig- Veda  at  their  expense.  The  flrst  volume  of  this  great  undertaking,  printed  at 
the  Oxford  university  press,  appeared  in  1849;  and  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume  was 
published  in  1874.  In  1850  Mailer  was  appointed  deputy  Taylorian  professor  of 
modem  languages  at  Oxford;  in  1854  he  succeeded  to  the  profeBsorship;  and  in  1858, 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  While  pursuing  his  labors  connected  with  the  Rig- 
Yeda,  MQlIer  baa  published  treatises  on  a  variety  of  philological  topics,  which  have  done 
more  to  awaken  in  England  a  taste  for  the  science  of  language  in  its  modem  sense  (see 
Qbakma^  than  thelaborsof  any  other  single  scholar.  Inheriting tlie  poetic  imagination 
and  fire  of  his  father,  MDUer  has  at  command  such  a  felicity  of  ilTustrntion,  that  Bubjecta 
dry  under  ordinary  treatment,  become  io  his  hands  attractive.  He  has  published  a 
translation  into  Qerman  of  'KiW6SeA'&Megha-d&.ta(K.^mg.  1847);  Tlu  languages  of  the  Seat 
of  War  in  the  East  (2d  cd.  Lond.  1855);  Comparative  Mj/t/iolagy  (iu  the  Oxford  Essays  for 
1856);  ^tory  of  Aneitnt  Santerit  IMerature  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1860);  lectures  on  The  Seienc4 
^Lanffuage  (1861,  last  ed.  1880),  The  Science  of  KelMon  (1870).  CAips  from  a  German 
Workahop,  in  4  vols.,  was  published  1888-75  ;  the  Hibbert  lectures  on  The  Origin  and 
Qrtnrth  ^Religion,  in  18^ ;  Seleded  &aia8,  in  1881.  He  Is  author  cd  a  romaucc,  Ger- 
man Love,  originally  issued  in  Oemiany.  Re  is  editor  of  the  important  series  Tht  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Ea^  is  one  of  the  8  foreign  members  of  tbe  Instftnte  of  France,  and  has 
noelTed  the  degree  of  ll.d,  from  Cambridge  and  Edinbuish. 

kVlLEB.  Gboboe,  b,  Kroppenstadt,  Prussia,  in  1805;  was  sent  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  11  to  the  cathedral  clasucal  school  at  Halberstadt  to  prepare  for  the  university. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  left  the  school  and  read  the  classics  with  Dr.  NageL  After  spending 
2|  years  at  the  gymnamum  of  Nordliausen,  he  entered  the  university  of  Ilalle,  and  ob- 


temporary  loan;  no  answer  came;  but  he  received"  the  amount  asked  from  some  one  who 
had  heard  of  his  application,  with  an  anonymous  letter  written  in  a  very  Christian  tone. 
In  June,  1838,  he  was  invited  to  London  by  the  society  for  promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  to  engage  in  its  service  for  six  months;  but,  as  the  Prussian  law  required  from 
him  three  years  military  duty,  he  was  unable  to  accept.  But  a  severe  illness  rendering 
him  nnfit  for  military  service,  he  was  exempted,  and  in  Mar.,  1839,  reached  London. 
He  studied  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  Becoming  ill  lie  went  to  Teignmouth  for  medical  aid. 
L'nable  to  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  Jews'  society,  he  ceased  to  bc.one  of  its  stu- 
dents in  1830.  He  then  settled  as  pastor  of  Ebenezer  Chapel.  l«l»oring  also  In  Bristol. 
He  gave  up  pew  rents,  and  depended  on  voluntary  gifts,  for  which  a  box  was  placed  in 
the  chape!.  Often  reduced  to  a  few  shillinga  be  made  known  his  wants  "  to  the  Lord 
only,"  and  they  were  supplied.  In  1884  he  and  liis  co-laborers  establidied  tbe  scrip 
tural  knowledge  institutiou  for  liomeand  abroad,  "  to  assist  day  schools,  Sunday-schools, 
and  adult  schools,  to  supply  cheap  B  l>los,  aud  aid  missionary  societies."  In  Dec, 
1833,  after  a  visit  to  the  continent,  he  published  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an 
orphan  house  for  destitute  children  bereft  of  both  parents.  In  a  second  statement,  dated 
Jan.  16,  1886,  he  said:  "It  is  intended  to  receive  the  children  from  the  7th  to  the  12tb 
year,  and  to  let  them  stay  in  the  house  till  they  are  able  to  go  to  service.  Spontaneous 
offers  of  money  and  service  were  received,  aod  the  opening  of  the  home  was  announced 
May  18,  1880.  Br  May,  1^7,  there  were  64  children  in  tbe  two  bouses,  and  at  the  end 
of  year  Mr.  Holter  published  the  flrst  part  of  his  narrative.  At  the  end  of  1836, 
there  were  86  orphans  In  three  houses;  at  the  end  of  1856,  therewere  297.  Rewrote: 
"Without  any  one  having  been  personally  applied  to  for  anything  by  me  tbe  sum  of 
£84,441  6b.  S^d.  had  been  given  to  me  for  the  orphans,  as  the  result  of  prayer  to  God." 
He  states  how  this  has  been  expended,  and  he  acknowledges  the  (pfta  sent  to  him  for  hia 
own  use.  The  number  of  orphans  increased,  and  the  buildings  were  multiplied  until  in 
1875,  "2,000  children  were  lodged,  fed.  and  educated,  without  a  shilling  of  endowment, 
without  a  committee,  without  organization,  by  funds  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 
Id  addition  to  the  support  of  his  orphans,  Mr.  MQller  through  bis  institution  sustains 
"  niuierotu  foi^gn  and  home  missionaries  and  schools,  and  provides  for  tbe  circulation 
of  TBrt  numbers  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts,"  rcfusmg  to  make  any  appeal,  or 
hold  any  meetings,  relying  on  the  eflBcacy  of  ftuth  and  prayer.  Believing  that  be  Is  an 
instnmient  in  Oca's  lumd,  working  by  nith  and  pra^r,  he  says  he  issues  no  adTartise- 
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mentfl  or  haodbtlls  of  any  <^  his  serrices.  His  IfamUiBe  and  other  bookB  and  pamphlet* 
have  a  hine  sale,  and  are  among  the  means  for  ^ving  information  of  his  work.  He  it 
rightly  held  in  high  esteem  for  stncerit^r  of  character  and  grand  usefulness:  his  worit  is 
its  own  testimonial  both  as  to  its  Christian  sourees  and  its  practical  results.  It  is  sue- 
gested  by  some  that  bis  advertised  abstinence  from  all  advertisement  and  solicitation  Is 
Itself  the  most  moving  solicitation  to  the  public  heart;  and  that  while  his  success  is  to  be 
•urely  counted  an  answer  to  prayer,  the  prayer  in  this  case,  no  less  than  in  others,  is 
answered  in  the  use  of  the  adequate  instrumentalitiea 

l^DXLES,  Qkrhabd  Frtbdbioh,  1705-88 ;  b.  Germany ;  educated  at  Leipsic.  Eater* 
Ing  the  newly  establisbed  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  he  gave  instruction  in  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  Latin,  and  was  soon  appointed  professor  of  history.  In  1740  he  went  to  Bibe- 
ria,  where  he  remained  10  years  engaged  in  the  study  of  its  antiquities  and  geograpby. 
On  his  return,  he  iKcame  historiographer  to  the  empire,  and,  in  1766,  lieeper  of  the 
naUonal  archives.  He  drew  up  for  the  government  a  collection  of  its  treaties,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  works  on  Russian  historv,  whereon  he  was  the  first  authority.  His  moat 
important  book,  a  OoUectifm  for  tAtf  ifutt>fy  ^  BxMia,  appeared  at  St.  FeterBlnii;g,  In  • 
vola,  fnmi  1723  to  1761 

KTLLEB,  JoH.\NN,  early  German  mathematician.    See  RBOiOMonTANns, 

XVLIXB,  JoHAiTNKS  vox,  UstoriaD  of  Switzerland,  was  b.  Jan.  S,  1762,  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  where  hla  father  was  clei^inan  and  rector  of  the  gymnasium.  He  studied  at 
Gottlngen  under  Heyne,  Schliizer,  Walch  and  others.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  at  Sctiaffhausen,  and  in  the  same  year  published  hts  first  work,  Bellum  Oimbricum 
(Ziir.  1T72).  Already  he  had  commenced  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  investigation 
of  Swiss  chronicles  and  documents.  By  the  advice  of  his  friend  Bonstetten,  he  went 
to  Geneva  in  1774,  where  he  beoame  a  private  tutor;  and  also  (1778)  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  on  "  Universal  History,"  afterwards  published  in  24  volumes.  In  1781  be  was 
called  to  the  Ciolle^um  Carolinum  at  Gassel,  as  professor  of  statistics,  and  a  little  earlier 
publi^ed  the  first  volume  of  bis  great  work,  Oesdiiehte  dtr  Sdiwaeer.  In  1786  he  was 
appointed  librarian  and  councilor  of  state  to  the  elector  of  Mainz;  here  he  finished 
the  8d  volume  of  his  Swiss  Jiistory;  his  Darstellung  det  i-tir^tenfrMJirfw  (Leip.  1787);  and 
Bri^e  zweier  DorrUurren  (FrankfDrt,  1787).  In  1782  be  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  em- 
peror Leopold  gave  him  a  situation  in  the  privy  council,  and,  in  1800,  appointed  him  first 
imperial  librarian.  In  1804  he  left  Vienna  for  Berlin,  vrhere  he  wrote  Ueher  die  Oachiehte 
fned}-ieh'a  I.,  Ueher  den  Unter^ang  der  FreiheU  der  Atten  T^her,  Vfrsvch  uber  die  Zetltech- 
nungm  der  Vorufelt,  and  an  additional  volume  of  his  Swiss  history.  Introduced  to  Napoleon 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  was  appointed  by  him  (1807),  having  been  previously  dis- 
missed from  the  Prusnan  service,  secretary  of  ^tate  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia; 
but  died  at  Cassel,  May  29, 1808.  Mailer's  ^mmttiehe  Werke  were  published,  27  vols. 
Btuttgart,  1610-19;  new  edit.,  40  vols.,  1681-85. 

■tnXEB,  Johannes  Pktkb,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  present 
century,  was  b.  at  Coblenz,  Germany,  on  July  14,  1801.  He  began  to  study  with  a  view 
to  orders  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  but  in  1810  he  abandoned  his  theological  studies 
and  devoted  himself  to  medicine,  taking,  In  1822,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Bonn. 
Whilst  yet  a  student,  he  wrote  for  a  prize  the  treatise  Dc  Ufspiratione  Faiua  (Leip.  1823). 
He  became,  in  1824,  a  tutor;  In  1826,  an  extraordinary,  and  in  1830,  an  ordinary  professor 
of  physiology  and  anatomy  at  Bonn ;  and  in  18;iS  succeeded  Rudolphi  as  professor  lA 
anatomy  at  Berlin,  His  physiological  researches  were  most  industriously  prosecuted,  and 
were  rewarded  by  many  discoveries,  which  obttdned  for  him  a  high  reputation  in  the 
scientific  world.  He  di«l  of  apoplexy  at  Berlin,  April  28,  1858.  His  works  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  occupied  with  particular  topics  in  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy. 
Among  the  most  important  are — Zur  vergkiekenden  Fhysiaiogie  des  Qttiehimnm  aa 
Me.}iS(hen  und  der  Tniere  (Leip.  1826);  Qruiidriu  der  Vorktungen  Uber  die  Phytieiogie 
(Bonn,  1827);  Grundriei  der  VorkrungenOberaUgenmne  Pathologic  (Boon,  1829;  Be  Qlan- 
dutarum  Seeernetium  Slrueiura  PeniUori  earumqve  prima  Fbrmatione  in  Hemine  atgus 
AnimalUnit  (Leip.  1880);  Ueber  die  organitehen  Nerven  der  ereeiUen  mdnnHehen  OetehledU- 
torgane,  etc.  (Berlin,  1835);  and  Handbueh  der  Physiokigie  dot  MeTiseAen  (2  vols.  4th  ed. 
Coblenz,  1851).  "Manual  of  the  Physiology  of  Man,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  English.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  disserlions  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  connected  with  physiology,  the  most  important  of  wbicli  have  been 
separately  published.  His  latest  investigations,  on  infusoria,  were  published  in  1860. 
The  most  eminent  living  physiologists  of  Germany  received  tlieir  training  in  bis  scbooL 

lEULLEX,  JoBAvnx  FRiE3>Ricn  Wilhelu,  1782-1816  ;  b.  Germany  ;  studied  engrav- 
Ing  under  his  father,  Johann  Gottbard.  at  (btuttgart,  and  at  the  academy  and  the  Louvre 
inParis.  In  1808  his  engraving  of  "  St.  John  about  to  write  his  Revelation,"  after  Dom- 
enicliino,  won  him  a  high  reputation,  which  was  maintained  by  hif  "Adam  and  Eve 
under  the  Tree  of  Life."  after  Raphael.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  professor  of  engrav- 
ing in  the  Dresden  academy,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  execuUon  w  the 
plate  of  his  ^atest  work,  the  "Madonna  di  San  ^sto,"  after  Raphael's  picture  of  that 
name,  in  the  Dresden  gallery.   His  engravings  are  only  18  in  niunber,  mostly  portrait^ 
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tnchidiDg  SchUler,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  king  of  ■Wttrtemberg,  the  poet  Jacoby,  and  a 
medallion  of  Napoleon  I. 

■ULLXXf  Joa&int  GoTTHARD  VOH,  1747-1880;  b.  ■WQrtemberg;  educated  at  the 
Stuitgart  art  academy,  where  he  showed  such  a  talent  for  design  that  he  was  allowed  to 
give  up  bU  studies  for  the  church,  for  which  he  had  been  intended,  and  make  art  his 
profeseion.  He  at  first  studied  under  the  court  punter  Guibal,  but,  developiug  a  talent 
for  enuring,  went  to  Paris  in  1770,  where,  for  six  yean,  he  studied  under  the  e^^ver 
WiUe.  There  he  won  a  number  of  prizes,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
academy.  In  l77»  duke  Karl  recalled  him  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  tau^t  for  9  years,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  engrave  a  portrait  of  Louis  XVI. ,  by  Duplessis.  Next  in 
importance  to  this  is  his  engraving  ot  Trumbull's  ' '  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. "  He  became 
professor  of  engraving  on  lus  return  to  Stuttgart,  where  his  son  Johann  Friedrich  was  his 
most  proficient  pupil.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  principal  European  academies, 
and  was  knighted  in  1818.  Besides  those  mentioned,  his  best  works  are  a  "  Madonna 
della  Leggiola;"  a  "Bt.  Catherine  with  two  Angels,"  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  » 
*'  BchillerT'  after  the  portrait  by  Graf. 

HTFLLER,  Jclius,  a  German  theologian,  was  b.  at  Brieg,  Prussia,  April  10, 1801,  and 
was  a  brother  of  Sari  Otfrled  Mailer  (q.  t.)i  the  antiquary.  He  studied  at  Breslan  and 
GOttingen,  St  first  deroting  Idmself  to  law,  but  aftenrards  to  theology.  After  much 
mental  stmg^  he  adopted  religious  views  opposed  to  those  of  the  mtlonalists.  In  1835 
he  was  wppomted  pastor  at  SchOnbnion  and  nosen,  near  3trehlen,  where  he  remained  7 
years.  Having  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  tlieolo^cal  learning,  he  was  appointed  in 
1831  second  university  preacher  in  QOttingen,  and  there  lectured  on  practical  theology 
and  pedagogics.  The  spirit  in  which  he  labored  there  may  be  seen  from  his  sermons, 
entitled  I/at  OhrittUehe  Leben,  aeiae  Kdmpfe  mid  teins  FoUendung  (The  Christian  Life,  its 
Stru^jea  and  its  perfectioa,-  Brest.  1884;  8d  ed.  1847).  In  1884  he  became  extraordinary 
im>fessor  of  theology  in  G^ittingcn,  and  soon  after  ordinary  professor  in  Marburg,  from 
whidi  he  went  in  1^9  to  occupy  a  similar  chair  in  Halle.  The  work  on  which  his  repu- 
tation as  a  theologian  chiefiy  rests  is  that  on  sin,  Dif  Ohrii^iehe  Lehre  von  der  Sundo 
(Bresl.  1839;  4th  ed.,  revised  and  much  altered,  3  vols.,  1858),  which  has  been  translated 
Into  English.  He  afterwards  published  pamphlets  on  subjects  of  temporary  interest, 
particularly  in  vindication  of  the  cause  of  evangelical  union  against  the  attacks  of  the 
rigid  Lutherans.  It  was  he  who,  in  1850,  in  conjunction  with  Neander  and  Kitzsch, 
edited  aperiodical  entitled  Deutarhe  Zeitachrtft/tir  Ckritliich»  IFiaaenaeha/t  und  Chrittlichea 
Mem.  He  also  contributed  to  the  Theol,  Studun  und  KrU^ten,  His  work,  Die  Evau- 
gelitdu  Union  af^ieared  in  1S54.     D.  Kept.  27,  1878. 

KITLLKK,  Karl  Otfbied,  one  of  the  most  genhU,  richly  erudite,  and  Industrloua 
chusical  arclueologists  of  modern  times,  was  h.  Aug.  28,  1797,  at  Bri^,  Prussia.  He 
was  tlie  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  received  a  careful  education.  He  studied  at  Breslau 
and -Berlin.  His  taste  for  philological  and  archteolo^cal  studies  was  early  developed. 
The  first  fruit  of  his  learning  was  the  publication  of  the  Aeginetieorum  Liber  (BeT\.  1817), 
after  which  he  soon  received  an  appointment  to  the  Magdcdenum  in  Breslau,  where  his 
leisure  taoora  were  devoted  to  a  grand  attempt  to  aoal^  the  whole  circle  of  Greek 
myths.  In  1819  he  obtained  an  arcbsologicid  chair  in  GOttingcn;  and  to  thoroughly 
prepare  himself  for  it,  visited  the  collections  in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  Hu 
great  design  was  to  embrace  the  whole  life  of  ancient  Greece,  its  art,  politics,  industry, 
religion,  in  one  warm  and  vivid  conception — in  a  word,  to  cover  the  skeletons  of  anti- 
quity with  flesh,  and  to  make  the  dry  bones  live.  With  this  view  he  lectured  and  wrote 
with  a  fine  earnest  animation,  until  the  political  troubles  in  Hanover  made  his  ponition 
ancomfortable.  He  obtained  permission  to  travel,  and  made  tours  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
but  imfortunately  died  of  an  intermittent  fever  at  Athens  Aug.  1,  1840.  Mailer's  lit- 
erary and  scholany  activi^  stretched  over  the  whole  field  of  Greek  antiquity.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  fbr  many  new  and  striking  elucidations  of  the  geography  and  topog- 
raphy, literature,  grammar,  mythology,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  ancients.  His  woA 
on  the  Dorians  (Die  Dorter,  translated  into  I-lnglish  by  sir  Weorge  Cornwall  Lewis  and 
Henry  Tuflnell)  forms  the  2d  and  3d  vols,  of  his  OeechuJiien  UcUeniecher  Stdmme  und  StadU 
(new  and  improved  ed.  3  vols.  Bresl.  1844);  his  treatise  die  Wohimke,  Abstammuna 
und  mere  Oeeehiehte  de»  Maeedon.  VoUat  (Berl.  1835);  hu  Etnteker(Z  vols.  Bresl  1888); 
and  bis  maps  of  Greece,  are  works  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  ilepartmenta  of 
ancieot  history  and  ethnology.  His  ffan^nieh  der  AnMologie  der  Kujut  (Brest.  1880.  3d 
ed.  1840;  English  by  LeitchTLondon,  1860)  is  full  of  learning  and  of  acute  original  obeer- 
Tations.  HisProlegimeTientueijter  viutaen»ehaftlicJien  Mytlio^ie  (GOtt.,  1826)  led  the  way 
to  a  strictly  historical  explanation  of  the  ancient  myths.  The  work  by  which  he  is  proba- 
bly best  known  in  England  is  his  Hintory  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece  (Lond.  1840), 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  British  ' '  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. " 
MOIIer  died  before  finishing  it ;  what  he  had  finished  was  translated  into  English  bv  sir 
George  Cornwall  Lewis  and  Dr.  Donaldson,  the  latter  of  whom  continued  the  work  from 
wtiere  it  left  off— at  the  age  of  Alexander— down  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  The 
Gennaa  original  was  published  by  Mailer's  brother  (Bresl.  1841).  He  showed  himself 
also  an  acute  and  judicious  critic  in  his  editions  of  Varro,  De  LinffuA  LaHnA,  Featus,  J0$ 
SignifiaUione  Verhorwn,  etc.  His  contiibutlonfl  to  peviodiajs,  eneyclopc^as,  etc,  were 
likewise  nomerons  and  valuable. 
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ICtrLUB  Max.   See  Mt^LLBR,  Fbiedbich  Maximiliait. 

KUZXIB,  Otto,  1816-M,  b.  at  Schotten,  Hesse,  Germany;  novelist,  anthor  of  ftirytf 
(184S):  CharloUe  Ackemaa  (1854);  Aus  Fetrarcoi  alien  Tagen  (1861);  Der  MajartUAerr 
(1873),  and  Sehattm  auf  H6hen  (1881).    See  his  Life  by  Schulte  Tom  Briihl  (180&). 

][9lleb,  Otto  Fbkdebick,  1180-84:  b.  Copenhaffen;  became  tutor  to  a  younf{ 
nobleman,  with  whom  he  traveled  over  Europe.  Btudjuig  natural  history.  In  1768  he 
published  a  work  on  fuas^,  which  was  foltowed  by  two  works  oo  the  iosecls  and  ^ants 
of  the  district  when  he  Bred.  The  titles  of  these  works  wore :  Fauna  Inueiorum  ^VM- 
ricAadaUana,  17M;  and  Flmt  FHe^riehadatiana,  1767.  He  was  then  appointed  by  Fred- 
eric v.  of  Denmark,  to  continue  the  Flora  of  Deamsrk,  of  which  work  Oeder  had  pub- 
lished 3  ToU.  to  which  MQller  added  two.  In  1771  he  published  in  Qerman  a  treatise  On 
Certain  Worms  InkabUvig  F^h  and  Bait  Water.  In  this  work  he  gives  an  account  of 
tiie  structure  and  habits  of  annulose  animals.  His  Vermium  Terrestrium  et  Fhiviatilium 
mi  Animalium  Jnfutoriontm,  Helminthecorum,  et  Tettaceorum  non  Marinorum,  tucdneia 
Bideria,  wlilch  appeared  between  1773  and  1774,  describes  the  Infttsorr  animalcnle^  of 
which  he  discovered  many  new  species,  aud  which  he  was  the  first  to  oiTide  into  genera 
and  species.  It  also  contains  a  classification  of  the  testaceous  mollusca.  In  his  Hydra^- 
na  in  Agui*  Daiius  Paluttribui  Deteeta  et  Deaeripta,  1785,  be  describes  a  la^e  number  of 
minute  animals  hitherto  unknown.  In  1777,  he  published  a  catal^ie  of  the  animals  of 
Denmark,  under  the  title  of  Zodogiea  Danica  Prodromus.  In  1779  he  began  Uie  publi- 
cation of  his  Zoologia  Daiiiea,  which  was  intended  to  correspond  in  tbe  animal  kingdom, 
with  his  Flora  in  the  ve^table;  but  only  two  parts  were  ever  published.  In  ITw  was 
published,  edited  by  his  friend  Otho  Fabricius,  a  posthumous  work  on  the  infusoty 
animalcules. 

KfflXEB,  Pbter  Erasvub,  1776-1884  ;  b.  Copenhagen ;  studied  at  the  university 
there,  passing  his  theological  examination  1791.  After  spending  18  months  at  some  of 
the  Oermaa  universities  he  visited  France  and  England.  Returnluff  he  wrote  numerous 
vorks,  was  appointed  professor  of  theolon-  In  1801;  bishop  in  18l»;  in  1880  bishop  of 
Zealand,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  position Tn  Denm»k.  He  was  an  eminent  tiieolo^n, 
and  his  theological  works  on  The  Ohriitian  Moral  i^ntem;  Oroundt  for  Bdief  in  the 
Dignity  of  OhristianUy;  Oreed*  o^tAs  Ohridian  Churm,  all  In  Danish,  are  very  hlriily 
valued;  but  his  literary  reputation  resta  upon  his  essays  on  Danish  and  Norse  antiouities. 
Of  these  the  most  valuable  are.  On  ffie  Importance  of  the  Iceland  Language;  On  tlu 
and  Dedijie  of  Icelandic  Hietioriography;  On  the  Autltor  of  the  Edda  of  Sn6rro;  CrUieal 
JScaminafum  of  fi&0  La*t  Seven  Bo<^  ef  Baxo  Orammatieut;  ChiHeal  BxaminaOtm  «^ 
the  Traditionat  Hieiory  cf  Denmark  and  Norway;  and  above  all  his  SagcAB^SotMt,  or 
Library  of  the  Sagas,  8  vols.  In  this  he  gives  an  analysis  of  tbe  contents  of  all  the  loe* 
landlc  tagat  or  dories  now  existing.  He  was  the  editor  la  1805-30  of  the  Danish  LUerarjf 
QaMeat,  the  oldest  literary  journal  in  Denmark,  and  one  of  the  only  three  In  Eon^, 
whlidi  have  been  continued  for  a  ccntnry  without  interrapUon, 

K^IiLEB,  Sophie.  1808-30 ;  b,  Mannheim :  a  distinguished  German  actress.  Sbe 
made  her  first  appeuraace  on  the  stage  in  her  15th  year.  She  acted  at  Vienna,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin,  where  her  performances  were  highly  applauded.  She  was  aLsoreader  to  the 
empress  of  Austria. 

KliLLEB,  WiLHELM,  1794^1827;  b,  Dessau,  Germany;  educated  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  where  he  cultivated  philology  and  early  German  literature.  After  serving  in  the 
Prussian  army  through  the  campal^  of  1813,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  llteratnre, 
and  especially  of  early  German  poetry;  as  a  result  of  the  latter  study,  his  Blumenlese  aut 
den  mnnea&nger  appeared  in  1816.  It  was  followed,  two  years  later,  by  a  translation  of 
Marlowe's  Doctor  Fauslus,  After  spending  some  time  in  Vienna,  where  he  learned 
modern  Greek,  he  made  an  Italian  tour,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  hia  Jtom,  Bdmer, 
and  Romerinnen.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  classics  in  the 
Dessau  school,  and  librarian  of  the  ducal  library.  His  literary  reputation  was  raised 
to  a  high  pitch  by  the  publication  of  his  Oediehte  aus  den  ITinterlassimen  Papierm  SHtet 
Beisendm  Waldhornisten,  in  1834,  and  his  Lieder  der  Qrieeken  the  next  year.  He  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  the  composition  of  what  are  called  by  the  Germans  EeiaeUeder  or 
Wandmieder,  lyrics  of  travel  and  out-door  life.  He  contributed  to  Omnia,  and  other 
periodicals,  aiDd  to  encyclopaedias.    He  was  the  father  of  Max  MhUer. 

,  Hf^i^^  WiLUAK  JoKH,  181d-45,  bt  England;  studied  landscape  under  the  painter 
J.  B.  Fyne.  and  made  a  sketching  tour  through  Germaoy,  Switzeriand,  and  Italy.  His 
first  exhibited  picture  of  **  Peasants  on  the  Riiine"  was  not  Buccessful.  and  to  improve 
himself  in  his  irt  he  made  a  long  tour  through  Greece  and  Egypt,  studving  the  remains 
of  ancient  architecture.  In  1840  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  pictures  of  "Athens" 
and  "Memnon,"  which  showed  great  progress.  Two  years  afterwards  his  "Pictuiesqua 
Sketches  of  the  Age  of  Francis  I."  gave  him  a  high  reputation.  In  1848  he  joined  sir 
Caiarles  Fellows  In  the  expedition  to  bring  the  Xanthian  marbles  to  London.  As  a 
rjanlt  of  this  journey  he  exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  1B46  five  pictures:  "  Head  of  a 
Clngari;"  "  Ten*  Scene;"  "  Turkish  Merchants;"  "The  Burial  Ground  at  Smyrna,"  and 
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**  Cannon  <^  the  Kniriits  Templais."  These  pictures  were  hung  to  such  a  disadvantage 
as  to  escape  the  attention  of  most  of  the  spectators;  and  Muller  is  said  to  have  died  from 
cbanitt  in  coDsequence.  He  exhibited  at  the  British  institution,  the  year  of  his  death, 
a  "Dance  at  Xanthus,"  and  a  "  View  of  Rhodes."  Of  his  other  works,  some  of  his  ear 
lier  landscapes,  and  bis  later  "Bphiox"  and  "Prayers  in  the  Desert,"  desei've  meotioo. 
His  pictures  have  commanded  liigh  prices  since  bis  death. 

■ULLET,  MugU,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  the  type  of  the  family  mvffUida. 
In  this  family,  the  body  is  nearly  cylindricRl,  the  scales  are  large;  there  are  two  widely 
separated  dorsal  tins  the  first  of  which  has  only  four  stiff,  sharp  spines;  the  teeth  are  ex- 
tremely fine ;  the  gullet  is  closed  by  an  extraordinary  development  of  the  pharyngeal  bones, 
so  tliat  only  soft  and  thia  food  can  pass  down  it;  a  branch  of  the  stomadi  forms  a  kind  of 
pzzard.  The  best-known  of  this  family  lielong  to  tlie  genus  raiugU,  of  which  ihere  are 
many  species.  They  have  a  small  mouth,  wiUi  a  fold  or  crert  in  the  under  lip,  which 
fits  into  a  corresponding  notch  in  tbe  upper  one.  The  Common  Mullbt,  or  Grat  Mul- 
let (Jf.  eapiio),  is  found  in  the  Meditermncan,  and  along  the  western  shores  of  Europe, 
as  far  as  the  southern  and  south-eastern  shores  of  England,  but  becomes  rare  further 
north.  Tbe  common  mullet  is  usually  about  IS  in.  in  length,  but  sometimes  two  feet. 
Ttte  color  is  steel  gray  on  tbe  back,  with  bluish  and  yellowish  reficctious;  Ihe  belly  silvery 
white;  tbe  flanlis  with  six  or  eight  longitudinal  lines  of  rosy  brown.  It  often  ascends 
riTers,  generally  eelecfing  soft  or  fat  substances  for  food,  and  often  seeking  food  by 
thrasting  its  mouth  ioto  the  soft  mud.  It  is  most  feadily  taken  by  a  bait  of  the  boiled 
entrails  of  fish,  or  cabbage  Imiled  in  broth.  It  is  easily  reared  in  ponds,  and  readily 
answers  the  call  which  usually  summons  it  to  be  fed.  It  is  h^hly  esteemed  for  the 
table. — ^  very  nearly  allied  species,  also  called  Gray  Mth^lbt  {M  cephaln$),  a  native  of 
the  Mediterranean,  is  distinguished  by  having  tbe  eyes  half  covered  with  an  adipose 
membrane,  and  by  a  large  triangular  scale  pointing  oackwards,  just  over  the  origin  of 
each  pectoral  fin.  It  attains  a  larger  size  than  tlie  former  species,  sometimes  10  or  13 
lbs.  wdzhL  It  enters  tlie  months  a  rivers  at  certi^D  seasons,  and  ascends  into  the  fresh 
water,  it  is  tbe  most  esteemed  of  all  the  mullets,  and  was  In  great  request  among  the 
indents.  Enormous  prices  were  given  by  the  Romans  for  unusually  large  mullets,  tbe 
price  increasing,  like  ib&t  of  diamonds,  far  more  rapidly  tlian  the  size.  Mullets  are 
used  fresh,  salted,  and  smoke-dried.  A  preparation  of  their  roe,  called  botareha,  is  in 
^eat  esteem  as  a  condiment  in  Italy  and  the  s.  of  France.  Mullets  ai%  often  caught  in 
the  Mediterranean  by  angling  from  a  rock,  with  a  bait  paste,  when  they  have  been  pre- 
viously  attracted  to  Uie  spot  by  macaroni  thrown  into  the  water.  A  third  species  of  Gray 
Mullet  (if.  fMo)  is  not  unfrequent  on  the  coasts  of  England,  and  even  of  Scotland. 
It  is  remaife&ble  for  Its  laige  fleshy  lips.  It  swims  in  great  shoals.  In  the  Mediterranean  it 
sometimes  attains  the  we^t  of  8  lbs.  The  American  Mullet  (Jf  albula)  is  very  like 
the  common  mullet,  but  more  slender,  tbe  tail  laJ-ge  and  forked.  It  abounds  al)out  the 
Bahani*  idands,  and  extends  far  northwards.   It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

The  name  mullet  is  also  e^ven  to  the  genus  muUtu  ot  the  tamily  percida.   See  Sub- 

MtTLLBT 

KULIXT,  or  Mollet,  tn  heraldry,  is  a  charge  in  tbe  form  of  a  star,  generally  with 
Are  points,  intended  to  represent  a  spur-rowel,  and  of  frequent  occurrence  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  coat-armor.  Gwillim,  air  George  Mackenzie,  and  Kisbet  lay  it 
down  that  mullets  should  always  be  pierced  to  represent  tbe  round  hole  in  which  tlie 
spur-rowel  turns,  but  this  has  been  by  no  means  uniformly  attended  to  in  practice. 
Much  confusion  exists  in  blazonry  between  mullets  and  stars;  in  England  the  rule  most 
generally  adopted  is  that  the  mullet  has  five  pointn,  whereas  the  star  has  «x,  unless  any 
other  number  be  speciflcd.  Kisbet  lays  down  a  canon  nearly  the  converse  of  this, 
which  has  never  been  adhered  tO;  SOd  in  Scottish  heraldry  tbe  same  figure  Eeems  to  be 
often  blazoned  as  a  mullet  or  a  star,  according  as  it  accompanies  military  or  celestial 
figures.  The  mullet  is  the  mark  of  cadency  assigned  to  tbe  third  son,  "to  mcite  him  to 
cniralry."  The  word  mullet  is  occasionally  used  in  heraldry  for  the  fish  so  called. 

KVLUDA   See  Subhullxt. 

XUUJHOAB'',  par.  and  civic  t,  of  the  co.  of  Westmeath,  in  Ireland,  Is  situated  on  the 
great  western  road  from  DnbUn  to  Galway,  distant  from  the  former,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  Royal  canal  and  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway,  60  m.  n.n.w.  It 
to  the  center  of  a  pour-law  imion  of  forty-eight  divisions,  comprising  an  area  of  208,401 
acres,  MuUtngarisaplaceof  little  historical  interest,  although  its  immunities  date  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Its  public  buildings  are  in  no  way  remarkablp,  bat  It  possesses 
severaTschools;  among  the  nnmber,  one  recently  endowed  for  general  edncatlonal  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  see  oAhe  Ronuin  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Meath,  and  has  a 
cathedral  and  Infantry  barracks.  It  Is  without  manufactures,  but  has  considerable 
celebrity  as  the  site  of  several  of  tbe  most  important  horse  and  cattle  fairs  in  Ireland. 
Pop.  *ei,  8300,  town  ."iSOO. 

mrUAW,  the  upright  division  between  the  lights  of  windows,  screens,  etc.,  in  Gothic 
architecture,  Mullions  are  rarely  met  with  in  Korman  arcbitecture,  but  they  become 
more  frequent  in  tbe  early  English  style,  and  In  the  decorated  and  peipendicuhu-  are 
very  common.   They  have  sometimes  small  shafts  attached  to  them,  which  carry  the 
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^MK^of  the  upper  part  of  the  windows.  In  late  domeBtk:  eTchiteetiiTe  th^  m  nut 

UmJJBn,  WiLUAM,  157S-1621 ;  b.  In  En^and,  adopted  the  prindplee  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  with  them  took  refuge  first  Id  HoUand  and  Uien  fn  America.  He  was  a  man 
of  wealth,  had  much  influence  in  deciding  upon  the  movements  of  the  colonists,  and 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  celebrated  compact  drawn  up  on  the  Mavfloaer.  The 
severe  New  England  winter  proved  too  much  for  his  health  and  he  died  about  six 
months  after  the  landing  at  Fbrmouth  Bock ;  his  wife  and  children  aoon  followed 
him,  with  the  ezceptioa  <tf  a  daughter,  iS-iscilla,  the  heroine  of  Longfellow's  Cmirt- 
A^tfJIGlea  StandiA;  and  from  the  nuinlage  of  John  Alden  ud  Prisdlla  Mullina  an 
dwcended  a  number  of  eminent  men  oif  oui  own  d^. 

kItllHXB,  Auadbus  Gottfbied  Adolf,  1T74-1820,  b.  In  FmsBla,  took  a  degree  In 
jurisprudence  at  Leipsic,  and  practised  law.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  legal 
topics,  and  also  novels  and  dramas.  Two  of  his  dramas,  Der  NeHramdaaauigde  A&raor 
and  Die  Sehuldf  were  once  very  popular,  but  are  nov  forgotten. 

mridOCE,  Dinah  Mabia.   See  Cbaik. 

MVIAEAOT,  William,  b.A.,  was  b.  at  Ennis,  county  Clare,  Ireland,  178S.  When  a 
boy  he  went  to  London  with  his  parents;  at  the  a^e  of  fifteen  entered  as  a  student 
In  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  made  good  progress,  aiming  at  first  at  the  classic  s^le, 
or  what,  according  to  tiie  notions  of  the  day,  was  called  hi^  art.  Following  the  beat 
of  his  genius,  however,  he  soon  relinquished  this  course,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  nature  and  the  works  of  those  artists  who  attained  high  reputation  in  a  less  prB> 
tentious  walk  of  art.  His  first  pictures  were  landscapes  of  limited  dimension  and  sub- 
ject, views  in  Kensington  gravel-pits,  old  houses  at  Lambeth,  and  interiors  of  cottages. 
He  next  essayed  flarure-eubjects  of  incidents  in  every-day  life,  such  as  "  A  Roadside 
luQ."  "Horses  BaUiag."  the  "Buber*s  Shop,"  and  "Punch"  (ptdntedin  1812),  "Boys 
Elshing"  (181fQ,  "Idle  Boys"  (1816).  Mulreadywas  elected  an  associate  of  the  ropral 
academy  in  Nov.,  1815,  and  an  academician  iu  Feb.,  1816;  astronz  proof  of  the  hieh 
estimatloQ  iu  which  liis  talents  were  held  by  his  brethren,  for  the  higher  dignity  is  rarely 
conferred  till  after  a  probation  of  several  years  as  associate.  Even  in  his  earliest  time 
his  works  were  characterized  by  much  elaboration ;  but  those  he  executed  about  the  middle 
period  of  his  career  exhibit  an  extraordinary  amount  of  finish  and  greater  brilliancy  of 
coloring,  qu^ities  Uiat  be  carried  further  and  further  as  he  advanced  in  years-  and  though 
be  lived  to  a  great  age  0te  died  on  July  7.  1863),  he  continued  to  work  with  undimin- 
ished powers  Ull  within  a  day  of  his  death.  A  great  number  of  Hulready's  best  woAs 
now  belong  to  the  public,  as  portions  of  the  Vernon  and  Sheepshanks'e  collections.  In 
the  firsfrnamed  there  are  four  pictures,  one  of  these,  "The  Last  In,  or  Truant  Boy," 
exhibited  in  1835,  being  one  of  the  moaf  elaborate  works  of  his  middle  period;  while  in 
the  Sheepshanks'  collection  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-^ight  of  hu  works,  among 
which,  "First  Love,"  exhibited  ia  1840,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  refinement  in  draw- 
ing, and  delicacy  of  feeling  and  expression.  "  The  Sonnet,"  exhibited  in  1839,  is  per- 
haps his  highest  effort  iu  point  of  style;  and  by  "The  Butt—Shootine  a  Cherry,  "exhib- 
ited in  1848,  is  liest  exemplified  the  remarkable  minuteness  of  his  finiali  and  richness  of 
his  coloring.  An  edition  of  the  Vicar  of  WakeMd,  published  in  1840,  by  Van  Voorst, 
embellished  with  twenty  wood-cuts  from  Mulready  s  drawings,  is  a  very  fine  work. 
"Women  Bathing"  was  exibited  in  1849;  and,  in  1852,  "B&ckheath  Park."  "The 
Toy  Seller,"  a  large  picture  exhibited  the  year  before  he  died,  was  unfinished,  and  not 
at  all  equal  to  earner  and  smaller  ones,  but  remarkable  as  worit  of  a  man  whose 
artistic  efiorls  had  been  lauded  sixty  years  before. 

MVLTAH,  or  dfooltan,  a  city  and  municipality  of  British  India,  In  the  Punjab,  on  a 
mound  consisting  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  that  occupied  the  same  site,  7  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab— the  Inundatious  of  which  sometimes  reach  Hdlt^n — 
and  190  m.  s.w.  by  w.  of  Lahore.  It  has  railway  conununlcation  with  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Indiar-Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Peshawur,  etc.  The  city  is  surroimded  by 
a  dilapidated  wall,  from  40  to  50  ft.  in  height.  The  vicinity  abounds  in  mosques, 
tombs,  shrines,  etc.,  attesting  alike  the  antiquity  and  magnificence  of  the  former  cities; 
and  the  country  around  Is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  Miiltitn  is  a  military  station,  with 
a  small  redoubt  in  the  rear  of  the  cantonment.  Its  bazars  are  numerous,  extensive, 
and  wdl  stocked;  and  its  shops  are  well  supplied  with  European  and  Asiatic  commod- 
ities. Manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  shawls,  scarfs,  brocades,  tissues,  etc.,  are  carried 
on,  and  there  ts  an  extensive  banking  trade.  The  merchants  of  Miiltan  are  proverb- 
ially esteemed  extremely  rich.  Steamers  ply  between  this  city  and  Hyderabad,  a 
distance  of  570  m. ;  and  the  Indus  Valley  railway  opens  up  a  commercial  outlet  from 
central  Asia,  the  Punjab,  and  the  North-West  Provinces,  to  the  Arabian  sea  by  Hyderabad 
and  Karachi.  In  1849  Mdlt&n  was  taken  by  the  British  troops  under  Gen.  Whisb,  and 
annexed  with  its  territory  to  the  British  possessions.  The  pop.  of  MidUtn  in  18B1  was 
74,663. 

MUU'iPU-TOnniXV&,  is  a  well-known  form  of  action  In  Scotland,  by  which  com- 
petlnff  d^rns  to  one  and  the  same  fund  are  Set  at  rest.  It  means  double  wading  or 
doubfe  dlstinss,  suggesting  Uiat  a  person  who  has  funds  In  his  possession  ii  lUble  to  bo 
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huuBed  by  double  distress;  and  hence  he  commences  a  suit  called  the  action  of  multiple- 
pcnnding,  by  which  he  alleges  thut  he  ought  not  to  be  made  to  pay  the  sum  more  than 
onca;  and  as  he  does  not  knuw  who  ia  rauty  entitled  to  payment,  he  citee  all  the  parties 
datming  it,  so  that  they  muy  flglit  out  their  clsinu  among  themselves.  The  salt  corre- 
^mds  to  what  ia  known  in  £ngland  as  a  bill  or  order  of  Interpleader. 

■DLTXFUGA'TIOV,  the  third  and  most  important  of  the  four  principal  procesBes  of 
arithmetic,  is  a  compendious  mode  of  addition,  wlien  a  number  is  to  added  to  itself  a 
given  number  of  times.  The  three  terms  of  a  multiplication  are  the  multipiieand,  or 
number  to  be  multiplied;  the  muUij^r,  or  number  by  which  it  la  to  be  multiplied;  and 
the  product,  giving  the  amount  which  would  bo  obtained  if  the  multiplicand  were  added 
to  itself  the  number  of  times  denoted  by  the  multiplier.  The  symbol  of  multiplicatloa 
is  X;  and  in  arithmetic  the  numbers  are  placed  above  each  other  as  In  addition,  with  a 
line  drawn  uuder  them;  in  algebra  the  quantities  are  merely  placed  side  b^  side,  with 
or  without  a  dot  between  them— o.g.,  the  multiplication  of  Soy  4  may  be  written  3  X  i, 
and  of  a  by  A,  (■  X    a.b,  or  a6.   For  multiplication  of  fracUons,  see  Fjuction. 

The  operation  of  multiplication  has  been  much  abbreviated  by  the  use  of  lonuithma 
(q.v.),  and  has  been  rendered  a  mere  mcclumlcal  process,  by  the  invention  of  Tf'apier's 
bones,  the  sliding  rule,  Ouuter's  scale,  etc. 

KULTIVALTS  BEELL8,  or  Hultivai<vi:8,  are  those  shelly  coverings  of  moUusks 
which  are  formed  of  more  than  two  distinct  pieces.  In  systems  of  conchology  (q.v.t 
the  term  is  one  of  primary  importance;  but  since  the  study  of  the  living  animals  has  leu 
to  arrangements  veiy  different  from  those  founded  on  their  mere  shells,  a  very  subordinate 
place  has  been  asrimed  to  It,  as  indicating  a  distinction  much  less  important  than  was 
at  flist  sopposed.  Thus  chitons  (q.v.),  which  have  multivalve  shells,  are  now  placed 
in  the  same  order  of  gastcropods  wiih  limpets  (q.v.)  of  which  the  shells  are  umvalve; 
and  pkaleu  (q.v.)  and  teredo  (q.v.),  which  have  two  principal  valves  and  some  small 
accessory  valves,  the  latter  also  a  long  shelly  tube,  are  placed  among  lamellibranchiate 
mollnsks,  along  with  most  of  the  bivalves  of  conchologists.  In  coochologlcal  sj)rstems. 
barnacles  and  acom-shella  were  also  generally  included,  and  ranked  among  multivalves; 
but  these  arc  now  no  longer  referred  erea  to  the  same  division  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

See  CXBRHOFODA. 

XDLTMnUH,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Oregon  ;  drained  by  the  Willamette  and  Colombia 
riTCTB,  the  latter  being  its  u.  boundury ;  traversed  by  the  NtHtbem  PacI6e,  the  Oregon 
Xavtntlon  Co.'s,  and  the  {Southern  Pacitic  railroads;  about  440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  74,884, 
chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  is  covered  by  forests,  lumber 
being  the  chief  [ffoduct.   Co.  seat,  Portland. 

KVL'TVKSS,  in  Scotch  law,  mean  a  quantit;^  of  grain  either  manufactured  or  In  kind 
deliverable  to  the  proprietor  or  tacksman  of  a  mill  for  grinding  the  com  sent  there.  Some 
persons  liTing  in  the  neighborhood  are  bound  to  send  tlieir  com  to  be  grotmd  at  a  par- 
ticular mdll,  in  which  case  the  hinds  are  said  to  be  astricted  to  the  mill,  and  form  the  uiirl 
or  BOken,  and  the  tenants  or  proprietors  of  the  lands  aie  called  inancken  multurers. 
llioae  who  are  not  bound  to  goto  the  mill  are  called  outsucken  multurers.  Thirlage  is 
thus  clasaed  amcmg  snritudes,  being  a  kind  of  burden  on  the  huids.  Such  a  rlj^t  Is 
VDknown  In  England,  except  sometimes  In  old  manors. 

■UM,  a  peculiar  kind  of  beer,  formerly  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  still  usmI  In  Qer- 
many,  especially  In  Brunswick,  where  it  may  be  almost  regarded  as  the  national  drink. 
Instead  of  on^  malt  being  tued,  it  is  made  of  malt  and  wheat,  to  which  some  brewers 
add  oats  and  beu-mesL  U  is  neither  so  wholesome  nor  so  agresaUe  as  the  common  ale 
or  beer. 

M.UMJ11U8,  Lucius,  about  b.c,,  lii^VM  ;  %  Roman  of  plebeian  lurth;  first  spoken  of 
as  a  pnetor  in  the  province  of  farther  Spain,  where  he  met  with  some,  but  not  very  great 
military  Buccesa.  In  146  be  was  elected  consul  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Achiean 
war.  The  first  battle  was  decisive.  It  was  fought  near  Corinth  and  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Grecian  allies.  The  surname  of  Achaicns  was  fAyea  to  Hum- 
mius,  and  a  triumph  was  decreed  a  second  time.  The  dties  of  Corinth,  Thebes,  and 
Chalds  were  plundered  and  tben  destroyed  by  the  Roman  troops.  As  trophies  of  his 
victory,  Mununius  caused  many  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  art  to  be  sent  to  Rome; 
and  it  is  related  of  him,  as  illustrating  his  dense  ignorance  in  everything  not  pertaining  to 
military  matters,  that  he  insisted  that,  if  those  who  were  to  convey  the  pictures  and  statues 
shoold  break  or  lose  any,  they  should  reptace  them  bg  new  met.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as 
a  Unnt  and  plain  but  luniest  mui,  and  says  that,  of  all  bis  enramous  pltmder,  none  was 
reeervcd  for  nts  own  use.  In  141  he  was  again  elected  consul,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
capitol  was  gilded  for  the  first  time.  Nothing  is  known  certainly  about  his  later  life  and 
fals  death,  some  writers  saying  that  he  died  in  exile  at  Deios,  and  others  that  his  death 
occurred  in  Bmne,  and  that  Jus  daughter  received  a  dowry  from  the  senate. 
See  EMBALMnro. 


-WHSAT  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  wheat  produced  from  grains  found  in  on 
Egyptian  mommv.  But  no  good  evidence  of  this  origin  has  been  adduced — in  fact  it  la 
as  ^ood  as  proved  to  be  impossible;  and  the  some  variety  has  long  been  in  general  culU- 
valion  in  Egypt  and  neighboring  countries.  The  spike  is  compound — a  distinguishing 
ciksracter,     whi(^  It  Is  readily  known,  but  whidi  is  not  altogether  pennanent. 
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MVICPS,  Thk,  is  a  popular  name  of  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  aalivaiy  gluds 
described  tj  noeolQgists  as  qptanehe  parotuiaaor  or  parctitit. 

The  disorder  usually  begins  with  a  feeling  of  stiffness  about  the  jaws,  which  is  f<^ 
lowed  by  puns,  heat,  and  swelling  beneath  the  ear.  The  swelling  begins  in  the  parotid, 
but  tiw  other  mllTaiy  glands  (q.v.)  usually  soon  become  implicated,  so  that  the  swelling 
extends  along  ^e  neck  toward  the  chin,  thus  giving  the  patient  a  dcdfonned  ami  some- 
what grotesque  appearance.  One  or  both  sides  may  be  affected,  and,  in  general,  the 
disease  appears  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  There  is  seldom  much  fever. 
The  inflammation  is  usually  at  its  highest  point  in  three  or  four  days,  after  which  it 
begins  to  decline,  suppuration  of  the  glands  scarcely  ever  occurring.  In  most  cases  no 
treatment  further  than  antiphlogislic  r^imea,  due  attention  to  the  bowels,  and  protectitm 
of  the  parts  from  cold,  by  tiie  application  of  flannel  or  cotton-wool,  is  requirea,  and  tbe 
patient  completely  recovers  in  eight  or  ten  days. 

The  disease  often  originates  from  epidemic  or  endemic  bifluences,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  spreads  by  conta^on;  and,  like  most  contagious  diseakbs,  It  seldom  affects 
the  same  person  twice.    It  chiefly  attacks  children  and  young  persons. 

A  singular  circumstance  connected  with  tbe  disease  is,  that  in  man^  cases  the  subsi- 
dence 01  the  swelling  is  immediately  followed  by  swelling  and  pain  in  the  tote*  in 
the  male  sex,  and  in  tue  mamma  in  the  female.  The  inflammation  in  these  glands  ia 
seldom  very  painftd  or  long  continued,  but  occasionally  tbe  inflammation  is  transferred 
from  these  organs  to  the  brain,  wlien  a  OHnpaxaUTely  txifliing  disorder  is  converted  into  s 
most  perilous  disease. 

XtnrCEAITSXH,  Eabi.  Fribdbich  EiEBOimiua  von.  Baron,  a  member  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  Qennan  family,  who  attuned  a  remarkable  c^ebrlty  by  false  and  ridicolously 
exaggerated  tales  of  his  exploits  and  adventures,  so  that  his  namehas  become  proverbial. 
He  was  b.  In  1730,  at  the  family  esUte  of  Bodenwerder,  in  Hanover,  served  as  a  cavalry 
officer  In  tiie  Russian  campaigns  against  the  Turks  in  1737-36,  and  died  in  1797.  A  col- 
lection td  his  marvelous  stories  was  first  published  in  England  under  the  title  of  Baron 
M^tehauten^s  Narraiive  of  hit  Marveloua  Travels  and  Campaigru  in  BvMia  (Lond.  1786), 
A  second  edition  appeared  at  Ozford'(1780)  under  the  title  of  The  Singular  Traveltf  Cam- 
paijfiu.  Voyages,  and  Sporting  Adventures  of  Baron  Munnikhousen,  commonly  pronounced 
Munehauaen  ;  aahe  relates  them  over  a  bottle  vAen  surrounded  bj/  his  Jriendf.  Several  other 
editions  rwldly  followed.  In  the  same  year  (1786)  appeared  the  first  German  edlUon, 
edited  by  tne  poet  Burger;  the  latest — entitled  Des  Freiherm  von  MilneAausen  tvunder- 
bares  Reiten  wul  Abentever  (1846  and  1855)  — ia  enriched  by  an  admirable  introduction  by 
Adolf  Etlisen,  on  the  origin  and  sources  of  the  famous  book,  and  on  the  kind  of  literary 
fiction  to  which  It  belongs.  Ellisen's  father  knew  tbe  splendid  old  braggart  in  his  latter 
days,  and  used  to  visit  him.  If^evertbeless,  although  Baspe  may  have  (terived  many  of 
bis  narratives  from  Hllnchhaasen  himself,  he  appears  to  nave  drawn  pretty  laively  fnm 
other  BOQFces.  Several  of  the  adventures  ascribed  to  the  baron  are  to  be  found  in  oldtf 
boc^,  particularly  in  Bebel's  i^bMtMS  (Strasb.  1508);  others  in  Casti^ione's  Certegiano, 
and  Bildermum's  Uhpia,  which  are  included  In  Luge's  DeUda  AeaaenUea  (ExiXmmmt 
1765). 

MUHOH,  Pbtbb  Aitdreas,  1810-68 ;  b.  Norway;  educated  at  Sklen  and  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Christlanla,  where  he  took  a  degree  in  jurisprudence.  Preferring  the  study 
of  languages  and  history  to  law,  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Christiania.  In  ISol 
he  was  appointed  historiographer  and  archivist  of  Norwav.  His  faTOrite  studies  were 
tbe  ancient  histoi^  and  languiages  of  Scandinavia,  on  whi<£  be  propounded  some  novel 
Uieories.  He  maintained  that  three  distinct  dialects  prevailed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  thnt  the  so-called  Irelandic  literature  was  really  the  produc- 
tion of  ancient  Norway.  He  held  that  the  modern  Icelanders  keep  one  dialect  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  F&roe  islands  another  of  the  ancient  Norwegian.  He  rejected  the 
term  "Icelandic,"  for  which  he  sulistituted  "Old  Norwegian."  He  was  a  bitter  oppo- 
nent of  "  Scandinavism,"  or  the  union  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  in  one  king- 
dom. He  published  an  Old  Jfortoegian  Orammar,  au  Old  KorKegian  Beading  Book,  and  a 
^tiory  of  Norway,  Swedtn,  and  Benma/rk.  and  edited  a  number  of  Icelandic  works, 
including  tbe  elder  Edda  and  the  Boyai  Mirror. 

KtfKOH-BELLDreEAUSEH,  EuoHTS  FRANK  Joskfh  toh.  Baron.  1806-71 :  b. 
Cracow  ;  studied  jurisprudence,  and  held  a  number  of  government  offices  In  Austria. 
His  first  play,  OrueMta,  was  produced  at  the  Burg  Theatre  in  Vienna,  of  which  he  was 
ftfterwardsdirectOT,ial684,andwa8well  received.  It  was  followed  by  7^  jldspf,  1886; 
Qtmoens,  1887;  Imelda  Lamberdaati,  1888;  and  the  Son  efthe  WSdmum,  1848.  well  known 
on  tbe  American  stage  under  the  name  of  Ingomar.  Jfaria  de  Molina  u>pMred  In  1847, 
and  The  Oladiatorfrim  Bavenna,  his  greatest  work,  in  1864.  He  pubjidied  also  a  Tid. 
ume  of  verses.   He  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Friedrich  Halm." 

MUflUmUf-OLADlACH,  a  t.  and  province,  Prussia,  16  m.  by  rail,  w.  of  Duaseldorf. 
It  has  lai^  manufactorea  of  linen  and  damask  cloths.   Pop.  '90, 49,600;  comm.  10,800. 

■unuor.  See  HmoBir. 

WTNDT,  Klara  (MtfLLER),  1814-78:  her  father,  aulic  coundlor  of  Nenbnmdaa- 
burg,  gave  her  an  excellent  education,  which  n^tdly  developed  the  powers  of  her  mind  and 
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turned  her  attentioa  to  tlie  stud^  of  serious  eubjecta.  She  was  married  tn  1689  to  the 
radical  writer  Theodor  Hundt,  whose  advanced  opiDions  in  regard  to  the  emancipation 
of  women,  etc,  she  adopted.  She  began  her  literary  career  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Louise  HQhll»ch,  and  putdished  a  luge  number  of  romances  abounding  in  startling 
dtostions,  in  which  poison  and  the  stiletto  play  a  principal  part  She  is  best  known  by 
ber  historical  novels,  which  hare  alt  been  translated  Into  English,  and  are  distinguiahed 
tBtber  for  their  britliancy  than  for  their  accuracy.  Among  them  are  Jouph  U.  and  hi* 
Onai;  Fredertek  the  ffrntt  and  hu  famSy;  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  eon;  Queen  Hor- 
tenae;  Goethe  and  SehiBer;  and  Wapolem  and  Blucher. 

KUTdE,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Delaware  co.,  Ind. ;  on  the  White  river  and  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  and  Loolavllle, 
and  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroads;  53  miles  n.e.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  eastern  Indiana  normal  nnlrerstty,  and  contains  a  public  library,  hospital,  high 
school,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  waterworks,  about  20  churches,  several 
national  bulks,  a  number  of  iron  and  steel  works,  pulp  mill,  and  several  large  glass 
works.    Pop.  '00,  11,S46. 

■UH'OAHE  EGO.  In  many  heathen  cosmogonies,  the  world  (Lat.  mundM)  is  repre- 
sented as  evolved  from  an  egg.  The  production  of  a  young  animal  from  what  netUier 
reeemblea  it  in  form  nor  in  properties,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  affording  a  good 
figure  of  the  production  of  a  well-ordered  world  out  of  chaos.  Thus,  in  the  Egyptian. 
Hindu,  and  Japanese  systems,  the  Creator  is  represented  as  producing  an  egg,  from 
which  the  world  was  produced.  The  same  noUoa  Is  found,  in  variously  modified  forms, 
in  the  reli^ons  of  many  of  the  ruder  heathen  nations.  Sometimes  a  bird  is  represented 
as  depositing  the  egg  on  the  primordial  waters.  There  are  other  modifications  of  this 
notion  or.beltef  in  the  classical  and  other  mjrthologies,  according  to  which  the  Inhabl- 
tanls  of  the  world,  or  some  of  the  gods,  or  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  are  represented 
as  produced  from  eggs.  The  egg  appears  also  in  some  myiOiological  aystems  as  the 
symbol  ofrepn>dttcum  or  renoTaoon,  as  weU  as  <tf  creation.  TlielfwndaiM  Egg  belonged 
to  the  andent  PiuMiician  ^tem.  and  wi  ogfc  Is  said  to  have  been  an  ol^Ject  ofwonhip. 

Mnrar,  Thbodor,  ISOS-AI  ;  b.  Russia ;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Letpsic.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  Identified  himself  with  that 
party  of  rising  authors,  journalists,  and  politicians,  known  aa  "  Toung  Oermany."  His 
political  views  brought  him  into  disfavor  with  the  government,  and  lie  left  dermany, 
and  made  a  European  tour.  On  his  return  he  was  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the 
teaching  body  of  the  university  of  &erlin,  and  in  1848,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
history  at  Breslau.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  director  of  the  Berlin  univerBity 
library.  The  first  of  his  works  to  attract  attention  was  Madonria.  or  Convertationa  with 
a  Saint,  a  powerfnl  but  unwliolesome  hook,  which  is  sidd  to  have  induced  Charlotte 
Stieglitz  to  kill  herself  out  of  affgction  for  her  htisband.  Her  wofks  were  collected  and 
pubnshed  by  Hundt  in  1885.  Alter  tho  publication  of  a  number  of  books  of  travel,  he 
wrote  a  series  of  historical  or  romantic  novels,  of  which  tiie  most  successful  were :  Cbr- 
mola,  or  the  Anabaptuti,  1844;  Mendoia,  or  the  Arch-acoundrel,  1847;  and  The  Matadoret, 
1850.  He  edited  in  conjunction  with  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  the  posthumous  works  of 
Enebel,  and  prepared  an  edition  of  the  political  writings  of  Luther.  He  ^so  wrote  a 
Bhtory  «f  8ok^,  Blatoryj^  ConiemporaTy  IMeraiure,  and  a  universal  lltcnxy  Eiriorf. 

mirned  the  novelist,  Klara  tftiller.  > 

KVIQBB,  Thvodosb  Thoshtok,  i>.d.,  American  theologian  and  author,  was  bom 
at  Bainbitdge,  N.  T..  in  1880 ;  was  educated  at  Tale  College  and  Tale  Divinity  School ; 
was  pastor  of  Congregational  churches  at  Dorchester,  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  and  Nortli 
Adams,  Mass.,  and  in  1885  was  called  to  the  United  Congregational  Church,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  is  wfdeTr  known  as  a  writer  of  fine  discrimination  and  force  on  sub< 
jects  pertaining  to  spiritual  life,  and  has  published  On  the  Threahotd,  The  Freedom  of 
Pitith,  Lampe  and  Pa^,  Immortality  and  Modem  Thought,  The  Appeal  to  Ly9. 

mvHOO,  Sautt,  the  popular  name  of  St.  Eentigem,  one  of  the  three  great  mlssloa- 
aries  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Scotland.  St.  Ninlan  (q.v.)  converted  the  tribes  of  the  s. ; 
BL  Columba  (q.v.)  was  the  apostle  of  the  w.  and  the  n. ;  St.  Eentigem  restored  or  estalv 
lidied  the  relipon  of  the  -  Weldk  or  British  people,  w  ho  held  the  country  between  the  Clyde 
oa  the  n..  ana  the  fnrUiest  boundaries  of  Cumberland  on  the  s.  (see  Brbtvb  asd  Soots), 
He  is  s^  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  British  prince,  Owen  ah  Urien  Rheged.  and  of  a  Britidi 
princess,  Dwynwen  or  Thenaw,  the  daughter  of  Llewddyu  Lueddog  of  Dinas  Eiddyn, 
or  Edinburgh.  He  was  born  about  the  year  514,  it  is  beheved  at  Culross,  on  the  Forth, 
the  rite  of  a  monastery  tlien  ruled  by  St.  Serf,  of  whom  St.  Eentigem  became  the 
favorite  disciple.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  was  so  generally  beloved  by  the  monastic 
brethren,  that  bis  baptismal  name  of  Eentigem  or  Cyndeyrn,  signi^ing  "chief  lord," 
was  ezchaneml  in  OHnmon  q>eech  im  Mungo,  dgntfviug  "  lovewne  or  "  dear  friend." 
Leaving  Cuuroas,  be  planted  a  monastery  at  a  place  tnen  called  CaUiures,  now  known  as 
Olssgow,  and  became  the  bishop  of  the  kingdom  of  Cumbria  (q.v.).  The  nation  would 
teem  to  have  been  only  partially  converted,  and  the  accession  of  a  new  kingdrove  St. 
Eentigem  from  the  realm.  He  found  refuge  among  the  kindred  people  of  Wales,  and 
tbere,  nptm  the  hanks  of  another  Clyde,  he  founded  another  monasten^  and  bishopric, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  his  disciple,  St.  Asaph.   Recalled  to  Glasgow  by  a  new 
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king,  Rydderech  or  rtoderlck  the  Bonntlhil,  Keotigem  renewed  his  raiadotiary  labon^ 
in  which  he  was  cheered  by  a  visit  from  St.  Columlu,  and  dying  about  the  year  601,  wai 
buried  where  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow  now  stands.  His  life  lias  been  often  written.  A 
fnumeDt  of  a  memoir,  composed  at  the  desire  of  Herbert,  bishop  of  Olas^ow,  between 
1147  and  1164^  has  been  printed  br  Mr.  Cosmo  Innea  in  the  S^utrum  Sptae^mtut  OUU' 
puenMia.  The  longer  life  by  Jocdiae  of  Fumesa.  written  about  1180,  was  published  by 
Pinkerton  In  his  Vitm  Antiqua  SaTtctorum  JScotuB.  It  appeals  to  two  still  older  lives. 
The  fame  of  St.  Eentigera  is  attested  by  the  many  clint^ea  waich  still  bear  his  name, 
as  well  in  Scotland  asTn  the  n.  of  En^^and.  The  churcu  of  Crosthwaite,  where  Southey 
is  buried,  is  dedicated  to  him.  The  miracles  which  he  was  believed  to  have  wrought 
were  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  that  some  of  them  sprung  up  again  in  the 
18th  c.  to  grace  the  legends  of  toe  Cameroniaa  martyrs.  OUiers  are  still  commemorated 
by  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  city  of  Glasgow— a  hazel-tree  whose  frozen  branches  ho 
kindled  into  a  flame,  a  tame  robin  which  be  restored  to  life,  a  huid-bell  which  he  brourfU 
from  Rome,  a  salmon  which  rescued  from  the  depUis  of  the  Clyde  the  lost  ring  at  the 
ftail  queen  of  Cadyow. 

jnnnCH  (Oer.  Jf&tuhen),  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  48° 8' 46"  n.  lat.,  and  W* 

86'  38"  e.  long.,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  and  fiat  elevated  plain,  at  a  height  of  about  1700 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  '85,  261,981 ;  '95,  407,174,  about  84  i>er  cent,  being 
Roman  Catholics,  14  per  cent.  Protestants,  and  2  per  cent.  Jews.  Munich  lies  chiefly 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isar,  and  consists,  in  addition  to  the  old  town,  of  five  suburbs, 
and  of  the  three  coutisuous  districts  of  Au,  Haldhausen,  and  Ober^esiug.  By  the  efforts 
of  king  Ludwig  I.,  vuo  spent  nearly  7,000,000  thalers  on  the  improvements  of  the  city, 
Munich  tias  been  decorated  with  buildings  of  almost  every  style  of  architecture,  and 
enriched  with  a  lai^er  and  more  valuable  collection  of  art  treasures  than  any  other  city 
of  Germany.  It  possesses  many  churches  of  different  denominations,  and  of  these,  the 
most  worthy  of  note  are:  the  cathedral,  which  is  the  see  forthearchbisboprfcof  Munich- 
Freisiug,  built  between  1468-04,  and  remarkable  for  its  two  square  towers,  with  their 
octagonal  upper  stories,  capped  by  cupolas,  and  its  80  lofty  and  hlgbly-decorated  win- 
dows; the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  or  St.  Michael's,  which  contains  a  monument  by  llior- 
waldsen  to  E^ig^ne  Beauhamals ;  the  Tbeatiuer  Kirche,  completed  in  1767(  and  containing 
the  burying'Vaults  of  the  royal  family;  the  beautiful  modem  church  of  St.  Mariahil^ 
with  its  gorgeous  painted  glass  and  exquisite  wood  car\-ings;  the  round  church,  or  Basi- 
lica of  St.  Boniface,  with  its  dome  resting  on  64  monoliths  of  grey  Tyrolean  marble,  and 
resplendent  with  gold,  frescoes,  and  noble  works  of  art;  the  cruciform-shaped  Ludwig 
Kirche,  embellished  with  Cornelius's  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment;  and  lastly,  the  Court 
Chapel  of  All  Saints,  a  perfect  casket  of  art  treasures.  Among  the  other  numerous 
public  buildings,  a  description  of  which  would  fill  a  volume,  we  can  only  briefly  refer  to 
a  few  of  the  more  notable;  as  the  theater,  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  2,200  spectators;  the  post-office;  the  Kubmes-halle;  the  new  palace, 
including  the  older  royal  residence,  the  treasury  and  chapel,  antiquarian  collections,  etc. ; 
and  the  Konigsbau,  designed  by  Klenze  In  imitation  of  the  PIttI  palace,  and  built  at  a 
cost  of  1,260,000  thalers,  containing  J.  Schnorr's  frescoes  of  the  NIbelungen ;  the  banquet- 
ing balls,  rich  in  sculpture  by  Schwanthaler,  and  In  grand  fresco  and  other  paintingB. 
In  the  still  incomplete  suburb  of  Maximilian  are  situated  the  old  Pinakotbek,  or  picture- 
gallery,  erected  in  1836  by  Klenze,  containing  many  engravings,  drawings,  and  statues,  a 
collection  of  Etruscan  remains,  etc. ;  and  immediately  opposite  to  it,  the  new  Pinakotbek, 
completed  in  1853,  and  devoted  to  the  works  of  recent  artists;  the  Glyptothek,  with  its 
galleries  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  Its  noble  collection  of  the  works  of  Uie  great  modem 
sculptors,  as  Canova,  Thorwwdsen,  Scbadow,  etc.  Among  the  gates  of^unlch,  the 
most  beautiful  are  the  Siegestborf"  The  Gate  of  Victory  designed  after  Constantine's 
triumphal  arch  in  the  Forum,  and  the  Isarthor  with  Its  elaborate  frescoes.  In  addition 
to  these  and  many  other  buildings  intended  either  solely  for  the  adornment  of  the  city, 
or  to  serve  as  depositories  for  works  of  art,  Munich  possesses  numerous  scientific,  liter- 
ary and  benevolent  institutions,  alike  remarkable  for  the  architectural  and  artistic  beauty 
of  their  external  appearance  uid  the  liberal  spirit  which  characterizes  their  internal 
organization.  The  library,  which  Is  enriched  liy  the  biblical  treasures  of  nnmerons  Sup- 
pressed monasteries,  contains  almost  l,ii00,000  volumes,  of  which  1300  are  incunabula, 
with  nearly  30,000  MSS.  The  university,  with  which  that  of  Landshut  was  incorporated 
in  1826,  and  now  known  as  the  Ludwig- Maximilian  University,  comprised,  in  1^6,  a 
staff  of  177  professors  and  teachers;  and  in  the  same  year  the  number  of  matriculated 
students  attending  the  university  was  3621.  In  association  with  It  are  numerous  medical 
and  other  schools,  a  library  containing  300,000  volnmes,  and  various  museums  and  caU- 
neti.   The  well  kuown  Aliganeine  Zeitvvg  is  now  published  here. 

Munich  has  an  ably  conducted  observatory,  supplied  with  first-rate  instrumemts  by 
Prauenhofer  and  Reichenbach;  numerous  gymnasia,  I^atin,  normal,  military,  jtrofes- 
sional,  polytechnic,  and  parish  schools,  of  which  tiie  majority  are  Catholic ;  institutions  for 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  crippled,  and  for  female  orphans,  besides  numerous  b^pi- 
tals,  asylums,  infant  schools,  etc. ;  an  academy  of  sciences ;  royal  academies  of  paintAng, 
scnipture,  music,  etc. ;  a  botanic  garden,  parks,  public  walks,  and  gardens  adorned  with 
historic,  patriotic,  and  other  monuments,  and  designed  for  the  celebration  of  annual  ajnd 
other  national  fairs  and  festivals ;  spacious  cemeteries,  etc.  Munich  Is  mainly  indeblted 
to  Ludwig  I.  for  Its  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts,  as  the  greater  number  of  i^e 
buildings  for  which  it  is  now  famed  were  erected  between  1820  and  1850,  although,  uaiSei 
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hto  Bucoessors.  Maximilian  II.,  and  Ludwig  U.  (ascended  the  throne  in  1864),  the  prog- 
TM8  of  the  embellishmenU  of  the  city  baa  been  continued  on  an  equally  liberal  scole. 
Munich  is  somewhat  behind  many  leaser  towns  of  Germany  in  reeard  to  literary  advance- 
ment and  freedom  of  speculation,  wiiile  its  indu8trial  activity  ia  also  inferior  to  ita  state  of 
Wgh  artistic  development.  It  has,  however,  some  eminentfy  good  iron,  bronze,  and  bell 
foundries,  and  ia  famed  for  its  lithographers  and  engravers,  and  ita  optical,  mathematical, 
and  mechaDical  inst^umen^makers,  amongst  whom  Utzschnoider,  Fniuenhofer,  and  Grtl 
have  acquired  a  worid-vide  renown.  Munich  is  noted  for  Its  enormous  breweries 
of  Bavarian  Am-;  and  mannftctures  cotton,  wool,  and  damask  roods,  wax-<!lDtli, 
leather,  paperhangings,  carriages,  pianos,  gold,  silver  articles,  machinery,  and  stei^ 
wares,  etc. 

The  present  name  of  this  city  cannot  be  traced  further  tlian  the  12th  c,  when  Henry 
the  Lion  raised  the  Ville  Munieken,  from  Its  previous  ohscurity  by  establishing  a  mint 
within  its  precincts,  and  making  it  the  chief  emporium  for  the  salt  which  was  obtained 
from  Halle  and  the  neighboring  districts.  In  the  18th  c.  the  dtikes  of  the  Wittelsbach 
dynasty  selected  Munich  f6r  their  residence,  built  the  Ludwigsbnrg,  some  parts  of  whose 
orlghial  structure  Atill  'exist,  and  surrounded  the  town  with  walls  and  other  fortified 
defenses.  In  1827  the  old  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  tire,  and  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  - 
Ludwis  of  Bavaria,  very  much  on  the  plan  which  it  still  exhibits;  but  it  was  not  tiU  the 
close  of  last  century,  when  the  fortifications  were  razed  to  the  ground,  that  the  limits  of 
the  town  were  enlarged  to  any  extent.  The  last  fifty  years,  indeed,  comprise  the  true 
UstwT  of  Munich.  Within  that  period  Its  population  h&s  more  than  doubled,  and  ita 
matarul  prosperity  been  greatly  aiwmented.  An  International  exhibition  of  power  and 
labor  machines  was  arrangsd  to  be  held  at  Munich  in  180B.   See  lllus.,  Batabia,  vol.  II. 

■UBIUU  MAHUBQSIPT,  or  Codhx  Monaobkbib,  a  folio  MS.  containing  parts  of  the 
four  Qospelfl  and  believed  to  belong  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Munich.  It  ia  known  among  Bible  scholars  as  "  X  of 
the  Oospels,"  from  Its  place  in  the  list  of  uncial  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  text  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  is  accompanied  by  commentaries  In  cursive  letter 
by  Chiysostom  and  other  fathers  of  the  Church,  while  tlie  part  of  John's  Gospel 
from  II,  28  to  VIL  1,  has  been  Inserted  by  some  writer  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  in 
poor  condition,  and.  In  some  parts  of  its  text,  unsatisfactory.  It  was  collated  by  Scholz, 
llscfaendorf,  and  Tregelles.  A  memomndum  states  tliat  it  was  taken  from  Rome  to 
Ingdatldt,  Innspruck  (1757),  Landahut,  and  Ihence  to  Munidi. 

MUIIUFAI ASUA1TECT0BS,  the  style  of  tfie  buildings  used  for  municipal  purposes, 
snch  as  town-halls,  guild-halls,  etc.  These  were  first  used  whpu  the  towns  of  the  middle 
iges  rose  in  importance,  and  asserted  their  freedom.  Those  of  north  Italy  and  Belgium 
were  the  first  to  move,  and  consequently  we  find  in  these  countries  the  earliest  and 
mcnt  important  specimens  of  municipal  architecture  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  only 
In  the  "  free  cities"  of  that  epoch  that  town-halls  are  found.  We  therefore  look  for 
them  in  vun  in  France  or  England  till  the  development  of  industry  and  knowledge  had 
made  ttie  citizens  of  the  large  towns  bo  wealthy  and  important  as  to  enable  them  to  raise 
tiie  municipal  power  into  an  institution.  When  this  became  the  case,  in  the  ISth  and  16th 
centuries,  we  find  in  those  countries  abundant  instances  of  buildings  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  guilds  and  corporations  and  the  municipal  courts.  Many  of  these  still  exist 
along  with  the  corporate  oodles  they  belong  to,  especially  in  London,  where  the  halls  are 
frequently  of  great  magnificence.  Many  of  these  corporation  halls  have  recently  been 
rebuilt  bv  the  wealthy  bodies  they  belong  to,  such  as  the  flsh-mongera,  merchant  tailors, 
goldsmiths,  and  other  companies.  Municipal  buildings  on  a  largescalefor  theuseof  the 
town  councils  and  magutrates  have  also  been  recently  erected  in  many  of  our  large  towns, 
which  had  quite  out-grown  their  original  modest  buildings;  and  now  no  town  of  impor 
taiioe  is  complete  without  a  great  town-hall  for  the  use  oi  the  InhaUtants. 

Municipal  buildings  always  partake  of  the  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  period 
when  they  are  erected;  thus  we  find  in  Italy  that  tlicy  are  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style  in 
Como,  I^ua,  Vlcenza,  Venice,  Florence,  etc.,  during  the  18th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries. 
In  Belgium,  during  the  same  period,  they  are  of  the  northern  Gothic  stvle,  and  are  almost 
the  only  really  fine  specimens  of  the  civil  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  we  possess. 
The  cloth-hall  at  Ypres,  and  the  town-balls  of  Bnisaela,  Louvain,  Bruges,  Oudeoarde, 
tKc,  the  exchange  at  Antwerp,  and  mnny  other  markets,  lodges,  halls,  etc,  testify  to  the 
early  importance  of  the  mumcipal  institutions  In  Belgium. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  In  France,  where  the  towns  became  of  considerable  impor- 
tance during  Uie  middle  ages,  so  few  municipal  buildings  remain.  This  arises  from  the  cir- 
cmnstance  that  the  resources  of  tiie  early  municipalities  of  France  were  devoted  to  aid 
the  bishops  in  the  erection  of  the  great  French  cathedrals,  and  the  townspeople  used  these 
cathedrals  as  their  lialls  of  assemtdy,  and  even  for  such  purposes  as  masques  and  amuse- 
uenta. 

Of  the  English  corporation  halls,  those  wbldi  remain  are  nearly  all  subsequent  to  the 
14th  c,  from  wUeh  time  to  the  present  there  are  very  many  examples.  The  guild-hall  of 
IiMkdon  is  one  of  the  earliest.  The  present  building  i^as  begun  in  1411,  and  was  built 
ddefly  contributions  from  the  trades  "  companies"  of  London.  Of  the  town-halls 
noeufly  erected,  those  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Lesda  ue  amongst  the  most 
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TTntll  within  very  recent  years  the  municipal  architecture  of  the  United  Statei 
was  a  monotonous  reproduction  of  classical  types,  without  due  rerard  to  the  uses  for 
which  the  buildings  were  to  be  put,  and  too  often  without  regard  to  their  situation. 
The  Produce  Exchange  and  Jeffersou  JIarkel  Court  and  Prison  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  new  city  halls  in  Philadelpliia  and  Ban  Francisco  are  good  examples  of  modem 
itructures.  The  Cily  Hall,  New  York,  built  180»-1!3,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  Italian  style,  and  has  three  of  its  sides  constructed  of  marble,  the  Back 
being  built  of  brown  atone,  partly,  it  is  said,  because  it  was  then  the  prevailing  belief 
that  the  cUy  would  never  extend  north  of  that  edlfloe.  Brooklya  bas  an  impoung  City 
Hall  of  white  marble,  !n  the  Ionic  style,  surmounted  by  a  Mfry,  The  new  dty  Hall 
in  Philadelphia,  the  largest  public  building  In  America,  is  built  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Renaissance  styie,  and  cost  about  $1E, 000,000.  Its  length  is  486^  ft..  Its  width,  470  feet^ 
and  the  apex  of  its  dome  is  nearly  300  feet  above  the  pavement.  Its  area,  exclusive 
of  the  courtyard,  is  nearly  4i  acres.  The  City  Hall  in  Baltimore,  built  of  marble  in  Uie 
Composite  style,  is  !S36  feet  by  140  feet,  covers  en  entire  square,  and  cost  $2,271,135. 
The  City  Hall,  Boston,  built  of  Concord  granite,  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  has  a 
dome  100  feet  high,  and  coat  $505,691.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  a  City  and  Coun^  Hall,  of 
in^nite,  that  cost  nearly  $1,500,000.  Municipal  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  cost  $750,000.  The 
Citv  Hall,  at  Detroit,  with  tower  180  feet  high,  cost  $600,000.  The  Chicago  Cltr  Hall 
and  Court  House  cost  $5,000,000.  The  City  Hall  at  Louisville,  Ey.,  cost  $5W,00a 
The  Court  House  at  St.  Louis,  built  of  Genevieve  limestone.  In  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  cost  $1,900,000.  The  City  Hall  and  Court  House  at  St.  Paul  cost  $1,000,000. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  has  a  United  States  Post  Office  and  Court  House,  of  Cincinnati  freestone, 
that  cost  $850,000.  The  City  Hall  at  San  Frandsoo,  situated  in  a  beautiful  park,  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  our  municipal  buildings,  and  cost  over  $4,000,000.  Denver,  Col.,  has  a 
Custom  House  and  Poat-Offlce  costing  $750,000.  Houston,  Texas,  has  a  City  Hall 
and  Market  House,  372  feet  long  by  146  feet  wide,  containing  a  hall  for  public  entertain- 
mente  seating  1800  persons. 

XUXIOIFAIITT,  MDRIOIPAL  OOBPOBATIOV  (from  Lat.  munieep*,  from  mufltM  and 
eapio,  one  who  enjoys  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen),  a  town  or  city  possessed  of  'certain 
privileges  of  local  self-government;  the  governing  bodyin  such  a  town.  Municipal 
Institutions  originated  in  the  times  of  the  Iloman  empire.  The  provincial  towns  <^  Italy, 
which  were  from  the  first  Roman  colonies,  as  also  those  which,  after  having  an  inae- 
peniient  existence,  became  members  of  the  Roman  state,  though  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
an  imperial  governor,  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  ri^t  of  regulating  tueir  internal  affairs. 
A  class  of  the  inhabitants  called  the  curia,  or  deeurionet.  elected  two  officers  called 
duumviri,  whose  functions  were  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  the  consuls  of  th« 
imperial  city,  aud  who  exercised  n  limited  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal.  There  was 
an  important  functionary  in  ever^  municipality  called  the  defensor  ctvitaHi,  or  advocate 
for  the  city,  the  protector  of  the  citizens  against  arbitrary  acts  on  tbe  part  of  the  Imperial 
governor.  In  the  later  ages  of  the  empire,  the  decuriones  were  subject  to  heavy  bura£ns; 
notcompensatedby  the  honoTof  the  position,  which  led  many  to  endearorto  shun  tiie  office. 
The  municipal  system  declined  with  the  decline  of  the  empire,  yet  it  retidned  vitality 
enough  to  be  afterwards  resuscitated  in  union  with  feudalism,  aua  with  Uie  Saxon  insti- 
tutions of  Britain.  Some  cities  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  have  indeed  derived  th^ 
present  magistracy  by  direct  succession  from  the  days  of  imperial  Rome,  as  is  notably 
the  case  with  Cologne.  The  bishop,  bein^  a  shield  between  the  conquerors  and  tbe  con- 
quered, in  many  cases  discharged  the  duties  or  obtained  the  functions  of  tbe  d^entor 
eivitatit.  To  the  north  of  the  Alps,  under  the  feudal  system,  he  became  officially  the 
civil  governor  of  the  city,  as  the  count  was  of  the  rural  district.  In  southern  Elurope, 
where  feudalism  was  less  vigorous,  the  municipalities  retained  a  large  share  of  freedom 
and  self  govern  ment. 

Of  the  cities  of  tlie  middle  ages,  some  were  entirely  free;  they  had,  like  the  provincial 
towns  of  Italy  before  the  extension  of  tbe  Roman  conquests,  a  constitution  independent 
of  any  other  powers.  Venice,  G«uoa,  Florence,  Hamburg,  and  LQbeck  all  stood  in 
this  position.  Next,  in  dignity  were  tlie  free  imperial  cities  in  Gtcrmaoy,  which,  not 
being  comprehended  in  the  dominions  of  any  of  the  princes,  were  in  immediate  depend- 
ence on  the  empire.  Moat  of  these  cities  rose  Into  importance  In  the  18th  c. ;  aud  theii 
liberties  and  privileges  were  fostered  by  tlie  Franconian  emperors,  to  afford  some  coun- 
terpoise to  the  growing  power  of  the  immediate  nobility.  Nuremberg  was  especially 
celebrated  for  its  stout  resistance  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  successful  war 
which  it  waged  with  the  Franconian  nobility.  In  England  the  more  Important  cities 
were  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown;  the  smaller  municipalities  sometimes  owned  a 
subject  superior,  sometimes  a  greater  municipality  for  their  overlord. 

Under  the  Anglo- tJaxons.  the  English  burglis  were  subject  to  the  rule  of  an  elective 
officer  called  the  ' '  portreve, "  who  exercised  in  tlie  burgh  functions  similar  to  those  of  the 
shire-reve  in  the  shire.  The  Norman  conquerors  recognized  the  already  exIadJng 
privileges  of  the  towns  by  granting  them  charters.  Instead  of  aBhire-reve.  a  viscount  was 
placed  by  the  king  over  each  shire,  and  a  bailiff  instead  of  the  former  elective  officer 
over  each  burgh.  In  tbe  larger  towns,  the  bailiff  was  fdlowed  to  assume  the  Norman 
appellation  of  mayor.  The  municipal  franchise  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  all  the  resi- 
dent and  trading  inhabitants,  who  shared  in  the  payment  of  the  local  taxes,  and  perform- 
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ance  of  local  duties.  Titles  to  freedom  were  also  recognized  on  the  grounds  of  birth, 
•piwentlcestaip,  marriage,  and  Bometimes  free  ^t. 

In  all  the  larger  towns,  the  trading  populatioQ  came  to  be  divided  into  guilds  or  trad- 
ing cfHnpanies,  uiroiu[h  membership  of  which  companies  admisBion  was  obt^ed  to  the 
fnmchiae.  Eventualfy  the  whole  commuoity  was  euvlled  In  one  or  other  of  the  guilds, 
each  of  which  had  iu  property,  ite  by-laws,  and  its  common  hall,  and  the  community 
elected  the  chief  officers.  It  was  on  the  wealthier  and  more  influenti^  inhabitants  that 
municipal  offices  were  generally  conferred;  and  the  practice  gradually  gained  ground  of 
these  fnnctionaries  perpetuating  their  authority  without  apt^aling  to  the  popular  suff- 
rage. Contentions  and  dispntes  arose  regarding  the  right  of  election,  and  eventiially  the 
crown  threw  the  weight  of  iu  influence  mto  the  scale  of  self-elective  ruling  bodies.  As 
»he  greater  mimicipalities  grew  in  strength,  we  find  tlwir  right  recognized  to  appear  in 
parliament  by  means  of  representatlvea  The  sherifiEs  were  considered  to  have  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  determine  which  towns  should,  and  which  should  not  have  this 
privilege  of  representation.  The  aoverei^  of  the  house  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  acquired 
the  habit  of  extending  the  right  of  parliamentary  representation  to  burghs  not  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  eranting  or  renewing  to  them  municipal 
charters,  they  modeled  the  constitution  of  tnese  burghs  to  a  self-elective  type,  and 
restricted  the  right  of  voting  in  Uie  choice  of  a  representative  to  the  ^veming  body. 
During  the  reign  of  William  III,  Anne,  uid  the  earlier  OoMges,  the  influence  of  the 
crown  was  la^el^  ^plc^ed  In  calling  new  municipal  corporationB  Into  existence,  with 
the  view  of  creating  additional  parliamentary  support  for  the  mlnistir  in  power.  The 
bnrglis  of  Scotland  had  a  history  much  like  that  of  the  burghs  of  England;  their  earlier 
charters  were  mere  recognitions  of  already  existing  rights,  and  were  granted  to  the 
Inhabitants  at  large,  in  tbe  course  of  the  14th  and  loth  centuries,  the  municipal  suffrage 
fell  gradually  more  and  more  Into  the  hands  of  restricted  bodies  of  men,  until  act  14^, 
c.  S,  gave  to  the  councils  the  ri^t  of  appointing  thdr  ancceesors,  the  old  and  new 
coooal  together  electing  the  office-bearers  of  the  corporation.  This  state  of  things  con- 
thmed  till  1888.  not  without  mudt  complaint.  In  the  Scottish  burgha,  the  severaTtrades 
poasessed  a  much  more  exclusive  monopoly  than  in  England  Along  with  the  outcry 
lor  parliamentary  reform  arose  an  outcry  for  municipal  reform;  and  a  separate  munici- 
pal refonn  act  putting  an  end  to  the  close  system  was  passed  for  each  part  of  the  empire. 

Municipal  corporatioDS,  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  are  public  corpora 
tiona  establiahed  by  law  for  political  purposes,  and  chiefly  to  exercise  local  and  sub 
ordinate  powers  of  l^slaUon  for  tbe  town  or  district  incorporated.  Tlie  corporation  is 
not  the  body  of  the  people,  nor  is  It  the  officers  coUectlvelv  consi^red,  but  rather  that 
legal  entity  created  uie  act  of  incorporation  and  limited!  therel^.  Distinction  must 
be  made  between  a  municipal  corporation  proper  and  what  are  known  as  guasi  corpora- 
tions not  created  by  the  motion  ot  the  people  of  the  diBtrict,  but  rather  as  territorial  or 
political  divisions  of  the  state,  such  as  counties,  and  thepeculiar  Kew  England  town- 
ships, which  are  examples  of  almost  pure  democracy.  The  laws  regulating  the  incor- 
poration of  EngUsh  towns  and  cities  have  little  application  to  municipal  corporations  in 
this  country.  Here  none  are  founded  on  common  law  or  royal  charter,  and  but  few  are 
based  npon  prescription.  It  may  be  said  that  they  exist  only  by  legislative  enactment, 
and  pomess  no  powers  not  created  by  the  statute.  The  majority  oi  municipal  corpora- 
tions are  created  by  charter  singly,  but  generaX  lav)s  of  incorporation  have  been  passed 
In  many  states,  as  Ohio,  lown,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Tenneasee,  and  North 
Carolina.  When  the  incorporation  is  single  or  special,  the  charter  sets  out  that  the 
inhabatanta  are  constituted  a  body  politic  with  such  a  name  and  style;  that  by  that 
name  they  may  have  perpetual  succession,  and  may  use  a  common  seal,  sue  and  be  sued, 
-etc.  The  territorial  boundaries  are  defined  and  provision  made  as  to  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment— ^usually  by  a  council  made  up  of  aldermen  and  councilmen,  or  by  trustees — as 
to  division  Into  waras,  qualifications  of  voters,  powers  of  city  council  to  collect  debta 
and  lay  taxes,  etc.  General  laws  of  municipal  incorporation  as  in  the  states  above  men- 
tioned, usually  start  by  abolishing  all  special  charters  existing,  and  establi^  general 
r^;uIations  for  the  incorporation,  government,  and  regulation  of  municipal  corporations 
throughout  the  state.  Frequently  such  laws  classify  the  towns  to  be  incoiporated  as 
regaroa  their  importance  into  cities  of  flrst  or  second  pwle,  towns,  and  villages.  To 
become  c^ientive  the  charter  nanted  by  the  lecislature  must  be  accepted  by  the  body  of 
dUiena  to  be  Incorporated.  Provisions  sometimes  exist  in  the  constitutions  of  tbe  state* 
limiting  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  granting  powers  and  privileges  to  towns  and 
dtiefc 

When  established,  the  municipal  corporation  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature ; 
thus  it  has  been  held  that  the  latter  may  repeal  charter  provisions,  allowing  the  licensing 
of  liquor  dealers,  and  even  such  as  relate  to  police  relations.  In  o^r  words,  the 
town  nas  ao  vetted  righi  in  Its  charter  privil^es,  and  they  may  always  be  altered  or 
revoked  with  the  Important  exctmtion  that  the  rights  of  existing  and  constitutional 
creditOTS  must  not  be  disregarded.  In  the  celebrated  Dartmouth  college  case  it  was 
■tnmi^y  intimated  from  the  bench  that  the  legislature  could  not  revoke  a  grant  to  munici- 
pal COTpcvaticms  in  fee  timpU.  But  the  legislature  has  general  control  over  public  prop- 
arty,  and  may  authorize  a  railroad  to  occupy  the  streets  of  a  city,  without  payment 
ttitnfor.   No  exact  form  of  words  ia  necessary  to  ^ve  force  to  the  charter,  and  the  cor- 
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potations  va&y  even  be  created  by  tmpUcation.  The  charter  may  be  amended  or 
repealed  by  citber  general  or  special  law,  Tlie  powers  given  to  the  municipality  are 
those  expressly  stated  in  the  charter,  such  as  may  fairly  be  implied  therefrom,  and  such 
as  are  esseatial  to  tlie  carrying  out  of  tlie  purpose  for  which  the  body  is  created.  Where 
the  city  is  given  a  discretion  upon  any  point  it  is  not  for  the  courts  to  say  whether  Bucb 
diBcreuon  has  or  has  not  t>een  wisely  used.  Thus,  if  It  have  power  to  open  new  streets 
or  grade  old  ones  when  necessaiy  for  the  welfare  of  the  city,  the  question  of  necessity  is 
one  for  the  determination  of  Its  own  governing  tiody.  It  has  been  fullr  decided  that 
taxes  and  public  funds  cannot  be  seised  under  execution  or  by  writ  of  gainlsbment. 
Salua popuU  tvprema  lex. 

Among  the  leading  powers  of  a  municipal  corpoi'ation  are  the  rights  of  taxation,  of 
eminent  domain  appointing  officers,  enacting  ordinimcea,  and  instituting  actions. 
Many  special  powers  are  given  as  to  borrowing  monOT^^police  regulations,  wharves,  fer- 
ries, giving  aid  to  railroads,  entertaining  guests,  etc.  That  in  all  these  and  other  powers 
the  corporation  may  act  freely  when  there  is  special  enactment  in  the  charter  or  general 
law  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  how  far  may  they  extend  their  operations  wIHiout 
such  authority  and  under  a  general  clause  empowering  them  to  act  for  the  general  ted- 
fare  of  the  city?  The  power  to  become  indebted  is  often  specially  limited.  The  doc- 
trine that  cities  may  aid  railroads  by  the  purchase  of  bonds  or  otherwise  was  establish^ 
by  the  U.  8.  Supreme  Court  in  (Heott  vs.  Bupertisors  (1878),  on  the  ground  that  railroads 
are  publieijurie.  The  power  to  borrow  money  is  implied  when  necessary  to  the  ends  for 
which  the  corporation  exists.  It  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  that  tlie  corporate  existence 
can  cease  only  by  act  of  legislature,  that  is,  that  the  municipality  cannot  voluntarily 
surrender  its  privileges.  Amoiiem  is  the  removal  of  an  agent  or  officer  of  a  corporatioQ 
before  bis  term  is  expired,  and  must  be  for  cause,  which,  however,  may  be  for  other 
than  official  dereliction,  as  for  iufamous  private  character.  The  city  government  may 
regulate  local  elections  so  as  to  preserve  purity  of  the  ballot  without  special  authority: 
special  tribunals  to  decide  contests  are  often  established  by  the  charter,  and  courts  of 
law  may  inquire  into  the  proceedings  by  writs  of  quo  wirranto  or  mandamvt,  unless  the 
legislature  has  denied  buca  right.  As  to  legal  liability,  an  officer  improperly  removed 
may  bring  suit  for  damages  against  the  corporations;  but  the  city  or  town  cannot  have  an 
action  against  an  officer  or  agent  for  dnmage  resulting  from  an  honest  mistake  on  his  part. 

Corporate  meetings  are  usually  provided  for  by  charier,  but  may  be  regulated  by  ordi- 
nance. In  the  peculiar  New  England  township  system  tlie  meeting  is  actually  an  assem- 
bly of  the  whole  body  of  inhabitants;  though  even  there  in  large  cities  these  meetings 
arc  necessarily  mere  lonnalities;  and  in  man v  places  true  municipal  corporations  have 
control  over  the  same  territory.  Elsewhere  the  representative  system  prevails.  Notice 
<d  time  and  place  of  meeting  should  be  given,  and  it  is  customary  to  state  the  nature  of 
matters  to  be  discussed.  Ordinances  may  be  declsred  void  by  tlte  legislature  if  oppres- 
sivo  or  in  restraint  (not  regulation)  of  trade.  Of  course,  if  power  to  ensct  law  is  given, 
power  to  punish  is  implit^,  usually  by  fine;  and  it  has  been  held  that  there  is  no  power 
of  imprisonment  except  by  statutory  provision ;  yet  the  power  of  appeal  from  s  munici- 
pal to  a  higher  court  has  been  held  to  satisfy  the  coantitutional  right  of  the  citizen  to  m 
trial  before  a  jury.    Strangers  are  bound  by"  local  ordinances. 

The  powers  of  the  municipality  under  a  "  general  welfare"  clause  are  to  be  interpreted 
very  lilicrally  when  the  healtti,  peace,  or  safely  of  a  city  are  at  stake.  Contracts  maybe 
entered  into  under  the  express  or  implied  authority  of  the  slstute.  Psrties  contracting 
with  a  public  corporation  are  bound  to  find  out  the  true  powers  of  the  latter,  and 
the  scope  of  an  agent's  nutbority;  but  an  unathorized  contract  may  be  accepted  by  rati- 
fication. Payment  is  usually  by  warrant  on  the  treasurer,  and  if,  after  being  cashed  by 
the  latter,  the  warrant  Is  again  put  on  the  market,  even  though  by  a  regular  officer, 
of  the  city,  it  is  worthlcRs,  though  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  third  party.  .  Municipal 
corporations  have  large  powers  as  to  acquiring  and  disposing  of  property;  conveyance 
must  be  under  corporate  name  and  seal,  a  vote  in  council  not  passing  title.  As  to  the 
rig^t  of  eminent  domain,  most  important  questions  have  arisen,  and  tue  lines  of  power 
are  not  yet  clearly  drawn.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  except  upon  just  compensation,  hut  maul- 
festly  the  raisingof  taxes  and  the  destruction  of  property  under  necessary  police  powers 
do  not  come  under  this  head.  The  rule  is  that  the  purpose  for  which  property  is  taken 
must  be  useful,  as  in  water-works,  sewers,  etc.,  and  not  merely  ornamental.  But  pub- 
lic parks  have  been  held  necessary  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  a  city,  and  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  lias  been  allowed.  Proi)or  notice  must  be  given.  Unjust  assess- 
ment of  damages  may  lie  brought  before  a  court  bv  writ  of  certiorari.  The  damages  are 
usually  assessed  hy  commissioners;  in  New  York  by  "a  jury,  or  not  less  than  three 
commissioners  appointed  by  a  court  of  record."  It  hsa  been  held  that  the  power  of 
legislatures  to  place  railroads  in  public  streets  may  be  delegated  to  municipal  authori- 
ties. In  assessment  for  street  impi*ovements  it  is  very  common  to  equalize  the  beneflts 
and  dam^cs  done  to  property  holders,  paying  compensation  to  some  and  awessing 
others.    Tlie  privileges  both  as  to  eminent  domain  and  taxation  which  have  been 

S anted  by  legislature  to  large  cities  have  been  dangerously  great,  and  nowhere  more  ao 
an  in  toe  city  of  New  To».   In  such  citios  the  interests  involved  are  so  immense  and 
the  dtokger  of  corruption  so  great,  that  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  restrain  the  power 
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tut  the  legislature  by  constitutional  provisions.  Officers  and  agents  of  the  municipal 
oorpoifltion  may  be  proceeded  against  under  wiita  of  rnandamut  if  they  neglect  their 
duties,  or  quo  wttranto  if  they  exceed  or  usurp  powers.  As  to  torts,  tlie  corporation  is 
not  liable  ytheo  it  uses  its  discretionary  powers  In  good  faith,  or  if  it  fail  to  secure  per- 
feet  execuUon  of  its  by-laws,  or  for  damage  by  riotous  mobs.  But  where  there  has  been 
absolute  malfeasance  or  neglect  to  perform  duties,  a  suit  lies,  even  though  liability  is 
not  specified  in  the  charter.  Munici)>al  corporations  are  not  insurers  against  accident, 
but  are  liable  for  neglect,  in  defect  tvc  and  unsafe  streets,  yet  it  has  been  held  that  in 
New  England  towns  there  exists  no  such  liability,  unless  there  be  special  enactment. 
Where  a  private  indiTidual  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  contractor  employed  by 
the  corporation,  the  latter  was  held  liable.  But  it  b  supposed  that  either  notice  of  toe 
defect  or  danger  must  be  ^ven  to  tlie  city,  or  else  the  drcumstancca  must  be  such  as  to 
imply  knowledge  of  the  facts  by  the  party  concerned. 

mrraCEVT-BOniE,  a  strong  fire-proof  apartment  or  building  suited  to  contfdn 
archives,  papers,  and  other  valuables. 

■rnr  JZET  (Sulna  eordifoHa  or  muT^isUt),  a  species  of  madder  (q.v.),  of  which  the  root 
yields  an  excellent  red  dye.  The  plant  differs  from  the  common  madder  in  its  more 
distinctly  quadrangular  stem,  ita  cordate-oblong  leaves  commonly  in  fours,  audita  red 
berries.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  China,  Japan,  Central  Asia,  and  Siberia.  The  root  has 
long  been  used  in  India  as  affording  a  re  1  dye;  and  is  now  an  article  of  export  to  Europe, 
as  a  substitute  for  maddM*. 

MDMK,  Salomo:!,  b.  ISO.*),  in  Glogau,  Prussia,  of  Jewish  parents;  studied  at  Bonn 
and  Heldelbei^,  and  at  Paris  under  Sacy  and  Ohlzy;  went  to  Oxford  in  1886,  in  search 
of  the  Arabic  original  of  Maimonides;  and  in  1840  was  made  custodian  of  the  oriental 
manuscripts  in  tlie  Bibliothique  de  Paris.  He  accompanied  Monteiiore  and  Cr^mieux 
to  Egypt,  bringing  back  many  valuable  manuscripts.  He  gave  up  his  position  in  the 
library  in  1850  on  account  of  weakness  In  the  eyes.  Re  wrote  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
oitlcal  books  from  1833  to  1852,  publishing  his  PhUonaphy  and  PhilonophiciU  Works  oftks 
Vam,  in  German,  in  18!^.   He  d.  1867. 

MOAUCB',  t.  in  the  county  of  Bereg,  Hungary,  situated  on  an  afilnent  of  the  Theisst 

70  m.  e.  by  8.  of  Kascliau.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  artisans,  and  the  chief  production 
U  hosiery.  There  are  also  alum  mines,  saltpeter-works,  and  in  the  vicinity,  iron-works 
and  mines  of  rock-ciystal,  called  Hungarian  diamonds.  A  short  distance  e,  from  the 
town  is  the  fortress  (founded  in  1359)  of  Monkacs,  now  a  prison,  built  upon  an  Isolated 
height,  which  although  small  and  insU;nificant-looking,  yet,  from  its  strong  waits  and 
advantageous  position,  has  for  the  hut  few  centuries  witnstf)od  numy  a  ai^.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  has  been  used  as  a  state  prison.   Pop.  '90,  10.581. 

KUMKMBTT  Hihalt.  artist,  was  born  of  an  aristocratic  family  In  Munkacs,  Hungary, 
in  1844.  His  nther  lost  his  estates  and  finally  his  life  in  the  revolution  of  1648,  and 
young  Hihaly  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet- maker.  Learning  to  handle  a  paint-brush,  he 
began  to  decorate  furniture,  and  advancing  with  the  encouragement  of  Samosy,  an  artist 
of  merit.  Munkaczy,  obtained  eighty  florins  from  the  Art  Union  of  Pesth,  for  a 
picture,  and  soon  earned  enough  to  study  in  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Dtlsseldnrf.  In  1870 
he  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  "The  Last  Days  of  a  Condemned  Man,"  which  at  once 
established  his  reputation.  He  then  removed  to  Paris  to  live,  where  in  1874  he  married, 
and  built  a  magnificent  house.  His  works  include  "Christ  before  Pilate:"  "Milton 
Dictating  to  his  Dauj^ters.'  In  the  Lenox  Library,  Kew  York  City,  and  "ThePawn- 
brokei'sShop,"  in  the  Uetropolltan  Museum,  in  the  same  city. 

KUVBO,  Hugh  Andbew  Johnstone,  an  eminent  English  scholar,  was  born  in 
Elgin,  Scotland.  Oct.  14,  1819.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
was  made  professor  of  Latin  in  Cambridge  University,  1869-72.  His  editions  of  Lu- 
cretius. 1860~fl4-66-70,  the  latter  with  notes,  and  his  edition  of  "  If&raze."  are  exceedingly 
valuable,  as  is  also  his  "  Elueidationa  of  Catullut."    He  died  io  Borne,  1886. 

KinrSXES,  MiNSiB,  or  MoNSBTS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  who  resided  on 
the  upper  Delaware  and  Minislnk  rivers.  In  16ft3  they  joined  the  Esopus  tribe  in  w 
attack  upon  a  Dutch  fort  for  which  art  they  were  punidied  by  Gen.  Kri^rer.  They  laid 
rhiim  to  the  territory  extending  from  the  Minisink  to  the  Hudson,  the  head  waters  <«  the 
Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  s.  to  the  Lehigh  and  Conewago.  Early  in  the  18th 
C  settlers  b^an  to  encroach  npon  their  lands  and  drove  them  back  to  the  Susquehanna. 
In  spite  of  the  eflorta  of  the  Moravians  to  win  them,  they  moved  w.  through  the  Iroquois 
and  joined  the  French  at  Niagara.  Sir  William  Johnson,  with  some  difficulty,  managed 
to  giun  them  over  to  the  side  of  the  EuglisU.  After  the  fall  of  the  French,  some  of  them 
joined  the  Moravians,  but  during  the  revolutionary  war,  most  of  the  tribe  under  Capt. 
Pipes  withdrew  to  Sandu^y  and  fought  for  the  British,  Even  after  the  war  they  remained 
hoatile,  and  were  not  reduced  to  terms  until  1805.  In  1806  a  portion  of  the  tribe  settled 
oa  llQaml  land  at  TPliite  river.  I^ter  they  joined  the  Stockbridge  Indhms  near  Green 
bay.  In  1889  they  were  removed  to  Kansas.  The  tribe  is  now  nearly  extinct.  Their 
language  was  a  dblect  of  the  Algonquin  and  similar  to  ttiat  of  the  Dclawares. 

MtnraElL,  Joel,  b.  Mass.,  1808;  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.  in  1827,  and  distin* 
guished  himself  as  a  printer,  journalist,  and  author.  In  1828  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
ABMng  Miaena,  and  Ifew  Yorkl^ate  Mechanic.  He  published  Annalaof  AUtarty,  10  v(risi 
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CoUeetim*  on  the  Hittory  ^AJbany,  4  vols. ;  Every-Day  Book  of  Binary  and  Ghronoloffy; 
Chronology  of  Paper  and  Paper-making.  His  collection  of  works  on  prinling  ia  the 
bu^t  ever  nude  in  America,  and  part  of  It  has  been  puichaaed  for  the  New  York  state 
library.    He  d.  1880. 

KOKHm,  .£bxu,  1784-1826,  b.  Conn.  ;  educated  at  Yale,  and  studied  theolo^. 
He  was  chaplidn  in  a  colootal  regiment  during  ttie  French  war,  after  which  he  studied 
medicine,  and  began  to  practice  in  1756.  He  settled  at  Kew  Haven  in  1760,  and  attained 
a  high  rank  in  his  profession  there.  He  was  president  of  the  state  medical  society,  and 
a  professor  in  the  Yale  medical  school  from  its  foundation. 

■TTVBTEB,  the  largest  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  occupies  the  s.w.,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  n.  by  Connaught,  on  Uie  c.  by  Leinster,  and  on  the  w.  and  s.  by  the 
Atlantic.  It  contains  the  six  counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
Waterford,  and  tht:  country  is  described  under  these  heads.  Area,  6,064,579  statute  acres. 
The  population  of  tlie  province,  which  in  1841  was  tiieher  thui  that  of  any  of  the  other 
provAices,  was  shown  to  be.  in  1881, 1.838,910,  or  ^748  less  Oian  that  of  Ulster,  now 
tho  most  popolous  of  the  provinces      Pop.  1801,  l,17:i,402. 

MVhSTEB,  chief  t.  of  the  district  of  tiie  same  name,  as  well  as  capital  of  all  West- 
phalia, is  situated  in  61°  55'  n.  lat.,  and  7"  40'  e.  long.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aa  with 
the  Monster  canal,  65  m.  n.e.  of  Ddsseldorf.  The  pop.  In  1871  was  24,615;  In  1805, 
57,018,  of  whom  the  majority  were  Catholics.  Miineter,  which  Is  a  bishopric,  and  the 
seat  of  a  military  council,  a  high  court  of  appeal,  and  other  governmental  tribunals,  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of  Westphalia,  retaining  numerous  remains  of  medieval 
architecture,  whose  quaint  ptctureaaneness  is  enhtmced  by  the  ntmieroua  trees  and 
shady  alt^s  by  which  the  square  and  streets  are  ornamented.  Among  its  churches,  of 
which  the  majority  are  Catholic,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  cathedral,  built  between 
the  1-^h  and  16th  centuries,  and  despoiled  of  all  Its  internal  decorations  by  the  Anabap- 
tists; Our  Lady's  church,  with  its  noble  tower;  the  splendid  Gothic  church  of  St.  Lam- 
bert, in  the  market-place,  finished  in  the  13th  c.,  on  the  tower  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
the  three  iron  cages  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  Anabaptist  leaders,  John  of  Leyden, 
KnlpperdoUlng,  and  Erechtlng,  were  suspended,  after  they  had  suffered  the  most  hf>r- 
rlble  martyrdom;  and  the  church  dedicated  to  8t.  Ludgerus,  the  first  bishop  of  Hiinster, 
with  Its  singular  round  tower,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  lantern.  The  Gothic  town- 
hall  possesses  historical  interest  in  being  the  spot  at  which.  In  1648,  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia was  signed  in  a  large  hall,  which  has  lately  been  restored,  and  which  contains 
portraits  of  all  the  ambassadors  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty.  The  palace.,  built  In 
1767,  is  surrounded  by  fine  pleasure^ounds,  Including  horticultural  and  botanical  gar- 
dens, connected  with  the  academy;  and  these,  with  the  ramparts,  which,  ahice  the  Seven 
Years'  war,  have  been  converted  Into  public  walks,  form  a  great  attraction  to  the  city. 
Munster  is  well  provided  with  Institutions  of  charity  and  benevolence.  The  old  Catholic 
university  of  Mdnster  was  dismembered  in  1818,  and  its  funds  apportioned  to  other 
educational  establishments:  and  the  present  academy,  which  comprises  a  Catholic  theo- 
logical and  a  philosophical  faculty,  is  now  the  principal  school.  It  has  a  library,  a 
natural  history  museum,  and  various  collections  of  art  and  antiquity  connected  with  It. 
Miinster  has  one  gymnasium,  and  a  number  of  town  schools.  The  Industrial  pnxlu<  ts 
of  Munster  include  leather,  woolen  fabrics,  thread,  starch,  and  sugar,  besides  which 
there  are  good  carriage  manufactories,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  The  city  has  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  In  the  produce  of  the  country. 

MQnster  was  known  under  the  name  of  Mimt^ardevorde  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
who,  in  791 ,  appointed  it  aa  the  see  of  the  new  bishop  of  the  Saxons,  at  St.  Ludgerus. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  Uth  c,  a  monastery  was  founded  on  the  spot,  which  in  course 
of  time  derived  its  present  nnme  from  its  vicinity  to  the  minster,  or  monastery.  In  the 
13th  c,  the  bishopric  was  elevated  into  a  principality  of  the  empire.  In  the  18th  c,  the 
city  was  incorporated  in  the  Hanseatic  league;  and  in  1682  it  declared  Its  adhesion  to  the 
refonned  faith,  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of  the  chapter.  During  the  years 
1585  and  1536,  Mtlnsterwas  the  scene  of  the  violent  politico-religious  movement  of  the 
AnalMiptistB,  when  the  excesses  of  these  pretended  reformers  worked  a  violent  reaction  in 
the  minds  of  tlie  people,  which  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  prestige  of  the  episcopal 
power:  and  although  the  citizens  occasionally  'made  good  ^eir  attempted  acts  of 
opposition  to  their  spiritual  rulers,  they  were  finally  reduced  to  submission  nnder  bishop 
Christopher  Bernhard  of  St.  Gall,  who  having,  in  1662,  built  a  strong  citadel  within  the 
city,  transferred  llie  episcopal  place  of  residence  thither  from  Koesfeld,  where  it  had 
been  established  by  earlier  bishops.  In  the  Seven  Years'  war,  MtLnster  was  repeatedly 
besieged  and  taken  by  both  the  belligerent  parties.  The  bishopric  of  MQnster,  wbidh 
since  1719  had  been  mergeil  in  the  archbishopric  of  Colo.^e.  although  it  retained  a 
special  form  of  government,  was  secularized  in  1803,  and  divided  among  various  royal 
bouses;  but  subsequently  shared  in  the  common  fate  of  other  German  provinces,  and 
was  for  a  time  incorporated  with  France.  The  congress  of  Vienna  gave  the  greater  part 
of  the  principality  to  Prussia,  a  small  portion  being  apportioned  to  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg, while  Hanover  acquired  possession  of  the  MQnster  territories  of  the  mediatized 
dukes  of  Aremberg. 
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WnMMWMTt  RAKon',  126S-1886,  b.  Spain.  HU  natlTe  town  having  been  burnt  by 
flw  rreoch  m  1385,  be  became  a  wandering  soldier  and  minstrel,  and  for  80  years  led 
an  adventuroiu  and  erentful  life.  Returning  to  Catalonia,  he  began  in  1825  to  write 
the  history  of  the  princes  of  Aragon  from  the  lime  of  James  the  Conqueror  until  the 
coronation  of  Alfonso  IV.  This  chronicle  of  great  events,  of  which  he  was  the  eye- 
witness, IS  valuable  as  a  history  of  his  time  and  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy,  naivete, 
emc  beau^  and  grace.  It  remained  in  manuscript  until  the  middle  of  the  leth  century. 
Toe  two  most  ancient  editions  of  the  original  are  at  Valeucia  and  Barcelona.  The 
K)nn»  is  entiOed  (Riwito  (>  i>Mmi)»(»  It 
nv  been  translated  into  German  and  French,  and  Lanz  at  Stuttgart  puuisbed  an  edition 
of  the  original  in  1844. 

KUJixM,  Fribdbich  Chbistian  Karl  Hbinbich,  1761-1880,  b.  Gotha,  Germany: 
educated  at  Copenliagen  and  Gottlngen.  He  afterwards  continued  his  archsological 
researches  in  Italy,  under  the  patronage  the  Danish  government.  In  1790  he  became 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1808  bishop  of  Zealand. 
He  edited  the  Coptic  translation  of  Daniel,  and  the  sUtutea  of  ttie  Templajs,  and  wrote 
works  on  the  history  of  Christianity  In  Denmark,  on  the  Inscriptions  at  Persepcdls,  and 
on  the  religion  of  tlie  Carthaglnlana. 

KUKTJAK,  Gervut  muiUjac,  C'ervuliu  vaginaUt.  or  Btylocerut  muntjac,  a  species  ol 
deer,  abundant  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  of  the  same  region.  It  is  about  one- 
flfth  larger  than  the  roebuck,  which  it  conriderably  resexnblea  In  i<nm.  The  horns  are 
remarkable,  as  there  springs  from  the  common  base  of  each  an  additional  horn,  which 
is  about  li  in.  in  length;  the  principal  horn,  which  is  simple,  curved,  and  pointed, 
being  about  5  in.  in  length.  The  female  has  no  horns.  The  male  has  large  canine 
teeth  or  tusks,  which  also  are  wanting  in  the  female.  Allied  species  are  found  in  India 
and  China. 

■inrZBB,  Thomas,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  (q.v.),  was  b.  at  Stolbcrg,  In 
the  Harz  about  1490,  took  his  degree  at  Wittenberg  as  master  of  arts,  and  for  some  time 
preached  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  In  Zwickau  and  other  places.  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, he  adopted  mystic  views,  and  declaimed  against  what  he  called  the  "servile, literal, 
and  half**  measures  of  the  reformers,  requiring  a  radical  reformation  both  In  church  and 
state  according  to  his  "  inward  llcht."  He  proclaimed  an  entire  community  of  coods, 
and  incited  the  populace  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  MUhlhanaen  fell  for  a 
time  under  hts  sway  and  that  of  another  fanatic  named  Pfeifer,  who  joined  him.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  peasant  war,  and  inflamed  the  spirits  of  the  Insurgents  by  the 
wildest  speeches  and  songs;  but  they  were  utterly  defeated  on  May  15,  1525,  after  a 
severe  conflict  at  Frankennausen,  by  the  elector  John  and  DuIec  George  of  Saxony,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Miinzer  fled,  but  was  taken  and  car- 
ried to  Hithlhausen,  where  he  was  beheaded  along  with  Pfeifer  and  a  number  of  others 
0525).  Hp  showed  no  dignltyor  courage  in  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life.  See  Strol>el's 
Leben,  SeJur^ten,  und  Lekren  Thorn.  Mfinxer'a  (Ntkrnb.  1796);  Seidemann's  Thorn.  Munm" 
(Dresd.  and:  LeipSL  184S);  and  Helnricfa  Leo  in  the  EvangMteha  Kinhentethmg  (Beri. 
1866). 

nm'ZnrOXB,  Wbrnbb,  b.  Switzerland,  1882 ;  educated  at  Bern,  Munich,  and 
Paris.  In  1862  he  entered  Into  business  in  Ejcypt,  but  soon  after  went  on  an  exploring 
expedition  soatbward  In  AMca,  and  was  absent  for  about  0  years.  He  was  attached  to 
the  expedition  of  Heugtin  in  1801,  but  quitted  It  when  it  reached  n.  Abyssinia,  and  In 
oompany  with  Kinzelbach  explored  an  unknown  territory,  and  determined  the  course 
of  the  river  Gash.  Inl6^  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  German  exploring  expedition, 
succeeding  Heuglin,  and  he  endeavored  to  penetrate  to  Waday,  but  was  unable  to  go 
farther  than  Kordofnn.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Hassowah,  and  in 
the  Anglo-Abysdnian  war  he  acted  as  a  guide  to  the  English  forces,. after  whose  with- 
drawal be  remained  at  Massowah  as  c«uui  In  the  French  service.  In  1869.  while  on 
another  exploring  expedition  to  n.  Abyssinia,  he  wasattacked  by  an  assassin  and  danger* 
oosly  wounded.  In  1870  he  made  a  journey  to  s.e.  Arabia,  and  was  appointed  governor 
ot  Hassownh;  and  Uie  next  year  he  went  on  a  new  expedition  into  tlie  country  n.  of  the 
B<^os.  Besides  many  contributions  to  geographical  periodicals  and  the  proceedings 
of  geographical  sodeoea,  he  published ;  CueUmu  and  Lawa  of  the  Bogoa,  1869 ;  Eatt 
AfHean  Studiea,  1864  ;  The  German  Mepedition  inio  East  Africa,  1866  ;  and  a  DteUonary 
t^lbe  Tign  haikQuaige,    He  d.  in  Africa,  1B76. 

■VOT^A  TAILET,  a  lofty  and  secluded  valley  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz.  Switzer* 
land,  through  which  the  Huotta  river  floira  down  to  lake  Lticeme.  Its  chief  place  is 
the  village  of  Huotta,  6  m.  e.s.e.  of  Schwyx.     Pop.  about  8000. 

KtrSAS  (Ukhbmbt  Hvb^o  EvFBin>0(  Sultan  of  Turkey,  U  TdAcit,  1840 ;  son 
of  Abdul-Hedjld,  late  saltan  of  Turkey.  On  Hay  80,  1876,  the  sultan  Abdnl-Aziz  was 
deposed  from  his  throne;  and  on  the  same  day  Murad  was  visited  by  a  high  dignitary 
of  the  state  and  informed  that  he  was  to  become  sultan,  whereupon  he  proceedecl  to  tlw 
great  hall  of  the  Seraskierat  and  was  duly  installed.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  dis- 
covered his  total  incapacity  to  conduct  the  government  in  the  face  of  the  difBcuIties  by 
whlcb  it  was  surrmmaed.   He  became  subject  to  fits  of  melancholia  and  lethargy,  from 
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which  it  was  neuci/  impoanble  to  rouse  lum.  An  eminent  n^vldan  was  sent  for  to 
Vleniia,  who,  after  an  examination,  pronounced  his  i»tient  uimtted  by  the  nature  of  hii 
malady  for  the  conduct  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  duties  of  his  position.  Upon  the 
advice  of  the  ^hyBician  in  Question,  the  ntinisteiiiil  council,  after  referring  tlie  law  ques- 
tions of  the  case  to  the  Sheikh  uMslam,  decided  upon  his  deposition,  which  was  accord- 
ingly effected  on  Aug.  31, 1876.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  younger  brother,  Abdnl-Hamid, 
who  was  proclaimed  sultan  on  the  same  day. 

miBJE'KA,  a  genus  of  malacopterous  fishes,  of  those  to  which  the  name  eel  is  catn- 
monly  given,  the  whole  of  the  eels  being  sometimes  included  in  the  family  murmnida. 
See  Eel.  The  true  murctna  have  no  fins  except  the  dorsal  and  anal,  wluch  are  low 
and  fleshy.  Tliey  have  ooe  row  of  sharp  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  head  is  very  large,  and 
the  Jaws  are  moved  with  great  power.  The  munena  of  the  Romans,  or  Udbrt  (Jf, 
Kdma),  abounds  in  the  MecUterranean,  and  is  sometimes  of  large  size,  four  feet  ormore 
in  length,  golden  yellow  in  front  and  purple  towards  the  tail,  l)eautifully  banded  and 
mottled.  It  is  much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  any  of  the  fresh-water  eels. 
Its  flrah  is  white  and  highlv  esteemed.  It  prefers  salt  water,  but  can  accommodate  itself 
to  a  fresh-water  pond.  The  ancient  Romans  kept  and  fed  it  in  vivaria.  The  story  of 
Vedius  PoUio  feeding  hismurtenas  with  offending  slaves  is  well  known,  Tlds  munena 
lias  been  caught  on  the  British  shores,  but  very  rarely.    See  lUua.,  Pibhbs.  vol.  VI. 

Allied  to  the  genus  mureena  is  the  genus  tiaera,  found  in  the  Pacific 

KOXB'nDJB.   See  Eel. 

KUBAX  OIBOIE,  an  astronomical  instrument  for  taking  declinations ;  condslini^of 
a  large  circle  built  u;ainst  the  wall  (whence  its  name),  movable  on  its  ads  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  and  with  a  telescope  attached,  also  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  which 
turns  about  an  axis.  The  circle  is  graduated,  the  whole  instrument  counterwetghted  and 
furnished  with  an  illuminatiog  apparatus  for  night  readings.  Readings  are  made  accu- 
rate by  eetscrewB  and  microscopic  micrometers.  The  plane  of  the  limb  and  the  opUcal 
axis  vt  the  telescope  are  made  tMrallel  to  the  meridian  by  leveling  and  sweeping  screws, 
and  the  cross  lines  of  the  eye-piece  should  follow  a  star  near  tne  equator  their  whole 
length.  The  inat  ument  being  rectified,  the  height  of  a  star  above  the  horizon  U 
measured  by  a  cuf  of  mercury;  the  star  is  observra  directly  and  then  bv  reflexion,  tlie 
half  sum  oi  the  readings  being  the  correct  angle.  The  co-latitude  of  the  place  is  obtained 
as  with  the  theodolite.  As  the  tube  is  movable  about  the  circle,  reading  should  always 
be  checked  by  reiteration;  with  more  than  one  limb  of  the  circle. 

XtTBAL  OBOWH,  in  heraldr}*,  a  crown  in  the  form  of  the  top  of  a  circular  tower, 
masoned  and  embattled.  It  is  meant  to  represent  the  crown  which  was  given  b^  the 
Romans  as  a  mark  of  distinction  to  the  soldier  who  flrst  mounted  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
town,  and  fixed  Uiere  the  standard  of  the  array.  A  mural  crown  supporting  the  crest. 
In  place  of  a  wreath,  occurs  in  the  achievements  of  several  of  the  English  nobility,  and 
in  varioQs  grants  of  arms  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  to  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war.  Viscount  Beresford,  in  consequence  of  his 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Albuera,  obtained  as  crest,  issuing  out  of  a  mural  crown,  a 
dragon's  head  with  its  neck  pierced  through  by  a  broken  spear,  the  head  of  the  spear, 
point  downwards,  being  held  in  the  mouth  of  the  dragon. 

KUBAT,  Joachim,  king  of  Naples,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  La  Bastide-For- 
tuniire,  near  Cahors,  in  f^nce,  and  was  bom  there  March  26,  ITTl.  He  was  at  first 
intended  for  the  priesthood,  and  actually  commenced  the  study  of  theology  and  canon 
law  at  Toulouse,  but  entered  the  army,  and,  being  tlireatened  with  punishment  for  Insub- 
ordination, deserted,  and  after  spending  some  time  at  home,  proceeded  to  Paris,  where, 
it  la  said,  he  was  for  some  time  a  waiter  at  a  cafe',  but  soon  obtained  admission  into  the 
constitutional  ^uard  of  T^ouis  XVI.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  was  made  a 
sub-lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  His  gallantry  and  his  extreme  republicanism  soon 
won  him  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  attached  himself  closely  to  Bonapajie,  under  whom 
he  served  in  Italy  and  In  Egypt,  signalizing  himself  in  many  battles;  rose  to  the  rank  of 

Ceral  of  division  (1799);  retumm  with  Bonaparte  to  France;  and  rendered  him  most 
,iortant  assistance  on  the  ISth  Brumaire,  by  dispersing  the  council  of  Ave  hundred  at 
8t,  Clond.    Bonaparte  now  Intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  consular  guard,  and 

fave  him  his  youngest  sister,  Caroline,  in  marriage.  Murat  commanded  the  cavalry  at 
[arengo,  where  he  greatly  distinguish^  himself.  On  the  establlslmient  of  the  French 
empire  he  was  loaded  with  honors.  He  continued  to  command  the  cavalry  in  the 
armies  led  by  the  emperor,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  victory  at  Austerlitz,  and 
to  many  other  victories.  In  1806  the  newly-erected  grand  duchy  of  Berg  (q.  v.)  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  On  Aug.  1,  1808,  he  was  {HtMmmed  king  of  Naples  under  the 
title  of  Joachim  I.  Napoleon.  He  took  possession  of  Naples,  but  the  Bomlwns,  through 
the  support  of  Britain,  retained  Sicily, 

Murat  possessed  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  general  of  cavatay  rather  than  thrae  of  a 
king.  He  was  very  deficient  in  political  skill  and  energy;  bnt  tiy  the  moderation  of  his 
gtfvemment,  be  won  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  Even  his  love  of  pomp  and  show,  and  the 
theatrical  splendor  of  his  equipment,  which  were  a  subject  of  mirth  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, rather  gratified  ttie  Neapolitans.   He  endured  with  difficulty  t^e  yoke  of  Napoleon. 
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which  left  him  little  but  the  outward  show  of  rovalty.  In  the  expeattion  against  Ruasia, 
he  commanded  the  whole  cavalry,  but  od  its  failure,  he  returned  to  Naples,  anxious  and 
discontented.  He  joined  the  Frencli  army  again  in  1818,  but  after  the  CMttle  of  Leipzic, 
withdrew  to  his  own  dominions,  determined  on  breaking  tlie  French  fetters  with  which 
be  was  bound.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Austria,  and  a  truce  with  the  British  admiral, 
and  promised  the  allies  au  auxiliary  corps.  He  hesitated,  however,  even  after  liis  new 
course  seemed  to  have  been  decisively  adopted;  and  finding  his  portion  insecure  after 
Kapoleon'8  OTerthrow,  he  entered  Into  private  communications  with  him  at  Elba.  On 
the  emperor's  return  to  France,  Murat  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000 
men.  and  commenced  a  hasty  war  against  Austria.  He  was  defeated  at  Ferrara,  April 
12,  1815,  and  again  at  Tolentino,  May  2.  With  a  few  horsemen  he  fled  to  Naples,  where 
all  was  insurrection  and  commotion ;  thence  to  the  island  of  Iscbia,  and  found  his  way 
to  France,  whilst  his  wife  and  children  took  refuge  in  the  British  fleet.  After  Napoleon  s 
final  overthrow,  he  found  refuge  in  Corsica,  from  which  he  proceeded  in  a  foolhardy 
manner  with  a  few  followers  to  the  coast  of  Naples,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  and 
liberator,  but  was  presently  taken  prisoner,  and  after  trial  by  a  court-martial,  was  shot 
in  a  hall  of  the  castle  of  Ftzzo,  Oct  18,  1815.  See  Leonard  Gallaia,  HiUoire  de  Joeushim 
Murat  (Paris,  1828),  and  Coletta,  Hiatoire  des  Six  dentien  mau  deta  VUde  Joachim  Murat 
(Paris,  1821).  His  widow  assumed  the  title  of  countess  of  Lipona,  and  resided  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Trieste,  where  she  died  in  1889.  His  two  sons  went  to  the  United 
Btaies,  where  Uie  elder,  Natoleoh  Achille  Murat,  settled  in  Florida,  and  published 
a  number  of  works  on  the  constitution  and  politics  of  liia  adopted  country.  He  died 
April  IS.  1847.  The  younger,  Napoleon  Lucibn  Ghables,  married  an  American  lady 
in  18S7,  but  suffered  sereral  reverees  in  fortune,  and  Madame  Murat  was  obliged  to  open 
a  boarding^hool  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  husliand.  Twice  he  attempted  to 
return  to  France  secretly  (in  1887  and  1844),  but  failed  on  l)oth  occasions.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  however,  opened  the  country  to  him.  He  attached  Iiimself  closely  to  prince 
Louis  Napoleon ;  and  was  in.  1849  French  ambassador  extraordinary  at  Turin.  In  1853 
be  was  made  a  senator;  and  in  1858  he  received  the  title  of  prince.  The  Italian  revolU' 
tion  appeared  to  present  some  chances  for  him,  tut  nothin  '  came  of  these.  He  waa 
made  prisoner  by  the  Germans  at  Metz  in  1870.    Hj  d.  1878. 

XUBATOBI,  LuDonco  Ahtonio,  a  celebrated  antiquary  and  historian,  was  bom  at 
Vignola,  near  Modena,  Italy,  Oct  21|  1072.  From  a  very  early  period  his  predilection 
for  historical  and  litenu^  pursuits  be^^  to  manifest  itself;  and,  having  entered  into  holy 
<mlerB,  without,  however,  accepting  any  ecclesiastical  office,  bis  life  was  devoted  partly 
to  the  literature  of  his  profession,  but  mainly  to  researches  in  history,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  especially  the  history  of  his  native  country.  In  his  22d  year,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Ubrariana  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  lAilan,  a  post  whicli  has  since  received 
equal  celebrity  from  a  successor  not  unworthy  of  the  fame  of  Murat,  the  illustrious 
Anrelo  Mai  (q.v.).  Here  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  publication,  a  collection  of 
inedited  Greek  and  Latin  fragments,  under  the  titles  of  Aneedola  Oraca  and  Aneecli^ 
Latina.  But  his  most  import  labors  were  reserved  for  the  capital  of  his  native  duchy, 
whither,  in  1700,  be  was  recalled  by  the  duke  of  Modena,  to  take  charge  of  the  celebrated 
D'Eatc  library,  and  of  the  ducal  a'rchives;  his  only  ecclesiastical  preferment  being  that 
of  provost  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Pomposa.  From  the  date  of  his  return  to 
Modena,  Muratori  began  to  devote  himself  more  exclu^vely  to  Italian  history,  especially  to 
the  blsioiy  of  medieval  Italy;  and  his  labors  in  this  department  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1738  that  the  first  volume  of  his  great  collec- 
tion, Rerum  TtaUearum  Scr^^oret,  a^«ared,  and  the  work  proceeded  at  regular  intervals 
for  nearly  30  years,  the  last  of  the  ^  folio  volumes  which  compose  it  bearing  the  date 
of  1751.  This  immense  publication,  which  was  produced  by  the  joint  contributions  of 
the  princes  and  liigher  nobility  of  Ital)[,  embraces  a  range  from  the  5th  to  the  16th  c,  and 
contains  all  the  chronicles  of  Italy  during  that  vast  period,  illustrated  with  commentaries 
and  critical  notices.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  dissertations  illustrative  of 
the  religious,  literary,  social,  political,  military,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  several 
states  of  Italy  during  the  period,  in  6  vols,  folio,  1788-1742,  a  work  which,  although 
far  from  being  exempt  from  errors,  la  still  regarded  as  a  treasure-house  of  medieval 
antiquities.  While  engaged  in  these  prodigious  labors,  Muratori  carried  on  an  active 
literary  correspondence  with  the  scholars  at  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tributed essays  not  unfrequently  to  the  principal  historical  and  literary  academies,  of 
most  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  the  first,  moreover,  to  undertake  a  general 
history  of  Italy  from  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era  down  to  his  own  time.  It  is 
in  13  vols.  4to,  and  sUll  retains  its  value  as  a  book  of  reference,  havinc  been  continued 
by  C^ppi  down  to  the  yewr  1819.  In  his  oapacity  of  arcbirist  of  the  duke  of  Modena, 
be  cmnpiled.  in  3  vols,  folio,  the  Antiquitu*  of  the  tCBkU  Family  (171(M0),  as  well  as  a 
series  ot  historical  and  polemical  treatises  on  certain  territorial  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  house  of  Modena  and  the  court  of  Rome.  To  the  department  of  claasicnl 
scholarship,  Muratori's  collection  of  Irucnptions  (8  vols,  folio,  1789^),  which,  in  this 
point  of  view,  was  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  collection  of  Gruter  and  the  other 
antiquaries  who  had  preceded  nim.  is  still  acknowledged  as  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion; and  he  has  also  left  works  of  standard  merit  in  the  departments  of  Jurisprudence, 
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of  literary  criticism,  of  poetry,  of  biographv,  and  even  of  the  hiftory  of  medical  BcieDCe. 
In  tlie  studies  of  his  own  profcsaiou,  as  well  liturgical  and  hiatorical,  as  dogmatical  and 
even  ascetical,  Muratori,  although  he  did  not  follow  the  method  of  the  schools,  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  if  he  had  made  these  the  pursuit  of  hia  life.  Some  of  his 
opiDioDs  were  regarded  with  disfavor,  if  not  directly  condemDed;  but  his  TindicatioD  oi 
hunself ,  addressed  to  tho  learned  pope  Benedict  XI V. ,  drew  forth  a  warm  and  honoratde 
testimony  to  the  uprightness  of  his  motives,  which,  without  approving  of  the  opinions 
to  which  exception  had  been  taken,  declared  them  free  from  the  imputation  of  being 
contrary  either  to  tlie  doctrine  or  to  the  discipline  of  the  church.  Although  Muratori's 
life  was  essentially  tbat  of  a  scholar,  yet  bis  exactness  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
wirish  priest  was  beyond  all  praise,  and  several  of  the  ezistioe  charitable  institutions  of 
FomposB  were  founded  by  bjm.  He  died  at  Hodena,  Jan.  ^  1760,  in  his  78th  vear. 
His  works,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  in  full  detail,  fill  40  vols,  in  folio, 
S4  in  4to,  18  in  8vo,  and  many  more  in  12mo.  Some  of  these  are  posthumous,  and  were 
published  by  his  nephew,  Q.  F.  Muratori.  from  whom  we  also  have  a  life  of  his  distin- 
guished uncle,  in  4to,  printed  at  Omer,  1768. 

KITBATOSZAV  TBAfllEEHT,  or  Oahon  of  Huratobi,  a  very  important  treatise 
of  Biblical  HSS.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  century.  It  is  Taluable 
as  affording  evidence  concerning  the  writings  which  were  regarded  as  canooical  by  the 
churches  ei  that  day.  It  contaios  as  such  the  gospel  of  Luke — which  it  calls  the  third, 
the  existence  of  the  first  two  being  implied — the  gospel  of  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle^ 
18  epistles  of  Paul,  1  of  Jude,  2  of  Jobn,  the  revelations  of  John  and  Peter;  the  lattei; 
however,  as  being  not  universally  acluiowledged.  The  epistles  of  James  and  of  Peter, 
and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  omitted.  It  was  brought  into  notice  by  Huratori,  a 
distinguished  archieologist,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

IHTBATXEF,  an  ancient  boyar  family,  originally  of  Moscow,  which  in  1488  was 
presented  Ivan  Vasill^vitcb  I.  with  large  estates  in  the  province  of  Novgorod,  Many 
members  of  this  family  took  an  important  part  in  the  military,  literary,  and  political 

history  of  their  country'  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  The  following  are  the  moat 
distinguished: — (1.)  I^iikolai  lerofeievUch  was  capt.  in  the  engineer  correi,  and  in  1758 
published  the  first  work  on  algebia  in  the  Russian  language.  Under  Catherine  11.  he 
had  charge  of  the  Russian  topographical  works,  became  lieuLgen.  and  governor  of 
Livonia,  and  died  at  Montpellier  m  Yi1^.—{2.)  Mikhail  NikiiUch  (1757-1807).  At  theage 
of  28,  Catherine  II.  took  him  from  the  imperial  guard  to  tutor  her  grandchildren,  the 
grand  dukes  Alexander  and  Eonstautin,  for  whom  he  composed  works  in  prose  and 
poetiy  distinguished  for  pure  style  and  noble  sentiments,  ui  1796  he  became  curator 
of  the  university  of  Moscow,  in  1802  senator,  and  in  1804  councilor  of  state.  His  woriss 
were  published  in  1820  in  three  volumes.— (3.)  Nikolai  NasarovUeh,  privy  councilor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  until  1832  director  of  the  imperial  private  chanceliy,  was  also 
known  as  a  writer.  His  works  are  published  in  St.  Petersburg  in  five  volumes. — 
(4.)  Nikolai  Nikolaieviteh  (1768-1840).  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Slrasburg,  and 
on  his  return  to  Russia  became  a  lieut.  in  the  marine  service.  In  ttie  batlle  of  Rotschcn- 
salm  be  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Set  at  liberty  by  the  pence  of  Verelft,  he  left 
the  marine  for  the  army,  was  appointed  lieut.col.,  and  founded  near  Moscow  a  priv^ 
school  for  the  officers  of  the  general  staff.  He  served  In  the  campaigns  of  1812-14  as 
col.  and  chief  of  staff  under  Count  Tolstoi,  arranged  with  Gen,  Dumas  for  the  capitula- 
tion of  Dresden,  and  shortly  after  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Hamburg.  He  then  returned 
with  the  rank  of  major-general  to  his  school,  which  in  1816  was  declared  to  be  imperial, 
r.nd  which  lie  directed  until  1823.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  became  iuterestetl 
iu  ag^cidtural  pursuits  and  rural  economy.  Ho  was  one  of  the  founders  and  most  active 
members  of  the  economic  society  of  Moscow,  and  published  a  translation  of  Tbaer's 
PrtTieiplea  of  Rational  Aijrtculture.    He  left  five  sons,  nil  of  whom  Iwcame  distin- 

fuished. — (5.)  Alerander  Nikola'levUeh  (1792-1864),  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  In 
825  he  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  which  broke  out  at  the  accession  of  >i  icholas  I.  In 
consideration  of  his  father's  ser\'ices  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  merely  exiled  to 
Siberia.  Though  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return,  his  pervices  were  not  required 
until  the  Crimean  war.  when  he  became  miij.gen.  ncd  in  IPSO  governor  of  Novgorod. 
He  was  interested  in  the  emancipation  of  tho  serfs.  At  the  time  of  his  deatli  he  was 
lieut.gen.  and  member  of  the  senate  of  Moscow.— (6.)  Nikolai  NikoldiSviteJt  (1793-1866). 
He  entered  the  army  in  1810,  took  part  m  all  the  campaigns  of  1812-15,  and  won  dis- 
tinction for  bravery  at  Borodino,  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Kulm,  Ijeipsic,  and  under  the  walls 
of  Paris.  In  1817"lie  was  attached  to  gen.  Icrmolofs  staff,  and  served  in  the  Caucasus, 
In  1822  he  published  his  7Vaw!fl  in  Turkomam'a  aiid  Khiva,  which  was  translated  into 
German,  English,  and  French.  In  1827  he  became  chief  of  staff  under  Gen.  Faski€vitch, 
took  part  in  all  the  principal  battles  of  the  war  with  Persia,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
<rf  maj.gen.,  and  won  great  distinction  atKarsand  Akhalzikin  the  war  of  1828.  In  1880 
the  Polish  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Miiravief  was  recalled  from  an  expedition  against  tho 
Lesghians  to  take  r-ommand  of  the  Lithuanian  grenadier  brigade,  with  which  he  defeated 
the  old  Polish  Gen.  SiC'ruvski,  near  Eazimierz.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  heutgen.,  ho 
commanded  tlie  right  wing  at  the  storming  of  Warsaw  In  18S1,  and  captured  the  fortifl'. 
rations  of  Rakoviec.   At  the  end  of  tlie  next  year  he  was  sent  to  E^gypt  with  apodal 
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tnstructions  to  incite  Hchemet  All  to  revolt  against  the  Turkish  govenunent.  He  then 
took  charge  of  the  Russian  forces  which  landed  on  the  sliores  of  the  Bourns.  In 
1888  he  fell  into  diqprace.  and  lived  secluded  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
called  again  into  active  service,  and  in  1854  was  made  commander  of  the  expeditionary 
forces  in  the  Caucasus.  After  a  siege  which  lasted  from  the  first  of  June  till  the  last  of 
November,  he  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Kars.  This  victory,  which  partially 
redeemed  the  lose  of  Sevastopol,  brouglit  Muravief  the  title  of  prince  and  the  appella- 
tion Karski.  He  was  then  made  a  state  councilor,  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  commis- 
sioQ  to  investigate  the  abuses  committed  during  tlie  Crimean  war.  In  1861  lie  was 
made  chief  of  the  regiment  of  grenadiers  of  Samogitiu,  one  of  the  greatest  honors  whicli 
the  czar  can  accord  to  generals  not  belon^ug  to  the  imperial  family.— (7.)  Mikhail  JfUeth 
ItAMieh  (1796-1866).  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  acting  professor  in  the  military  school 
^founded  o^  his  father.  In  1818  he  fought  against  the  French,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
'the  campaign  returned  to  his  favorite  study  of  mathematics,  and  translated  into  Russian 
Qamier's  ffetmStrie  Analytique.  la  1833*he  entered  the  army,  and  soon  became  col. 
Id  1881  he  advanced  from  maj.gen.  to  the  military  governorship  of  Orodno,  aud  showed 
great  activity  in  repressiDg  the  troubles  which  broke  out  in  his  province  after  the  Polish 
revolution.  He  afterwaros  became  military  governor  of  Eurslc,  and  entered  the  civil 
administration  as  privy  councilor  and  senator.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Russian 
gefwraphiral  society,  and  caused  a  great  scientific  expedition  to  be  sent  to  Siberia.  In 
1857  he  became  minister  of  the  crown  lands  and  president  of  the  council  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  appanages  of  the  state.  He  devoted  liis  energies  to  the  fostering  of  agri- 
culture, founded  an  agronomic  academy  near  Petroosk,  but  was  violently  opp(»ed  to 
the  liberation  of  the  serfs..  In  the  student  riots  of  1861  he  used  such  cruel  modes  of 
repression  as  to  win  universal  hatred,  and  was  removed  from  his  funcUons.  The  Polish 
insarrectioa,  however,  brought  him  to  the  fore,  and  in  1868  he  was  named  governor- 
general  of  Vllna  with  special  honors.  He  acted  with  such  energy  that  in  a  few  months 
UK  insurrection  was  entirely  put  down.  Ttie  czar,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  made 
him  a  count  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  commission  to  seek  out  aud  punish  the 
accomplices  of  Karakasof,  who  attempted  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  in  1866. — 
(8.)  N-Ucottii  A'ikolaUviteh  (1810-81).  Entered  Into  the  army,  served  In  the  Caucasus,  and 
by  his  bravery  won  the  rank  of  niaj.-geo.  and  commander  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  t>ea. 
In  1847  he  was  namml  governor-general  of  eastern  Siberia  and  made  lieut.-gen.  He 

eined  for  Russia  the  entire  territory  of  the  Amur,  and  included  the  treaty  of  Aigun, 
ay,  28, 1858,  by  which  this  country  was  definitely  ceded  by  China.  His  ser^-ices  were  re* 
warded  by  the  title  of  count  and  the  name  Amurski.  In  the  summer  of  18-39  he  went  with 
twelve  ships  to  Yedo,  and  concluded  a  favorable  tre&ty  with  Japan.  He  then  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  by  way  of  Siberia.  He  resigned  his  governorship  in  186!,  and  was  named 
member  of  the  imperial  couQclL—  <9.)  Aiidrii  SikolaliciUk  (ni'8-1874).  Entered,  at 
an  early  age,  the  civil  administration;  became  couBtslor  and  kammerjunker.  and  tibout 
1880  undertook  a  journey  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  he  de8cril)ed  In  his  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Placet.  He  subsequently  traveled  in  his  own  country,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  east, 
and  publistied  the  results  of  his  observations  in  several  volumes.  He  wrote  also  besidet- 
many  theological  and  dramatic  works,  a  History  of  the  Bible.  BietmT/  of  the  First  Four 
Centurien  of  Chriitianity,  Hittory  of  Jerutaiem,  History  of  the  Ruman  Church,  Descnp- 
iim  of  Qeorgia  and  Armenia,  etc.  He  was  a  member  of  the  holy  synod. — A  brancii  of 
the  Huravief  family,  about  1780,  married  a  daugliter  of  Apostol,  the  hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  whose  name  was  added  to  his  own.— (l!)  Ivan  Matirieeiteh  Muravief-Apostn] 
{1769-1851).  Under  the  emperor  Paul,  Ivan  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Saxony  and 
Madrid,  and  ou  bis  return  became  privy  councilor  and  senator.  He  had  a  thorougii 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  translated  Into  Russian  Sheridan's 
8e!ufol  for  Scandal,  the  Satires  of  Horace,  and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  In  18W  he 
traveled  in  the  Taurtd,  and  published  Uie  results  of  his  archeeological  investigatioDs. 
His  old  age  was  saddened  by  the  political  ruin  of  his  three  sons,  whom  he  survived  for 
more  than  a  Quarter  of  a  centun-. — (3.)  Sergii  Inanovitch  was  lieutcoi.  of  the  re^meot 
of  Tctaemigof,  a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  learning,  and  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
Dekabfist  conspiracy  of  1835.  Despite  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  rifuno  in  St.  Peters- 
hnrv.  he  proclaimed  the  grand  duke  Konstantin  emperor,  and  seized  the  town  of 
VasUkof.  Troops  were  sent  against  him,  and,  after  n  g>>.l]ant  resistance,  in  which  he. 
was  wounded  and  his  brother  Ippolit  was  killed  at  hif  side,  he  was  captured,  taken  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  hung  in  July,  1836.  His  other  brother  Hatv6i  was  also  a  Deka 
brist,  and  was  sent  to  Siberia  for  twenty  years. 

KDSCHIBOH,  Chabi.rb,  1880-79 ;  b.  Jamaica,  of  Scotch  descent.  He  studied  at 
the  university  of  Aberdeen  from  1845  to  1851,  obtaining  a  prize  for  Oreek  scholarship, 
the  Balfour  medal  for  skill  in  plant  dissec  tion,  and  the  Thompson  prize.  After  gradu- 
ating at  the  medical  school  in  1851  with  high  honors,  he  went  to  Turin,  as  phyucian 
to  the  British  embassy.  On  his  return  in  1853  he  resided  a  short  time  in  Edlnourgb, 
studied  in  Dublin  and  Paris,  and  then  ticcc-pted  the  position  of  professor  of  cliemistry  in 
the  Calcutta  medical  college.  He  remained  in  India  until  1855  and  published  a  treatise 
on  the  diseases  of  that  country.  He  tlien  relumed  to  England,  and  in  London  was  con- 
nected as  lecturer,  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  assistant  physician,  or  managing  physician 
with  the  Westminster  general  dispensar}',  St  JUary'B,  King's  Coll^.  Middlesex,  and  the 
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Loudon  Fever  hospitals.  Besides  many  medical  and  scientific  contributions  to  the 
Jjaiuxi  and  other  joumals,  he  published  several  treatises,  the  most  important  of  vhidi 
were  Dmaaet  of  the  Liver  and  Continued  Fet)«r$  of  Great  Britain.  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  tlie  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  though  his  practice 
waa  very  large  and  his  published  works  of  great  scientific  value,  yet  probably  ms  blu- 
est claim  to  fame  arises  from  1^  precision,  power,  and  thoToughneas  as  an  instructor. 
In  1877  he  vas  made  president     the  pathological  society. 

MURCHI80K,  Sir  Koderick  Impbt,  geologist  and  geographer,  was  jorn  at  Tarradale, 
Ross-sbire,  in  1792.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school,  Duinam,  and  having  a 
bias  for  military  life,  next  studied  at  the  miutaty  college,  Marlow.  He  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  as  an  officer  in  the  S6tb  re^meat  In  Spain  and 
Portugal.  He  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  his  uncle,  Qen.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
and  then  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the  6th  dragoons.  Quitting  the  army  in  1816, 
he  devoted  himself  to  .science — more  especially  to  geology.  He  afterwards  traveled 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  He  found  the  same  sedimentary  strata  lying  io 
the  earth's  crust  beneath  the  old  red  sandstone  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  in  the  vast  and  distant  provinces  of  the  Bussian  empire;  and  also  in  Amer- 
ica. The  result  of  his  investigations  was  the  discoveiy  and  establishment  of  the  Silu- 
rian system,  which  won  for  him  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  European 
reputation  as  a  geologist  His  subsequent  exposition  of  the  Devoniam.  Permian,  and 
Laurentian  eystems  increased  and  confirmed  his  reputation.  He  explored  several  parts 
of  Germany,  Poland,  aad  the  Carpathians;  and  in  1840  he  commenced  a  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  Russian  empire,  under  the  coimtcnance  of  the  imperial  government.  M.  de 
Vemeuil  was  associated  with  him  in  this  great  work,  completed  in  1840.  Struck  with 
the  resemblance  in  geolo^cal  structure  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  Australian 
chain,  Muichison,  in  his  anniversary  address  in  1844,  first  predicted  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Australia.  In  1846,  six  years  before  that  metal  was  practically  worked,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  inciting  the  unem- 
ployed  Cornish  tiii-mlnera  to  emigrate  and  dig  for  gold  in  Australia.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1846  ;  president  of 
the  Roval  Geographical  Society  in  1844  and  1845;  was  re-elected  in  1857,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  post  till  1870,  when  be  was  compelled  to  resign  it  by  paralysis.  His  anni- 
versary  addresses  to  the  geographers  were  of  great  interest  and  value.  Perhaps  no  man 
of  the  present  centniy  has  aone  more  to  promote  geographical  science  at  home,  and 
kindle  tbe  spirit  of  adventure  among  those  engaged  In  Arctic  explorations  on  the  one 
hand  and  African  discovery  on  the  other.  In  1859  he  succeeded  sir  H.  de  la  Beche  in 
the  office  of  director  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  He  was  a  d.c.l.  of  Oxford, 
LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  royal  society.  He  was  knighted  in 
1846,  made  k.c.b.  in  1858,  and  a  baronet  in  1863.  From  the  emperor  of  Russia  he 
recetred  tiie  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Anne,  and  also  that  of  St.  Stanislaus.  He  died  Oct 
23,  1871.  Tbe  greater  portion  of  bis  contributions  to  sdonce  were  published  in  the 
Tranaaetiont  of  the  geological  and  other  societies.  His  principal  works  were  The  8&U' 
rian  (1886);  The  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  aiidVie  UToiMourUaim,  in  1845  <Sd  ed. 
1853).  He  also  published  volumes  on  the  Tertiary  Deposits  of  Lower  ^yria,ete.  (1880). 
the  Geology  of  CMUenham  (1^),  etc. — See  Life  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchiton,  by  Archbishop 
Oeikie,  ll.d.  (1875),  and  obituaiy  notice  by  sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  Proceedings  of 
the  Boyal  Geograj^ieai  Society,  vol.  xvi.  No.  4. 

KUSCHISOiriA,  a  genus  of  fossil  ^teropodous  moUusca  belonging  to  the  family 
ITaliotideB  and  so  named  in  honor  of  sir  K.  I.  Murchison.  The  genus  consists  of  at  lea^ 
50  species,  all  which  are  characteristic  of  the  paleozoic  rocks,  occurring  in  the  series 
from  tbe  lower  Silurian  up  to  the  permian.  The  shell  differs  from  the  large  genus 
ptmrotomaria  only  in  being  very  much  elongated.  Like  it,  the  whorls  are  sculptured 
and  zoned,  the  aperture  is  channeled  in  front,  and  the  outer  Hp  is  deeply  notclied.  Sec 

illus.,  SlLUBIAIT  AND  DdVONIAN  FOSSILS,  VOl.  XIII. 

KUXCHOON  LETTER.   See  Sackvilue-West. 

XUBCIA,  a  former  province  of  Spain,  now  subdivided  into  the  smaller  provinces  of 
Albacete  and  Kurcia,  is  situated  in  the  s.e.  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
New  Castile,  on  the  e.  by  Valencia,  on  the  s.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  w.  by 
Granada,  Andalusia,  and  New  Castile.  Area,  10,:ni  sq.  miles.  Pop.  *83,  003,808  (of 
modem  province,  87,481.439).  In  the  n.e.  the  province  is  partly  level:  but  in  the  s.w.  it 
Is  composed  of  great  valleys,  high  plateaus,  and  mountain  ranges.  The  coast  comprises 
stretches  of  desert  Tbe  principal  river  is  the  Scgura,  which  flows  through  the  middle 
of  the  province  from  w.  to  e.  On  the  whole,  Murcia  is  not  very  productive,  and  never  will 
be,  on  accoimt  of  tbe  failure  of  water,  partly  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests. 
The  only  fertile  districts  are  the  alleys  of  the  Segura,  and  the  side-valleys  of  Lorca. 
Albacete,  Chinchilla,  and  Almansa.  The  Esparto  wastes  have  remained  uncultivated 
irtnce  the  banishment  of  the  Moriscoes  in  1610 ;  and  the  canal  of  Murcia,  which  is  intended 
to  irrigate  tbe  arid  Campo  de  Cartagena,  is  not  vet  finished.  Murcia  is  one  of  the  most 
thinly  peopled  districts  of  Spain.  The  north  yields  wheat  and  barlnr;  the  south  msiiw. 
fmitst  wijM,  oH,  silk,  snd  hemp.   Goats,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reaKd  in  great  numbem 
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In  metals,  salt,  and  iDinenil  springs  Murcia  is  abundant;  It  has  also  many  smeltiDg- 
worfe  for  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores,  brimstone,  and  alum.  The  roads,  however,  are 
in  the  most  wretched  condition,  and  industry  in  general  is  still  in  a  backward  state. 
The  province  was  frightfully  devastated  by  a  great  earthquake,  18-21  March,  1839. 
Murda  was  conquered  by  tbe  Arabs  in  711;  after  the  fall  of  tbe  caliphate  of  Cordova  it 
became  an  independent  Arab  kingdom,  but  six  years  afterwards  was  subjugated  by 
king  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  in  1241. 

MUXCIA  (the  Roman  Murgi).  a  large,  important,  and  ancient  town  of  Spain,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura,  and  near  tlie  Junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Sangonera,  28  m.  n.tt.w.  of  Cartagena.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  beaottful  and  luxuriantly  nroductlTe  hutrta  or  garden.  l<t  m.  In  length,  and  from  1  to  8 
m.  wide.  Tliis  huerta  fbnns  a  portion  of  what  is  called  the  vale  of  Murcia;  ifa  well 
watered,  has  a  bright  green  appearance  even  in  winter;  produces  wheat,  flax,  pulse,  and 
vegetables,  and  grows  innumerable  mulberry,  orange,  fig,  and  palm  trees.  'Hie  streets 
of  Murcia  are  narrow  but  clean,  and  the  houses  are  gaudily  painted  in  pink  and  yellow. 
Its  squares  are  filled  with  cypress,  orange,  lemon,  and  other  southern  trees.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop  suffra^n  to  Toledo;  the  cathedral  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  begun  in 
1B8S.  completed  in  1760,  and  crowned  by  a  d<»ne  from  which  a  magnificent  view  la 
obtained.  The  city  cont^os  few  objects  of  fine  art,  a  circumstance  which  Is  accounted 
for  by  tbe  fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  its  siege  bv  SelMMtiaol,  that  general,  after  promis- 
ing that  persons  and  property  should  be  respectea,  entered  the  town  April  38,  1810,  and 
rifled  it  of  its  wealth  and  art-treasures.  Silks,  linens,  baskets,  mats,  and  cordage  are 
manufactiu'ed,  and  oil-mills,  tanneries,  and  other  works  are  in  operation.   Pop.  98,638. 

mrXOEK  is  the  crime  of  killing  a  human  being  of  malice  aforethought,  and  is  punish- 
able with  death.  It  is  immaterial  what  means  are  employed  to  effect  the  object.  Black- 
stone  says  that  the  name  of  murder,  as  a  crime,  was  anciently  applied  only  to  the  secret 
kiUiog  of  another,  which  the  word  moirda  ugnifles  in  the  Teutonic  language.  And 
among  the  ancient  Goths  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  whole  Till  or  neighborhood  was 
puniwed  for  the  crime,  if  the  murderer  was  not  discovered.  Murder  is  delined  by  Coke 
thus:  "  When  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  unlawfully  killeth  »ny  reason- 
able creature  in  being,  and  under  the  king's  peace,  with  malice  aforetlioiight,  either 
express  or  implied."  Almost  every  word  in  this  definition  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cusrion  in  the  numerous  cases  that  tiavc  occurred  in  the  law-courts.  The  murderer  must 
be  of  sound  memory  or  discretion;  i.e.,  he  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  ngc,  and  not  a 
lunatic  or  idiot.  Toa  act  must  be  done  ualawfully,  i.e.,  it  must  not  be  in  self-defense, 
or  from  other  Justifiable  cause.  The  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
hence  killing  a  child  in  the  womb  is  not  murder,  but  is  punishable  in  another  way  (see 
Ikfakticide).  Hie  essential  thing  In  murder  is  that  It  be  done  maliciously  and  dcliber-  , 
Btely;  and  hence,  in  cases  of  hot  blood  and  scnffiing,  the  offense  is  generally  man- 
slaughter only.  Killing  by  dueling  is  thus  murder,  for  it  is  deliberate.  It  is  not  oeces- 
saiy,  in  order  to  constitute  murder,  that  tbe  murderer  kill  the  man  be  intended,  provided 
be  nad  a  deliberate  design  to  murder  some  one.  Thus  if  one  shoots  at  A,  and  misses 
him,  but  kills  B,  this  is  murder,  because  of  the  previous  felonious  intent,  which  the  law 
transfers  from  one  to  tbe  other.  So  if  one  lays  poison  for  A,  and  B,  against  whom  the 
poisoner  had  no  felonious  intent.  Hikes  it,  and  is  killed,  this  is  murder.  Formerly,  in 
Kigland,  the  benetlt  of  clergy  (q.v.)  wna  allowed  in  cases  of  murder,  till  It  was  abolished 
by  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28.  The  only  sentence  on  murderers  is  now  death,  which  is 
carried  out  by  banging.  Formerly  tlie  murderer  was  directed  after  death  to  be  hung  on 
a  gibbet  in  (mains  near  tbe  place  of  the  crime.  Formerly,  also,  dissection  was  added  as 
part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  execution  was  to  take  place  on  the  day  next  but  one  after 
sentence.  But  now  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  usually  lakes  place,  and  the  bodj[  is  buried 
in  tbe  precincts  of  the  prison.  Attempts  to  murder  were  until  recently  punishable  in 
England  like  capital  felony;  but  now  attempts  to  murder  are  punishable  only  with  penal 
servitude.  The  common  law  Inferred  a  wrongful  intent  to  exist  from  the  mere  fact 
of  the  killing,  so  that  the  burden  lays  upon  the  defendant  of  establishing  his  innocence 
of  malice,  under  tbe  definition  "  with  malice  aforethought,  express  or  implied,"  many 
kinds  of  homicide  which  are  now  considered  to  involve  a  much  smaller  degree  of  guilt 
were  classed  under  tbe  one  head  of  murder.  By  Uie  common  law  it  was  murder  to 
secure  by  perjiiiy  the  conviction  of  an  Innocent  person  upon  a  capital  charge;  but  at 
the  present  such  a  crime  would  be  considered  only  as  a  perjuiy  which  should  receive 
an  aggravated  punishment.  At  the  common  law,  too,  the  procuring  of  a  person  to  com- 
mit suicide  was  murder  If  the  suicide  was  accomplished.  So  it  Is  said  In  the  books  that 
if  two  persons  agree  to  commit  suicide,  and  attempt  to  carry  their  design  into  execution, 
but  on^  one  dies,  the  survivor  is  guilty  of  murder  if  he  were  present  at  the  commission 
of  tbe  suicide;  otherwise  he  is  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  Both  of  the  above-men- 
tioned cases  would  probably  now  be  considered  as  simple  manslaughter.  According  to 
Hale  in  hie  Pletuof  the  Croum,  if  a  person  by  threats  or  otherwise  cause  the  death  of 
another  by  putting  him  into  "a  pas^on  of  grief  or  fear,"  the  former  is  guilty  neither  of 
mauBlauj^tcr  or  murder;  and  such  la,  probably,  still  the  law,  though  it  has  beer 
doubted.   U  a  number  of  pexsons  conspdre  to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  m  the  execution 
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of  which  murder  is  committed,  they  all  are  guilty  of  murder.  The  only  compalrioD 
which  can  excuse  a  murder  must  be  an  irresistible  Tiolence,  such  as  would  put  a  man  ol 
discretion  and  courage  into  fear  for  life  or  limb.  There  has  been  conuderable  contto- 
Tersy  as  to  tbe  bordea  of  proof  In  cases  of  murder,  and  it  has  somethues  been  held  that, 
after  the  prosecution  has  shown  that  the  death  set  out  In  the  indictment  was  caused  by 
the  prisoner,  the  burden  of  proof  theu  rests  upon  him  to  show  justification  or  want  of 
maltee.  The  evidence  relied  upon  may  of  course  be  either  direct  or  circumstantial.  la 
most  of  the  states  murder  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  only  murder  in  the  first  degree  is 
punisiied  capitally.  Murder  committed  deliberately  with  eipress  malice  aforethought, 
and  murder  committed,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Massachusetts  statute,  "  in  perpetraUng 
or  attempting  to  perpetrate,  any  crime  punishable  with  death,  or  imprisonment  for  Ufe, 
is  murderin  theustdegree;  aliother  murder  is  in  the  second  degree.  The  special  classes 
of  crime,  outside  of  deliberate  premeditated  killing,  which  will  consUtute  murder  in  the 
first  dei^ee,  vary  somewhat  accordiag  to  the  statutes  of  each  state. 

Id  1884,  for  the  first  time,  the  question  came  before  the  English  courts  whether  the 
killing  of  a  person  from  necessity  to  use  his  body  for  food,  in  order  to  preserve  life,  ia 
murder.  The  case  is  known  as  the  "  Mi^onette  case,"  from  the  name  of  a  vessel  in- 
Tolved.  Two  sailors,  wrecked  in  an  open  boot,  being  on  the  veive  of  starving,  killed 
one  of  their  companions,  and  ate  part  of  his  body.  On  bdng  picked  up,  and  Drought 
to  England,  they  were  indicted  for-H.;  the  facts  being  lulmitted,  Chief  Jiutice  Cole- 
ridge, with  the  assent  of  the  other  judges,  decided  ii  to  beM.  Though  recpgnizing 
the  justification  of  necessity  in  some  cases,  the  judge  said  :  "  It  is  not  correct,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  there  is  any  absolute  or  unqualified  necessity  to  preserve  one's  life. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  our  highest  duty  to  sacrifice  it."  The  prisoners  were 
sentenced  to  death,  but  being  recommended  for  mercy,  their  sentence  was  changed  to 
six  months'  imprisonment. 

KUBDOOK,  Jauks,  D.D..  1776-1856  i  b.  Conn.,  of  Bcotch-Irish  descent.  At  the  age 
of  14  be  was  left  an  orphan;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1797;  studied  theology  with 
Dr.  Dwight;  was  for  a  short  time  principal  of  Hopkins  grammar  school.  New Baven, 
and  for  a  year  of  Oneida  academy,  N.  Y. ;  licensed  to  preach  in  1801 ;  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  1803-16;  professor  of  ancient  languages  in 
the  university  of  Vermont,  1815-19;  professor  of  sacrM  rhetoric  and  diurch  history  in 
the  Andoyer  theological  semLoary  1819-26.  In  1^  he  removed  to  New  Haven  and 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  His  published  works  are  two  discourses  on  the  atone- 
ment; a  translation  of  Muenscher's  Eiemmtt  of  Dogma/tic  HMory;  a  translation  of  Mo*- 
A^im't  iTutUuiaof  EoeUnaaUeai  Hutary,  8  vols. ;  SkOeha  of  Modor^  PhUomtphv:  a  Oongrt- 
gationai  GcUeehitm;  translation  of  JMheim't  OmmMtmiet,  ete. ;  The  Ifeu  ligament;  a 
Literal  Trandaiion  ftom  the  Svriae  BsaAito  Ver$ion^-ihe  latter  a  very  serviceable  work. 
,  He  was  an  eminent  linguist  and  philologist,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  theolodcal 
reviews. 

MTFBDOOK,  Jahks  Edward,  b.  Philadelphia,  1811 ;  appeared  flrat  as  aa  actor  ia 
Philadelphia  in  1839.  In  1888  he  appeared  with  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  and  from  that 
time  was  a  leading  actor  in  tragedy  ana  comedy.  In  1838  he  left  the  stage,  and  opened 
a  scliool  in  Boston  for  mental  and  physical  culture.  Returning  to  the  stage  he  visited 
California  in  1853.  In  1855  he  went  to  Europe,  and  played  at  the  Haymarket  theater 
with  great  applause.  In  1857  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  elocutionist,  and  in  conjunction  with  Wilham  Russet)  published  Orthophong, 
or  Culture  of  the  Voice.  He  was  on  tne  staff  of  Gen.Bousseau  in  the  war  of  the  secession, 
attcodmg  specially  to  the  sick  and  wounded;  also  he  gave  popular  readings  in  many 
parts  of  iiic  country  for  tlie  beneAt  ot  the  U.^.  sanitary  commission.  After  the  war  he 
resiilt'd  In  Phlladeliihla.    He  d.  in  1898. 

miBET,  or  XUBETire,  Marc  Antoine,  152(t-85 ;  b.  France ;  became  a  tin^cient 
scholar  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  when  but  18  lectured  on  Terence  and  Cicero  in  the  col- 
lege of  Auch.  In  1554  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  Paolo  Manuzlo, 
who  published  some  of  his  books.  In  1559,  at  the  invitation  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  he  took  up  liis residence  inFerrara;  with  him  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Pius  V.  and  Qregoiy  XIIL  He  entered  the  priesthood,  was  presented  to  a 
number  of  livings,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  professor  of  civil  law.  His  principal 
works  are  Gommentariue  de  Ortgine  Jurie,  Commentariue  de  Legibm,  etc.,  and  NotainJue- 
tiniani  Trutiiutionea.  In  one  of  his  Oratione  he  extols  Charles  IX.  of  France  for  having 
destroyed  the  Protestant  heresy.  His  Latin  poems  are  fluent  and  polished,  but  show 
liiile  poetical  talent  His  commentaries  on  various  classical  authors  are  of  considerable 
value. 

KIT'BEX^  a  Linnwan  ^nua  of  gasteropodous  moUusks,  of  which  has  now  been  formed  the 
family  muneida,  belonging  to  the  order  peeUnHtraneJUata  of  Cuvler.  The  sexes  are  dis- 
tinct; the  animal  has  a  broad  foot,  often  much  expanded;  the  eyes  are  not  on  stalks; 
the  shell  has  a  straight  canal  in  front,  often  prolonged  through  part  of  a  very  long  beak; 
no  canal  behind.  The  muridda!  aUjprey  on  other  moUusks,  boring  throi^  Uie  sbells 
with  their  hard-toothed  proboscis.  The  nanae  Rocs -shell  is  often  given  to  many  species 
of  murex;  and  some,  from  the  length  of  the  beak,  are  called  Woodcock-shell.  Some 
have  the  shell  beset  with  long  aua  regularly  arranged  spines.  The  whorls  of  the  slitll 
are  marked  with  ridges,  or  varicee.  Some  species  of  murex  are  found  on  the  Brilibh 
coasts.   Species  are  found  in  all  oorrtt  of  the  world;  the  largest  »re  tropica^  ^h^i^^ts 
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obtained  their  purple  dye  (see  Purplb  Colobs)  from  species  of  murex,  parUcularly  M. 
tTuneulua  and  M.  braiularit.  The  Venus  Cohb  of  the  lodiau  seas  is  JT.  trU^iUua,  a  very 
delicate  and  beautiful  shell,  with  many  long  thin  spines.   Fossil  muriddm  are  numerous. 

■UUXmX,  purpoiate  of  ammonia,  or  Roman  purple,  a  curious  coloring  matter 
ohtidned  from  niano.  It  is  dmilar  to  the  purple  dye  or  Tyrian  purple  of  the  ancients, 
■which  was  made  from  a  species  of  murex — hence  its  name,  Murexide  is  a  product  of 
uric  add,  and  as  this  exists  in  abundance,  and  in  a  yery  free  state,  in  guano,  that  material 
bas  been  found  one  of  the  best  sources  from  which  to  obtain  it.  One  process  used  by 
Mr.  Rnmney  of  Muichesier,  the  chief  manufacturer  of  this  materia],  to  produce  murex- 
Ide,  is  to  disBolTe  uric  acid  in  dilute  nittic  acid,  and  after  evaporatiDg  for  some  time  at  a 
temperature  a  little  short  of  boiling,  whilst  still  hot,  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia. 
Two  compounds  are  formed  by  this  process,  alloxan  and  alloxantin,  and  their  mutual 
reacUon  on  each  other  results  in  the  formation  of  the  beautiful  minute  green  metallic- 
lustered  crystals  of  murexide,  which,  in  combination  with  some  of  the  compounds  of  lead 
and  mercury,  yield  most  brilliant  red  and  puiple  dyes.  The  use  of  murexide  was  becom- 
ing extensive  until  the  discovery  of  the  aniline  colors,  the  greater  brilliancy  of  which  has 
checked  its  employmcDt,  Hurexlde  is  used  in  printing  both  cotton  and  silk  goods, 
uader  the  na!ne  of  the  "  Romanrpurple  style." 

KUBFBEB,  Mart  Noailus,  author  (better  known  as  Chables  Egbert  Crad- 
dock),  was  b.  about  I80O  In  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  where  and  at  Nuhville,  she  lived  until 
when  at.  Louis  became  her  home.  Her  first  published  story  appeared  In  the  Atlantio 
ifi/ii^hiy,  in  1882,  and  she  has  since  published,  among  works  remarkable  for  vigor  and 
skillful  descriptions  of  mountain  life  and  scenery,  /»'  fA«  Tenne$see  Mountaina;  The  Prophet 
0/  the  QrexU  Hmokg  MoanUiiiu;  In  the  Ctoudat  The  Despot  of  Broomaedge  Cov»}  What  the 
Baala  ma  Fawjkt ;  In  the  Stranger  P^mWt  GowiOry  ;  Hia  VaniAld  Star  ;  The  naniemM  oj 
the  Footbridgt  and  The  Mystery  of  fVitck-Face  Mountain  (1895),  etc 

■ITXTBSEflBOBO,  rity  and  co.  seat  of  Butherford  co.,  Tenn.,  sltnated  on  a  plain  32 
m.  s.e.  of  Nashville,  111)  m.  n.w.  of  Chattanooga,  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St. 
Louis  railroad  ("  Lookout  Mountain  Route  "),  It  is  situated  In  an  a«Ticultural,  fruit- 
growing, and  cotton  region  with  healthful  climate.  From  1819  to  1826  it  was  the  state 
capital.  It  contains  numerous  churches,  national  banks,  saw-mllls,  a  flour-mill,  a 
planing-mill,  carriage  shops,  a  tannery,  a  manufactory  of  red  cedar  goods^  court  house, 
:jouie  college  <Bapt.),  and  Union  university  (Bapt.),  founded  in  1841.  There  are  three 
veeldy  papers  piutlished  here.  Near  the  city  is  the  Stone  River  battlefield  park.  Pop. 
'90.  3738. 

MUSnQEESBratO*,  Battle  of,  known  also  as  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  began  on 
Dec.  81. 18f0,  and  ended  Jan.  4, 1868.  with  the  flight  of  the  confederates,  and  the  occu- 
patioa  of  the  town  by  the  union  forces.  The  latter  had  been  reorganized  at  Nashville  by 
Gen.  Rosecransj  and  left  its  poutlon  on  Dec.  26 ;  f orminc  its  line  of  batUe,  after  a  man^ 
of  five  days  and  constant  skirmishing,  jn  the  w.  bank  ox  Stone  river,  the  left  under  Crit- 
tenden resting  on  the  river,  McCook  holding  the  right,  and  Thomas  the  center.  The 
confederate  army,  under  Oen.  Bragg,  wasia  potion  on  the  e.  of  Stone  River,  Breckenridge 
holding  the  right  of  the  line,  Polk  me  center,  and  Hardee  the  left.  The  battle  began  on 
the  morning  of  Dec.  81  with  a  sliarp  attack  by  Crittenden  on  the  enemy's  right;  but 
Rosecrans's  plans  were  at  once  disturbed  by  his  own  right  being  driven  in  the  con- 
federate left  under  Hu^ee.  This  movement  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  oiij^oal 
Aaiga,  and  Rosecrans  drew  in  his  lines  to  support  the  center  and  right  of  his  position, 
which  became  heavily  engaged.  The  imion  line  had  lost  its  ground  and  28  bieces  of 
artillery,  when  nightfall  put  an  end  to  the  flghting  for  that  day.  Jan.  1  passed  without 
any  s^ous  engagement,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  2  the  confederates  made  an  attack 
Id  force,  which  was  repulsed,  and  their  linos  were  in  turn  driven  in  and  badly  broken 
up.  There  was  00  fighting  on  the  8d,  and  on  the  following  day  the  confederates  evacu- 
ated Murfreesboro'.  The  union  strength  in  this  battle  was  43,400  men;  loss.  1583 
killed,  7.345  wounded,  8.000  prisoners.  Tho  confederates  lost  10,000  killed,  wounded, 
■od  missing  out  of  85,000  men. 

MITBAHAB,  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  which  rises  on  the  northern  border  of  Afghan- 
I-ttan,  in  the  Hindu  Eush,  immediately  to  the  n.  of  the  sources  of  the  Her!  (q.  v.).  The 
Murgab  flows  westward,  north-westward,  and  northward.   Total  length  about  2lVi  m. 

■DSftXB,  Henri,  1822-61,  b.  Paris;  received  a  rudimentary  education,  and  In  lNj8 
t)ecame  secretarr  to  count  Tolstoi,  a  wealthy  Itussiau  nobleman  residing  in  Paris. 
While  in  his  em'ploy  he  became  ambitious  to  become  a  writer,  and  began  by  composing 
satirical  poetry.  Uniting  with  a  number  of  young  artists,  authors,  and  others  of  tastes 
similar  to  his  own,  he  formed  the  irregular  society  or  club  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
"Bohemia";  the  associates  being  termed  Bohemians,  from  their  vagrant,  gypsy  life. 
They  were  adveoturons  and  often  brilliant,  and  bound  by  no  ties,  social  or  other.  They 
soon  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  Paris,  and  eventually  in  general  literary  history, 
on  account  of  these  features  of  their  character  and  lives.  Mutger's  reputation  was 
cslabluhed  by  the  publication,  in  1848,  of  bia  Seines  de  la  ViedeBohirm,  a  strikingly 
characteristic  work,  marked  by  independent  thought,  vigorous  language,  and  occasional 
pathos.  He  contributed  romance,  to  the  Bevue  dee  Deux  Mondes,  and  published  Lee 
JfuAi  ^Swer,  a  volume  of  poems,  besides  writing  small  pieces  for  the  Luxembourg 
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KVHUTIG  ACID.   See  Htdbochloric  Acid. 

KU  BIDJE,  a  family  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  containing  many  genera  and  a  very  large 
number  of  species,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  which  rats  and  mice 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  examples.  To  fbla  family  belong  also  voles,  lemmings, 
dormice,  jerboaa,  marmots,  etc.  The  muridee  are  of  the  section  of  rodents  having 
distinct  ciaTicles.  They  hare  three  or  four  molars  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  the  molars 
at  first  fum^ed  with  rounded  tubercles,  which  wear  down  till  they  exhibit  mere 
roughened  crowns.  The  topical  muridse,  and  those  most  nearly  allied  to  them,  have 
scaly  tails.  Marmots,  dormice,  jerboas,  etc.,  have  hairy  tails.  There  are  great  diversi- 
ties of  structure  and  habits  among  the  muridee.  All  of  tfaem  feed  on  vegetable  food, 
but  many  of  them  are  ready  also  to  eat  animal  substances.  The  limits  of  the  family 
muridfB  are  very  differently  stated  by  different  naturalists.  The  clasriflcation  of  thu 
family  of  rodents  greatly  varies.  The  marmots  are  there  referred  to  the  family,  while 
by  many  they  are  placed  in  the  family  seiuridm  (squirrels).  (ISee  Marhot.)  Again, 
pouched  rats  and  North  American  gophers  are  classed  by  some  with  the  muridss,  but 
by  others  are  placed  in  the  family  saccomj/doi.  See  Gophbb,  Rat,  Mouse,  LEMUiNa, 
Hamster,  MnsctnASH,  and  Vole,  ^ 

HITSILU),  Babtoi.oh£  Estebak,  was  b.  at  Seville,  Spain,  and  baptized  Jan.  1, 1618; 
and  after  receiving  some  edacation,  was  placed  with  his  relative,  Jnan  del  Castillo,  to 
study  painting.  Having  saved  a  little  money,  which  he  made  by  painting  relig^oos 
pictures  for  exportation  to  South  America,  he  went  to  Madrid  in  1043,  being  then  in  his 
24th  year,  was  favorably  noticed  by  his  celebrated  townsman,  Velasquez,  and  throiieh 
bis  influence  was  enabled  to  study  the  chefs-d'oeitvre  of  Italian  and  (lemlsh  art  in  the 
royal  collectionB.  In  1643  he  determined  to  return  to  Seville,  though  advised  to  proceed 
to  Rome  by  Velasquez,  who  offered  htm  letters  from  the  king.  After  settling  in  Seville, 
be  recelTea  numerous  important  commiMion&  and  was  soon  acknowledged'aB  the  bead 
of  the  school  there.  In  1648,  Hurillo  married  a  lady  of  fortune;  he  now  maintained  a 
bandsome  establishment,  and  his  house  was  the  resort  of  people  of  taste  and  fashion. 
The  academy  of  Seville  was  founded  by  him  in  1660,  but  lie  fitted  the  officeof  president 
only  during  the  first  year.    He  fell  from  a  scaffold  when  painting  in  Cadiz  on  an  altar- 

{liece  for  the  church  of  the  capuchins,  relumed  to  Seville,  and  soon  after  died  from  tba 
njuiy  he  received,  April  8,  16^1.  In  early  life,  he  painted  many  pictures  illustrative 
of  humble  life;  in  these,  the  manner  was  darker  and  less  refined  than  tliat  exhibited  in. 
bis  later  pictures,  wliich  are  mostly  scriptural  or  reli^ous  p^ces.  In  the  Louvre,  and 
in  Et^fland,  there  are  about  forty  of  his  works.  Sir  David  WUkie,  who  greatly  admired 
and  carefully  studied  the  Spanish  school,  baa  remarked,  in  reference  to  It:  "Velasqiies 
and  Murillo  are  preferred,  and  preferred  with  reason,  to  all  the  others,  as  the  most 
original  and  characteristic  of  their  school.  These  two  great  painters  are  remarkable  for 
having  lived  in  the  same  time,  in  the  same  school,  painted  for  the  same  people,  and  of 
the  same  age,  and  yet  to  have  formed  two  styles  so  aifferent  and  opposite,  that  the  most 
imlearaed  oan  scarcely  mistake  them;  Murillo  being  all  softness,  while  Velasquez  is  all 
q>arkle  and  vivacity."  Among  the  pictures  produced  during  Murillo's  most  brilliant 
period  (1661-74)  are  "  Moses  Striking  the  Hock,"  "  Abraham  and  the  Angels,"  and  others 
executed  for  the  almshouse  of  St.  Jorge.  His  famous  "  Immaculate  Conception,"  now 
in  the  Louvre,  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  Marshal  Soult's  collection  in  1852  for  $120,000. 
There  are  105  of  his  paintings  in  galleries  in  London,  61  in  Madrid,  59  in  Seville,  and 
21  in  Paris.    See  Curtis,  Vdai^uez  and  Murillo  (1888). 

mrHO,  a  t.  of  8.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potoiza,  18  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  t.  of  Potenza. 
Its  castle,  built  on  a  height  overlooking  tlie  ravine,  was  Uie  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Joanna  I.,  queen  of  Naples.    Pop.  8,900. 

miBOlI',  or  MooBOH,  a  dist.  t.  in  the  s.e.  of  the  government  of  Vladimir,  in  Eiuro- 
pean  Russia,  70  m.  e.s.e.  of  Vladimir,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Volga.  Pop.  18,^.  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  tanneries 
and  s^-cloth  and  linen  and  soap  factories.  The  fisheries  on  the  Oka  supply  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Murom  Is  also  noted  for  Its  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,  the  latter 
of  which  supply  a  great  portion  of  Russia  with  cucijmber-seed  of  the  first  quality. 
Qypsum  quarries  In  the  neiehborhood  are  extensively  worked  during  winter.  There 
is  a  large  trade  In  Wheat,  flax,  linseed,  and  timber.  Murom  has  a  very  picturesque 
appearance,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  Impenetrable  forests.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  old  national  ballads,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Biusla. 

MUKPHT*  ABTmnt,  17S7-1805 ;  b.  in  county  Boscommon,  Ireland;  educated  at  St. 
Om^s  college  (1740-47),  and  spent  two  years  in  Cork  in  business.  He  then  went  to 
IjOiKlon  and  entered  upon  his  career  as  literary  man,  dramatist,  and  afstor.  From  1793 
to  1754  he  published  a  periodical  called  The  (fraj^t  Inn  Jownial,  and  afterwards  a  politi. 
cal  journal  The  Teet,  both  unsuocessful.  As  an  actor  be  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
and  Dniry  Lane  Theatres,  but  did  not  meet  with  much  favor.  He  now  adopted  the  study 
of  law  aiKl  began  practice  in  1757,  but  once  more  with  little  success.  He  bad  already 
imbllshed  a  farce.  The  Apprentice,  which  had  some  populi^ty,  and  now  occupied  him- 
self enUrely  in  writing  farces  and  comedies.  In  this  he  gained  some  wealUi  and  a  liigb 
reputation  as  a  dramatist.  Among  the  most  successful  of  hispie<»swere-.  The  Uphel 
itmr;  JA«  Wojf  to  £Mp  Mm;  AU  in  th«  Wrong;  vaA  Know  yew  own  JOitd  InlWBba 
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puUiBhed  an  essay  on  Dr.  J<dm80D,  and  soon  after  a  translation  of  Tacitus:  his  life  of 
Ganick  was  printed  in  1601.  A  few  years  before  his  death  a  pension  of  £S00  and  the 
office  of  commisrioner  of  hu^rapts  were  bestowed  on  him  by  the  English  govemment. 

KDBlFHT,  Henkt  Ckusb,  b.  Brookl^.  T.,  1810 ;  graduated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege in  1880;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1838.  He  was  made  city 
attorney  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  elected  mayor  in  1842.  He  was  chosen  to  congress  in 
1843;  and  continued  amember  of  that  bodyduring  the  nextsixyears;  being  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  N.  Y.  state  constitutional  convention  in  1846.  la  1857  be  was  appointed 
minister  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  1861,  and  where  be  added  to  his  already 


Twfc.  Horphy ^ned distinction,  bothforhisresearchandhlsliteraryskilllntblsdepart- 
ment.  He  contnbuted  to  the  periodicals  in  early  life,  and  translated  important  writings 
from  the  Dutch  for  the  N.  Y.  Eittorieal  VoUeetiom.  He  also  translated,  and  publish^ 
in  1865,  specimens  of  the  writiiu;s  of  tlie  earhr  Dutch  poets  of  New  Ketberlands.  He 
filled  the  position  of  president  oithe  Xew  Tork  and  Brooklyn  bridge  company  from  its 
formation.    He  d.  1882. 

MirBPHT,  John,  1786-1841,  American  politician,  graduated  at  South  Carolina  college ' 
in  1806,  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  bar.  From  1825  to  1829  he  was  governor  of 
Alabama,  to  which  state  he  bad  removed  In  1818.  He  was  OT>posed  to  the  nuUIflcatlon 
principle  and  served  as  a  ITnlon  DemotVat  in  congress  1833-36. 

KUSPHY,  JoHir  Fbakcib,  American  landscape  punter,  b.  1868,  exhibited  at  the  Ka- 
tional  Academy  in  1879,  and  was  afterwards  elected  an  associate  and  later  an  academidan. 

miBXADI  is  the  generic  term  loosely  used  to  designate  a  variety  of  diseases  of  domes- 
tic animals,  but  more  correctly  restricted  to  the  vesicular  epizootic,  popularly  known  as 
the  moutlt  and  foot  disease.  It  Is  a  contagious  eruptive  fever,  affecting  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  poultry;  but  rarely  communicable  to  horses  or  men.  It  is  characterized  by 
tike  appearance  of  little  bladders  or  vesicles  in  the  mouth,  on  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue; 
on  the  udder,  and  in  the  interdigital  space;  causing  inability  to  eat,  and  driveling  of 
saliva,  beat  aad  swelling  of  the  udder,  and  lameness.  The  disorder  runs  a  fixed  and 
d^&ite  course  usually  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Good  nursing,  comfortable  lodgings,  and 
a  liberal  supply  of  soft,  ^easily  digestible  food,  are  the  chief  requisites  for  speedy  recovery. 
A  laxative  may  be  given  if  needed.  The  mouth  may  t>e  washed  out  twice  daily  with  ft 
mild  astringent  solution,  which  may  be  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  alum,  oxide  of  zinc, 
or  sugar  of  lead,  to  the  quart  of  water.   The  udder  in  milch  cows,  in  which  the  com* 

E taint  is  usually  most  serious,  should  be  bati^ed  with  tepid  water  iMfore  and  after  milk- 
ig,  which  must  be  attended  to  very  regularly;  and  the  feet  kept  clean,  and  washed 
occasionally  with  the  lotion  used  for  the  mouth. 

KUBBAT,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  adjoining  Tennessee,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  tho 
Gooeawattee  river,  and  on  the  w.  the  Connasauga ;  4108q.m.;  pop.  '90.  8461.  Co. 
seat.  Spring  Place. 

a  CO.  in  s.w.  Minnesota,  drained  by  Shetek  lake  in  the  n.,  lake  Talcot  in 
the  8.,  and  other  small  lakes;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  6692,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  It  is 
draTned  by  the  Dee  Holnes  and  Rock  drivers,  the  Chsnnarambe  and  Oksida  creeks.  Its 
sniftoe  stretches  out  into  broad  level  prairie  land,  tillable  and  adapted  to  grain  culture 
but  nearly  destitute  of  timlw.  It  produces  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  o^ ;  and  f  umiahe* 
good  pastorage  through  the  year.   Ca  seat,  SUtyton. 

nrSBAT.  Albx.vnder,  1755-1821 :  b.  Md. ;  went  to  sea  as  a  boy,  and  when  not  yet 
of  age  was  in  command  of  a  merchant  vessel.  In  1776  be  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
In  the  navy  of  the  United  Colonies,  and,  no  vacancy  then  existing  in  the  list  of  ships 
afloat,  he  served  until  the  end  of  1777  in  the  army  as  lieutenant  and  captain  and  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Flatbush  and  Wbite  FUins.  In  the  year  last  named  he  took 
command  of  a  privateer,  and  on  several  letters-of-marque  diBtinguished  himself  in 
many  naval  combats.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  exchangea,  and  served  as  lieutenant  in 
the  Trumbidl,  and  in  the  engagement  with  the  Iris  was  severely  wounded  and  again 
made  a  prisoner,  exchanged,  and  once  more  joined  the  service  as  lieutenant  of  the 
frigate  Allinnrf.  In  all  he  was  in  no  less  than  13  battles  on  land  and  sea.  He  t>ecame 
captain  in  1798,  and  commanded  the  HtnUezumn.  and  Constelfation,  being  engaged  with 
the  lattT  in  the  Tripoli  war.  For  some  time  before  his  death  he  had  command  of  the 
Philadelphia  navy-yud, 

XUBBAY,  Alezahdsr,  d.d.,  1775-1818 ;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  a  shepherd.  In  bis 
cwly  life  he  showed  a  great  Aaaxe  for  learning,  and  by  the  famlfy  hearth  in  the  evening 
or  amid  his  flock  on  the  hlU-slde  during  the  day  he  read  with  avidity  the  few  books  in 
his  father's  house.  In  1789  he  attended  a  school  M  Minnigaff.  The  next  five  years 
were  spent  in  school  in  summer,  teaching  the  children  of  the  neighboring  families  in 
winter.  Books  were  bought  or  borrowed ;  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  several  lan- 
ffoages  were  studied.  He  obtaincdaknowledgeof  the  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
nnguages.  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh,  and  Arabic  alphabets,  and  wrote  a  volume  of 
poems.  At  the  at  nineteen  he  entered  the  univer^ty  at  Edinburgh  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Bidrd  of  that  city,  who  had  heard  of  his  remarkable  proficiency. 
A.t  the  end  of  two  years  he  began  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  contributed  several 
articles  to  Seofa  Magasine  and  the  Edinburgh  Seview.  He  learned  thoroughly  all  the 
European  languages,  and  the  Geez,  Amharic.  and  Abyssinian  dialects.   The  knowledge 
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in  7  vtds.,  with  a  life  aX  the  anthor,  and  copious  lUiilological  and  antli^aaclan  notea,  Jn 
1806  be  me  ordained  and  installed  assistant  and  successor  to  die  minister  of  Urr  in  the 
stewardcy  of  Kirkcudbright.  In  1811  be  v/as  einplu;^'ed  to  translate  a  Gieek  letter,  which 
bad  been  sent  to  the  king  from  ttie  eoveruor  vf  Tigre.  In  1813  he  wa^  elected  professor 
of  oriental  languages  iu  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  During  that  year  he  published  a 
small  work  eutitl^  OutUrua  of  OrienUU  Philaiagy,  comprehending  the  Grammatical  Pritui- 
pUa  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  CluUdee,  Arabic,  and  Abymnian  languaget.  He  now  began 
a  work  entitled  Hiidory  <tf  the  Buropean  Langaagea,  or  Baearehet  inio  the  AMnitie$  o^'the 
Teutonic,  Oreek,  Cdtie,  Sdatonie,  and  Indian  Xittiont,  but  before  the  end  oi  the  first  sea- 
don,  his  health  ntteriy  ^ed,  and  he  died  In  the  87th  year  of  his  a^. 

IHTBKAT,  Albxandbb,  b.  Penn,,  1616;  entered  the  navy  In  1836,  and  was  made 
lleut.  in  1847.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  stationed  off  the  e.  coast  of  Mexico, 
was  wounded  at  Alvarado,  and  took  part  In  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tabasco. 
He  was  attached  to  the  coast  survey  1846-9,  and  1857-6.  He  became  a  commander  in 
1862,  and  the  same  year  was  in  the  engagements  off  Xorth  Carolina— Boanoke  Island, 
Newbem,  Kinaton,  ect.  In  May  of  that  year  be  led  a  naval  expedition  up  the  Pamuu- 
key  and  Tork  liven.  H«  was  made  commodore  In  1871,  and  rear«dmiral  in  1870.  He 
d.  In  1884. 

MVBBAT,  Datid,  PH.D.,  lXmD.,  b.  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  1820;  graduated  at  Union  college 
1852;  was  profesBorand  principal  of  the  Albany  academy,  16^-68;  and  I868-7S  professor 
of  mathematics  and  physics  in  Rutgers  college.  In  1873-78  he  lived  In  Japan  as  an 
expert  to  advise  the  Japanese  government  in  regard  to  edncatlonal  methods.  He  ]mb- 
Wahed  Manual  of  Land  Surveying,  and  Tfie  Story  of  Japan  (1604),  contributed  to  Mori's 
JidiuxUian  in  Japan^  and  was  the  editor  of  Outline  Bittory  of  Ja}>uncae  £ducaiion, 

KUIISAT,  David  Christie,  b.  Staffordshire,  England,  1847,  and  was  educated  at  a 
private  school.  He  b^an  his  journalistic  career  as  reporter  on  the  Birmiuyham  Morning 
A'rujs,  then  edited  by  his  friend  Geoi^e  Dawson.  In  1878,  Mr.  Hurray  went  to  London, 
where  he  reported  for  the  DaUy  NewSf  also  becoming  a  member  on  the  JVorld  ataff. 
During  the  RuBSO-Turkish  War,  he  acted  as  special  correspondent  to  the  Scat-mian  and 
tiie  T^ua*  In  1879  he  published  in  Chambert'a  Journal  his  first  lengthy  work  of  fiction— 
A  Life  of  Atonement,  This  was  followed  by  Josejih's  Coal,  f'al  Strange,  Coals  of  Fire,  Htarit, 
By  the  Galea  of  Lea^  Tune's  Kevcuyes,  In  IHreat  Peril;  Why  \  Says  Gladys  and  The  Martyred 
Fool  (1895).  • 

KITBR&T,  or  MQEAT,  J AUES  Stuabt,  Earl  of,  sometimes  called  the  "  Good  B»ent,'* 
was  the  natural  son  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  John,  fourth 
Itml  Erskine,  afterwards  wife  of  sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Lotshleven.  De  was  h.  about 
1633,  made  commendator  of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews  In  1638,  and  subsequently 
of  the  priory  of  Hficon  (In  France).  He  joined  the  reformers  in  1696,  and  almost  imme- 
diately became  the  diief  of  the  Protestaat  party  in  Scotland.  In  1S61  he  was  sent  to 
France,  to  invite  queen  Mary  to  return  to  her  kingdom;  and  on  her  arrival  lie  became 
her  prime  minister  and  adviser.  In  Feb.,  1562,  he  was  created  earl  of  Mar;  but  that 
earlaom  having  been  claimed  by  lord  Erskine,  the  title  of  earl  of  Moray  was  conferred 
upon  him  instead  a  few  months  afterwards.  Strongly  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  Maiy 
with  lord  Damley.  July  39, 1565,  he  endeavored  to  oppose  it  by  an  appeal  to  arms;  but 
he  was  easily  put  to  flight  by  the  queen,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Inland.  He  did 
not  return  to  £dinbur^  till  March  10,  1566,  the  day  after  the  asstsBination  of  Ricdo,  in 
which  he  was  an  accomplice.  In  April,  1567  he  went  to  France,  but  was  recalled  in 
August  of  the  same  year  by  the  lords  in  arms  against  the  queen,  when  be  found  Mary-  a 
prisoner  in  Locbleven,  and  himself  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  escape 
of  the  queen  he  defeated  her  forces.  May  18.  1568,  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  England  to  conduct  the  negotiaHons  against 
her.  By  his  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  zeal,  and  prudence,  he  succeeded  in  securing 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  settling  the  affairB  of  the  church,  but  was  asaaaainated  at 
Linuthgow  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  Jan.  31, 1670. 

KITBltAT,  John,  the  name  of  three  generations  of  English  publishers,  will  forever 
remain  associated  with  the  palmiest  days  of  English  literature  in  the  18th  nnd  19th  cen- 
turies. The  founder  of  the  house,  John  M'Murrav,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  about  1745.  He 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  royal  marines  in  1763,  and  in  1768  was  still  second-Ueut. , 
when,  disgusted  with  the  slowness  of  promotion,  and  panting  for  a  more  active  career, 
he  purchased  the  bookselllDg  business  of  Mr.  Bandby,  opposite  St.  Dunstan's  church. 
London,  and,  dropping  the  Scottish  prefix,  became  a  bookseller  and  purctuaer  at  "  S3 
Fleet  street."  He  brought  out  the  Englith  Benew,  and  published  the  elder  Disraeli'a 
CuriotOUt  of  lAterature,  etc.  Ho  could  himself  wield  the  pen,  as  some  pamphlets  remain 
to  testify.  He  died  Nov.  16,  1793,  and  was  succeeded  In  due  time  by  his  son  John,  who 
was  left  a  minor  of  IS  at  his  father's  death.  One  of  the  earliest  hits  of  John  the  second 
was  Mrs.  RundcU's  cookeiy-book,  which  proved  to  be  a  mine  of  wealth — more  produc- 
tive, perhaps,  titan  OkHde  Harold  itself.  He  became  connected  witli  Thomas  Campbell 
and  sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  1808-9  projected  the  Qtiarterly  Seviev>.  a  toiy  organ,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Whig  Edinburgh  RevCew,  then  in  the  height  of  tls  influence.  The  first  num- 
ber was  publiahMl  Feb.  1, 1800,  under  the  editorship  of  William  Giftord.  The  new 
periodical  was  completely  successful,  and  brought  Murray  into  communlcatiott  not  only 
with  the  chief  literati,  but  also  with  the  conserratlTe  statesmen  of  the  time.  A  sUll  more 
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fratanate  acqtulntanee  was  that  wftii  lord  Byron,  whose  ChUde  ffanld  was  ptfblished  hy 
Murray  in  181S.  Hurray  now  removed  ftom  Fleet  street  to  Albemarle  street,  where  Um 
business  is  still  carried  on.  Here  Bvron  and  Bcott  first  met,  and  here  Souther  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Crabbe.  Almost  all  the  literary  magnates  of  the  day  were  "four  o'clock 
vfrators"  in  Alb-omarle  street.   Byron's  pleasant  verse  has  described  the  scene: 

"  Tb«  room'B  so  full  of  wltii  and  bards, 

Crabbes,  Campbella,  Crokers,  Freres  and  Warda." 

Hurrar*s  dinner-parties  included  politicians  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  authors,  artists, 
and  dilettanti.  Murray  paid  Byron  nearly  £20,000  for  hia  works,  and  his  dealings  with 
Crabbe,  Uoore,  Campbell,  and  Irving  were  princely.  The  second  John  Murray  died  in 
his  65th  year,  in  184S,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Johh  Murray  the  tiiird.  Bom  in 
1808,  he  was  educated  first  at  the  charter  bouse,  and  afterwards  at  Edinburgh  university. 
Many  of  the  greatest  works  in  history,  biography,  travel,  art,  and  science  have  Issued 
from  the  Albemarle  street  press  under  the  regime  of  the  third  Murray.  Among  his 
later  successes  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Livingstone's  TVcmeU  and  L<ut  Joumata;  Smlles's 
£4f»  qf  George  Stephetuan,  and  Charles  Darwin's  Or^in    Bpeda  by  Natural  Seleetion. 

XintSAT,  John,  1741-181S  ;  b.  Alton  England.  Attheageof  llhlsparentsremoved 
to  Cork,  Ireland.  He  became  a  Metbodist  under  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and  White- 
field.  Having  read  a  book  by  James  Kelly,  a  Unlversahst,  he  was  led  to  adopt  his  views. 
For  this  be  was  excommunicated  at  "Wliiti'fleld's  tabernacle,  London.  Persecution  for 
opinion,  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  giief  for  the  loss  of  bis  wife,  made  bim  venr 
unhappy,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  retirement  and  relief  in  America.  He  preached  his 
first  sermon  in  America  Sept.  80, 1770,  in  a  small  <diurch,  In  an  obsctun  place  in  New 
Jeney,  cmlled  "  Good  Luck."  Believing  fully  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  he 
gave  himself  to  earnest  labor,  first  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  afterwards  in  New- 
port, Providence,  Boston,  Portsmouth,  Norwich,  and  other  places  in  New  England.  In 
1774  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  represented  as  a  pnpist, 
and  a  secret  emissaiy  of  lord  North  in  the  interest  of  the  English  ministry.  He  was 
abused,  and  by  a  vote  ordered  to  leave  the  town,  but  the  interference  of  powerful  friends 
tavedhim,  and  hewas  allowed  to  remain.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  a  Rhode 
Island  brigade  ancamped  near  Bobtou.  The  other  chaplains  petitioned  for  his  removal, 
but  Washington  disregarded  the  petition,  and  even  showed  him  marked  attention.  Ill 
health  required  him  to  leave  the  nrmy,  and  he  returned  to  Gloucester,  where  he  was 
settled  over  a  society  of  Universalists.  Converts  to  hia  views  multiplied.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  organization  of  a  convention  of  bis  sect,  which  met  at  0:(ford,  Mass,  Sept. 
178o,  and  look  the  name  of  Independent  Christian  Uuiversalists.  In  1787  be  visited 
his  native  land,  and  preached  in  many  places  with  great  acceptance  and  power.  Return- 
ing before  the  close  of  the  year,  he  attended  a  con^ntion  of  Universalists  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1790.  In  1708  he  was  InsiaUed  pastor  of  a  society  of  Unlveisalists  in  Boston, 
where  he  remained  (he  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  buried  In  me  Oranary  burying-ground, 
Boston,  whence  his  remains  were  removed  Juiie  6, 1887,  to  Mount  Auburn,  where  an 
appropriate  monimient  is  erected  to  bis  memory.  He  is  regarded  as  the  fatlier  of  Uni- 
versalism  In  America.  He  published  LeUert,  and  Sketches  of  Sermons,  wiOi  an  auto- 
biography, 8  vols.  He  is  described  as  possessing  a  "poetical  imagination,  a  retentive 
memory,  warm  affections,  and  a  love  for  all  mankixia."  In  his  public  discourses  he 
vpoke  with  '*  ftreat  grace  of  oratory,  a  good  choice  of  words,  and  a  great  variety  of 
expresdoD."  Except  on  the  one  point  of  universal  salvation  his  views  wen  in  harmony 
with  those  commouy  called  evangelical,  especially  In  regard  to  the  proper  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

mrSXAT,  LmDUT.  an  Englidi  grunmarian,  -was  b.  at  Swatara,  Lancaster  co. ,  Penn., 
C.  8. ,  In  174B.  He  was  educated  at  an  academy  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  on  his 
father's  removal  to  New  York,  was  placed  in  a  counting-house,  from  which  he  escaped 
to  a  school  in  New  Jersey.  He  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age 
of  21,  and  commenced  a  good  practice.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  engaged  m 
mercantile  pursuits  with  such  buccceb  as  to  accumulate  a  handsome  fortune.  His  health 
fuling,  he  went  to  England  and  purchased  the  estate  of  Holdgale,  near  York,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1787  he  published  hTs  Pinter  of  Seliaum  on  the 
Mind,  which  passed  through  seventeen  editions.  His  QramrmrafthB  Biwlisk  Language 
was  issued  m  1796,  and  was  followed  by  Bnglith  Ebxreieet,  the  Keff,  the  EngUsh  Header, 
InirodveUanand  Begu^,  and  a  Spelting  Book.  There  can  be  no  stronger  indication  bow 
entirely  the  systematic  study  of  the  English  language  was— until  recent  years— neglected 
by  scholars,  than  the  fact  that  Murray's  grammar  was  for  half  a  century  the  standard 
text-book  throtighout  Britain  and  America.  Murray  wrote  an  autotaography  to  the  year 
1800,  which  was  published  after  his  death,  Feb.  16,  1828. 

*  KUXBA,7»  NiCHOua,  DJ>.,  1803-tfl ;  b.  Ireland;  trained  in  childhood  hytm  parents 
and  other  relatives  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  acquired  the  rudiments  of  educatfou  In  a 
vUlaffeschool;  in  his  sixteenth  year  came  to  New  York  and  obtelned  employment  In  the 
booM  of  Harper  A  Bros. ;  1820  became  a  member  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  and, 
hiflnenced  by  the  advice  of  hia  pastor,  Dr.  Gardner  Spring,  prepued  for  and  entered 
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Williams  college,  gnduatlngthere  1896*  and  at  Princeton  theok^cal  Bemlnary  1620;  in 
1830  became  pastor  of  tlie  Fresbrterian  church  at  WllkeslwtTe,  Fenn.,  and,  in  1833,  of 
the  First  PresDTterlan  church  of  EUzabethtown,  K.  J.,  where — decUning  numerous  calls 
to  important  cities  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  two  theological  professorships — he 
continued  until  hie  death.  His  personal  appearancu  was  attractive  and  commanding; 
his  winniug  manners,  abundant  Information,  and  sparkling  wit  made  him  the  life  of  the 
social  circle;  his  intellect  was  clear,  logical,  and  comprehensive,  and  his  style  simple, 
racy,  and  InclslTe;  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit  were  completely  and  yet  so  promptly 
and  systematically  made  that  he  often  had  many  sermons  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
preached;  his  pastoral  visitations  were  abundant  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  the  chambers 
of  the  sick,  ana  the  cheerful  homes  of  his  people;  tils  correspondence— litei-ary,  advisory, 
and  fraternal — was  almost  unlimited;  with  untiring  industrv  he  contributed  ably  and 
constantly  to  the  weekly  prew;  one  series  of  articles,  pubUaned  first  in  the  New  York 
Otmrver — Kirwaii'a  Letters  to  Bmop  Hughes— hBY6  obtained  a  circulation  uneqnaled  In 
relL^loas  literature,  and  have  been  translated  into  French,  Spanidi,  Italian,  German 
anoTamlL  His  other  published  writings  In  book  form  are  numerous. 
KUBBAT,  WiLiiiAU.    See  Maitbpixld,  Earl  of. 

XVBK&T,  WiLUAH  Hkitbt  Habrison,  b.  Conn.,  1840 ;  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1863  aad  from  the  Tale  theological  in  1804,  when  he  became  pastor  of  a  Ctmgmga- 
tional  diurch  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  he  renuuned  two  years.  He  then  removea  to 
West  Heriden  in  the  same  state,  whence,  after  two  years  more,  he  was  called  to  the 
I^rk  street  church  in  Boston.  His  sermons  and  lectures  began  at  once  to  attract  general 
attention,  and  from  1870  to  1874  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  Boeton. 
During  these  years  he  also  delivered  several  lectures  in  New  England  and  the 
west,  and  published  Mum  HaU  Sermtnu;  Oamp  Life  in  the  Adirondaekt;  Words 
FUljf  %)oken,  and  The  P&rfeet  Horse.  In  1874  he  resigned  hia  pastorate  of  the  Park  street 
church,  but  continued  to  preach  a  year  or  two  in  Mu^  haU  to  a  congregaUon  whldi 
Included  a  part  of  his  former  one.  In  1876  he  established  The  OtMen  Rule,  a  religious 
weekly  newspaper.  He  afterwards  became  practically  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
carriages,  but  soon  met  with  losses  and  mercantile  emDarrassment.  In  187ft-80  he  was  in 
England,  chiefly  in  Liverpool,  engaged  in  business.  In  1880-81  he  visited  Texas,  look- 
ing over  the  state  with  a  view  to  colonizing  enterprises,  but  he  floally  removed  to  Hont' 
Teal.   He  has  entirely  given  up  the  ministry. 

KUBBAT,  WII.UA1C  Vans,  1762-1808 ;  b.  Md. ;  studied  law  in  &e  Kiddle  temple, 
lioodon,  and  on  his  return  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislature.  He  was 
In  congress  1791-47,  taking  a  proniineDt  part  in  the  debates.  In  1797  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Holland,  and  two  years  later  envoy  to  France,  where,  in  assodatton  with 
Oliver  Ellsworth  and  William  R  Drf^le,  he  oegotiated  a  treaty  with  France,  between 
which  and  this  country  there  had  been  a  long  controversy.  He  resumed  hu  post  at 
Holland,  but  resigned  in  1801.  He  published  a  work  on  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

IflTBBAT,  or  KOBAT,  Sir  Robert  ;  d.  1678 ;  b.  Scotland  ;  entered  the  French  army, 
in  which,  by  the  influence  of  Itichelieu,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel.  On  his  return 
to  Scotland  he  formed  a  plan  for  the  escape  of  Charles  I.,  which  came  to  nothing  through 
the  king's  irresolution.  He  is  next  beard  of  in  1651,  when  he  was  appointed  justice- 
clerk,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  made  aprivy  councilor  and  a  lord  of  the  session,  but  ■ 
he  never  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  He  is  best  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  which  was  a  continuation  of  a  debatitur  chib,  which  used  to  meet  Id  Lon- 
don to  discuss  tlie  "new  philosophy, "and  which  obt^ned  a  royal  charter  in  16tt3. 

KITBBAY  BirBB,  the  principal  river  of  South  Australia.    Bee  Aubtbalia. 

1CUB8HSDABAIK,  a  dty  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  British  district  of  the  same 
name  in  Bengal  proper,  Is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhagrattl,  a  branch  of  the 
OauKes,  about  115  m.  n.  of  Calcutta.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  sUnds  Uahtnagar, 
usually  reckoned  a  part  of  Murshedabad.  The  town  occupies  a  gi«at  space,  being 
several  miles  both  in  length  and  breadth,  but  the  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  of 
mud.  It  contains  two  palaces;  the  one,  old  and  gloomy;  the  other,  constructed  after 
the  Europeui  style,  and  of  great  beauty,  was  completed  In  1840.  Situated  on  the  most 
frequented  route  by  water  from  Calcutta  to  the  North-West  Provinces,  the  trade  of 
Murshedabad  Is  important.  Formerly  it  was  the  capital  of  Bengal.  It  contains  the 
Palace  of  the  Ntfw^,  completed  In  1887.  Pop.  '01,  86,600,  of  whom  about  9(^800 wwe 
Hindus,  and  12,600  Mohammedans. 

inrBTIB'DBO,  a  small  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  and  IT  miles  n.n.e.  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Palancia,  and  two  miles  from  its  month. 
Fop.  about  6,500.   It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Saguntum  (q.  v.). 

■UBZITK'.    See  Fezzan. 

ICTTBA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  the  largest  of  herbaceous  plants, 
generally  destitute,  or  almost  destitute  of  true  stems,  yet  resembling  trees  in  appearance, 
and  sometimes  rivaling  palms  In  stateliness;  the  long  sheathing  bases  ot  the  leaf-stalks 
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comUnlng  to  form  a  Mae  stem.  Hie  blade  of  (he  leaf  has  many  fine  i>aTallel  veins  pro- 
ceeding from  the  midrib  to  the  matvin.  The  flowers  are  congregated  on  spadices,  which 
■re  protected  by  spathes.  The  fruit  is  either  a  8-valved  capsule  or  fleshy. — The  species 
are  not  niunerous;  they  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  in  which  they  are  widely  distrib- 
uted, and  are  of  great  value  to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries;  the  fruit  of  some, 
particularly  of  the  genus  Muta,  being  much  used  for  food,  whilst  the  fibers  of  the  leaves 
are  employed  for  cordage  and  for  textile  purposes.  See  Pijuitaih,  Banana,  and  Asaca. 
A  very  interesting  plant  of  the  order  musacea  is  the  traveler's  tree  (q.v.)  of  Madagascar. 

K0lX,ira,  Johank  Kabl  Acqust,  a  German  writer,  b.  in  1786  at  Jena,  where  ht 
studifd  theolo^,  was  nominated  to  a  country  church,  but  prevented  from  entering  upon 
the  cure  committed  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  peasantry  of  the  par- 
ish, who  refused  to  receive  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  once  seen  to  dance.  In 
1768  he  received  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  the  pages  at  the  ducal  court,  and  in  1770 
he  became  professor  at  the  Weimar  gymnasium.  His  first  literary  production,  which 
appeared  In  1760,  was  a  parody  of  Richardson's  Sir  Charles  Grandiatm,  which  was  at 
that  time  extravagantly  admired  in  G^ermany.  The  success  of  this  satirical  squib  was 
complete;  but  as  literary  fame  did  not  bring  with  it  a  corresponding  amount  of  pecuni- 
aiy  reward,  Husftus  was  compelled  to  «ihi  bis  living  by  other  means  than  writing;  and 
an  interval  of  more  than  18  years  elapsed  before  he  found  leisure  to  reappear  as  an 
author.  In  1778  he  published  his  PhynognomueJien  Reuien,  in  which  he  endeavored,  by 
a  eood-natured  yet  striking  satire,  to  counteract  the  absurd  uses  to  which  the  Qemiana 
oi  his  day  had  turned  Lavater's  system.  This,  like  his  previous  work,  was  pre-eniinentlr 
successful ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  marks  of  popular  favor  with  which  it  was  received, 
he  laid  aside  his  incognito,  and  continued  to  devote  himself  to  authorship.  In  1782 
appeared  his  charming  vet^n  ot  German  folk-l<ne,  under  the  title  of  Vblkm&rehen  der 
viuUdten,  which  professed  to  be  merely  a  collection  of  popular  tales,  noted  down  from 
the  lips  of  illiterate  old  countiy  people;  but  these  tales  were  tinctured  with  such  a  blend- 
ing of  genial  humor,  quaint  fancy,  and  strong  sense,  that  th^  have  become  a  classical 
work  of  their  kind,  popular  among  persons  of  every  age  and  class.  His  satirical  sketches, 
entitled  Preund  Hetns  Krtcheinungen  m  Hothein's  Manier  (Wintenhur,  1785),  maintained 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  sprightliest  and  most  genial  satirists  of  his  country.  Under 
the  name  of  Scbellenberg,  he  began  a  course  of  t^es,  Straiu^edem  (Berl.  1787),  which, 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  in  1787.  His  MoraUache  KinderJdapper 
appeared  the  year  after  his  death,  while  his  other  posthumous  writings  were  edited  in 
1791,  with  an  Interesting  notice  of  the  author,  by  his  relative  and  pupiC  A.  V.  Eotzebue. 
Mus&us's  style  was  at  once  correct  and  elegant,  adaption  itself  with  singular  flexibility 
to  the  various  subjects  which  he  handled;  while  the  unanected  geniality  and  frank  lov- 
ing nature  which  are  reflected  in  all  he  wrote,  liave  deservedly  made  him  one  of  the 
most  popular  writers  of  his  day  in  Germany. 

^**'U8j  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets  of  the  mythic  period,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene;  according' to  others,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Orpheus. 
To  him  was  ascribed  the  introdnation  of  the  Eleuainiao  and  other  mysteries  into  Greoce, 
and  the  ordering  of  many  religious  rites.  He  was  among  the  ancients  also  the  reputed 
author  of  a  number  of  poems,  oracles,  purlflcatoiy  verses,  a  war  of  the  Titans,  a  therjg- 
COT,  hymnfi,  etc. ;  but  of  the  few  vases  whidl  remain  the  aathenticlty  is  very  doubtful. 
A  later  Mua^sus,  who  probably  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  6th  e.  of  the  Christian 
era.  was  the  author  of  a  very  pleasing  amatory  poem,  in  Greek,  entitled  Bsro  and  Lean- 
drr.  discovered  in  the  18lb  c,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Haou- 
tiuB  about  14M,  and  o'  which  there  have  been  many  subsequent  edltiooa. 

MUBGASIHE  OBAPK,  a  species  tliat  grows  in  the  extreme  southern  states  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Bullitt  grape.    The  technical  term  given  it  by  Liniueus  is  vitia  vulpina. 

WnOX  TOLITARTES  is  fhe  term  applied  to  ocular  spectra,  which  appear  like  flies  on 
the  wing,  or  floating  black  spots  before  the  eyes.  There  are  two  kinds  of  musce  voli- 
tantee— the  one  a  perfectly  harmless  kind,  while  the  other  Is  symptomatic  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  diseases  of  the  eyes,  viz.,  amaurosis. 

Whoever  will  look  through  a  minute  pin-hole  In  a  card  at  the  clear  sky  may  sev  float- 
ing before  his  right  a  number  of  translucent  tubes  or  flbers,  and  many  little  bea  Is,  of 
which  some  are  separate,  some  attached  to  the  tubes,  and  some  apparently  within  .hem. 
Some  of  the  tubes  or  flbers  are  straight,  others  looped  or  twisted,  and  others  again  forked. 
All  these  objects  are  bright  in  the  middle,  and  bounded  by  fine  black  lines,  beyond  and 
parallel  to  which  may  be  seen  an  appearance  of  colored  lines  or  fringes.  The  aoublinga 
and  crossings  of  the  loops  or  knots  in  the  twisted  fibers  appear  as  black  points.  Thou^ 
the  eye  be  fixed,  these  bodies  change  their  position  with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  IN^ow, 
in  ordittary  lirht  and  virion  all  these  objects  are  imperceptible,  unless  the  knots  or  flbers 
happen  to  be  laiger  than  usual,  when  they  constitute  the  harmless  kind  of  muscsb  voli- 
tantes.  The  black  lines  and  fringes  are  phenomena  of  tlie  inflexion  or  diffraction  \q.  v.) 
of  light,  which  are  never  seen  except  in  divergent  rays,  and  all  muscte  voUtantes  having 
such  fringes  must  be  situated  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  retina;  and  there  are 
GODclurive  reasons  for  believing  that  they  occupy  the  vitreous  humor,  and  cannot  there- 
Ion  portend  amauroBia;  wherms  those  black  spots  which  have  no  friitges,  and  whldi 
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do  Dot  move,  or  winch  move  odIv  with  the  motions  of  the  eve,  are  points  in  the  retina 
which  are  insensible  to  light,  and  are  therefore  to  be  dreadea  as  symptomatic  of  danger 
to  vision.  To  decide,  Iheu,  whether  the  muscse  volitantes  are  or  are  not  indicative  of 
danger,  the  patient  should  flx  hie  eye  on  a  white  surface  (as  a  sheet  of  letter-paper)  after 
a  sudden  shake  of  the  head;  if  they  sink  gently  downwards,  they  are  innocent.  It 
^ould  peiiiaps  be  added,  that  though  they  seem  to  descend,  they  must  in  reality  be 
ascending;  floating  up  in  the  vitreous  humor  as  far  as  the  cellular  partitions  formed 
by  the  hyaloid  membraue  will  permit  See  Eye.  For  further  iuformation  on  the  differ- 
ences between  the  innocent  and  the  dangerous  forms  of  muscffi  volitantes,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  article  by  sir  David  Brewster  in  the  IfortA  fftit^  Btriew  for  Nov.,  1866. 

MITB'OABDXHE,  or  Silk- Worm  Rot  {BotryUa  Baasiana),  a  fungus  (see  Botrytis) 
which  pows  on  silk-worms,  and  often  kills  them  in  great  numbers.  It  consists  of  erect 
branching  threads,  with  clusters  of  spores  at  the  end  of  short  lateral  branches.  The 
spores  of  this  fungus  germinate  even  on  healthful  silk-worms,  and  in  circumstances 
otherwise  most  favorable  to  their  healthfulness.  They  genniaate  also  on  the  caterpillars 
of  other  lepldopterous  insects.  When  this  pest  appears  among  silk- worms,  its  progress 
cannot  be  checked  by  any  means  known.  For  prevention,  it  is  most  important  that  the 
•ilk-wonna  be  not  overcrowded. 

K1TB0AI',  or  Maskat,  an  independent  Arab  state,  forming  the  sea-cost  of  Om&n,  in 
Eastern  Arabia.  It  extends  from  the  strait  of  Ormus  to  the  iabind  of  Hoseirah,  and 
nowhere  exceeds  160  m.  in  width.  The  coast  and  interior  are  both  sterile,  but  the 
country  is  studded  with  very  fertile  oases.  The  capital  is  Muscat;  pop.,  40,000,  on  the 
Persian  gulf,  a  fortified  town,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  date-palms.  It  has  a  yery 
good  harbor,  which,  in  the  winter  months,  is  reckoned  tlie  best  refuge  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  is  a  most  important  center  of  trade,  where  the  productions  of  Europe,  of 
Africa,  and  of  the  east  are  exchanged.  The  principal  exports  are  Arabian  coffee  and 
pearls  obtuned  from  the  Persian  gulf;  but  wheat,  dates,  raisins,  salt,  sulphur,  drugs,  and 
horses  are  also  exported.  The  independence  of  Omfin  dates  from  7fil,  when  the  people 
elected  a  sovereign  of  their  own.  For  900  years  the  Imaums  were  elected  for  personal 
merit,  and  afterwards  from  members  of  a  ruliuK  family.  Muscat  was  laken  by  Albu- 
querque in  1507,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  till  1648,  when  the  Arabs 
recovered  possession  of  it.  The  Imaums  afterwards  made  extensive  conquests  in  eastern 
Africa,  including  Zanzibar,  Mombas,  Quiloa,  etc.  In  1796  they  acquired  possession  of 
the  coasts  of  Lanstao  and  Mogistau,  the  islands  of  El  Eiehim  and  Ormus,  and  the  town 
of  Bender  Abbas  in  Persia,  paying  to  the  shuh  a  rent  or  tribute  of  6,000  tomans.  The 
state  was  very  prosperous  under  me  wise  and  mild  sway  of  Said  Seid,  the  late  Imaum. 
He  ascended  ihe  throne  in  1808,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  reigned  till  his  death  in  1866.  He 
was  lone  a  futhful  ally  of  England.  In  1&64  the  Imaums  were  driven  from  their 
Persian  dependencies,  which  in  flieir  opinion  belonged  to  them  in  perpetuity  so  long  as 
they  paid  the  rental.  They  recaptured  Bender  Ablms.  but  in  consequence  of  English 
interfence,  they  were  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty -with  Persia  in  April,  1856.  This  is 
said  to  liave  broken  the  heart  of  the  old  Seid,  who  died  Oct.  19,  1856.  He  appointed 
his  son  Majid  to  succeed  him  in  Zanzibar,  and  his  son  Thuwaoy  to  succeed  him  m  Mus- 
cat Tlie  latter  was  murdered  by  his  son  Salim  in  1868,  who  reigned  for  a  short  time, 
but  was  driven  out  by  his  unole  Bayed  Tuky.  In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  slate  of 
affairs  in  Muscat,  Persia  has  assumed  the  government  of  Bender  Abbas  and  the  Persian 
const  territory.  See  Zanzibar  and  Wahabis. — See  Hi^ory  "jf  Imaum*  and  Seyidt  of 
Oman,  by  Sahib-ibn-Razik,  from  the  Arabic,  by  Rev.  O.  P.  Badger  (1781);  Markham  s 
HuU>ry  of  Persia  (1874). 

XTTB'CATEL  (Ttal.  moseado,  musk),  the  name  given  to  many  kinds  of  sweet  andstrong 
French  and  Itnlian  wines,  whether  white  or  red.  Amongst  the  finest  are  the  white 
Rivesalt  and  red  Bagnol  wines  from  Rotissillon,  and  the  Lunel  from  the  ^jrrenees,  the 
Lacrymte  Christi  and  Carigliano  of  Naples,  etc. 

mrSCATIFE',  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  River  ;  435  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  24,604, 
chiefly  of  American  birth.   It  is  drained  by  the  Cedar  River.   Co,  seat,  Muscatine. 

inrsCATIKX,  city  and  CO.  seat  of  Muscatine  co.,  la. ;  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Northern 
railroads;  211  miles  w.  of  Chicago.  It  Is  built  on  high  bluffs  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  and 
is  principally  engaged  in  the  various  lumber  interests.  It  contains  a  county  hospital, 
county  insane  asylum,  German  Lutheran  orphans'  home,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  old 
ladies'  home,  high  school,  Leverick  normal  school,  public  library,  about  20  churches, 
and  national,  stale,  and  savings  banks,  and  has  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroad, 
waterworks  supplied  from  the  river,  and  several  daXlj  and  weekly  periodicals.  There 
are  pork-packing  houses,  fruit  and  v^uhle  canneries,  flour  mills,  one  of  the  largest 
oatmeal  mills  in  the  world,  foundries,  rolling  mills,  laige  saw  mills,  and  sash,  door,  and 
blind  factories,  idumbers*  supply  factmy,  etc.   I*op.  ^W,  11,454. 

jrUB'CHELKALE  (Ger.  shell-Ilme),  the  middle  member  of  the  triassic,  or  new  red  sand- 
stone period,  the  beds  of  which  are  entirely  absent  from  the  British  strata.  Being  typi- 
cally devdoped  In  Germany,  the  foreign  name  has  been  universally  adopted  to  des^nate 
them.   They  consist  of  (Ist)  a  series  of  compact,  grayish,  r^uhurly  bedded  limestone. 
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MuscHELKALK  PRRiOD. — Nautilus  bidoTsatus,     2.  Encrinus  liliifonnis ;  3,  stem  therec 
7.  Kquisetum  arenaceum.    8.  Miophoria  pes  anseris.    9.  Mytilus  eduliformis.  10. 
14.  RhjTicholithus  hirundo.    15.  Tracks  of  the  Cheirosaunis.    16.  Teeth  and  verteb-., 
heterophylla.    19.  Charitodon  Tscbudu. 
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at  4.  Ceratites  nodosus.  5.  Ocean  in  the  MaschellcallE  period.  6.  Terebratula  vulgaris. 
I-  Pemphix  Sueurii.  11.  Aspidura  scutellata.  12.  Gervillia  socialis.  13.  Turbinites  dubius. 
Taof  the  Nothosaunis.    17.  Scene  in  the  Keuper  (upper  division  of  triassic  period).    18.  Voltzia 
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more  than  800  ft.  tblek;  and  (S^alteniationB  of  limestone,  dolomite,  marl,  gypsum,  and 
rDcb-salt,  nearly  300  ft.  tliick.  The  limestone  abounds  in  the  remains  of  moUusca.  The 
paleozoic  goniatites  are  replaced  the  ceratitea,  a  remarkable  link  between  them  and 
the  secondary  ammonities.  Ceratites  are  distinguiahed  by  the  few  small  denticulations 
•f  the  inner  lobes  of  the  suture.  The  heads  and  stems  of  lily  enciinites  {Snorinm)  are 
tJso  abundant  in  these  strata,  aad  the  remains  of  ganoid  fish  have  also  been  met  with, 
irnsci.   See  Mosses. 

MTTSCICA'FIDiE,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order  insessore  and  tribe  dentirostre»,  of 
which  the  greater  number  receive  the  popular  name  fly-catcher  (q.v.).  The  limits  of  the 
family  are,  however,  very  variously  defined  by  different  oinithologists.  The  niuscica- 
pidse  are  mostlv  inbabitantB  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  they  are  very 
widely  diffuaed.   TbespecieB  are  very  numerous. 

XUBdSiS,  a  family  of  dipterous  insects,  having  a  short,  thick,  membranous  pro- 
bosci^,  geniculated  at  the  base,  entirely  retractile  so  as  to  be  concealed  within  the  mouth, 
and  terminated  by  two  large  lobes  (see  Hodsb-flt);  the  antennes  three- jointed;  thi 
thorax  with  a  transverse  suture.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  universally  dis- 
tributed ;  among  them  are  the  wclt-known  house-fiy,  blow-fly,  etc.  The  larvae  are 
maggots  (q.v.).  Although  some  of  the  muscidse  are  troubleaome,  none  of  them  are  ao 
much  so  as  species  of  some  other  allied  families. 

WBOLE  AND  KUBCULAB  TISSITE.  Muscular  tissue  is  specially  distinguished  by  its 
contractile  power,  and  is  the  instrument  by  which  all  tlie  sensible  movements  of  the  ani- 
mal body  ue  peiformed.  Wtten  examined  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  the  fibers 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  found  to  exist  under  two  forms,  which  can  be  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  very  close  and  minute  transverse  oars  or 
stripes.  The  fibers  of  the  voluntary  muscles— or  those  whose  movemeHts  can  be  influenced 
by  the  will— as  well  as  the  fibers  of  the  heart,  are  striped;  while  those  of  the  involuntary 
muscles — the  muscular  structures  over  which  we  have  no  control — as,  for  example,  the 
muscular  flbers  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  uterus,  and  the  bladder,  are  umtriped. 

On  examining  an  ordinary  voluntary  muscle  with  the  naked  eye  (a  muscle  from  one  of 
the  extremities  of  any  animal,  for  example),  we  observe  that  it  presents  a  flbrousappear- 
ance,  and  tliat  the  fibers  are  arranged  with  great  regularity  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
muscle  is  to  act  or  contract  (for  It  Is  by  their  inherent  power  of  contracting  that  muscles 
net).  On  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  these  Qbers  are  arrun^d  m  fascieuli,  or 
bundles  of  various  sizes,  inclosed  in  sheaths  of  areolar  tissue,  by  which  thev  are  at  the 
same  time  connected  with  and  isolated  from  those  adjoining  them;  and  when  the 
smallest  fcueicalus  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen 
to  consist  of  a  number  of  cylindrical  fibers  lying  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  closely 
bound  together.  Theae  pnrn&ke  (or,  as  some  writers  term  them,  the  ultimate)  fibers 
present  two  sets  of  markings  or  itrim—viz..  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  set.  The 
fibers,  when  separated  from  each  other,  frequently  split  longitudinally  into  fbriUas. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  a  fiber  is  extended,  it  separates  in  the  direction  of  the  trans- 
verse striee  into  a  series  of  disks.  Either  cleavage  is  equally  natural,  but  the  latter  is  the 
least  common.  Hence,  observe  Mr.  Bowman,  who  has  specially  investigated  the 
minute  structure  of  voluntary  muscle,  "  it  is  as  proper  to  say  that  the  fiber  is  a  pile  of 
disks  as  tliat  it  is  a  bundle  of  flbrilhe;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
a  mass  in  whose  structure  there  is  an  intimation  of  the  existence  of  both,  and  a  tendency 
to  cleave  in  the  two  directions.  If  there  were  a  general  disint^ration  along  all  the  lines 
in  both  directions,  there  would  result  a  series  oi  particles,  which  may  be  termed  primi- 
tive parHdeM  or  aareoua  dementi,  the  union  of  wmch  constitutes  tiie  mass  of  the  fiber. 
These  elementary  particles  are  arranged  and  united  together  in  the  two  directions,  and  the 
resulting  disks,  as  well  as  fibrills,  are  equal  to  one  another  in  size,  and  contain  an  equal 
nimiber  of  particles.  The  same  particles  compose  both.  To  detach  an  entire  fibrilhe  Is 
to  extract  a  particle  of  every  disk,  and  wee  vena."  The  fibers  are  supplied  with  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  which  lie  In  the  intervals  between  them,  and  are  attadied  by  their 
extremities  through  the  medium  of  tendon  or  aponeuro^  to  the  parts  which  they  are 
intended  to  move.  Amegated  in  parallel  series,  of  greater  or  lesser  size,  and  associated 
with  nerves,  vessets,tendinous  6tructures,etc.,theyform  thevuious  muscles  which  are  for 
the  most  part  solid  and  elongated,  but  are  sometimes  expanded  into  a  membranous  shape. 
The  length  of  the  fibers  is  usually  about  that  of  the  muscle  in  which  they  may  occur,  and 
may  vary  from  two  feet  or  more  (in  the  sartorius  muscle)  to  less  than  two  lines  (in  the 
stapedius  muscle  in-the  middle  ear);  while  their  width  varies  from  ^  ^ 
inch,  being  largest  in  crustaceans,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  where  their  irritability,  or  prop- 
erty of  contrarang  under  the  action  of  a  stimulus,  Is  most  enduring,  and  smallest  m 
birds  where  it  is  most  evanescent.  Their  average  width  in  man  is  about  ji^  of  an 
inch,  being  about  of  an  inch  in  the  male  ana  of  an  inch  in  the  femsje  The 
average  dutance  between  the  strise,  or  the  size  of  the  sarcous  elements,  in  the  human  sub- 
ject is  of  an  Inch,  the  extremes  being  Tijhis  ^nd  of  an  inch,  accordmg  to 
the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  fiber.  The  form  of  the  fibers  is  polygonal,  their 
siaes  being  fiattened  against  those  of  the  adjoining  fibers.  £ach  fiber  is  enclosed  in  a 
transparent,  very  delicate,  but  tough  and  elastic  tubular  sheath,  which  cannot  idways  be 
readi^  seen,  but  is  distinctly  shown  stretching  between  the  separated  fragments  of  a  fiber 
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which  has  been  brokoa  withia  it,  for  its  toughnesE  will  oiien  resist  a  force  before  which  its 
brittle  contents  give  way.  This  tubular  sheath  is  known  as  the  sarroi/mima  or  n^folmma 
— the  former  term  beine  derived  from  the  Oreek  words  sarx,  flesh,  and  lemma,  a  ekhi 
or  husk;  and  the  latter  from  the  Greek  words  mm,  a  muscle,  and  lemma. 

ItwasfOTalong  time  belteTedthatthecontractionof  amusde wasassociatedwiUia 
chanse  in  tiie  direction  ot  each  fiber  from  a  straight  line  to  a  sinuous  or  zigzag  course. 
The  investigations  of  Hr.  Bowman,  have,  however,  shown  that  this  view  is  erroneous. 
He  has  proved  that  in  a  state  of  contraction  there  is  an  approximation  of  the  transverse 
stris,  and  a  general  shortening  with  a  simultaneous  thickening  of  Oie  fiber,  but  that  it  is 
never  thrown  out  of  the  straight  line,  except  when  it  has  ceased  to  contnuit  and  its 
extremities  are  acted  on  by  tlie  contraction  oi  adjacent  fibers. 

Muscles  grow  by  an  increase,  not  of  the  number,  but  of  the  bulk  of  their  elemeutaiy 
fibers;  and  Hr.  Bowman  believes  "that  the  number  of  fibers  remains  through  life  as  it 
was  in  thefcetuB,  and  that  the  spare  or  muscular  build  of  the  individual  is  determined 

the  mold  in  which  his  body  was  originally  cast." 

The  structure  of  the  invotuniary  or  unttnped  muscles  must  now  be  considered.  This 
form  of  muscular  tissue  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  shape  of  fiattened  bands  of  con- 
siderable length,  but  of  a  width  not  exceeding  nW^^  tbW*^  '^^  &°  inch.  These  bands 
are  translucent,  and  sometimes  slightly  granular,  and  are  usually  marked  at  intervals 
^  elongated  nuclei,  which  become  much  more  ai^rent  on  the  aaditi<m  of  acetic  acid. 
KOlliker  has  shown  that  everv  one  of  these  bands  or  fibres  la  either  a  single  elongated 
cell  (a  fiber-cell)  or  Is  a  feadculus  of  such  cells.  These  fibres  have  not  usually  fixed  points 
of  attachment  like  the  striated  fibres,  but  form  continuous  investments  around  cavities 
within  the  body — such  as  the  intestinal  canal,  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  the  blood-vessels, 
etc. — or  are  dispersed  through  the  substance  of  tissues,  such  as  the  skin,  to  which  they 
impart  a  contractile  property. 

The  chemical  composition  of  ordinary  (or  voluntary)  muscle  is  described  iu  the  article 
Flbsb.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  ilie  fibrillee,  or  the  sarcous  elements  of  which 
they  are  conw(M»d,  consist  of  a  substance  tcrmcil  8tntonin  (q.v.),  which  closely  tt-- 
aembles  the  flbrine  or  coagulating  constituent  of  tlie'  blood ;  and  that  the  same  syatonin 
is  also  the  main  consHtuent  of  the  unstriped  muscles,  or  at  all  events  of  their  fibre-cells. 
Like  the btood-flbrine,  it  exists  In  afiuidform  in  the  living  tissue,  and  only  coagulates 
or  solidifies  after  death. 

Our  limited  space  prevents  even  an  allusion  to  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
blood- vesseU,  nerves,  and  areolar-tissue  in  muscular  structures;  and  we  therefore  pass  on 
to  the  coQsideration  of  the  muscles  and  their  functioaa. 

Muscles  vary  extremely  in  their  form.  In  the  limbs  they  are  usually  of  considerable 
length,  surrounding  the  bones  and  fonnins  an  important  protection  to  the  joints;  while 
in  the  trunk,  they  are  flattened  and  broad,  and  contritnite  very  essentially  to  form  the 
walls  of  the  caTltfes  which  they  inclose,  lliere  is  unfortunately  no  defiidte  rule  r^atd- 
ing  the  nomenclature  of  muscles.  Mtudes  derive  their  names  (1)  from  their  situation— 
as  the  temporal,  pectorals,  glutsals,  etc.;  or  (2)  from  their  direction— as  the  rectus, 
obliquus,  etc. .  of  which  there  may  be  several  iwdrs — as,  for  example,  rectus  femori.s. 
rectus  abdominalis.  rectus  capitis,  etc. ;  or  (8)  from  their  uses— as  the  masseter,  tha 
various  flexore.  extensors  ;  or,  (4)  from  their  shape— as  the  deltoW,  trapezius,  rhomboid, 
etc.;  or  (6)  from  the  number  of  their  divisions — as  the  biceps  and  tnceps;  or  (6)  from 
their  points  of  aUachment — as  the  stemo-cleldo-mastoid,  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  the 
stemo-thyroid,  etc.   In  the  description  of  a  mnsclc  we  express  its  points  of  attachment 

the  words  oriffin  and  insertion;  the  former  being  applied  to  the  more  fixed  point  or 
that  towards  which  the  motion  is  directed,  while  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  more  movable 
point.  The  application  of  these  terms  is,  however,  in  many  cases  arbitrary,  as  many 
muscles  pull  equally  towards  both  attachments.  Muscles  opposed  in  action  are  termed 
antagonistg,  this  antagonism  beinj;  in  most  cases  required  by  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
an  active  moving  power  in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  by  one  set  of  muscles,  the.;fai»r», 
the  limbs  are  bent;  while  by  a  contrary  set,  the  extenaon,  they  are  straightened.  One 
set,  termed  tlie  muscles  of  mastication,  closes  tfae  jaws,  while  another  set  opens  them; 
sndprobably  every  muscle  in  tfae  body  has  its  antagonists  in  one  or  more  other  muscles. 


a  series  of  levers,  of  which  the  fulcrum  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  jomt— viz.,  at  one 
extremity  of  a  bone — the  resistance  (or  weijjht)  at  the  further  end,  and  the  force  (or 
muscle)  m  the  intermediate  portion.  In  most  cases,  in  order  to  preserve  the  necessary 
form  of  tbe  i>ody.  muscles  are  applied  at  a  great  mechanical  disadvantage  as  regards  the 
exercise  of  their  power;  that  is  to  say,  a  much  larger  force  is  employed  than  would  suflSce. 
if  differently  applied,  to  overcome  the  resistance.  Hie  two  main  sources  of  this  dlsad' 
vantage  lie  m  the  obliquity  of  the  insertion,  and  consequently  of  the  action  of  most 
muscles,  and  In  the  muscles  bemg  usually  inserted  very  near  the  fulcrum.  The  first 
of  these  disadvantages  is  in  many  oases  diminished  by  the  enlai^:ements  of  the  bones  at 
the  joints.  The  tendons  of  tlie  muscles  situated  above  the  joint  are  usually  inserted 
immediately  below  the  bony  enlargement,  and  thus  reach  the  bone  that  Is  to  be  moved 
in  a  direction  somewhat  approaching  the  perpendicular.  It  this  enlargement  did  not 
exist,  the  contraction  of  tlie  muscle,  tosteaa  of  causing  the  lower  bone  to  turn  upon  tbe 
upper  one  with  comparatively  littie  loss  of  power,  would  do  little  more  than  cause  the 
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two  end*  of  the  bones  to  press  upon  each  other.  The  second  mechanical  disadvantage 
is  compensated  for  by  gain  in  the  extent  and  velocity  of  movement,  and  by  the  avoidance 
of  the  great  inconvenience  of  having  the  muscles  extended  in  str^ght  lines  between  the 
ends  of  jointed  cootinuouB  levers.  Thus  the  bones  of  the  forearm  are  bent  upon  the 
bone  of  the  arm  by  the  biceps  muscle  which  arises  close  to  the  bead  of  the  latter,  and  ii 
liuerted  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
elbow-joint,  which  acts  as  the  folcrum  of 
the  lever.  By  this  arrangement,  a  con- 
traction of  a  single  inch  in  the  muscle 
moves  the  hand,  in  the  same  time, 
(hrouj^  the  extent  of  about  twelve  iocUes, 
but  then  the  hand  moves  through  every 
loch  with  only  about  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  power  exerted  by  the  muscle.  By  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  levers  in  one 
direction,  as  in  the  different  segmeots  of 
the  extremities,  the  extent  and  velocity  of 
tiieir  united  actions  are  communicated  to 
the  extreme  one.  Thus  a  blow  of  the 
fist  may  be  made  to  include  the  force  ol' 
all  the  muscles  engaged  In  extending  the 
shoulder,  elbow,  and  wrist. 

The  ^reat  and  characteristic  property  of  muscular  tissue — that  of  shortening  itself 
in  a  particular  direction  when  stimulated — is  called  eontraetiliiy.  The  stimulus  may  be 
direct  irritation  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  galvanism,  or  by  some  chemical  substance, 
but  in  the  living  body  the  muscular  fibres  are,  in  most  cases,  made  to  contract  by  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  nerves  distributed  among  them,  which  are  consequently 
termed  motor  nerves  (see  Kesvoub  Btsteh ),  and  are  under  the  influence  of  the  will. 
By  an  exertion  of  Tolitlou,  we  can  contract  more  or  fewer  muscles  at  once,  and  to  any 
:]^ree,  within  certain  limits;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  ordinary  move- 
ment performed  in  which  several  muscles  are  not  c:dlcd  in  play.  But  every  voluntanr 
muscle  is  also  suoject  to  other  influences  more  powerful  in  their  operation  than  the  will. 
The  movement  ol  the  features  under  the  impulses  of  passion  and  emotion  are  more  or 
less  invoIuDtaiy,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  partial  power  the  will  has  of  restraining  them, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  imitatinj^  them. 

Haoy  movements  ensue  involuntarily  when  certain  impresuons,  which  need  not  neces- 
saiily  be  attended  with  consciousness,  are  made  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  on  any 
part  of  its  interior,  either  by  external  or  internal  causes  Such  movements  are  termed 
reflae,  and  are  noticed  in  the  article  Nebvous  Bysteh.  Our  space  precludes  us  from 
noticing  the  imiividual  groups  of  muscles  in  the  human  body.  Bevenu  important  groups 
are,  however,  noticed  under  Arm,  Eye,  Foot,  HAin>,  Leo,  etc. 

mraOLX  OB  linSBEL  shoals,  an  expansion  of  the  Tennessee  river  in  Alabama, 
attout  2<W  m.  from  its  mouth,  where  fresh-water  mussete  are  foand  in  great  quantities, 
and  a  series  of  rapids  make  the  river  uonavigable  for  nearly  25  miles.  During  that  dis- 
tance the  river  falls  100  feet. 

XTTBOO'OSE,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Chattahoochee  river, 
which  divides  it  from  Alabama,  and  on  the  s.c.  by  Upaloi  creek :  244  sq.m,;  pop. 
27,701,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  colored.  It  in  traversed  by  the  Central  of  Georgia, 
the  Southern,  and  the  Columbus  Southern  railroads.  A  part  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
a  part  sandy,  and  portions  of  the  county  are  covered  witii  forests.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts are  cotton  and  corn.  The  tnanufacturiug  interests  are  large,  prindiwlly  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods.    Co.  seat,  Columbus. 

KVBOOOEES-IHDIAVS.    See  Crkbkb. 

HXWX>TIT£,  the  most  common  variety  of  mica  (a.  v.)  ;  synonyms— Muscovy  glass, 
biaxial  mica,  oblique  mica,  potash  mic::.  common  mica,  veiTe  de  MuaeovU.  Trimetric 
crystallization,  usually  in  hemihedral  forms,  with  a  monochnic  aspect;  hexagonal  prisms; 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  base,  and  easily  separated,  forming  very  thin,  elastic  plates, 
which  are  used  in  stoves  under  the  name  of  "isinglass,"  and  in  Russia  in  windows, 
wbence  called  Muscovy  glass.   The  leaves  are  sometimes  aggrc^ted  together  in  stellate, 

Elumose  (plumose  mica),  or  globular  forms,  or  in  scales,  which  are  sometimes  in  masses, 
[ardness,  2  to  2.5 ;  sp.  gr.,  3.75  to  8.1  (Dana).  Luster,  pearly;  color,  white,  gray,  pale 
green,  violet-yellow,  brown  and  dark  olive-green,  and  the  colors  vary  in  axial  and  dia- 
metral directions.  In  transmission  of  light  it  ranges  from  transparent  to  translucent. 
In  general  terms  it  is  a  eilicate  of  potash  and  alumina,  containing  iron,  and  frequently 
small  quantities  of  manganese,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  (see  Fluorinb).  A  spedmen 
from  Uto,  analyzed  by  Rose,  gave:  alica,  47.50;  alumina.  87.80;  peroxide  of  iron,  8.20: 
peroxide  of  manganese,  0.90;  potash.  0.60;  hydrofluoric  acid.  0.06;  it  contained  also  2.68 
of  water.  A  specimen  from  Abborfoas  contained:  silica,  89.46;  alumina.  9.27;  peroxide 
of  iron,  35.78;  magnesia,  3.29:  potash,  5.06;  fluorine,  0.29;  calcium,  0.83,  iron.  1  45. 
manganese,  2.57  =  90.59  (Svauberg).  Mica  fuses  with  some  difficulty  before  ttie  mouth  of 
the  blowpipe  to  a  grayish,  blebl^  mass;  easily  dissolves  m  borax  and  i^oaphonu  salL 
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Fine  crystals  of  Hnscovite  occur  In  gnnite  at  Acwortb,  Orafton,  and  Alstcad,  K.  H., 
the  plates  being  somettmes  8  ft  across  and  perfectly  transparent.  It  occurs  in  Ibsaa- 
chuBetts  at  Chesterfield  with  albite,  and  in  brown,  hexagonal  crrstals  at  the  Uiddletown, 
Conn.,  feldspar  quarry.  At  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  crystals  and  plates  a  foot  and  more  in 
diameter  occur  in  a  vein  of  feldspar.  In  Bt.  Lawrence  co.,  8  m.  from  Potsdam,  on  the 
road  to  Pierrepont,  it  occurs  in  plates  7  in.  across;  and  near  Saratoga  in  reddish  brown 
crystals  with  clirysoberyl ;  on  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  near  Yonkers,  in  rhombic  prisms, 
with  transverse  cleavage  ;  in  One,  hexagonal  crystals  of  dark  brown  in  Chester  co.,  Penu. ; 
in  Pliiladelphia  co.,  smoky  brown,  with  hexagonal  interiia]  bands ;  and  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
near  the  Wissabickon,  is  a  green  variety.  It  is  found  in  Maryland,  at  Jones's  Falls, 
3  m.  from  Baltimore,  and  various  other  localities,  ita  which  see  Dana's  JHnervlegi/. 

XVaOOTT,  See  Busbza. 

ITTOOOTY  DUOK.   See  HusK  Duck, 

KVBOVLAS  VOSCB,  Origin  of.  Until  the  year  1860  the  universally  accepted  theory 
on  this  subject  was  that  of  Liebig.  According  to  him,  non-Ditroeenous  food  is  coDsumed 
entirely  in  the  production  of  aeai;  while  muscular  energy  is  due  to  the  waste  of  the 
nitrogenous  muscular  tissue,  and  therefore  of  nitrogenous  food.  Muscular  exercise 
should,  if  this  were  the  case,  cause  very  distiuct  increase  in  the  nttrogenous  excretions  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  greater  elimination  of  non-nitrogenous  substances. 

But  the  experiments  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus,  made  during  an  ascent  of  the  Fanilhom. 
led  them  to  deny  altogether  the  increase  of  excretion  of  nitrogen,  and  to  come  to  tbe 
cmclusion  that  the  energy  generated  in  the  muscles  is  the  result  of  the  burning  (oxida- 
tion) of  non-nitrogenous  substances  (fots  and  carbo-hydrates),  and  not  of  the  burning  of 
the  albuminous  constituents  of  muscular  tissue;  and  they  conclude  that  the  nitrogeDOua 
constituents  of  muscles  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  forming  the  machine  in  whi(£  these 
substances  are  burned  than  as  being  themselves  destroyed.  (For  a  translaUoa  of  tbdr 
memoir,  see  PhU.  Mag.,  June,  1866,  supplemeutary  number). 

Dr.  Frankland  {Philotophieal  Magasine,  Sept.,  1866)  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  DOD-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food,  such  as  starch,  fat,  etc.,  are  the  chief 
sources  of  the  actual  energy,  which  becomes  partially  transformed  into  muscular  work. 
He  does  not,  however,  deny  to  the  albuminous  matters  a  co-operation  in  the  production 
of  muscular  power,  but  be  regards  their  chief  use  as  b^ng  to  renew  the  muscular  tissue. 
The  muscles  are  thus  the  source  both  of  animal  heat  and  of  muscular  energy. 

Dr.  Parkes,  in  a  long  and  careful  series  of  experimeuts  (see  Froeeedings  of  the  Boyal 
Sodefy,  vols.  XV.,  page  889;  xvi.,  page  44;  xix.,  page  349;  and  xx.,  page  402),  eiamined 
the  effect  of  exercise,  both  with  a  non-nitrogenous  and  with  a  nitrogenous  diet.  He 
found  no  marked  increase,  but  often  a  diminution,  of  the  nitrogenous  suntances  excreted 
during  exercise,  though  subsequently  a  slight  increase  took  place. 

Dr.  Pavy,  in  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  recorded  in  the  Lattdet  (Feb.,  Mar., 
Nov.,  Dec.,  1876;  Jan.,  1877),  comes  toasimilar  conclusion.  He  says:  "  The  theoretical 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  investigation  which  has  becm  conducted  Is  that,  although 
the  elimination  of  urinary  nitrogen  is  increased  by  muscular  exercise,  yet  the  increase  is 
nothing  nearly  sufficient  to  give  countenance  to  the  proposition  that  the  source  of  the 
power  manifested  in  muscular  action  is  duo  to  the  oxidation  of  muscular  tissue." 

The  theory  of  muscular  action  which  Dr.  Parkes  proposes  Is  as  follows :  During  action 
the  muscles  appropriate  nitrogen;  this  act  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  carbo- 
hydrates, whidi  lead  to  the  manifestation  of  mechanical  force;  these  changes  lead  to 
effete  products  (lactic  acid,  etc.)  in  the  muscles,  which,  as  appears  from  Itanke's  experi- 
ments, stop  their  contraction.  Then  ensues  an  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  altrogenous 
framework  of  the  muscle,  and  a  removal  of  the  effete  products  of  the  carbo-hydrates,  so 
that  the  muscle  becomes  again  capable  of  appropriating  nitrogen,  and  of  acting. 

But,  although  some  such  theory  as  this  finds  favor  with  most  physiologists,  and  agrees 
with  most  of  the  experiments  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  universally  accepted. 

Dr.  A.  Flint  of  New  York  made  observations  on  Weston,  the  American  pedeetrian, 
which  seemed  to  show  that,  in  his  case  at  least,  the  exaction  of  nito>gen  is  very  dis- 
tinctiy  increased,  both  during  and  after  severe  muscular  work.  He  accordinglr  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  "the  exercise  of  muscular  power  immediately  involves  the 
destmction  of  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  substance,  of  which  the  nitrogen  excreted 
Ls  a  measure."  That  is  to  say,  he  adheres  to  the  oririnal  view  of  Liebig.  His  experi- 
ments are  described  in  the  Joumai  of  Anatomjf  ajidPkygiologj/,  vol.  xi.,  page  109;  and 
his  views  are  developed  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  xii.,  page  91,  where  also  numerous 
references  are  given  to  other  works  and  papers  on  the  subject. 

All  observers  are  agreed  that  the  amount  of  carbon  excreted  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  is  very  largely  increased  during  exercisb. 

Besides  the  papers  named  above,  the  followingmay  be  consulted  for  a  rStumi  of  the 
subject:  Liebig.  in  Pharmaeeutieal  Journal  and  Transaetiom,  19J<i;  Volt,  In  Zeitxhr^ 
fur  Biologie,  1870;  Foster.  Text-Book  of  Physiology,  page  838. 

■USES,  in  the  classic  mythology,  divinities  originally  included  amongst  the  nymphs, 
but  afterwards  regarded  as  quite  distinct  from  them.  To  them  was  ascribed  the  power 
of  inspiring  song,  and  poets  and  musicians  were  therefore  regarded  as  tiieir  pupils  and 
favorites.   They  were  first  honored  among  the  Tbracians,  and  as  Heria  around  Olympus 
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was  the  ori^^nal  seat  ot  that  people,  it  came  to  be  coiuideKd  as  the  native  country  of 
the  rouBes.  who  were  therefore  called  Pierida.  In  the  earliest  period  their  number  was 
three,  though  Homer  sometimes  speaks  of  a  single  muse,  and  once,  at  least,  alludes  to 
nine.  This  lost  is  the  number  given  by  Hesiod  in  his  Theogony,  who  also  mentions  their 
names— Clio  (q.v.),  Eulerpe  (q.v.).  Thaleia  (q.v.),  Melpomene  (q.v.>,  Terpsichore  (q.v.), 
Erato  (q.v.),  Pt)lyhymnia  (q.v.),  Urania  (q.v.),  and  Calliope  (q.v.).  Their  origin  is  differ- 
•  ently  given,  but  the  most  widely  spread  account  represented  them  as  the  daughters  of 
Zeus  and  Mnemosvnc.  Homer  speaks  of  tbem  as  the  goddesses  of  song,  and  as  dwelling 
on  the  summit  of  6lympus.  They  are  also  often  represented  as  the  companions  of  Apollo, 
and  as  singing  while  he  plaved  upon  the  lyra  at  the  banqueta  of  the  immortals.  Various 
legends  ascribed  to  them  TictorleB  id  muncal  competitions,  particularly  over  the  sirens 
(C|.v.X  In  the  later  clasdc  times,  pariicular  provinces  were  aligned  to  them  in  connec- 
tion with  different  departments  of  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts;  but  the  invoca- 
tions addressed  to  them  appear  to  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  modem  writers,  merely 
formal  imitations  of  the  early  poets.  Their  worship  among  the  Bomans  was  a  mere 
Imitation  of  the  Orceks,  and  never  became  truly  national  or  popular.  Among  the  places 
sacred  to  them  were  the  wells  of  Aganippe  ana  Hippocrene  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  the 
Castalian  spring  on  Mount  Parnassus.  Bee  illus.,  Mtthoumt,  vol.  X.  ^ 

XTThk'ujC  (Gr.  mmteUtti),  originally  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  temple  of  the 
Muses,  and  afterwards  to  a  building  uevoled  to  science,  learning,  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
first  museum  of  this  kind  was  the  celebrated  Alexandriaa  Museum  (see  Acadbht). 
After  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  term  museum  was  sometimes  aoplied  to  the 
apartment  in  which  any  kind  of  ptiilosophical  apparatus  was  kept  and  used;  but  it  has 
lone  been  almost  exclusively  appropriated  to  coitections  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
ana  of  other  thin^  interesting  to  the  scholar  and  man  of  science.  In  this  sense  It  began 
to  be  first  used  m  Italr,  and  probably  in  the  cose  of  the  famous  Florentine  Museum, 
founded  b^  Cosmo  de  Medici,  which  soon  became  a  great  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  antiquities.  Nothing  analogous  to  the  museums  of  modern  times  existed  amonest  the 
ancients,  the  greatest  collections  of  statues  and  paintings  which  were  made  in  the  Houses 
of  wealthy  Romans  having  been  intended  for  splendor  rather  than  for  the  promotion  of 
art.  The  name  soon  ceasra  to  be  limited  to  colfectlons  of  antiquities,  and  sculptures,  and 
paintings;  collections  illustrative  of  natural  history  and  other  sciences  now  form  a  chief 
part  of  the  treasures  of  many  of  the  greatest  museums,  and  there  are  museums  devoted 
to  particular  branches  of  science,  of  the  museums  of  Britain,  the  British  Museum  (q.v.) 
is  the  greatest;  that  of  Oxford,  founded  in  1679,  is  the  oldest. — The  Museum  of  the 
Vatican,  in  Rome,  contains  immense  treasures  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  also  in 
books  and  manuscripts. — The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  tnat  of  dL  PetershuTg, 
and  those  of  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  are  amongst  the  greatest  In  the 
world.  The  usefulness  of  a  museum  depends  not  merely  upon  the  amount  of  its  treasures, 
but,  perhaijs,  even  in  a  greater  degree  upon  their  proper  arrangement;  and  whilst  great 
collections  in  the  chief  capitals  of  the  world  are  of  incalculable  importance  to  science. 
Its  interests  are  also  likely  to  be  much  promoted  by  those  local  museums,  still  unhappily 
not  numerous,  which  are  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  all  that  belongs  to  particular  and 
limited  districts.  Museums  appropriated  to  the  illustration  of  the  industrial  arts — their 
raw  materia],  their  machines,  and  their  products — and  of  everything  economically 
valuable,  are  of  recent  origin,  but  their  importance  Is  unquestionably  very  neaL  Pre- 
eminent among  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Britain  are  the  South  KenstngtcmMusenm  in 
London,  and  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  in  Edinburgh.  Amongthe  most  complete 
and  useful  museums  in  the  United  States  are  the  National  at  Washington,  the  BiMton 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  Toik. 

KireaBATZ,  AinrBONY,  b.  Antigua,  1828;  appointed  secretair  of  Antigua,  and 
afterwards  administrator  of  Nevis  He  was  lieutenant  governor  of  Bt.  Vincent  1861-44, 
wben  he  became  governor  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  remained  till  1869,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  position  in  British  Columbia.  He  went  out  to  Natal  as  lieutenant 
governor  in  1871,  was  made  governor  of  South  Australia  in  1873,  of  Jamaica  in  1881, 
and  of  Queensland  in  1883.   He  married  a  daughter  of  David  Dudley  Field.  He  d.  1888. 

XroSSATE,  Obobgb  WAsnnroTON,  d.d.,  ll.d.;  b.  Philadelphia,  1604;  of  norih-Irish 
and  Oerman  descent ;  studied  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  and  Princeton  theological 
seminary,  biU  was  prevented  by  HI  health  from  taking  a  degree ;  entered  the  ministnr  in 
1888 ;  was  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  m  Baltimore  in  1880-02.  and  of  the 
Xorth  Tenth  street  church  in  Philadelphia  in  1863-68 ;  was  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  board  of  publication  in  1852-53,  and  of  the  hoard  of  home  missions  in 
18S8-61,  and  also  In  1868-70.  Dr.  M.  was  a  director  o£  Princeton  seminary  from  1887, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  from  1869.   He  d.  1882. 

KUSHlUNnC,  or  Aqaric  Agaricut,  a  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  suborder  hymetumyeeiet. 
having  a  hymenium  of  unequal  plates  or  gills  on  the  lower  side  of  the  piletu.  The 
species  are  very  numerous.  Many  of  them  are  poisonous,  many  are  edible,  and  some 
arc  among  the  most  esteemed  fungi.  The  species  most  esteemed  in  America  is  the 
Common  MosaBOOM  (A.  eampettru),  a  native  also  of  most  of  the  temperate  regions  both 
of  the  northern  and  of  the  southern  hcmlsplwre,  and  of  which  a  very  large  and  Rno 
Variety  occurs  in  eastern  Australia.   It  is  found  during  summer  and  autumn(but  chiefiy 
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in  autumn)  in  paatures,  orchards,  Tinejards,  etc.  Zts  pHaus  la  regularly  convex,  becMii> 
iDg  almost  flat  when  old;  fleshy,  dry,  vbite  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  brown;  of  a  ^ky 
smoothneaB  on  tlie  upper  surface,  or  somewhat  scaly,  oat  never  warty;  thickly  set  on 
the  under  side  with  very  unequal  j^Ug,  which  in  a  young  st^  are  pink,  and  afterwanU 
become  dark  brown.  The  pfleuB  is  attached  by  its  center  to  the  top  of  the  stem.  The 
stem  is  of  a  firm  fleshy  texture,  and  towards  the  top  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less 
distinct  white  membranous  lin?,  the  remains  of  the  curtain  or  vail  {indutium'},  which  in 
a  young  state  extends  to  the  ptleus,  and  covers  the  gills.  This  mushroom  is  gathered 
for  the  table  when  young,  being  preferred  when  the  vail  is  still  unbroken,  and  the 
unezpanded  plleus  has  the  form  of  a  ball  or  button;  but  both  in  this  state,  and  after- 
wards, whilst  it  shows  no  symptoms  of  decay,  it  is  used  for  making  ketchup  (q.v.).  It 
has  a  very  pleasant  smell  and  taste,  and  the  flesli,  when  bruised,  assumes  a  reddish- 
brown  color. — Very  dmilar  to  it,  and  often  sold  instead  of  It  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
but  Teject«d  by  all  skillful  houskeeperu  as  unfit  even  for  making  ketchup,  is  tlie  Br. 
Obobsb's  Aoabxo  (A.  Qeorgii),  sometimes  called  lehUeeapa,  frequent  in  moist  pastures 
and  near  building  in  all  parts  of  Britain.  This  species  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
larger  size — the  pileus  being  sometimes  18  in,  broad — its  coarser  appearance,  its  ratber 
disagreeable  smell,  the  yellow  color  which  its  flesh  assumes  when  bruised,  and  the  lighter 
color  of  its  gills.-— Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  common  mushroom  wiia  the 
white  variety  of  offmiau  pAoflMde^  a,  species  not  uncommon  in  Britain,  cMefiy  in  woods 
and  on  the  Dordns  of  woods,  wliich  ia  very  poisonous.  Perhaps  it  is  the  possilnlity  of 
this  mistake  which  has  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  common  mushroom  in  Rome,  where 
many  kinds  of  esculent  fungi  are  brought  in  great  abundance  to  the  market,  and  where 
a  special  officer  superintends  the  sale  of  them.  A.  pAalUnd^  is,  however,  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  the  white  color  of  the  gills,  the  warts  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pileus,  and  the  powerful  smell,  which  becomes  extremely  disagree- 
able as  the  mu^room  grows  old. — ^Another  species  of  mushroom  much  in  use  for  the 
laifle  is  the  FAiRT-Rma  Mushbooh  (A.  oreadet),  sometimes  called  Scotch  bon7iet$—tbo 
Okampignon  of  the  French.  It  Is  common  in  pastures  in  the  IF.  S.,  Britain  and  most  parts 
of  Europe,  often  forming  faiiy  rings  (q.v.).  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  common  mush- 
room, the  pileus  beingseldom  more  than  an  inch  broad,  the  stem  tallerfn  proportion.  The 
stem  is  solid,  fibrous,  and  tough,  with  no  ring;  the  pileus  smooth,  fleshy,  tough,  convex, 
with  a  more  or  less  distinct  bras  (umbo)  in  the  center,  of  a  watery -brown  color;  the  flesh 
white.  The  odor  Is  strong,  but  agreeable.  This  mushroom  is  used  for  ketchup,  and  is 
also  dried  and  powdered  v>t  use  at  table  as  a  savory  addition  to  sauces  and  stews.  It  is 
constantly  brought  to  market  in  England.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  be  confounded  with 
several  poisonous  species;  but  only  one  of  them,  A.  deaJbatua,  forms  Mi^  rings,  and 
fids  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  disagreeable  odor,  b^  its  becoming  grayisli- 
brown  in  zones  when  soaked  in  water,  by  the  margin  of  the  pileus  being  at  first  rolled 
inwards,  and  by  its  very  fine  dingy  whitish  gills. — The  other  edible  species  of  musliroom 
or  agaric  are  numerous,  but  they  are  chi^y  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  America,  although  some  of  them  are  common  American  plants. — The 
Ora.nge>uilkbd  Agaric  {A.  ddUwu-d),  which  grows  chiefly  in  fir-woods  and  among 
junipers,  has  a  viscid  pileus,  4  tn.  or  more  broad,  at  first  orange,  afterwards  pale,  the 
^lls  and  juice  orange,  the  gills  running  down  the  stem,  the  smell  and  taste  agreeable.— 
The  HoTJBSERON  {A.  prunulus)  is  common  in  woods  and  pastures,  particularly  on  sandy 
soils.  It  has  a  pileus  about  3  to  4  in.  broad,  convex,  yellowish- white  when  young,  the  gills 
at  first  white,  and  afterwards  flesh-colored.  The  oaor  is  agreeable.  It  is  much  esteemed 
on  the  continent  as  an  article  of  food.— The  Pababol  Aoaric  {A.  proeenu)  is  found  in 
pastures,  especially  under  trees.    It  loves  sandy  soils.   It  is  remarkable  for  its  long  stem. 


oonic,  then  bell-shaped,  covered  with  brown  scales.  The  taste  and  smell  are  pleasant.— 
Tlie  White  Field  Aqabio  {A.  virgineut)  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  British  species, 
growing  in  pastures,  with  viscid  or  satiny  white  or  whitish  convex  pileus,  fully  an  inch 
broad,  stem  nearly  2  in.  long,  and  light  chocolate-colored  distant  jrills,  which  run  down 
the  stem.  It  grows  either  singly  or  in  groups. — The  Anisb  Mobhroom,  or  Swbet- 
80B1TTED  AoABio  {A,  odonte\  grows  in  shady  woods  and  dells  among  moss  and  ^^^^ 
ing  leaves.  It  has  a  slightly  convex  pileus,  about  8  in.  broad,  wltn  pale  gills.  The 
odorislike  that  of  anise.— The  Ivort  Husmtooic  (A  «&umtfuriia  found  in  woods,  vith 
]rfleus  2  to  8  in.  broad,  of  a  grayiah-yellow  color,  broad  gills,  and  a  rather  long  and  some- 
what scaly  stem. — The  Smoky  Mubhbooii  (A.^nMw*),  with  pileus  smoke-gray  above, 
the  gills  and  stalk  yellowish,  is  common  in  flr-woods.— All  these  are  edible,  and  more  or 
less  pleasant  and  nutritious.  Finer  than  most  of  them  is  the  Iufebial  Hushrooh  (A 
OMantw),  the  Eaiwerling  of  the  Germans,  a  species  found  in  loamy  soils  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  with  orange  pileus  and  lighter  yellow  stem  and  gills;  bu^  unhappily^  it  is  apt  to 
be  confounded  wiuk  the  very  poisonous  amanUa  (q.v.)  muteaiHa. 

The  common  mushroom  is  frequently  cultiv^ed  both  in  the  open  garden  and  in 
houses  or  sheds.  To  grow  it  in  Uie  open  garden,  beds  are  prepared,  generally  of  earth 
mixed  with  borse-dung,  portly  fresh  and  partly  from  old  hotbeds,  and  are  raised  into 
ridges  almost  as  high  as  brrad.  To  grow  it  In  houses,  boxes  are  flUed  with  alternate 
layers  of  half-rotten  noree-dung  and  of  straw,  with  a  surface  layer  of  flne  mold.  But 
of  each  of  these  methods  there  are  many  different  modifications,  none  of  wliidi  can  hsn 
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be  detailed.  Id  uoth.  the  production  of  mushrooms  Ib  sometimes  left  to  the  chance — 
often  almost  a  certainty— of  spawn  {mycelium)  or  spores  existing  in  the  dun^  or  earth; 
sometimes,  to  increase  the  probability  of  a  speedy  and  abundant  crop,  earth  is  introduced 
into  the  bed  or  box  from  a  pasture  known  to  be  rich  in  mushrooms,  and  mushroom 
s|Mwn  is  also  frequeDtly  planted,  which  is  eittier  collected  where  mushrooms  grow,  or 
produced  \]j  artidcial  means,  often  appearlnff  und  being  propagated  eztensiTely  withoat 
the  development  of  the  mushroom  itself,  l^e  almost  certain  production  of  mushroom 
spawn  in  heaps  of  sUghUy  fermentiDg  horse-duHg,  straw,  and  earth,  has  been  often 
urged  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  equivocal  geueratlou  of  fungi,  but  the  minuteness 
And  multitude  ul'  tlie  spores  may  more  reasonably  be  urged.   See  illus..  Mosses,  etc. 

Kinniistbeart.  process,  or  result  of  arranging  tDne8{that  is,  souodsof  periodic  vibra- 
tion) into  forms  of  beauty  or  expressiveness  m  accordance  with  certain  laws  of  combi- 
nation or  compositioD.  Its  historic  development  as  one  of  the  chief  of  the  fine  arts  has 
been  almost  wholly  tlie  result  of  more  or  letts  fortuitous  or  intuitive  processes  of  experi- 
ment and  invention  undertaken  from  aesthetic  motives.  This  development  has  now 
reached  a  sufficient  maturity  to  furnish  abundant  materials  for  a  science  of  music,  the 
field  of  which  includes  everything  that  is  known  about  the  phenomena  of  musical  com- 
positioD,  performance,  or  appreciation,  precisely  defined,  and  arranged  in  the  most  log> 
leal  order  possible.  The  first  object  of  ^is  article  will  be  to  present  the  outlines  of  this 
science,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  parts  of  the  subject  are  not  as  yet  devel- 
oped with  equal  fullness.  A  second  object  will  be  to  give  also  a  brief  history  of  the 
growth  of  music  as  a  fine  art. 

The  science  of  music  is  nntumlly  divided  into  the  following  sections:  I.  The 
psychological  processes  involved  in  the  production  or  reproduction  (performance)  of 
music.  II.  The  physical  materials,  witli  their  laws  of  relation  and  interaction,  which 
are  available  for  the  use  of  tlie  musician.  III.  The  elementary  or  complex  arrange- 
ments of  these  materia  adopted  for  artistic  purposes ;  the  customary  forms  and  rules 
of  procedure — In  short,  whatever  goes  to  make  up  the  process  of  composition,  so  far  as 
that  can  be  reduced  to  systematic  order.  IV.  The  apparatus  or  language  of  written 
dgDS,  by  which  (ho  products  of  composition  are  noted  down  for  preservation  and  trans- 
nussion.  V.  The  processes  and  appliances  of  musical  reproduction  or  performance,  in- 
cluding both  the  construction  and  the  manipulation  of  musical  instruments  (among  which 
is  the  singing  voice).  VI.  The  physical  or  the  eesthetic  apprehension  and  appreciation 
of  music.  iDcludiDg  the  criticism  of  its  forms  in  the  abstract  and  of  particular  composi- 
tfoDs  in  the  concrete.  VII.  The  practical  application  of  music  to  ends  outside  Itself,  as, 
for  example,  to  the  economy  of  public  worship,  or  to  hygiene,  or  to  general  education. 
Eiach  of  these  secdons  maybe  studied  from  three  distinct  points  of  view:  1.  Syste- 
inatically,  for  the  formation  of  a  regular  body  of  logical  definitions  and  classifications, 
that  is,  a  true  science.  3.  Historically,  for  a  chronological  account  of  the  facts  of  its 
origin  and  development  in  connection  with  civilization.  3.  Pedagogically,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  it  as  a  matter  of  instruction  in  a  profitable  manner  to  the  mind  of  a 
student.  Obviously  the  second  and  third  methods  of  regarding  music  should  be  shaped 
by  the  first,  if  this  is  practicable. 

I.  The  psychology  of  musical  production  Is  naturally  the  most  obscure  branch  of 
musical  science ;  but  a  few  points  may  be  affirmed  with  some  confidence.  Certain  ele- 
mentary musical  phenomena,  like  simple  tones  or  simple  rhythms,  which  at  first  may  be 
capriciously  or  accidentally  produced  by  the  voice  or  by  means  of  rude  instruments,  have 
both  to  tl^  savage  and  lo  the  civilized  man  a  sensuous  value  or  charm  that  invites  to 
their  repetition  and  multiplication  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasurable  stimulation  they 
induce  of  the  sense  of  bearing.  The  effort  of  such  repetition  or  development  leads 
directly  to  an  f  ntdlectual  satisfaction  in  the  processes  of  invention  and  performance,  and 
to  an  emotional  delight  tn  the  result.  As  the  course  of  development  proceeds,  it  is 
furUier  discovered  that  the  apparatus  of  tonal  and  rhythmical  forms  thus  invented  has  a 
capacity  for  the  embodiment  or  expression  primarily  of  emotion,  but  also  of  thought,  or, 
more  accurately,  of  certain  abstract  forms  or  formuiee  of  emotion  and  thought,  to  which 
imagination  or  some  associatiou  with  speech  readily  attributes  a  concrete  significance  ; 
and  that  such  attempts  at  the  sensuous  manifestation  of  mental  states  and  processes  has 
a  reactive  and  impressive  power,  which  may  be  exercised  for  various  purposes.  The 
motives  to  musical  production,  whether  among  barbarous,  semi-civilized,  or  cultured 
peoples,  are  to  be  sought  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  directions,  or  in  some  one  of  the 
manifold  possible  coinmnations  of  them.  The  psycholoncal  emphasis  In  the  very  act 
of  musical  production  or  reproduction  vibrates  incessantly  between  the  sensuous,  the  in- 
tellectnal,  the  emotional,  and  the  volitional  motive  ;  and  of  course  the  complex  process*  s 
of  such  a  highly  elaborated  fine  art  as  modem  music  cannot  be  exhaustively  analyzed  in 
a  given  case.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  mental  aspects  of  musical  creation 
and  performance  are  now  by  no  means  as  mysterious  and  inscrutable  as  in  the  old  days, 
when  Che  bard  and  the  minstrel  stood  in  the  same  superhuman  rank  with  the  magicun 
and  the  jeer. 

n.  The  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  material  of  music  Is  a  branch  of  the 
science  of  sound  or  acoustics.  Sounds  that  are  produced  by  periodic  vibrations  are 
called  tma,  other  sounds  are  noise*.  Music  finds  its  special  material  In  tones  ;  noises 
b  UM  only  for  rhythmic  purposes,  or  as  they  occur  in  the  spoken  words  of  song. 
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Tones  haTe  three  essential  characteristics  :  pitch  deoendinir  on  the  relative  rapidity 
the  tone-producing  Tfbratioos,  that  is,  on  the  material  and  conditions  of  tlie  vibratile 
bodv  ;  force  or  loudntu,  depending  on  the  relative  am^tude  of  the  vibrations,  that  Is, 
on  toe  energy  of  the  force  that  causes  them ;  and  imore  or  quaiity,  depending  on  the 
relative  complexity  of  the  vibrations,  that  is,  as  with  pitch,  on  the  material  and  condi- 
tions of  the  vibratile  body.  A  fourth  characteristic,  accidental  rather  than  essential,  is 
duration,  depending  on  the  relative  continuance  of  the  vibrations.  Of  these  four 
cliaracteristica,  pitcti  and  timbre  merit  special  notice  here.  Tones  produced  by  relative- 
ly alow  vibrations  are  called  grave  or  "  low  ;"  while  those  produced  by  relatively  rapid 
vibrations  are  call*Ml  acute  or  *'  high."  The  lowest  tone  used  in  orchestral  music  is 
given  by  at>out  16  vibratioos  per  second ;  the  highest  by  about  4000  vibrations  per 
second.  The  standard  vibration-number  for  a  convenient  tone  of  reference,  called 
middle  C,  has  varied  considerably,  but  Is  now  usually  placed  at  356  (the  so^Ued 
*'  philosophical "  pitch),  at  261  (French),  or  at  264  (German).  The  difference  in  pitch 
between-two  tones  is  called  an  intenai,  and  the  acoustical  represeotatiou  of  an  interval 
is  the  ratio  between  their  respective  vibration-numbers.  As  a  rule,  the  simpler  the 
ratio,  the  closer  is  the  relationship  recognized  by  the  ear  between  the  tones.  (For  a 
further  account  of  intervals  and  of  their  connection  with  the  formation  of  scales,  see 
paragraph  III.) 

Tones  produced  by  different  voices  or  instruments  differ  In  timbre  or  quality.  Speak- 
ing generally,  everr  tone  is  compound,  since  vibratile  bodies  tend  to  vibrate  both  as 
whoTes  and  in  their  aliquot  parts,  so  as  to  produce  a  series  of  toues  at  once  whose 
vibration-numbers  are  proportional  to  the  series  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  etc.  These  tones  are 
called  partiaUtonea  orpartiala,  or  the  first  is  called  the  fundamental  and  the  others  owr- 
ionea  or  kattrionies.  The  timbre  of  a  tone  depends  on  the  number  and  relative  loudnesa 
of  its  partial-tones.  Furthermore,  when  two  tones  are  sounded  together,  the  character 
of  the  combination  depends  on  the  relative  coincidence  or  divergence  of  their  partial- 
tones,  coincidence  produdns'  an  effect  called  coruomnce  and  divergence  producing  dii- 
tonanee.  Another  oranch  oi  acoustics  which  Is  of  great  musical  importance  Is  that  of 
reaonanea  or  the  sympathetic  vibration  induced  by  any  sound  In  vibratile  bodies  which 
it  strikes.  This  phenomenon  is  specially  marked  in  cases  where  one  or  more  of  the 
partial-tones  of  the  two  bodies  are  coincident  or  nearly  so.  The  modulations  of  the 
singing  voice,  and  the  construction  and  manipulation  of  all  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments, depend  chiefly  on  applications  of  the  laws  of  partial-tones  and  of  resonance. 
(Further  details  are  given  in  paragraph  V.  below.) 

III.  The  science  of  musical  construction  or  composition  1b  the  most  liighly  developed 
branch  of  the  entire  subject.  It  Is  based  on  certain  primary  arrangements  of  muacal 
materials  and  on  certain  rules  of  procedure  which  may  be  considered  somewhat 
separately,  (a)  Melody  is  a  general  term  for  tones  sounded  in  succession.  Theoretically 
it  rests  on  a  use  of  certain  intervals  in  the  construction  of  teaiea.  The  Interval  between 
two  tones  of  the  same  pitch  is  called  a  uniaon  or  prima  ;  that  between  any  tone  and  one 
whose  vibration -number  is  twice  as  large.  Is  called  an  aetata.  Two  tones  separated  by 
an  octave  have  such  a  relation  that  the  ear  accepts  them  as  virtually  repetitions  of  each 
otho-;  hence  th^  are  sometimes  called  repltcatea.  To  make  the  infinite  series  of 
possible  tones  available  for  artistic  use,  it  is  therefore  necessary  only  to  agree  upon  some 
formula  of  selecting  tones  within  an  octave,  since  whatever  is  accepted  within  that  Undt 
may  be  readily  transferred  upward  or  downward  one  or  more  octaves.  The  typical 
octave  may  be  made  to  begin  at  anj  tone  whatever.  The  method  of  selecting  tones 
within  an  octave,  that  is,  of  subdividing  it  into  shorter  portions,  is  called  a  mode  ;  and 
the  resultant  series  of  tones,  beginning  from  some  assumed  pitch,  is  a  key  or  acale. 
Properly,  therefore,  a  scale  is  the  concrete  result  of  using  an  alffitract  mode  at  a  given 
pitch  ;  but  the  terms  are  used  indiscriminately.  The  mode  or  scale  most  in  use  at 
present  may  be  expressed  diagrammatically  as  xollovra  : 

MAJOR  DIATONIC  MODE  OR  SCALE. 

Demes  or  Btepa   1        3        3   4        fi        6        T   1'        2'        8'  4'        5' «teJ 

SyfUUMuunea    A        r       mf        ■        I         td'        f        m'  f  t 


Of 


Y 


Of  toDM  1,  s,  fi...  ^  :^     [  J   ' 

Of  tonw  S,  7,  ^  :|- 

Of  tonea  4,  6,  1'..  ^  ^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  series  includes  the  nearest  acoustical  relatives  of  the 
keynote  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  the  tones  and  7  are  then  added  on  account 
of  their  relation  to  5  and  tlieir  convenient  i)ositimi  for  makiug  an  evenly  graduated 
series.    The  successive  steps  are  cillierif/w/f  (f  or  VJ  (-fl).  the  latter  occurring 

between  tones  3  and  4  and  between  7  and  1'.   The  various  tones  fall  into  three  groups. 
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1-3-4,  ft-T-3',  And  4-^1',  which  are  exactly  stmilar  la  construction.  The  syllable- 
names,  of  which  the  initial  letters  are  given  above,  are  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  aol,  la,  and  ti,  as 
established  in  the  present  system  of  solmizatioQ.  (See  paragraph  IV.)  The  interval 
between  aoy  tonn  and  the  next  Is  called  a  second,  that  between  any  tone  and  the  next 
but  one  is  called  a  third,  etc.  The  several  intervalB  between  1  of  the  above  scale  and 
the  other  tones  are  taken  as  standards  In  describing  and  naming  all  other  intervals. 
Standard  firsts,  fourths,  fifths,  and  octaves  are  also  called  petfeet,  and  standard  seconds, 
thirds,  sixths,  and  sevenths  are  called  mqjor.  A  second,  third,  sixth,  or  seventh  that 
is  a  half-step  shorter  than  the  standard,  is  called  minor  (thus  the  second  3-4,  the  third 
3-3.  the  sixth  3-1',  and  the  seventh  5-4'  are  all  minor).  A  fourth,  fifth,  or  octave 
that  is  a  half-step  sliorter  than  the  standard,  or  a  third  or  seventh  that  Is  a  half-step 
shorter  than  a  minor  third  or  seventh,  is  called  diminiah^d  (thus  the  fifth  9'-4'  is 
diminished).  Anv  Interval  that  is  a  half-step  longer  than  the  standard  is  called  aug- 
menied  (thus  the  fourth  4-7  !s  augmented). 

A  second  mode  o^  scale  recognized  In  modern  music  is  as  follows : 

KINOR  DIATONIC  HODE  OH  SGALS. 


1  3  3  4  5  6  T  1'  S'  S'  V  fi' ate. 
I,      t,   d       r      ID  r      B       1        «    «'      r'  m' 


AcouMickl  ntlos  to  1  . 

ill 

1  * 

1  \i\  - 

Of  toow  1,  3.  S... 

*  i 

Of  tone*  5.  T,  S' .. 

i 

Of  tone*  4,  «,  1'.. 

* 

* 

The  short  steps  occur  here  between  tones  3  and  3  and  between  &  and  0.  The  three 
similar  ffroupa  include  the  same  tones  as  in  the  major  mode,  but  the  construction  of  the 
groups  is  different.  This  series  la  practically  equivalent  to  a  major  series  beginning  on 
tone  6  and  counting  it  1  ;  hence  the  syllable-names  given  above.  (To  distinguish  this 
from  two  other  varieties  of  the  minor  mode,  it  is  often  called  the  descending  mirwr.) 
Since  in  the  minor  mode  the  half-step  7-1'  has  been  found  to  have  a  unique  humonic 
importance,  it  is  often  retained  In  the  minor,  forming  what  is  called  the  instrumental 
minm;  as  follows : 

Degrees   1         93         4         5   6-  .  -7   1'    »'  3'         4'        5'  etc. 

Kuiot  of  upper  ateps. . 

Of  tones  5,  7,  %' ..  If 

This  gives  an  additional  ball-step,  between  7  and  t',  and  an  augmented  second 
between  6  and  7 :  and  makes  the  group  5-7-9'  exactly  like  what  is  found  in  the 
major  mode.  It  also  gives  a  diminished  fourth  (7-3'),  a  diminished  seventh  (7-^,  and 
an  augmented  fifth  (3-7).  Still  a  third  form  of  minor  is  In  use.  called  the  ateending 
minor,  which  differs  from  the  major  only  in  the  position  of  the  third  tone,  which  is  as 
in  the  other  minors.  It  is  therefore  more  like  the  major  than  the  other  minors,  both  fn 
its  successive  steps  and  in  Its  groups  of  tones. 

In  all  the  above  modes  the  tone  1  is  callol  the  keynote  or  tonic,  5  the  dominant,  4 
the  tubdominarU,  3  the  mediant,  O  the  avimi^iant,  7  the  leading  tone,  and  3  the  tuper- 
tonie;  and  the  tones  rank  in  general  importance  in  about  the  order  named.  Each  tone 
has  a  certain  individuality  ami  a  peculiar  melodic  relation  to  the  others.  These  indl- 
Tldualities  and  relations  taken  together  constitute  the  tonality  or  keyahip  of  the  scale,  a 
complex  phenomenon  whose  centre  is  the  keynote.  To  compose  a  melody  "  in  the  key 
of"_  a  given  tone  is  to  use  only  such  tones  as  belong  to  the  major  or  minor  scale 
beginning  on  that  tone,  and  as  present  with  reference  to  it  the  relations  of  tonality. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  scale-degrees  above  described,  certain  other  secondary 
degrees  are  to  be  mentioned,  which  arise  either  in  the  effort  to  make  some  other  tone 
than  1  the  keynote  (see  modulation  below),  or  to  subdivide  each  of  the  whole  steps  of 
one  of  Uie  regular  modes.  Any  tone  a  half-step  above  a  given  tone  is  called  its  tharp 
(maAed  while  a  tone  a  half-step  below  is  called  its  fat  (marked  t»).  Thus,  in  the 
major  mode  Intercalary  or  ehromatie  tones  may  be  added  thus : 


The  i^lch  of  these  additional  tones  is  not  always  determined  in  the  same  w»^,  but  In 
general  the  sharp  of  any  tone  is  never  theoretically  exactly  coincident  with  t£e  fiat  of 
the  tone  above.  On  instruments  with  a  keyboard,  like  the  organ  and  the  pianoforte, 
howerer,  not  only  an  these  chromatic  tones  assumed  to  ooindde,  but  every  octave  is 
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assumed  to  be  divisible  ioto  twelve  exactly  equal  half-steps,  and  the  operation  of  tuning 
is  performed  accordingly,  although  slight  dfacrepanciee  of  pitch  are  ignored  at  eveiy 
poinL  Such  tuning  is  called  tempered  or  "  in  equal  temperament/'  in  dlstint^ioa  from 
theoretical  tuning,  which  is  called  pure  or  "  in  pure  temperament."  For  instrumental 
purposes  the  equal  temperament  has  conveniences  that  overbalance  its  Insccuracies. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  tliat  the  scales  above  described  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  appear  in  musical  history.  The  scales  of  barbarous  peoples  are  mora 
or  less  capricious.  Those  of  the  Persiuns'and  the  Hindoos  include  shorter  steps  (hac 
the  half-step,  and  thus  subdivide  the  octave  into  more  than  twelve  portions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Chinese,  the  Scotch,  and  some  other  nations,  tend  to  avoid  half-steps 
altoffether,  so  that  their  scales  comprise  not  more  than  five  or  six  tones.  The  ancient 
Greeks  were  fb»  first  dearly  to  recognize  the  outlines  of  the  modem  scales,  though 
their  theories  led  to  an  objectionable  tuning  of  certain  tones,  and  to  numerous  expm- 
ments  in  so  combinlnf?  tetracbords  that  the  hnlf-steps  should  occur  at  several  different 
places.  Medieeval  music  perpetuated  many  of  these  ancient  modes.  It  was  not  until 
the  16th  century  that  the  modern  major  mode,  which  previously  bad  lieen  cultivated 
mainly  in  the  spontaneous  songs  and  dances  of  the  common  people,  and  the  modem 
minor  mode  in  its  three  varieties,  preserving  roost  that  was  valuable  in  the  ancient  and 
medisBTal  modes,  were  generally  accepted  as  artistic  standards.  Recent  acoustical 
iuTestigations  have  shown  that  this  Insnnctive  choice  was  founded  on  sound  reason. 

(b)  Barmonp  is  a  general  term  for  tones  sounded  simultaneously.  Theoretically  It 
rests  on  the  lue  of  consonances  and  dissonances  in  the  construction  of  chorda.  A 
eoMonaTuse  is  a  simultaneous  combination  of  two  tones  which  is  accepied  bj^  the  ear  as 
satisfactory  and  final  in  itself.  A  dissonance  is  such  a  combination  which  is  incoDC'lu- 
sive  or  unsatisfactory,  requiring  a  consonance  after  it  to  complete  and  justify  it. 
When  the  interval  between  the  two  tones  is  either  a  perfect  first,  fourth,  fifth,  or  octave, 
or  a  major  or  minor  third  or  sixth,  the  result  is  a  consonance ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  s 
dissonance.  A  chord  Is  any  rimultaneoua  combination  of  three  or  more  tones.  The 
^i^cal  form  of  a  chord  Is  a  triad,  which  Is  made  up  of  any  tone  (called  the  root  of  the 
txiad).  with  its  third  and  its  fifth.  When  the  third  is  major  and  the  fifth  perfect,  the 
triad  is  called  ma^or,  and,  as  all  its  intervals  are  consonant,  is  consonant  (as,  in  the 
malor  mode,  the  triads  1-3-S,  ff-7-3',  4-6-1')-  When  the  third  is  minor  and  the 
fiftn  perfect,  the  triad  is  mi}ior  and  consonant  (aa  6-l'-3',  S-5-7).  When 

the  third  is  minor  and  the  fifth  diminished,  the  triad  is  diminiehed  and  dissonant  (as 
T-SI'-4').  When  the  third  is  major  and  the  fifth  augmented,  the  triad  is  augment^  and 
dissonant  (as.  In  the  instrumental  minor  mode,  the  triad 

In  practical  composition  the  tones  of  a  triad  may  be  combined  in  any  order  and 
distributed  over  one  or  more  octaves  without  destroying  the  character  of  the  triad. 
When  the  root  is  below  the  other  tones,  the  triad  is  said  to  be  in  its  J^tt  or  original 
petition  ;  when  the  third  is  below,  it  is  in  its  eeeond  portion  or  jWf  inversion;  and 
when  the  fifth  is  below,  it  is  in  its  third  position  or  eeeond  insertion.  (Thus,  the  triad 
la  in  the  first  position  when  4  is  below  the  others,  in  the  second  when  6  is 
below,  and  In  the  third  when  1  is  below.) 

Chords  of  four  tones  also  occur.  The  most  important  variety  is  called  a  aeeeaii- 
ehord  or  geptehord,  and  consists  of  a  root,  with  its  third,  fifth,and  seventh,  as  S-7-3'-4'. 
Such  a  chord  is  called  major  or  minor,  according  as  the  seventh  is  major  or  minor.  All 
septchords  are  dissonant,  the  major  much  more  bo  than  the  minor.  The  most  valuable 
septcbord  in  both  the  m^or  ana  the  minor  mode  is  that  whose  root  is  S,  since  it  has  a 
tendency  to  reeolve  itself  into  a  triad  of  I.  Septchords  are  susceptible  of  three  in* 
versions.  Other  more  or  less  irregular  chords  of  four  tones  occur  in  connection  with 
the  minor  mode,  which  are  called  chord*  of  tJis  added  sixth,  but  which  need  not  be  de- 
scribed here. 

Tonality  involves  not  only  the  melodic  relations  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
but  also  the  sum  of  the  relauons  between  the  triads  and  other  chords  based  on  the  tonfs 
of  the  scale.  These  relations  cannot  readily  be  described  in  words,  but  several 
features  of  them  will  be  referred  to  later  under  tlie  heads  of  part-writing,  cadences, 
and  modulation. 

„  (c)  Rhythm  and  metre  are  characteristics  rammon  to  both  music,  verslflcation,  and 
iancing.  The  two  terms  are  commonly  used  together  and  often  indiscriminately  ;  but 
they  really  refer  to  two  distinct  things.  It  would  be  well  if  rhythm  could  be  confined 
to  the  succession  of  accents,  beats,  or  pulses,  equal  in  dumtion  or  interval  of  recur- 
rence, but  differing  in  weight  or  stress,  which  is  the  framework  on  which  all  music, 
verse,  and  dances  are  constructed.  Two  fundamental  patterns  of  rhythm  are  used,  the 
one  called  duple,  and  consisting  of  a  heavy  pulse  or  beat  alternating  with  a  light 
one  A  A  A  A  A  A  ;  the  other  called  tripk,  and  consisting  of  a  heavy  pulse  or  ueat 
alternating  with  two  light  ones,  AaaAaaAaa.  The  heavy  pulses  nre 
called  primary,  the  others  secondary.  Throughout  every  piece  of  music  one.  or  the 
other  of  these  patterns,  or  some  derivative  of  them,  is  heard  or  felt  continually,  and 
practically  witiiout  variatioa  (except  tor  the  sake  of  a  kind  of  artistic  license). 
KelatlT«ly  the  several  pulses  of  a  rhythm  are  equal:  but  Uuli  abwlute  length  may 
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vary  buleflnitely  wttbout  esaentlally  altering  the  tliythm.  When  the  pubea  are  short, 
the  tempo  or  pa€e  is  said  to  be  quick  or  r^id ;  when  they  are  long,  it  is  said  to  be  slow. 
Rhythms  may  be  either  timple  or  compound.  Compouod  rhythms  are  derived  from 
one  or  the  other  of  the  above  by  replacing  each  of  the  pulses  by  either  a  duple  or  a 
triple  group  of  lesser  pulses,  wnicb  is  constnicted  like  the  larger  rhythm,  one  of  whose 
pulsea  it  exactly  Alls.  The  Tarietiea  of  compound  rhythms  now  most  In  use  are  as 
follows  • 


Dnplo- 
A  A 

Triple. 
AAA 

Dnpljr  ctnnpotmd  dopte  (quadraple)  or  Mfrie  (sextaple,  1). 
Triply  compound  dnple  (sextuple)  or  triple  (nonuple)  

A         «         A  A 

.A  «  A  *  A  « 
A**A*«A** 

A   »  »   A   *  * 

A*A*A*A*_ 
A*_?A*«iJ*_5  A*«_ 

In  the  same  piece  the  simple  and  the  duply  compound  forms  of  the  same  rhythm  are 
Tery  frequently  used  in  alternation,  since  tbe^  are  readily  convertible  into  each  other. 
In  elaborate  music  »)oradic  cases  occur  oi  the  insertion  of  a  comparatively  foreign 
rhythmic  group,  as  of  one-half  of  a  triply  compouod  rhythm  in  the  midst  of  a  quM- 
ruple  rfaytbm,  and  even  of  the  rimultaneous  use  of  both  duple  and  triple  subonunate 
groups  by  different  Tolce-parts.  A  triple  group  inserted  where  a  duple  is  to  be 
expected  is  called  a  triplet  (compare  quadruplet,  aextoUt,  etc.). 

If  the  term  rhythm  be  used  in  the  sense  above  described,  metre  should  be  confined 
to  all  the  elements  of  relative  duration  as  distinguished  from  those  of  relative  stress  or 
accent.  While  rhythm  and  metre  arc  practically  combined  in  closest  union,  theo- 
retically thej  may  be  considered  separately.  The  rhythms  above  described  are  made 
up  of  individual  pulses  of  equal  duration.  These  pulses  are  gathered  into  groups  of 
equal  duration,  beginning  with  a  primary  accent,  and  including  one  or  more  secondary 
scceotB ;  theae  groups  are  called  meamiret.  Furthermore,  the  succeaaiTe  tones  of  a 
melody  or  chorw  of  a  harmony  may  have  a  variety  uf  durational  relations  to  each 
other,  forming  what  may  be  called  metric  patterns  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
rhyttunical  patterns  mentioned  above.  If  the  melodic  or  harmonic  units  are  equal  in 
duration,  the  metric  pattern  is  identical  with  the  rhythmic.  But  a  single  tone  or  chord 
may  be  maintained  for  two  or  more  pulses  or  for  one  or  more  of  the  various  duple  or 
triple  subdivisions  of  a  pulse,  so  that  out  of  the  same  rhythmic  pattern  a  variety  of 
metric  patterns  may  be  constructed.  In  practical  composition  such  varying  metrical 
patterns  form  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  both  variety  and  expressiveness.  Thus,  from 
«  simple  quadruple  riiythm,  even  without  attempting  any  aubdivlsioDS  of  the  single 
pulses,  the  following  metric  patterns  can  be  constructed  within  a  single  measure: 
Furthermore,  in  this  or  other  cases  the  place  or  one  or  more 
I  I  I  I  pulses  may  be  occupied  by  silences  or  rests,  thus  givine  still 
S  .  d  .J  greater  variety.  Finally,  the  metrical  group  of  tones  or  cLordB 
I  I        I        Uiat  belong  togetlier  may  begin  and  end  in  the  middle  of  a 

^  J      ^        measure.    In  practical  composition  the  next  larger  metrical 

.        I  I       unit  after  that  of  the  measure  is  a  group  of  two  measures,  then 

J      J  J       a  group  of  four  measures,  then  one  of  eight,  etc.  Bimilar 

— ''^  j — ^       groufm  of  measures  into  triplets  also  occur.    Such  groups  of 
J      J  measures  are  then  made  to  contain  variously  constructed  series 

.  E —   of  tones  or  chords  which  are  called  phra»ea,  tentenee»,  teetiotu, 

1  I  etc.,  each  of  which  has  a  comparative  unity  of  its  own.  The 

^  1-^   process  of  metrical  integration  ia  carried  out  with  greater  or 

I  J        less  distinctness  until  an  entire  piece  is  made  to  consist  of  units 

tf*  *  ,  t0 —  of  every  degree  from  the  single  pulse  up  to  the  movement  in  its 
I       J  entirety.   It  should  be  added  that  the  higher  or  lai^ger  metric 

^     I  ^  *  units  have  more  or  less  of  a  rhythmic  unit^  as  well,  and  that  the 

aid  of  special  accents  may  be  sought  to  bring  any  tone  or  chord 

^   of  mcltxiic  or  harmonic  importance  into  special  prominence. 

In  highly  elaborated  works  the  fundamental  rhythmic  pattern 
is  often  almost  entirely  lost  to  sight  under  the  special  and  irregular  accents  that  are 
necessitated  to  make  the  metric,  melodic,  or  harmonic  idea  clear  and  impressive ;  though 
for  purposes  of  analysis  or  study  the  rhythmic  pattern  is  often  brought  out  by  some  proc- 
ess of  Seating  or  eounting  time,  as  It  Is  called. 

(d)  Out  of  the  simple  elements  of  composition  thus  far  Indicated,  various  complex 
elements  are  made  up,  whicli  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  almost  all  kinds  of  musical 
works.  Tonality,  as  we  have  already  noted,  is  one  such  complex  element,  resting 
ddefly  on  harmonic  relations,  though  involving  melodic  elements  as  well.  Form  is 
another,  depending  principally  on  rhythmic  and  metric  relations,  but  involving 
melodic  and  harmonic  elements  as  well.  The  form  of  a  piece  is  its  abstract  plan, 
*heceb7  it  has  symmetry  of  parts,  unity  In  diversity,  and  a  systematic  progress  from 
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beginning  to  end ;  it  is  analogous  to  design  or  composition  in  the  graphic  arts,  or  to  plaa 

io  arebitecturo.  Two  particular  factors  which  contribute  much  to  both  tonality  and 
form  are  cadences  and  modulation.  A  cadence  is  a  harmonic  formula  or  series  of  con> 
nected  chords  which  gives  a  conclufiive  effect  to  the  end  of  a  phrase  or  sectiou.  The 
completest  kind  of  cadence  is  the  autheTitie,  which  consists  of  a  triad  on  1  (the  key- 
note), preceded  by  a  triad  or  septchord  on  S.  Only  less  complete  ia  the  ptagai  cadence, 
in  which  the  penultimate  chord  Is  s  triad  on  4.  An  extended  or  eompffund  cadence  coa- 
rists  of  the  uree  triads  of  4,  S,  and  I,  though  one  or  two  other  Tarletles  occur.  A 
hOflf-eadenee  is  practically  an  authentic  takeu  backward,  that  la,  a  triad  on  1 ,  followed 
by  one  on  5  ;  it  gives  a  temporary  sense  of  conclusion,  and  occurs  only  at  the  end  of 
some  intermediate  phrase,  frequently  at  the  half-way  point  of  a  section  (whence  its  name). 
A  deceptive  cadence  is  one  which  ends  in  some  other  triad  than  thatoi  1,  when  there  is 
reason  to  expect  the  latter.  Modulation  \i  the  act  or  process  of  moving  the  tonality  of 
a  piece  from  its  original  centre  in  the  tone  or  triad  of  I  to  some  other  tone  or  triad.  It 
is  accomplished  by  replacing  one  of  the  tones  of  the  original  scale  by  some  other  tone, 
and  thus  altering  not  only  the  melodic  steps  of  the  scale  but  also  the  hannonlc  rela- 
tions between  all  Its  tones.  Thus,  In  the  major  nfode,  if  40  be  substituted  for  4,  the 
previous  9  becomes  a  new  I  or  keynote ;  if  T|>  be  substituted  for  T,  the  previous  4 
becomes  a  new  I  ;  if  Ajf  be  substituted  for  9,  the  previous  6  becomes  a  new  1,  and 
the  mode  changes  to  minor,  etc.  Such  a  harmonic  diversion  adds  an  indescribable 
extension  to  the  resources  of  composition,  since  the  comparatively  easy  modulations 
from  any  given  tonality  number  from  six  to  ten,  or  even  more.  The  general  principle 
of  unity,  of  course,  requires  that  a  piece  shall  end  in  the  tonality  In  which  It  began  ; 
hence  every  modulation  involves  a  reversion  or  return,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  original 
key.  SttU  another  complex  element  of  composition  is  part-wrUiiag.  In  all  vocal 
music  and  in  a  large  part  of  instrumental  music  also,  a  composiuon  Is  conceived 
as  made  up  of  two  or  more  (usually  four)  melodies  or  voice-parts  proceeding 
simultaneouslr,  each  having  a  certain  amount  of  individuality  and  independence,  but 
all  constructed  on  the  same  rhythmic  pattern,  and  usually  the  same  metric  pattern,  and 
combined  to  form  a  unified  and  continuous  harmonic  result.  Part-writing  of  the 
Ktrictest  sort,  In  which  each  oart  is  fully  developed  melodically,  and  the  combination  of 
all  is  most  exactlj  regulated,  is  called  eounierpoint  or  polyphony,  in  distlucUon  from 
Itomophony,  in  which  only  one  or  two  parts  are  thus  fully  elaborated  in  conjunction 
with  a  more  or  less  subordinated  harmonic  accompaniment.  The  rules  governing 
formal  counterpoint  constitute  a  closely-wrought  system,  too  technical  for  description 
here.  Some  of  these  rules,  however,  are  accepted  for  all  part-writing,  such  as  the 
avoidance  of  parallel  octaves  or  fifths  between  two  parts,  the  retention  in  the  same 
part  of  a  tone  common  to  two  successive  chords,  the  treatment  of  dissonances  bo  that 
they  shall  not  be  introduced  too  abruptly  or  be  left  wituout  full  resolution  into  conso- 
nances, etc.  The  four  parts  used  in  ordinary  plain  composition  are  called  aoprano  (or 
ireUe),  alto,  tenor,  and  hau.  Relatively  to  each  other,  two  parts  arc  said  to  move  in 
einvffar  motion,  if  both  progress  up  or  both  down  at  the  same  time,  parallel  if  such  mo- 
tion extends  over  the  same  number  of  degrees,  contrary  if  one  progresses  up  and  the 
other  down,  and  oblique  if  one  progresses  up  or  down  while  the  other  remains  stationary. 
The  effectiveness  of  part-writing  depends  very  lar^ly,  not  only  on  the  harmonies  that 
occur  between  the  parts,  but  on  the  skillfulness  with  which  these  varieties  of  motion 
are  contrasted  with  each  other  in  conspicuous  parts. 

(e)  Musical  production  not  only  utilizes  the  simple  or  complex  special  elements  thus 
far  described,  but  also  chooses  between  certain  somewhat  distinct  general /onM  or  9tyU» 
of  eompoaition.  Sutdi  general  forms  or  styles  depend  partly  on  the  instrument  by 
which  the  composition  IS  to  be  rendered,  vocal  music  differing  from  instrumental,  and 
instrumental  music  varying  widely  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  instru- 
ment. Characteristic  vocal  forms  are  the  ballad,  the  song,  the  recitative,  the  aria,  the 
scena.  the  madrigal,  the  glee,  the  pari^-song,  the  round,  the  chorale,  the  motette,  the 
anthem,  the  cuitata,  the  mass,  the  opera,  and  the  oratorio.  Characteristic  imOrumeTUal 
forme  are  the  manifold  dances,  such  as  the  waltz,  the  mazurka,  the  minuet,  and  many 
more  (though  many  of  these  were  originally  vocal  forms),  the  various  kinds  of  inarches, 
the  romanza,  the  sonata,  the  overture,  the  concerto,  and  the  symphony.  Certain  forms 
are  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  such  as  the  duet,  trio,  and  quartette,  the  canon,  the 
fugue,  etc.;  and  most  vocal  music  involves  instrumental  accompaniment  of  greater  or 
less  elaboration.  Any  detailed  desoriptioo  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  these 
several  forms  is  obviously  impossible  here.  Furthermore,  all  musical  composition, 
vocal  or  instrumental,  falls  Into  more  general  classes  or  styles,  such  as  chamber  mueie, 
intended  for  use  in  domestic  life  or  in  semi-private  gatherings  of  people,  eoneert  music, 
inteuded  for  public  use  on  a  large  scale,  often  in  combination  with  theatrical  acces- 
sories, and  ehttreh  mueie,  intended  for  use  as  a  part  of  religions  worship  ;  or  such  as 
popular  or  folk  mueie,  which  springs  up  more  or  less  unconsclou^y  among  the  common 
people,  and  artistic  mutie.  which  is  produced  deliberately  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  usages  of  professional  musicians ;  or  such  as  lyrxe  mueie,  intended  primarilv  for 
the  utterance  of  subjective  emotions  or  fancy  ;  epic  music.  Intended  to  portray  trauos  of 
feeling,  situations,  characters ;  and  draimat%e  mueie,  intended  powerfully  to  affect  and 
rouse  the  hearer.    In  all  these  aspects  musical  utterance  and  creation  present  numerous 
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close  analoKiea  with  utterance  and  creation  in  the  other  fine  arte,  especially  those  of 
speech,  with  which  music  is  iodeed  often  actually  united  io  song.  Finally,  the  bis* 
torical  stages  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  composition  are  often  indicated  by  the 
use  of  such  adjectives  as  Gregorian,  clasgieal,  romantic,  WagTierian,  and  many  others. 

ly.  The  tepresentaUon  of  musical  thoughta  and  facts  by  written  signs  bas  proceeded 
on  two  or  three  different  theories.  For  example,  successive  tones  In  an  accepted  series 
have  been  represented  by  the  successive  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  by  the  ancient  Oreeks 
and  Romans.  This  system,  after  making  allowance  for  the  way  in  which  the  interval 
of  the  octave  may  be  used  to  divide  a  series  of  tones  into  equal  and  similar  parts,  is 
perpetuated  to  the  present  day,  seven  tones  being  assigned  lo  an  octave,  and  these  being 
known  by  the  letters  A.  B,  c,  D,  E,  p,  and  o.  For  reasons  whose  history  need  not  tw 
explained  here,  these  letters  are  typically  applied  to  the  tones  of  a  minor  rather  than  a 
major  scale,  thus : 

A  BC  D  EP  O  A'  B'C 
(minor)  i  3  3  4  5  6  T  1'  2'  S' 
(major)  i       a       34       6        6        7  1' 

so  that  the  tones  of  a  major  scale  are  represented  by  a  series  beginning  with  -C.  Fur- 
tjiermore,  an  approximately  fixed  and  absolute  pitch,  Is  indicat&d  by  these  letters.  It 
is  now  customary  to  reckon  ail  tones  from  what  is  called  middU  C,  whose  absolute 
pitch  is  between  350  and  375  vibrations  per  second  (see  paragraph  II.  above).  By  tbe 
tue  of  these  letters,  in  combination  with  the  acoustical  relations  given  in  paragraph 
m.,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  with  considerable  precision  any  conceivable  tone. 

Another  system  of  notation  is  that  of  tolmitation,  which  applies  arbitrary  syllables 
not  to  tones  of  absolute  pitch,  but  to  tlie  relative  decrees  of  a  hexachord  or  octave-scale. 
The  syllables  now  most  In  use  are  attributed  to  Ouido  d'Arezzo,  and  are  derived  from 
the  initial  syllables  of  a  medieeval  hymn  to  St.  John,  with  some  later  modifications. 
They  are  (2o  (or  uO,  ftf,  mi,  fa,  tol,  la,  ti.  These  are  properly  applied  to  the  successive 
tones  of  a  major  scale,  irrespective  of  their  absolute  pitch,  1  being  always  do  ;  3,  re,  etc. 
The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  notation  abbreviates  these  syllables  to  their  initial  letters,  and 
to  avoid  ambiguity,  inserts  U  in  place  of  ri.  The  sharp  ot  do  is  called  di,  the  sharp  of 
r«ri,  of  fa  Ji,  ottotti,  of  la  U;  while  the  flat  of  ai  is  called  ae,  of  ti  U,  of  la  le,  of  Mae, 
of  flu  me,  of  re  re.  The  minor  scale  is  solmizated  in  two  different  ways,  according  as 
the  keynote  is  called  do  or  la.  (In  addition  to  the  above  use  of  solmization,  mention 
should  be  made  of  another  system,  called  that  of  "  the  fixed  do,"  in  which  the  tone 
whose  letter  name  is  c  is  called  do,  irrespective  of  Its  scale-relaUons,  D  re,  E  mi,  etc. 
This  system  is  therefore  only  an  extension  of  the  alphabetic  system,  withoubany  of  the 
advantages  of  true  solmization.) 

The  most  extensively  used  system  of  notation  Is  that  of  notes  and  the  staff.  Kotea 

are  cbafacters  of  such  shapes  as  J  >  J  >  Jv>  the  oval  portion  of  which,  whether  open 

or  solid,  white  or  black,  is  called  the  head,  the  vertical  line  the  atem  or  tail,  and  the 
oblique  strokes,- if  any,  pennanta  or  Jtaga.  Each  such  character  represents  a  tone.  The 
shape  of  the  note  indicates  the  desired  duration  or  length  of  the  tone  relative  to  other 
ton^s  in  the  same  piece.   The  varieties  of  note  now  in  use  are  the  breve  or  double 

note.  |W|| ,  the  eemibieve  or  whole  note,  the  minim  or  half-note,  J,  the  crotchet 
or  quarter-note,  J ,  the  quaver  or  eighth-note,  ^  (or  In  groups,  ).  the  semiquaver 
or  sixteenth-note,  ^  ,  the  demisemiquaver  or  thirty-second-note,  ^ ,  and  the  hemi- 

demisemiquaver  or  sixty-fourth-note,  ^ .  None  of  these  notes  has  any  absolute  time- 
value  except  as  they  are  used  in  a  particular  piece ;  but  within  a  given  piece  each 
variety  is  equivalent  to  two  of  the  next  variety.    The  time-value  of  a  note  may  be 

increased  one-half  by  a  dot  placed  after  It.  as  ^  .  (  =  J  +  J),  or  indefinitely  at  the 

performer's  discretion  by  a  pauae  or  Juild,  or  w,  placed  over  or  under  it.  Its  time- 
value  may  be  decreased  by  a  staeeato-mark,  a  dot  or  stroke  placed  over  or  under  it, 

thus,  J  J  or  ^  ^,  which  indicates  that  a  part  of  the  note's  normal  duration  is  to  be 
given  to  a  silence  or  rest.  The  time-value  of  two  notes  may  be  added  together  by  a  He 
or  bind,  or  between  them,  as  or  f^^*'  which  case  the  second  is  simply 
added  to  the  first  without  repetition.  Beata  are  characters  to  iiidlcate  silences  of  rimitar 
time-values  to  those  of  notes.  The  following  rests  are  In  use :  The  breve  rest,  Ti. 
the  semibreve,  w,  the  minim,       the  crotchet,  ^.  tbe  quaver,  ^,  the  semiquaver, 
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,  and  the  hemidemisemiquaver,      .    The  time-value  of  rests 

may  be  increased  by  a  dot  or  a  hold,  aa  in  the  case  of  notes.  The  tempo  or  absolute 
duration  of  notes  in  a  Kirea  piece  is  indicated  at  the  beginning  either  by  such  general 
terms  as  allegro,  quickly,  andante,  flowingly,  moderato,  moderately,  largo  or  adagio, 
slowly,  or  by  reference  to  a  mechanism  for  marking  exact  subdivisions  of  a  minute, 

called  a  m^rorwme,  as  J  =  96  (indicating  that  in  the  given  piece  a  J  is  to  have  the 

duration  of  ^  of  a  minute).  In  many  cases  the  intended  tempo  is  indicated  by  the 
general  character  of  the  piece,  or  is  left  to  the  artistic  aense  of  the  performer.  Gradual 
alterations  of  tempo  are  indicated  by  such  terms  as  accelerando,  ttringendo,  etc.,  for 
quickening,  and  by  Htardando,  eaiando,  etc..  for  holding  back.  Force  or  loudness  is 
indicated  by  auch  terms  as  forte,  loud,  fortimmo,  very  loud,  piano,  soft,  piam'sHmo, 
very  soft,  marcato,  with  decided  emphasis,  etc.  Gradual  changes  of  force  are  marked  by 
such  terms  as  crescendo  { — ^  — ),  increasing,  diminuendo,  deereacendo,  morendo,  ( z-  ~-— ), 
diminishing,  etc  The  intended  pitch  of  the  tones  indicated  by  notes  is  shown  by  tbeir 
position  on  astiA.  Aaf^isasetof  live  horizontal  Hnes,  both  tnollnesof  which  and  the 
spaces  between  them  are  called  degrees,  which  are  numbered  from  below  upward,  thus : 

 igtMivmttbtn.    When  more  room  is  required,  a  staff  may  bo  extended  upward  or 

g-^— ttTiyai —   downward  by  added  or  leger  Hum  and  tipaea.    The  successive 


■a— - 


-_  ^ —   degrees  of  a  staff  are  assumed  to  correspond  to  successive  degrees 

— of  the  scale,  no  matter  what  degree  is  assumed  as  a  starting-point. 
—  iMa4MihtM».    ximg^  If  I  be  placed  on  the  lower  line,  the  significance  of  uic  staff 

will  be  as  follows :  -      or  if  on  the  second  space  thus,   etc 

For   vocal   music,   1-^%^  -  —  therefore,  it  is  only  ntceasary  to  — --^ir*-^-: 

know  what  degree  :  ^  of  the  staff  is  assigned  to  I  to  -7-^-7 — 

be  able  to  infer  the   ~"*"  entire  dgnificance  of  the  staff. 

But  the  absolute  pitches  to  which  the  staff-degrees  arc  assigned  are  also  indicated  by 
other  characters,  ktiefi^  a  mark  indicating  the  absolute  pitch  of  some  one  degree. 
Thus,  the  G-rf<^  (treble  or  violin  clef)  _n. ,  marks  the  degree  encircled  by  its  main 
portion  (usually  the  second  line),  as  assigned  to  the  a  next  above  middle  c  ;  the 
T-d^  (bass  clef),  S£ ,  marks  the  degree  |^  on  which  its  head  stands  (usually  the  fourtli 
line)  as  assigned  to  the  F  next  below  middle  c:  while  the  odff,  iij 
marks  the  de&ree  emlsBced  by  Its  central  portion  as  asrigned  to  middle  -Sr  or  K 
c  (this  last  clei  is  more  variously  used  than  the  others,  and  is  known  by  ''^< 
d^erent  names,  according  to  the  degree  on  which  it  is  placed.)  The  relation  of  the 
clefs  to  each  other  (as  now  commonly  used),  and  tbe  method 

in  which  the  successive  degrees  arc  lettered  up  and  down    -y-      -        ^  y-r.a — 

from  them  is  indicated  by  the  figure.  ^   ■■■  ■ 

Referring  back  to  the  explanation  of  tbe  construction  of   

the  scale  and  to  the  absolute  tones  which  are  indicated  by  7  

the  lettere,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  when  c  is  taken  as  the  r-glf 


keynote  will  the  series  of  tones  indicated  by  the  tetters 

exactly  correspond  to  the  major  scale.    If  other  starting-  "~t 
points  are  chosen,  one  or  more  intercalary  tones  are  require 

to  make  the  series  correct.  It  is  customary  to  name  such  tones  either  the  sharp  of 
the  letter  below  or  the  flat  of  that  above  ;  and  the  choice  between  the  two  possible 
names  is  governed  by  the  rule  that  in  the  same  scale  the  same  letter  must  not  be  used 
twice.  Thus,  if  a  scale  be  begun  on  D,  it  will  md  D,  s,  Fjt.  a,  a,  b,  cjt,  D  (not 
or  oh).  Using  these  principles,  it  is  found  that  the  following  system  of  scal^  Is 
derivable  from  the  letter  system  of  naming  tones  : 
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Inasmuch  as  tbe  degrees  of  the  staff  signify,  when  taken  by  themselves,  only  the  tones 
indicated  by  tbe  letters,  a  special  sign  is  needed  to  indicate  any  one  of  the  Intercalary 
tones  thus  required.  For  this  purpose  the  signs  %  and  h,  called  a  shaip  and  a  flat 
respectively,  are  used.  When  the  tone  D,  for  instance,  is  taken  as  the  keynote,  the 
significance  of  the  staff  must  be  so  changed  as  to  fit  it  to  receive  notes  indicaUng 
tbe  tones  rjt  and  cjf  instead  of  f  and  c.  This  is  accomplished 
by  placing  sharps  on  the  degrees  usually  assigned  to-  r  and  c,  thus 
This  group  of  sharps  Is  called  the  key'-tignature.  The  several  key 
aignaturcs  required  to  indicate  the  various  scales  given  in  the  above  tab! 
are  as  follows : 
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When  a  note  is  placed  oa  a  staff,  the  position  of  the  note-head  indicates  the  tone 
intended,  the  signiflcmce  of  the  degrees  being  derived     q  jt 
from  the  clef  and  the  key-signature  together.  Thus 
Indicates  the  tones  A,  Ftf.  E,  C#,  B,  GJt. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  if  an  intercalary  tone 
required  wliich  does  not  belong  to  the  original  scale,  the  significance  of  one  of  the  staff- 
degrees  is  temporarily  altered  by  the  insertion  in  the  body  of  the  music  of  an  accidental, 
vhich  may  be  either  a  sharp,  a  flat,  or,  if  the  power  of  a  preriouB  sharp  or  flat  is  to  be 
nupendea.  a  oatural  or  cancel,  %  The  power  of  an  accidental  is  nndetstood  to  extend 
only  through  the  measure  in  which  It  occurs,  or  until  it  is  nullified  by  another  accidental 
on  the  same  degree. 

The  notation  of  rhythm  and  metre  commonly  consists  of  vertical  lines,  called  ban, 
drawn  across  the  staff  to  mark  the  place  where  primary  accents  fall  and  to  divide  the 
notes  into  metrically  equal  portions  called  tneasura,  thus:  bu  moHoro  bw  nMuara  bar 
The  rhythm  to  be  used  In  a  particular  piece  is  indicated  at  ~ 
the  beginning  by  the  Tkythmtc  signature,  wldch  consists  of  — 
two  figures,  of  whtdi  the  upper  indicates  the  number  of 


pulses  or  beats  wiUtio  each  measure,  while  the  lower  indicates  Hxe  variety  of  note 
assumed  as  a  unit  of  each  pulse.  The  usage  regarding  rhythmic  Bignatures  is  not 
entirely  consistent  or  satisfactory,  since  the  same  signature  may  indicate  Bomewhat 
dUEBieiit  liiythms.   The  usual  marks  are  these : 

Simple  duple,  ?,  |,  5,  or  cvea  J  (also  ffi). 

SUnplc  triple,  f,  f.  f  f.  ^ 

Duply  compound  duple  (quadruple),  f,  J,  J  (also  2)- 

Duply  compound  triple  (sextuple,  1),  |.  f. 

Triply  compound  duple  (sextuple,  3),  },  i. 

Triply  compound  triple  (nonuple),  J,  |. 

Duply  compound  quadruple  (octuple)  X  (also  Q). 

Triply  compound  quadruple  (dodecupie),  Y- 


to  connect  together  "  ii' 
ously  ;  the  double  bar, 
tion ;  a  repeat,  l_iJ  — 
turn  bock  to  — 13  some 
performed  (that  "  pre- 
or  by  the  terms  da  eapo  or 
OTdal  segno  or  D.S.,  "from 
connecting  two  or  more  notes 


Various  other  signs  are  used,  such  as  a  hraee, 
two  or  more  stafb  that  are  to  be  used  simultaoe- 
to  mark  the  end  of  a  piece  or  of  a  principal  see- 
to  indicate  a  i>oint  at  which  the  performer  is  to 
previous  point  and  repeat  what  has  already  been  h — 
vious  point  being  marked  eitherby  the  sign.  \  — 

D.C,  "fromthebeginning"  [of  thepiece],  p3 
the  sign"  [ift]);  ^tlur,  which  is  a  curve  — 

on  different  degrees  which  are  to  be  sung  to  a  single  syllable  of  the  words,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above  arbitrary  signs,  a  great  variety  of  verbal  directions,  usually 
in  Italian,  are  used  to  indicate  general  style  of  performance  ;  and,  furthermore,  eacn 
particular  instrument  has  its  own  special  list  of  technical  signs  and  terms. 

The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  notation  has  also  several  signs  for  the  above  purposes  which  are 
different  from  those  of  the  staff-notation ;  but  most  dgns  are  common  to  both 
notations. 

Thorough-bass  is  a  system  of  short-hand  indications  of  the  constitution  of  chords,  at 
which  no  description  need  be  made  here. 

la  early  mediaeval  music,  notation  was  by  means  of  various  arbitrary  signs  called 
neumet  (from  which  the  modem  staff-notation  has  been  graduaUy  developed),  and  some- 
what later  by  various  conventional  systems  of  marks  or  letters  called  wmlaturm,  all  of 
which  are  now  obsolete. 
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y.  The  subject  of  musical  Derformance,  as  distiDgulshed  from  compoeltioD  and 
DotaUoD.  incluoea  (a)  the  general  relations  of  a  performer  to  the  thought  of  the  com- 
poser as  it  is  coQTejed  by  means  of  signs  ;  [b)  the  construction  and  claasillcation  of 
musical  instruments  (including  the  voice)  as  appliances  for  performance  ;  and  (c)  the 
practical  manipulation  of  such  instruments  or  UchniqM.  Under  (a)  should  be  con- 
sidered especially  the  art  of  phrasing,  that  is,  of  rendering  particular  notes  with  a  due 
sense  of  their  relations  to  notes  before  and  after  them,  so  that  each  musical  thought 
slioll  be  presented  in  its  entirety  and  proportion,  and  vith  a  nice  observance  of  dynamic 
and  other  gradations  and  contrasts.  Still  higher  tlian  this  Is  the  art  of  expreanon,  that 
is,  of  discovering  in  the  notes  the  sentiment  or  emotional  content  of  tlie  phrases  and  of 
setting  this  forth  with  sympathy  and  effectiveness.  A  difficult  problem  at  every  point 
is  that  of  the  performer's  individuality  in  relation  to  that  of  the  composer — whether 
the  ideal  ot  the  performer  should  be  to  present  only  that  which  he  conceives  to  be  the 
composer's  intention,  or  whether  the  ideal  is  that  intention  plus  a  more  or  less 
independent  intention  or  conception  on  the  performer's  part.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  in  a  given  case  obviously  depends  on  the  capacity  and  genius  of  the 
performer. 

Under  (b)  several  different  classiflcations  are  possible,  depending  on  whether  the 
attention  is  fixed  on  one  or  another  factor  in  the  oonstruction  of  the  instrument.  For 
example,  if  we  look  at  the  force  by  which  the  tone  is  produced,  instruments  are 
either  infiatile,  blown  by  the  breath  or  a  stream  of  air,  as  the  voice,  a  flageolet,  a  bom, 
or  an  organ ;  perattaive  or  pulmtile,  sounded  by  means  of  a  blow,  as  cymbals,  a 
dulcimer,  a  pianoforte,  or  a  drum  ;  plucked  or  titanged,  as  a  guitar,  a  liarp,  or  a  harpsi- 
chord ;  fricative,  rubbed,  usually  by  means  of  a  bow,  as  a  violin  or  any  of  its  numerous 
relatives.  If  we  look  at  the  body  whose  vibration  constitutes  the  tone,  we  see  that 
instruments  are  either  pneumatic,  oaving  a  confined  body  of  air  that  may  be  set  into 
vibration,  as  a  flute  or  the  flue-stops  of  a  plpe-orsan ;  ttringed,  having  usually  a 


struck,  as  a  lute,  a  viol,  a  harp,  or  a  pianoforte ;  tongtied  or  reed,  having  a  wooden  or 
metallic  reed  or  tongue  which  may  be  thrown  into  vibration  in  connection  with  a  tube, 
as  a  clarinet,  a  bassoon,  the  recd-stops  of  a  pipe-organ  or  the  vibrators  of  a  reed- 
organ,  together  with  most  of  the  metal  wind-instruments,  like  the  trumpet,  the  horn, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  voice  itself,  in  all  of  which  the  vibrating  reed  is  the  tiasne  eitta^ 
of  tiie  lips  or  of  the  larynx ;  tympanic,  having  a  vibrating  membrane  or  head,  as  a 
drum  or  a  tambourine  ;  v^ratin^  entire,  as  a  bell  or  a  tuning-fork.  If  we  look  at  the 
means  for  fixing  the  desired  pitch  of  the  tones,  we  see  that  instruments  are  either 
of  fixed  intonation,  having  a  series  of  vibratile  bodies,  or  a  series  of  adjustments  so  as 
to  produce  only  certain  comparatively  invariable  sets  of  tones,  as  a  lyre,  a  harp,  a 

gianoforte,  an  oboe,  a  cornet,  or  a  trombone  ;  Aarmonte,  capable  of  giving  any  one  of  a 
armonic  series  of  tones  according  to  the  method  of  blowing,  as  a  horn  or  a  true 
trumpet ;  of  free  intonation,  having  vibratite  bodies  whose  length  or  tension  can  be  so 
varied  as  to  yield  variable  tones,  as  the  voice,  or  any  memb^  of  the  viol  family.  If 
we  look  flDally  at  the  capacity  of  instruments  for  the  performance  of  more  than  one 
voice-part  at  once,  we  see  that  the^  are  either  golo,  muodic,  m<mopAonie,  as  the  voice, 
a  flute,  a  horn,  or  (usually)  a  violin  ;  or  concerted,  harmonic,  polyphonic,  as  a  piano- 
forte, an  organ,  a  harp,  or  a  zither.  The  modem  orehettra  is  customarily  regarded  as 
composed  of  the  following  groups  of  Instruments :  the  ttringt,  including  violins,  violas, 
violoocellos,  bass  viols  ;  the  wood  mnd,  including  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  English  horns, 
bassoons  ;  the  brau  mnd,  including  French  horns,  trumpets,  comets,  trombones ;  and 
tAs  pcTcuuivea,  including  tympani,  drums,  triangles,  and  also  harps  and  the  pianofoite. 
It  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  to  enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  any  of  these 
Insbnments,  as  regards  their  capacity  for  the  reproduction  of  music ;  but  the  mere 
enumeration  of  the  above  classes,  with  a  citation  of  a  few  examples,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  this  part  of  musical  science. 

Under  (c)  it  is  equally  evident  that  no  discussion  in  detail  is  possible  here  of  the 
multitudinous  elements  of  technique  as  found  in  the  manipulation  of  the  above  instra- 


develc^meut  of  a  high  grade  of  muscular  power  and  dext^ty  in  the  performei'fl 
throat  or  fingers  or  lips,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  also  an  intricate  and  difficult  correla- 
tion between  the  will,  the  mind,  and  the  body,  as  well  as  such  long  practice  and  experi- 
ence as  shall  make  the  mechanical  effort  of  performance  as  nearly  unconscious  and 
automatic  as  possible.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  become  so  absorbed  in  the 
mechanical  process,  that  its  strictly  subordinate  importance,  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
tellectual and  {esthetic  processes  of  which  it  is  the  minister,  shall  be  fora;otten.  So  far 
as  this  inversion  of  interest  occurs,  music  is  properly  only  a  branch  oi  gymnastics  or 
athletics,  instead  of  a  true  fine  art. 

Furthermore,  It  should  be  remarked  that  Interest  In  tlie  study  and  mastery  of 
mechanical  instruments  has  drawn  away  attention  too  much  from  the  typical  Impor- 
tance of  the  tinging  voice  as  the  greatest  and  most  vitally  expressive  of  all  means  of 
musical  performance.  It  has  been  well  demonstrated  that  musical  progress  Uiat  la 
dissociated  from  a  thorough  cultivation  of  singing  is  abnormal  and  liable  to  the  gnveit 
mistakes.   Nothing  is  more  hostile  to  the  establishment  of  music  in  Its  noblest  rela- 
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tioDS  to  drlUution  than  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  manipulation  of  InBtrumenjts, 
particularly  those  that  present  a  small  amount  of  affinity  to  the  voice. 

VI.  The  apprehension,  appreciation,  and  criticism  of  music  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  auditor  is  a  branch  of  the  general  subject  that  does  not  admit  of  satisfactory  treat- 
ment  in  the  limits  of  such  an  article  as  this.  Tbe  mere  physiological  side  of  the  matter 
is  obscure,  since  the  mechanism  and  action  of  the  sense  of  hearing  are  still  in  dispute. 
Tbe  problems  of  what  amstltntes  tonal  beauty,  and  of  bow  the  various  artistic  dispoaf- 
tiona  of  tones  arouse  and  suggest  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer, 
are  not  more  plain  than  the  analogous  problems  connected  with  the  pathetics  of  paintinc 
or  arcbitecture  or  poetry.  The  criticism  of  musical  forms  and  of  particular  musical 
works,  as  they  appear  to  the  auditor,  involves  not  only  a  considerable  knowledge  of  tbe 
entire  field  of  musical  composition  and  performance,  but  certain  recondite  questions  of 
tbe  subjective  side  of  perception  in  general  and  of  intercommunication  between  different 
persons  in  ptuticular.  It  is  clear  that  tbe  nature  of  this  part  of  the  subject  can  only  be 
suggested  here  in  the  most  cursory  manner.  Yet  this  topic  possesses  a  decided  fascina- 
tion to  any  one  who  realizes  tbe  universality  of  the  popular  interest  in  music  and  of  the 
popular  susceptibility  to  tbe  influence  of  musical  impression.  That  mtislc  possesses  a 
wonderful  and  practically  unique  power  is  generally  admitted ;  though  tbe  reasons  and 
the  analysis  of  that  power  are  matters  of  at  pr^nt  irreconcilable  controversy. 

yil.  The  application  of  music  in  connection  with  certain  general  departments  of 
practical  life  is  a  subject  that  merits  more  attention  than  it  has  as  yet  received.  To  the 
artist  himself,  so  long  as  he  is  immersed  in  the  technical  work  of  bis  art,  art  seems  to 
be  a  complete  and  satisfactory  end  in  itself.  But  to  the  student  of  sociology  in  Its 
broadest  sense  every  art  must  oe  considered  in  its  relations  to  tbe  life  of  society  as  a 
whole  and  of  each  individual  member  of  it.  The  fact  tliat  music  is  of  all  the  arts  tbe 
one  most  remaAably  developed  at  the  present  stage  in  tbe  world's  civilization,  as  well 
as  one  that  has  always  shown  itself  to  oe  marvelously  potent  to  determine  the  moods 
and  the  actions  of  those  who  yield  to  its  influence,  is  sufficient  to  justify  careful 
consideration  from  any  one  who  is  interested  in  education,  social  life,  and  religion.  Of 
the  manifold  conceivable  practical  applications  of  music,  two  or  three  have  thready 
aeeuied  more  or  leas  notice.  For  instance,  the  use  of  music  as  a  branch  of  juvenile 
edncatkm  1b  to  be  most  strongly  urged,  not  only  because  it  involves  a  bealtbfut 
ezerdsB  and  growth  of  tbe  lungs  and  tbe  throat,  but  because  it  stimulates  both  intellect- 
tial  and  emotional  development,  in  some  important  respects  furnishing  a  discipline  that 
cannot  easily  be  matched  by  any  other  study  whatever.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  ])Ica 
for  the  regular  and  continuous  instruction  in  vocal  music  throughout  all  the  grades  of 
tbe  oommon-school  system  rests  upon  the  most  cogent  reason  ;  and,  if  so,  Ibat  the 
ideals  and  methods  of  such  Instruction  form  an  Important  branch  of  general  pedagogics. 
In  the  same  way  there  is  room  for  a  fuller  study  than  has  yet  been  made  of  the  ideal 
function  of  music  as  a  factor  in  social  life.  Music,  like  other  fine  arts,  has  suffered  In 
popular  estimation  and  In  Ita  beat  Influence  by  tlie  fact  that  it  Is  so  generally  used  simply 
aa  a  minister  of  idle,  sensuous  gratification,  without  any  systematic  attempt  to  measure 
or  direct  its  power  as  the  language  and  tbe  cducer  of  the  highest  emotion.  As  the 
■dence  of  sociology  advances,  it  ^ould  make  a  lar^r  place  for  tbe  discussion  of  the 
practical  applications  of  all  tbe  fine  arts,  and  especially  of  music  as  the  most  elaborate 
uid  progressive  of  these  arts.  No  one  of  the  specific  applications  of  music  has  been 
histoncally  more  important  than  that  to  the  public  services  of  reli^on.  The  veir 
unfolding  of  the  art  of  music  has  been  largely  due  to  the  practical  requirements  of  suda 
services  Many_  of  the  grandest  creations  of  musical  genius  have  been  dictated  by  the 
impulse  to  reUgious  utterance,  either  for  expressive  or  for  impressive  purposes.  It  may 
even  be  argued  that  to  a  remarkable  degree  tbe  subtle  and  intense  sentiments  of  religion 
demand  a  special  language  in  addition  to  speech,  such  as  music  has  proved  Itself  to  be. 
Accordingly,  it  follows  that  church  music  should  be  more  generally  accepted  than  it  has 
been  as  a  prominent  branch  of  practical  liturgies  or  the  science  of  public  worship. 
Other  ptiases  of  the  applicatiou  of  music  to  ends  outside  itself  might  I>e  mentioned  :  but 
enough  baa  been  suggested  for  the  present  purpose,  since  this  section  of  musical  science, 
like  some  others,  la  only  tentatively  developed  in  current  thought. 

HiBTOBT.  The  historic  development  of  music  naturally  divides  into  thrra  cblet 
stages':  (1)  ffte-harb<mm»  ttage,  in  which  music  is  used  unreflectively  as  an  accessory  of 
savage  life  ;  (2)  t/u  tramitUmal  ttage,  In  which  it  is  subjected  to  analysis,  criticism,  and 
experiment  with  a  view  to  deliberate  artistic  effort,.the  command  of  the  rudiments  of 
composition  and  of  the  implements  of  performance,  however,  being  still  manifestly  im- 
perfect,  and  (S)  iha  artUtie  ttage,  In  which  both  the  science  and  the  technique  of  the  art 
are  sufflclentiy  advanced  to  encourage  its  free  use  as  one  of  tbe  expressions  of  cultured 
civilization.  ^Examples  of  all  these  stages  mav  be  found  at  once  at  the  present  time  and 
■t  varioaa  epochs  of  history.  Viewed  as  a  wnole,  liowevcr,  music  has  slovrly  advanced 
fnw  one  to  another.  As  compared  with  tbe  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
Ii^,  or  poetry,  music  has  been  peculiarly  slow  in  attaining  its  maturity,  since  the  open- 
ing tit  Ite  era  of  free  development  cannot  be  set  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  centurv.  In  a 
gmnal  way  the  age  of  modem  music  in  its  full  glory  may  even  be  limited  to  the  elgh~ 
teeaUi  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Tbe  unconacious  efforts  of  barbarous  music  everywhere  show  a  remai^ble  similarity. 
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A  predilectiou  ia  universal  among  men  for  rhythmical  noises,  liltc  (he  beating  of  drums, 
for  rhythmical  movements,  that  is,  dances,  and  for  rhythmical  speech,  which  is  versffi- 
cation  in  embryo.  The  sensuous  effects  of  intense  or  of  sustained  tones,  both  of  the 
voice  and  of  such  instruments  as  barbarous  ingenuity  can  devise,  are  also  geuerally 
sought.  The  grouping  of  different  tones  into  melodic  serira,  dtlwr  in  the  inflectknu  of 
language  or  In  a  kind  of  monotonous  cantitlation,  is  widely  commoo.  In  many  cases  an 
instiDCtire  preference  is  manifested  for  successions  of  tones  having  somewhat  predse  re- 
lations to  each  other,  or  in  other  words,  for  tones  that  belong  to  true  scales.  The  use  of 
tones  in  simultaneous  union  with  each  oilier,  so  as  to  form  harmonious  concord,  isaJmoet 
unknown  in  barbarous  music. 

The  most  important  initial  steps  in  tlic  transitional  stage  of  musical  history  were 
taken  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  though  all  the  nations  of  the  Orient  contrib- 
uted something.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  usages  of  the  music  of  the  He- 
brew Temple  worship,  as  flrst  onanized  by  David  in  the  eleventh  century  B.C.,  may 
have  influenced  musical  progress  ui  Christian  times.  Certain  it  is  that  the  invest^tlons 
of  the  Greeks  into  the  construction  of  scales,  into  verse  and  dance-forms,  and  into  ths 
amalgamation  of  music  with  poetry  for  dramatic  purposes,  more  or  leas  dominated  musi- 
cal thought  and  practice  until  the  very  tieginnin^  of  the  modern  period.  The  earliest 
developments  of  music  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  were  confessedly  only  exten- 
sions of  Greek  theories.  Tlio  reforms  and  systemizations  of  Ambrose  of  Milan  In  the 
fourUi  century  and  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  sixth,  simply  established  and  gave  gen- 
eral currency  to  selected  parts  of  the  bewildering  mass  of  speculations  by  Pythagoraa, 
Aristotle,  Aristoxenoa.  Euclid,  and  their  numerous  followers.  The  most  important 
services  of  the  Middle  A^s  to  music  consisted  iu  the  gradual  selection  from  these  spec- 
ulations of  that  which  was  melodically  simple  and  necessary,  in  the  gradual  invention 
of  a  harmonic  theory  and  praxis  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  clear  and  elastic  system  of  notation,  and  in  the  slow  perfecting  of  the  principal  in- 
Btnimeuts  of  musical  performance.  Most  of  these  processes  went  on  under  the  explicit 
encouragement  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  all  these  directions  the  final  r^ 
suits  were  profoundly  Influenced  by  the  reaction  of  pooular,  secular,  or  folk-music,  since 
It  seems  certain  that  many  of  the  characteristics  of  modem  musical  theory  were  flrat  em- 
ployed nnconacioualy  in  non-scholastic  surroundings.  Among  the  earliest  medlseTal 
musicians  Uucbald  (d.  930),  Guido  d'Arezzo  (d.  1050),  and  Franco  of  Cologne  (d.  about 
1230)  are  conspicuous.  The  centre  of  musical  culture  remained  in  Italy  until  the 
eleventh  century,  then  moved  to  France  for  between  two  and  three  hundred  years  (1100- 
1850),  and  thence  passed  to  the  Low  Countries,  which  furnished  throughout  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  almost  the  entire  supply  of  educated  muslciana 
to  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  French  and  Netherland  schools  accompli^ed  during  thia 
period  the  thorough  conquest  of  the  art  of  counterpoint,  that  is,  of  the  simultaneoos 
f»mUnation  of  two  or  more  melodies  together,  including  the  recognition  of  the  true  re- 
lation of  dissonance  to  consonance,  of  rhythmical  and  harmonious  part  writing,  of  Imi- 
tation, with  all  its  varietiea  and  extensions.  The  greatest  masters  of  these  schools  were 
Dufay  (d.  1432),  Okeghem  (d.  1513),  Josquin  des  Pi-fa  (d.  1521),  Willaert(d.  1568),  and 
Orlando  di  Lasso  (d.  1594),  the  last  two  of  whom  are  noteworthy  particularly  because 
they  carried  their  art  into  Italy  and  Qerinanr  respectively  and  became  the  centres  of 
new  developments  there.  During  this  period  remarkable  progress  was  made  in  the  art 
of  singing.  Indeed,  the  art  of  composition  as  then  known  was  the  direct  outcome  of  a 
thorougli  cultivation  of  vocal  technique.  The  typical  musical  Instruments  were  also 
prepared  for  artistic  application,  such  as  the  oricau,  the  violin,  the  oboe,  and  the  trumpet. 
Tlie  modern  musical  notation,  beginning  from  the  early  neumes,  and  advancing  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  medifeval  mensural — music,  had  by  this  time  reached  a  sufficient 
completeness  for  the  recording  of  elaborate  composition  The  printing  of  music  from 
movable  types  began  in  Venice  in  1501. 

The  sixteenth  century  wrought  a  wonderful  revolution  in  music.  In  its  earlier  dec- 
ades the  Lutheran  Beformation  introduced  a  new  use  of  harmony,  in  distinction  from 
counterpoint,  in  the  form  of  the  diorale.  A  similar  chfsge  went  forward  about  the 
'  same  time  in  northern  Italy  under  the  influence  of  Willaert.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
century,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  Italian  dilettanti  to  revive  the  ancient  musical 
declamation  led  with  wonderful  rapidity  to  the  establishment  in  1600  of  two  new  art- 
forms,  the  opera  and  the  oratorio,  together  with  the  emancipation  of  instrumental  music 
from  mere  subservience  to  vocal.  The  expanding  tuought  and  feeling  of  the  age  found 
in  music  a  language,  already  highly  developed  In  technical  detail,  which  was  capable  of 
unlimited  extension  and  variety.  In  the  seventeenth  centuiy  miulc  suddenly  advanced 
to  a  position  of  great  prominence  throughout  Europe.  In  Italy  dramatic  music,  either 
in  the  form  of  the  opera  or  in  that  of  the  oratorio,  was  cultivated  with  great  enthusiasm 
under  the  lead  of  Monleverde  (d.  1643),  Carisslmi  (d.  1674),  Cavalli  (d.  1676),  A.  Scar- 
latti (d.  1725),  and  otiiers,  while  inHlrunioutal  virtuosi  also  flourished,  such  as  the  organist. 
Frescobftldi  (d.  about  1641),  the  violinist,  Corelli  (d.  1713),  and  tin-  harpsichordist.  D.  Scar- 
latti (d.  1757).  German  music  was  principally  concerned  iu  this  century  in  amalgamating 
the  tendencies  of  the  contrapuntal  period  with  the  spirit  and  music  of  the  Reformation, 
ttiottgh  the  works  of  Schiltz  (d.  167:d)  show  the  influence  of  the  revolutions  going  on  ia 
ItiUy.  French  opera  was  a  direct  offshoot  from  Italian,  Its  foundation  datwg  from  tlw 
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woTks  of  Lully  (d.  1687).  English  music  meanwhile  had  a  development  more  or  less 
independent,  which  appears  to  have  been  based  on  a  contrnpuDtal  preparation  of  which 
little  is  yet  known,  and  which  devoted  its  energies  principally  to  church  music  and  to 
madrigals  under  such  leaders  as  Tallis  (d.  1685^,  tiibbons  (d.  1625),  and  especially  Pur- 
oell  (a.  1695),  who  evinced  very  remarkable  onglnal  gifts  in  the  composition  of  opera. 
The  dighteenth  century  is  distinguished  from  its  predecessor  not  only  by  the  consolida- 
tion into  final  shape  of  the  fugue,  the  opera,  the  oratorio,  the  suite,  the  sonata,  the  sym- 
phony, and  the  production  oi  many  works  of  lasting  value,  but  in  the  breaking  down 
of  the  distinctions  between  nationalities  iu  the  matter  of  music,  so  that  the  great  masters 
became  the  leaders  of  musical  thought  everywhere,  {a  Italy,  as  followers  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  preceding  century,  Pergolesi  (Z.  1786),  Lotti  (d.  1740).  nnd  Leo  (d.  1746). 
may  be  mentioned,  together  with  ELeiser  (d.  1739)  and  Fux  (d.  1741)  in  Germany  and 
Bameau  (d.  1764}  in  France.  An  epoch  was  made  by  the  genius  of  J.  S.  Bach  (d.  17S0), 
the  most  famous  of  a  series  of  German  composers  of  that  name,  whose  works,  both  for 
the  organ  and  for  the  Toice,  form  the  consummation  of  the  contrapuntal  idea  under  the 
disciplined  guidance  of  a  truly  modern  spirit.  Bach's  life  was  quiet  and  uneventful, 
and  his  true  icnportance  was  not  recognized  until  the  present  century.  Contemporaueous 
with  him  was  H&ndel  (d.  1759),  born  in  Qermany,  educated  partly  there,  partly  in  Italy, 
and  finiUIy  settled  in  England,  whose  power  was  especially  displayed  first  in  opera  and 
later  in  oratorio  so  as  to  gather  up  Into  emphatic  popular  effectiveness  the  detached 
studies  of  tiie  preceding  centun',  and  transmit  them  for  the  inspiration  of  later  genera- 
tions. A  little  hiter  appeared  Gluck  (d.  1787),  an  Austrian  by  birth,  an  Italian  by 
training,  bat  whose  labors  as  a  reformer  of  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  opera  were 
divided  between  Vienna  and  Paris.  Another  epoch-making  master  was  Haydn  (d. 
1809),  also  of  Austrian  birth,  but  known  and  beloved  throughout  Europe,  who  brought 
orchestral  music  into  special  prominence  by  combining  the  characteristics  of  the  old 
soite  (of  dances)  with  the  new  sonata-form  in  the  form  of  the  symphony.  Much 
vouoger  than  Haydn  was  Mozart  (d.  1701)  whose  inborn  gifts  were  of  a  much  more 
brilliant  order,  so  that  he  not  only  outstripped  Haydn  in  symphonic  composition,  but 
decidedly  adduced  the  development  of  the  opera,  particularly  on  the  side  of  lyrical 
melody.  The  culmination  of  the  "  classical"  period,  as  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  called,  was  Beethoven  (d.  1827),  who  transmuted  the  formal  perfection  of  his 
time  into  a  new  glory  by  filling  it  with  an  emotional  content  of  such  breadth,  variety, 
and  beauty  that  his  sympbonTes,  sonatas,  and  certain  vocal  works  still  remain  unsur- 
passed in  grandeur  and  pathos.  The  most  convenient  of  modern  instruments  and  one 
of  the  most  expressive — the  pianoforte — first  attained  prominence  during  the  last  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  supplanting  the  harpsichord  and  clavichora.  Beethoven's 
latest  style  directly  led  to  the  appearance  of  the  "  romantic"  school,  in  which  imagina- 
tion and  the  utterance  of  subjective  foxing  took  decided  precedence  of  structural  or 
objective  elegance.  Weber  (a.  183^  was  theinitlator  of  this  new  movement,  which  bore 
early  and  charming  fruit  in  tlie  son^  and  symphonies  of  Schubert  (d.  1828),  and  more  re- 
markably still  in  those  of  Schumann  (d.  1856),  and  of  Spohr  (d.  1859);  while  they  were 
combined  with  the  results  of  the  preceding  period  by  Cherubini  (d.  1842),  and  more 
eqiecially  by  Mendelssohn  (d.  1847),  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  balanced  of  composers, 
eniecially  of  oratorio.  Grand  opera  reached  a  special  prominence  in  the  hands  of 
Spontinl  (d.  1651).  Meyerbeer  (d.  1864).  Rossini  (d.  1868),  Auber  (d.  1871),  Verdi  and 
Gounod.  Tlie  entire  field  of  dramatic  music  recraved  a  new  sUmulus  and  enlargement 
from  the  radical  theories  and  gigantic  works  of  Wagner  (d.  1883),  the  most  important 
ringle  composer  since  Beethoven.  Orchestral  resources  were  decidedly  enriched  by  the 
contributions  of  Berlioz  (d.  1869).  Other  important  names  of  the  present  period  are 
Rail  (d.  1883),  Oade  (d.  1891),  Brahms,  Dvorak,  Rubinstein,  etc.  The  tendency  of  the 
present  century  has  been  very  strongly  to  emphasize  Instrumental  as  compared  with 
vocal  music,  and  especially  to  magnify  dramatic  and  orchestral  effects. 

American  music  has  had  little  independent  value  or  growth  until  within  the  last 
quarter  century.  During  that  period  not  only  has  a  remarkable  development  of  taste 
and  interest  taken  place,  but  a  large  number  of  able  composers  have  appeared  whose 
works  bid  fair  to  place  America  In  the  twentletli  century  at  least  witldn  the  limits  of 
comparison  with  England  and  Germany,  which  are  now  the  musical  leaders  of  the 
world. 

■USKI  nr  THE  mriTED  states.  The  history  of  music  in  the  United  States  had  its 
origin  in  the  psalm-singing  of  the  Puritans,  and  until  1825,  when  Italian  opera  was  flrsi 

fivcn  in  this  country,  church  music  was  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  s^les. 
t  appears  that  Ainsworth's  version  of  the  Psalms  was  brought  over  by  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers  who  landed  on  Hymouth  rock;  and  remained  in  use  ull  1693,  when  the  Bay  PscUitv 
Book  WAS  generally  adopted.  This  latterversion  was  printed  In  ie40in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
with  the  title  Th«  New  England  Vernon  of  the  Bay  Psalm-Boofc,  and  was  the  first  import- 
ant publication  of  its  kind  in  America.  Ailhougli  it  had  been  compiled  by  an  associa- 
tion of  New  England  ministers,  and  approved  by  the  churches,  it  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion, as  many  congregations  looked  upon  the  old  version  as  a  legacy  intrusted  to  them  by 
their  forefathers.  Among  other  scruples  of  conscience  were,  whether  the  singing  of  the 
Itelms  of  David  witii  a  lively  voice  was  profier  in  these  New  Testament  days.  This  and 
other  quibbles  set  the  churches  into  a  turmoil,  which  did  not  subside  until  the  Rev.  John 
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Ootton  wrote  a  tract  la  answer  to  the  oblectloos,  which  was  sent  to  all  the  churdiet. 
ITathaniel  D.  Gould  states  in  his  book  on  Okureh  Mutie  in  America  thM  "  when  this  tiaot 
or  circular  was  read,  and  their  feelingB  were  reconciled,  other  objections  and  queries 
arose,  namely,  whether  it  was  proper  for  one  to  ring,  and  all  the  rest  to  join  only  in 
spirit,  and  saying  amen,  or  for  the  whole  congregation  to  nng.  Whether  women  as  well 
as  men,  or  men  alone,  should  sing;  iriiether  pagans  (the  anconverted),  be  permitted  to 
ring  with  us,  or  church -members  idone.  Also,  whether  It  be  lawful  to  sing  psalms  in 
meter  devised  man,  and  whether  it  be  lawful  to  read  the  psalm  to  be  sung,  and 
whether  proper  to  learn  new  tun^  which  were  uninspired;  for  it  appears  that  th^ 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  and  sing  the  same  few  tunes  thst  they  had  imbibed 
ttie  idea  tlmt  the  tunes  were  inspired,  and  that  man't  melody  was  only  a  vain  show  of 
art."  Previous  to  the  year  1600  there  were  but  eight  or  ten  psalm-tunes,  taken  mostly 
from  Bavenscroft's  collection,  and  they  were  sung  In  rotation,  without  any  regard  to  the 
subject  of  the  preacher.  About  1713  Rer.  John  Tufts  of  Kewbuiy  published  a  book  of 
twenty-eight  tunes,  with  mles  "that  the  tunes  mig^t  be  learned  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  speeaimaginable."  When  it  was  made  known  that  some  had  acquired  the  art  of 
leammg  a  tune  by  note,  without  having  heard  it  sung,  "  all  were  amazed,  and  still  moro 
astonished  that  all  could  finish  a  tune  to^;ether."  Rev.  Thomas  Walter  of  Roxburj, 
Mass.,  in  1721,  edited  the  first  book  of  music  (except  Uie  few  tunes  attached  to  the  tiaj/ 
Ptalm-Book),  with  the  art  of  siagiug  by  note,  with  bars  to  divide  the  notes  or  measures, 
for  the  first  time.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Bamutl  of  Marblehead  published  the  psalms  and  hymns 
in  verse,  with  fifty  tunes  at  the  end  of  the  book.  His  work  contained  such  tunes  as  Mear, 
Windsor,  etc.,  in  three  parts,  with  one  page  of  instructions.  James  Lyon  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  1761,  pubUsIicd  a  choice  collection  of  psalm-tunes,  hymns,  and  anthem^  In  two, 
three,  and  four  parts,  called  Urania.  Josiah  Flagg  of  Boston,  in  1764,  published  a  col- 
lection of  church-music,  engraved  by  Paul  Revere,  containing  116  tunes,  generally  of 
rather  a  tight  character.  In  1770,  appeared  in  Boston,  The  New  England  Pta^&nger,  or 
American  (Jlu/riater,  containing  a  number  qf  ptalm-tunee,  anthems,  and  eanone,  eompoeedbg 
WiUtam  BiUings,  a  native  of  New  Jshigland.  This  book  opeued  a  new  era  In  American 
church  music.  William  BilliDgs  was  the  author  of  rix  books  of  music,  which  were  neuiy 
all  original,  and  very  popular  In  their  day.  He  was  a  zealous  patriot,  and  the  words  to 
whichlie  set  many  tunes  combined  religion  and  patriotism.  These  melodies  were  sung 
In  the  tent  by  the  soldiers  as  well  as  in  the  chumi,  and  did  much  toward  exciting  the 
qurit  of  liberty  among  the  people.  Among  those  who  succeeded  BlllingB  in  compiling 
and  composii^  church-music  were  Andrew  Law,  Oliver  Holden,  Samuel  Holyoke,  Dan- 
iel Reed,  William  Little,  Timothy  Swan,  Qeorge  Lucas,  Thomas  Hastings,  Low^l  Mason, 
George  James  Webb,  N.  Gould,  Heiirv  E.  Moore,  William  B,  Bradbury,  E.  Ives,  B. 
F.  Baker,  H.  W.  Greatorez,  George  l^ngsley,  L.  O,  Emerson,  Charles  Zeuner,  H.  K. 
Oliver,  John  Zuudel,  Albert  W.  Berg,  Heniy  Stephen  Cutler,  William  H.  Waiter,  Hennr 
WUson,  William  A.  King,  D.  F.  Hodges,  Richard  Storra  Willis,  8.  P.  Tuckermsn,  H.  N. 
Johnson,  H.  C.  Timm,  A.  F.  Lejl&l,  L.  H.  Southard.  J.  H.  Wilcox,  Joseph  Mosenthal. 
John  P.  Morgan,  A.  Ereisemann,  Dudley  Buck,  and  many  others.  Of  these,  Thomas 
Hastings  and  Lowell  Mason  deserve  special  mention  for  their  life-long  exertion  to  sprcMil 
musical  knowledge  in  this  country.    Man^  of  the  hymns  of  Hastingshave  retained  their 

Slace  and  popularity  in  Protestant  collections.  He  published  in  1832  A  Ditaertation  on 
(tuical  Ta«f0,  which  was  widely  read,  and  did  much  toward  the  improvement  of  musi- 
cal culture.  Under  tbe  Influence  of  Lowell  Mason  vocal  music  rweived  an  extraordinary 
Impulse  In  Boston,  and  throughout  New  England.  -  Eminent  teachers  were  introducea 
into  the  schools;  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music  was  established;  and  music  was  pre- 
scribed as  a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  and  subsequently 
throughout  the  entire  country.  His  published  works,  particularly  the  GamUna  Sacra, 
were  very  popular,  and  are  stdl  in  circulation  Hastings  and  Mason  were  followed  by 
niany  imitators  who  made  numerous  compilations  of  hymn-books,  Sunday-school  melo- 
dies, glee-books,  etc.,  which  were  constantly  issued,  as  they  proved  for  many  years  the 
most  profitable  kind  of  musical  publications.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  church- 
music  the  Chepd  Hymns  of  P.  P.  BIlsb  and  Ira  D.  Sankey  should  not  be  foraotten. 
Tluiy  woe  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Moody  and  Swikey  revivals  of  1875  and  salM» 
ouent  years,  and  were  published  in  a  cheap  edition,  which  was  sold  by  the  million. 
Among  the  most  popular  were  "Hold  the  Port;"  "Almost  Persuaded;"  "Pull  For  The 
Shore;^'  "What  Shall  The  Harvest  Bef "  by  P.  P.  Bliss;  the  "Ninety  and  Nine,"  by 
Ira  D.  Sankey;  "I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour,"  by  Robert  Lowry;  "WiiataPriend  Wo 
'Have  In  Jesus,"  by  Charles  C.  Converse;  and  the  "  Sweet  Bye-and-Bye,"  the  words  of 
which  were  written  by  S.  Fillmore  Bennett  and  the  music  composed  by  Joseph  P.  Web- 
ster some  years  before  the  Ot^pU  Hymna  were  publi^ed.  These  hymns  have  been 
severely  criticised  for  catering  to  an  inferior  order  of  musical  taste;  but  th^saUafled  the 
popular  craving  for  pleasing  melodies,  and  were  of  unquestionable  ben^  to  a  certain 
class  of  people  who  afterward  were  led  to  the  cultlvaUon  of  h^her  styles  of  church* 
muAc.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  in  New  York  to  have  the  scholars  of  the  varionc 
Bun^y-schools  who  are  musically  inclined,  meet  in  some  large  ball  In  their  section  of 
ttie  city,  one  or  two  evenings  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  receiviug  competent  histruction. 
\hey  are  there  taught  to  read  notes  at  sight,  and  are  made  familiar  with  a  better 
^  musla  SlglBmnnd  Lasar  not  longsince  compiled  a  Congregational  hynmal, 

with  sdectbBiB  of  tlu  bi^est  class,  aiming  at  uie  Improvement  of  public  taste. 
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Many  societies  were  foonded  tit  the  beeinning  of  this  century  for  the  cultivation  of 
ontonos  in  cities  like  Boston,  New  Tor£,  Philfidelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Albany.  Of 
these,  the  Boston  Hftndel  and  Haydn  society  became  the  most  prominent,  and  is 
to^lay  many  considered  the  leading  organization  of  its  kind  in  America.  Between 
1820-40  there  were  a  number  of  oratorio  societies  in  New  Yotk,  such  as  the  New  York 
Sacred  Hudcal  Sodety;  Euterpeon,  etc..  which  produced  Tha  Meutah;  Tha  Creation; 
Vozart's  requiem-masses,  and  the  masterpieces  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  At  the  pres- 
ent  time  neiu'ly  every  large  city  of  the  United  States  has  a  similar  organization;  but 
c^ra  baa  not  made  a  permanent  home  In  any  one  place.  The  first  representation  of  Italian 
opera  was  given  in  New  York  In  1826,  and  the  troupe  included  Garcia,  and  bis  daughter 
Halibran.  Since  then  Ullmanu,  Maretzek,  Strakosch,  Carl  Rosa,  MaplesoD,  and  other 
managers  have  brought  over  European  artists  to  give  a  season  of  opera  in  New  York  and 
all  the  large  cities.  Among  singers  who  have  been  heard  in  this  countiT  are:  M.  W. 
Balfe  (1834);  John  Braham  (1840);  Jenny  Liad  (1850);  Teresa  Parodt  (18n));  Catherine 
Hayes  (1851);  Henrietta  Sontag  (18S2);  Marietta  Alboni  (1853);  Orisi  and  Hario  (1894); 
Adelaide  Philippa  (1855);  Brignoli  (1855);  Henrietta  Eben  (laWJ;  Cari  Formes  (1857); 
Pauline  Colson  (1858);  Anna  Bishop  (1858);  Adelina  Patti  (1859);  Carlotta  Patti  (1861); 
and  Parepa-Rosa  (1866).  Of  operatic  singers  who  have  visited  America  in  later  years  are: 
Christine  Nilsson  (1871);  Pauliue  Lucca  (1872);  Campaninl  (1878);  Capoul  (1878);  lima 
de  Hurska  (1873);  Tamberlick  (1873);  Maurel  (1878);  Emma  Albani  (1874);  Teresa 
Titiens  (1875);  Waehtel  hSTS);  Anna  de  Belocca  (1876);  Minnie  Hauck  (1876);  Mme. 
Pappenbeim  (1876) ;  and  £telka  Qerster  (1877).  Of  American  opera-singers,  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg  and  Aimie  Louise  Cwy  have  achieved  condderable  reputation ;  and  Emma 
Albwuand  Minnie  Hauck,  tlioti^  classed  by  some  as  foreign  singers,  were  born  in  this 
country.  English  opera  was  given  in  this  country  as  early  as  1793,  when  an  English 
troupe  performed  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  In  1818  the  Phillips  company  came 
over,  and  in  1830  Davis  established  an  opera  company  in  New  Orleans.  In  1821  Mrs. 
Holman  brought  a  company  to  New  Yorlc.  In  18^  came  the  Woods,  and  Dunn  and 
Hudson's  company.  The  Seguins  came  in  1888,  and  after  them  the  Pyne  and  HorriBcm 
troupe,  Madam  Bishop,  and  the  Richings  opera-troupe.  Since  then  many  other  com- 
panies have  been  formed ;  but  none  have  done  more  for  the  artistic  success  of  English 
opera  than  Clara  Louise  Kellogg.  Among  the  numerous  pianists  who  have  performed 
in  America  are;  Si^smond  TluJberg  (1856);  Anton  Rubinstein  (1878);  Hans  von  Bulow 
(1875);  Annette  EssipofT  (1876);  and  Rafael  Joseffy  (1879).  It  would  be  diflScult  to  quote 
the  number  of  excellent  American  pianists:  Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk,  who  was  bom  in 
New  Orleans  in  1829,  and  played  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Chopio,  was  very  much 
admired;  and  8.  B.  lulls  ia  ranked  as  an  excellent  artist.  There  have  also  been  a 
number  of  violinists  who  have  played  in  America— Henry  Vieuxtemps  (1848);  Ole  Bull 
(1844);  CamilloSivori  (1846);  Camilla  Urso  (1852) ;  Heinricli  Wieniawski  (1872);  Remenyi 
(167$;  August  Wilhelmj  (1878).  Carl  Ber^mann,  Theodore  Thomas,  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
roech,  Harvey  B.  Dodwortb,  and  P.  S.  Gilmore  have  won  distinction  as  musical  con- 
ductors. Theodore  Thomas  established  symphony  concerts  in  New  York,  and  finally 
organized  his  orchestra  which  has  made  him  famous  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The 
New  York  philharmonic  society,  under  his  leadership,  introduces  the  highest  class  of 
music.  Among  composers  who  have  made  a  reputation  are:  Karl  AnscnQtz,  Qeorge 
Biistow,  F.  L.  Hitter,  Dudley  Buck,  8.  P.  Warren,  U.  C.  Hill,  Henry  C.  Watson,  A. 
^wtoll,  J.  Eichberg,  Joseph  Mosenthal,  Nalhan  Ricbnrdson,  Carlo  Bassini,  Kcbard 
Hoffmann,  S.  B.  Milla,  G.  W.  Morgan,  Albert  W.  Berg,  H.  H.  Wollenhaupt,  and  many 
others.  Although  America  has  not  produced  a  single  genius  like  Beethoven,  Chopin,  or 
Verdi,  there  is  one  line  of  composition  that  has  been  cultivated  with  great  success,  dis- 
proving the  statement  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  foreign  element  of  our  population  for 
the  music  we  possess,  for  the  songs  that  have  become  the  most  popular  and  are  endeared 
to  the  hearts  of  our  people  were  composed  by  Americans.  Stephen  0.  Foster  acquired 
the  secret  ot  translating  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sympathies  of  every  day  life  into 
melody.  The  best-known  of  his  songs  is  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  in  which  he  hoped  to 
rival  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  that  has  become  the  home-song  of  the  world,  and 
was  written  by  an  American  author — John  Howard  Piiyne.  Foster  composed  many  songs 
which  attained  great  popularity,  such  as  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home;"  "Massasinde 
Cold,  Cold  Ground;*'  "Old  Dog  Tray;"  "Willie,  We  Have  Missed  You;"  "Ellen 
Bayne;"  "Oh,  Susanna;"  and  "Uncle  Ned."  All  bis  songs  had  great  pathos  and 
fredmess;  but  "Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming"  was  nis  most  artistic  composi- 
tion, li-  O.  Emerson  composea  "We  Are  Coming,  Father  Abraham;"  "Out  In  The 
Cold."  Among  his  popular  sacred  songs  are:  "Stand  Up  For  Jesus;"  "Jesus  Loves 
Me;"  and  his  tunes  to  "Rock  of  Ages,*  and  "Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah,"  are 
favorites.  George  F.  Root  is  the  author  of  the  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom;"  "Tramp, 
Tramp,  Tramp;  "Hazel  Dell;"  and  "There's  Music  In  The  Air."  Harrison  Millard 
composed  "  "Viva  1' America,"  and  "  Flag  of  the  Free."  He  is  also  the  author  of  many 
ballads,  such  as  "Waiting;"  "Under  the  Daisies;"  "When  the  Tide  Comes  In; 
and  "Don't  be  Sorrowful,  Darling."  Henr>-  C.  Work  composed  tlie  war  songs  "March- 
ing through  Georgia;"  "  Kingdom  Coming;"  "Wake,  Nicodemus;"  "Grafted  into  the 
Army  ■"  "  Babylon  is  Fallen;  and  "  Song  of  a  Thousand  Years."  He  also  wrote  "  Come 
Some,  Fathec  *'  a  temperance  song,  and  "My  Oracdfather's  Clock,"  wl^lch.  although  of 
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Inferior  merit,  have  become  very  popular.  H.  P.  Danbs  has  composed  a  lai^  number 
of  songs,  of  which  "Silver  Threads  amoDg  the  Gtold"  is  Uie  known.  Septimus 
Winner,  vhoee  nom4e plume  is  Alice  Hawthorne,  wrote  "What  is  Home  without  a 
HotfaerT"  "Listen  to  the  Hocking-Bird;"  "I've  Sailed  the  Seas  Over;  or  the  8oDgof 
Enoch  Arden,"  and  niaigr  others.  J.  R  Thomas  wrote  "The  Cottage  by  the  Sea;" 
"Happy  be  thyDTeams;"  "Some  One  to  Lotc;"  and  '"Tis  but  a  little  Faded  Flower." 
Mathias  Keller,  composer  of  the  "American  Hymn,"  wrote  "Mother,  Oh  Sing  me  to 
Best,'  and  "Thine  Image,"  which  were  very  popular  In  their  day. 

Theodore  Thomas,  in  a  recent  magazine  article  on  the  "Musical  Possibilities  of 
America,"  states;  "The  Americans  are  certainly  a  music-loving  people.  At  present  the 
musical  standard  of  the  American  public,  taken  as  a  whole,  must  be  pronounced  a  low 
one,  though  we  rightly  claim  for  tms  couoby  a  i^i^x  rank  in  cultiTation.  The  greater 
part  of  the  drarch-muslc  is  a  sort  of  patch-work— a  little  ;^ece  from  this  composer,  and 
another  piece  from  that — put  together  by  an  amateur.  This  low  standani  of  church- 
music  is  not  owing  to  the  want  oi  competent  organists,  for  we  have  many  of  ability;  but 
rather  to  the  fact  that  they  are  hampered  in  their  attempts  to  introduce  better  music. 
Recent  years  have  also  given  us  composers  of  undoubted  merit.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  we  make  the  best  pianos.  Our  organs  are  good,  and  our  brassand  reed  instrU' 
Bents  ore  of  a  superior  quality.  But  the  most  noteworthy  fact  of  all  is  that  we  are  mak- 
ing tiie  best  violins.  Some  of  the  first  living  violinists  claim  that  the  violins  made  by 
George  OemUnder  are  worthy  to  rank  with  tiiose  of  the  famous  Italian  makers,  needing 
rally  age  to  prove  their  great  excellence.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  in  this  countty  the 
posmbilities  of  ft  great  musical  future.  We  have  the  musical  taste  of  the  people  for 
music,  their  strong  desire  to  have  the  beat,  and  ^heir  readiness  to  recognize  what  is  best 
when  it  is  presented  to  them.  We  have  ezcep'Jonal  natural  resources  for  the  making  of 
musical  instrumenta.  Nature  has  done  her  port  of  the  work  genoxnuly;  it  remains  (or 
us  to  do  ours." 

KUBICAL  BOX,  a  case  containing  mechanism  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
music  can  be  produced  aatomatically.  Machines  for  making  mechanical  music  have 
been  known  since  the  invention  of  clocks;  but  real  musical  boxes  were  noi  Introduced 
till  after  1750.  They  have  been  greatly  improved  since  then,  and  some  of  our  modem 
mudcal-boxes  can  play  over  100  tunes.  The  meclianism  is  similar  to  that  of  tbe  barrel- 
organ.  The  piincipal  parts  are  the  comb,  the  cylinder,  and  tlie  regulator.  Bella, 
drums,  and  castanets  are  frequently  added  to  produce  musical  effects,  and  in  such  cases 
the  boxes  are  sometimes  termed  mandolins,  expres^ves,  quatuors,  organocleides,  picco- 
los, etc.  When  they  have  a  combination  of  reeds  and  pipes  they  are  known  as  flutes, 
celestial  voices,  and  harmoniphones.  Large  quantities  are  exported  annually  of  the 
musical  clocks  made  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the  musical  boxes  of  Prague,  and  Sainte 
Snsanne  in  France.  The  best  musical  boxes,  however,  are  manufactured  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

X17BICAL  UrSTAUlDEHTS.  The  production  of  sound  through  musical  instruments  la 
always  the  result  of  atmospheric  vibration.  This  is  effected  either  directly,  hy  blowing 
or  forcing  air  in  a  suitable  manner  into  a  tube,  or  Indirectly,  by  causing  a  stretch^ 
string  or  other  elastic  body  to  vibrate  and  impart  its  motion  to  the  surrounding  air. 

Musical  iustruments  are  usually  divided  into  three  classes  :  wind  instruments  (Qer., 
BiaHnstrumente,  Ital.,  stromentida  vento.  Ft.,  inatruments  d  ten() ;  siringed  instruments 
(Oer.,  Saiteninttrumente,  Ital.,  Stromentidacorde,  Ft.,  Inttrumenta  d  cordes) ;  and  instru- 
ments of  percussion  (Qer.jSi^aginatrutneiUe,  Ital.,  Stromenli  per  la  percutaione.  Ft.,  Jn- 
HrumenU  pereuation).  This  arrangement,  like  most  classifications,  may  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  It  seems  the  most  convenient.  Mendel  divides  musical  instrumenta 
Into  :  monodic,  melodic  (Wind  and  Bowed  instruments),  and  harmonic,  polyphonons 
Organ,  Piano,  Harp,  Lute,  Guitar,  Zither,  etc.). 

The  classification  usually  followed,  however,  is  very  old,  and,  in  fact.  Instruments  of 
all  the  three  classes  were  known  at  a  very  early  age.  Even  when  we  pass  beyond  the 
domain  of  history  into  that  of  myth  and  tradition,  we  find  mention  of  ibe  earliest  form 
of  both  string  and  wind  instruments.  Mercury  was  credited  with  having  invented  the 
lyre,  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  tortoise-shell  upon  which  he  founa  he  could  pro- 
duce musical  soudcU  by  the  fibres  of  skin  stretched  across  it.  Pau,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  named  as  the  inventor  of  the  pipe,  which,  we  are  told,  was  originally  made  of  the 
phank-bone  of  a  crane,  as  its  name,  tibiti,  implies.  Its  inveotion  is  also  ascribed  to 
Apollo,  Orpheus,  and  others.  Our  knowled^  of  the  musical  instruments  of  antiquity 
Is  seldom  very  definite,  for  it  is  drawn  principally  from  the  Bible  and  the  records  on  the 
monuments.  Some  of  the  writers  of  those  limes  also  throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject. 
To  be  Inl^  it  may  be  said  that  the  principal  Instruments  of  olden  times  were :  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Lyra,  Harp,  Flute,  Klthara,  ana  Pipes  ;  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Harp  ;  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Dulcimer,  Trumpet,  and  Lyre ;  of  the  Hebrews,  tJie  Harp,  Lyre,  Ba^ipe, 
tamooura.  Pipes,  Syrinx,  Drum,  and  Cymbals.  Amongthe  other  instruments  mentioned 
In  Uie  Bible  are  the  Timbrel,  "Ram's  Horn," Khalil  (pipe),  Sistrum,  Flute,  and  Double 
Flute.  The  Harp  and  Lyre  were  very  generally  used,  and  the  latter,  among  the  Romans 
and  Greeks,  was  usually  pl^ed  by  twanging  the  strings  wiUi  a  plektron,  and  not  with 
the  fingers.  In  E^ypt  the  Harp  seems  to  liave  been  especially  favored,  and  here,  as  in 
the  A;^tic  countries,  we  find  It  of  peculiar  form,  in  that  it  has  no  fore-pillar. 
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A  Tfliy  full  list  of  instruments  used  by  the  prtucipal  nAtinns,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  10th  century,  is  given  lu  Hcodet's  MiisikaHecKn  t'onrfrmtion^exihm,  and  Engel'a 
Bandbook  /rf  Musical  Imtrumentt  is  also  of  great  interest  in  tljis  connection.  Miitical 
Inttruments  and  iheir  Hornet,  by  Mary  E.  and  Wm.  Adams  Brown  (N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead 
&Co.,  1888),  contains  very  full  information  regarding  the  musical  Instruments  of  the 
Oriental  nations  and  of  various  savage  peoples. 

Various  modern  instruments  liave  been  evolved  from  older  prototypes.  Thus  the 
Chinese  instrument  c&eng  suggested  to  Kratzenstein  the  application  of  ^efi'ee-reed  to 
cnrtain  organ-stops.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  is  found  in  tue  Harmonium,  'whicli  has 
gained  so  immensely  in  popularity.  Again,  the  dulcimer,  known  to  the  Arabs  nnd  Per- 
sians as  tarUir,  is  the  forerunner  of  our  pianoforte.  It  was  formerly  called  the  cimbal, 
and  the  clavicembalo,  the  predeeessor  of  the  piano,  was  simply  a  cembalo  with  a  key- 
board. Similarly,  the  dulcimer  ilsclf ,  like  the  harp,  can  be  traced  back  in  the  same  way 
to  its  first  rude  state  of  development.  Tlie  orchestra  has  undergone  many  modifications 
in  a  comparatively  short  period.  The  greater  part  of  the  instruments  which  enjoyed  popu- 
larity a  century  ago,  are  now  ol>soletc,  or  at  least  quite  changed,  and  practically  new 
inventions.  The  number  of  instruments  now  in  use  Is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
many  that  have  been  invented  and  employed  in  the  coune  of  time.  Different  periods 
saw  different  ways  of  combining  instruments  in  performance.  So  we  are  told  that  before 
Lully  it  was  the  custom  to  have  only  instruments  of  tlie  same  class  play  together,  and 
"  Concerts  for  Violins"  and  "  Concerts  for  Flutes"  were  common.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Egyptians  and  certain  Asiatic  nations  use  the  same  instruments  to-day  that  their 
forefathers  pictured  three  thousand  years  ago  on  the  monuments  that  have  been  pre- 
•erved  to  us. 

As  said  before,  musical  instruments  are  divided  into  three  classes.  These  are  cliarac- 
terized  as  follows : 

In  wind-iuslmments  there  la  either  a  pipe  or  reed  provided  for  each  note,  or  a  single 
tube  is  used  to  produce  the  various  notes.  In  which  latter  case  the  change  of  note  is 
effected  either  by  the  action  of  the  lip  in  blowing,  or  by  varying  the  length  of  tube 
available  for  the  vibrating  column  of  air  inside.  To  the  first  kind  iielong  the  Orjpin, 
Harmonium,  Concertina,  and  Accotdion.  In  these,  bellows  are  used  for  providing  wmd, 
which  is  admitted  to  each  pipe  or  reed  by  the  action  of  a  key.  The  Syrinx  or  Pan's- 
plpea,  however,  though  hanng  a  pipe  for  each  sound,  is  blown  directly  with  the  breath, 
having  neither  keys  nor  bellows ;  and  the  Irish  Bagpipes,  which  are  provided  with 
bellows,  have  pipes  pierced  with  holeslikeaSute.  In  tlie  Harmonium,  popularly  known 
In  the  United  States  as  the  Parlor  Organ,  it  is  indirectly  tiie  wind  that  produces  the 
sounds,  by  effecting  and  sustaining  the  vibrations  of  the  metal  "  reeds." 

Hydraulic  Origans  were  known,  it  seems,  ns  early  as  SOO  years  before  Christ.  The 
underlying  principle  of  the  pneumatic  organ  had  its  first  origin  al  a  very  remote  date, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christiau  era  that  the  organ  began  to 
approach  in  fonu  to  the  instrument  as  we  have  it  to-day.  Even  then,  it  was  for  centuries 
a  ^mitlve  aflatr,  with  but  few  pipes  and  enormous  keys.  It  was  alK>ut  the  14th  century 
that  the  instrument  began  to  undergo  great  and  important  improvements,  leading  ultl- 
mately  to  its  present  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  BegaX  is  a  German  organ  of  small 
size.  Nor  should  the  humbler  relatives  of  the  Organ  be  forgotten  :  the  Hand  or  Barrel- 
Organ,  and  the  Orchestrion.  The  Calliope  might  also  be  mentioned  here.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  steam-pipes,  and  Is  played  by  keys. 

The  instruments  with  a  single  tube  arc  made  of  wooo  or  metal,  generally  brass.  In 
the  case  of  two— the  Horn  and  the  Trumpet— the  various  sounds  are  produced  simply  by 
the  performer  changing  the  tension  of  his  lips.  In  the  others,  the  player  furtliermore 
varies  the  length  of  the  tube.  This  is  done  in  three  ways.  In  the  Trombone  and  Slide 
Trumpet  one  part  of  the  tube  telescopes  with  the  other.  Then,  a  large  number  of  brass 
instruments  are  provided  with  valves,  and  these,  when  pressed  add  a  small  portion  of 
tube  to  tlie  circuit  traversed  by  the  wind.  To  this  class  belong  the  Cornet -ft-piston,  Valve 
Horn,  Valve  Trumpet,  Saxhorn,  Valve  Bugle  or  FlQgel-horn,  Valve  Trombone.  Bom- 
bardon, Euphonium,  Bass  Tuba,  and  Contrabass  Tuba.  Thirdly,  keys  are  used,  by 
which  holes  in  the  tube  are  uncovered,  thus  varying  the  length  of  tube  to  be  occupied 

Sj  the  column  of  air  in  vtbration.  This  contrivance  is  employed  in  the  Kent  or  Key 
Qgle  and  the  Ophicleide.  The  mouthpiece  in  all  of  these  is  cup-shaped.  Wood  wind- 
instruments  are  also  played  by  keys,  or  by  the  fingers  uncovering  boles  in  the  tubes,  and 
so  changing  the  notes.  Some,  like  tlie  Flute,  Fife,  Rccolo,  and  tlie  Flageolet,  are  placed 
1^  blowing  directly  through  an  openingof  suitable  sliape,  while  in  others  the  vibtations 
of  a  split  reed  serve  to  produce  the  sound.  In  the  Clarinet  and  Bassethorn  this  reed  is 
single  and  is  adjusted  in  a  mouthpiece  ;  in  the  Oboe.  Oboo  di  Caccia  or  Cor  Anglais, 
Banoon,  and  Double  Bassoon  or  Contnifagotto,  it  is  double,  two  reeds  being  joined  so 
as  to  form  a  tube  flattened  out  at  the  upper  end.  The  Serpent,  unlike  the  other  wood- 
Instnunents,  has  a  cup-shaped  mouthpiece.  It  is  now  rarely  used,  and  the  family  of 
Gennan  wood-lnstToments  known  as  ^nite/f  (ItaK,  ComettC).  to  which  it  belongs,  is  quite 
extinct,  although  these  Instruments  were  used  in  the  church  service  as  Inte  as  1715. 
These  Zinken  were  of  wood,  and  made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  About  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  they  were  ve^  popular,  and  held  a  place  of  much  importance  in  the  wind- 
bands.  Oluck  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  composer  of  much  importance  to  use  the 
Ziokan. 
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It  might  be  added  that  Hugo  Rlematm  divide^  the  wind  or  "blow"  inscruments  (.8^ 
iiutrumenie)  into  "wood-instruments"  and  "brass  wind-lostrumeota,"  or  better,  in 
reference  to  the  aound-production,  Into  "  lip-flabial)  pipes"  and  "  tongue-(lingual) 
pipes."  The  Organ  and  like  instruments  he  calls  a  combination  of  many  wind-instru- 
ments. 

Stringed  iostrumenta  are  those  in  which  sounds  are  produced  from  strings  of  catgut 
or  wire  stretched  across  a  soundiD|:-board.  Simitar  to  the  wiDd-instniments,  some  hare 
a  separate  string  for  each  note,  while  others  are  provided  with  only  three  or  four  strings, 
which  are  shortened  by  pressure  with  the  fingers  in  order  to  obtain  the  various  sounds. 
The  vibration  of  the  strings  is  effected  in  tliree  ways ;  Firstly,  by  friction  or  rubbing, 
as  in  the  "  bowed  instruments"  (Ger.,  Slreiehingtrumente),  in  which  a  bow  of  horse-h^r 
is  used,  upon  wliich  rosin  Is  rubbed.  This  class  of  instruments  includes  the  Vioiin. 
Viola  or  Tenor,  Violoncello,  and  Contrabasso  or  Double  Bass.  The  Welsh  Growth  is 
regarded  as  the  oldest  instrument  played  with  a  bow.  In  the  Hurdy-Gurdy  the  bow  is 
replnctid  by  a  wooden  wheel  strewn  with  rosin.  This  revolves  underneath  the  strings, 
its  edge  producing  the  friction.  In  playing  the  instrument,  the  right  band  turns  uie 
wheel,  while  the  strings,  are  shortened  by  means  of  keys  operatea  by  the  left  hand. 
Hugo  Riemann  divides  the  bowed  instruments  into  those  with  frets  (Violas,  the  modem 
Lyra)  and  those  without  frets  (Rebec.  Vielle,  Glgue,  Violin,  Viola,  violoncello,  Oontn- 
basso,  Tromba,  Harina).  A  special  species  of  bowed  instruments  ia  found  in  the  Hurdy- 
Ourdy,  above  referred  to,  the  Piano- Violin,  and  Oambenwerh.  Secondly,  the  sound  can 
be  produced  by  plucking  or  twanging  with  the  Angers,  as  in  the  Harp,  Guitar,  Lute 
(obsolete).  Mandolin,  Banjo,  and  Zither.  In  the  Harp,  which  is  an  instrument  of  very- 
great  antiquity,  there  Is  a  separate  string  for  each  note,  while  in  the  others  the  different 
notes  are  produced  by  varying  the  length  of  string  that  is  to  vibrate.  This  is  done  by 
pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  a  finger-board  provided  with  little  cross-pieces  (''frets"), 
and  over  which  the  strings  are  stretched.  The  Zither  forms  an  exception.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  39  or  more  strings,  four  or  five  of  which  can  be  "  stopped"  by  the  fingers  of 
the  player,  while  the  rest  produce  only  one  sound  each.  The  uupslcbord  and  Spinet, 
now  obsolete,  are  also  clasrwd  in  this  division,  for  In  these  each  key  was  provided  with 
a  small  piece  of  quill  or  of  leather,  which,  when  the  key  was  struck,  passed  up  and 
plucked  the  corresponding  string.  The  finger-board  in  stringed  instruments  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  met  with  among  savage  nations,  but  almost  solely  among  those  rather  more  advanced 
in  the  musical  art.  Lastly,  we  have  the  dulcimer  and  the  pianoforte,  which  differ  from 
all  other  stringed  instruments  in  that  the  sounds  are  produced  by  percussion.  The 
strings  in  the  former  are  struck  by  two  hammers  in  the  performer's  bands,  in  the  latter 
by  hammers  connected  with  the  Keys.  In  some  instruments,  mostly  obsolete,  like  Uw 
Viola  d'Araore,  the  Norwegian  Haraangerfden,  and  some  Arabic  instruments,  "  sympa- 
thetic stringy"  are  used.  These  are  thin  metal  strings  placed  below  the  catgut  ones  so 
as  to  be  set  in  soft  sympathetic  vibration  when  the  latter  are  struck  with  the  uow. 

The  instruments  of  percussion,  forming  the  third  class,  are  of  two  kinds,  those 
which  possess  a  scale  of  notes  of  definite  pitch,  and  those  which,  as  Ihey  serve  mainly  to 
mark  the  rhythm,  produce  one  note  only,  and  of  no  definite  pitch.  The  first  kind,  which 
have  a  relatively  higher  utistic  importance,  include  the  Eettle-Drums,  Qloeken^id 
(bells  or  steel  bars  used  mainly  in  military  bands),  and  Harmonica,  which  latter  consists 
of  bars  of  glass,  steel,  or  wood,  resting  on  two  cords.  A  variety  of  the  latter  la  the 
BtrohifUdd  (straw-fiddle)  or  HoWiai'imntka,  a  xylophon,  with  its  wooden  bars  resting  on 
straw.  All  of  these  instruments  are  played  upon  by  striking  them  with  hammers  or 
drumsticks .  To  these  must  be  added  the  Cnrrillon,  a  set  of  bells  played  by  keys  or  clock- 
work. The  second  kind,  that  is,  the  instruments  of  indefinite  pitch,  have  somewhat 
aptly  been  called  "  noise-instruments"  by  certain  German  writers.  Of  these,  the  Drum, 
mssDrum,  Tambour  de  Provence,  Gong,  Tam-Tamand  Triangle  are  struck  with  drum- 
sticks or  other  suitable  implements;  others,  like  the  Cymbal  and  Castagnettes,  are 
played  by  striking  two  of  them  together ;  while  the  Tambourine  (Tambour  de  Basque) 
19  Simply  struck  with  the  hand. 

The  section  ' '  Miscellaneous"  seems  unavoidable  in  any  classification  ;  so  also  In  that 
of  musical  instruments.  There  are  some  Instruments  that  will  hardly  fit  into  any  of  the 
three  classes  designated.  In  the  Music  Box,  sounds  are  produced  by  employing  metal 
tongues  which  aro  plucked  by  studs  or  pins  projecting  from  a  rotatmg  cylinder.  The 
JevPs-Harp,  which  possesses  but  a  single  tongue.  Is  also  played  by  plucking.  The 
.^ollan  Harp  is  a  stringed  instrument,  the  strings  of  which  arc  acted  upon  by  the  wind. 
Again,  in  the  Harmonica,  or  Musical  Glasses,  music  is  produced  by  rubbing  the  wetted 
fingers  upon  the  edges  of  glass  bowls  or  tumblers  into  which  water  has  been  poured 
in  varying  quantity  so  as  to  tune  the  glasses. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  many  ephemeral  inventions  in  this  branch  of  Industrial  art,  we 
have  yet  to  name  several  instruments  which  are  used  mainly  for  acoustic  examinations  : 
the  Monochord.  the  Tuning-Fork,  and  the  Siren. 

AH  kinds  of  vibrating  matter  have  served  man  for  the  production  of  mudcal  sounds : 
wood  and  metal,  glass  and  pottery,  horn,  bone,  and  the  hides  of  animals.  Hatr,  rilk, 
fibrous  roots,  cane,  catgut,  metal,  and  runners  of  creeping  plants,  have  all  been  used  for 
stringed  instruments.  We  are  told  in  Mendel's  work  that  as  pine-wood  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  sound-vlbrations.  It  Is  used  In  the  manufacture  of  stringed 
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tDBtmments  and  of  those  parts  which  are  to  act  by  vibrating  themseiveB,  while  Flutes, 
Clarinets,  etc. ,  the  bodies  of  which  do  not  need  to  vibrate,  are  made  of  the  more  inert 
ebony,  box>wood,  ivoir.  etc, 

Reside  the  works  of  Brown,  Engel,  and  Mendel,  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  article, 
the  reader  is  referred  especially  to  John  Steer's  Mime  of  the  Bible  ;  Carl  EDsel's  JfuM'e 
tftht  Moit  Anetmt  Jfattwt  (London,  1860) ;  F.  Zammlner's  JMa  Miutk  vnd  dUs  Mvtikal- 
mtAm  In^nmetUe  (Qiessen,  1855),  and  the  articles  on  "  Instruments"  in  the  musical 
encyclopedias  and  dictionaries  of  Grove,  Mendel,  Rlemans,  and  Moore.  Stringed 
instruments  are  treated  of  very  fully  in  BeteareAe*  into  the  a^y  Hi^ory  <^  the  VioUn 
Family,  by  Carl  Engel  (1883) ;  and  Die  Oeeehie^  der  Bogentrutrununte,  hy  Julitw 
Rtthlmann  (Braunschweig,  1882). 

MUkICAL  SrOTATIOir,  the  art  of  writing  or  printing  music  in  characters  that  nay  \>e 
read  and  preserved.  The  earliest  known  system  was  uiat  of  the  Greeks,  which  has  been 
described  by  AItdIus,  Aristldes,  and  other  Hellenic  writers.  It  consisted  of  the  letters 
tA  the  Greek  alphabet  written  in  a  great  varietv  of  positions— upright,  inverted,  on 
tbetr  sides,  and  broken  in  half.  The  details  of  thfs  system  had  reference  to  the  peculiar 
Tetrachords  on  which  the  Greek  scale  depended  for  existence.  Later,  Roman  letters 
were  applied  in  alphabetical  order  to  the  degrees  of  the  scale.  BOethius  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury mentions  the  use  of  the  first  fifteen  letters  for  special  purposes,  and  shortly  after 
the  number  was  reduced  to  seven.  Tradition  ascribes  this  reduction  to  St.  Gregory. 
For  many  centuries  Roman  letters  were  used  in  the  notation  of  Plain  Chauut  in  the 
west,  as  the  Greek  letters  were  in  eastern  church  music.  After  the  8th  century  they 
were  mrdy  used  to  denote  the  music,  but  they  were  retained  for  the  degrees  of  ttw 
scale,  a  practice  that  survives  to-day  In  the  nomenclature  of  the  notes  and  designation 
of  the  clefa  Until  about  the  8th  centurr  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  indicate  rhythm 
and  time,  and  in  the  MSS.  of  this  perioa  points,  lines,  accents,  curves,  hooks,  and  other 
hieratic  characters  called  Neumn  were  placed  over  the  syllables  to  signify  that  the 
melody  should  rise  and  fall.  Many  species  of  the  Neunue  were  known  to  the  medisval 
monks,  and  are  found  in  the  MS.  Codices  of  the  Middle  Ages.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  ancient  notation  is  the  ce\ebT&ted  Antiphonariunmf  St.  OaU,  reprinted 
in  Brussels  by  P.  Lambellotte  in  1857,  and  supposed  to  be  a  faithful  transcript  of  St 
Gregory's  Antiphonary.  In  this  many  of  our  modem  signs  are  foreshadowed,  and  this 
contains  the  earliest  directloDs  for  tempo  and  czpressiou.  About  the  10th  century  a 
long  red  line  was  drawn  across  the  parchment,  and  the  Keumte  placed  on  this  line 
represented  the  note  F,  those  above  G.  and  those  below  E.  A  yellow  line  was  soon 
ftdded  to  represent  C,  and  earlv  in  the  11th  century  two  black  lines  were  added,  the 
Invention  of  which  is  attributea  to  Guido  d'Areggo.  In  the  10th  century  Hucbaldus, 
a  monk  of  St.  Amand,  Flanders,  invented  a  stave,  coosistiDg  of  a  vast  number  of  lines, 
between  which  he  wrote  the  syllables  Intended  to  be  sung,  and  employed  no  Neums. 
In  the  ancient  MSB.  staves  of  six,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  more  lines  are  found,  but  the 
difSculty  of  reading  so  many  lines  led  to  the  adoption  of  two  groups,  each  of  four  black 
lines  separated  by  one  of  red.  It  was  but  a  step  from  this  to  the  stave  of  four  liuea  used 
for  Plain  Chaunt.  The  Bodleian  Hbrarv  has  a  valuable  MS. ,  supposed  to  date  from 
tlie  time  of  of  Ethelred  II.,  in  portions  oi  which  the  notes  of  Plain  Chaunt  are  written 
upon  the  alternate  lines  and  spaces  of  a  four-line  stave.  The  Neunue  system  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  system  of  Points,  round  dots  placed  on  tlie  lines,  while  the  spaces  were  left 
vacant,  and  tn^  were  succeeded  by  notes,  which  passed  through  various  forms.  The 
earliest  Indication  of  a  Time  Table  is  in  the  Cantue  menrurabilis,  written  by  Franco  of 
Cologne,  in  the  11th  century.  He  mentions  four  kinds  of  notes :  the  Large,  or  Double 
Long,  the  Long,  the  Breve,  and  the  Semibreve.  One  of  the  earliest  works  on  music, 
Practica  munem,  of  Franchinus  Gafurius  (Milan,  1496),  describes  the  forms  which  con- 
tinued in  use  until  the  I6th  century.  Tlie  notes  of  Measured  Chaunt  were  originally 
black,  but  afterwards  were  mixed  withred  notes.  About  1870,  white  notes,  with  square, 
lozenge-shaped  heads,  sometimes  provided  with  tails,  came  into  use  through  France, 
and  square  black  notes  were  also  Interspersed  Each  kind  had  its  own  value,  which 
was  governed  by  Mode,  Time,  or  Prolation,  three  distinct  systems  used  separately,  or  in 
t-onjunction,  and  each  distinguished  by  its  Time-signature.  The  flat  and  natural  signs 
were  known  before  the  llth  century ;  the  sharp  is  traced  to  the  18th.  Accidentals 
appeared  rarely.  Indications  of  Tempo  and  Dynamic  signs  were  unknown  before  the 
18th  century.  The  Polyphonic  composers  were  methodical  In  their  choice  of  clefs,  and 
the  natural  clefs,  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  iind  bass  are  in  use  in  modem  music.  The  trans- 
posed clefs  were  the  acute  and  grave.  Bars  were  introduced  about  1600,  and  dynamic 
signs  and  marks  of  expressloa  date  from  the  17th  century.  With  the  increasing  varia- 
tiran  in  rhythm,  the  Time-table,  with  its  system  of  signatures,  was  grndually  remodeled, 
and  soon  graces  (q.v.),  or  agr^mens,  ci-ept  in  to  ornament  the  melody.  Four  of  the 
numerous  clefs  in  use  in  the  16th  ceotuty  are  now  employed.  Every  orchestral  Instra- 
ment  has  its  proper  clef  ;  the  violin  plays  in  the  soprano,  or  treble  clef  ;  the  viola  in 
tlie  alto  clef ;  the  violoncello  in  three — bass,  tenor,  and  alto ;  the  double-bass  io  the 
bass  ;  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets  in  the  treble  ;  the  bassoon  in  the  bass  and  tenor ; 
the  tmmpets  and  boms  in  the  treble,  and  trombones  in  the  alto,  tenor,  and  b«SB  clefs. 
The  wind  instruments  In  military  music  stand  In  a  variety  of  keys,  causing  complies* 
tion  in  notation.    See  Scoke,  Time,  and  Tonic  sol-fa,  * 
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■OnO-PEUnUI  O.  Tlicre  are  three  kinds  of  music-prlntinc :  I.  Block-printing  ;  U. 
Prom  engraved  cop]>er  plates,  and  III.  by  litho^phT.  Block- printing  was  the  earlioi. 
The  piece  of  ivooa  or  metal  was  cut  away,  leaving  ute  characters  in  relief,  and  of  these 
an  impression  upon  paper  was  easily  obtained.  The  earliest  known  example  of  mu^c- 
printing  extant  is  the  Hayence  Psalter,  printed  on  vellum  by  Hans  Froachauer,  in 
Augsburg,  in  1478.  This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Many  of  the  notes  were  in. 
scribed  by  hand.  Ottaviano  del  Petrucci  (1466-1638)  was  the  Qrst  to  print  with  mov- 
able types.  His  process  was  a  double  one.  He  printed  first  the  lines  of  the  stave  and 
tiien  the  notes  upon  them.  A  copy  printed  by  bfm  of  Pierre  de  la  Rue's  masses  (Venice, 
1608),  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  objection  to  his  method  was  the  expose,  but 
Erhard  Oeglin,  of  Augsburg,  overcame  this  in  1507  by  printing  the  staves  and  notes 
simultaneously.  This  process  was  followed  by  Scb'^er  in  Mainz  in  1511,  and  by  the 
Gardaoo  family  in  Venice  for  a  century,  from  16S6.  /he  first  attempt  in  music-printing 
in  England  was  Hlgden's  Tblieronieon,  printed  by  'Wynkendc  Worde  at  Westminster,  in 
1495.  This  had  been  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483,  but  the  musical  characters  were  filled 
in  by  hand.  Both  editions  are  In  the  British  Museum,  in  Uerbecke's  Hoke  of  Common 
Prater  noted  (London,  1560),  the  printer  explains  that  "  The  first  note  is  a  strene  note, 
and  Is  a  breve  ;  the  second  is  a  square  note,  and  is  a  seml-breve ;  the  t^ilrd  is  a  pycke. 
and  is  a  my^mme,  and  t^e  fourth  is  a  close."  The  Enelish  printers,  John  Day,  of 
Aldersgate,  Thomas  VantroUier,  Thomas  Eete,  William  Barley,  and  Edward  Graffin, 
made  no  improvements,  but  from  the  time  of  John  Play  ford,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
round  notes  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  lozcngc-shape  used  in  writing  and  printing. 
The  early  music-printers  of  France  were  Pierre  Hautin,  Guillaume  le  B€,  Kicholaa 
Duchemin,  R.  Granjon,  and  the  Ballards,  all  of  whom  made  many  improvements. 
Brei^kopf,  of  Leipsic,  originated  methods  in  1755,  which  were  carried  further  by  the 
house  at  Breitkopf  ft  Ittrtel,  jprobably  the  largest  music-printers  in  the  wotIq.  A 
process  was  Invented  by  Piof.  Edward  Cooper,  of  England,  In  1827,  to  print  from  a 
raised  surface  of  copper  or  brass.  The  characters  were  inserted  into  a  wooden  bk>ck, 
the  stave  lines  were  printed  separately,  and  the  words  to  songs  were  set  in  ordinary 
type,  then  stereotyped,  and  inserted  into  grooves  prepared  in  the  blocks.  Another  proc- 
ess was  tried  in  1856  by  Qustav  Scheurmann,  a  music  publisher  of  London.  His  notes 
were  set  lu  type  nnd  impressed  on  a  wax  mold,  to  which  the  stave  lines  were  added, 
and  a  stereotyped  cast  was  then  taken.  This  difficult  plan  was  abandoned.  Music 
printed  from  types  is  now  stereotyped,  the  cast  preserved  for  reproduction,  and  the 
types  used  again  for  other  works.  Music-printing  from  engraved  copper-plates  Is 
thought  to  have  originated  in  Rome  about  1686.  In  this  the  notes  are  engraved  in 
intaglio  on  a  sheet  of  copper,  inked,  and  an  impression  taken.  This  system  was  intro- 
duced into  Prance  by  the  Ballards,  who  engraved  many  of  Lully's  operas.  It  was  also 
practised  in  Germany,  and  J.  S.  Bach  engraved  some  of  his  own  music.  The  Dutch 
originated  the  idea  of  softening  the  metal  in  order  to  make  an  impression  by  means  of  a 


were  used.  In  the  third  way,  lithography,  the  cbaracters  are  drawn  upon  the  surface 
of  a  certain  porous  stone,  the  music  being  written  backward  by  trained  copyists.  AU 
three  methods  are  in  use.  A  new  French  process  in  printing  music,  called  Qramra 
Chimigue,  is  by  punching  the  musical  characters  on  a  pewter  plate  from  which  a  paper- 
proof  is  taken  and  transferred  to  a  zinc  plate.  Nitric  acid  is  then  applied,  which  dis- 
solves the  zinc,  except  those  portiony  marked  by  the  ink,  and  leaves  tne  notes  in  relief. 
The  ordinary  typographic  process  is  then  employed. 

KTTSIC  BECOBDEB.  Many  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  writing  down 
music  in  a  legible  form  by  the  very  net  of  playing  it  on  a  keyed  instrument,  sucli  as  the 
pianoforte  or  organ.  Beginning  with  1747,  various  attempts  had  been  made  practically 
to  effect  this  object,  when,  in  1863,  Mr.  Fenby  invented  and  patented  his  phonograph 
(quite  distinct  from  Bell's  phonograph  (sec  Phonoorafh-Ghafhofhoke),  in  which  lie 
brouglit  in  the  aid  of  elcctro-maguctism.  His  chief  aim,  as  an  improvement  on  previous 
apparatus,  was  to  devise  a  method  of  denoting  the  length  of  the  notes,  as  well  as  their 
pitch  and  the  interval  between  them.  On  pressing  down  any  key  of  the  iostniment,  a 
Etud  on  the  under  side  touclies  a  spring ;  the  spring  sets  in  action  a  small  electro-mag- 
netic apparatus,  which  causes  a  tracer  to  pass  against  a  strip  of  paper  moving  onward 
at  a  uniform  rate  by  means  of  a  cylinder  and  clockwork.  The  jMiper  is  chemically  pre- 
pared, so  as  to  receive  a  brown  stain  whenever  the  tracer  passes  along  its  surface.  The 
lengUi  of  each  note  is  expressed  by  horizontal  dashes  of  greater  or  less  length,  made  by 
the  tracer ;  and  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  denote  the  lines  of  the  stave  as  welt  as  the 
character  of  the  note.  By  subsidiaij  adjustments  the  apparatus  is  mode  to  express  acci- 
dental sharps  and  flats,  changes  of  time,  etc 

HUSK,  or  MnsK  Deer,  Motchxa  nuMshatut,  a  ruminant  quadruped,  the  type  of  the 
femily  moaeludcB.  This  family  difEers  from  eercida  (deer)  in  the  want  of  horns,  and  in  the 
long  canines  of  the  males,  projectiog  beyond  the  lips.  The  musk  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
elevated  mountainous  regions  and  table-lands  of  central  Asia.  The  habits  of  the  musk 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  cliamois.  Its  favorite  haunts  are  the  tops  of  pine-covered 
mountains,  but  its  summer  ran^  extends  fur  above  tliu  region  of  pines.  Its  habits  are 
iioctitrna\  and  solitaiy,  and  it  is  extremely  timid.  It  is  much  pursued  by  hunters  on 
account  oiits  odoriferous  secretion,  which  has  l>ecn  known  in  Europe  since  the  8th  a, 
and  is  much  valued  as  a  perfume.  This  secretion,  muiik,  is  produced  in  a  glandular 
pouch  dtuated  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen  of  the  males;  and  its  nat^niLus&udM 
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to  be  that  of  incresBlng  sexual  attractiveness.  The  musk-bag  is  formed  hj  an  InfoMinx 
&f  a  portion  of  tbe  skin  of  the  belly,  within  which  a  number  of  membranea  are  contained, 
and  between  these  membranes  are  glands  by  which  the  musk  Is  secreted.  When  newly 
taken  from  tbe  aoimal,  musk  is  Boft  and  almost  resembles  an  ointment ;  it  is  reddish- 
brown,  and  haa  an  excessively  powerful  odor.  Very  little  of  it  reaches  Europe  uoadul- 
terated. — Muak  is  usually  imported  either  in  the  form  of  grain-musk,  that  is,  tbe  musk 
which  Itas  been  collected  chiefly  from  stones  upon  which  it  has  been  deposited  by  tbe 
animal,  in  which  state  it  is  a  c(»uae  powder  of  a  dark-brown  color ;  or  in  the  pod,  that  is. 
In  the  musk-aack,  which  la  cut  altogether  from  the  animal,  and  dried  with  the  musk  inside. 
Of  both  kinds  tbe  annual  importaflona  are  about  15,000  ounces  per  annum,  chiefly  from 
China  and  India.  Small  quantities  are  used  In  medicine,  but  the  greater  portion  is 
employed  by  the  perfumers.  It  Is  imported  in  small  boxes  or  catties,  often  covered 
with  br1ghtK»lored  sUk,  and  each  containing  35  pods.  The  kinds  generally  known  in 
trade  are  the  Tonqubi  or  Chinese ;  and  the  Carbardlne,  Eabardlne.  or  Siberian,  which 
Is  Inferior. 

The  flesh  of  the  musk  Is  sometimes  eaten,  buk  has  s  very  stetong  flavor.  Bee  Ulns., 
DPiB.  ETC..  vol.  rV. 

XVBKALLOTOE,  or  Mubkallttng,  the  moz  esUrr  of  the  etodda  or  pike  family.  It 
inhabits  the  North  American  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Its  length  Is  sometimes 
60  inches,  often  weighing  60  pounds.  They  are  caught,  either  with  hook  or  net,  ranging 
from  a  few  pounds  up  to  this  excessive  weigbt.    See  Pike. 

MUSX  SUCK,  Cairina  moKkata,  a  species  of  duck,  of  the  non-oceanic  section  of  anatida 
(see  Dcck);  of  a  genus  characterized  by  an  elevated  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  tlie 
edges  of  the  mandibles  sinuated.  the  face'  and  lores  covered  with  a  bare  tuberculated  skin, 
the  wings  f  umislied  with  a  knob  or  spur  at  the  bend.  The  musk  diuk,  or  Mubcott 
Duck — eo  called,  however,  through  nustake,  and  receiving  Its  name  musk  duck  more 
appropriately  from  its  mus^  smell — is  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  It  is 
very  plentiful  in  Guiana,  in  uiat  part  of  tbe  year  when  winter  reigns  in  the  north.  It  is 
a  larger  bird  than  the  common  duck,  in  its  wild  state  almost  block,  with  glosses  of  blue 
and  green,  and  wtiite  wing-coverts,  but  varies  considerably  in  domestication.  It  is  often 
to  be  seen  In  poultry-yards  in  America,  but  is  rather  curious  than  profitable.  It  hybridizes 
readily  with  the  common  duck,  but  the  hybrid  is  sterile.— The  musk  duck  of  Australia  la 
a  very  different  species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Inuura. 

KnSKB'OOV,  a  CO.  In  8.W.  Michigan,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Hidilgan  ;  S20  sq.m.; 
pop.  *90,  40,018,  chle£hy  of  American  birth.   Co.  seat,  Muskegon. 

KTrBEEQOK,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.:  on  lake  Michigan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Moskegon  river  and  on  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan,  ttie  Grand 
Kapids  and  Indiana,  and  the  Toledo,  Saginaw  and  Muskegon  railroads;  S8  miles  w.  of 
Grand  Raptds.  It  has  an  escellent  harbor,  one  of  tbe  beat  on  tbe  lake,  is  in  dally 
steamboat  commonication  with  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  lake  ports,  and  has  a 
great  Inmber  Interest.  The  city  contuns  the  Hackley  manual  training  school,  Hend- 
ricks hospital,  Hauber  hospital,  Hackley  public  library,  high  and  graded  public  schools, 
Hackley  and  X^ke  Michigan  paries,  waterworks  supplied  from  the  lake,  electric  light 
and  street  railroad  plants,  about  churches,  and  several  national  and  state  banlcs. 
Tbe  industrial  plants  include  lumber  and  woolen  mills,  tanneries,  furniture  factories, 
marble  and  granite  works,  piano  factory,  iron  and  steel  works,  engine  and  boiler  shops, 
and  extensive  celery  farms.  The  census  of  1800  reported  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, employing  ^,808,810  capital  and  4,264  persons,  paying  $1,015,08U  for  wages  and 
$4,796,251  for  tnaterials,  and  having  an  output  valued  at  18,278, 100.   Pop.  'SO,  22,702. 

KUBKBT,  or  MiJaQi:rBT~(Fr.,  mouMqu^;  from  memeket,  a  sparrow-hawk,  as  other 
shooting-implements  were  named  falcon,  faleoTiet.  etc.),  the  firearm  for  infanby,  which 
succeeded  the  arquebus,  and  in  1851  gave  way  before  the  rifle.   See  FntSABiCB. 

■UBKETOiW.  an  obsolete  weapon,  was  a  short  musket  of  very  wide  bore,  carrying  a 
ban     5  oz.,  ana  sometimee  bell-mouthed  like  a  blunderbuss. 

■V8EETKT,  SCHOOLS  OF.  The  principle  governing  the  United  States  and  English 
systems  of  lostruction  is  that  the  average  excellence  In  snooting  of  the  Individual  soTdiei 
la  the  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  of  the  army  in  battle.  The  principle  of  the 
lartnicUon  and  flre  tactics  of  continental  armies  Is  that  Individuals  having  learned  to 
point  their  rifles  well,  must  learn  to  place  their  skill  entirely  under  the  control  of  their 
leaders,  with  the  least  possible  exercise  of  individual  jjudgment.  The  independent  flrn 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  its  loose  formation  oi  successive 
lines  of  skirmishers  without  cohesion  in  themselves  or  between  each  other,  while  the 
necessities  of  fire  control  in  continental  armies  require  a  skirmish  line  formed  of  small 
cohesive  units,  supported  by  successive  lines  of  ckned  bodies  whose  size  increase  to  the 
rear,  securing  solidity  by  giving  to  each  commanding  officer  the  support  necessary  to 
cany  out  his  own  share  of  tbe  action,  so  that  command  is  organized  In  depth  rather  than 
in  length.  Although  there  is  no  school  of  mtisketry  in  this  country,  as  is  to  be  found  In 
some  of  the  foreign  countries,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  annually  given  to  the  matter  of 
target  firing,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  knowledge  of  the  rifle,  accuracy  in  its  use, 
anoefficiency  of  Are  when  bodies  of  men  are  acting  in  concert.  The  course  of  instruction 
embraces  three  main  divisions  :  preliminarydrillsand  exercises,  individual  range  practice, 
nage  or  field  practice  of  the  company  as  a  body.  In  each  Department  tliere  is  an  In* 
(pector  of  Bifle  Practice  to  report  upon  the  degree  of  prdfldency  attained  by  the  troops, 
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and  accurate  records  are  kept  of  all  the  firing  that  takes  place.  Each  year  there  is  an 
allowance  of  ammuuition  oi  $7.60  per  man ;  with  reloading  and  care  this  is  sufficient  far 
1.500  rounds.  The  practice  begins  at  the  shortest  ranges,  and  the  men  qualify  at  every 
range  up  to  600  yards  before  they  become  mark$men,  and  up  to  1000  yards  before  they 
become  akirmufiert.  Badges  are  awarded  to  both  sharpshooters  and  marksmen.  The 
former's  badge  is  worn  permanently,  and  a  bar  is  added  to  the  badge  for  each  three 
years  during  which  qualification  is  renewed.  The  marksman's  badge  may  be  worn  only 
until  the  close  of  the  target  year  next  succeeding  the  year  of  issue,  unless  qualification 
is  renewed.  A  marksman's  pin,  which  is  issued  for  three  qualifications  as  marksman, 
is  worn  permanently.  Department,  Divisional,  and  Army  teams  compete,  nod  prizes  arel 
awarded  the  winners. 

The  English  system  differs  but  slightly  ftx)m  our  own.  The  French  have  a  very 
thorough  system,  embracing  a  great  amount  of  theoretical  instruction,  and  very  mncn 
more  attention  is  paid  to  collective  firing  and  battle  firing  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  Germans  have  school  practice,  battle  practice,  and  instruction  practice,  and  have  a 
system  of  medals  and  rewards  for  efficiency.  Their  men  are  trained  to  make  a  judlcioua 
selection  between  two  sights  and  of  the  point  of  aim,  rather  than  to  fumble  with  a 
sliding  leaf  at  the  critical  instant  of  dose  action.  They  spend  but  little  time  in  individual 
instracUon  at  ranges  over  400  metres,  and  bevond  600  metres  such  effort  is  thought  usdeas. 
Great  importance  on  the  other  hand  is  attaclied  to  mass  firing  at  ranges  over  400  metres. 
The  Italians  go  very  much  more  than  other  armies  into  the  questions  relating  to  effects 
of  range  on  efflclency  of  fire  :  vulnerability  of  different  formations,  including  tJie  various 
positions  taken  by  men  when  firing ;  the  use  of  the  magazine  ;  and  the  effects  of  rapidity 
of  fire  on  accuracy — reaching  the  conclusion  that  infantry,  either  in  close  or  skirmish- 
ing order,  firing  at  will  with  good  aim.  readily  expends  three  rounds  a  minute  and  that 
it  IS  better  to  economize  ammunition  by  pauses  in  the  firing,  than  to  try  to  fire  slowly 
and  continuously. 

KUBKinO'inil,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  central  Ohio  ;  drained  by  the  Licking  and  Muskingum 
rivers  and  several  creeks  ;  intersected  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pittsburg,  Cinciu- 
nati  and  Bt.  Louis,  and  the  Muskingum  YsJley  railroads ;  about  0G1  sa.m.;  m^.  DO, 
51,310,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  sofl  fertde  ;  tiiere 
are  forests  of  valuable  woodland  ;  wheat,  Indian  com,  hay,  and  daiiy  products  are  the 
staples  ;  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  are  found.  The  Ohio  canal  passes  through  thecoimiy; 
ana  there  are  numerous  factories  of  bricks,  carriages,  saddles  and  harness,  woolen  and 
cotton  goods,  etc.   Co.  seat,  Zaneaville. 

Hu&KUiO'UK  BIVEB,  flowing  8.e.  through  Ohio,  and  emptying  Into  the  Ohio 
river;  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tuscarawas  and  Walhonding  rivers.    The  entire 
length  from  Cosiiocton  to  Marietta  is  135  m.,  and  the  stream  passes  through  Muskingum, 
Morgan,  and  Washington  counties,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  Dresden.   The  river  fur- 
ouhes  water-power  for  many  factories  at  Zanesville  and  Marietta  and  elsewhere. 

■trSKOEA,  a  free  grant  district  In  n,  Ontario,  Canada;  forming  with  Parry  Sound 
an  electoral  district;  pop.  of  latter,  '91,  26,515.    Co.  town,  Bracebridge. 

miBK  OX,  So8  tnoaehatug,  or  Ovibot  timehatut,  an  animal  of  the  family  hovida, 
regarded  as  a  connecting-link  between  oxen  and  sheep.  It  inhabits  the  most  northern 
tufrts  of  America,  enduring  the  winter  even  of  Memlle  island  and  l^nka'  land;  but, 
like  many  other  animala,  it  is  partially  migratory,  some  individuiUs  or  herds  seeking 
more  southern  regions  and  better  pastures  on  the  approach  of  winter,  while  some  remain 
In  the  fuTtheftt  north.  It  is  not  found  in  Greenland,  Spitzhcrgen,  or  Siberia.  The  musk 
ox  is  scarcely  equal  in  size  to  the  smallest  of  Highland  cattle,  but  appears  larger  from 
the  profusion  of  long  matted  woolen  hair  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  which  hangs 
almost  to  the  ground.  The  head  is  covered  with  long  hair  as  well  as  the  body,  the  face 
alone  having  snort  hair.  Beneath  the  long  hair  there  is  a  thick  coat  of  exquisitely  fine 
wool  The  head  is  large  and  broad;  the  u)rehead  convex;  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle 
haiiy.  The  horns  are  verv  broad  at  tlie  base,  and  in  the  male  meet  on  the  forehead; 
they  do  not  rise  but  bend  down  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  curve  outwards  and 
upwards  towards  the  tip,  which  tapers  to  a  shai-p  point.  They  are  about  S  ft.  long 
measured  along  the  curvature ;  and  about  2  ft.  In  girth  at  the  base ;  a  pair  of  them  some-^ 
times  weighing  60  pounds.  The  Hmhs  are  short,  the  legs  have  short  hair.  The  tail  is 
very  short,  and  is  covered  wilh  long  hur,  so  that  it  is  undistinguiahable  to  the  sight. 
The  general  color  is  brown.  The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  has  dwrter  hair  on 
the  (^estand  throat,  and  smaller  horns.  Hie  frog  of  the  hoof  is  short  and  parUally 
covered  with  hair;  the  foot-marks  are  veir  similar  to  those  of  the  rdndeer. 

The  musk  ox  feeds  on  grass,  twigs,  lichens,  etc.  It  is  fleet  and  active,  very  sare 
footed  on  rocky  ground,  and  ascends  or  descends  very  steeps  hills  with  great  ease.  It  is 
gregarious;  the  herds  generally  number  30  or  40.  The  powerful  faorns  are  excellent 
weapons  of  defense  against  wolves  and  bears,  which  are  often  not  only  repelled  but 
killed.  When  musk  oxen  are  assailed  by  firearms,  however,  they  generally,  huddle 
more  and  more  closely  together,  and  do  not  even  seek  safety  by  flight,  so  long  as  the 
assailants  are  unseen.  The  flesh  is  much  prized  by  the  Esquimaux,  but  retains  much  of 
the  strong  musky  odor  which  characterizes  tlie  living  animal.  The  horns  are  used  for 
various  purposes;  particularly  the  wide  base  for  vessels.   The  fine  wool  hsb  been  qnin 
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•ad  voren  into  a  faliric  softer  than  ^tk.  attempt  luu  yet  been  made  to  domesticate 
dM  miuk  ox.   See  illus.,  Hahvaua,  toI,  IX. 

MUSK  PL&ST,  ISvBK  Boot.  Hubk  Tree,  Musk  Wood.  Different  parts  of  a  number 
(tf  plants  smell  more  or  less  strongly  of  musk.  Among  these  are  the  common  little 
mnsk  plant,  the  musk-tree  of  Van  Diemen'a  land  (see  Aster),  and  the  musk  ochro 
(see  HxBiectrB]. — The  musk-tree  of  Jamaica  (moiehoxylum  twartziti  belongs  to  the  nat- 
ural order  mdiaeea.  It  emits  from  all  parts  a  smell  of  musk. — All  parts  of  guarta 
ffrmuk/eHa.  another  tree  of  the  same  order,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  sometimes  called 
mask  wood,  also  smells  strongly  of  musk,  but  particularly  the  bark,  which  is  used  In 
peifomeiy. — ^The  drug  called  sa.veK  Root  or  Saxbul  is  brou^t  from  the  east,  and  ia 
the  root  of  a  plant  supposed  to  be  of  the  natural  order  umMl^m»;  but  the  plant  is 
unknown,  dot  is  It  c^teln  whether  Its  native  country  is  Persia,  or  some  more  remote 
r^on  of  central  Ada.   It  has  a  pure  musky  odor,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  musk. 

XUK  BAT,  or  Desman  ^ngffals  or  gatmm),  a  genus  of  insectivorous  qiudrupeds  of 
the  shrew  (q.v.)  family  (a^rmiKsX  differing  ntun  tCs  true  shrews  («orfir)  in  having  two 
very  small  teeth  between  the  two  laige  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  upper  incisors 
flattened  and  triangular.  Behind  tliese  lodsors  are  six  or  seven  small  teeth  (lateral 
iocisofs  or  false  canine  teeth)  and  four  jagged  molars.  The  muzzle  is  elongated  Into  a 
small  flexible  proboacis,  which  is  coiistAntTy  in  motion.  The  eyes  are  very  small;  there 
are  no  extemu  ears;  the  fur  is  long,  straight,  and  divergent;  the  tail  long,  scaly,  and 
flattened  at  the  ddes.  All  the  feet  nave  five  toes,  fully  webbed;  and  the  animals  are 
entirely  aaaatic,  inhabiting  lakes  and  rivers,  and  making  holes  in  the  banks  with  Uie 
entrance  from  beneatti  the  surface  of  the  water.  Only  two  species  are  known,  one  (if. 
or  €f.  pffrmaiea)  about  8  in,  long,  with  tail  as  long  as  tne  body,  a  native  of  the  streams  of 
the  Pyrenees ;  another  larger  species  (3f.  or  G.  tnoschata),  very  plentiful  in  the  Volga 
and  other  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  s.  of  Russia,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  Uie  common  hedge- 
hog, with  tail  about  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  body.  The  Russian  desman  is 
blockish  above,  whitish  beneath ;  it  has  lon^  silky  hair,  with  a  softer  felt  beneath,  and 
its  for  is  held  in  some  esteem.  Desman  skms,  however,  are  chiefly  valued  on  account 
oi  the  musky  odor  which  they  long  exhale,  and  which  is  derived  from  a  fatty  secretion 
pndnoed  by  small  ft^licles  under  the  Udl  of  the  animaL   The  desman  feeds  on  leeches, 

Siiatic  larva,  eta,  searching  for  them  in  the  mud  by  means  of  Its  flextbia  proboscis.  It 
dom,  If  ever,  Toiuntarily  leaves  the  water,  euept  In  tiie  interin-  oi  its  burrows, 
which  are  sometimes  20  ft.  long. 

KU8K  KAT,  Sor«x  muriniu,  an  Indian  spedes  of  shrew  (q.T.),  in  size  about  equal  to 
the  common  brown  rat.  In  form  and  color  much  resembling  the  common  shrew  of  Britain, 
but  remarkable  for  the  powerful  musky  odor  of  a  secretion  which  proceeds  from  gluidi 
on  its  belly  and  flanks. 

KUSK  BAT.   See  Musquash. 

MUSLnr,  a  cotton  fabric  of  oriental  origin.  Is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Mosul,  in  Hespotamia,  where  this  material  was  at  one  time  very  largely  manu- 
factured. At  present  no  such  trade  exists  there;  and  for  muslins,  of  the  common  kinds 
at  least,  the  Indian  market  depends  upon  the  manu^tures  of  Bnj^and  and  France.  But 
no  European  manufacturer  has  ever  been  able  to  rival  the  wonderfully  fine  muslins  of 
Dacca.  This  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  fineness  of  the  yam,  although  that  too  is 
very  great,  hut  from  the  marvelous  fineness  conjoined  witii  a  most  delicate  softness  to 
the  touch.  The  fineness  of  the  yarn  is  so  great  that  until  lately  no  machineiy  could  pro- 
duce anything  like  ift;  a  piece  of  Dacca  mualin,  shown  in  the  iatemational  exhibition 
(186^  was  81  ft.  in  length  by  8  ft.  in  width,  imd  contained  in  a  square  inch  104  worn 
threada  and  100  weft  .threads^  yet  the  entire  piece  weighed  only  8i  ounces.  A  French 
nanu&cturer,  M.  Thivel  Hichon  of  Tavare,  has  made  a  muslin  of  English  yam  spun  by 
the  Messrs.  Hoiddsworth  of  Manchester,  which  surpassed  the  finest  Dacca  in  the  exces- 
^ve  thinness  of  the  yarn,  but  it  wanted  its  delicate  softness.  Muslin  is  much  less  com- 
pact in  its  texture  than  <^ico.  indeed  it  more  nearly  resembles  gauze  in  appearance;  but 
It  is  woven  plain,  without  any  twisting  of  the  weft  threads  with  those  of  the  warp.  The 
manufacture  of  muslins  in  Great  Britam  and  France  is  very  extensive,  especially  printed 
muslins,  in  which  the  patterns  are  produced  by  the  same  processes  as  in  caUco-pnntlng. 
See  WsATCTa. 

1K1)8KDJ>,  a  Persian  throne  of  state. 

KVIOFEA'OIDX.  See  PxiANTAIN-eater. 

MtrrPBATT,  Jaxks  Sheridan,  ph.d.,  1821-71 ;  b.  Ireland;  when  a  boy  made  a 
tour  on  the  continent,  tmd  studied  chemistry  with  Prof.  Graham  of  Glasgow.  In  1888 
be  poaessed  snffldent  knowledge  of  chemistiT  to  take  oharge  of  the  chemical  depart- 
ment of  a  lai^  Manchester  manufactory.  After  an  unsuccessf ol  business  experiment  in 
America,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  chranlstry,  which  he  pun 
sued  under  Liebig,  at  Oiessen,  1848-45.  There  he  published  an  edition  of  Plattner's 
TnKUiae  on  ^a^apipe,  and  took  the  decree  of  fh.d.,  with  a  thesis  tiaolng  theresem- 
Uance  between  the  carbonates  and  sulphites.  In  1847  he  produced  a  number  of  new 
substances  from  the  sulphoKiyanides  oi  ethyl  and  methvl.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1848  he  established  and  became  superintendent  of  a  college  of  chemistry  at  Liverpool. 
Front  1864  to  1860  he  was  engaged  on  a  dictionary  of  chcmistiy,  which  was  also  pub- 
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llshed  In  this  country  and  tmulated  into  French  and  German.   His  Chttlinet  Quantita' 

tine  AruHjymfor  StuaenU  has  had  a  considBrable  circulation, 

KTTS'QTIASH,  Mubk-rat,  or  Ondatra,  PSfer  zibethieus,  a  rodent  quadruped,  a  native 
of  North  America,  It  is  the  only  known  species  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs  which 
is  characterized  by  dentition  similar  to  tiiat  of  the  voles;  in  some  other  characters  more 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  beaver.  The  musquash  to  in  shape  nearly  dmilar  to  the  brown 
rat;  the  head  and  body  are  about  IS  in.  in  len^,  the  tail  10  inches.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  a  short  downy  dark-brown  fur,  mtermixed  with  longer  and  coarser  bairs. 
It  is  common  in  almost  all  parts  of  Horth  America,  from  lat.  80  to  lat.  69°,  except  in 
the  soutlicrn  alluvial  districtfi.  It  is  a  very  aquatic  animal,  seldom  wandering  from  the 
rivers,  liikcs,  or  marshes  in  which  it  makes  its  abode.  The  fur  is  in  demand,  and  forms 
an  article  of  commerce — skins  in  large  number  being  still  exported  from  America  to 
Britain  and  other  European  countries.  The  musquash  burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams 
and  ponds;  the  entrances  of  Its  burrows  being^  always  under  water,  so  that  it  must  dive 
to  reach  them.  In  marshes  the  musquash  builds  a  kind  of  but,  collecting  coarse  grasses 
and  mud,  and  raising  the  fabric  from  2  to  4  ft.  above  Uie  water.  The  fiesh  of  the  mus- 
quash, at  those  seasons  when  it  is  fat,  is  in  some  request  among  the  American  Inriima^ 
and  is  said  to  be  not  unpalatable. 

inrs^L,  Mytiltu,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  moliusks,  the  type  of  the  family  mj/H- 
Uda,  which,  however,  is  much  more  restricted  than  the  Linnsan  genus  mytUut.  The 
my^diB  belong  to  the  division  of  lameUibranehiata,  called  by  Lamarck  dimyaria,  having 
two  adductor  muscles — muscles  employed  in  closing  the  valves  of  the  sbeU.  The  mantle 
has  a  distinct  anal  orifice;  the  foot  is  small;  and  there  is  a  large  byatut  (q.v.),  which  is 
divided  into  fibers  to  its  base.  The  valves  of  the  shell  are  equal;  the  hinge  is  destitute 
of  teeth.  Some,  but  few,  of  the  apccies  are  found  in  fresh  water.  See  Dbsibsena. 
Borne  (^ikodomm)  burrow  In  stone.  How  they  do  it  is  utterly  unknown,  but  they  do 
burrow  even  in  the  hardest  stone ;  and  some  small  tropical  species  excavate  for  themselves 
holes  in  the  shells  of  great  limpets.  The  Uthodomi  are  sometimes  called  date-theSg. 
Some  of  them  are  veir  beautiful,  which  is  the  case  also  with  the  true  mussels,  after  tba 
epidermis  is  removed.  Even  the  CouHON  Mussel  (3f.  eduU$)  then  exhibits  beautiful 
veins  of  blue.  This  species  is  very  abundant  on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  much  used  aa 
bait  by  fisliermen.  It  is  gregarious,  and  is  found  in  vast  beds,  closely  crowded,  adherine 
by  the  byssus  to  rocks,  ete.  These  beds  are  usually  uncovered  at  low  water.  The  fdieU 
is  oblong;  at  its  greatest  size  about  8  in.  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad.  Mussels, 
when  young,  move  about  by  means  of  the  foot,  with  which  they  lay  hold  of  objects  and 
drag  themselves  along,  until  they  find  some  suitable  spot  to  anchor  themselves  br  a 
byssus.  If  detached,  they  soon  And  another  anchorage.  In  an  aquarium  they  reaaily 
attach  their  byssus-threads  even  to  the  smooth  glass,  and  the  threads  may  be  broken 
more  easily  thau  separated  from  the  glass.  An  ingenious  and  important  application  of 
the  strength  of  these  threads  has  been  made  by  the  French,  to  render  Cheruourg  break- 
water more  secure  by  binding  the  loose  stones  together,  for  which  purpose  it  was  planled 
with  tons  of  mussels.  The  common  mussel  is  much  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is 
generally  found  quite  wholesome;  yet  it  sometimes  proves  poisonous,  particularly  in 
spring  and  summer,  either  causing  blotehes,  swellings,  and  an  eruption,  accompanied 
with  asthma,  or  a  kind  of  paralysis,  and  even  sometimes  producing  delirium  and  death. 
See  F&Bsa-WATBH  Mussel.  See  iUus.,  MoLLUSKe,  figs.  6, 11, 13. 

KUB'SEUTrBOH,  a  small  seaport  town  and  parliamentary  bui^  of  loTOtland,  In  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  m.  n.  by  e.  of  Dalkeith. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Esk  Is  the  fishing  village  of  Fisherrow.  Tanning,  leather-dress- 
ing, and  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  nets,  and  salt  are  carried  on.  The  harbor  at  Fish- 
errow is  frequented  by  coasting  craft,  and  by  small  vessels  from  Holland  and  the  Baltic. 
Timber,  oll-cake,  bark,  seeds,  and  hides  are  initH>rtpd ;  coal  Is  the  chief  export.  On  the 
"  links,"  a  famous  golfing  ground,  the  Edinburgh  races  take  place  annually.  Musselburgh 
unites  with  I^eith  and  Portobello  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.    Pop.  *9t,  1SS8. 

XUBSST,  Louis  Chables  Alfred  de,  one  of  the  foremoBt  of  recent  French  poets, 
was  b.  at  Paris  Nov.  11,  1810.  He  studied  in  succession  medicine,  law,  finance,  and 
painting;  but  finally,  under  the  influence  of  the  romantic  school  (q.v.),  d.^voted  himself 
to  poet^.  The  first  work  that  attracted  notice  was  Les  Contes  ^Sk^tgne  et  d'ltaiie  (1830). 
which  by  tlieir  elegant  but  audacious  sensuousncBS  gave  deep  offense.  Le  Spedcuie  dant  v  n 
Ihutsttil  (1833)  is  a  strange  medley  of  contrasts.  Let  JVuito  (1840)  admittedly  show  his 
lyrical  power  at  its  best.  Many  of  the  Cam&Ues  et  Prowrbt  were  popular  on  the  stagp; 
and  Muaset  wrote  several  prose  romances.  In  185S  he  was  admitt^  to  the  SSrench 
academy.  He  died  at  Paris  May  2,  1867.  The  exquisite  beauty,  tenderness,  and  power 
of  much  of  Musset's  work  is  continually  marred  by  the  morbid  pessimism  of  a  man  pre- 
maturely old,  disillusioned,  Naee;  on  this  very  ground  Musset  is  often  regarded  as  the 
representative  poet  of  the  modern  Parisian, 

WasSSY,  Reuben  Ducoim,  an  American  surgeon :  b.  N.  H.,  1780;  d.  Boston, 
1866;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1808;  Philadelphia  1809;  practiced  medicine  and  sur- 
gery at  Salem  1809-14;  professor  of  practice  of  medicine  at  Dartmouth  1814-19,  and  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  from  tlie  latter  date  to  1688,  when  he  removed  to  OinciniuUi 
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became  professor  of  surgery  Id  the  Cfneinnatl  coll^  of  medicine  and  surgery,  occupy- 
ing the  chair  till  1852,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Miami  medl- 
cu  collie,  where  he  remained  till  ISGO,  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  He  was  a  hold 
and  successful  operator,  and  was  the  iirst  to  ligate  both  common  carotid  arteries,  an 
operation  which  was  successful  In  its  results. 

mrsSET,  William  Hebebdon,  m.d,,  1818-82;  b.  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  son  of  Reuben  D. ; 
d.  CinciDoati,  O.;  graduated  at  the  Ohio  Medical  coll.,  1848;  and  subsequently  BtudicMl 
in  Paris.  He  settled  in  Cincinnati,  and  practiced  as  a  surgeon;  was  vice-president  of 
the  Amwican  medical  aaso.,  1864,  and  Bubsequently  of  the  Ohio  State  medical  asso. ; 
and  held  varloua  positions  in  hospitals  and  colleges;  waa  commissioned  brigade-surgeon, 
1861,  and  lieut.-col,  and  medical  inspector  of  the  U.  S.  army,  1862,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  waa  surgeon-general  of  Ohio.  He  founded  the  Mussey  medical  and  sclentiflc 
library,  in  Cincinnati,  to  which  he  gave  several  thousand  publications ;  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Natural  History  society  of  Chiclnnati. 

MUUUlJUn,  Mo^eman,  a  Mohammedan  (from  Arab.  Balama),  equivalent  to  Moa. 
lem,  of  which  word  it  fs,  properly  speaking,  the  plural ;  used  in  Persian  fashion  for 
the  singular.  We  need  hardly  add  that  this  Arabic  plural  termination  of  "tn"  has 
nothlDg  wliatever  to  do  vith  our  word  man,  and  that  a  further  English  plural  in 
mm  is  both  barbarous  and  absurd. 

KUBTAVO.   See  HORSE. 

KDBTASD,  Sinapia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eruetfera,  having  vellow 
flowers,  aud  linear  or  oblong  pods,  which  terminate  in  a  sword- shaped  and  compressed 
or  4- cornered  beak,  and  contain  one  row  of  seeds.  The  seeds  are  globular,  and  their  co- 
tyledons conduplicate.— The  moat  important  species  is  Buck  m.xmxxRi>  {8.  niffra), 
an  annual,  which  grows  wild  in  fields  and  by  waysides  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain.  Its  pods  are  bluntly  4- 
aogled,  smooth,  erect,  and  lie  close  to  thestem,  tlieir  valves  l-nerved;  the  leaves  are 
smooth,  the  lower  leaves  lyrate,  the  upper  leave  linear-lanceolata.  The  seeds  are  brown- 
ish black.— WniTB  Mtotabd  (A  aOa),  also  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
ioutheni  parts  of  Britain,  is  an  annual,  having  divergent  pods  oorered  with  sUlf  hairs, 
the  valves  S-nerred,  the  seeds  yellowish,  the  leaves  piunatifid.— Both  these  species  are 
cultivated  in  England  and  elsewhere,  for  their  seeds,  which  are  ground  into  powder  and 
mixed  with  water,  to  make  the  well-known  condiment  called  muttard.  The  powder  of 
the  seeds  Is  also  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  rubefacient  The  use  of  mustard  as  a  con- 
diment is  often  found  favorable  to  digestion.  Mustard  seeds  depend  for  their  pungency 
on  a  prindplawhiobj/when  water  is  added  to  black  mustard,  forms  volatile  oil  ofmu^ard. 
(See  next  arUde.)  There  is  also  in  the  seeds  a  bland  fixed  oil,  qU  cjf  miutard,  which  is 
obtained  f  rran  them  by  expression,  and  constitutes  about  2S  per  cent  of  their  weight.  The 
cake  which  remuns  after  the  oil  is  expressed  is  too  scrid  to  be  freely  used  for  f eediDg  cattle. 
It  is  black  mustard  which  is  chiefly  cultivated,  its  seeds  being  more  pungent  and  power- 
ful than  that  of  white  mustard;  but  there  Is  more  difliculty  in  removing  the  skin  of  its 
seed  than  tliat  of  white  must^,  which  Is  therefore  often  preferred,  hut  more  in  England 
than  on  tiie  continent  of  Europe.  Musturd  requires  a  very  rich  soil.  It  is  cultivated  on 
the  alluvial  lands  of  the  level  eastern  counties  of  England.  Wisbeach,  in  Cambridge- 
shir^  is  the  great  mustard  market  of  England. — White  mustard  is  often  sown  in  gardens 
and  forced  in  hot-houses,  to  be  used  In  the  seed-leaf  as  a  small  salad,  having  a  faeasant 
pungency.  It  is  also  sometimes  sown  for  feeding  sheep,  when  turnip  or  rape  has  failed, 
bdng  of  very  rapid  growth,  although  Inferior  in  quantity  of  crop. — Wild  Mustard, 
or  C&ABLOCE  (8.  arvetMa),  which  is  distinguished  by  turgid  and  knotty  pods  with  many 
angles  and  longer  than  the  two-edged  beak,  is  a  most  troublesome  annual  weed  in  corn- 
fields in  Britain,  often  making  them  yellow  with  its  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 
Its  seeds  are  said  to  have  yielded  the  original  DvrTiam  mnstard,  and  are  still  gathered  for 
mixing  with  those  of  the  cultivated  species.  The  blaod  oil  of  the  seeds  Is  used  for  lam|^ 


diment;  as  are  those  of  8.  dimotoma  and  8.  glauca,  also  cultivated  in  India.  The  oil  of 
the  seeds  is  much  used  throughout  India  for  lamps. — HiLLMnsTARDisadifferent genus, 
^nuu  (q,v.)-~The  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture  Is  supposed  to  be  galtadora  Pemea,  a 
small  tree  of  the  natural  order  talmdoracea,  a  small  order  allied  to  myninaeeeB,  It 
aboonds  in  many  parts  of  the  east.  Tlie  seed  has  no  aromatic  pungeni^,  and  is  used 
Hke  mustard.   The  fruit  is  a  berry  with  a  pungent  taste. 

Mani^atiure. — The  manufacture  of  mustara  as  it  was  originally  used  in  this  country, 
and  as  it  still  is  on  the  continent,  consisted  in  Bimi)ly  grinding  the  seed  into  a  very  flue 
meal  A  false  taste,  however,  arose  foi  having  an  improved  color,  and  tlie  flour  of  mus- 
tard was  introduced,  in  which  only  the  interior  portion  of  the  seed  fs  used,  the  husk 
being  separated,  as  the  bran  is  from  whcaten  flour.  This  causes  a  great  loss  of  flavor, 
as  the  pungent  oil,  on  which  the  flavor  chiefly  depends,  exists  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  husk. — Hence  other  materials,  such  as  capsicum  powder,  and  other  very  pungent 
mattere,  are  added  to  bring  up  the  flavor,  and  whcaten  flour  aod  other  substances  ani 
added  to  increase  the  bulk  ana  tJie  Ughtozss  of  color. 
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■miABD,  Oil  or.  The  seeds  both  of  the  black  and  the  white  muetard  yield  hf 
ezpresdon  a  large  quantity  of  a  bland  fixed  oil,  but  they  do  not  contain  any  essential  or 
Tolatile  oil  nadr  formed.  It  is  only  the  black  mustard  which  by  distillation  yields  the 
oompound  usually  known  as  the  oil  or  essence  of  mustard,  and  which  is  in  reali^  sulpbo- 
c^amde  of  allyl  (see  Garlic,  Oil  of)  contaminated  with  a  llttie  brown  reainous  matter 
from  which  It  may  be  freed  by  simple  re-distillation. 

When  first  obttdned,  it  is  a  colorless  fluid,  which  gradually  becomes  yellowisli.  It 
has  a  painfully  pungent  odor  and  acrid  taste;  and  when  applied  to  the  skin,  U  speedily 
ndaes  a  blister.  It  u  soluble  in  all  proportions  In  alcohol,  but  dissolves  ver^  sparingly 
in  water.  In  the  article  already  referred  to,  it  has  been  shown  that  this  oil  and  oil  of' 
gu-Uc  are  naturally  convertible  Into  one  another;  incomblnation  with  ammonia  it  forms  a 
compound  which  Is  termed  thioHnnamiM,  or  aUylthio  urea,  and  which  combines  directly 
with  adds  like  a  true  organic  base.    Its  mode  of  formation  is  explained  by  the  equation : 


By  digesting  oil  of  mustard  with  alkalies,  or  with  bydrated  oxide  of  lead,  we  also  obtain 
a  feeble  base  termed  nnopo&'ne,  or  diaUyl  urea,  CO  :  (NH-CiHe)f 

The  oil  is  formed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  volatile  oil  of  almonds  (q.v.)  The 
black  mustard  contains  the  potash  salt  of  a  compound  termed  myronic  add,  and  a  pecu- 
liar coagulable  nitrogenous  ferment,  which,  when  the  crushed  seed  is  moistened  with, 
water,  act  upon  each  oUier,  and  deraop  the  dSL  It  is  Uie  gradual  formation  of  this  oil, 
when  powdered  mustard  and  warm  water  are  mixed,  that  occBaions  the  special  action  of 
ttie  common  mustard  poultice.  The  pungency  of  mustaid  as  a  oondlmenti  ot  lum»«dr 
Ish,  etc,  is  m^ly  due  to  the  presence  of  this  oiL 

KirSTELIDa,  a  family  of  digitlerade  camivora  (q.v).,  mostly  forming  the  genus 
muttda  of  Linnnus;  now  divided  mto  a  number  of  genera,  in  which  are  ranked  the 
weasel,  ermine  or  stoat,  sable,  marten,  ferret,  polecat,  mink,  skunk,  etc.  The  mustelidro 
are  distinguished  by  the  elongated  form  of  the  body  and  the  shortness  of  the  limbs;  also 
by  having  generally  four  or  five  molars  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  five  or  six  iu 
the  lower.  On  each  side  of  both  jaws  there  Is  a  single  tuberculate  tooth.  All  the  feet 
have  five  toee.  The  skull  is  much  elcmgated  behind  the  eyes.  The  mustelldse  disfday 
great  litheness  and  supplenefls  of  movemmt  Th«y  ate  vaiy  oamivoroua.  Otters  are 
ranked  among  the  mustdidee. 

llUSTiSB  (It  mot^rwre,  from  Lat  nhmjrimfv,  to  show)  is  a  calling  over  of  the  names  of 
all  the  men  compodng  a  regiment  or  a  ship's  company.  Each  man  present  answers  to 
his  name,  those  not  answering  being  returned  as  absent  The  muster-roll  fnun  which 
the  names  are  called'  is  the  pay-master's  voucher  for  the  pay  he  issues,  and  must  be 
signed  by  the  commanding  officer,  the  adjutant,  and  himself.  The  crime  of  signing  a 
false  muster-roll,  or  of  personating  another  individual  at  a  muster,  is  Jield  most  severely 
punishable — by  imprisonment  and  flog^ag  for  a  common  soldier,  by  immediate  cashier- 
ing in  the  case  of  an  officer.  In  regiments  of  the  line  a  muster  is  taken  on  tlie  34th  of 
eaich  month;  in  ships  of  war,  weekly.  The  muster  after  a  battle  is  a  melancholy  pro- 
ceeding, intended  to  show  the  casualties  death  has  wrought.  The  word  muster  was 
formeny  in  eeneral  use  in  this  country  as  a  term  for  the  annual  review  and  inspection 
of  the  militia ;  a  sense  wlitch  it  still  has  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  See  Gkmbbak 
Tkuszvo  Day,  under  Day. 

KUTX,  a  small  Inrtrument  used  to  modify  Uh  soimd  of  the  violin  or  vlolonodla  It 
is  made  of  hard  wood,  ivory,  or  brass,  and  is  attached  to  the  bridge  by  means  of  a  slit, 

a  leg  of  it  being  interjected  between  every  two  strings.  Tli«  use  of  the  mute  both  softens 
the  tone  and  imparts  to  it  a  peculiar  muffled  and  tremulous  quality,  which  is  aomeiiines 
very  effective.  Its  application  is  indicated  by  the  letters  or  con  aordino,  and  its  dis- 
continuance by  or  geiaa  sordino.  The  mute  is  sometimes  used  for  the  comet,  bein^f 
inserted  into  me  bell  of  the  instrument,  thereby  subduing  the  sound  and  producing  the 
effect  of  great  distance.  ' 

ICTJTIFT  (Fr.  mutimr,  from  muUn,  "riotous."  "Mutin"  is  connected  with  the  old 
French  meute,  still  seen  in  imeute,  a  "sedition,"  and  is  therefore  from  the  Latin  motere, 
"to  move"  or  "stir  up."  The  supposition  tiiat  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
mutio,  a  "  mattering,"  is  a  mistake).  The  term  is  used  to  denote  behavior  either  bv- 
word  or  deed  subversive  of  discipline,  or  tending  to  undermine  superior  authority.  Till 
lately  mutiny  comprised  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  sovereign,  royal  &mUy,  or  gen- 
eral commanding,  quarrehng,  and  resisting  arrest  while  quarreling;  nut  these  offenses 
have  now  been  rrouced  to  the  lesser  crime  of  "  mutinous  conduct.'^  The  acta  now  con- 
stituting mutiny  proper  are  exciting,  causing,  or  joining  in  any  mutinr  or  sedition ;  when 
present  thereat,  failing  to  use  the  utmort  effort  to  suppress  it;  when,  knowing  of  a 
mutiny  or  intended  mutiny,  failing  to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  commanding  officer; 
striking  a  superior  officer,  or  using  or  offering  any  violence  against  him  whue  In  Uie 
execution  of  nis  duty:  disobeying  the  lawful  command  of  a  superior  officer.  The  pun- 
ishment awarded  by  the  mutiny  act  to  these  crimes  is.  if  the  culprit  be  an  officer,  death 
(HTsucb  other  punishment  as  a  general  cotut-martlal  shall  award;  if  a  sglijier,  de^h. 
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penal  aervitude  for  not  less  than  four  years,  or  such  other  puoishmeot  aa  a  general  court- 
martial  shall  awud.  As  the  crime  of  mutiny  has  a  tendency  to  immediately  destroy  all 
autlumty  and  all  cohesion  in  the  naval  or  military  body,  commanding  offlcera  nave 
stione  powers  to  atop  H  summarily.  A  drum-head  court-martial  may  sentence  an 
ofZeiraer,  and  U  the  case  be  urgent,  and  the  spread  of  the  mutiny  apprehended,  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  mutineer  may  follow  within  a  few  minutes  or  the  datection 
of  his  mme.  It,  however,  behooves  commanding  officers  to  exercise  this  extraordinary 
power  with  great  caution,  as  the  use  of  so  absolute  an  authority  is  narrowly  and  jealously 
watched.  To  prevent  mutiny  among  men  the  officers  should  be  strict  without  harshness, 
kiml  without  familiarity,  attentive  to  all  the  just  rights  of  thdr  subordiqates,  and,  above 
all  thb^  moat  parUcuIar  in  the  carrying  out  to  the  very  letter  of  any  promise  they  may 
have  made. 

MUTUIT  ACT  was  an  act  of  the  British  parliament  paased  from  year  to  year,  investing 
the  crown  with  powers  to  r^^uiate  the  government  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  frame 
ttie  ariicles  of  war.  By  the  bill  of  rights,  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  unless  by  consent  of  parliament,  was  declared  illegal,  and  from  that  time  the  num- 
berof  troops  to  be  maintained,  and  the  cost  of  the  different  branches  of  the  service,  liave 
been  regulated  b^  an  annual  vote  of  the  house  of  commons.  But  parliament  possesses  a 
further  and  very  important  source  of  control  over  the  army.  Soldiers,  in  time  of  war  or 
rebellion,  being  subject  to  martial  law,  mav  be  punished  for  mutiny  or  desertion;  but 
the  occurrence  of  a  mutiny  in  certain  Scotch  reRiments  soon  after  the  revolutiiHi,  raised 
the  question  whether  military  discipline  could  lie  maintained  In  time  of  peaoe;  and  it 
waa  decided  by  the  courts  of  law,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  to  enforce  disci- 
pline and  punish  military  offenses,  a  soldier  was  only  amenable  to  the  common  law  of  the 
country:  if  he  deserted,  he  was  only  liable  for  breach  of  contract,  or  if  he  struck  hia 
officer,  to  an  indictment  for  assault.  The  authority  of  the  legislature  thus  became  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  and  parliament  has,  since  1689,  at 
the  be^nning  of  ever^  session,  conferred  this  and  otiier  powers  in  an  act  called  the 
mutiny  act,  limited  in  its  duration  to  a  year.  Although  it  is  greatl^r  changed  from  the 
form  in  which  it  first  passed,  i7S  years  ago,  the  annual  alterations  in  this  act  are  now 
very  slight,  and  substantially  it  has  a  fixed  form.  The  preamble  starte  with  the  above 
quoted  declaration  from  the  bill  o*  rights,  and  adds  that  it  is  judged  necessary  by  the 
sovereign  and  parliament  that  a  force  of  such  a  number  should  be  continued,  "  for  the 
safety  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  defense  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown;"  while  it 
gives  autliority  to  the  sovereign  to  enact  articles  of  war  for  the  control  and  government 
of  the  force  granted.  The  act  comprises  107  clauses,  of  which  the  first  five  specify  the 
peisons  liable  to  its  provisions — viz.,  all  enlisted  soldiers  or  comjnissiooed  officers  on  full 
pay,  and  to  those  of  Uie  regular  army,  militia,  or  yeomamy,  whrai  employed  on  active  ser- 
vice,  and  to  recruits  for  the  militia  while  under  tralniug.  Clauses  6  to  14  treat  of  courts- 


ment,  the  leading  offenses  being  mutiny,  desertion,  cowardice,  treason,  imabordmatlon, 
for  each  of  which  death  may  be  the  penalty;  frauds,  embezzlement,  etc.,  for  which  penal 
Berritude  is  awarded.  Clauses  29  to  83  provide  for  the  government  of  military  praons, 
and  for  the  reception  of  soldiers  in  civil  jails,  under  the  sentences  of  courts-martial. 
Clauses  84  to  87  enact  rules  to  guide  civil  magistrates  in  apprehending  deserters  or  per- 
aoas  soqtected  of  desertion.  Clause  88  refers  to  furlough;  89  to  41,  on  the  privileges  of 
soldiers,  enact  that  officers  may  not  be  sheriffs  or  mayors;  that  no  person  acquitted 
or  convicted  by  a  dvil  magistrate  or  jury  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  the  same  offense; 
sod  that  soldiers  can  only  be  taken  out  of  the  service  for  debts  above  £80,  and  for 
felony  or  misdemeanor.  Clauses  43  to  59  have  reference  to  enlistment (q. v.);  60  to  74  to 
rtoppagea,  billets,  carriages,  and  ferries,  provldiug  fur  the  compulsory  conveyance  and 
Mitertunment  of  troofKi  by  innkeepers.  Clause  75  relates  to  the  discharge  of  soldiers; 
sod  the  remaining  38  clauses  advert  to  miscellaneous  matters,  and  the  penalties  under 
the  act  on  dvil  functionaries  who  neglect  to  comply  with  its  requirements.  By  clauses 
105  and  106  the  miliUa,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers,  may,  on  emergency,  be  attached  to 
the  regular  forces.  Clause  107  renders  aaoldier  liable  to  mahitain  his  wife  and  children, 
ud  his  bastard  chndnn. 

MUnui  KUTWJL  See  MucruB  SeavoLA. 

MUnUHno  Of  Mdts-htto.  The  mikado,  or  emperor  of  Japan,  claiming  descent  from 
the  original  dynasty,  founded  660  b.c.  His  name  means  *'  the  man  of  peace,"  or  "  weak 
man."  fie  has  no  family  name.  He  Is  the  second  son  of  the  mikado  Eomei  Tenno 
(1847-67);  his  mother,  Pujiwara  Asako.  He  was  born  Nov.  3,  1852,  and  grew  up  in  the 
palace  at  Kioto,  never  seeing  a  foreigner  until  his  nineteenth  year.  On  the  death  of  his 
nUher  Jan.  80, 1867,  he  waa  declared  emperor  under  the  care  of  a  recent.  Upon  the  coup 
Iwaknra  and  others,  Jan.  8, 18W,  the  r^^t  was  dismissed.  Mntannlto  became 
the  actfra  mikado,  and  the  new  government  waa  proclaimed:  tiie  decree  abolishing  for- 
ever the  office  of  "  tycoon  "  being  dated  Feb.  4.  On  Mareh  23  he  gave  the  first  audience 
erer  granted  byan  emperor  of  Japan  to  representatives  of  Christian  nations,  the  envoys 
of  Fimnce  and  Holland  being  admitted.  The  British  minister  (see  Fabkbs,  Sib  H.  S.) 
who  on  the  27th  attempteaa  similar  audience,  had  his  cortege  attacked  by  assassins. 
On  March  28  the  Imperial  decree  was  issued  by  wlilch  treaty  relations  wltiti  foreign 


nations  were  for  the  first  time  acknowledged  by  the  mikado,  and  all  fanatics  whoehoidd 
attack  forelgnera  were  outlawed.  On  April  8,  In  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  N^o  in 
Kioto,  occurred  the  most  momentouB  act  of  his  life,  and  thence  dates  the  real  be^niung 
of  modern  J^>an.  In  presence  of  the  court  nohles  and  feudal  princes  (daimios)  the 
mikado  took  the  oath  which  Is  now  the  basis  of  the  new  government.  The  first  clause 
of  this  oath  is  as  follows  :  "  The  practice  of  discussion  and  debate  shall  be  universally 
adopted,  and  all  measures  shall  be  adopted  by  public  argument."   Besides  this  he 

{)romi8ed  that  the  "  uncivilized  customs  of  former  times"  should  be  broken  tlirougfa,and 
ntellect  and  learuing  sought  for  throughout  the  world,  to  assist  in  leading  Japan  into 
the  path  of  modem  civilization.  From  this  oath  the  reforms  of  the  past  twelve  years 
have  proceeded,  and  the  drift  of  Japanese  politics  toward  constitutional  government  has 
begun.  On  Feb.  7,  1869.  he  removed  the  national  capital  to  Tokio,  and  soon  after 
mvried  Icbijo  Tadaka,  a  noble  lady  of  the  2d  degree  of  the  Ist  rank.  In  1872  he  adopt- 
ed European  dress  and  habits  of  life,  and  has  since  made  many  tours  throughout  the 
empire,  completely  revolutionizing  the  old  traditional  court  and  governmental  etiquette. 
It  ts  largely  to  his  able  guidance  uiat  the  nation  owes  the  policy  that  has  at  last  defeated 
Japan's  traditional  rival  and  enemy,  China,  and  won  for  the  island  empire  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  naUons.   See  Japan. 

KU1TB&,  a  municipality  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district  In  the  N.W.  Provinces, 
23  m.  n.n.e.  of  Bhartpur,  Is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jnmna.  The  fort  was 
built  by  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Jey  Singh  (who  became  prince  of  Amber  in  1608); 
and  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  apartments  is  a  ruinous  observatory,  contatnlng  a  great 
number  of  astronomical  Instruments.  Access  is  had  to  the  river — ^which,  alone  with 
the  town,  is  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindus — by  numerous  ghftts,  omamcDted  with 
little  temples ;  and  its  banks  are,  every  morning  and  evening,  crowded  by  devotees  ot 
aU  ages  and  both  sexes,  to  perform  their  religious  exercises.  In  Hindu  mythology,  it 
is  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  the  divinity  Krislina.  In  honor  of  the  monkey -god  Hanu- 
man,  monkeys  are  here  protected  and  fed,  being  allowed  to  swarm  everywhere.  There 
are  also  great  numbers  of  paroquets,  peacocks,  and  sacred  bulls  at  large,  without  own< 
ers.  There  is  a  very  extensive  milita^  cantonment  about  a  mile  s.  of  the  town.  Mut- 
tra  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  of  mucb  more  importance  than  it  is  at 
present;  and  its  enormous  wealth  and  qilendor  made  it  an  ol^ect  of  attack  to  the  first 
Afffhan  invaders.  Mahmud  of  Ohuznee,  in  1017,  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  breaking  down 
and  burning  all  the  idols,  and  amassing  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which 
the  idols  were  made.  After  this  calamity,  it  sank  into  comparative  obscurity.  In 
Oct,  1808,  it  was,  without  redstance.  occupied      the  British  troopa.  Pop.  *91,  66,400. 

KU'IVAL  ZNSTBVOTnm.    See  Mokitoiual  Btsteh. 

WTTTLE,  a  plain  block  under  the  corona  of  the  cornice  of  the  Doric  s^Ie,  umllar 
In  position  to  the  modallio  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  having  a  number  of  gutta  or 
drops  worked  on  the  under  side.   See  Entablature. 

HTTTSOAS,  or  Chibblas,  a  nation  of  Indians  w.  of  the  Andes,  in  New  Oranada. 
as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Santa  de  Bogota.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  nearest  in 
civilization  to  the  Quichuana.  They  were  quickly  Christianized,  and,  like  all  these 
tribes,  on  the  expulsion  of  llie  Jesuits,  decreased  rapidly  in  numbers  and  intelligence. 
It  secnis  uncertain  whether  the  language  is  really  extinct,  but  it  was  simple,  and  is  usu- 
ally considered  unconnected  with  any  neighboring  group. 

KUZA  ISM  N08ETB,  the  Arab  conqueror  of  Spain,  was  bom  640  A.D.  He  dis- 
played great  bravery  and  bi^  military  talents  in  the  contests  of  that  turbulent  period, 
BO  much  so  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  caliph  general  of  the  arm;^  whic^  was  raised 
for  the  conquest  of  Africa  in  698-99.  After  an  insignificant  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  he  set  out  in  707  for  Mauritania,  conquering  the  kindred  tribes  of  eastern 
Barbary,  and  enrolling  their  warriors  under  his  standard;  and  by  709  the  whole  of 
northern  Africa,  incluaing  the  Gothic  strongholds  on  the  coast,  acknowledged  the  author- 
ity of  the  caliph.  At  this  period  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  com 
piete  disorganization,  and  Muza  Ibn  Noseyr,  seizing  the  favorable  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented, sent  his  lieut.,  Tarik  Ibn  Zeiad,  in  April,  711,  to  make  an  incursion  mto  Spain. 
Tarik  landed  at  Gibraltar,  marched  inland  to  the  banks  of  the  Gnadalete.  where  he  was 
met  bp  Roderic  the  Gothic  king.  In  the  battle  which  ensued  the  Goths  were  decidvely 
Tanquished,  their  king  perished  in  the  waters  of  the  Gnadalete,  and  the  whole  of  south- 
em  Spain  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  Muza  Ibn  Noseyr,  on  hearing  of  these  suc- 
CMses,  sent  orders  to  Tarik  to  halt  for  further  instmctions;  but  the  lieutenant,  flushed 
with  success,  pressed  on  to  the  very  center  of  Spain,  and  seized  Toledo,  the  capital  of 
the  Gothic  kiiigdom.  Muza  Ibn  Noseyr  immediately  set  out  for  Spain  at  the  head  of 
18,000  men  (June,  713),  took  Seville,  Carmona.  Merida.  and  other  towns,  and  then 
marched  upon  Toledo,  where  he  joined  Tarik.  whom  he  caused  to  be  bastinadoed  and 
incarcerated,  but  afterwards  reinstated  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  thtf  caliph.  Muza 
Ibn  Noseyr  then  marched  flrsi  n.w.  and  then  e..  sabduing  the  country  as  he  went;  he 
then  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  and 
Tarik  received  messages  from  the  caliph,  commanding  their  immediate  presence  nX 
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Damasou;  Tarik  immediately  ob^ed,  but  Huza  Ibn  Noseyr  delayed  till  a  second  mee* 
sage  was  aent  to  him.  On  reacUng  Damascus  he  was  treated  witli  neglect,  and,  on  the 
acceaaioQ  of  the  caliph  Suleiman,  was  cast  into  prison,  and  mulcted  in  200,000  pieces  of 
gold;  his  two  sons  were  deprived  of  their  goverDments  of  Kairwan  and  Tangier;  and 
the  third  son,  who  goTemed  Spain  in  his  father's  absence,  was  beheaded,  and  his  head 
sent  to  Muza.  Uusa  Ibn  Noseyr  (Ued  soon  after  in  the  greatest  poverty,  at  Hedja^ 

717  A.D. 

KUZIAHO,  OiBOLAUO,  1628-90  ;  b.  Aquafredda,  near  Brescia,  Italy;  hence  his  title, 
Bressano,  or  Brescianino.  His  first  instructor  was  the  painter  Oirolamo  Bomanino.  He 
afterwards  studied  at  Venice  and  Rome,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  painting  of  landscapes. 
Hiaearliost  important  painting,  '"liie  Kesurrcction  of  Lazarus,"  attracted  the  attention  of 
Michael  Angefo,  who  was  so  struck  by  itti  bold  and  accurate  design  that  he  took  Muziana 
uiuleT  his  protection  and  secured  for  him  a  large  number  of  commissions.  Muziano 
made  a  study  of  mosaics,  and  vastly  improved  that  branch  of  art.  He  founded  and 
richly  endowed  the  famous  academy  of  St.  Luke.  The  most  of  his  pictures  are  in  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Rome,  where  be  ^nt  the  larger  part  of  his  life.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned:  "St.  Jerome,"  and  a  "Descent  from  Uie  Cross"  (Boi^heee  palace);  "St. 
Jerome "(Doria palace);  "St  Francis"  (Mattel palace);  "Resurrection  of  Lazarus  (Vati- 
can); "St.  Matthew  and  St.  Paul  "(AraCoeli);  "  Annunciation  "  (St.  Urban's);  "Nativity 
of  Jesus  Christ"  (Madonna  de' Monti);  "St.  Nicholas  "(St  Louis-des-Pran^ais);  "Cristo 
Morto"  (Santa  Cattarina);  "  Jesus  Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,"  and  a"Flagel- 
lation  "  (in  the  sacristy  of  St  Peter's).  His  frescos  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican,  at 
Foligno,  etc.  The  galleries  of  Bologna,  Dresden,  Reims,  and  the  Louvre  possess  speci- 
mens  of  Muziano's  work.  His  designs  in  India-  ink  are  highly  prized.  He  is  diBtin< 
guished  for  bis  excellence  in  design  and  coloring';  for  the  nobuity  of  his  cooceptions, 
and  tlie  cliaracteriBtiG  expression  of  Ida  faces.  His  frescoe'  are  sometimes  rather  sharp 
and  hard  in  oatilne  and  color.  Died  in  Rome,  honored  as  one  of  the  greatest  painters 
in  the  school  of  IGcliael  Angelo. 

ICVZZBT,  Artemas  Boweks,  b.  Mass.,  1802 ;  educated  at  Harvard  college  and  the 
Harvard  divinity  school.  He  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  church  in  Framingham  in 
18S0,  and  was  afterwards  minister  of  Unitarian  churches  in  Cambridgeport,  Cambridge, 
and  Concord,  N.  H.  His  lost  chaige  was  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  til) 
1865,  when  he  retired  from  the  pulpit.  Among  his  numerous  works,  aside  from  sermous 
and  tracts,  may  be  mentioned:  7he  Young  Jtfizn's  i'Vi^/uf,  183<3;  ThtToung  M(ad6n,\Wi, 
which  had  a  great  success;  Mahaaoul,  1842;  T}i$  Sai^xtOtrBchoA Hymn  and  ISmeBook. 
1856;  lieBtade and Oe  Bar,  1864;  and  Jha  Wgher Education,  1871.   He  d.  in  1892. 

■TAGITB^  a  genus  of  extinct  lamellibranchlate  mollusks,  lielonging  to  the  family 
anatinida.  They  commenced  their  existence  in  the  Silurian  formation,  and  extended 
tlirough  the  triassie  and  Jurassic  into  tlie  cretaceous,  where  they  be^me  extinct.  They 
bad  a  gaping  ventrlcose  shell,  with  an  external  ligament. 

KTCALE,  the  ancient  name  of  a  mountain  now  called  Samsun,  in  the  s.  of  Ionia  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  terminates  in  the  promontory  cape  Santa  Maria,  opposite  the  ishtnd  of 
BamoH.  The  strait  between  the  island  and  the  promontory  is  where  the  great  naval 
victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  took  place  479  B.c. 

XTCE'LUnC,  in  botany,  a  development  of  vegetable  life  peculiar  \Xi  fungi,  but  appar- 
ently common  to  all  the  species  of  that  order.  The  »pawr*  ot  mushrooms  is  the  myce- 
Unm.  The  mycelium  appears  to  tw  a  provision  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant  where 
™>t  leaim,  its  extension  in  the  soil  or  matrix  m  which  it  exists,  and  its 
preservation  when  circumstances  are  unfavorable  to  its  further  development  It  consists 
of  elongated  filaments,  simple  or  jointed,  situated  either  within  the  matrix  ot  upon  ita 
surface.  It  Is  often  membranous  or  pulpy.  The  development  of  the  fungus  in  its 
proper  form  seems  to  be  ready  to  take  place,  in  proper  circumstances,  from  any  part  of 
the  mycelium.  Fungi  often  remain  long  in  the  state  of  mycelium,  and  many  kmds  of 
myeelmm  have  been  described  as  distinct  siieciec  and  formed  into  genera.  Fries  has 
rendered  great  service  to  botany  In  investigating  these  spurious  species  and  genera,  and 
determining  their  true  nature.  Liquors  in  which  the  flocculent  mycelius  of  a  fungus  is 
q;>reading  are  said  to  be  mofhery. 

HTOB'VS,  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  nortb-eaetem  part  of  Aigolis,  in  the  Pelopoo 
nesus.  btidt  upon  a  craagy  height,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pereeua.  It  was  the 
c&piXaX  of  Agamemnon's  kingdom,  and  was  at  that  time  the  principal  city  in  Greece. 
About  468  B.C.,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Argos,  and  never  rose  ag^n  from 
Its  rums  to  anything  like  its/ormer  prosperity.  In  Strabo^s  time  its  ruins  only  remained; 
these  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Khaxvati.  and  are  specimens  of  Cyclo- 
pean architecture.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  "  Gate  of  Lions,"  the  chief  entrance  to 
t^^cient  Acropolis.  Excavations  prosecuted  at  Mycenae  by  Dr.  Henry  Bchliemann 
broo^t  to  light  in  1876  several  ancient  tombs,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  omammts.  etc   See  illus.,  Abchitbcture,  vol.  I. 

XTOBTXfl,  a  genus  of  South  American  monkeys.    See  HowiAB. 
jnEU'tn  (myeifl*.  marrow),  is  the  term  employed  to  signify  inflammation  of  the 
■OMtance  of  the  spinal  cord.   It  may  be  either  acute  or  duonic,  but  the  latter  is  by  far  the 


meet  oonunon  afFection.  The  ehronie  form  begins  with  a  little  uneasiness  in  the  spine^ 
■omewhat  disordered  sensations  in  the  extremities,  and  uouaual  fatigue  after  any  slight 
exertion.  After  a  short  time  paralytic  symptoms  aimear,  and  slowly  increase.  The  gait 
becomes  uncertain  and  toUering.  and  at  lei^^  the  limbs  fail  to  support  the  body.  The 
paralysis  finally  attacks  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  the  evacuations  are  discharged 
uiToluntarily;  and  death  takes  place  as  the  result  of  exhaustion,  or  occasionally  of 
asphyxia  if  the  paralysis  involves  the  cheat.  In  the  acute  form  there  Is  much  paui 
(especially  in  the  spinal  region),  which  usually  ceases  when  paralysis  supervenes.  The 
other  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  chronic  form,  but  they  occur  more  rapidly 
and  with  greater  severity,  and  death  sometimes  takes  place  in  a  few  days. 

The  most  common  causes  of  this  disease  are  falls,- blows,  and  atrwu  from  ow- 
ezertion ;  but  sexual  abuses  and  intemperate  liabita  occa^nally  induce  it.  It  may  also 
result  from  other  diseases  of  the  spine  (as  caries),  or  may  be  propagated  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  corresponding  tissue  of  the  brain. 

The  treatment,  which  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  inflammation  elsewhere,  must  be 
confided  entirely  to  the  medical  practitioner;  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  details  regarding  it.  When  confirmed  paralysis  has  set  in,  there  is  little  to  bope  for, 
but  in  the  early  stage  the  disease  Is  often  checked  by  JudicIouB  remedies. 

XTEHSK,  or  Hjeitbk.    See  Minsk. 

XTEB,  Albert  Jamr»,  1627-80,  b.  N.  Y. ;  son  of  a  jeweler  who  established  himself 
in  that  business  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  while  Albert  was  a  child.  lie  graduated  at  Hobart 
college,  Oeneva,  K.  Y.,  in  1847  ;  and,  returning  to  Buffalo,  began  the  study  of  medidne 
withDr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  and  took  his  degree  of  m.d.  ,  at  the  university  of  Bufblo  in 
1851.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  ass^ed  to 
Texas,  where  he  first  developed  his  now  celebrated  signal  system,  and  which  was  adopted 
by  the  secretary  of  war  for  the  use  of  the  army.  From  1858  to  '60  Myer  was  a  Bignal 
offlcer  with  the  rank  of  major.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  made  signal  officer 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Butler,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  Geiu  McClellan,  and  was  succea- 
dvely  bi%vettedlieut.col.,  coL,andbrlg.geD.;  his  last  promotion  being  for"  distinguished 
serr&ea  in  organizing,  Instructiag,  ana  oommandinx  the  signal  corps  of  the  amiy,  and 
for  espedal  service  on  Oct  5, 1864,  at  Allatoona,  Ga. on  July  28,  1866,  he  was  made 
ccdonel  in  the  regular  army  and  chief  signal  ofiScer.  In  1870  he  commenced  his  work  of 
observing  and  giving  notice  by  telegraph  of  the  approach  and  force  of  storms  on  tba 
northern  lakes  and  sea-coast,  at  the  military  post  in  the  interior,  and  at  other  points  in  the 
states  and  territories.  He  organized  the  meteorolog^lcal  division  of  the  signal  service,  and 
in  1878,  bv  special  act  of  congress,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  telegraphic  duties  in  this 
connection,  and  authorized  to  establish  sigcal  stations  at  lighthouses  and  live-saving 
stations.  In  the  same  year  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  meteorologic^  congress  held  in 
Vienna.  Gen.  Myer  published  A  Manual  of  Signals  tcr  <A«  Uwiied  State*  Armg.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  before  his  death  he  received  his  jmrniotioii  to 
the  full  rank  of  brig.gen.  of  the  U.  8.  army.  On  account  of  the  publication  in  the  lead- 
ing newspapers,  of  ue  dally  telegraphic  prognoatlattions  of  the  weather-bureau,  under 
the  head  of  "probabilities;"  Gen.  Hyer  was  familiarly  and  playfully  known  by  the 
name  "  Old  Probabilities." 

KTXSB,  Peteb  Hamiltoit,  b,  N,  Y,,  1612;  educated  himself,  studied  law  and  pur- 
sued Its  practice  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  1841, 
when  he  wrote  a  poem  on  SeUnn  which  he  read  at  the  meeting  of  a  society  at  Hobart 
college.  In  1848  he  published  The  First  of  the  Knickerbockers,  a  Tale  o/167S.  Heafterward 
wrote  a  number  of  novels,  among  which  are  The  Young  Patroon  (1848) ;  The  King  of  the 
Hurmu ;  and  The  Priaoner  of  the  Border  (1857).  He  published  also  a  book  of  poems  ddled 
Etainort,  a  Romance  of  Owaaco  Lake.   He  d.  in  1878. 

XTGALE,  a  genus  of  spiders,  the  type  of  a  family  Mj/saHda.  They  have  four  pul- 
monary sacs  and  spiracles,  four  spinnerets,  eight  eyes,  and  haiipr  legs.  They  nuke 
silken  nests  in  clefts  of  trees,  rocks,  etc.,  or  in  tlie  eround,  sometimes  burrowing  to  a 
great  depth,  and  very  tortuously.  To  this  genua  belongs  the  bird-catching  spider  (q.v.) 
of  Surinam;  but  it  seems  now  to  be  ascertained  that  several  of  the  larger  spedes  fre- 
quently prey  on  small  vertebrate  animals.  They  do  not  take  thdr  prey  means  of 
webs,  but  hunt  iFor  it  and  pounce  upon  it  by  surpriaa  They  construct  a  siU^  dweDlDs 
for  tliemselTes  in  some  sheltered  retreat.  Bome  of  them  make  a  curious  lU  to  flieir  nan 
or  burrow.   They  envelop  their  eggs,  which  are  numerous.  In  a  kind  of  cocsoon. 

mXA'BBIS,  a  genua  of  coleopterous  insecta,  nearly  allied  to  Oant^ari$  (q.v.),  and 
deserving  of  notice  because  of  the  use  made  of  some  of  the  swedes  as  blistering  flies.  Jf. 
etcAora  is  thus  used  in  China  and  India;  and  M.  Fueea^ni,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  blistering  fly  of  the  ancients. 

inXI'TTA  (?  corresponding  to  Heb.  Meyaledeth,  Genitrlx,  who  causes  to  bear),  a 
female  deity,  apparently  first  worshiped  among  the  Babylonians,  who  gradually  sprcttd 
her  wondiip  through  Assyria  and  Persia.  She  Is  originally,  like  almost  every  other 
mythological  deity,  a  cosmic  symbol,  and  represents  the  female  portion  of  the  twofold 
principles  through  which  all  creation  burst  Into  existem^.  and  which  alone,  by  its  united 
active  and  passive  powers,  upholds  it.   Hylitta  Is  to  a  certiUn  degree  the  representative 
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245  BrriKiMdft. 

of  earth,  the  mother,  who  coDceWes  from  the  sun,  Bel  or  Baal.  H^litta  and  Baal 
together  are  considered  the  type  of  the  "Oood."  Procreation  thus  being  the  basis  of 
Uylitta's  office  in  nature,  the  act  itself  became  a  kind  of  worship  to  M^Iitta,  and  was 
hallowed  through  and  for  her.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  every  Babylonian  woman  had 
once  in  her  life  to  give  herself  up  to  a  stranger,  and  thereby  considered  her  person  con- 
■ecmted  to  the  gnat  goddess.  The  sacrifice  itself  seems,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of 
its  Intoodncdon  among  the  dirine  rites  of  the  primitive  Babyloniuis,  to  have  had  much 
leas  of  the  repuldveness,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  highly  cultivated  nations,  must  be  attached 
to  it;  and  it  was  only  in  later  days  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  Babylonian  lewd- 
ness, ^arodotus's  account  of  this  subject  must,  like  almost  all  his  other  stories,  be 
nGd?ad  with  gnat  caution. 

miOBATHtX.  Bee  Bat. 

■TLOINMI  (Or.  grinder-teeth),  a  genus  of  hioge  fossil  sloths,  whose  lemains  are  found 
hi  the  Pleistocene  (^posits  of  South  America,  associated  with  the  Mtgat^erium  and  other 
allied  genera.  A  complete  skeleton,  dug  up  at  Buenos  Ayres,  measured  11  ft.  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

■T'nAS,  more  accurately  Mihtas,  was.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Chryses. 
He  was  king  of  Jolcos,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  people  called  Minya.  He  built  the 
dty  of  Orchomenua,  where  rites  (named  after  bira)  were  selected  in  his  honor  His  three 
datu^ters.  Glymene.  Iris,  and  AicithoC.  according  to  Ovid,  but  LeuconoO,  Leucippe,  and 
Alcithoe  according  to  other  authors,  wen  changed  into  bats  tcx  having  contezoned  the 
myMeries  of  Backus. 

nOPU.  Abo  called  Jrra^ynuiropia  and  short  sight,  Is  a  deftet  of  Tirion  dtw  to  the 
fact  that  the  images  are  formed  before  the  retina.  Ills  a  common  symptom  of  several 
eye  diseases,  and 7b  often  accompanied  by  aching  and  watering  of  the  eyes  and  divergent 
squint.  Its  causes  are  (1)  elongation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye  ;  (2)  increased 
curvature  of  the  cornea  ;  (S)  retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  eve  ;  (4)  flattening  of  the 
eye ;  (6)  luxation  of  the  ciystalliae  humor  ;  (6)  staphyloma  pellucid  of  the  cornea ;  (7) 
tetanic  state  of  the  ciliary  muscle ;  but  the  last  four  are  exceptioual.  It  Is  geaerallr  re- 
garded as  heredltaiT,  but  not  congenital,  and  Is  not  invariably  developed  even  in  Indf- 
Tiduals  predisposed  to  It.  It  is  alwa^  ^^ravated,  and  may  be  raodui^,  where  there  Is 
00  predisposition,  by  the  habitual  accommodation  of  the  sight  to  a  short  distance, 
egpeclally  if  the  light  is  bad  and  the  work  is  fine,  or  done  in  a  stoopiog  position.  In 
many  cases  where  ft  Is  acquired,  It  might  be  avoided  by  a  proper  knowledge  of  and  appll- 
eatioa  <A  the  hygiene  of  tne  eye.  In  hereditary  cases  It  becomes  noticeable  at  abont 
seven  years  of  age  and  it  seldom  increases  after  twenty-five. 

Reaearchea  made  by  the  physicians  of  all  countries  show  myopia  to  be  increasing, 
and  also  that  study  in  school  is  hisbly  favorable  to  its  development  among  the  young. 
Poor  lighting,  fine  and  bad  print,  long  sessions,  aud  cramped  and  stooping  portions,  go 
far  toward  ezphdning  the  reason  for  the  latter  fact.  The  prevalence  of  itln  France  and 
Germany  has  caused  those  natloos  considerable  alarm.  According  to  M.  Haurice 
Perrin,  from  onc>tenth  to  one-eighth  of  the  effective  force  of  the  French  Army  arc 
disabled  by  it  for  manr  kinds  of  service,  aud  in  Germany,  according  to  Dr.  Cohn, 
seventeen  out  of  every  nundred  school  children,  on  an  average,  have  defective  sight. 
Dr.  Fuchs  has  shown  further  that  it  is  much  more  prevalent  in  the  German  city  schools 
than  in  the  village  schools,  and  that  it  Increases  steadily  from  grade  to  grade  and  from 
dass  to  dass,  until  in  the  gymnasia  of  the  universities  it  mounts  as  high  as  69](.  For- 
neriy  there  were  much  fewer  nearsighted  women  thim  men,  hut  now  the  proportion  la 
■bout  Uie  same,  the  Increase  In  8ctux>rprivileges  for  the  former  having  brought  with  It 
an  increased  amount  of  myopia. 

Jules  Gu6rin  has  ^own  t^t  when  it  is  caused  by  a  retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye,  myotomy  is  an  ^cadous  remedy,  but  with  that  exception  there  can  be  said  to  be 
BO  ctne.  Eye-glasses  with  concave  Tenses  act  as  a  palliative,  by  tempraarily  oorrecting 
the  near  right— that  is,  making  the  abnormal  eye  normal. 

XTCMMyTIB.  See  Fobget-mk-n  ot. 

XTOXTDJB,  a  family  of  rodenta  commonly  known  as  dormice.  From  their  resem* 
blance  to  many  of  the  squirrels  and  marmots  they  have  sometimes  been  placed  in  the 
family  adiwridm.  The  common  dormouse,  myaxut  avSlanariut,  ia  a  well-known  hiber- 
natiog  British  spedea.  The  family  ore  confined  to  the  old  world,  and  contain  about  ^ 
qiecies.  Theiy  have  4  rooted  molars  on  each  ride  of  the  jaw,  a  rudimentary  thumb,  and 
are  deatitiite  of  a  eaeum.   See  BoDBHtzA. 

MTE'CU.  a  geniu  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  MyrtaeetB,  to  which  belongs  the  Wild 
Clove  at  Wild  CinnanuHi  of  the  West  Indies  in^/rtaeeei  aoiit%  a  handwome  tree  of  SO  or 
10  fset  high.  It*  timber  la  very  hard,  red  and  heavy. 

MTBIAOBAM.  Sea  Ubtbio  Stbteu. 

KTKkWWm,  See  Ibnuc  Ststkm. 

MZSIA'VQDA,  (Or.  n^iiad-footed),  a  cHass  of  Arlhmpoda,  reaembUng  Anndtda  ta 
Adr  lengthened  ram,  and  hi  the  great  nnmber  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  segments  of 
which  the  body  Is  oonnKised;  but  In  most  of  their  other  characten  mm  nearly  Mvring 
with  insects,  among  which  they  were  ranked  by  the  earlier  naturalists,  and  stUfan  hy 
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Bome.  They  have  a  diBcinct  head,  but  there  is  no  distinction  of  the  other  segments,  as 
ia  inaects,  into  thorax  and  abdotnen.  They  have  simple  or  compound  eyes;  a  few  an 
desHtate  of  eyea,  'Tbey  have  anteansB  Hkfl  those  of  insecta.  Tl^  mouth  Is  farnlshed 
frith  a  complex  masticating  apparatus,  in  some  resembling  that  of  some  Insects  in  a 
larval  state,  in  others,  similar  to  that  of  crustaceans.  Respiration  is  carried  on  through 
minute  pores  or  spiracles,  placed  on  each  side  along  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  the 
air  being  distributed  by  innumerable  ramifying  air-tubes  to  all  parts.  In  moet  parts  of 
their  internal  organization  the  mvriapoda  resemble  insects;  although  a  decided  infe- 
riority is  exhibited,  particularly  in  the  less  perfect  concentration  of  the  nervous  sva- 
tcm.  The  resemblance  is  greater  to  insects  in  their  larv^  than  in  their  perfect  state.  The 
body  of  the  myriapoda  is  protected  by  a  hard  ehitinou*  covering.  The  number  of  s^- 
ments  is  various,  seldom  fewer  than  24;  althongh  in  some  of  the  higher  eenera  they- 
are  consolidated  together  in  pairs,  so  tliat  each  pair,  unless  closely  examined,  might  be 
considered  as  one  segment  bearing  two  pairs  of  feet  The  legs  of  some  of  tlie  lower 
kinds,  as  Juitu  (q.v.)  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be  regarded  -as  inteimediate  between 
the  bristle-like  appendages  which  serve  many  annelids  as  organs  of  locomotion,  and  the 
distinctly  articulated  legs  of  insects.  In  the  higher  myii^oda,  as  Scolopendra,  the  1^ 
are  much  fewer,  and  articulated  like  those  of  insects.  None  of  the  myriapoda  have 
wings.  Some  of  them  feed  on  decaying  organic  matter,  chiefly  vegetable;  tlic^e  at 
higher  organization  are  carnivorous.  The  myriapoda  do  not  undergo  changes  so  great 
as  those  of  insects,  but  emerge  from  the  egg  more  similar  to  what  th^  are  ultimately  to 
become;  although  some  of  tliem  are  at  first  quite  destitute  of  feet;  and,  contrary  to  what 
takes  place  in  insects,  the  body  becomes  more  elongated  as  maturity  is  approached,  the 
number  of  segments  and  of  feet  increasing. 

The  myriapoda  are  divided  into  two  orders:  the  lower,  ChUognatlia  {Jidut,  etc.),  hav- 
ing the  body  sub-cylindrical,  the  feet  very  numerous,  tlie  head  rounded,  the  mandibles 
tbtck  and  strong;  the  higher  Chihpoda  {Seolapendra,  etc.),  having  the  body  flattened,  the 
feet  comparaiively  few,  the  head  broad,  the  mandibles  i^rp  and  curved. 

KTXI'CA,    See  Candlebebbt. 
KTBI8TICACE£.  SeeliuTUBG. 

XTXIS'TIC  ACn),  CiiHif  COOH,  la  a  crystalline  fatty  acid,  found  in  the  seeds  of  the 
common  nutmeg,  Myrikiea  moKhata.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  glyceride  in  the  fat  of 
the  nutmeg,  or  nutmeg  butter.  It  has  recently  been  found  in  small  quantity  amongst 
the  products  of  the  saponiflcation  of  spermaceti,  and  of  the  fatty  matter  of  milk;  and 
hence  this  organic  acid  must  be  ranked  amongst  those  which  are  common  both  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

■TBlCEOO'Bnrs,  the  banded  ant^ter  of  Australia.    See  Habsupialia.  . 

mBKEGO'PHAOA.    See  Ant-eatkr. 

MTBXEXEOK.    See  Ant  Lion. 

jmtJCID'ONES,  an  aacient  people  in  Pthiotis,  in  s.  Thessaly.  According  to  the 
I^ends,  they  were  so  called  from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  son-in-law  of^^ioluA. 
Myrmidon's  son,  Actor,  married  ^gina,  daughter  of  Asopus.  Another  story  says  they 
came  from  .^gina,  and  were  ants  (myrmfikes),  changed  by  Jupiter  into  men.  They  set- 
tled in  Thessuy  lAth  Peleus,  with  whose  son  Achules,  tfa^  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  name  luu  come  to  denote,  in  English,  a  troop  or  great  horde  of  nifflans  devoted  to  a 
single  leader. 

ItTBO'BALAKS,  the  astringent  fruit  of  certain  species  of  Termindlia,  of  the  natural 

order  GomlyretaceeB,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  India.  The  genus  TermiiudSa  has  a 
deciduous  bell-shaped  calyx  and  no  corolla;  the  fruit  is  a  juiceless  drupe.  T.  BeMea, 
a  species  with  alternate  eltptical  entire  leaves,  on  long  stalks,  produces  great  part  of  the 
myrobalans  of  commerce;  but  the  fruits  of  other  species  often  appear  under  the  same 
name.  Tonic  properties  are  ascribed  to  myrobalaus;  but  fUthough  once  in  great  repute, 
Oiey  are  now  scan^ly  used  in  medicine.  They  are  naed,  however,  by  tanners  and  by 
dyers,  and  have  therefore  become  a  very  oonsideniblo  article  of  Importation  fn»m  India, 
lliey  rive  a  durable  yellow  color  with  alum,  and,  with  the  addition  of  iron,  an  excel- 
lent olack.  See  Plum. 

miuns,  about  B.C.  480-430;  native  of  Bceotia  ;  Athenian  sculptor  and  engraver  of 
wood  and  silver ;  studied  under  Agelidas  at  Argos.  His  first  great"  production  was  the 
statue  of  a  cow,  so  wouderf  ully  life-like  that  it  was  mistaken  for  the  real  animal  by  cat- 
tle, MyroD,  as  Fliny  observes,  excelled  not  In  expression  but  in  realistic  imitation  of 
mea  and  animals.  Perhaps  his  most  noted  work  was  the  "Discobolus,"  or  quoit- 
tluower.  The  bronze  image  of  the  cow  stood  in  Athens  for  many  centuries,  ana  was 
then  taken  to  Rome,  where  It  was  known  to  be  as  late  as  the  sixth  century.  Several 
statues  were  discovered  in  the  last  centtirr,  which  it  was  d^med  were  the  work  ot 
Hyron,  and  one  or  two  are  almost  certamly  ori^oal.  The  British  Museum  has  an 
ancient  marble  copy  of  the  "Discobolus." 

KTXBE  (Heb.  mw),  a  gum  produced  by  baitemodendron  (q.v.)  myrrha,  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  amyridaoea,  growing  in  Arabia,  and  probably  also  in  Abyssinia.  The 
myrrh  tree  is  small  and  scrubby,  spiny,  with  whitidi-gray  bark,  thinly^cattered  small 
leaves,  consisting  of  three  obovate  obtusely  toothletted  leaflets,  and  the  fruit  a  smooth 
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brown  t>vaU;  drupe,  somewhtit  larger  than  a  pea.  Myrrh  exudes  from  the  bark  in  oiljr 
yellowisli  drops,  which  gradually  thicken  and  finally  become  bard,  the  color  at  the  same 
Ume  becoming  darker.  Myrrh  has  been  known  and  valued  from  the  moet  ancient  times; 
it  is  mentioDCd  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  Gen,  xxxvii,  25,  and  was  amongst  the 
nesentB  which  Jacob  sent  to  the  Egyptian  ruler,  and  amongst  those  which  the  wise  men 
inm  the  east  brought  to  the  infant  Jesus.  '  It  was  an  ingrMient  in  the  "holy  anointing 
oil"  of  the  Jews.  Myrrh  appears  in  commerce  either  in  tears  and  grains,  or  in  pieces  oi 
irregular  form  and  various  mzes,  yellow,  red,  or  reddish  brown.  It  ie  brittle,  and  has  a 
waxy  fracture,  often  exhibiting  wliitisli  veins.  Its  smell  is  balsamic,  its  taste  aromatic 
and  bitter.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  in  disorders  of  the  digestive 
orains,  excessive  secretions  from  the  aucous  membraneB,  etc.,  also  to  cleanse  foufulcera 
and  promote  tlieir  healing,  and  as  a  dentifrice,  particularly  in  a  spongy  or  ulcerated  con- 
dition of  the  gums.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  embalming.  The 
best  myrrh  is  known  in  commerce  as  Turkey  myrrh,  being  brought  from  Turkish  ports; 
as  the  name  E(ut  Indian  myrrh  is  also  given  to  myrrh  brought  to  Europe  from  the  East 
Indies,  although  it  is  not  produced  there,  but  comes  from  Abyssinia.  It  is  not  yet  cer- 
tainly known  whether  the  myrrh ';re3  of  Abyssinia  is  the  same  as  that  of  Arabia,  or  an 
allied  species. 

KTKTA'CKX,  a  natural  order  of  ezogsnous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  ahrabs, 
natives  chiefly  of  warm,  but  partly  also  or  temperate  countries.  The  order,  as  defined 
by  the  greater  number  of  botanists,  includes  several  suborders,  which  are  regarded  by 
some  as  distinct  orders,  particularly  <3iiAMMLJt.vciA.CKM  (in  which  are  contained  at>out 
50  known  species,  mostly  beautiful  little  bushes,  often  with  fragrant  leaves,  natives  of 
New  Holland),  Barringtoiiiacete  (q.v.),  and  Lecythiduceic  (q.v.).  Even  as  restricted,  by 
tlie  separation  of  these,  the  order  contains  about  1800  known  species.  The  leaves  are 
entire,  usually  with  pelucid  dots,  and  a  vein  running  parallel  to  and  near  their  margin. — 
Some  of  the  species  are  giguntio  trees,  as  the  eucalyjM  or  gum  tree  of  New  Holland,  and 
different  species  of  metimitterog,  of  which  one  is  found  as  far  b.  as  Lord  Auckland's 
islands,  in  tat.  50^°.  The  timber  is  generally  comptict. — Astringency  seems  to  be  rather 
a  prevalent  properly  in  the  order,  and  the  leaves  or  other  parts  of  some  species  are  used 
in  medicine  as  astnngents  and  ton  ics.  A  fragrant  or  pungent  volatile  oil  is  often  present 
in  considerable  quauiity,  of  wliich  oil  of  ei^emit  and  oil  of  dovet  are  examples.  Glovet 
and  pimento  are  amongst  the  best  known  products  of  this  order.  The  berries  of  several 
species  are  occasionally  used  as  spices  in  the  same  way  as  the  true  pimento.  A  consid- 
erable number  yield  pleasant  edible  fruits,  among  which  are  the  Pomkgbakate,  the 
QuAVA,  bpecies  of  the  genus  Eugenia^  and  some  species  olt  myrtle. 

XTBTLE,  Myrtut,  a  genus  of  myriaaxe,  having  the  limb  of  the  calyx  4  to  S  parted, 
4  to  5  petals,  numerous  free  stamens,  an  almost  globose  germen,  and  a  3  to  8  celled  berry, 
crowned  with  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  and  containing  kidney  shaped  seeds.  The  leaves 
are  opposite  and  marked  with  pctucid  dots;  the  flower-stalks  are  axillary,  and  generally 
one-flowered.  The  Ck}M:HON  Myrtle  (.V.  eommunis)  is  well  known  as  a  beautiful  ever- 
green shrub,  or  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  all  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  often  form- 
ing thickets,  which  sometimes  occur  even  within  the  reach  of  the  sea-spray.  The  leaves 
are  ovate  or  lanceol^,  varring  much  in  breadth.  They  ure  astringent  and  aromatic, 
containing  a  volatile  oil,  and  were  used  In  medicine  by  the  ancients  as  a  stimulant,  llie 
berries  are  also  aroma^,  and  arc  used  In  medicine  in  Greece  and  India.  A  myrtle 
wine,  called  myrHdanum,  is  made  in  Tuscany.  Myrtle  bark  is  used  for  tanning  in  many 
parts  of  the  south  of  ilnrope.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to 
Venus,  as  the  symbol  of  youth  and  beauty,  was  much  used  in  festivals,  and  was,  as  it 
still  is,  often  mentioned  in  poetry.  The  myrtle  endures  the  winters  of  Britain  only  in 
the  mildest  situations  in  the  south. — The  Small-leaved  Mtrtle  of  Peru  {M.  micro- 
Myffo)  has  red  berries  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  pleasant  flavor  and  sugary  sweetness. 
Those  of  the  Luva  (M.  luma)  are  also  palatable,  and  are  eaten  in  Chili;  as  are  those  of 
the  Dowmr  Mtbtle  {M.  tamenUma),  on  the  Neilgherry  hill;  and  those  of  the  Whitk- 
BRRRiBD  Mtbtkb  (Jf.  leucoearpa).  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  common  myrtle, 
in  Greece  and  Syria.  The  berries  of  this  species  or  variety  are  larger  than  those  of  tiie 
common  myrtle,  and  have  a  very  pleasant  taste  and  smell. — A  verr  humble  species  of 
myrtle  (M.  nummiiliaria)  spreads  over  tlie  ground  in  the  Falkland  islands,  as  thyme  does 
in  Britain. 

KTSTLE-WAZ.   See  Wax. 

KT'SIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province  in  n.w.  Asia  Minor,  joining  Lydia  on  the 
B.  and  Bithynia  on  the  e.,  ana  bounded  w.  by  the  Hellespont  and  n.  by  the  Propontis; 
the  principal  rivers  were  the  C^cus,  iEsepus,  and  Rhyndacus;  the  surface  is  mountain- 
ous In  the  interior,  and  in  part  table-land.  The  inhabitants  were  thought  by  some 
ancient  writers  to  be  of  Thradan,  and  by  others  of  Lydian  descent;  probably  there  were 
immigrations  fo>m  both  countries.  Homer  mentions  the  Mysi,  but  does  not  deflne  Qieir 
country.  Mysia  was  subject  to  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  under  the  Persian  dominion 
formoa,  together  with  Lydia,  (me  of  the  satrapies  created  by  Darius.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  pnssed  from  Macedonian  to  Syrian  rule,  was  then  given  to  the 
kings  of  Pergamus  by  Rome,  and  afterwards  made  a  Roman  province.  Ua  prindpal 
towns  were  Abydos,  Py^lcus,  and  Pergamus. 
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KT'818,  a  senus  of  podophthahnous  (stalk-«yed)  cruBtaceans,  of  the  order  sCvinapoda. 
mucb  resembUiig  the  cominon  sbrimps  ia  form,  although  diifering  from  them  in  the 
ezteraa]  positioD  of  the  gills.  They  are  often  called  oppoaum  thriinpt,  because  the  last 
two  feet  are  furoished  with  ao  appendage,  which  iu  the  female  forms  a  large  ixnicht 
and  ia  tills  the  eegs  are  received  after  they  leave  the  ovaiy,  and  are  retained  Ull  the 
youDg  a(»Luire  a  form  veiy  similar  to  that  of  the  parent,  when  the  whole  brood  are  at 
once  set  free  into  the  ocean.  Species  of  mysts  are  found  on  the  British  shores,  but  they 
are  far  more  abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas,  where  they  form  no  small  part  of  the  food 
of  whales,  and  of  many  fishes,  particularly  of  different  species  of  salmon. 

XTSOSE',  or  Maisub,  a  large  native  state  of  southern  India,  more  or  less  under  the 
control  of  the  British  government,  in  lat.  11°  38',  to  15°  n.,  and  in  long.  74°  42*  to  78<*  36' 
e.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  British  collectorate  of  Dliarwar,  and  otherwise  sur- 
rounded by  dlBtricts  belonging  to  the  Madras  presidency.  Theareals  SfT,9S6sq.  m.:  the 
population  In  1881-%  was  4,186,196,  and  in  1^1  was  4,948,604.  Mysore  is  an  extensive 
table-land,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  2,000  ft.,  and  with  a  slope  princirnlly  to- 
wards the  n.  and  n.e.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Cauvery,  flowing  s.e.,  and  the  Tnngab- 
badro,'  the  Hugri,  and  the  Pennar,  flowing  n,  and  n.e.  The  climate  of  the  higher 
districts  is  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year  healthy  and  pleasant.  Grain  and  oil  seeds 
form  the  major  part  of  the  crops.  The  betel-nut  and  cocoanut  palm  are  important. 
Coffee  is  grown  in  la^  quantities.  There  are  a  number  of  gold  mines  in  the  e.  part  of 
the  state.  Since  18S2  the  control  of  the  country  has  been  somewhat  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  the  government  is  administered  by  a  British  commissioner.  Chief  town, 
Mysore.  For  the  history  of  Mysore,  see  articles  Htdeb  Ali,  Tipfoo  Sahib,  and  Iimix. 

KT80BE,  or  Maisur,  a  city  of  India,  the  seat  of  a  British  residency,  capital  olt  the 
territory,  and  of  the  subdivision  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  amid  picturesque  scenery 
on  a  decUviW  formed  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  elevated  ground  running  n.  and  s.,  3u> 
m.  w,s.w.  of  Madras,  lat,  12°  18'  n.,  long.  76°  42' east.  TTie  houses  are  generally  built 
of  teak,  and  among  the  chief  edifices  are  the  British  residency  and  church.  The  fort  is 
quadrangular  in  form,  three  of  its  sides  being  4S0  yards  in  length,  and  the  remaining 
side  longer.  The  rajah's  palace,  occupying  three  sides  of  the  interlOT  fOTt,  contains  a 
magnificent  diair  or  throne  of  gold.  The  cfimate  la  mild,  but  not  heahhy  ■  fevera  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.   Carpets  are  manufactured.   Pop.  ^1, 74,016. 

KTVIAOOOUE  (Or.  muttet,  an  initiated  person,  and  aoo,  I  lead),  fLb  name  in  the 
Greek  religious  system  of  the  priest  whose  duty  it  was  to  direct  the  preparations  of  the 
candidates  for  initiation  iu  the  several  mysteries,  as  well  as  to  conduct  the  ceremonial  of 
initiation.  It  was  sometimes  applied  by  a  sort  of  analogy  to  the  class  of  professional 
ciceroni,  who  in  ancient,  as  still  in  modem  times,  undertool^  to  show  strangers  newl^ 
arrived  in  a  city  the  noteworthy  objects  which  it  contained;  but  the  former  meaning  la 
its  primitive  one,  and  formed  the  ground  of  the  application  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Christian  church,  to  the  catechists  or  other  clergy  who  prepared  candidates  for  the 
Christian  myi/mM,  or  sacraments,  of  iMptism,  of  conflrmatuin,  and  the  eucharist,  espe- 
dally  the  last.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  constantly  used  by  the  fathers  of  the  4Ui  and 
Btii  centuries;  and  in  the  well-known  lectures  of  Bt.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  although  all 
were  addressed  to  candidates  for  the  mysteries,  some  for  baptism,  and  some  for  the 
eucharist,  it  is  only  the  lectures  addressed  to  the  latter  that  the  name  mygtagogic  is 
applied.  This  distinction  was  connected  with  the  wcll-kuown  Discipline  of  the  Secret; 
and  it  appears  to  have  ceased  with  tlie  abolition  or  gradual  disuse  of  that  discipline. 

KT8IEBXES  (Gr.  from  muo,  to  close  the  lips  or  eyes),  also  called  Tel^iai,  Orgia,  or, 
in  Latin,  Initia,  designate  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  in  ancient,  chiefly  Greek  and 
Boman,  religions,  oiuy  known  to,  and  practiced  by,  congregations  of  certain  initiated 
men  and  women,  at  appointed  seasons,  and  in  strict  seclusion.  The  origin,  as  well  a« 
the  real  purport  of  these  mysteries,  which  take  no  unimportant  place  among  the 
reti^ous  festivals  of  the  classical  period,  and  which,  in  their  ever-changing  nature, 
designate  various  places  of  religious  development  in  the  antique  world,  is  all  but 
unknown.  It  does  seem,  indeed,  ns  if  the  vague  speculations  of  modem  times  on  the 
sui)ject  were  an  echo  of  the  manifold  interpretations  of  the  various  acts  of  the  mysteries 
mven  by  the  priests  to  the  inquiring  disciple— according  to  the  lights  of  the  former  or 
uie  latter.  Some  investigatora,  themselves  not  entirely  free  from  certain  mystic  influ- 
ences (like  Creuzer  and  others),  have  held  them  to  have  oeen  a  kind  of  misty  orb  around 
a  kernel  of  pure  light,  the  bright  rays  of  which  were  too  strong  for  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude; that,  in  fact,  they  hid,  under  an  outward  sarb  of  mummery,  a  ceriain  portion  of 
the  real  and  eternal  tmth  of  reli^ou,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  lieen  derived  from 
some  primeval,  or,  perhaps,  the  Mosaic  revelation;  if  it  could  not  be  traced  to  certain 
(or  uncertain)  Egyptian,  Indian,  or  generally  eastern  sources.  To  this  kind  of  hazy  talk, 
however  (which  we  only  mention  because  it  is  still  repeated  every  now  and  then),  the 
real  and  thorough  investigations  begun  by  Lobeck,  and  still  pursued  by  many  compe- 
tent scholars  in  onr  own  day.  have,  or  ought  to  have,  put  an  end.  "ntere  cannot  be 
anytiilng  more  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  thui  a  hiding  of 
abstract  truths  and  occult  wisdom  under  rights  and  formulas,  songs  and  dances ;  and.  In 
fact,  the  mysteries  were  anything  but  exclusive,  either  with  respect  to  sex,  age,  or  rank, 
in  point  of  ini^ation.   It  was  only  the  speculative  tendency  of  later  times,  when  Poly 
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theism  was  on  the  wane,  that  tried  to  OTmboIize  and  allegorize  these  obscure,  and  partly 
imported  ceremonies,  the  bulk  of  which  had  undoubtedly  sprung  from  the  midst  of  the 
Felu^an  tribes  themaelves  in  prehistoric  times,  and  which  were  intended  to  represent 
and  to  celebrate  certain  natural  phenomena  in  the  visible  creation.  There  is  certainly 
no  reason  to  deny  that  some  more  refined  minds  may,  at  a  very  early  period,  have 
endeavored  to  impart  a  higher  sense  to  these  wondrous  performances;  but  these  can 
only  be  considered  as  solitary  instances.  The  very  fact  of  tlieir  having  to  be  put  down 
in  later  days  as  public  nuisances  in  Rome  herself,  speaks  volumes  against  the  occult  wis- 
dom inculcated  tn  secret  assemblies  of  men  and  women. 

The  mysteries,  as  such,  consisted  of  purifications,  sacrificial  offerings,  proceadons, 
songs,  dances,  dramatic  performances,  and  the  like.  The  mystic  formulas  [Deiknutaena, 
Ihwnena.  Legonwia.  the  tatter  including  the  Litut^es,  etc.)  were  held  deep  secrets,  and 
could  only  be  communicated  to  those  who  bad  pas^  the  lost  stage  of  preparation  in  the 
mjrstago^e's  hand.  The  hold  which  the  nightly  secrecy  of  these  meetings,  together 
with  their  extraordinary  worship,  must  naturally  have  taken  upon  minds  more  fresh 
and  childlike  than  our  advanced  ages  can  boast  of,  was  increased  by  all  the  mechanical 
contrivances  of  the  effects  of  light  and  sound  which  the  priests  could  command.  Mys- 
terious voices  were  heard  ^ngins,  whispering,  and  sighing  all  around,  lij^ts  gleamed  in 
manifold  colors  from  above  and  below,  figures  appeared  and  disappeared;  the  mimic, 
the  tonic,  the  plastic— all  the  arts,  in  fact,  were  taxed  to  their  very  utmost  to  make  these 
performances  (the  nearest  approach  to  which,  in  this  country,  is  furnished  by  transfor- 
mation-scenes, or  sensation-dramas  in  general)  as  attractive  and  profitable  (to  the  priests) 
as  could  be.  As  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  plots  of  these  mysteries  as  scenic 
representations,  they  generally  brought  the  stories  of  the  special  gods  or  goddesses  before 
the  spectator — their  births,  sufferings,  deaths,  and  resurrections.  Many  were  the  out- 
ward BvmbolB  used,  of  which  auch  as  the  Phallus,  the  Thyrsus,  flower  baskets,  mystio 
boxes,  in  connection  with  special  deities,  told,  more  or  less,  their  own  tale,  although  the 
meanings  supplied  by  later  ages,  from  the  Xeo-platonlsts  to  our  own  day,  are  various, 
and  often  very  amazing.  The  most  important  mysteries  were,  in  historical  times,  tbose 
of  Bleusis  and  the  Thesmophorian,  both  representing — each  from  a  different  point  of 
view — the  rape  of  Proserpina,  and  Cere's  search  for  her:  the  Thesmophorian  mysteries 
being  also  in  a  manner  connected  with  the  Dionyalan  worship.  There  were  lurUier, 
those  of  Zeus  of  Crete— derived  from  a  very  remote  period — of  Bacchus  himself,  of 
Cybele,  and  Aphrodite — the  two  latter  with  reference  to  the  mystery  of  propagation,  but 
celebrated  in  diametrically  opposed  ways,  the  former  culminating  In  the  self-mutilation  of 
the  worshiper,  the  latter  in  prostitution.  Further,  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus,  who,  in  a 
certain  degree,  was  considered  the  founder  of  all  myatenea.  Nor  were  the  other  goda 
and  goddesses  forgotten:  Hera,  Minerva,  Diana,  Hecate,  nay,  foreign  gods  like  Mithras 
(q.v.),  and  the  like,  had  their  due  secret  solemnities  all  over  the  classical  soil,  and  whith- 
ersoever O-reek  (and  parily  Roman)  colonists  took  their  Larea  and  Penates  all  over  the 
antique  world.  The  beginning  of  the  reaction  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  against 
this  mostly  gross  and  degenerated  kind  of  veneration  of  natural  powers  and  instincts,  is 
marked  by  uie  period  of  the  Hesiodic  poems;  and  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  classical 
perioda,  me  mysteries  were  no  longer  secret,  but  public  orgies  of  the  most  sliameless 
kind,  their  days  were  numbered.  The  most  subtle  metaphysicians,  all^rize  and  sym- 
bolize aa  they  mi^t,  &iled  in  revi^ng  them,  and  in  restoring  them  to  whatever  prime- 
val dignity  there  might  have  once  been  inherent  in  them. 

■TBTEBIX8  AND  KIBACLE-PLATB  were  dramas  founded  on  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  performed  during  the  middle 
ages,  first  in  churches,  and  afterwards  in  the  streets  on  fixed  or  movable  stages.  Myste- 
ries were  properly  taken  from  Ublical  and  miracle-plays  from  legendary-  subjects,  but 
this  distinction  in  nomenclature  was  not  always  strictly  adhered  to.  We  have  an  extant 
specimen  of  the  religious  play  of  a  date  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
Chrutfis  PtueMn,  assigned,  somewhat  questionably,  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  written 
in  4th  c.  Greek.  Next  comes  six  Latin  plays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  by  Boewitha,  a  nun  of  Gandersheim,  in  Saxony,  which,  though  not  very  artisti- 
cally constructed,  possesses  considerable  dramatic  power  and  interest ;  they  have  been 
lately  published  at  Paris,  with  a  French  translaiion.  The  performera  were  at  first  the 
deny  and  choristers,  afterwards  any  layman  might  participate.  The  earliest  recorded 
performance  of  a  miracle-play  took  place  in  England.   Matthew  relates  that 

Geoffroy,  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  while  a  secular,  exhibited  at  Dunstable  the 
miracle-play  of  8t.  GatJienne,  and  borrowed  copes  from  St.  Albans  to  dress  his  charac- 
ters. This  must  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  11th  or  bc^nntng  of  the  12th  century. 
Fitzstephen,  In  his  L\fe  of  Thomas  d  Becket,  1183  a.d.,  descnbes  with  approval  the  repre- 
sentation in  London  of  the  sufferings  of  the  saints  and  miracles  of  the  confessors.  On 
the  establishment  the  Corpus  Christi  festival  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1364,  miracle-playa 
became  one  of  ita  adjuncts,  and  every  considerable  town  liad  a  fraternity  for  their  per- 
formance. Throughout  the  16th  and  following  centuries,  they  continued  in  full  force  in 
England,  and  are  mentioned,  sometimes  approvingly,  sometimes  disapprovingly,  by  con- 
temporary writers.  Designed  at  first  as  a  means  of  religions  instruction  for  the  people, 
they  had  umg  before  the  reformation  so  far  departed  from  their  original  draracter.  aa  to 
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tlonal,  and  to  be  the  means  of  inducing  contempt  rather  than  req>ect  for  the  church  and 
religion.  Remarkable  collections  exist  of  EDgliBb  mTsteries  and  miracles  of  the  15th  c, 
known  as  the  Chester,  tlie  Coventry,  and  the  Townley  playa    The  first  two  have  been 

fmbliehed  by  the  Bbakeapeare  Society,  and  the  other  by  the  Stirtees  Society.  The  Town- 
ey  mysteries  are  fall  of  the  buriesque  element,  and  contain  many  carious  illastmtionsof 
contemporary  manners. 

Out  of  the  mysteries  and  mirade-itlayB  sprang  a  third  class  of  religious  plays  called 
MoraUtiM,  in  which  allegorical  personification  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  were  introduced 
as  dramatit  penoruB.  These  personages  at  first  only  took  part  in  the  play  along  wiUi  the 
scriptural  or  legendary  cliaracters,  but  afterwards  entirely  superseded  them.  The  oldest 
known  English  compositions  of  this  kind  are  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ;  tbe^  are  mere 
elaborate  and  less  interesting  than  the  miracle-plays.  Moralities  continued  in  fashion 
till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  the  immediate  precursors  of  the  regular  drama. 

Miracles  and  mysteries  were  as  popoular  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  as  in 
England.  A  piece  of  the  kind  yet  extant,  composed  in  France  in  the  11th  c,  is  entitled 
the  Mg^try  cf  the  Wise  and  FhMth  Virgiiu,  and  written  partly  In.  the  Frovenfal  dialect 
and  partl^r  in  Latin.  A  celebrated  fraternity,  called  the  Confi«rte  de  la  Pasuon,  founded 
in  Paris  in  1850,  had  a  monopoly  for  the  performance  of  mysteries  and  miracle-plays, 
which  were  of  such  a  length,  that  the  exhibition  of  each  occupied  several  days.  A  large 
number  of  French  mysteries  of  the  the  14th  c.  are  extant.  In  the  alpine  districts  of 
Germany,  miracle-plays  were  composed  and  acted  by  the  peasants;  these  peasant-playa 
bad  less  regularity  in  their  dramatic  form,  were  often  interspersed  with  songs  and  pro- 
CMsions ;  and  ip  their  union  of  simplicity  wiUi  hi^h- wrought  feeling  were  most  character- 
^ticof  a  people  in  whom  the  religious  and  dramatic  element  are  both  so  largely  developed. 
In  the  earljT  part  of  the  last  century,  they  began  to  partake  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  bur- 
lesque, which  had  brought  the  miracle-plays  into  disrepute  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  hostility  of  the  refbrmers  was  what  suppressed  these 
exhibitions.  The  fathers  of  the  reformation  showed  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  Ihem. 
'  Luther  is  reported  to  have  said  that  they  often  did  more  good  and  produced  more  impres- 
eion  than  sermons.  The  most  direct  encouragement  was  given  to  them  by  the  founders 
of  the  Swedish  Protestant  Church,  and  by  the  earlier  Lutheran  bi^ops,  Swedish  and 
Danish.  The  authorship  of  one  drama  of  the  kind  is  asrigned  to  Orotius.  In  England 
ttie  greatest  check  they  received  was  ttom  the  rise  of  the  secular  drama;  yet  tliey  con- 
tinued to  be  occasionally  performed  in  the  times  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  first  sketch  of  Milton's  Paradm  Lost  was  a  sacred  drama,  where  the 
opening  speech  was  Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun  A  degenerate  relic  of  the  miracle-play 
may  yS  be  traced  in  some  remote  districts  of  England,  where  the  story  of  St.  George, 
the  dragon,  and  Beelzebub,  is  rudely  represented  by  the  peasantry.  Strange  to  say,  it 
was  in  the  Catholic  south  of  Germany,  where  these  miracle-plays  and  mysteries  bad  pre- 
served most  of  their  old  religious  character,  that  the  severest  blow  was  levelled  gainst 
them.  Even  thoe,  they  had  begun  to  bo  tainted  to  a  limited  extent  with  the  burlesque 
element,  which  had  brought  them  into  disrepute  elsewhere.  In  1779  a  manifesto  was 
issued  by  the  prince-archbuhop  of  Salzburg,  condemning  them,  and  prohibiting  their  per- 
formance, on  the  ground  of  uieir  ludicrous  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  the 
frequent  bod  acting  fn  the  serious  parts,  the  distraction  of  the  lower  orders  from  more 
edifying  modes  of  instruction,  and  the  scandal  arising  from  the  exposure  of  sacred  sub- 
jects to  the  ridicule  of  freethinkers.  This  ecclesiastical  deunuociation  was  followed  by 
vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of  the  (^vll  authorities  in  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Oneexcep- 
tion  was  made  to_  the  general  suppression.  In  1638  tlie  villagers  of  Oberammergau,  in  tbe 
Bavarian  highlands,  on  the  cessation  of  a  plague  which  desolated  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, had  vowed  to  perform  every  tenth  year  the  Passion  of  Our  Savior,  out  of  gratitude, 
and  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction;  a  vow  which  had  ever  since  been  regularly- 
observed.  The  pleading  of  a  deputation  of  Ammergau  peasants  with  Max.  Joseph  of 
Bavaria  saved  their  mystery  from  the  genera]  condemnation,  on  condition  of  everythinj^ 
that  could  offend  good  taste  being  expunged.  It  was  then  and  afterwards  somewhat 
remodelled,  and  is  perhaps  the  orily  mystery  or  miracle-play  which  has  survived  to  the 
present  day.  The  uut  performance  took  place  in  1800.  The  inhabitants  of  this  secluded 
village,  long  noted  for  their  skill  in  carving  In  wood  and  ivory,  have  a  rare  union  of 
artistic  cultivation  with  perfect  simplicity.  Their  familiarity  with  sacred  subjects  is  even 
Iwyond  what  is  usual  in  the  alpine  part  of  Germanv,  and  the  spectacle  seems  still  to  bo 
looked  on  with  feelings  much  like  those  with  whicu  it  was  originally  conceived.  What 
would  elsewhere  appear  impious,  is  to  the  alpine  peasants  devout  and  edifying.  Tho 
personator  of  Christ  considers  his  part  an  act  of  religious  worship;  he  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal performers  are  said  to  be  selected  for  their  holy  life,  and  consecrated  to  their  work 
with  prayer.  The  players,  about  500  in  number,  are  exclusively  the  villagers,  who, 
thon^  they  have  no  artiette  instruction,  except  from  tbe  parish  priest,  a*^  tlieir 
parts  with  no  little  dramatic  power,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  charai&r.  The  Kew 
Testament  narrative  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  only  legendary  addition  to  it  being  the  St. 
Veronica  handkerchief.  Tbe  acts  alternate  with  tameatuz  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
duwvl  odes.  Many  thousands  of  the  peasantry  are  attracted  by  the  qiectacle  from 
all  parts  of  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  among 'Wbom  the  same  earnest  and  devout  demeanor 


legendary  or  sacred  liwtory,  are  not  unfrequently  got  up  by  the  Tillogere  Around  Idb- 
bruck.  which  show  a  certain  rude  dramatic  talent,  though  not  comparable  to  what  is 
exhibited  at  Ammergau.  Girls  very  generally  represent  both  the  male  and  female 
cbancten.   See  illns.,  VnniA  and  Austbia,  toI.  XV. 

XTBTIGETE,  a  name  of  the  wbalebone  whale,  a  ratacean  of  the  family  balantdm,  or 
toothless  whales.   See  Whale  and  Cetacea. 

XTS'TIGini  (Gr.  musUkos,  mystical),  a  term  used  with  considerable  vagueness,  but 
implying  tbat  general  tendency  in  religin  to  higher  and  more  intimate  communication 
Jwitli  the  divine,  to  which,  in  most  religions,  ancient  and  modern,  ceitaia  individuals  or 
Vdasses  have  laid  claim.  In  the  RatoDic  philosophy,  and  in  the  eastern  systems,  from 
which  tbat  philoBo^y  ia  derived,  the  human  soul  being  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the 
divine  nature,  it  la  neld  to  be  the  aeat  end  of  life  to  tree  the  soul  from  the  embarraBS 
ment  and  mental  darkness  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  material  trammels  of  the  body  in 
which  it  is  imprisoned.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  end,  two  very  opposite  courses  were 
adopted:  the  first,  tliat  of  spiritual  purification,  partly  by  representing  the  natural  appe- 
tites and  weakening  the  sensual  impulses  by  corporeal  austerities,  partly  by  elevating  tbe 
Boul  through  intense  couteraplation  and  withdrawal  from  tbe  outward  objectsof  sense;  the 
other,  that  of  regardiug  the  soul  as  superior  to  the  body,  independeitt  of  its  animal 
impulses,  incapable,  from  its  liigher  origin,  of  being  affected  by  its  outward  actions,  or 
fluuled  by  contact  with  the  corruptiou  in  which  ita  lower  nature  miglit  love  to  wallow. 
A  similsr  clement  of  mysticism,  which,  in  truth,  must  form  in  some  eeiise  a  constituent 
of  every  religious  system,  is  traceable  in  the  early  doctrinal  history  of  Christianity,  and 
the  career  of  Christian  mysticism  also  divides  itself  into  the  same  twofold  course. 
Among  the  early  sects  external  to  the  churcb,  we  trace  tlie  first  in  the  system  of  Tatlan 
and  of  the  Eucratitea,  wbile  the  second  finds  its  parallel  iu  the  Syrian  gnostics,  in  Car- 
pocrates,  Bardisanes,  and  in  one  form  at  least  of  tbe  Nicolaitic  heresy.  Witbtn  the 
Chrifllian  (Aurch  there  never  has  been  wanting  a  rantinuous  mRnifestatiott  of  the  mysti- 
cal element.  The  language  of  St  Paul  in  Gal.  IL  20,  and  in  2d  Cor.  xli.  3,  and  many 
expressions  in  the  Apocalypse,  may  be  taken  as  the  exponents  of  Christian  mi^ticism, 
the  highest  aspiration  of  which  has  ever  been  toward  that  state  In  which  the  Christian 
"no  longer  liveth,  but  Christ  liveth  in  him."  And  although  no  regular  scheme  of  mys- 
ticism can  be  found  in  tbe  early  fathers,  yet  the  writings  of  Hermas  the  shepherd,  me 
epistles  of  SL  Ignatius,  the  works  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  expositions  of  Ori- 
gen,  aad  above  all,  the  confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  abound  with  outpourings  of  tbe 
true  spirit  of  Ghtlstlan  mrstldsm.  It  is  curious  that  the  first  systematic  exposition  of 
its  pnnciples  is  said  to  be  io  the  works  of  the  pscudo-Diooysius  the  Areopagite;  but  it 
was  not  tul  Uie  days  of  tbe  Scholastics  that  it  received  its  drst  development,  when  the 
mystic  life  was  resolved  into  its  three  slagcs,  viz.,  6f  purification,  of  illuminatioQ,  and 
of  ecstatic  union  with  God  and  absiSrption  in  divine  contemplation.  It  was  upon  the 
explanation  of  this  third  stage  that  the  great  division  of  the  medieval  mystic  schools 
mainly  turned ;  some  of  them  explaining  the  union  with  God  in  a  panUieistic  or  semi- 
pantlwistic  sense,  and  thereby  annihilating  the  individual  wilt,  and  almost  the  personal 
action  of  man  in  the  state  of  e(»tasy ;  others,  with  St  Bernard,  fully  preserving  both  the 
individuanty  and  the  freedom  of  man,  even  in  the  highest  spiritual  communication  with 
bis  Creator.  Of  the  former,  many,  as  the  Hesychasts  (q.v.)  in  the  Greek  church,  and  the 
brethren  of  the  free^spirit  (q.v.)  and  tbe  Beghards  in  the  Latin,  drew  from  these  mvstical 
doctrines  the  most  revolting  moral  consequences;  in  others,  as  Tauler,  Ruysbroek, 
Ekkart,  tbe  error  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  the  sphere  of  speculation.  The 
writings  of  Thomas  &  Eempis  (q.v.),  of  6t.  Catnerinc  of  Siena,  of  St.  John  of  the  cross, 
and  of  St  Teresa,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  tlie  most  characteristic  representations  of 
the  more  modem  form  of  the  traditionary  mystidsm  which  has  come  down  from  the 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  later  history  of  mysticism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cburdi  will  be  found  under  the 
beads  of  F6n£lon,  Guyon  (Jeanne),  Mulinos,  and  Quietists.  The  most  remarkable 
followers  of  the  same  or  l^indred  doctriues  in  tlie  Protestant  communions  are  Jacob 
liflhme  (q.v.)  of  QOrlith,  Emanuel  Swedenlwrg  (q.v.),  and  the  celebrated  William  Law 
(qv.).   

KTTH  and  MTTH'OLOOT.  Tbe  word  mpih  (Gr.  mythos)  originall}^  signified  speech  or 
diteoune,  and  was  identical  with  the  word  logoe.  After  the  age  of  pjudar  and  Herodo- 
tus, however.  It  came  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Latin  word  fabtila,  faUe  or  kgend. 
According  to  the  present  use  of  our  language,  a  mjrth  is  an  idea  or  fancy  presented  in 
the  historical  form;  and  thou^,  of  xourse,  any  fiction  at  any  time  in  this  shape  might 
be  called  a  myth,  yet  by  usage  the  word  is  confined  to  tbose  fictions  made  in  the  eariy 
periods  of  a  people's  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their  reMgious  belief,  and 
generally  their  oldest  traditions,  in  an  attractive  form.  Tbe  tendency  to  create  myths  in 
Uiis  way  seems  inherent  in  every  people;  certainly  there  is  no  people  so  sunk  into  the 
brute  as  to  be  without  them.  A  myth  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  allegory;  the  one 
being  an  unconscious  act  of  the  public  mind  at  an  early  stage  of  society,  tbe  otner  a  con- 
scious act  of  the  individual  mind  at  any  stage  of  social  progress.  Tbe  parables  of  the 
Kewlvstament  are  a]l^ric<il;  so  are  .^sorTs  fables;  no  one  mistakes  them  for  realities- 
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they  are  known  to  have  been  invented  for  a  special  didactic  purpose,  and  so  received. 
But.  the  peculiarity  of  myths  is,  that  they  are  not  only  conceived  In  the  narrative  form, 
bat  gBUwally  taken  for  real  narrations  by  the  people  to  whom  they  belong,  ao  long  as 
tiiev  do  not  pass  a  certidn  stage  of  intellectual  culture.  Even  myths  of  which  the  alle- 
gorical aigoiflcaQce  is  prett^r  pl^o,  such  as  the  well-known  Qreek  myth  of  Promethus 
and  Epimetheus,  were  received  as  facts  of  early  tradition  by  the  Greeks.  Myths  may  be 
divided  into  several  classes,  of  which  the  first  and  most  important  is  the  theological 
and  moral.  The  oldest  theology  of  all  nations  is  in  the  forin  of  ravths;  hence  the  great 
importance  of  mythological  study,  now  universally  recognized;  for  -it  is  not  occupied 
merely  or  mainly  with  strange  fancies  and  marvelous  fictions,  invented  for  the  sake  ot 
amusement,  but  contains  the  fundamental  ideas  belonging  to  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  man  as  they  have  been  emisodied  by  the  imaginative  faculty  of  the  most 
fovored  races.  It  is  this  dominance  of  the  imagination,  so  cliaracteristic  of  the  early 
stages  of  society,  which  gives  to  myth  its  peculiar  dramatic  expression,  and  stamps  the 
popular  creed  of  all  nations  with  the  character  of  a  poetry  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of 
God.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the' myth-producing  faculty  exercises  itself  with 
exuberance  only  under  the  polytheistic  form  oi  reli^on;  for  there  only  does  a  sufficient 
numGer  of  celestial  personages  exist,  whose  attributes  and  actions  may  be  exhibited  in  a 
narrative  form;  there  is  noUiinK,  however,  to  prevent  even  a  monotheistic  people  from 
exhibiting  certain  great  ideas  of  their  ^tfa  in  a  narrative  form,  so  as  by  prosaic  minds 
to  be  taken  for  literal  historical  facts. But  besides  strictly  theological  myths,  there  are 
physical  myths,  that  is,  fictions  representing  the  most  striking  appearances  and  changes 
of  external  nature  in  the  form  of  political  history;  in  which  view,  the  connection  of 
legends  about  giants,  chimeras,  etc.,  with  regions  marked  by  peculiar  volcanic  phenom- 
ena, has  been  often  remarked.  It  is  difficult  indeed,  in  polytheistic  religion,  to  araw  any 
strict  line  between  physical  and  theological  myths;  as  the  divinity  of  all  the  operations 
of  nature  is  the  first  postulate  of  polytheism,  and  every  physical  phenomenon  becomes 
the  manifestation  of  a  god.  A.g^n,  though  it  may  appear  a  contr^ictlon,  there  are  his- 
torical myths,  that  is,  marvelous  legends  about  persons,  who  may  with  probability  be 
supposed  to  have  actually  existed.  Bo  iniermingled,  indeed,  is  fact  with  fable  in  early 
times,  that  there  must  alfrays  be  a  hind  of  debatable  land  between  pMn  theological  myth 
and  recognized  historical  fact  This  land  is  occupied  by  wliat  are  called  the  heroic  myuiB; 
that  is,  legends  about  heroes,  concerning  whom  it  may  often  be  doubtful  whether  they 
are  merely  a  sort  of  inferior,  and  more  human-like  gods,  or  oalv  men  of  more  than  ordi- 
narypowers  whom  the  popular  imagination  has  elevated  into  demi-goda. 

The  sdentific  study  of  mythology  commenced  with  the  ancient  nations  who  produced 
It,  Bpeciallv  'vith  the  acute  and  speculative  Greeks.  The  great  mass  of  the  Greek'people, 
indeed — of  whom  we  have  a  characteristic  type  in  the  traveler  Pausaniaa — accepted  their 
oldest  legends,  in  the  mass,  as  divine  and  human  facts;  but  so  early  as  the  time  of  Euri- 
pides, or  even  before  bis  day  in  the  case  of  the  Sicilians,  Epicharmus  and  Empedocles, 
we  find  that  philosophers  and  poets  had  begun  tp  identify  Jove  with  the  upper  sky, 
Apollo  with  the  sun,  Juno  with  the  nether  atmosphere,  and  so  forth;  that  is,  they  intCT- 
preted  their  mythology  as  a  theology  and  poetiV  of  nature.  This,  indeed,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  prevalent  view  among  all  the  more  reflective  and  philosophical  heauwDS 
(who  were  not,  like  Xenophon.  orthodox  believers)  up  from  the  age  of  Pericles,  450  B.C., 
to  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  But  there  was  an  altogether  opposite  view,  which 
arose  at  a  later  period,  under  less  genial  circumstances,  and  exercised  no  sm^  influence 
both  on  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  This  view  was  first  prominently  put  forth  Euhe- 
menis,  Messentan,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  and  consisted  in  the  flat  prosaic 
assertion,  that  the  gods,  equally  with  the  heroes,  were  origiaaUy  men,  and  all  the  tales 
about  them  only  human  facts  sublimed  and  elevated  oy  the  Imagination  of  pious 
devotees.  This  view  seemed  to  derive  strong  support  from  the  known  stories  about  the 
birth  and  death  of  tbe  gods,  specially  of  Jove  in  Crete;  and  the  growing  skeptical  ten- 
dencies of  the  scientific  school  at  Alexandria,  were  of  course  favorable  to  the  promulga- 
tion  of  such  views.  The  work  of  Eubemerus  accordingly  obtained  a  wide  circulation; 
and  having  been  translated  into  Latin,  went  to  nourish  that  crass  form  of  religious 
skepticism  which  was  one  of  the  most  notable  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  Roman  genius 
at  the  time  of  the  emperors.  Historians,  like  Diodoms,  gladly  adopted  an  interpretation 
of  the  popular  mythology  which  promised  to  swell  their  stores  of  reliable  material;  the 
myths  according^'  were  coolly  emptied  of  the  poetic  sonl  which  inspired  them,  and  the 
early  traditions  of  the  heroic  ages  were  set  forth  as  plain  history,  with  a  grave  sobriety 
equally  opposed  to  sound  criticiaDO,,  natunil  piety,  and  good  taste. 

In  modern  times,  the  Greek  mythology  has  again  formed  the  basis  of  much  specula- 
tion on  the  character  of  myths  and  tbe  general  lawtf  of  mythical  interpretation.  The 
first  tendency  of  modem  Christian  scholars,  following  the  track  long  before  taken  by  the 
ffttfaers,  was  to  refer  all  Greek  mythology  to  a  corruption  of  Old  Testament  doctrine 
and  history.  Of  Uiis  system  of  interpretingmyths,  we  have  examples  in  Voeaius,  in  the 
learned  and  fhnciful  works  of  Bryant  and Taber,  and  veiy  recently,  though  with  more 
pious  and  poetic  feeling,  in  Gladstone.  But  the  Germans.-wbo  have  taken  tbe  lead  here, 
as  in  other  re^ons  of  combined  research  and  speculation,  have  long  ago  given  up  thit 
ground  as  untenable,  and  have  introduced  the  rational  method  of  interraeting  every 
system  <d  myths,  in  the  first  place,  aooording  to  the  peculiar  laws  traceable  in  Its  own 
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fenios  and  growth.  Ground  was  broken  in  this  department  by  Heyne,  whose  vltm 
ave  been  tested,  corrected,  and  enlarged  1^  a  great  number  of  learned,  ingenious,  and 
^ilosophical  vnrlters  among  his  own  couDtiTrnm,  specially  by  Battmann,  Yoss, 
Oreuzcr.  Mailer,  Weicker,  Gerhard,  and  Preller.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Germans 
is  to  start — as  Wordsworth  does  in  his  Excursion,  book  iv. — from  the  position  of  a 
devout  imaginative  contemplation  of  nature,  in  which  the  myths  originated,  and  to 
trace  the  working  out  of  those  ideas,  in  diflereut  places  and  at  mfferent  times,  with  the 
most  critical  research,  and  the  most  vivid  reconstruction.  If  in  this  work  they  have 
given  birth  to  a  large  mass  of  ingenious  nonsense  and  brilliant  guess-work,  there  has  not 
been  wanting  among  them  abundance  of  sober  judgment  and  sound  sense  to  counteract 
ttudi  extrav^ances.  It  mav  be  noticed,  however,  as  characteristic  of  their  over  specu- 
intellect,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  sway  of  theological  and  physical 
symbols  down  into  a  region  of  what  appears  to  be  plain  historical  fact;  eo  that  Achilles 
liecomes  a  water-god,  Peleus  a  mud-god,  and  the  whole  of  the  Iliad,  accordiug  to  Forch- 
hammer,  a  poetical  geology  of  Theswly  and  the  Troad  I  Going  to  the  opposite  extreme 
from  Euhemerus,  they  have  denied  the  existence  even  of  deified  heroes ;  all  the  heroes  of 
Greek  tradition,  according  to  Uschold,  are  only  degraded  gods;  and  generally  in  German 
writers,  a  prefereuce  of  transcendental  to  simple  and  obvious  explaoations  of  myths  is 
noticeable.  Creuzer,  some  of  whose  views  had  been  anticipated  by  Blackwell,  in  Scot- 
land, is  especially  remarkable  for  the  high  ground  of  religious  and  philosophical  concep- 
tion on  which  he  has  placed  the  interpietatioD  of  myths;  and  he  was  also  the  first  who 
directed  attention  to  the  oriental  element  in  Greek  mythology — not,  indeed,  with  suffi- 
cient ^scriminstioQ  in  many  cases,  but  to  the  great  enrichment  of  m^tholo^cal  material, 
and  the  enlargement  of  philosophical  survey.  In  the  most  recent  tmies,  by  uniting  the 
excursiTe  meuiod  of  Creuzer  with  the  correction  supplied  by  the  more  critical  method  of 
O.  Uoller  and  his  suaxsBors,  the  science  of  comparative  mythology  has  been  launched 
into  ulatence;  and  specially  the  comparison  of  the  earlf est  Greek  mythology  with  the 
sacred  legends  of  the  Hindus,  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Hax  HttUer  In  the  Ortord 
Etaawl^^/S).  In  France,  the  views  of  Duhemerua  were  propounded  by  Banier  (1780). 
By  Uie  British  scholars,  mythology  is  a  field  that  has  been  very  scantily  cultivated. 
Besides  those  already  named,  Payne  Knight,  Mackay,  Grote  in  the  first  volumes  of  his 
hlstoiy,  and  Eeightley  are  the  only  names  of  any  note,  and  their  works  can  in  nowise 
compete  in  originality,  extent  of  research,  in  discriminatlDe  criticism,  or  in  largeness  of 
view,  with  the  productions  of  the  German  school.  The  oest  for  common  purposes  is 
Eeightley;  the  most  original,  Payne  Knight.  Recently,  G.  W.  Cox,  in  a  work  on  Aryan 
myttiology,  has  pushed  the  sanscrilislng  tendencies  of  Max  HlUler  fo  an  extreme  which 
to  most  minds  seems  absurd.  On  the  special  mythologies  of  India,  Rome,  Greece,  etc, 
information  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  tiie  respective  countries  to  which  they 
belong.  The  more  important  mythological  personages  are  noticed  under  their  own 
names;  see  Bacchus,  Jupiteb,  Hebculbs,  etc. 

KTTHICAL  IBLUniS  are  those  mentioned  by  early  writers  and  navigators,  the 
existence  of  which  is  doubtful,  since  they  have  never  been  found  in  the  localities 
indicated  on  charts.  Nearly  all  of  these  were  said  to  be  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
among  them  were  ATLABTis^q.v.);  also  Ba/ifsi,  which  was  said  to  belong  to  the 
Bahama  group,  but  tax  to  the  east,  and  believed  by  the  natives  to  contain  a  spring, 
whose  waters  would  give  everia^ing  youth.  SeePoKCB  db  Leon.  Bbazil  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  famous  of  all  these  islands  on  account  of  its  red  dyewoods,  the  name 
properly  denoting  dyewood.  This  islatid  was  variously  located  on  the  chsjts  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  on  one  drawn  in  1436,  is  also  named  Terceira.  Ibla  Vertb,  oi 
Green  Ro^,  was  believed  by  the  natives  of  the  Hebrides  to  be  always  visible  beneath 
Uie  setting  sun.  Borandam  or  St.  Brandon  was  located  on  most  of  the  maps  of  the 
sixteenth  century  west  of  the  Canaries,  and  expeditions  were  sent  in  search  of  it  as  late 
as  1731 ;  but  w  it  was  never  found,  it  was  believed  to  be  inaccessible  to  mortals  by 
enchantment.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  home  of  Armida  (q.v.).  The  Islaiti}  of 
Sbtbr  Cmss  was  another  of  the  fabulous  Islands  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  was 
particularly  noted  for  its  magnificence  and  wealth.  It  was  to  this  ishitid  that  seven 
bishops  and  their  followers  were  said  to  have  fled  on  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Moors.  Arriving  here,  they  burned  their  ships  ta  prevent  the  return  of  any  possible 
deserters,  and  founded  seven  cities,  and  whenever  navigators  touched  upon  these  shores 
they  were  never  allowed  to  leave.  Cipango  was  another  island  much  searched  for  by 
Columbus  and  other  em\y  navigators,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  Japan.  Guhmer'S 
Orb  was  a  fabulous  island  said  to  float  about  in  the  northern  seas,  near  the  southern 
abores  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  One  navigator  placed  it  on  the  charts  as  being  just  oil 
the  coast  from  Btockbolm.  Zamobab  was  a  rnvthical  Island  of  India,  lying  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  See  also  Lemitria.  Under  this  bead  may  fdso  be  mentioned  the 
mythical  islands  of  literature,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  mentioned.  Avalok  (q.v.). 
Islands  or  the  Blbsbrd,  in  Grecian  mythology,  were  located  In  the  far  west,  and 
famous  as  the  abode  to  which  the  favorites  of  the  gods  were  allowed  to  go  without 
dvin^.  Gldbdubdrib,  Lafiita,  and  Luognaoq  are  all  islands  mentioned  by  Swift  in 
Qulhter'a  Traeda.  Island  of  Lanterns,  in  a  satire  by  Rabelais,  was  noted  as  the 
abode  of  false  pretenders  to  knowledge.  Barataria  is  an  island-city  in  Don  Quixote 
over  which  Bancho  I^uca  ruled  for  a  time.    The  Kew  Atlantis  waa  an  island  ua 
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•wbkAi  Bacon  npnaeaied  'falmgelf  as  wrecked,  on  which  he  fonnd  ao  anodation  of 
people  for  the  promoUon  of  sdence  and  art. 

XITXLB'n,  or  Hettuens,  CUT.  See  GAsnto. 

XTTUSm,  or  Mttylenb,  XBLAHD.   See  Lbbbob. 

Mmnt,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  flfdies,  synonomous  with  the  gaOro^rraneim*  of 
Blocb,  of  which  the  mj/xitu  ghmnMa  or  glutinous  hag  is  the  type.  See  Hao, 


N 


NTHS  fourteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet  Is  one  of  the  nasal  liquids  of  the 
.  lingual  class.  See  LsTTEBa  Its  Hebrew  (and  Phenician)  name,  Ifun,  signifled 
■  a  Jw,  which  Its  original  form  was  probably  meant  to  represent  N  is  inter- 
changeable with  L  (q.v.)  and  M,  as  in  eoilect,  commingle,  omfer;  and  in  Ger.  boden,  com- 
pared with  Eng.  bottom.  In  L^n,  this  letter  had  a  nint,  uncertoin  sound  at  the  end  of 
words  and  in  some  other  positions,  especially  before  «.  This  accounts  for  wcmls  oa 
naring  lost  the  n  in  the  nominative  case,  though  ret^ning  it  in  the  oblique  cases,  as 
homOt  hoToinis;  and  for  Greek  names  like  Ptaton  being  written  without  Uie  final  n  in 
Latin.  The  dull,  muffled  pronunciation  of  n,  which  is  indicated  by  su6h  words  as  etmtril, 
otntor,  teatamento,  being  frequently  spelled  eoml,  eeaor,  tetlameto,  was  the  first  stage  of 
the  modem  French  nasul  n.  Before  a  guttural  letter,  n  naturally  assumes  the  soimd  cA 
ng,  as  bank. 

HA'SMj  or  Nabab,  a  corruption  of  the  word  nau)6b  (deputy),  was  the  title  belon^oe 
to  the  admmistrators,  under  the  Mogul  empire,  of  the  separate  i^ovinces  Into  wuira 
the  district  of  a  ttOtdMar  (q.T.)  was  dlTided.  The  title  was  continued  under  the  British 
rule,  but  it  gradually  came  to  be  applied  generally  to  natives  who  were  men  of  wealth 
and  consideration.  In  Europe,  and  especi^ly  in  Britain,  it  is  applied  derisively  to  Iboae 
who,  having  made  great  fortunes  in  the  Indies,  return  to  their  native  country,  wh&re 
tliey  live  in  oriental  splendor. 

KABOHAS'SAS,  Eba.  OP,  was  the  starting-point  of  Babylonian  chronology,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  Berosus  and  others.  It  began  with  the  accession 
of  Nabonassar  to  the  throne — an  event  calculated  (from  certain  astronomical  phenomen* 
recorded  by  Ptolemy)  to  have  taken  place  Feb.  26,  747  B.C. 

HABULUB',  or  Kablus'  (a  cormptioa  of  the  Gr.  NeapdUt,  New  City,  the  name  given 
to  it  in  tlie  r^gn  of  Vespasian),  ancientlr  called  Bhecheh  or  Sichbm,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (John  iv.  S),  Stchab;  is  a  t  of  Palestine,  possessing,  it  is  said,  "  the  only  beautifiil 
?ite  from  Dan  to  Bcerslieba."  It  lies  between  mount  £t)ai  and  mount  Gerizim,  on  Uie  a 
Bide  of  the  valley  of  Erd-MQkhna,  and  has  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  8,000 
to  14,000  of  whom  about  500  are  Christians,  150  Samaritans,  and  60  Jews;  the  rest  are 
Mohammedans,  fierce,  turbulent,  and  fanatical.  The  houses  are  pretty  good,  but  the 
streets  (as  usuai  in  the  East)  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and  filthy.  The  chief  pnnluctions  are 
s(Mp,  cotton,  nnd  oil. 

BACHTIOAL,  Gustat,  b.  Germany,  1834 ;  studied  medicine,  which  he  practiced  In 
Algeria,  186(M8.  He  then  became  a  phydc^n  in  tho  military  service  oi  the  bey  of 
Tunis,  who  soon  made  him  bis  private  medical  adviser.  In  1860  he  started  for  Kuka, 
joining  a  caravan  which  waa  disiwtched  to  cariy  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  sheikh 
of  Bomoo,  some  gifts  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  various  German  explorers.  After 
a  journey  in  the  Tiboo  country,  he  set  out  for  Euka,  vhere  he  arrived  in  ISTO.  He 
made  a  thorough  exploration  of  Bomoo,  from  which  he  went  on  several  exploring  expe- 
ditions. He  went  to  lake  Tchad,  and  collected  a  large  store  of  materials  in  regard  to  the 
geography  of  the  s.  districts  of  Sahara.  Making  his  way  to  Baghirmi,  he  followed  up 
the  Shai  river  and  its  tributaries.  In  the  spring  of  ISIU  be  set  out  for  £^ypt,  going 
s.  of  lake  Tchad,  througji  Waday  which  he  was  the  first  European  to  penetrate.  He 
visited  Abeshr,  the  capital  of  Waday,  passed  through  the  kingdom  oi  Darfoor,  and 
arrived  at  Cairo,  Nov.,  1874.  An  account  of  his  explorations  is  given  in  his  Die  7'rSnit&- 
rm  MeiderUdnder  Baghirmii.  He  was  president,  Berlin  Gcog.  Soc^  He  d.  1880. 

VACOODO'CHISB,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  o.  by  Attoyac  river,  and  on  the 
■.w.  by  the  Angelina  river ;  060  sq.uL  ;  pop.  '90.  16,984.   Go.  seat,  Naot^dochBS. 

ITAOBB.  See  Mother  op  Peabl. 

VADAL,  Bebnhard  Hakrisott,  d.d.  lud.,  1812-70:  b.  Maryland;  admitted  as  a 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  by  the  old  Baltimore  conference  in 
He  was  the  pastor  of  15  churches  in  different  states  north  and  south.  While  a  pastor  he 
was  a  diligent  student,  and  when  stationed  at  Carlisle  in  1848  he  graduated  atI>ickinson 
college,  pursuing  his  studies  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  work.  He  also  taught  a 
class  in  college.  In  1849  be  supplied  the  pulpit  of  an  independent  church  in  Baltimore. 
In  1854-57  he  was  professor  in  the  Indiana  Asbury  nnlTerslty.  In  1867  returning  to  the 
Baltimore  conference,  he  was  made  presiding  elda  of  the  Roanoke  district  in  Virginia. 
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During  the  slavery  agitation  at  this  ttnw  he  Tigorously  defended  his  church  and  confer 
ence.  In  sermons  and  addresses  he  earnesuy  eapouaed  and  aided  the  cause  of  the 
national  goTemment  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  President 
Lincoln-  In  1869  he  became  professor  of  historical  theology  In  Drew  semmaiy  at  Madi- 
9oa,  a.  J.,  and  after  the  death  of  Dr.  McClintock  was  acting  president. 

HADIB,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  that  point  In  the  heavens  which  is  diametrioally 
opposite  to  the  zenith,  so  that  Uie  zeniui,  nadir,  and  center  of  the  earth  are  In  one  Btralgfak 
line.    The  zenith  and  nadir  form  the  poles  of  the  horizon  (q.v.).   See  Zbhith. 

HABIB  SHAH,  of  Persia,  belonged  to  the  Afshars,  a  Turkish  tribe,  and  was  bom 
bear  Kelat.  in  the  center  of  Khorassan,  Persia,  in  1688.  When  17  ^ears  old,  ha  waa 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Usbeks,  but  escaped  after  four  years  of  captivity;  entered  the 
•ervice  of  the  governor  of  Khorassan,  and  soon  obtuued  nigh  promotion.  Having,  how- 
ever, been  de^^aded  and  punished  for  some  real  or  supposed  offense,  he  betook  himself 
to  a  lawless  life,  and  for  several  years  was  the  danng  leader  of  a  band  of  8,000  robbers, 
who  levied  contribuUons  from  almost  the  whole  of  Khorassan.  An  opportunity 
Jiaving  occurred.  Nadir  seized  the  town  of  Kelat,  and  gradually  extended  Us  territorial 
authority.  Persia  waa  at  this  time  ruled  by  Melek  Ashraf ,  an  Afghan  of  the  tribe  of 
OhiHi,  whose  grinding  tyranny  and  cruel^  oroduced  In  ibe  mind  of  every  Persian  a 
deadly  hatred  of  the  veir  name  Afghan,  which  exists  to  the  present  day.  Nadir  having 
avowed  bis  intention  of  expelling  the  hated  race  from  the  country,  and  restoring  the 
Saffavean  dynasty,  numbers  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  Meshed,  Herat,  and  all 
Khorassan  were  speedily  reduced.  Ashraf,  signally  defeated  in  several  engagements, 
fled  before  the  avenger,  who,  with  a  celerity  only  equaled  by  its  thoroughn^,  puived 
the  provinces  of  Irak,  Pars,  and  Eerman  of  even  the  semblance  of  Afghan  domlnatton. 
The  assassination  of  Ashraf,  during  his  retreat,  terminated  the  war.  The  rightful  heir, 
Tamasp,  then  ascended  the  throne,  and  Nadir  received  for  his  services  the  government 
of  the  provinces  of  Khorassan,  Hsxanderan,  Selstan,  and  Kerman,  assuming  at  the  same 
time  the  title  of  Tamasp-kflU  (the  slave  of  Tamasp),  the  title  of  klum  being  subsequently 
added.  He  was  sent  against  the  Turks  in  1781,  and  defeated  them  at  Hamadan,  reg^- 
log  the  Armenian  provinces  which  had  been  seized  by  i  lie  Turks  in  the  preceding  r^gn; 
but  his  sovereign  luiving  in  his  absence  engaged  unsuccessfully  the  same  enemy,  Nadii 
caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison,  and  elevated  his  infant  son.  Abbas  III.,  to  the  uuone  lu 
17S3.  The  death  of  tliis  puppet,  in  1736,  opened  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  Kadir 
himself,  who  was  crowned  aa  Nadir  Shah,  Feb.  S6,  1786.  He  resnmed  the  war  with 
tlie  Turks;  and  tbongh  totally  defeated  in  the  first  two  battles  by  the  grand  vlder 
Asman,  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  in  the  subsequent  camp^gn,  and  granted  peace  to  the 
Turks  on  condition  of  receiving  Georgia.  He  also  conquered  Afghanistan,  ud  drove 
back  the  invading  Usbelcs.  His  amb^sador  to  the  Great  Mogul  having  been  murdered 
akmg  with  his  suite  at  Jelalabad,  and  satisfaction  having  been  refused,  Nadir,  in  revenge, 
ravaged  the  Northwest  Provinces,  and  took  Delhi,  wtdch  he  was,  by  the  insane  behavior  of 
Um  tnliabitants,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pillaging.  With  booty  to  the  amount  of 
£30.000,000,  inchiding  the  Eoh-i-nflr  (q^.)  diamond,  he  returned  to  the  w.  bank  of  the 
^uB.  He  next  reduced  Bokhara  and  Kbaurezm,  restoring  to  Persia  her  limits  under 
the  golden  rdgn  of  the  Saasanides.  From  this  period,  his  character  underwent  a  sad- 
den change;  he  was  formerly  open-hearteil,  liberal,  and  •tolerant;  he  now  became  anS' 
picious,  avuiclous,  and  tyrannical.  The  empire  groaned  under  his  extortions,  and  he 
was  finally  assassinated  on  June  20,  1747.  His  only  surviving  son  was  carried  to 
Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  brought  up  as  a  Catholic  under  the 
•nrveiliance  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  died  a  maj.  in  the  Austrian  service, 
under  the  title  of  baron  Seralin.  Nadir's  tyranny  has  now  been  fo^tten;  and  at  the 
present  day  he  is  regarded  with  pride  and  gratitude  as  the  "  Wallace  "  of  Persia. 

VAmntj  GsMxm,  one  of  the  eariiest  Latin  poets,  was  bom,  probably  In  Campania, 
In  tlie  flnt  half  of  the  3d  c.  n,c.  In  his  youth  he  served  in  the  first  Punic  war;  but 
about  the  year  235  B.C.  he  made  his  appearance  at  Rome  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Of  his 
life,  we  know  little;  but  of  his  cliaracter  rather  more.  He  was  very  decidedly  attached  to 
the  plebeian  party ;  and  In  his  plays,  satirized  and  lampooned  the  Roman  nobles  with  all 
the  virulence  ana  indiscretion  of  a  hot-blooded  impetuous  Campanian — that  Gascob  of 
ancient  Italyl  His  rashness  ultimately  caused  bis  banishment  to  Utica  in  Africa,  where 
be  died,  3M  or  303  b.c.  Besides  his  dramatic  writings,  comprising  both  tragedies  and 
comedies,  he  wrote  an  epic  poem,  De  Bello  Punko,  in  me  old  Satumian  meter.  Of  these, 
only  a  lew  very  unimportant  fraijments*arc  extant,  which  may  be  found  in  Bathe's 
Poetarum  LaHn&rum  Seenieorum  ^ragmenta  (Hplberstadt,  1824),  or  Khinmann's  collec- 
lion  of  the  same  (Jena,  1848),  enriched  by  a  life  of  Nssviua,  and  an  essay  on  his  poei^. 
See  also  Sellas's  PoetacfVie  Soman  JtepitSlie  and  Simcox's  ifiW.  qf  Latin  IM.  (18ra). 

VJB'TUS  (known  popularly  as  moiher-wpoi  or  mole)  is  a  congenital  mark  or  growth  on 
a  part  of  the  skin.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  a  dark  discoloration  of  the  surface  as  described 
in  the  article  Maculx,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  a  mole  and  is  pmfecUy  harmless;  but 
often  It  consists  of  a  dense  ne^work  of  dilated  blood-vessels,  forming  a  reddish  or  livid 
tumor,  more  or  less  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  skin,  lie  most  fre- 
quent situations  of  these  vascular  nievi  are  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of 
Uw  head;  but  they  may  occur  elsewhere.   The  popular  belief  is,  that  they  are  caused  by 
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the  looglng  of  the  mother  during  her  pregnan(7  for  a  tohstw,  ta  ttnwtmry,  or  raepbeny, 
or  some  other  red-colored  article  of  food,  and  that  the  biflnence  of  her  mlDd  hu 
Impressed  upon  the  fetus  a  more  or  less  Tivid  Image  of  the  thing  she  longed  for;  and 
bence  the  name  of  moifter-^aot.  Sometimes  these  tumors  waste  away  spontaneously,  and 
give  no  trouble;  but  frequently  they  increase  rapidly,  invade  the  adjacent  tisBues,  and 
ulcerate  or  slough,  and  thus  become  dangerous  to  life  by  hemorrhage.  When  these 
tumors  do  not  show  a  tendency  to  increase,  no  treatment  is  necessary.  When  they  are 
obviously  increasing  in  size,  the  continual  application  of  cold  (by  means  of  freezing  mix- 
tires),  with  moderately  firm  pressure,  is  sometimes  of  service;  but  a  qiore  certun 
method  is  to  employ  means  to  produce  such  an  amount  of  InflammaUon  as  to  obUtente 
the  vessels;  for  this  purpose,  the  seton,  the  application  of  nitric  add,  and  vaccination  at 
the  tnmor,  have  been  successfully  applied.  The  injection  of  strong  astringents,  vitii 
the  view  of  coagulating  the  blood,  has  sometimes  effected  a  cure.  If  all  these  means 
fail,  extirpation,  either  with  the  ligature  or  knife,  must  be  resorted  to;  the  li^ture  bdng 
regarded  as  the  safest  and  beet  method.  For  the  various  methods  of  applying  the  liga- 
ture, the  reader  is  referred  to  any  standard  work  on  operative  surgery.  If  the  tumor  is 
In  an  inaccessible  spot,  as  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  is  increa^ng  rapidly,  the  only 
course  is  to  Ue  the  large  vascular  trunk  supplying  it.  The  common  carotid  artery  has 
In  several  instances  been  tied  with  success  for  vascular  neevus  in  the  orbit. 

VAIXIS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Qlarus,  and  4  m.  n.  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  in  a  deep  valley,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  bottle-fidds  in  the  conntiy. 
Fop.  abt.  8,000.  Here,  in  1388,  1500  men  of  Olarua,  under  Matthi&s  am  Buhl,  over 
threw  an  Austrian  force  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  men.   The  event  is  still  celebrated  yearly. 

VAITIA,  Laoo,  a  curious  small  lake  in  Sicily,  about  two  miles  from  Mineo,  ia 
Catania.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain,  amidst  craggy  hills,  and  Is  of  a  circular  form,  com- 
monly sixty  or  seventy  yards  u  dtiuneter,  and  t^ut  fifteen  feet  deep,  but  in  diy  weathei 
shrinking  to  a  much  smaller  size,  and  being  occadonally  altogether  dried  up.  In  the 
midst  of  It  are  three  small  craters,  two  of  which  perpetually  send  up  water  in  Jets  to  the 
heu;htof  two  or  three  feet;  tlie  third  is  more  intermittent.  The  water  is  greenish,  or 
turbid,  and  has  an  odor  of  bitumen.  The  whole  lake  resembles  a  boiling  cafdron,  from 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  rasbing  upwards  with  great  force.  The  atmosphere  is 
consequently  fatal  to  birds  attempting  to  fly  across  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  to  small 
animals  which  approach  it  to  satisfy  their  thirst;  and  an  approach  to  it  is  attended  with 
headache  and  other  pdnful  circumstances  to  man  himself.   The  ancients  regarded  these 

Shenomena  with  great  dread.  They  supposed  that  Flnto,  when  Carrying  offFrosen^ 
rove  his  fiery  steeds  through  this  lake,  ere  bis  descent  to  the  lower  r^ons.  A  temple 
was  erected  here  to  the  gods  of  the  two  craters,  the  DU  PaUd,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
twin  sons  of  Jupiter  by  the  nymph  Thalia.  Pilnims  flocked  to  this  ahrine;  ou!  it 
afforded  an  inviolable  asvlum  to  slaves  who  had  fled  from  their  masters.  An  oaUi  by  the 
Dii  Palici  was  never  broken  by  the  master,  who  found  himself  compiled  here  to  come 
to  terms  with  his  runaway  sUve.  No  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  DU  "BaXiid  are  left, 
although  it  is  described  as  having  been  magoificenL 

HAOA  Is,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  the  name  of  deified  serpents,  which  are  represented 
M  the  BODS  of  the  Muni  Kas'yapa  and  his  wife  Eadrfl,  whence  th^  are  also  caUcd  Ead- 
mv^yas.  Thdr  king  is  B'esha,*the  sacred  serpent  of  Yishn'u. 

VAOAFATAH,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  In  the  prortnoe 
of  Tanjur,  16  m.  south  of  Earikal.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1660,  but'  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  in  1781.  Its  site  ia  an  open  sandy  plain,  elevated  only  three  oi 
four  feet  abova  sea-level.  The  port  is  visited  \iy  small  vesselB,  and  canles  on  some  trade 
with  Ceylon.   Pop.  at  the  census  of  1881,  58,8Efe. 

or  Naoabema,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Buddhistic 
leachers  or  patriarchs — the  Uiirteenth — ^who,  according  to  some,  lived  about  400  years, 
Mcwding  to  others,  about  600  years,  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha  S'Akyamuol  (i.  e., 
148  Cff  48  B.O.).  He  was  the  founder  of  tiie  HAdhyamika  school,  and  his  prlndral  disci- 
|)!e8  were  Aryadeva  and  Budbapftlita.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Bnadhas,  b« 
was  bom  in  the  south  of  India,  in  a  Brahmanical  lamily.  Even  as  a  child,  be  sfoidied 
all  the  four  Vedas;  later,  he  traveled  through  various  countries,  and  became  profideni 
In  astronomy,  geography,  and  magical  arte.  By  means  of  the  last,  be  had  several 
mnorons  adventures,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  three  compHnions  of  his.  bat  in  bis 
own  repentance,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Buddhist  mendicant,  in  Ids  converdon  to 
Buddhism.  Many  miracles  are,  of  course,  attributed  to  his  career  as  propagator  of  this 
doctrine,  especially  in  the  south  of  India,  and  his  life  is  said  to  have  lasted  800  years.— 
See  B.  Burnout,  iniroduetion  it  fBiatoire  du  Buddhmae  In^m  (Fftiia,  184^;  ^lenos 
Hardy,  A  Manual  Buddhiam  (Lond.  1858):  W.  WassIIjew,  Dm-  BudtOimMU,  trim 
Degmm,  Q^ehSOite  und  LUeraiur  (St  Petersburg,  1860). 

VAaASA'XI,  or  Naitoabiki,  a  city  and  port  of  Japan,  opened  to  foreign  commerce 
by  the  treaty  of  1858,  on  July  1.  1866,  Is  situated  in  ^'44'  n.  lat.,  and  139^  61'  e.  long, 
on  the  western  side  of  a  peninsula  in  the  n.  w.  of  the  island  of  Eiuidu.  Previouslj'  to 
1868,  it  was  the  only  port  in  Japan  open  to  foreigners.  The  harbor,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautifnl  In  toe  world,  is  about  ux  miles  in  width,  and  threeorfoor  in  length.  To 
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■  penon  inride,  it  appears  completely  I&nd-locked,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  abooi 
1500  ft.  in  height.  These  are  broken  into  long  ridges  and  deep  valleys  ;  while  the  mon 
fertile  spots  are  terraced  and  under  cultivatloD.  Tbe  town  of  Nagasaki,  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  wid^,  lies  on  the  n.  side  of  the  bay  ;  its 
pop.  is  estiiuated  at  40,000.  The  streets  in  general  are  clean  and  -well-paved,  but  the 
booses  are  not  particularly  good,  except  those  possessed  by  courtesaos,  and  known  as 
*'  tea-houiea."  On  the  hula  behind  the  town  are  Tarions  temDle«,  those  dedicated  to 
"  £HDto,"  or  the  worship  of  the  sua  goddess,  which  Is  the  old  national  religion  of  Japui, 
and  thoee  in  which  the  Buddhistic  worship,  imported  from  China,  is  followed.  The 
foreign  settlement  lies  to  the  s.  of  the  native  town,  the  British,  French,  German,  Prus- 
sian, and  Portuguese  consulates  occupying  the  hilly  ground  back  from  the  bav.  On  the 
opposite  tide  of  tiie  bay,  the  Japanese  luve  a  st^m-factory,  under  the  direction  of 
Dutch  officers,  and  close  by  is  the  Russian  settlement.  The  climate  of  Nagasaki  ia 
genial  but  yariiible.  The  trade  of  Nagasaki  is  inferior  to  that  of  Eaoaeawa.  SearWeed, 
■alt-fish,  and  other  articles  are  exported  to  China,  The  exports  to  Europe  are  mainly 
tea,  tobacoo,  coal,  ginseng,  Testable  wax,  and  copper.  The  chief  iippoits  are  cottoa 
piece-goods,  woolen  goods,  sugar,  oUs. 

■A'ABLKLUX,  the  provincial  name  for  a  bed  of  conglomerate  belon^ng  to  Qui- 
lb>lla8Be  (q.  T.)»  which  forms  a  considerable  portlmi  of  the  strata  In  the  central  region  of 
Swltzeriand,  between  the  Alra  and  the  Jura.  It  is  said  to  attain  the  enormous  tbukness 
of  6,000  and  8,000  ft.  in  the  Bhlgl  near  Lucerne,  and  in  the  Speer  near  Wesen. 

VAOUBUB,  the  name  under  which  the  blosBonu  of  the  MmMfnraa  are  sold  in  the 
banan  of  India.   8ee  GuTrirmu. 

HAeOTA,,  a  city  in  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Owart,  a  few  miles  n.  of  the  head  ot 
Owarl  bay,  the  seat  of  the  Alchi  ken,  or  prefecture,  pop.  170,400.  The  city  Is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  the  castte,  built  in  1610,  is  oue  of  the  finest  among  the  feudal  strongholds 
still  Btandiog  Intact.  Two  of  ite  towers  were  long  ornamented  by  huge  Images  of 
rampant  fish  made  of  copper,  covered  with  plates  of  solid  gold.  The  great  high  road 
called  the  Tokgldo,  passes- through  the  city,  which  has  a  bustling  trade  carried  on  with 
pack-borses  and  long  narrow  carts.  Junks  and  steamers  enter  and  clear  at  Miya,  the 
seaport,  a  few  miles  southward.  In  the  numerous  factories  In  the  dty,  porceudn, 
faience,  cloisonne,  fans,  carvings,  and  lacquer  work  are  made,  chle^  for  export.  In 
1891  every  house  in  the  place  was  overthrown  by  a  terrible  earthquake. 

SAStVUR',  an  Inland  province  of  British  India,  is  under  the  chief  commissioner  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  Its  area'  is  3,843  sq.  m.,  and  its  pop.  in  1891  was  2,982,507; 
of  whom  2,452,884  were  Hindus,  69,560  Mohammedans,  and  5081  ChristiauB.  The 
n.  part  of  the  province  is  mountainous  in  character,  being  traversed  by  spurs  of 
the  great  Vlndhya  range;  the  general  slope  of  the  surface  Is  from  n.  w.  to  s.  e.  and  the 
bay  of  Bengal  receives  the  drainage  ot  the  country  chiefly  through  the  riven  Hihandf 
and  Wainganga,  the  latter  a  tributary  of  the  Goditvarl.  Tne  climate  is  not  healthy,  and 
Is  especially  Insalubrious  in  the  extensive  tracts  of  low  marshy  land  which  abound  in 
the  province.  The  Gonds  (see  India),  sup[>osed  to  be  the  aborigines,  are  the  moat  re- 
markable class  of  the  Inhabitante.  Among  minerals  are  found  gold,  antimony,  coal  and 
ochre.  In  the  more  favored  districts,  where  the  Inhabitants  are  more  industrious,  rice, 
malxe,  oil,  and  other  seeds  and  v^tables  are  extensively  cultivated;  but  the  cotton 
hidastry  has  languished.  The  rajahs  of  Nagpor,  sometimes  called  the  raj^s  of  Berar, 
ruled  over  a  state  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  great  Mahratta  kingdom.  The  dynasty, 
however,  died  out  in  1853,  and  the  territory  came  Into  possession  of  the  British.  The 
province  has  fire  divisions — cap.,  Nagpor. 

HAOPinr,  a  dty  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  province  of  tiie  same  name,  and  sltn- 
ated  near  Its  n.  w.  extremity.  In  an  unhealUiy  swampy  hollow,  4S0  m.  in  a  direct  line 
«.n.e.  of  Bombay  lat.  21'*  9'  n.  long.  79o  T  e.  Inclusive  of  its  extensive  suburbs,  it 
is  7  m.  in  circumference.  It  contelns  some  Hindu  temples  of  excellent  Mahratta 
architecture.  Cotton  cloths,  coarse  and  fine  chintzes,  turbans,  silks,  brocades,  blankets, 
woolens,  tent-cloths,  and  articles  In  copper  and  brass  are  manufactured.  Here,  on 
Yov.  26  and  27,  1817,  a  small  British  force  of  1850  men,  commanded  by  col.  Scott, 
defeated  a  native  army  of  18,000  men.  Pop,  *91, 117,014,  of  whom  96,648  were  Hindus, 
16,387  Mohammedans  and  8067  Christians. 

ITAfiPS  HIAD  OranECBATnor,  This  story,  which  was  first  drculated  by  the  Roman 
Oathollcs  forty  years  after  the  event,  with  respect  to  Archbishop  Parker's  consecration 
was  to  the  following  effect.  On  the  passing  of  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  fint 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fourteen  bishops  vacated  their  sees,  and  all  the  other  sees 
excepting  that  of  Llandaff  being  vacant,  there  was  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  hitherto 
nnbroken  succession  of  bishops  from  apoetolic  times.  Kitchin  of  T^'^n^la'y  refused  to 
officiate  at  Parker's  consecration,  and  consequenUr  the  Protestant  divines  procured  the 
help  of  Scory,  a  deprived  bishop  of  the  reign  of  Bdward  VL,  and  all  having  met  at  the 
Nag's  Head  tavern  in  Cheapude,  they  knelt  before  Scory,  who  laid  a  Bible  on  their 
heads  or  shoulders,  saying:  "  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  word  of  God  sincerely" 
and  they  rose  np  bishops  of  the  new  church  of  England  I  The  story  is  discredited  1^ 
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the  Bonum  Oathollc  hlBtorian  lingaid,  ud  is  carefully  refuted  by  Btiype  in  his  Hfeof 
Parker.  The  facts  of  the  cau  are.  lhaX.  the  election  took  place  in  the  cbapter-bouw  at 
Canterbuiy,  the  confirmation  at  St.  Maty-le-Bow'a  church  in  Cheapside,  and  the  coiue- 
cratlon  in  the  chapel  of  Lambetb  palace.   Scory,  then  elected  to  the  aee  of  Hereford; 


Exeter,  and  never  reappointed  to  any  see;  and  Hodgtdn,  suflracan  of  Hereford,  officiated 
at  ttie  consecration.  The  Kae's  Etead  story  prol^lj  arose  mini  the  company  having 
possibly  gone  from  Bow  churdi,  after  the  confirmation,  to  take  a  dinner  together  at  the 
tavern  nard  by,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom.  Tlie  due  succession  of  bishops  in 
the  English  church  cannot  be  proved  to  have  ever  been  broken. 

VAOT,  a  Hungarian  word,  meaning  "great"  It  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many 
towns  in  Hungary  and  Trandyraiiia.  In  the  present  work,  many  of  the  towns  that 
take  this  prefix  are  given  under  the  name  that  comes  after  it. 

VA'GT  KABO'LT  (i.  e.  Great  Kar61y),  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  country 
Szathraar,  87  m.  e.n.e.  from  Debi^czin,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Tlieiss.  It  lias  several 
Important  annual  fairs,  and  a  trade  in  grain  and  textile  fabrics.   Fop.  '90,  18,47fi. 

VAOT  KOBOS.    See  £4>bOs. 

VABT— SZBBEV.  See  BERiiAznreTADT. 

KAQT— YAXAS.   See  Qbosswabdein. 

KAHAXT,  a  town  in  Essex  co.,  Mass. ;  on  a  peninsula  extending  into  Massachusetts 
bay;  reached  by  stage  from  Lynn  (4  miles)  and  by  steamers  from  Boston  in  summer 
(10  miles).  It  was  incorporated  la  1853,  contains  the  village  of  Bass  Point,  and  is 
almost  exclusively  a  summer  resort.  It  has  a  public  library,  ekctrlc  lights,  waterworks, 
and  several  churches.  The  beaches  are  hard  and  smooth,  and  in  places  the  shores  are 
fringed  with  rocks  from  20  to  80  feet  above  high  tide.  Nahant  has  been  a  favorite  place 
of  summer  resort  for  Boston  business  men  for  many  years,  and  has  nnmerons  handsome 
seaside  lesidences.   Fop.  '90,  880. 

VA'HUK,  one  of  the  twelve  minorroophets,  was  a  natiye  dtiier  of  Elkosh,  In  Galilee, 
or  the  son  of  a  man  named  Elkoah.  The  identiflcation  of  his  birthplace  with  Capernaum 
(^ahum's  village)  or  a  place  called  Elkoah,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  not  far  from 
Nineveh,  is  the  result  of  vague  speculation.  He  was  probablyacontemporary  of  Isaiah, 
and  flourished  aliout  718-711  b.c.  The  burden  of  his  "vision"  (in  chap.  8)  is  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom.  His  Btyle  is  full  of 
animation,  fancy,  and  ori^nality,  and  at  the  same  time  clear  and  rounded.   His  laa- 

Siage  throughout  is  classical,  and  In  the  purest  Hebrew,  belonging  to  the  second  half  of 
ezekiah's  reign,  or  to  the  lime  ImmecUately  following  die  defeat  of  Sennacherib  befMa 
Jerucalem  (2  Kings  xix,  85,  etc).  A  commentary  on  Nahum,  with  special  reference  t» 
ttie  Assyriau  monuments  lately  discovered,  has  been  written  by  O.  Strauss  (Berlia, 
ieS8).  There  are  also  commentaries  by  Blomqtiist  (18S8) ;  Gthi  fl80O) :  Bn^enidter 
am)  t  Relnke  (1887)  and  Mahler  (1886). 

HA'IA.   See  Abp  and  Cobka. 

RAIAI^B.  VAIASA'OEX,  or  FOTAKEffi,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  phuts,  divi- 
ded by  some  botanists  into  several  orders  (juneoffitiM,  to^muM,  eUsX  coDtunlng  in  aD 
not  mdte  100  known  species,  all  aquatic  plants,  some  of  them  inhabiting  the  ocean,  sense 
found  in  lakes  and  ponds,  some  in  streams.  They  are  all  of  very  cellular  structure;  the 
leaves  have  parallel  veins,  and  the  flowers  are  Inconspicuous.  To  this  order  belongs  the 
pondweed  (potamoffeton),  of  which  a  number  of  species  at)ound  in  the  still  veaters  of 
^tain,  and  of  which  some  are  found  as  far  n.  as  Iceland.  To  tliis  order  also  belongs 
the  Grabswrack  (q.v.)  of  our  shores,  used  for  stuffing  mattresses.  The  lattice-leaf 
(q.v.)  of  Madagascar  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  qmaes,  and  one  of  the  few  vhidi 
attract  notice  as  in  any  way  beautiful. 

HA'IASS,  In  Grecian  mythology,  the  nymfdis  of  fresh-water  lakes,  rivers,  uid  foun- 
tains. They  were  believed  to  possees  the  power  of  inspiration;  hence,  soothsayers  and 
others  are  sometimes  called  nym^hdepUri  (seized  by  the  nymph).  They  were  represented 
as  h^f-clothed  maidens,  and  not  unfrequently  as  companions  of  Pan,  of  Hercules,  the 
patron  of  warm  springs,  or  of  the  Sileni  and  the  Satyrs,  in  whose  jovial  dances  they 
join. 

KA'IAHT,  or  KA'TAHT  (Lat.  natare,  to  swim),  a  heraldic  term  applied  to  a  fish  when 
borne  horizontally  across  the  shield  in  a  swimming  portion, 

nAIOITE,  or  KAIK,  a  native  subaltern  officer  among  Indian  and  Anslo-Ariatic  tnxm 
whose  functions  are  somewhat  analogons  to  those  performed  among  European  troapahj 

the  drill-sergeant. 

KAIL  is  a  unit  of  English  cloth  measure,  indicating  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  yaid,  or 
two  and  one  quarter  inc£es.    Abbreviated  n. 

VAXLB  are  flattened,  elastic,  homy  plates,  which  are  placed  as  protective  coverings 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  plialangea  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Each  nail  con- 
sists of  a  root,  or  part  concealed  within  a  fold  of  sun ;  a  btkfy,  or  exposed  part 
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Rttached  to  the  surface  of  the  skin;  and  a  free  anterior  extremity  called  the  edge.  The 
akin  below  the  root  and  bodv  of  the  nail  is  termed  the  molnic,  from  its  betng  the  part 
from  wl^efa  the  nidi  is  proauced.  Thie  is  thick,  and  coTered  with  bi^ly  Tascular 
papUlK,  and  its  color  is  seen  through  the  transparent  horny  tissue.  Near  the  root  the 
papillte  are  smaller  and  less  Tascular;  hence  the  j)ortion  of  nail  corresponding  to  this 
put  is  of  a  whiter  color;  from  its  form,  this  portion  is  termed  the  lunula.  It  is  by  the 
auccessiTe  growth  of  new  cells  at  the  root  and  under  the  body  of  the  nail  that  it  advances 
forwards,  and  maintains  a  due  thickness,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its  growth  in  ajproper 
direction  is  insured.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  nails  is  given  in  the  article  Horkt 
TiBSUBB,  to  which  class  of  structures  thev  belong.  According  to  the  observation  of 
Beau,  the  finger-nails  grow  at  the  rate  of  about  two-flftlu  of  a  une  in  a  week,  while  tbA 
toe-nidls  only  grow  with  aboat  one-fourth  of  that  rapidity.  When  a  nail  has  been 
renwved  by  violenoe,  or  has  been  thrown  off  in  consequence  of  Uie  formation  of  matter 
(pus)  beneath  it,  a  new  nail  is  speedily  formed,  provided  the  matrix  has  not  been  seri- 
ously injured. 

There  Is  a  very  common  and  troublesome  affection  popularly  known  as  ingrowing  nail. 
Its  most  usual  seat  is  by  the  side  of  the  great  toe.  It  does  not  in  reality  anse  from  any 
alteration  of  the  nail,  but  from  the  adjacent  soft  parts  being  constantly  pressed  by  tlie 
use  of  tight  shoes  against  its  edge.  These  parts  become  swollen  and  inflamed  ;  suppura- 
tion ensues,  and  an  intensely  sensitive  ulcer  is  formed,  in  which  the  nail  Is  embedded. 
Sui^csl  advice  should  at  once  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases,  as  there  Is  no  probability 
that  the  ulcer  vill  heal  spontaneously,  especially  If  the  patient  continue  to  move  about, 
and  thus  keep  up  irritation.  In  obstiaate  cases.  It  b  not  unfrequenUy  neoesBary  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  nail,  an  operatloQ  attended  irftli  much  pain,  althoagh  qnlwly 
pof ormed.   See  Ci^Awa 

HAIU,  pointed  pieces  of  metal,  usually  with  flattened  or  rounded  heads,  used  for 
d.iving  into  wood- work,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  pieces  together.  A  variety,  in 
which  the  head  is  very  large,  and  the  spike  portion  small,  used  by  shoemakers  for  pro- 
tecting  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes  from  wear,  is  called  the  hob-nml;  another,  which  is 
made  by  cutting  thin  plate-iron  into  thin  pointed  pieces  of  various  leugUis,  is  called 
brtuU;  these  sometimes  are  without  hei^,  but  are  usually  made  with  a  slight  projection 

WW  of  a  bead.  When  made  small,  vlth  flat  heads,  for  attaching  cloth  or  hangings 
In  upholstery -work,  they  are  called  taekt;  and  when  very  large  for  heavy  carpentry, 
tpikei. 

Nail-maJbing.— Formerly,  all  nails  were  hand-made,  by  forging  on  an  anvil ;  and  in 
Britain  and  the  north  of  Europe  vast  quantities  are  still  made  in  this  manner,  being  pre* 
ferable,  for  many  kinds  of  carpenters  work,  to  those  made  by  machinery.  In  France, 
the  greater  part  of  the  nails  used  for  light  carpentry-work  are  made  of  soft  iron  wire, 
pointed  with  the  hammer ;  and  in  order  to  head  them  they  are  pinched  in  a  toothed  vice, 
which  leaves  the  portion  for  the  head  projecting,  and  makes  below  it  tluee  or  four 
grooves  in  the  nail,  which  increases  its  hold  on  the  wood  when  driven  home.  The  head 
u  beaten  into  a  oiunter-slnking  on  the  vice,  which  regulates  the  size. 

The  Iron  used  for  hand  nail-making  In  Britain  Is  sold  in  bundles,  and  Is  called  naU- 
rodt ;  it  is  either  prepared  by  rolling  the  malleable  Iron  into  rods  or  small  bars  of  the 
required  thickness— which  process  is  only  employed  for  very  fine  qualities — or  by  cut- 
ting plate-iron  into  strips  by  means  of  rolling-shears ;  these  shears  consist  of  two  powers 
ful  revolving  shafts,  upon  which  are  fixed  discs  of  luu^  steel  with  sauared  edges.  The 
discs  of  one  shaft  alternate  with  those  of  the  other ;  they  are  of  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  to  be  cut.  and  the  shafts  are  so  placed  that  a  small  portion  of  one  set  of  the  discs 
are  Inserted  between  those  of  the  other  set.  When  the  shafts  are  revolving  a  plate  of 
iron  is  prefwed  between  the  discs ;  and  U  is  foroi^  drawn  through,  the  steel  discs  cut- 
ting the  plates  Into  strips  with  great  rapidity.  The  quantity  produced  In  this  way  la 
enormous,  some  mills  turning  out  at  the  rate  of  ten  mtles  per  hour  of  nail-rods. 

Several  inventions.  In  which  America  took  the  lead,  have  been  Introduced,  and  are 
successfully  worked,  for  making  nails  direct  from  plate-Iron,  either  by  cutting  them  out 
cold  or  hot ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nails  in  use  are  made  In  this  way.  Nail- 
tQaking  by  machinery  was  originated  in  Massachusetts  in  1610. 

The  whole  enormoos  industry  of  nail-making  in  the  United  States,  except  for 
wall-n^ls  and  shoe-nails,  which  are  cast,  and  sprigs,  headless  brads,  etc,  which  are  cut 
out  of  the  plate.  Involves  various  machines  for  cutting  and  heading.  Nearly  two  dozen 
patents  for  improvements  in  these  machines  bad  been  granted  here  by  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  ore,  whether  hematite  or  magnetic,  is  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace,  run 
into  pigs,  puddled,  squeezed,  and,  if  need  be,  hammered,  rolled  in  the  puddliog-ball 
train,  and  cut  to  lengths.  These  are  then  fagotted,  that  is.  piled  so  as  to  break  joints, 
reheated  to  a  white  neat,  drawn,  passed  through  the  nail-plate  train,  and  the  sheets,  of 
the  required  width  and  thickness,  allowed  to  cool.  It  is  next  cut  acroee  its  length  (the 
width  of  the  sheet  being  usually  about  a  foot)  into  strips  which  are  a  little  wider  than 
the  length  of  the  required  nalL  These  plates,  heated  by  being  set  on  edge  on  hot  coals, 
are  seiKd  In  a  clamp  and  fed  to  the  machine,  end  first.  The  ^eces  cut  out  are  alternate^ 
and  subtly  tapering,  of  course,  with  the  fiber,  and  are  squeezed  and  headed  up  by  Uw 
luaddne  bnore  gidnf  faito  Uie  trough.   It  is  evident  that  the  flrat  cut  to  the  right  on  a 
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[date  and  the  last  eat  od  the  other  side  are  blanks,  thou^  It  vould  aeon  that  an  auto- 
matic weigher,  as  in  fxiiniag,  would  reject  these  into  the  waste  heap.  The  difficulty  of 
the  operanon  lies  in  the  »ct  that  the  cuts  must  be  alternate,  so  that  the  cutter  must 
either  turn  half  round  at  each  cut,  or  the  plate  must  be  turned  over.  The  great  desid- 
etatum  ia  to  do  this  automatically  and  reciprocally.  There  is  no  ccnnmon  or  unraryiiig 
■tabdard  for  classifying  nails.  The  old  way  is  by  sizing  from  two-penny,  1  in.  long, 
md  now  860  to  the  lb.,  up  to  thirty-penny,  4^  in.  long,  and-16  to  the  lb.  The  English 
names,  71b.,  8  lb.,  etc.,  show  that  1000  of  that  kind  should  weigh  bo  muclL  Tbey  now. 
Id  &ct,  seldom  do.    The  general  divisions  are: 

a.  Material — copper,  galvanized,  etc. 

b.  Kake — wrousnt,  cut,  cast 

c.  Length  or  w^ght. 

d.  Size— fine,  bastard  or  medium,  heavy. 

e.  Points — flat,  sharp,  clinch. 

«.  Heads— spur,  clasp,  clout,  counterBonk,  etc. 

f-Vae — scupper,  sheathing,  fence,  slating,  finishing,  etc 

wire  n^,  a  French  invention,  are  made  by  a  maimine  in  which  the  end  of  a  coll  of 
wire  is  held  for  a  moment  by  cam-grlppeni  while  the  head  ts  formed  by  a  punch.  The 
wire  is  then  pushed  out  the  length  of  the  nail,  two  punches  point  it,  and  a  "  knocker- 
off  "  throws  aside  the  completed  nail.  Nails  are  now  made  in  this  country  from  tinplate 
"  scrap,"  or  sheet-iron  coated  with  tin.  The  machine  for  making  them  was  invented 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Perkins,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1889. 

VAJH,  a  vilUge  of  Qalilee,  mentioned  only  In  the  New  Testament  as  the  place  when 
Jesus  restored  to  life  the  widow's  son.  Eusebiua  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  near  Endor. 
Phocas  places  it  n.  of  Tabor.  The  crusaders  recognized  it,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is 
mentioned  by  trarelers.  It  is  now  asmall  village  (tflMhoiuea  or  hats, .and  called  Ndn, 
containing  remains  of  very  ancient  buildings  and  a  fimntidn.  It  is  4  m.  from  Tabor, 
and  31  m.  from  Endor.  Its  situation  is  beautiful,  on  the  n.w.  edge  of  the  "  Little  Her 
mon,"  or  Jebel-ed-D(Uiy,  where  the  ground  slopes  Into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The 
entrance  to  the  place,  where  the  Savior  met  the  funeral,  was  doubtiess  up  the  steep  ascent 
of  the  plain.  On  the  w.  of  the  village  the  rock  ia  fall  of  sepulchral  caves.  On  the  n, 
are  the  wooded  hills  of  Gtalilee. 

VAm  SX  TZLLEMorr.  Bee  Tnuanurr. 

HAIBH,  tn  the  county  of  the  same  name,  ia  a  royal  and  parliamentary  buivh,  and  Is 
15  m.  n.e.  by  rail  from  Inverness.  It  Is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nairn,  on 
the  w.  aide,  and  for  that  reason  was  anciently  called  Iver-naim.  Lying  on  the  Boutbem 
shore  of  the  Moray  firth,  which  is  here  about  about  8  m.  across,  It  commands  a  grand 
and  extensive  view  of  the  coast  of  Ross-shlre,  including  Cromarty  bay,  nearly  opposite. 
Nairn  was  regatlzed  by  WtUlamthe  Lion.  It  manufactures r(n>e and  twine,  and  exports 
com,  timber,  potatoes  and  fish.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
Its  sea-bathing  an.i  artlflcial  baths.   Pop.  4500. 

VAIBVB,  Oarouni.  Oliphant,  Lady,  176(^-1845 ;  b.  Sc^)tland  ;  celebrated  In  her 
youth  for  her  beauty,  and  called  "the  flower  of  Stratheam."  She  married,  in  1806, 
Villhim  Murray  Nalme.  who  became  lord  Naime  in  1834.  She  wrote  many  songs  to 
the  old  popular  tunes  familiar  to  the  Scotch  peasantry.  Among  them  are  the  well-known 
CalUr  Herrin';  The  Laird  o'  Cockpen;  and  Ths  Land  o'  the  Leal.  Her  productions  all 
appeared  anonymously,  and  their  auUiorship  was  not  divulged  till  shortly  before  hef 
death.  Her  complete  works,  with  a  life  by  Uie  Rer.  Chatlee  Kogera,  appeared  at  Edto- 
borgh  in  1869. 

VAnurSHiaE  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Moray  flrth,  and  on  ita  other  sides  by  the 
counties  of  Inverness  and  Moray,  of  the  latter  ot  which  It  anciently  formed  a  pert.  It 
extends  n.  and  s.  32  m.,  and  IS  m.  from  e.  to  west.  Its  area  is  215  sq.m.,  or  187,600 
acres,  of  which  about  26,000  are  under  cultivation.  Pop.  '91, 10,000,  Including  the  burgh 
of  Nairn.  Along  with  Elginshire,  it  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  county 
now  contains  four  entire  parishes  and  part  of  a  fifth.  Nairn  is  the  only  royal  burgh  in 
the  county,  b-it  there  are  the  vilUiges  of  Cawdor  and  Auldearn.  The  soli  is  for  the  most 
part  light  and  sandy,  hut  on  the  plain  or  "  lalch  "  is  very  fertile.  There  is  oonsldwable 
agrrcultural  activity,  though  the  county  Is,  perhaps,  better  known  for  Its  cattie-breedlng. 
An  important  cattle  "  tryst "  is  held  at  Cawdor  once  a  month  during  the  greater  part  of 


the  yearly  rainfall  did  not  amount  to  more  than  26  In.,  the  greatest  fall  being  In  October, 
and  the  least  In  April.  Geologically  Nairn  resembles  Elginshire.  The  river  Nairn  runs 
through  the  county  In  a  beautiful  \'alley,  which  presents  particularly  attractive  and 
romantic  scenery  In  the  neighborhood  of  Cawdor  castle,  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
earl  of  Cawdor.  This  castle  is  of  uncertain  antiquity,  and  ia  In  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  thanes  of  Cawdor,  one  of  whom  is 
mentioned  In  Macbeth.  About  the  year  1510  the  estates  belongbig  to  the  earldom  pasMd 
by  marriage  from  the  old  family  of  Calder  into  the  hands  of  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Aigjlt, 
and  are  still  In  the  possession  of  his  descendanta.  Among  the  places  of  historical  in- 
terest to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Nairn  Is  the  battle-field  of  Culloden. 
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HAI88AVT,  a  term  applied  in  heraldric  blazoa  to  an  animal  depicted  as  coming  fbctb 
out  of  the  middle— not  like  imtant  or  jettarU  (q.T.X  out  of  the  boundary  Um— of  an 
ordinary. 

■AJA.   See  Cobra  da  Capbllo. 

HAKAXTOA  1U8AVAW0,  a  Japanese  scholar  and  writer,  b.  in  Yedo  about  1835, 
one  of  a  hereditaiy  guild  of  learned  men  in  Uie  university  of  Tedo,  under  the  patrona^ 
of  the  Tokngawa  "  tycoons."  To  his  profound  knowledge  of  Chinese  and  native  tit< 
mture,  he  aaded  some  acquaintance  with  the  Dutch,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  Eog- 
Yiah  language,  a  dictionary  of  which  he  laboriously  copied  with  the  pen.  In  1806  he 
went  to  England,  and  studied  there  two  years.  Keturning  to  Japan  in  1668,  he  went 
Into  seclusion  with  his  masterthe  tycoon,  and  while  there  translated  into  Japanese  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  Wasliinston's  farewell  address,  John  Stuart  Hill's 
essay  "On  Liberty,"  a  copious  selecUon  of  long  passages  from  the  works  of  standard 
American  and  English  authors,  and  an  anonymous  plea  m  behalf  of  Christianity.  Vol- 
untarily resigning  his  rank  among  the  gentry  (samurai),  he  laid  aside  his  two  swords. 
Hounded  a  pnrate  sdiool,  and  became*  a  vigorous  reformer  and  practical  philanthropist 
In  W7S  he  was  made  chief  director  of  the  Imperial  female  normal  school.  He  has  also 
translated  Wheaton'a  Intemaiumal  Xmo,  ana  Smiles's  8df-Hdp.  He  beloiws  to  that 
quiet  but  powerful  class  of  men  whose  words  and  example  have  revolutionized  Japan. 

VAKCHIVAS,  or  Nakhichevan,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  Transcaucasia,  83  m.  8.e. 
of  Erivan.  It  Is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  comprising  also  the  towns  of 
*  Abbasabad,  Merged,  and  Terra  Kali  wlUch  Is  separated  southward  from  Persia  by  the 
Arras  river,  and  was  ceded  to  Russia,  1828.  The  name  Is  from  the  Armenian,  Naxuana, 
"  first  place  of  descent,"  and  popular  tradition  asserts  it  to  be  the  place  where  the  sur- 
vivors of  tbe  deluge  landed,  and  where  Koah  planted  the  vine.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  very 
old  town,  dating  from  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  district  Is  rich  In  salt,  but  Is  noted  for 
insalubrity.   Pop.  of  the  town,  6950. 

KAXHICHEVAH,  ox  the  Don,  a  thriving  town  of  south  Russia,  in  tbe  government 
of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  right  '1>ank  of  the  Don,  and  near  the  month  of  that  river  ii^ 
miles  east  of  Rostov.  It  was  founded  in  1779  by  Armenian  settlers  from  the  Crimea, 
and  has  19,500  inhabitants,  mostly  Armenians,  belonging  to  the  Greek-Armenian 
church.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  silver  ornaments  and 
woolen  goods,  and  an  extensive  trade  Is  carried  on. 

JAKHIMOT,  Aku  Nikolabvich,  poet,  IT^lSOfi,  b.  In  government  of  Kharkov, 
Sassia.  After  being  educated  In  Moscow  and  at  the  University  of  Kharkov,  he  retired 
to  his  father's  estate  In  the  country  and  produced  poems,  conspicuous  among  which  Is 
his  Saiirieal  Stem  (1809).   See  7th  edition  of  his  onnplete  works  In  Smirdin's  collection 

(18.52). 

VAXBHATBA,  (a  Sanscrit  word  of  doubtful  etymolorv,  but  propably  a  compound  of 
an  obsolete  base,  noiUAa.  night,  and  tra.  protecting,  i.e.,  uterally  uight-protecting)  niena» 
property  star,  and  Is  used  In  this  sense  in  the  Vedas.  At  a  later  pmod  it  was  applied  to 
ibe  asterisms  lying  in  the  moon's  path,  or  to  tbe  mansions  In  which  the  moon  is  supposed 
to  rest  In  her,  or  rather,  acconllng  to  Hindu  notions,  his  path.  The  number  of  these 
•Merlsms  was  reckoned  originally  at  27,  later  at  28;  and  mythology  transformed  them 
Into  as  many  daughters  of  the  patriarch  Daksha,  who  became  the  wives  of  the  moon. 
8«c  Moon.  Biot,  the  distinguisbed  French  astronomer,  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
Hindu  system  of  the  Nakstatras  was  derived  from  the  Chinese  aien:  but  bis  theory, 
though  supported  by  very  learned  arguments,  has  been  refuted  by  Prof.  Whitney,  in  His 
notes  to  Burgess's  translation  of  the  SiLrya-Sbidhinta  (Xew  Haven,  Ct.,  U.  S.  A.,  1860), 
and  by  prof.  Miiller  In  his  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Rtg-Veda  (Lond.  1862); 
for  their  aignments  leave  little  doubt  that  the  system  of  the  Nakshatras  originated  from 
the  Hindu  mind. 

SUA  is  a  l^ndary  king  of  ancient  India— a  king  of  Nishadha— whose  love  for 
Damayant!,  the  daughter  of  Bhtma,  king  of  Vidarbha,  and  the  adventures  arising  from, 
or  connected  with  It— the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  the  abandonment  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  thelrultlmate  restoration— have  supplied  several  Hindu  poets  with  the  subject 
of  their  muse. 

HAHAHOAS,  district  In  the  central  Asiatic  province  of  Ferghana  In  tbe  general  gov- 
ernment of  Turkestan,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  tbe  Sir  Darla.  Pop.  108,660.  AsricultimlB 
confined  to  tbe  oases.  Tlie  capital  of  the  same  name  has  considerable  trade  In  fruits, 
hides  and  wools.  Pop.  *97,  61,900.  In  the  ndgbborhood  are  rich  oil  wells  and  coal 
deposits. 

VAUKDATA  Is  the  name  of  a  Sanscrit  poem  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  modern 
Hindus.   Its  subject  is  the  story  of  Nala  (q.v,).  but  more  concisely  narrated  than  in  the 

fiisode  of  the  Mah^hdrata,  whence  its  contents  are  borrowed;  and  its  reputed  author  is 
UidAsa  (q.v.).  Great  doubts,  however,  must  attach  to  the  attribution  of  the  authorship, 
if  by  KAlidftMi  the  author  of  Sdkuntala  is  meant,  and  not  some  other  poet  bearing  the  same 
name:  for  the  merits  of  this  poem  consist  neither  In  elevation  of  thought  nor  in  richnesa 
of  fiction :  they  are  sought  for  by  the  Hindus  in  its  elaborate  and  artificial  diction,  and  in 
Its  allitention  of  every  variety,  which,  to  a  European  mind  of  culture  and  taste,  would 
be  no  mOTo  than  an  intolerable  Jingle  of  sounds,  devoid  of  all  poetical  worth.   The  text 
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of  the  poem,  with  a  modern  commentary,  has  been  edited  (Berlin,  18S0)  by  F.  Senary, 
and  (Calcutta,  1844)  by  W.  Yates,  who  mdaed  to  his  editlw  a  free  metiiaU  translation  of 
the  text  and  an  essay  on  Sanskrit  alliteration. 

NAKA'^ITALJUn),  or  more  correctly  Namaund,  Gbeat.  Comprises  the  Bonthem 
parts  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  extending  from  the  Orange  river,  lat.  29°  SC,  to 
Walfish  bay,  lat.  23**,  and  stretching  inland  from  the  w.  coast  to  the  Kallhari  desert, 
comprehending  an  area  of  about  100,000  sq.  m.,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Great 
Kamaqnaland,  being  principally  Inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of  Namaqnas  (<).▼.). 
This  region  is  drained  principally  by  a  large  periodical  water-conrse,  called  the  Onp, 
Borradatle,  or  Great  Fiah  river,  which,  running  from  n.  to  s.  a  distance  of  about  4€0  m., 
joins  the  Orange  river  nearly  at  right  angles,  about  90  m.  from  Its  month,  It  is  gmer- 
ally,  except  in  its  northern  parts,  where  the  country  rises  into  extensive  and  loft; 

Slateaus,  a  most  sterile  and  barren  region,  and  along  a  coast-line  of  upwards  of  400  m. 
oes  not  present  a  single  nmning  stream,  muchdess  a  nav^ble  river,  although  a  few 
Uttle  bays  along  the  coast,  such  as  Angra  PeqneBa,  Sandwich  harbor,  and  Walflsh 
bay,  afford  t*.te  anchorages.  The  valley  of  the  Oup  lb  bounded  on  each  side  by  ranges 
of  nat-topped  barren  mountains  rising  to  about  5,000  feet,  which  to  the  eastward  die 
away  into  the  waterless  though  woooed  flats  of  the  Kallhari  desert,  and  coastwards 
stretch  into  vast  sandy  downs,  against  which  the  southern  Atlantic  l>eat8  an  onceasing 
surf,  rendering  landing  very  dangerous,  and  envelt^ing  the  coast  In  a  perpetual  mist. 
The  chief  pr<Muctions  of  the  region  are  cattle,  for  the  rearing  of  which  the  conntiy 
seems  favorable.  On  the  edge  of  the  Kalihari,  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  are  collected, 
and  copper  ore  seems  abundant  in  several  localities.  Guano  Is  found  at  Ichaboe  and  > 
many  little  islands  on  the  coast,  and  considerable  fisheries  are  carried  on  by  Cape  houses 
in  many  of  the  l>ays. 

The  lion,  giraffe,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  lai^e  game  generally,  are  still 
found  In  Namaqualand,  although  fast  diminishing  before  the  fire-fums  of  the  Namaqnas. 
The  snakes  are  considered  especially  venomoiw.  The  gemsbok,  eland,  and  other  large 
antelopes,  now  almost  unknown  In  the  Cape  Colony,  are  still  numerous  In  the  UtUe- 
frequented  wastes  of  this  region.  The  climate  Is  extreme,  and  though  on  the  wh<^  not 
unhealthy,  is  very  trying  to  European  constitutions.  The  water  is  generally  brackish. 
The  first  English  traveler  in  Namaqualand,  was  sir  J.  Alexander,  who,  in  1887,  traversed 
it  from  n.  to  s.  Charles  John  Anderson  has  also  explored  every  part  of  it.  Infoi^ 
mation  on  the  region  may  be  also  fOnnd  In  the  travels  of  UofbL  Campbell,  and  Le 
Talllant.  Angra  Pequ^  fonn^  In  188S  on  the  coast  Is  notable  as  beii^  the  first 
African  colony  of  the  OOTnao  Empire. 

mUQITALUni,  LrrrLE,  Is  the  northwest  comer  of  Cape  Colony,  s.  of  the  Orange 
river,  formerly  part  of  the  district  of  Clanwilllam,  and  included  with  the  country  n.  of 
it  under  the  general  name  of  Namaqualand.  It  is  a  very  barren  region,  covered  with 
rugged  volcanic-looking  hills,  through  whicli  the  Gariep  or  Great  Orange  river  appears, 
through  some  convulsion  of  nature,  to  have  forced  Its  way  to  the  sea.  Little  Namaqua 
land  has  of  late  years  afforded  a  very  laive  supply  of  copper  ore  of  excellent  quality;  but 
the  mines,  althoi^h  well  known  to  the  Dutch  200  years  i^o,  were  not  worked  till  after 
1853.  The  Ooklep  copper  mines  are  the  most  Important,  being  connected  by  rail  with 
the  western  coast.  The  principal  river  is  the  Orange  of  the  colonists,  which  divides 
the  Cape  Colony  from  Great  Namaqualand;  all  the  other  streams  are  merely  periodical 
torrents,  often  dry  for  years.  The  seat  of  magistracy  Is  at  Sprlngbokfontein,  about  80 
m.  from  the  principal  harbor,  Hondeklip  bay,  and  where  are  situated  the  very  rich  mines 
of  the  Cape  copper  company.  Many  scattered  tribes  of  Kamaquas  and  Bastard  Hotten- 
tots roam  along  the  bank  of  the  Orange  river,  and  in  the  neij^boifaood  of  the  mines  are 
numerous  Dutch  farmers  and  English  settlers.  All  the  larger  mammaUa,  except  a  few 
gemsbok,  are  extirpated;  but  troops  of  ostriches  are  still  numerous  on  the  grassy  flats  of 
the  Bushman  country.  The  geological  features  of  this  region  are  peculiarly  Interesting, 
and  have  been  thoroughly  explored  by  A.  Wylie,  on  behalf  of  the  Cape  government. 
The  rocks  are  generally  of  granite  or  gneiss,  intersected  with  numerous  veins  of  cupreous 
indications,  and  near  the  (Grange  river  present  raanv  very  curious  features.  The  coast 
Una  extends  for  100  m.,  vlth  a  few  liuie  bays,  sudn  as  port  Nalloth  and  Hondeklip, 
where  ttiere  Is  tolernhly  safe  anchorage,  and  geaerally  presents  a  shore  covered  with  low 
granite  rocks. 

VAXA'QVAB,  the  priDclpal  existiag  tribe  of  the  race  generallv  known  under  the  name 
of  Hottentot.  Tbey  inhamt  the  region  called  Great  Namaqualand,  n.  of  the  Gariep  or 
Orange  river,  and  the  country  a  few  miles  s.  of  it,  as  far  as  the  Kamiesbereen.  They  are 
a  pastoral  people  of  rather  predatory  habits,  and  live  under  the  rule  of  their  chiefs, 
whose  powers,  however,  are  of  a  very  limited  nature.  Differing  from  the  Bosjesmen 
Hottentots,  the  Namaquas  are  a  tall,  "well-made,  active  people,  although  presenting  the 
usual  peculiarities  of  the  race,  such  as  the  light  olive  complexion,  the  oblique  eye,  sod 
short  tufted  hair.  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Hottentot  laoguage.  which,  however, 
differs  ooodderaMf  from  that  used  by  other  tribes  of  that  pe(^>le.  Musion  stations  of 
the  Rhenish  and  Weselyan  societies  have  been  for  many  years  established  amongst  them, 
and  in  a  few  localities,  near  the  Cape  Colony,  with  considerable  success;  and  the  New 
Testament  and  some  elementanr  works  have  been  translated  mto  the  Nam  aqua  dialect 
On  the  northern  borders  of  the  regions  they  inhabit,  the  Namaquas.  under  the  chief 
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AMcaner,  the  descendant  of  a  furtive  slave  from  Cape  Colony,  have  for  many  years 
kept  an  a  predatory  and  bloody  war  with  the  tribes  of  Ovampos  and  Damaroa,  who  live 
n.  <rf  WaUuh  bay.  The  toti^  Bumber  of  Namaquas  caonot  exceed  between  60,000  and 
flO.000  souls,  scattered  over  a  region  of  at  least  150,000  sq.ni. ;  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  the  pure  Hottentot  tribes  soon  becoming  extinct,  or  at  least  absorbed,  being 
gradually  supplanted  by  the  more  energetic  and  civilized  Bastard  races,  who,  in  point 
of  civilization  and  appearance,  are  ver}' little  inferior  to  the  ordinary  Dutch  Boer  of  Cape 
Colony.  Many  of  the  southern  Namaquas  possess  wagons  and  oxen,  and  are  emplo;^^ 
hi  the  transport  of  copper  ore  from  Uie  mines  of  LitUe  Namaqualand  to  the  shipping 
port  at  Hondeklip  bay. 

A  few  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Hottentot  tribes,  described  by  Kolben  nearly 
900  years  ago,  may  be  still  traced  amongst  the  more  remote  tribes  of  the  Namaquas;  but 
coQtact  with  the  Cape  Colonists,  and  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  have  partially 
dvilized  this  race,  so  that  an  ordinarv  Hottentot  is  quite  as  respectable  a  savage,  or  per 
h^w  more  so  than  his  Be^suana  or  Amakoea  brethren. 

VAXATOUIH  (Salmo  namapeutfi),  a  flsh  nearly  allied  to  the  salmon  and  trout,  a 
native  of  the  great  lakes  and  interior  rivers  of  North  America.  It  is  often  taken  of  a 
size  varying  from  30  to  40  lbs.,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  reach  60  lbs.  It  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  taUe.  It  ie  caught  at  the  same  fisheries  with  the  still  more  prized 

whiteflsh  (q.v.), 

VAKS  (Sax.  nama,  Ger.  name,  Lat.  rumm,  Gr.  onoma),  the  word  by  which  a  parU- 
cular  person  or  thing  is  signfied  in  distinction  from  other  persons  or  tbin^.  A  name 
attached  to  a  person  u  calira  a  proper  name.  Names  distinguishiog  one  individual  from 
another  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages  of  human  society.  Among  the  Jens, 
the  name  ^ven  to  a  child  either  originated  in  some  circumstance  of  birth,  or  was  an 
ezpreasion  of  reli^ons  sentiment  Old  Testament  names  are  almost  all  original— i.e., 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  the  person  bearing  them;  but  the  Jews,  like  other  nations, 
after  accumlatiug  a  considerable  stock  of  names,  b^an  to  repeat  them,  and  we  find  few 
names  in  the  New  Testament  which  had  not  been  used  before.  In  Old  Testament 
times,  it  was  an  occasiooal  practice  to  adoiM  a  change  of  name  on  the  occa^n  of  an 
important  event  in  one's  life. 

The  Oreeks  bore  only  one  name,  given  on  the  tenth  day  after  birth,  which  it  was  the 
right  of  the  father  to  choose,  and  alter  if  he  pleased.  The  earliest  Qreek  names  are 
generally  expressive  of  some  quality  in  high  estlmaUon,  as  valor,  skill,  wisdom,  or 
graoefoniess  (Callimachus,  excellent  fighter;  Pherecrates,  strength  bringer;  Bophron, 
wise;  Melanthus,  black  Sower).  In  later  times,  when  the  faith  in  the  gods  was  on  the 
wane,  names  derived  from  Apollo  and  Athene,  or  iDdicative  of  the  favor  of  Olympus 
'ApollodoruB,  ^ift  of  Apollo),  came  more  into  fashion.  The  eldest  son  generallv  bore 
he  name  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  the  confusion  arisiug  from  the  repetition  of 
lie  same  name  was  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  appending  the  fatlier's  name  (either 
simply,  or  turned  into  a  patronymic),  the  occupation,  the  place  of  blrUi,  or  a  nicfc<- 
oame. 

The  Romans  at  a  very  early  period  bore  two  names,  and  afterward  every  Roman 
citizen  bad  three.  The  pntnoToen,  like  our  Christian  name,  was  personal  to  the  indi- 
vidual— Caius,  Marcus,  Cneius;  in  writing,  generally  abbreviated  to  an  initial  or  two 
letters.  C,  M.,  or  Cn.  It  was  given  In  early  times  on  the  attunment  of  puberty,  and 
afterward  on  the  ninth  day  after  birth.  There  were  about  thirty  recognized  pnenomina. 
Women  hod  no  pranomia  till  marriage,  when  they  took  the  feminine  form  of  that  borne 
by  iheSr  husband.  Everv  Roman  citizen  belonged  both  to  a  gen»  and  to  a  fcmOia 
included  in  tliat  gens.  The  second  name  was  the  nomen  getOHieium,  generally  ending  hi 
■im,  -efm,  or  -atui.  The  third  name  was  the  hereditary  cc^7u»n«n  belonging  to  the 
familia.  Cognomina  were  often  derived  from  some  bodily  peculiarity,  or  event  in  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  the  family.  A  second  cognomen,  or  agjiomen,  as  it  was  called,  was 
sometimes  added  by  way  of  honorary  distinction.  In  common  intercourse,  the  preeno- 
men  and  cognomen  were  used  without  the  nomen  gentilicium,  as  C.  Ofesar  for  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  M.  Cicero  for  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  The  Roman  names  were  in  their  origin  less 
dignified  and  aspiring  than  the  Oreek;  some  were  derived  from  ordinary  employments, 
as  Ftordna  (swinehead),  Cicero  (vetch  grower);  some  from  personal  peculiarities,  Crassus 
(fat),  Naso  (long-nosed);  a  few  from  numerals,  Seztus,  Septimus. 

The  Celtie  and  Teutonic  names,  like  the  Jewish  and  Greek,  had  been  originally  very 
significant;  but  at  an  early  period  their  exuberance  became  checked ;  people  contented 
themselves  with  repeating  the  old  stock.  While  the  speech  of  Europe  was  undergoing 
a  transformation,  the  names  in  use  remained  the  same;  belonging  to  an  obsolete  tongue, 
their  signification  by  and  by  became  unintelligible  to  the  people  tising  them.  Many  are 
derived  from  "  God,"  as  Gottfried,  Godwin:  some  from  an  inferior  class  of  gods  known 
by  the  title  a»  or  am,  whence  Anselm,  Oscar,  Esmond:  others  from  elves  or  genii, 
ijfred,  Alboin,  Elfric  (Elf  King).  Bertha  is  the  name  of  a  fitvorite  feminine  goddess 
and  source  of  lij^t,  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  "bright;"  the  same  word  occurs  as 
a  compound  in  Albrecht,  Bertram.  To  a  large  class  of  names  indicating  such  qualities 
M  penonal  prowess,  wisdom,  and  nobilitjr  of  birth,  belong  Hildebrand  (war  orand), 
Konnd  Cbou  in  connael)^  Hlodwig  (glonons  wanior),  called  by  us  Clovla,  and  the 
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original  of  Ludvig  and  LouLb.  The  wolf,  the  bear,  the  eagle,  the  boar,  and  the  lion 
entered  into  the  compositioa  of  many  proper  names  of  men,  as  Adolf  (noble  wolO. 
Arnold  (Toliant  eagle),  Osborn  (Qod  bear).  Kespect  for  feminine  prowess  alao  appeared 
in  such  names  aa  Mathilde  (mighty  amazon),  Wolfbilde  (wolf  heroine).  The  spread  (>f 
Christianity  threw  a  number  of  the  old  names  into  comparative  oblivion,  and  introduced 
new  ones.  The  name  selected  at  baptiam  was  more  frequently  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  Bible  or  the  church  than  from  the  old  traditional  repertory,  which,  however,  was 
never  altogether  disused.  Manv  names,  supposed  to  be  local  and  very  ancient,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Scottish  highlanos,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  are  in  reality  but  corruptioos 
of  names  of  GlirLstian  ongin  which  are  in  use  elsewhere.  Owen,  Efvan,  and  Eoj^uui 
Jthe  latter  often  anglicized  into  Hector)  seem  all  to  be  forms  of  Johann  or  John.  A 
change  of  name  was  sometimes  made  at  confirmation. 

Periods  of  religious  and  political  excitement  have  had  a  very  powerful  Influence  In 
modifying  the  fashion  in  names.  The  Puritans  would  only  admit  of  two  classes  of 
Aames,  those  directly  expressive  of  religious  sentiment— praise-Ood,  liTe-well-^od 
names  which  occur  In  Scripture;  these  latter  indiscriminately  made  use  of,  however 
'Obscure  their  meaning,  or  however  indifferent  the  character  of  the  original  bearer  of 
them.  Old  Testament  names  were  used  in  preference  to  New,  probably  because  ihey 
^id  not  convey  the  notion  of  a  patron  saint.  Old  Testament  names  Rtill  prevail  largely 
in  America,  where  exists  a  medley  of  Christian  names  from  all  possible  sources.  At  the 
French  revolution,  names  supposed  to  savor  of  either  loyalty  or  relinon  were  abandoned, 
and  those  of  Greek  and  Roman  heroes  came  into  vogue  instead.  The  Augustan  period 
«f  English  literature  gave  a  temporary  popularity  to  such  feminine  names  as  Nardssa, 
'Celia,  Sabina.  In  Germany,  the  names  in  use  are  particularly  free  from  foreign  admix- 
ture; they  are  almost  all  either  of  Teutonic  drigin,  or  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  Ghrisuanity.  In  Britain,  the  number  of  names  has,  particularly  since  the  reforma. 
tiou,  been  more  limited  tban  in  most  other  countries.  In  some  families  of  distinction, 
unusual  names  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  centuries — e.g.,  Peregrine 
^among  the  Bertles,  and  Sholto  in  the  Douglas  family.  The  accumulation  of  two  or 
more  Christian  names  onjy  became  common  m  the  present  centuiy,  and  another  practice 
-which  has  gained  groimd  in  Britain  is  the  use  of  surnames  as  Christian  names.  More 
recently,  Timous  old  names,  particularly  feminine  names,  as  Itfaud,  Florence,  Etbel, 
have  been  withdrawn  from  their  obscurity,  and  resuscitated. 

The  use  of  flxed  family  sumames  cannot  be  traced  much  further  back  than  the  latter 
part  of  tlie  10th  century.  They  first  came  into  uee  in  France,  and  particularly  in  Nor- 
mandv-  At  the  Conquest,  they  were  introduced  into  England  by  the  Norman  adventur- 
ers, and  were  general  at  the  Domesday  Valuation.  Many  of  the  followers  of  William 
bad  taken  names  from  Iheir  paternal  chateaux  or  villages  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, names  which  were  used  with  the  French  preposition  de  before  them.  Their  younger 
«onB  and  others  appUed  the  "de"  to  estates  awarded  them  as  their  portion  of  the  con- 
quered rountry,  and  called  themselves  De  Hastingfi,  De  Winton,  etc..  a  prefix  probably 
never  In  vernacular  use  in  England,  and  completely  discarded  with  the  disappearuice  of 
Norman-French,  unless  in  a  few  cases  where  it  was  retained  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  ot 
ttom  coalescing  with  the  initial  vowel,  as  in  De  la  Bftche,  Danvers  (d'Anvers),  Danger- 
field  (d'AngerviUe).  When  English  was  used  in  place  of  Norman-French,  the  "de" 
was  aJways  rendered  into  "of.  The  affectation  of  resuming  it  in  recent  times  is  as 
unwarrantable  in  theory  as  in  taste.  Such  a  designation  as  lord  De  Tabley  of  Tahley 
House  is  an  unmeaning  tautology.  The  Scotch  have  a  more  expressive  designation  when 
they  say  Colquhoun  of  that  Ilk.  In  France  and  Germany,  a  t^riknial  surname  (denoted 
1^  "de"  or  *'von")  came,  when  surnames  spread  to  all  classes,  to  be  the  mark  of  nobil- 
ity, so  much  so  that  in  latter  times,  when  any  one  was  ennobled  by  the  soverei^,  the 
"  de  "  was  prefixed  to  his  previously  plebeian  and  not  territorial  name.  In  Britain,  the 
"de"was  never  considered  the  test  of  nobility;  tlie  names  of  some  of  the  mostdistin- 
^isbed  families  were  not  territorial — e.g.,  Stewart,  Butler,  Spencer.  In  Scotland,  sur- 
names were  hardly  in  use  till  the  13th  c,  and  were  for  a  long  time  very  variable.  The 
■BsumpUon  of  surnames  by  the  common  people  is  everywhere  of  much  later  date  than 
their  use  by  noble  (gentle)  families.  As  yet,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  adopted  by 
the  people  of  the  wilder  districts  of  Wales. 

There  are  many  existing  local  surnames  in-  Britain  besides  those  derived  from  the 
names  of  the  manors  of  the  gentry  or  landholders.  Farms,  homesteads,  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  all  gave  their  names  to  those  who  resided  at  or  near  them ;  hence  such 
names  as  Wood,  Marsh,  Dale.  The  preposition  "at "  is  in  a  few  cases  retained,  as  in 
Atwood,  A'Court,  Nash  (atten-ash,  1.  e.,  at  the  ash).  The  traveling  habits  of  the  Scots 
account  for  such  names  as  Inglis,  Fleming,  Welsh  (the  original  of  Wallace),  appUed  to 
those  who  had  visited  foreign  parts ;  and  sometimes  a  Scotsman,  wandering  into  laigland. 
jetumed  with  the  acquirea  name  of  Scott. 

A  large  class  of  surnames  are  patronymics,  often  formed  by  "son,"  or  its  equivalent 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  added  to  the  Christian  name  of  the  father.  Names  of  this 
sort  often  fiuctuate  from  generation  to  generation.  Alan  Walterson  had  a  son,  Walter, 
who  called  himself  Walter  Alanson.  The  genitive  case  of  the  father's  name  sometimes 
«erved  the  same  purpose,  as  Adams,  Jones;  and  aimilarly  in  Italian,  Dosso,  Dossi.  A 
fashion  of  using  "  l^tz,"  the  equivalent  of  "  son,"  before  the  ancestral  name,  as  in  Slti- 
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faerberi,  preTalled  temporaiily  in  Normandy,  whence  it  was  imported  into  England.  In 
the  bi^ilandB  of  ScoUand,  toe  prefix  "Mac"  (Macdonald)  served  the  same  purpose. 
«bi(di,  however,  fluctuated  far  loneer  than  the  patronymic  surnames  of  England  and  the 
lowlands;  so  also  the  "O"  (grantteon)  of  the  Irish  (O'Ncll),  and  "  Ap"  of  the  Welsh 
(Ap  Rbys,  otherwise  Apree<m  The  *'  de  "  of  France  li&d  somelimes  a  similar  orinn,  as 
in  d'Andr^d'Hugues;  and  stlU  more  frequently  tlie  "de,""dei,"or  "degli"  of  Italy— di 
Cola,  di  Qiacomo. 

Office,  occupation,  or  condition,  gives  rise  to  surnames — e.g.,  Knight,  Marshall,  Page, 
Smith,  Brewster,  Shepherd;  in  Germany  and  Holland,  Rauher  and  ae  Rogver  (robber). 


BOD,  de  Maistre  (master's  son),  M'Nab  (son  of  the  abbot),  HTherson  (son  of  the  parson), 
del  Sarto  (son  of  the  tailor),  etc  So  also  personal  qualities— Black,  White,  Strong, 
Btark,  Lang  OodS)*  Uttlejohn,  Cruikshanks;  and  nicknames  have  not  iDfrequcntly  been 
perpetuated  as  surnames.  We  have  also  surnames  derived  from  the  signs  and  cognizances 
Tbfch  were  borne  in  the  middle  ages,  not  only  by  inns  and  shops,  but  by  private  lioiises. 
John  at  the  Bell  became  John  &\\;  at  Midaleburg,  in  Holland,  Simon,  apotbecary  in 
the  "Drake,"  or  Dragon,  became  Simon  Drack;  hence,  probably,  the  frequency  of  fam- 
ily names  derived  from  animals,  and  also  of  those  bc^nning  with  "  Saint ; "  tliougb  this 
last  class  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  have  had  its  origin  in  the  first  owner  of  the  name 
dedicating  himself  to  the  service  ot  the  sfUnt  in  question.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
"The"  Is  a  distinctive  title  borne  by  the  heads  of  some  old  families — as  "The  Cbisholm," 
"  The  O'Connor  Don."  In  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  cliief  of  a  clan  is  usually 
addressed  by  the  name  alone  in  a  marked  manner :  thus,  ' '  Macleod  "  implies  q>ecially 
Hacleod  of  Dunvegan,  in  Bkye,  bead  of  the  clan  Macleod ;  "  Mackbitosb,*  in  like  man- 
ner, applies  solely  to  Mackintosh  of  Hoy,  In  laverness-abire. 

InJSnglond,  the  number  of  existing  surnames  approaches  to  40,000,  or  about  one  to 
every  600  Individuals ;  Id  Scotland,  there  are  far  fewer  surnames  in  proportion  to  the 
popnlatioD.  The  remarkable  predominance  of  certain  surnames  in  certain  localities— as 
Campbell,  Cameron,  Maclean  in  Argyleshire,  Macdonald  in  Inverness,  Mackayin  Suther- 
land, Oordon  and  Forbes  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  Scott,  Ker,  Elliot,  Maxwell,  and  John- 
stone on  the  borders — arises  from  the  clansmen  having  made  a  practice  of  ttd^lng  the 
name  of  their  chiefs,  considering  themselves  members  of  their  family  by  adoption,  if 
not  otherwise.  Elsewhere  than  in  Scotland,  vassals  often  adopted  the  names  of  their 
lords,  and  servants  those  of  their  masters.  Two  or  more  surnames  are  often  borne  by 
one  individual,  io  which  case  the  paternal  surname  la  sometimes  placed  first,  sometimes 
last ;  and,  in  recent  times,  it  Is  by  the  name  which  occurs  last  that  the  bearer  of  the 
two  surnames  is  most  frequentiv  known. . 

The  wife,  with  us  at  l«wt,  changes  her  surname  to  that  of  her  husband  on  marriage. 
In  the  continent,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  husband  to  append  his  wife's  name  to  his  own; 
and  in  Spain,  the  wife  retains  her  own  name,  while  the  son  is  at  liberty  to  use  either 
paternal  or  maternal  name  as  he  pleases,  the  choice  generally  falling  on  the  best  family. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  proper  names  most  commou  in  Engllah,  with  the 
derivation  and  original  meaning  of  each  : 

Aaboh  (Heb.;  Arabic.  Haroun,  or  Harun;  Lat.,  id.),  inspired  ;  lofty. 
Abdibl  (Heb.;  Lat.,  td.),  a  servant  of  Ood. 

Abel  (Heb.;  Lat.,  id.,  ovAhelut),  vanity  :  transitoriness ;  emptinoB. 
AstATHAB  (Heb.;  Lat.,  id.),  father  of  plenty. 
Abiel  (Heb.;  Lat.,  id.),  father  of  strength. 
Abieser  (Heb.;  Lat.,  id.),  father  of  hefp. 
Abigail  (Heb.),  my  father's  joy. 

Abuah  (Heb. ;  Lat.,  Abia,  jkam),  one  to  whom  Jehovah  la  a  faliier. 
Abhbb  (Heb. ;  Lat..  Id.),  father  of  light. 

ABiuic(Heb.  :  Fr.  and  Span.  id. ;  Ital.,  Abramo;  Lat,  ^ira'niM).fatherof  elevation, 
Abraham  (Heb.  ;  Fr.  and  Gr.,  Id.  ;  Lai.,  Abrahamv*;  Aramc, /frroAofn /  Ital,, 
Abmhamo ;  Port. ,  Abrahao  ;  Span. ,  AhraAan),  father  of  a  multitude. 
Absaloh  (Heb. ;  Lat.,  id.),  father  of  peace. 
Acrba  (Heb.).  anklet. 
Ada  (O.  Ger.),  happlnos ;  a  rich  gift. 

Adam  (Heb. ;  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Dntch,  id.;  Lat.,  Adamut;  Ital.,  Adamo;  Span.,  Adan; 
Port.,  Adao  ;  Scot.,  BtHe),  man  ;  earth-man  ;  red  earth, 
Adamika  (Scot.),  feminine  of  Adam  (q.v.). 

Adaline,  Adela,  Adelaide,  Adelia,  Adblina,  Adeuhe  (Old  Ger. ;  Ger.,  AMheH- 
Stae.Bte;  Ital.,  Adelaida,  AlUa;  Fr.,  Adele).  of  noble  birth;  a  princess. 
Adiel  (Heb.;  Lat,  id.),  the  ornament  of  God. 
Adik,  or  Adino  (Heb.;  Lat,  Adin),  tender,  delicate. 

Adolph,  or  Adolphds  (O.  Ger.;  lAt,  Adotphm;  Ft.,Adolphe;  It,  Adolfo,  or 
VHe^o;  Span.,  Adotfa/  Port,  Adotpho;  Ger.,  Ado{f,  Adotph,  or  Odvff),  a  noble  wolf. 
Le.,  a  noble  hero. 

Adohiraii  (Heb.),  a  lord  of  height. 

Agatha  (Ger.  aiio,  Agata;  Ital.,  Id.;  Fr.,  Agathe;  Port.  Agatka\  good;  kind ; 
lovtag. 

Aanss  (Gr.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  id.;  Ital.,  Agnm,  Agnxte;  Span.,  lne$;  Port.,  /mi), 
chiate  ;  spotless ;  pure. 
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Alan,  Alun,  or  Ali^  (possibly  a  coiruptim  of  JBtianva;  Lat.,  Jiamu;  Fr., 
Alain;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Alano),  by  some  explained  as  harmony  (Celt.),  orahound(maT.); 
also,  cheery. 

AuBiO  (O.  €teT.;  Ft.,  id.;  La}..,  Alaricut;  Ital.  and  Bpan.,  Alarieo),  a  noble  ruler. 
AiiBBRT,  Adalbert  (Gler.;  Fr.,  id.;  Let.,  Albertus ;  Ital.  and  Span.,  A&wto;  Qw^ 
Albreeht),  nobly  bright ;  illustrious. 

Alberta  (O.  Qer.  also,  Albertine),  feminine  of  Albert  (q.v.). 
Albion  (CeU.),  mountainous  land— the  andent  name  of  England. 
Albthba  (Qreek),  truth. 

Albzahder  (Ger.,  LaL.  Id.;  Fr.  and  Pent.,  Alanntbv;  Ital.,  Aleuandro ,•  Spaa., 
M^ndro).  a  defender. 

Alexandra,  ALBZAiniRnTA,  from  Ai^bxaitdbb  (q.v.)- 

Alfred  (O.  Ger. ;  Fr.  and  Port.,  id. ;  Ital.  and  Span. ,  A^i^),  an  df  In  council,  Le., 
a  wise  couQsdor. 

Algernon  (Fr.),  having  whiskers. 

Alice,  or  Alicu.  (O.  Oer ),  the  same  as  Adaline  (q.v.). 

Alua  (Lat;  Celt.,  id.),  fair  ;  all  good. 

Alhira  f  Arabic),  lofty  ;  stately,  as  a  princess. 

AuiOH  (HebJ,  hidden. 

Alonzo  (O.  Ger.),  same  as  Alfhonso  (q.T.). 

Alfhbds  (Heb.;  Lat.  id.;  Fr.,  AlphU ;  Ital.  and  Span.,  A^eo;  Ger.,  Aiphaua\ 
exiAange. 

Alphonso  (O.  Ger.;  Lat.,  AlphoTuus;  Fr.,  Alfhonat ;  Ital.,  A^<m»o;  Span., 
IkUfon$o,  Aipruo  ;  Port.,  Affoneo).  all  ready;  willing. 
Alt  AH,  or  Alvan  (Heb.),  iniquity. 

Altin,  or  Alvih  (O.  Ger.;  Fr..  Aluin;  Port,  and  Span.,  Alvim)^  beloved  by  alL 

Amabel  (Lat. ;  also,  Amabdit),  lovable. 

Amanda  (Lat.;  Fr.,  Amandine),  worthy  to  be  loved. 

Ahariah  (Heb.),  whom  Jehovah  pronuaed. 

Amasa  (Heb.),  a  burden. 

Ambrose  (Greek  ;  Lat.,  Ger.,  and  Iiaxi.,Ambro»i'm;  Fr.,  Ambroitt;  Ital.,  Ambngio; 
Span,  and  Port.,  Ajobrotio),  immortal ;  divine. 

Amelia  (O.  Ger.;  It.,  Span.,  and  Port.,  id.;  Fr..  AmMe),  industrious;  energetic 
Amhi  (Heb.).  my  people. 

Amob  (Heb.),  strong ;  courageous  ;  intrepid  ;  rendered  by  others,  a  burden. 
AMT(Lat.  also,  Amata;  Fr.,  AirtUe),  beloved;  verv dear. 

Andrew  (Greek;  Lat.  and  Qer.,  Andrea*;  Fr.,  Andre,  Andrieu;  Ital.,  Andrmj 
Span.,  Andre*;  Port.,  Andre),  strong;  robust ;  manly. 
ANDRONictiB  (Greek),  aconquerorof  men. 

Anoelica,  Anoeline  (Greek  ;  Fr.,  Angde,  Ange^iae,  Aag^gue;  Ital.,  Ai^eUea, 
^noia,  AngiUa  ;  Ger.,  At^dica),  angelic  ;  lovely. 

Ann,  Anna  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Anna;  Fr.,  Anne,  Annette,  SanMe,  Ninon;  Ger.,  Anne; 
Span.,  Ana;  Ital.,  .^nTia),  grace. 

Anbbl,  Anbblh  (O.  Oer.;  Fr.,  Antdme;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port,  Antdmo), 
protection  of  God. 

Anthony,  Antony  (Lat.;  also  Antoniua ;  Fr.,  Antoim;  Ital.,  Span,,  and  Port., 
Antonio  ;  Ger.,  Antoniua,  Anton),  priceless  ;  of  great  value  ;  also,  commendable. 

Antonia,  Ahtonina  (Lat.,  Fr.,  and  Qet.,  An$oine ;  Ital.  and  Span.,  AntMina), 
inestimable. 

AFOLiiOs  (Greek),  of  Apollo. 

Arabella  (Lat.;  Ital.,  id.;  Fr.  and  Gter.,  AraMle;  Span., winiMa),  a  fair  altar— 
though  some  prefer,  an  Arabian  woman. 
Archelauh  (Greek),  ruler  of  the  people. 

Archibald  (Ger.,  also,  Ai-cJiimbeUd ;  Lat..  ArtAilbaidu* ;  "Pr.,  Ar^iOmbaiiat ;  Ital., 
Archibaldo),  extremely  bold ;  by  some,  holy  prince. 

Ariana,  a  corruption  of  Ariadne  ;  or  possibly  of  Ariaawien  (Welsh) ;  In  latter  case, 
a  silver  woman. 

Ariel  (Heb.),  lion  of  God  ;  courageous  for  God. 

ABiSTARCHua  (Greek),  a  good  prince ;  a  judge. 

Arnold (O.  Oer.;  Fr.,  ^itaud,  Arnaut;  Ital.,  Amotdo;  Span.,  Amald^t  strong aa 
UL  eagle. 

Artbuas  (Greek),  gift  of  Artemis  or  Diana. 

Arthur  (Celt.;  Lat.,  ArthuTu*;  Ft.,  Ariur,  Artu*;  Ital.,  ArUiro),  high ;  noble. 

Aba  (Beb.).  healer ;  physician. 

Asaph  (Heb. ;  Lat.,  Amphus),  a  collector. 

Abarelah  (Heb.),  upright  to  God. 

Abhbbl  (Heb.),  fire  of  Bel. 

Abhbr  (Heb.),  blessed  ;  fortunate. 

Abhub  (Bab.),  black  :  blackness. 

Abpabu  (Ore^),  welcome. 

Athahasiub  (Greek  ;  Lat.  and  Oer.,  Id. ;  Fr.,  Aihanaae  y  Ital.,  Aihaiumio),  undying : 
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AmLBTAH  (Anglo-SaxoD),  a  noble  Bfame. 

A0BUBT(O.  Qer.;  Fr.,  Aubri;  Ital.,  AOerieo),  elf-ruler  ;  ruler  of  spirits. 
AuaiiaTA,  (Lat.),  feminine  of  Adoubtinb  (q.T.)> 

AoonBTiNB,  AnauBTUB,  Austin  (Lat.;  also,  Auguttinut;  Fr.,  Aufftutin,  Auifu^» 
Qer.,  id. ;  ItaL,  Affottino  ;  Span.,  Auguttino),  exalted ;  Imperial ;  others,  venerable. 
AURRLU.  (Lat.),  feminine  of  Aubelius  (q.v.). 
A0RELiua  (Lat.),  golden. 

Aurora  (LaU;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Aurore),  morning  ;  the  dawn. 
Am,  or  Aticb  (Teutonic ;  Lat.,  Avieia),  war-refuge. 
AuBU.li  (Heb.),  helped  of  the  Lord. 
AzuBAH  (Heb.).  deserted  ;  forsaken. 

Baldwin  (O.  Ger.;  Lat.,  Balduinut;  Fr.,  Baudouin;  ItaL,  Baididno,  Baidovino; 

Ger.,  Balduin),  a  princely  friend. 

Baftist  (Greek ;  Ger..  Id.:  Fr.,  SaptiOe,  Batitte;  Ital.,  Battitia;  Span.,  3autitta)t  a 
baptizer,  i.e.,  a  purifier.  - 

Barachiab  (Heb.),  one  whom  Jehovah  has  blessed. 

Barbara  (Greek ;  Lat.,  Ital.,  Bpan.,  and  Ger..  id.:  Fr.,  BaH»),  a  stranger. 
Barool-pr,  or  Bardttu'h  (O.  Ger.).  an  lllnstrious  belpco'. 

Barnabas,  Barnabt  (Ft.,  Bamabs;  Port.,  id.;  Ital.,  Bimaba,  Soma;  Span,  and 
Ger.,  Barnabas),  the  son  of  consolation. 

Bartholomew  (Heb.;  Lat..  Bartholomaut ;  Fr,,  Bartotomee,  B<vr(hdemi ;  Span., 
Bartohme;  Ital.,  Bartolameo ;  Ger.,  BarOioUma'ut,  Bartk^ti,  a  warlike  son. 

Barzillai  (Heb.),  son  of  iron  ;  firm  ;  true. 

Basil  (Greek  ;  Lat.  and  Ger.,  BanUtu;  Fr.,  Batite;  ItaL,  Span.,  and  Port..  Bataio),  ' 
kingly;  royal. 

BaToaHKBA  (Heb.),  a  daughter  of  the  oath. 

BMA-nuCB,  Bbatbix  (Lat.;  Fr.,  id.;  Ital..  ScUriee;  Span,  and  Fort,  Beatri»;  Ger. 
Statriai^,  one  making  happy. 

BXLZNDA  (Ital.),  signiilcatlon  doubtful ;  one  writer  gives  it  as  serpent. 

Bkhbdict  (Lat.,  ^aedietiu;  Fr.,  BerutU;  ItaL,  Benedetto,  BetHno;  Span.,  Beniio, 
Benedieto;  Port,  id.  and  Bento;  Ger..  Benedikt),  blessed. 

Brnj  AMiN  (Heb. ;  Ilal. ,  BeTyamim),  son  of  the  right  hand. 

Brnoni  (Heb.),  £hUd  of  grief. 

Bvbach  (Celt. ),  lotddng  straight  at  the  mark. 

Bbbiak  (Heb.).  bringing  success  or  vietoiy. 

Bbrnard  or  Babnabd  (Fr.,  also,  Borutrdin;  Itai.,  Bmutrdo,  Bemardtno ;  Span.,  Id., 
also,  B&rnal ;  Ger. .  Bemliard,  Barend,  Bemidi,  bold  as  a  bear. 
Bbrnicb  or  Bbrbhicb  (Greek),  brining  victory. 

Bbrtba  (Ger. ;  Fr.,  Berthe  ;  Ital.  and  Span. ,  Berta),  bright ;  beautiful ;  Joyous. 
Bbrtraii  (O.  Ger.,  also,  Berdrandj  Fr.,  Bertrand;  ItaL,  BnirandQ;  Span.,  Bel- 
Imit/  I^Ht.,  Berirao),  a  bright  raven. 
Bbthubl  (Heb.),  a  man  of  God. 
Bbzalbai.  (Heb.),  under  the  protection  of  God. 

Blanch,  Blanche  (Teu.;  Fr.,  Id.;  Span,  and  Ger.,  Bkmai;  Ital.,  Biann),  white. 
Bona  (Lat;  ItaL,  Span.,  and  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Bonne),  good. 

BoNiFAOE  (Lat  and  Ger.,  Bon^aeive;  Ital..  Span.,  and  Port.  Bon(fiieio),  a  good 
worker ;  a  benefactor. 

Brian  (Celt.;  Ital.,  BHano),  strong ;  brave  ;  intrepid. 

BRinaBT  (C!elt;  Fr.,  BrigitU;  Ger.,  BrigUta;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Brigida),  strength. 

Brqmo  (Ger.).  brown. 

Cadwalladeb  (Celt.),  a  battle-arranger. 

Cjuab  (Lat.  Fr.,  OSsar;  Ger.,  OSaar;  ItaL,  Cbsore),  varloosly  rendeied,  as  taalzy  ; 
Uue^yed ;  from  the  verb  tfiatfe,  to  eat.  , 
Calbb  (Heb.),  a  dog. 

Calvin  (Lat..  also,  GalHnue;  Fr.,  Oaivin,  Cauvin;  Span,.  Calw>).  bald. 
Camilla  (Lat  and  ItaL,  id. ;  Fr.,  Oamille),  an  attendant  at  a  sacriflce. 
CABOLura  (O.  Ger..  also.  Fr.  and  Ger.;  ItaL,  Span.,  and  Port.,  OareHita),  feminine 
of  CABOLTre,  the  Latin  form  of  the  French  Chables. 

Cassandra  (Greek  ;  Lat.  and  Ital.,  Id.;  Fr.,  Caetandre),  one  who  inspires  with  love. 
Catharina,  Catharinb, Catherikb (Greek ;  Fr.,  Catherine:  Ital..  Cattrina;  Span., 


Oataiina;  Port.  Oatluenna;  Ger.,  KaiKeHne;  Dsn.,  SiUhrina ;  Irish,  JEmUma), 


Cecil  (Lat.).  dim-sigbted ;  blind. 

Cecilia,  Cecily,  CicELT(Lat.  Ital..  and  Span.,  Id.;  Fr..  Cfertfe;  Ger,,  OaeSUa),  the 
feminine  of  Cecil  (q.v.). 


Cblia  (Lat.  and  ItaL,  id. ;  Fr.,  €klie\  feminine  of  C(eliub  ;  thon^t  to  have  a  remote 
connection  with  eaium.  heaven. 
Cephas  (Aram.),  a  stone. 
Cbaritv  (Greek,  Chariton,  Charteta),  love. 

Charles  (Ft.  ;  h&t.,  Caroitis  ;  ItaL,  Oarh;  Span,  and  Fort,  VarUes  Qer..  Cbr(,  £arl>, 
stroog  and  manly ;  noble-spirited. 
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Cbaalottb  (O.  Qer.  and  Fr.,id.;  Ital..  CatMia;  Span,  and  Fbrt ,  Cbrfria),  feini< 
nine  of  Charles. 

Ohlob  (Greek),  blooming. 
Christabbl  (Eng.).  fair  Christian. 

Chribtiah  (Lat.  Christiamti ;  Qer.  and  Dan.,  ChHtUan;  Fr.,  Chnttian.,  ClmUm; 
Ital.,  Span.,  and  FoH.,  thrittiana),  a  believer  in  Christ. 

ChsistiamA,  Cbkibtina  (P^.  and  Ger.,  Ghrittine  ;  Ital.,  Oriatina;  Span.,  Owh'Tw; 
Port,  OruHnha),  feminine  of  Chbibtiasdb.   See  Chribtiak. 

Christophrr  (Greek  ;  Lat.  and  Ger.,  Chrittop/iarug ;  Ft.,  Cki-ittophe ;  Ital.,  Chris- 
l^aro;  Span.,  Cristotxil;  Port.,  CArw(<>ta«),  a  Christ-bearer. 

Clara,  Claricb,  Clarissa  (Lat.  ;  Fr.,  Claire,  Clariue;  Ital.,  Clarice,  Chiara; 
Span,  and  Port.,  Clara y  Ger.  and  Dutch,  Clara,  Clariaaa),  famous ;  Ulustrious. 

Clabencb  (Lat.,  CZar«nfo'tM),  illustrious ;  noble. 

Clabibbl  (Lat.),  brightly  fair. 

Claudia  (Lat.,ItaL,  Span.,  and  Qer..  Id.;  Fr.,  Claude.  Clavdine),  the foninlne of 
Claudius  (q.v.). 

Claudius,  Claude  (Lat.;  Fr.,  (Maude;  Ger.  and  Dutch,  Claudiut;  Ital.  and  Span., 
Qaudio),  lame.    Another  deiivatlon  given  is  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  favored. 

CLBi(BNT(Lat.,  also,  Ctemetu;  Fr.,  GlemetU;  Ital.  and  Span.,  CUmenU;  Ger.  and 
Dutch.  CUmem),  merciful ;  of  a  mild  disposition. 

CuHEHTiHA,  Clkmbntute  (Lat.;  Fr.  and  C^er.,  (MementiM),  mild;  gentle. 

Clotilda  (LaL;  Fr.,  Clotitde),  famous  battle-maid. 

COHBAD  (O.  Qet.,  Lat.,  Canradua;  Ft.,  C<mrade;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Omjvdo;  G«r., 
Swfad),  able  in  speech  ;  bold  in  counsel ;  resolute. 

CoHSTANCK  (Lat.,  also,  Gotatantia;  Fr.,  Constance;  Ital.,  Cogtanea;  Span.,  Cot- 
tmta,  Cotutamaf  Port.,  Corataneia),  firm;  constant;  true. 

Constant  (Lat.,  also,  Gmttantitu ;  Ital.,  Goatante;  Span,  and  Port.,  Qmttando; 
Ger.,  Coiutam),  firm ;  faithful. 

GoRA  (Greek,  also  Corinna:  Fr.,  Coriime),  maiden. 

Cordelia  (Lat.  and  Celt.,  id.;  Fr.,  Cordelie;  Oct.,  Cordelia,  Oordula),  warm-hearted. 
Another,  a  jewel  of  the  sea. 

COBHAC,  COKHICK  (Celt.),  a  SOU  of  a  chariot. 

Cornelia  (Lat.,  Ital.,  and  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Gornelie),  the  feminine  of  CORirELiUB{q  v.) 
00RNKLiU8(Lat.,  Ft.,  and  Ger.,  Id.;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port.,  6i>r7i«fK>),  origin  uncertain, 
possibly  a  horn. 

Crispian,  Crispin,  Crispus  (Lat.,  Griepinue,  Gri^piantuf  Fr..  Oriepin,  CWptn; 
%ian.,  Grigpo;  Ital..  id.,  Criepino;  Ger.,  GHjpus),  with  curly  luir. 
CuTHBEBT  (Anfflo-Sazon),  noted  splendor. 

Ctbthia  (Gre»),  from  Ht.  Gynthus,  a  name  belonging;  to  ABTEicn, 
CTRiL(Lat.,  CyrUhu;  Ft,,  VyriUe;  Span.,  GfriS;  Ital.,  <3iHUo ;  Ger..  C^rrriQ, 
lonily. 

Ctrus (Persian  ;  Lat.,  id.),  thesun. 
Daohak  (Dan.),  Dane's  joy. 
Dan  (Heb^.  a  judge. 

Dani::l  (Heb.;  Fr.  and  G«r.,  Id.;  Ital.,  VanieUe),  a  divine  judge. 
DARiua^er.;  Lat,,  id.),  a  preserrer ;  also  rendered,  a  king. 
Datid  (Heb. ;  Fr.  and  Ger..  id.;  Ilal..  Davids,  Davidde),  hdoved ;  greatly  loved. 
Deborah  (Heb. ;  Ger.,  iMera),  a  bee ;  in  later  times,  eloquent. 
Delia  (Greek),  of  Delos,  l.e..  of  the  place  of  her  birQi ;  iMre  recently,  a  contrao 
tlon  of  Cordelia. 

Dbmbtriub  (Greek  ;  Lat.,  Fr.,  and  Ger.,  id.;  Ital.  and  Spas  DmnOrio),  belongingto 
Gbp.es,  i.e.,  to  the  goddess  of  agriculture. 

Dbnib,  Dennis,  another  form  of  Dionybiub  (q.v,). 

Derrick,  a  comiptiofi  of  Theodoric  (q.v.). 

Dbxtbr  (Lat),  Uie  rieht  hand ;  foriunate. 

Diasa  (LbL;  Ital.  and  Ger..  id.;  Fr.,  Diane),  agoddesa. 

DiAWTHA  (Greek),  a  flower  of  Jove. 

Dinah  (Heb.),  cleared  ;  vindicated. 

DiONTSiDS  (Greek  ;  Lat.  and  Ger.,  id  ;  Fr.  and  Span.,  DioniHt  Ital-,  Id.,  and  Dum- 
Igio,  Dionigi ;  Port.,  Dionytio),  Iielonging  to  Diontsiub,  1  e.,  Bacchus.'  the  god  of  wine. 

Dominic  (Lat.  and  Qer.,  also,  Domiiucue:  Fr.,  Dominique;  ital..  Dominica,  Domin- 
Uo ;  Slav.,  Dominik;  Irish,  Domtueh),  Sunday's  child. 

Donald  (Celt.),  a  proud  chief. 

Doha,  Dorirda,  the  same  as  Dorothea  (q.v.). 

Dorcas  (Greek),  a  roe  or  gazelle. 

Dorothea,  Dorothy  ((Jreek ;  Port,  and  Ger.,  DoroO^a;  Fr.,  DorvthSe,  Doretu; 
Ual.  and  Span. ,  Dorotea),  a  gift  of  God. 

Drusilla  (Lat.),  somewhat  uncerUdn.  probably,  strong ;  i.e.,  Ann ;  unyielding;  In^ 
flexible. 

Duncan  (Celt.),  a  hrown  chief. 

Ebbh  (Heb.V  a  stone. 

Bbkhiscb  (Heb.).  a  stone  of  help. 
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Edoar  (Ang.-Saz.,  Oer.,  id.;  Lat..  Bdgarv*;  Ital.,  Edgaro),  UteniUy,  happy  spear; 
le.,  a  protector  of  property. 

Edith  (O.  Ger. ;  Lat.,  Editha  ;  Ital.,  Edila),  rich  gift ;  by  some,  happinesa. 

Edhund  (Ang.-8ax.  ;  Lat..  £ktmundut;  Fr.  Edmond;  Ital.,  mnumdo;  Span, 
and  Port.,  JSdmundo;  Ger..  ^Hmundj.arlchprotectioD,  or,  adefenderof  property. 

Edna  (Heb.),  pleasure. 

Edw&bo  fA.iig.-Sax. ;  Lat.,  Sdvardua;  Fr..  Edouard;  Ital.,  Span,  and  Port..  Edm- 
•nto;  Ctcr.,  Bduard),  a  rich  ^lard  ;  i.e.,  a  protector  of  property. 

Edwin  (Ang,-8ax.;  Ger.,  Id.;  Lat.,  Edvinvs;  Ital..  Eduino),  a  rich  friend  ;  or,  one 
who  acquires  property. 

EesKRT  (O.  Ger.:  Lat.,  ^berttu;  Ital.  and  Port.,  ^berto),  the  bri^toessof  the 
sword  ;  or.  famous  with  the  swoid. 

Elbsbt.   See  Albert. 

Eldbbd  (Ang.-Sux.),  terrible. 

Elrihob.  Elihor.  Ellen  (Greek  ;  Ital..  Bleonara;  Oer..  Sleenore),  light 

Elxazbr  (Heb.).  one  whom  God  will  help. 

EiJKTA,  ECI.KCTA  (Heb.),  the  elect  lady. 

Elfrida  (Ang.-^Mix.),  a  threateniog  fairy. 

Eu  (Heb.).  a  foster  son. 

Eliab  (Heb.).  one  to  whom  Qod  ia  father. 

(Heb. ;  Fr.,  Eiiaeim),  one  whom  God  will  ndn  up. 
BUAS,  the  same  as  Elijah  (q.v.). 
Elihu  (Heb.).  God  the  Lord. 

Bluah  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Elijft ;  Fr,  Elie ;  Ital.,  Elia  /  Oer.,  MiM,  JKto),  Jehovah  Is hi» 
God. 

ELipHAUn  (Heb-),  Qod  is  his  deliverance. 

ELmABBTH.  BuzABETH.  ELiZAfHeb.;  Ft.  and  Ger.,  SSimtb^,  .fiUw;  Ital,  Eliaa- 
betta,  EUm  ;  Buss.,  ^i$atttta),  literally,  God  hath  awon) ;  others  glre,  one  consecrated 
to  God. 

Bluha  (Heb.;  Lat.  Eliuus ;  Fr.,  Eli»ee;  Ital.  and  Span.,  £Kw0},  Qod  Is  his  salva- 
tion. 

EusDR  (Heb.),  God  is  bis  help. 
Ella  (O.  Ger.),  elf  friend. 

Ellis  (Heb.),  a  form  of  Elisha  dating  from  the  Hiddk  Agea. 

Elker  (Ang.-Sax.).  nobie ;  excellent. 

Elkatuan  (Heb.),  one  whom  God  gave. 

Eloisb  (O.  Ger.;  Ital.,  Etoita ;  Fr.,  Hdoue),  famous  holiness. 

EuiB.  Else  (O.  Ger.),  noble  cheer. 

Elvira  (Lat.;  also  Span.),  white. 

hwuNDBL  (Heb.;  Fr.,  id.;  Ital.,  Emmanuele ;  Ger.,  Emanwl;  Span.,  Manud^ 
Port,  id.,  Manod),  Qod  with  us. 

EmelihB,  EincBLniB,  Emua  (O.  (3er.),  energetic  ;  active  ;  industrious. 

Ehert,  Emmebt,  Emort  (Ang.-f^x.;  Lax.,  Almericua ;  Ital.,  Afoerigo ;  Fr.,  EmeH)^ 
by  some  defined,  rich  ;  powerful.   By  others,  as  similar  in  derivation  to  Emilt  (q.v.). 

Emilt  (O.  Ger.;  Fr.,  EmQie ;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port.,  ETTtilia),  a  worker.  Similar 
in  derivation  to  Ehelibe. 

Eneas  (Greek  ;  Lat.,  uEtMu;  Fr.,  Enee;  Span.,  Eneoi),  praised  ;  commended. 

Enoch  (Heb.;  Fr.,  id.),  consecrated ;  dedicated. 

EHoe  (HebA  m(Htal  man. 

EraKAiM  (Heb.;  Lat.,  ^hnimtu).  verr  fruitful. 

Bbabmub  (Greek  ;  Lat.  Ger.,  and  Dutch,  Id.;  Fr.,  Ital..  Span.,  and  Port.  Eratvto), 
amiabte  ;  worthy  of  love. 

Ebabtus  (Greek  ;  Lat.  and  Ger.,  id.;  FT.,Era$te),  amiable  ;  charming. 
Eric  (Ajtig.-Sax.;  Lat.,  Erieu«;  Bwed..  Erik),  ever  king;  i.e.,  ridi;  powerful; 
■  brnve. 

Brnbst, Erhbotdb (Oer. ;  Fr.,  id.;  Ital,.  Span.,  and  Port.,  Ernetto),  earnest;  serious; 
grave. 

Ernestiite,  feminine  for  Ernest  (q.v.). 
Ebao  (Heb.;  Fr.,  id.),  hairv. 

EffTHBR  (Pers.;  Oer.,  id.;  Ital,  Ater,  Ederre;  Fr..  3MIe;  Span..  EMta),  a  star ; 
good  fortune. 

Ethan  (Heb.),  strength  ;  firmness. 
Ethbl  (AnK.-Sax.),  noble. 

Bthblihd.  £}teblinda  (Ajos  -Sax.),  a  noble  snake. 
Eodoba  (Greek  ;  Lat.,  id.;  Fr.,  Eudore),  a  happy  gift 

EuoBNB  (Greek ;  Lat,  Ger.,  ShigeniuB;  Fr. ,  Eugene;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port,  Suga- 
mo),  well-born ;  noble. 

EoaBHiA,  Eugenie  (Greek ;  Ital.,  Span.,  Ger.,  Eugenia;  Fr.,  EugenU^,  feminine  of 
Eugene  (q.v.). 

EuLAlilA  (Greek  ;  Ital.,  id.;  Fr.,  Eulalie),  fair  in  speech. 

Edbicb  (Greek),  happy  victory 

Eofhbhia  (Greek ;  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Euphemie;  Ital.  and  Span.,  .fi^nnHi),  of  good 
report;  fair  in  fame.  ^ 
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EuBEBius  (Greek ;  L&t,  Oer.,  id.;  Fr.,  Etuibe;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port.,  BuMbio\ 

pious ;  godly. 

Edbtacb  (Greek  ;  Lat.,  Sustachius,  EustaUiiu* ;  Fr.,  EmtOfChs,  EuOathe ;  Ital.,  Eut- 
iaekio,  Euatamo;  Port.,  Shutaeio;  Span.,  Suttaquio;  Oct.,  Suttathiiu),  firm;  stead- 
fast ;  others,  happy  in  harvest. 

Eta  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Ital.,  Span..  Ger..  and  Dutch,  id.;  Fr.,  Bk;  another.  Ang.-Sax. 
and  Ital.  form,  Evdine,  BwHna},  life,  orliTing. 

Evan  (Celt.),  young  warrior.   Others  callit  a  variation  of  John  (q.v.). 

Etahqelinb  (Greek  ;  Ital. ,  Bvangditta),  a  happy  messenger ;  one  bringing  good 
news. 

EvBBARD  (O.  Ger.;  Ital.,  Ebemrdo,  Everardo;  Ger.,  Eberhard,  Ebert;  Fr.,  EmwUO, 
strong  as  a  wild  boar. 

EzEKiBL  (Heb.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  EKckiel;  Span..  Bt«^id)^  strength  of  God. 
EzKA  (Heb.),  risiiigof  l^ht ;  i.e.,  help. 
Faith  (Ens.). 

Fadbtena  (lAt.;  Ital.,  id.;  Fr.  «aA  Ger.,  Fa/u^ne),  lucky. 

Felicia  (Lat.  also,  FbHeita}  Fr.,  J!UM,  JtiUete,  FdMii;  Ital.,  mieUa;  Span., 
FeUeidad),  feminine  of  Felix  (q.T.). 

Fblix  (Lat.;  Ft.,  Span.,  Ger.,  and  Dutch,  Id.;  Ital.,  W^iee;  Fwt.,  Alw),  happy; 

prosperous. 

Fbrdinahd,  Fernando  (O.  Ger.;  Fr.,  Fer^nand,  Ferrand ;  Ital.,  Ferdinando,  FoT' 
rondo;  Span.,  Fernando,  Hernando),  courageous;  valiant;  daring. 
Fbstub  (Lat.),  joyful ;  glad. 
Fidelia  (Lat.),  l&ithful ;  loyal. 
Flora  (Lat.;  Fr.,  Flore,  Ptoretta),  a  flower. 

Florence  (Lat.,  Ftorentia;  Ft.,  Florentine),  blooming  ;  flouriahing. 

Frances,  Fanny  (Lat.,  Span.,  and  Port.,  Frandtea;  Fr.,  ^anpows.  Frandaqm ; 
Ital.,  Francesea;  Ger.,  PYannske,  I^anee),  feminine  of  Francis  (q.v.). 

Francis,  Frank  (Lat,  Franeiteut;  Ft.,  FYanfoit;  Ital.,  Franeeteo;  Span.,  Fran- 
eiteo.  Frain^ ;  Port.,  Frane^,  Franeitquinho ;  Ger.,  S^ndtem,  From;  Dan., 
F^ndtka),  free. 

Frbderic,  Fredbbicx (O.  H.  Oer.;  Lat.,  FhtderietuFiidgr<mu;'Fr.,FMtriej-  Ital., 
Federigo,  f^-edgrieo ;  Span.,  .PS^dfriw;  Fort.,  id.;  also,  Fhvierieo;  w., Fruttri^,  FtUm), 
a  peaceful  ruler. 

Frederica,  Frbdaline  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Fr.,  Frederique ;  Ital.,  Ftderiea;  Span,  and 
Port.,  Frederica;  Ger,,  Fridrike,  FriUe),  feminine  of  Frederic  (q.v.). 

Gabriel  (Heb.;  Fr.,  Span.,  Port.,  and  Ger.,  id,;  Ital.,  QaJ»iim),  a  hero  of  God. 
Gabribllb  (Fr.;  Span,  and  Ital.,  QtUnietla;  Ger.,  Oabritte),  feminine  of  Gabriki:* 

(q.T.). 

GAnra  (Lat.),  rejoiced. 
Gamaliel  (Heb.),  a  reward  of  God. 
Garbet,  a  form  of  Gbbald  (q.T,). 
Geoffrey,  the  same  as  Godfrey  (clt.). 

Georob  (Greek;  Lat.,  Qeorgiut ;  Fr.,  Georges;  Ital.,  CHorgto;  Span,  and  Fort., 
Jorge;  Ger.,  Owrg).  an  earth  worker  or  husbandman. 

Ueoroiana,  Obohoina  (Greek ;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Qeorgine,  Qtargetie;  Ital.,  Qiorgia), 
feminine  of  George  (q.T.). 

Gbrald.  Gerard  (O.  Ger.;  Lat.,  Oerardm,  Oeralditt ; Ft.,  Gerard,  Ovraud,  Qiravid; 
Ital.,  Gerardo,  Oherardo,  Giraido;  Ger.,  Gerhard,  Gerotd),  strongor  firm  with  thespear. 

Obraldinb  (Ital.,  Oiraida;  Ger.,  QAardint),  feminine  of  Gerald  (q.T.). 

German,  Gerhaine  (Lat.,  Otrmanv*;  Fr.,  Qermain;  Ital.,  Q«mano\,  German. 

Gershou  (Heb.),  an  exile. 

Gertrude  (0.  H.  Ger.;  Fr,  and  Ital.,  Id.;  Span.,  Qerirudiaj  Port.,  QertrvdeB; 
Ger.,  Gertraud),  a  spear  maiden. 
Gideon  (Heb.),  a  destroyer. 

GiLBBRT  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Lat.,  Gilberttu;  Fr.,  Gvilbmi;  Ital.  and  Span.,  GUbgrto ; 
Oer.,  Gilbert,  Giaelbei^,  by  some,  yellow-bright;  famous.  More  probably,  a  brigbt 
pledge. 

Giles  (Greek;  Lat.,  uSgidiua ;  Fr.,  QiUe»,  Egide;  Ital.,  ^dio;  Oer.  and  Dan., 
Bg%div»),  a  kid. 

Given  (Eng.)  a  gift  of  God. 

Ooddard  (O.  Ger. ;  Fr,,  Godard;  Ger,,  GotthaH),  pious  ;  virtuous. 

Godfrey  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Lat.,  God^due,  GaJfndv* ;  Fr.,  Godefrvi,  Geoffroi;  Ital., 
GDd^redo,  Qojffredo,  Giotto;  Span..  Godafredo,  Qofredo;  Port.,  Qodefndo),  at  peace  with 
God. 

Godwin  (Ang.-Sax.),  good  in  war. 
Grace,  Gratia  (Lat.),  grace  ;  favor. 

Gregory  (Ger.;  Lat.  and  Ger.,  Gregoriut;  Fr,.  Oregoire;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port., 
Gregorio),  a  watchman. 

Gretchen  (Greek  ;  Ger.,  id.;  also,  Orete ;  Swias,  Greth ;  Uth.,  Greta;  Ba.v„  GrOeti 
a  pearl. 

Griffith  (Brit.),  haring  great  faith. 
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OusBLDA,  OitranL  (Tout.;  Ital.,  OrMdaj  Scotch,  Orieeli,  a  stons-henrine. 
GuBTATCS  (Swed.;  Lat.,  id.-,  Fr.,  GWfOM;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Ouitaeo),  a  warrior;  a 
Iwro. 

Guy  (Pr.;  Lat.,  Ital.,  Span./Ger.,  and  Dutch,  Outdo),  a  leader. 
Bank&h  (Heb.),  the  same  as  Ann,  Anna  (q.v.). 

Hannibai.  (PuqIc  :  Lat., Id.;  Fr.,  Id.;  also,  Annibai;  Ital.,  AnnibaU;  Span.,  Ariibal}, 
gnce  of  Baal. 

Hahb  (Qer.;  Dutch,  id.;  BaT.,  ifiinwt;  Swiss.  MrnsU;  Polish, .SoniMto).  grace  of  th« 
fiOrd.    See  John. 

Habold  (Ang.-SaK. ;  Fr.,ld.;  ItAl.,  Aratdo,  Aroldo),  m  may  wielder,  Le..  a  general 
of  the  army. 

Harbibt,  Harriot,  femiaioe  dimlnutlTe  of  Hsnrt  (q.r.)* 
Hartsy  (Celt.),  bitter. 

Hblen,  Hblkna  (Greek  ;  Lat.,  Wena;  Fr.  and  Oer.,  H^gne;  Ital.,  Slma;  Span., 
Id.,  also  HeUna),  light. 

Hbxaii  (Heb.:  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Id.;  Span., .Anan),  faithful. 

HBHBrarrA  (O.  H.  Got.;  Fr.  and  Oer.,  Emriette;  Ital.,  Enrighetta;  Span., 
Bnri^u^  ;  Port.,  ^nrxquiia),  feminine  and  diminutive  of  Hbnry  (q.v.). 

Hrnry  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Lat..  Heni-ievi,  Enrievt ;  Fr.,  Henri;  Ital.,  Bnrieo ;  Span., 
^r»7u«,*  Port.,  Hmriqm;  Ger.,  Eeinrieh  ;  Dutch,  EjenH,  Mmdrik),  home-ruler;  or, 
bead  of  a  bouse. 

HKraziBAH  (KehX  my  delight  is  in  her. 

HzRBBRT  (Anff.-Sax.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Id.;  Lat.,  Strber^;  Ital.,  SHertej  Span., 
Meberto;  Port.,  Herberto),  the  glorr  of  the  army. 

Hrbculbs  (Greek;  I«t..  id.;  Fr,  Ai»vvJe/ Ital.,  JBseoIfl),  having  lordly  fame. 

Hbrham  (O.  Ger.;  Lat..  Artniniut ;  Ger.,  Hmnann;  Ital.,  Srmanno),  of  lordly 
tame. 

HssTBR,  Hbstbbb,  a  form  of  Esther  (q.vA 

Hbzekiah  (Heb.:  Fr.  E?eeki(u ;  Span.,  Buquioi;  Ital.,  Bteehia;  Ger.,  BMia), 
one  whom  the  Lord  has  strengthened. 

Hilaria  (Lat.),  feminine  of  Hilary  (q.v.). 

HiURY  (Lat.,  Ger.,  and  Dutch,  EilariuM;  Fr.,  miain;  Ital.,  Hario;  Span,  and 
Port.,  Miario),  cheerful ;  merry. 
Hilda  (Celt.),  a  battte-mald. 
Hii.LBL  (Heb.),  praise. 
Hiram  (Heb.),  most  noble. 

Homer  (Greek  ;  Lat,  Ger.,  and  Dutch,  Wmenu;  Fr.,  Eamero;  Ital..  Om»n),  a 
pledge ;  security. 

HONORA,  HoNOniA  (Lat.),  honorable. 

Horatio  (Greek;  Lat.,  Iloratiut ;  Fr.,  Boraee;  Ital.,  Oremo;  Span,  and  Port., 
BBrado;  Ger.,  Hometiiu,  IToraU),  very  uncertain.  Some  ally  It  to  nora  (hour),  L&, 
punctual,  but  this  is  far-fetched. 

HoRTBNSiA  (Lat.;  Ger,  id.:  Fr.  Sbrtstue;  Ital.,  Ortenda),  alady  gardener. 

HosBA  (Heb.),  deliverance. 

HowBLL  (Brit.),  sound  ;  whole. 

Hubert  (O.  H.  Ger;  Fr,  id.;  Lat,  Hubertui;  Ital,  Uberto;  Span,  and  Port., 
Hvberto;  Oer.,  Sabert,  Hugtbert),  bright  in  spirit ;  mind  bright. 

UuoH,  Hugo  (Lat.,  Hugo;^pKa.,  Port,  Ger.,  and  Dutch,  id.;  Fr.,  Hague$;  Ital., 
Ugo ),  mind  ;  Hplril ;  soul. 

HoLDAH  (Heb.),  friendly  ;  benignant. 

Humphrey  (Ang.  Sax.;  Lat,  fi»niMr«dtM.  Buntfridia;  Fr.,  Or^M;  Ital.,  Oi^fredo, 
Omfredo;  Span.,  Hump-ed^;  Oer,  Hun^fried),  the  protector  of  the  home. 
ICHABOD  (Heb.),  the  glory  has  departed. 
Ida(0.  Ger),  God-like. 

loNATioa  (Greek;  Lat,  id.;  Fr  Tgruue ;  lisiX.,  TgTiaao ;  Spaa.,  ^nado,  Inlfio  ;  Port., 
Ignaao;  Ger.  Igjuu),  ardent;  fiery. 

Ihcrbabb  (Eng.;  Lat.,  OrvaMnAM),  an  Increase  of  faith. 
iNEs.  See  AoNBB. 
Imqrah  (Teut.),  log's  raven. 
Ira  (Heb.),  watchful. 

Irene  (Greek  ;  Fr,  Ital.,  Ger,  id.),  peaceful, 

Ia.\AC(Heb.;  Fr,  id.;  IaX.,  Itaaciu ;  llaX. ,  laaeeo ;  Qqt.,  laaak),  laughter. 
Isabel,  Isabella  (Heb.;  Fr,  Jsabmu,  laabelle:  Ital.,  luMla;  Span.,  Ttabel; 
Port.,  Isabel :  Oer.  und  Dutch,  Itabelle).  the  same  as  Elizasbth  (q.v.). 
Isaiah  (Heb.;  Lat,  Itaku),  saved  tjy  Jehovah. 
Ibbarl  (Hob.),  a  soldier  of  the  Lord. 
Itoibl  (Heb.),  God  is  with  me. 
Ivan,  Russian  form  of  John  (q.v.). 
Ivory  (Irish),  possibly  bow-bearer. 
Jabbz  (Heb.),  he  will  cause  sorrow. 

Jacob  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Jaeobut,  Jabacobusj  Fr.,  Jaetb/  Ital.,  Jaeopo ;  Jif»SL,  Jaeebo; 
Oct.  and  Dutcb,  Jakeb),  a  supplanter. 
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Jairtis  CHeb. ;  Lat,  id.),  one  who  enlightens. 

Jambs  (Heb.;  Ft.,  Jaemies ;  liai.,  Jacopo,  Jaehimo,  Qiaoomo,  Qiaodbbe ;  Span., 
ZMwo.  Jago,  Jaime  ;  Port.,  Ja/ymt,  JHogo),  another  tana  of  Jacob  (q.T.). 
Janb  (HebO,  feminine  of  John  (q.T.). 
Japhetb  (Heb.),  far-spreading  ;  othera,  ttdr. 
jAqasLiNB,  JACquBTTB  (Heb  ;  Vt.  form),  feminine  of  jAifBB{q,T.). 
Jarbd  (Heb.),  one  who  descends. 
Jabon  (Greek),  he  that  will  heal  or  cure. 

Jasfbr  (Pers. ;  Fr.,  Oaspard;  Span.,  Gatpar ;  Ital.,  0<uparo),&  treasure-master. 
Jatah  (Heb.),  as  clay  ;  supple. 

Jban,  Jbannb,  Jbannsttb  (Heb.),  the  same  as  Jake  or  Joan.   See  Joon. 

Jbdbdiah  (Ueb.).  beloved  by  Jehovah. 

Jefvrbt  (O.  H.  Ger.),  the  same  as  Oodprev  (q.v.). 

Jkhiha  (Heb.),  a  day.   Others,  a  dove.   See  Jonah. 

Jbbehiah,  Jbrbmias,  Jeremt  (Heb.;  Lat,  Span.,  Oer.,  and  Dutch,  J«nmia$/  Ft,, 
Jgremie;  Ital.,  Oeremia),  exalted  of  the  Lord. 

JsitOHR  (Greek  ;  Fr.,  id.;  Lat.  and  Oer.,  Bienmymaut;  Ital.,  Qtronimo,  Oirolamo  : 
Span,  and  Purt.,  Jeronimo),  holy  name. 

Jbrubha  (Heb.),  possessed  ;  married. 

JBBNi  (Heb.),  we^tb.   Others,  living ;  the  Lord  Is. 

Jessie,  Jessica  (Heb.),  a  Scotch  and  Eng.  form  of  Joanna  (q.v.). 

Joan,  Joanna,  Johanna  (Heb.;  Lat.  and  Ger.,  Johanna;  Fr.,  Jeanne,  Jeaiuutte/ 
Ital.,  Oiovanna  ;  Span.,  Jvana;  Port.,  Jovanna),  feminine  of  John  (q.v.)< 

JoAB  (Heb.),  Jehovah  is  his  fatlier. 

Job  (Heb.),  afflicted. 

Joel  (Heb.),  the  Lord  is  God. 

John  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Johannet;  Ger.,  Johanna,  J<^nn,  Hant ;  Fr.,  Jean;  Ital., 
Giatanni,  Qian,  Qianni ;  Span.,  Juan;  Port.,  Joao;  Dutch,  Jan;  Rubs.,  icon),  the 
grace  of  Qod  ;  or,  the  gracious  gift  of  God. 

Jonah,  Jonas  (Heb.),  a  dove. 

Jonathan  (Heb.),  a  gift  of  Jehovah. 

Josbph  (Heb. ;  Fr.  and  Ger,,  id.;  Lat. , /oMpAua /  Ital.,  Giuaeppe  ; '&ptsi.,J<m,Joaef; 
Port.,  Jote,  Joze),  he  shall  add. 

Jobefha,  Josephine  (Heb.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Jotephine ;  Ital.,  Oiuseppina;  Span., 
Joanna;  Port.,  Joeephira),  feminine  of  Joseph  (q.v.). 

Joshua  (Heb.;  Lat,  Ger.,  and  Dutch.,  .A»ua;  Ft.,  Jotue),  the  Lord  is  bis  help. 

JosiAH,  JoBiAB  (Heb J,  j^ven  of  the  Lord. 

JOTHAN  (Heb.),  the  Lord  Is  upright. 

JovcE  (Lat.),  sportive. 

Jddah  (Heb.),  praised. 

Judith  (Heb.;  Ger., id.;  ¥T.,JudUhe;  ItaL.  QiudUta),  m^m^.  SeeJuDAH. 

Julia,  Juliet  (Lnt;  Span..  Port,  JuUa;  Fr.  and  Oer.,  JvUe;  Ital.,  0\vUa\ 
feminine  of  Julian  (q  v.). 

Julian  (Lat.,  Jutianus;  Ger.,  Juliamut,  JvZian ;  Fr.,  JuUen ;  Ital.,  Qi/uliano^ 
Span.,  Julian;  Port.,  JuUao),  relating  to,  or  belonging  to  Julius  (q.v.). 

Juliana  (Lat,  Span.,  Port.,  Ger.,  and  Dutch.,  id.;  Fr.,  Julienne;  Ital..  Oiuliana), 
feminineof  Julian  (q.v.). 

Julius  (Greek;  L&t.,  Ger.,  and  Dutch,  id.;  Fr.,  Jvlea ;  Ital.,  Giulio;  Span,  and 
Port.,  Julio),  soft -haired. 

-   Justin  (Lat,  i/'uAf/nu*/ Fr.,  i/usft'nten/  Ilal.,  Oiuetino;  Span.,  Juetino),  iwi. 

JusTiNA  (Lat.  and  Span.,  id.;  Fr.  and  Oer,,  JnOine;  Ital.,  QiuUina),  feminineof 
Justin  (q.v.). 

JuBTCB  (Lat;  Fr.,  Juele;  Ital.,  Giuato;  Span.,  Juato;  Ger.,  Jt(«(tw,  JuaO,  Jort; 
anotlier  form  of  Justin. 

Karbn,  Kaein,  Kakina  (Greek),  Danish  forms  of  Catharinb  (q.v.). 

Katharine,  Kathbrinb  (Greek),  forms  of  Catharine  (q.v.). 

Kbnelu  (Ang.-Sax.),  a  defender  of  his  people. 

Kenneth  (Cdt.),  a  leader  ;  a  commander. 

Eeturah  (Heb.),  increase.   Others,  girdled. 

Kezia  (Heb.),  like  cassia ;  i.e.,  sweet ;  beautiful. 

LABAN(IIcb.),  white. 

Lambert  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Fr.,  Id.,  Laahart;  Ital..  Lambertof  Oer.,  ZaatdbeH,  Lamr^ 
breeht;  Dutch,  LanAert,  Lammert),  rich  in  landed  property.    Others,  bis  countiyfl 

brightness. 

Lancelot  (Ital.  also.  LaneOotto;  Fr.,  lAneeM ;  Port.,  Lancelot^  a  Utile  angeL 
Others,  a  servant. 

Laura,  Laurinda  (Lat,  Ital.,  and  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Laure),  a  laurel. 

Laurence,  Lawrenob  (Lat,  Laurentiua;  Ft., Laurent;  Ital., Span., Ztmnitf;  Port.^ 
Laureneho;  Ger.,  Lorrnz),  crowned  with  laurel. 

Lavinia  (Lat.),  of  Latium. 

LuAxua  (Heb.;  Lat,  Ger.,  Id.;  Fr.,  Jjuare ;  Span,  and  Port,  Jjoaro),  God  will 
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LbHfHeb.;  Itai.,  Lia;  f^.,  Lea),  mwry.  Ot 
LBAin>KB  (Greek  ;  Fr.,  Oeandre;  Span,  and  Ital., 
Lbbbedb  (Heb.).  praise. 
Lbmuel  (Heb.).  created  by  Ood. 

Lbonabd  (Ger.;  Fr.,  id.;  Lat.,  Zeonardtu;  Ital.,  Lionardo;  Span,  and  BoH., 
Lutiardo),  strone  and  brave. 
Lbonidab  (Qreek),  lion-like. 

Lbonoba  (Greek  ;  Ital.,  id. ;  Ger.,  Lenore),  the  same  as  Eleanor  (q.T.). 
Lbofold  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Fr..  id.;  Span,  and  Fort.,  Leepotdo;  Ger.,  LuiUpolA,  Lta^palSi 
bold  for  the  people :  or,  the  people's  prince. 

Lbtitia  (Lat.;  Ital.,  Letutta),  gladness  ;  hapi^nesB. 
Lbttics,  anoUier  form  of  Lbtitia  <q.T.). 
Lbti  (Heb.),  adhesion  ;  joining. 

Lewis  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Lat.,  Ludtmeut;  Fr.,  Louia;  Ital.,  Lodovieo,  Luigi;  Span., 
Ctodotw,  Lui* ;  Port.,  Luu;  Ger.,  Ludwig),  a  bdd  warrior. 
LlLIAK,  LiLLA,  LlLLT  (Lat.},  lily. 

Linus  (Greek),  flaxen-haired. 

Lionel  (IaI.  ;  Ital.,  lA<mdio),  a  young  lion. 

Llkwblltm  (Celt.),  lightning. 

LOAMHi  (Heb.),  not  my  people. 

LuDovic,  LuDOwic,  the  same  as  Lewis  (q.v.). 

LORB  (Greek),  good ,  desirable. 

Lorenzo.    Bee  Lacrknce. 

LoBiNDA,  a  variation  of  Laura. 

Lot  (Heb.),  a  veil  or  corering.   Others,  a  pebble. 

Loun.   See  Lewis. 

LomSA,  LouiBX  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Fr.,  Louite,  LuetU;  Ital.,  Zttisa,  Shita;  Span., 

Luita  ;  Port,  Luita),  the  feminine  of  LoniB. 
LuBiN  (Ang.  Sax.),  a  beloved  friend. 
Lucia,  Lucilb.  LucnsDA,  forms  of  Lucy  (q. v.). 

LuciAN  (Lat.,  Ludamu;  Fr.,  huiitn;  Itsl.,  J^Mtono),  beloaglng  to  Lucius. 
Lucius  (Lat;  Ft.,  Ijom;  Ital,  SjMn.,  and  Pmt.,  Xudlff),  Dom  at  break  of  day. 
Others,  light. 

Luorecb,  Ldcbbtia  (Lat.:  Fr.,  id.;  Ital.,  Z^i/cnte^aV,  gain.   Others,  light. 
LvcT  (Lat.;  Fr.,  Lvde;  Ital.,  Lugia;  Span,  and  Port.,  Lueia),  feminine  of  Lucius 
(q-T)- 

LuDovic,  a  form  of  Lewis  (q.v.). 

LuKB  (Lat:  Span,  and  Port,  Lueaaj  Fr.,  Imc;  Ital.,  Luect}  Ger.,  Lukat),  tight 
Lutheb  (Ger.;  Lat.  Luthertuy  Fr.,  Lttthaire;  Ital.,  Lotario;  Span..  Lotario\ 
famous  warrior. 

Ltcuroub  (Greek),  a  wolf-driver. 

Ltdia  (Greek),  one  from  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Mabel,  a  form  of  Amabel  (q.v.). 

Madeline,  Maodalbnb  (Heb.;  Fr.,  Magdaleine,  Madeleine,  Madelon;  Ital.,  Madda- 
lena;  Span.,  Magdaiena,  Madelena;  Port,  and  Buss.,  Magdalenaf  Ger.,  Magdateru),  a 
native  of  A^dala. 

MADOC(Celt.,  also,  Madwig),  good  ;  beneflcent 

Malachi  (Heb.),  a  messenger  from  the  Lord. 

ManabsSR  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Manauae),  one  who  makes  us  forget. 

Maecbllus,  aform  of  Marciub  (q.v.). 

Marcia,  MaRoblla  (Lat ;  Tr.,  M<m4e,  Maret^ ;\\aL,MaTeiat  Marzia;Qer.,  Mdrca), 
feminine  of  Marciub  (q.v.). 

Marciub,  Marcus,  Mask  (Lat ;  Fr.,  Mare;  Ital.,  Ma/reo;  Span,  and  Port,  Mareoaf 
Ger.,  Markus)tOt  Mars.    Others,  a  hammer. 

Maroarbt,  Maroery  (Greek ;  Fr.,  Marguerite;  Ital.,  Margkerita ;  Span,  and  Russ.. 
Margarita;  Port.,  Margarida  ;  Ger.,  Margarethe ;  Dutch,  Margarith;  Scotch,  Marjorie), 
a  pearl. 

Masia,  a  form  of  Mart  (Q'T.),  to  be  found  In  almoet  every  language. 
Mariamnb  ^eb.;  Ital.,  mananna;  Span,  and  Port.,  Mariana;  Oct.,  Mariane),^ 
compoond  of  Hart  and  Anhb. 

Marmaduicb  (Ang.-Sax.),  a  mighty  noble. 

Martha  (Heb.;  Port.,  Ger.,  Dutch,  and  Hung.,  id.;  Fr.,  Marthe,  Marthm;  ItaL 
and  Span.,  Maria),  a  thorough  housewife.   Othera,  sorrowful ;  melancholy. 

Martin  (Lat,  also,  Martinui;  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Rubs..  MarUn;  Ital.  and  Span., 
Martino;  Port,  Martinlio),  of  Mars,  or  warlike. 

Mart  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Ital..  Span.,  Maria;  Fr..  Marie, Marion;  Bava.,  JTofiel),  btMo*. 
By  others,  star  of  the  sea. 

Matthew  (Heb.;  Lat  and  Ger.,  MaWunu;  Ft.,  MaUhieu;  Ital.,  Matteo ;  Span.. 
JTote),  a  gift  of  the  Lord. 

Matthias  (Heb.;  Fr.,  8wed.,  Swtis.  Mathiae),  the  same  as  Matthew  (o-t.). 

Mathilda.  Matilda  (0.  H.  Ger.;  Ital..  Maiuda;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  JfJifftOas),  a  mighty 
battle>maid ;  a  heroine. 
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Maud,  a  concractioii  of  both  Mathilda  and  Masdalens. 

Maubicb  (Lftt.;  MauriHus;  Tr..  Mmeriee:  Ital.,  Mauritiof  Span.,  Maurieia;  Oer., 
and  Dan.,  JforUe;  Russ.,  Morie),  dark  colored  ;  like  a  Hoor. 

Mazihiliait  (Lat.;  also,  Maaimilianua :  Fr.,  Mammiiien;  Ger.,  MaceimOian;  Port,, 
MaximiliafO),  thegreatest  ^milianus. 

Mbhetactl,  Mehitablb  (Heb,X  benefited  of  Qod. 

Hblicknt  (Lat.;  Fr.,  J&Ueertef  Span.,  Jftl£>mda),  a  sweet  singer.   Otbea,  wwk- 


l^iMA  (Qreek  ;  Ital..  id.;  Fr.,  Melim,  XOite),  a  bee. 
Mkredith  (Celt.),  a  sea-protector. 
MiCAH  (HebO,  Who  Is  like  the  Lord  ? 

Michael  (Heb.;  Oer.,  id.;  Fr.,  MicM;  ItaL,  Mteh^le;  Span,  and  Port.,  IBfiudf 
Russ.,  Miekail,  Miehaile),  Who  is  like  Ood  r 

MiLDnsD  (Oer.;  Lat.,  MUdreda),  a  mild  threatener. 
MiLBB  (Lat.,  also,  Mito),  a  B<ddter. 
MiBAiTDA  (Lat.  and  Oer.),  admirable. 
MiBTAH  (Heb.),  rebelMoiis. 
MoROAH  (Celt),  a  sea-dwdler. 

MOBEB  (Heb.;  Lat.  and  Ger.,  Id.;  Fr.  and  ItaL,  JToiw;  Span,  and  Port.,  Moi»a\ 
drawn  out  of  the  sea. 

Mtba  (Greek),  one  who  weeps  or  laments. 

ITaahait  (Heb.),  pleasant. 

Nahux  {Heb.),  consolation. 

Kanct,  a  familiar  form  of  AmTA  (q-v.)- 

Naomi  (Heb^,  ray  delight. 

Kapolboh  (Greek  ;  Fr.,  id. ;  Ital.,  Napoleone,  NcmoHo),  the  Hon  of  the  forest  delL 
Natalia  (Fr.;  Ital..  NaUUie;  Span.,  NaiaUtd),  feminine  of  Noel  (q.T.). 
Nathan  (Heb.),  ^veo  by  God. 

Nathanael,  Nathaniel  (Heb. ;  Fr.,  id.),  the  gift  of  God. 
Nkal.  Neil  (Celt.;  Lat.,  id.),  chief ;  champion. 
NSHEHIAH  ^eb.:  Lat.,  Nthemiai),  comfort  of  the  Lord. 

Nicholab,  Nicolas  (Greek;  Lat.,  Nieoiaut;  Fr.,  Nieoku,  NteoU;  Ital.,  iHeoia. 
Siecio;  Span.,  Nieota$;  Port,  Nicolao;  Ger.,  Nikolaut;  Dutch,  MkolM),  a  Ticto^of 


NuBL  (Lat.;  Fr.,  id.;  Ital.,  Nataie;  Span,  and  Port.,  NeOal),  bom  on  Christmas  day. 
Nora,  another  form  of  Honoha  and  Leonora  (q.v.). 
NOBKAn  (Ger.),  a  Northman  ;  or,  a  native  oi  Normandy. 
Obadiah  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Obadtat),  a  servant  of  Jehovah. 
Obed  (Heb.),  serving  God. 

OciATiA  (Lat.;  Ger.  and  Span.,  Id.;  Fr.,  Octane,  Octave;  Ital.,  (Hta/oia),  feminine 
of  OCTAVIUS  (q.v.). 

OoTAVius,  OcTATus  (Lat.,  also  Odaviantu;  Fr.,  OeUmien;  Ital.,  Oetaeianc,  Ottatio), 
the  eighth  child. 

Olive,  Olivia  (Lat.  and  Ger.,  id.),  an  olive. 

Oliver  (Lat.;  Ger.  and  Dutch,  Id.;  Fr.,  OUtiw;  Ital.,  OUoiuro,  UlMtro;  Span, 
and  Port,  OUveiro),  an  olive-tree. 

Olthfia  (Greek  ;  Fr.,  Olympe  ;  Ger.,  tXigmipUi,  heavenly. 

Ophelia  (Greek  ;  Fr.,  Ophdie),  a  serpent. 

Orestes  (Greek),  a  mountaineer. 

Orlando.   See  Rowland. 

Oscar  (Celt. ;  Lat,  0«caru«),  a  bounding  warrior. 

Osmond,  Osmund  (O.  Ger. ;  Fr.,  Osmont),  having  the  protection  of  God. 

Oswald.  Oswold  (O.  Ger.),  the  power  of  God. 

Otto  (Ger.,  also  Otho,  Odo;  Ital..  Oto,  OtJieUo;  Port.,  Whao),  rich. 

Owen  (Celt.),  a  lamb.   Others,  a  young  warrior. 

OziAS  (Heb.),  the  strenetb  of  t^e  Lord. 

Patrice  (Lat.,  also  PatriduB;  Fr..  PcOriee;  Its!.,  Patr^;  Span,  and  Port,  A»- 
frieio;  Ger.,  Patriz),  noblo;  a  patrician. 

Paul,  Paulvs,  Paulindb  (Lat.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Pavl;  Ital.,  Faolo;  Span.,  I^Mo; 

Port.,  Paulo),  little. 

Paula,  Paulina,  Pauline  (Fr.,  Paulim;  Ital.,  Paoia,  PooHtm;  Span,  and  Port., 
Puula,  PauUna;  Gler.,  Paule,  Pavliaka),  feminine  of  Paul  (q.v.). 
Peleo  (Heb.).  division. 
PsHELOPX  (Greek  ;  Lat,  id.),  a  weaver. 

Peregrine  (Lat.;  Fr.,  Peregrin;  Ital.,  PMegrino;  Span,  and  Port.,  Par^rinot 
Ger.,  Piliffrim),  a  stranger. 

Perbib  (Greek ;  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.  and  Span,  Pertide;  ItaL.  Pertida),  a  Persian  woman. 

Peter  (Greek;  Lat,  Petntt;  Fr..  Ttem;  Ital.,  PUt/ro;  Span,  and  Port.  Adrv ; 
G«r.,  Peter,  Petrus),  a  stone. 

Phere,  Phoebe  (Greek ;  Ital.,  Febe),  pure:  radiant. 

Philander  (Greek),  a  lover  of  men. 
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Phiuhok  (Qreek\  loving ;  friendly. 

PHLLiF(aieek;  Lat.,  FhO^pptu;  Fr,  PMUpe;  Ital.,  JWippo/  Span.,  FeUpe;  Port., 
JMtovy  Oer.,  PMItjn)),  a  lover  of  horses. 

Phiufpa  (Ft.  and  Ger.,  PMUppttu;  Ital.,  ^>>,  PiUppina;  Span,  and  Fwt..  JU^ 
jKi),  feminine  of  Philip  (q.v.). 

PmujB,  Fktllib  (Oreek),  a  green  bough. 


Pros  (Lat.;  Fr..  Pie;  Ital.,  Pio),  pious  ;  dutiful. 
Pliht  (Lat,  also  JVituim),  meaning  uncertain. 
POLLT,  a  variation  of  Mollie,  boU  from  Habt. 
PoLTCABP  (Oreek),  much  frui^. 
Fbi8ciui&  QiWt.),  ancient. 
Prddkhcb  OAt,  Prudmtiti},  pmdoit;  carefiit 
Ptolbht  (Oreek),  mighty  in  war. 

QnnmNr^t,  also  i^intvM,  Qviniianus;  Scot,  Qu«nA(ft),  the  fifUi  child. 
Bachbl  (Heb. :  Fr.  and  Port.,  id. ;  Ital.,  BaeMe;  Span.,  Baqtul;  Oer.,  BakOi,  ew*. 
Balph  (Lat,  EadtUi^ru),  another  form  tor  Rodolphub  (q.v.). 
Rakdal  (Ang.-Sax.),  house-wolf. 

Baphabl  (Heb. ;  Fr.  and  Oer. ,  id. ;  Ital. ,  BqftBlloj  BetfaUe),  the  healing  of  Ood. 

Rathond,  Bathuhd (O. Oer. ;  Fr.,  id.;  Ital.,  mimando;  Span,  and  Port,  Bai- 
mmdo;  Oer.,  BaimuTui),  having  a  wise  protection. 

RsBUCA,  Bbbbkah (Heb. ;  Lat,  id.;  Fr.,  Sebeegue;  Oer.,  .Be&eiiito),  of  enchanting 
beauty. 

RuiHAiJ>  (O.  Oer.;  Lat,  BeotncOdua;  Fi..  Signauld,Begna«U,  Bmaud;  ItaL,  AC- 
mUdo;  Span..  Bevnaldoa;  Oer.,  ReinuxUd,  Beinatd),  a  strong  ruler. 
BBUBBHjrHeb.).   Behold,  a  son  I 
Beurl  (HebO,  a  friend  of  God. 
BxTHOLD.   See  Reoihald. 
Bhoda  (Oreek).  a  n^. 

Richabd  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Fr.,  id.;  Lat,  Sieardat;  ItaX.,  Biceardo;  Span.  «nd Port, 
Bieardo),  rich-hearted ;  powerful. 

BoBBBT  (O.  H.  Oer.:  Fr.,  id.,  Rupert;  Lat,  Roberta;  Ital.,  Roberto,  Ruperta.  Ru- 
ber to;  Span.,  Boberto,  Superto;  Port.  Bobaio;  Oer.,  .fiupnt,  BvOberi,  AfprwAQ,  blight 
of  fame. 

BoDKHio,  BoDBBiCK  (O.  Ger.;  Fr.,  RoOrigue;  Ital.,  Betbrigo ;  Span.,  id.,  Buy;  Oer., 
BoderiA;  Russ.,  Rurik),  rich  in  fame. 

BODOLPB.  BODou'HUB  (O.  Ocr.;  Lat,  id.,  RoOo;  Ft.,  Bodeiphe,  BaanA;  Ital.  and 
Span.,  Boda^o;  Port.,  BodMpho;  Ger.,  Budo^.  a  famous  hero. 

BoaB(0.  H.  Oer.;  Lat,  Bogenu;  Fr.,  Roger;  Ital.,  Bogero,  Buggiero;  Span,  and 
Port.  Bogerio;  Ger.,  Rudiger),  famous  with  the  spear. 

Rowland  (O.  Ger.;  Lat,  Rolandtu,  Botlandia;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Roland;  ItaL,  Orion- 
do ;  Span.,  Roidan  ;  Port. ,  Rolando,  Roldao ;  Butch,  Boeland),  the  fame  of  tibe  land. 

ROflA  (Lat;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port.,  Rose;  Swiss,  Ron),  a  rose. 

BoBABBL,  BoBABKLLA  (Lat),  a  fair  rose. 

Rosalia,  Bobaue  (Fr.,  Ger.,  and  ItaL  forms),  a  blooming  rose. 

BOBAUMP,  beandfnl  as  a  roae. 

Bosahond  (Celt ;  Fr.,  Boaemondt;  ItaL,  Bodmonda;  Span.,  BMomnmda;  Oer.. 
Botmitnd),  famous  protection. 
BowBNA  (Celt),  white  skirt. 
Bozana  (Pers.;  Fr..  Rckbom),  the  dawn  of  day. 
Rudolph,  Budolphub.   See  Rodouh. 
Bdfdb  C^At).  red-haired. 

Rupert  (Lat.,  Buperttu;  Ital.,  Buperto,  Bubert;  Ger.,  Buptrt,  BupreeM,  Budberi). 
SeeRoBBBT. 

Ruth  (Heb.),  a  female  friend.    Others,  beauty. 
Sabina  (Lat.;  Oer.,  id.;  Fr.,  Solan),  a  Sabine  woman. 
Sabiitb  (Fr. ;  Oer..  Id. ;  Lat,  Sabinua),  of  the  Sablnea 
Babrina  (Lat),  the  Severn, 
Salicon  (Heb.),  shady. 

SALOMB(Heb.;  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  .fiUM).  peaceful. 
Balva  (Lat.),  safe. 

Bahsoh,  Sakpboh  ^eb.;  Fr..  Samtm;  Span..  Saturn;  Fwt,  Ahum),  great  joy 
and  happineaa. 

Baicuel  (Heb.;  Fr.,  Oer.,  and  Dutch,  id.;  Ital.,  Samiude),  heard  of  God.  Others, 
placed  by  God  ;  asked  for  of  God. 

Saba,  Sarah  (Heb.;  Fr..  Ital.,  Ger..  Span.,  and  Ftirt,,  Bora;  Hung.,  Sara,  Sanea\ 
a  princesa. 

Sabai  (Heb.),  contentious ;  quarrelsome. 

Saul  (Heb.),  desired ;  asked  for. 

Bkba  (Heb.).  eminent 

Skbastiam  (Greek;  Span,  and  Oer.,  Id.;  Lat.,  BdxuUanvt;  Fr.,  SebaaUen;  Ital., 
Sebaatiano;  Port,  SebaMao),  venerable ;  reverend. 


Sbuha  (Greek),  the  moon.   Others,  rarsley. 

SxBBNA  (Lat.;  Ital.  and  Dan.,  Id.;  Ft.  and  Qer.,  ,9Mvn^  the  feminine  of  Bmbxeo 
(q.T.). 

Skbsno,  Sbrbnub  (Lat),  calm  ;  placid. 

Sbth  (Meb.),  compeDBation. 

Sh&draoh  (Heb.),  rejoicing  In  the  way. 

SiBTi.,  81BTLLA  (Greek  ;  Fr.  and  Oer.,  8^1U),  a  prophetesB. 

SiOFSED,  SiSFRBDA  (Teut ;  Qcr..  Sigfrida),  conquering  peace. 

BiaiBMUND  (O.  n.  Oer.;  Fr.,  Bigimnond;  Ital.,  digi^atmdo,  Simtmio;  Span,  and 
Port. ,  Sigimnundo),  conquering ;  protection. 

SiLTA,  Sylvia  (Lat ;  Fr..  ^vie),  feminine  of  Siltbstbr  (q.v.). 

BiLVAHUB,  811.A8  (Lat;  Oer.,  Id.,  BUtians  Fr.,  SOmUni  It^,  Sitmw,  BOtio),  liTlng 
In  a  wood. 

SiLTBSTBB  (Lat,;  Oer.,  I^;  Yr.  and  Ital,  Siheitre),  bred  In  the  countiy. 

SncBON,  SiHOK(Heb.;  Ft.  sad  Ger.,id.;  ItaL,  Bimone;  Span.,  Pimm ;  Vori., Sfmao, 
Simeao),  hearing  with  acceptance. 

SoLOicair  (Heb.;  Fr.,  HalomoHj  Ital..  Salomons;  Port.,  Scdomaoi  Oer..  3alomo\ 
peaceable. 

.  Sophia  (Greek  ;  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Sophie;  Ital.,  &ifla),  wisdom. 
SoFHBoniA  (Greek),  of  a  sound  mind. 
Stxlla  (LatJ.  See  Bbther. 

STKraAHA  (Greek  ;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Ste^nie),  feminine  of  Stkphbv  (q.v.). 

Stbfhkn  (Greek ;  Lat.,  St^ftaniu;  Fr.,  Etienm;  Ital.,  Sttfano;  Span.,  Ettemn. 
At^n;  Port.,  Estevao;  Ger.,  Stepkan),  a  crown. 

SOSAK,  SuBAHNA,  Sdsahnah  (Ucb.;  Ft.  and  Ger.,  Stuanne;  Ital.,  Btuanna;  Span. 
nnd^Port.,  Stuana),  a  lilj. 

SviraiN  (Ang.-Sax.),  a  strong  friend. 

Sylvan,  Stlvahub,  aame  as  Silvakub  (q.v.). 

Tabitba  (Syrian),  a  gazelle. 

Thadoecs  (Syrian ;  Lat,  id.;  Ital.,  Taddeo;  Span.,  Tadeo/  Port.,  Thaddea;  Ger., 

T^ddaui),  the  wise. 

Thbobald(0.  Ger.;  Fr.,  T^iOaud,  ThiAault ;  Ital..  Teobaldo;  Span.,  Theudabalo; 
Port ,  Theobaldo;  Ger.,  DieOtoldi,  bold  for  the  people. 

Theodora  (Greek  ;  Ger.,  id.;  ltaX.^eodora),  feminine  of  Thkodobb  (q.v.). 

Thbodorb  (Greek ;  Fr.,  Id.;  Lat,  Theodonu;  Ital.,  Teodofo;  Go-.,  T&odor;  Port, 
and  Rubs.,  Feodor),  the  gift  of  God. 

Thbodorio  (i^g.-Saz.;  Lat.,  T^adorieu^,  a  ruler  of  the  people. 

Thbodobia  (Greek ;  Ger.,  Id.;  Ital.  and  Rius.,  TMi^cina),  aformof  THBODOBA{q.T.). 

Thkophilub  (Greek ;  Lat.  and  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Tfuopme;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Tat^; 
Port.,  IheopKilo),  a  lover  of  Ood. 

Thkrkba  (Greek ;  Fort.,  id.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Therm;  Ital.  and  Span..  ZW«m),  carry- 
ing ears  of  com. 

Theron  (Greek),  a  hunter. 

Thomas  (Heb.;  Lat,  Fr.,  and  Ger.. Id.;  Ital.,  Ttmaao;  Span.,  Tmaa;  Port.,  Themaa, 

Thomxi),  a  twin. 

Thomasa,  Thomabinb  (Heb. ;  Span.,  T&mata;  Ger.,  Thomaria,  ITkonuuifn),  feminine 
of  Thomab  (q.v.). 

Timothy  (Greek  ;  Lat  and  Ger.,  TimoOwa*;  Fr.,  TimoQuez  Ital.  and  Span.,  2Vm0>> 
Uo;  Port,  Timoiheo;  Russ.,  Tirru^,  Timoacha),  honoring  God. 

Tirns  (Greek;  Lat,  Titianua;  Fr.,  Tite;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Tiio).  uncertain  ;  poesiblj, 
safe. 

loBiAB,  ToBiAB  (Heb.;  Lat,  Span.,  Ger.,  and  Dutch,  Tobias;  Fr..  Tobie;  Port., 
JbWa),  the  goodness  of  Jehovah. 

Trirax,  Tbistiam  (Lat.),  pensive  ;  melancholy ;  sorrowful. 
Trthkka,  Tbtphoca  (Greek),  delicate  ;  dainty  ;  luxtfrious. 
Ttbai/t,  a  form  of  Theobald  (q.v.). 

Ulrica  (0-  Ger.;  Ital.,  Id.;  Fr.,  tftrigue/QeT.,  Ulnke;  Russ.,  XJIrOta),  rich. 
Ultssbb  (Greek),  a  hater. 

Urania  (Greek  ;  Lat,  id.;  Fr.,  Uranie).  feminine  of  UBANiua(q.v.). 
Uhanius  (Greek  ;  Lat,  id.;  Welsh,  Urien),  heavenly. 

Urban  (Lat.;  Ger.,  id.,  also,  Urbantu;  Fr.,  {Trfratn;  Ital.,  Vrbano),  courteous: 
polished ;  urbane. 

Uriah  (Heb.\  llriit  of  Jehovah. 
Ubian  ^an.),  a  fanner ;  husbandman. 
Ubibl  (Heb.),  light  of  God. 

Ursula  CLat;  Fr.,  Vrmiie;  Ital.,  Oraofn;  Span.,  Vrtoia;  Ross.,  Cmuia),  a  she-bear. 
UzziAH  (HebJ,  the  might  of  the  Lord. 

yALBNTiNB(Lat.;  Fr.,  Span.,  and  Ger.,  Valentin}  &aL,  Vaientino;  Port,  Vaim- 

ito),  strong ;  healtbv  ;  oOiletic. 

yALaBiA{Lat;  Ital.  and  Oer..  Id.;  Fr.,  Val^).  feminine  of  YAUmxBir  (q.vA 
Valxribn,  VALERnre  (Lat,  also,  Valerianuai  Fr.,  Valeria^  YtOtrtf  ItaL,  Vkkrio; 

Busa.,  Valerif),  same  as  Vauehtinb  (q.T.). 
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VnunncA  (Greek ;  Lat.  and  Ital.,  Id.;  Fr.,  Vwrntfuei  Gcr.,  VawUk^,  an  exact 
Hkeness. 

Victor  (Lat.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  id.;  Ital.,  Fi'More),  a  conqueror. 

Victoria  (Lat. ;  Fr.,  Vietoire,  Vietariiu;  Ital.,  Vittaria  ;  On,,  Vietorie),  feminine  of 
Victor  (q^t.). 

ViDA  (Heb.),  feminine  of  David  (q.r.). 

VmcEMT  (lit.;  Ft.,  Id.;  Ital.,  Vineeneio/  Span,  and  Port.,  VineenU;  Oer.,  Vincem), 
conquering. 


Viola  (Lat.;  Ital.  and  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Violeita;  Span,  and  Port.,  Viotante),  like  » 
▼iolet. 

ViRfllNlA  (Lat. ;  Ital.  and  Oer.,  id.;  Fr.,  Viiyinie),  virgin;  pure. 

ViTiAM(Lat.;  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Vivien),  lively  ;  spirited;  vivacious. 

ViviAH(Lat;  Ft.,  Yivienne;  ItaL,  Finana),  feminine  of  Vivian  (q.v.). 

Waltsr(0.  H.  Ger.;  Lat..  GtuUtenuj  Pr.,  Oualtier ;  Ital.  and  Span.,  OuatUero; 
Oer.,  WallAer),  ruling  the  host. 

WiLHKLHiNA  (O.  H.  Qer. ;  Fr.,  OuHlelmine,  QuiUemetto;  Ital.,  Ougli^ma;  Spau., 
OviUemma),  feminine  of  Wilhblh  (William). 

William  (O.H.  Ger.;  Lat,  Outlidmvs,  QuilMmm.  Oviltermtu:  Fr..  OwUaumef 
Ital.,  Ouiffiisimo;  Span..  QviUermo;  Port.,  Ouilherme,-  Qer.,  WOhdm),  a  defender  or 
protector. 

Winfrbd  (Ang.-Sax.),  win-peace,  Le.,  a  lover  of  peace. 
WiHiFBBD(Ajig.-8ax.),  feminine  of  Wehfbed  (q.v.). 
Zabdibl  (Heb.).  a  gift  of  God. 
Zaochkua  (Heb.), 

Zacbariab,  Zacbart  (Heb.),  remembered  by  Qod. 

Zadok  (Heb.),  just;  righteous. 

Zebadiah,  Zebbdeb  (Heb.),  a  gift  from  the  Lord. 

ZbB!na  (Heb.)  bought. 

Zbdbk[ah  (Heb.),  r^hteousness  of  the  Lord. 

Zblotbs  (Greek),  a  zealot. 

Zbhab  (Greek),  a  gift  from  Jiuiitcr. 

Zkrobi A  (Greek  ;  Xat. ,  id . ;  Fr. ,  Zenabie),  having  life  from  Japlter. 
Zbphaniah  fHeb.),  hid  of  the  Lord. 
Zbrah  (Heb.),  the  rising  of  ttie  sun. 
ZiLLAH  (Heb.),  shade  ;  shadow. 
ZiNA  (Heb.),  abundance. 

(^angeafJidme.—'PnoT  to  the  reformation,  auraamea  were  kea  fixed  than  they  have 
rince  become.  Occadonally,  younger  soub,  instead  of  retaining  their  patronymic, 
adopted  the  name  of  their  estate  or  place  of  reddened.  A  great  matrimonial  alliance 
wasa  frequent  cause  for  adopting  the  pati-onymic  of  the  wife.  With  the  clergy,  ordina- 
tion was  a  common  occasion  of  a  change  of  name,  the  personal  surname  l)eiiigexchanged 
for  the  name  of  the  place  of  birth — thus,  William  Longc  became  William  of  TVykeham. 
In  time  of  political  troubles,  a  new  name  was  often  assumed  for  concealment;  and  in 
Scotknd,  the  name  of  McGregor  was  proscribed  in  1664  by  an  act  of  the  privy  council. 
In  modem  times,  injunctions  in  settlements  of  land,  and  deeds  of  entail,  are  frequent 
Btmnda  tor  a  change  of  lutme,  it  being  made  a  condition  that  the  devisee  or  disponee 
uiall  assume  a  certain  surname  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  a  stipulation  which  the  law 
neogniTea  as  valid.  Such  an  obligation  is  often  combined  with  one  relative  to  anna.  In 
a  Scotch  entail,  it  is  a  very  frequent  conation  that  each  succeeding  heir  of  entail,  or  hus- 
band of  an  heiress  of  entail,  shall  assume  the  entailer's  name  and  arms,  or  his  name  and 
arms  eielurivdy;  in  the  former  case,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  continue  to  use  bis  own  sur- 
name along  with  the  assumed  one.  The  heir  of  entail  is  not  held  legally  to  take  up  an; 
arms  not  otherwise  his  own,  unless  be  have  applied  to  the  heraldic  authorities  for  leave  so 
to  do.  Where  a  Scotch  entail  contained  an  Injunction  to  bear  arms  which  had  no  exist- 
ence !n  the  official  record  of  arms,  the  condition  has  not  been  held  to  be  null;  the  heirof 
entail  must  apply  to  the  lord  lyon  for  a  grant  of  arms  braring  the  designation  of  those 
disponed.  In  England,  it  used  to  be  common  to  obtain  a  private  act  of  parliament  to 
authorize  one  to  change  his  surname;  an  autliority  for  such  a  proceeding  has  generally 
been  given  in  later  times  by  royal  license,  wliich  is  granted  only  on  a  reasonable  ground 
being  established  for  the  alteration,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  kings-at-arms,  to  whom  a  remit 
iamade.  It  hassometimee  been  supposed  that  this  royal  license  is  necessav  to  Icgahzesuch 
a  change,  but  the  highest  legal  authorities  have  laid  it  down  that  there  ta  nothing  in  the 
law  of  £ng^d  to  pFereat  any  one,  who  may  consider  it  for  his  interest  so  to  do,  to 
change  his  surname,  or  even  his  christian  name.  The  idea,  lately  prevalent  to  some 
extent,  la  equally  erroneotia,  that  an  advertisement  in  a  gazette  or  newspaper,  or  the 
execution  oi  some  deed,  is  a  necessary  form  in  order  to  effect  a  change  of  name.  There 
are  always  great  inconveniences  in  cliansin?  one's  namrj  ffhicli  mimciently  account  for 
the  general  indisposition  to  do  so.  except  from  a  questionable  motive.  As  there  Is  no  law 
to  prevent  a  person  from  changing  im  name,  so  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  law  to 
compel  third  parties  to  use  the  new  name,  and  disputes  and  annoyances  arising  from 
such  a  state  of  tbinga  are  mattenof  course.  The  change  tends,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
destroy  the  means  of  identlflcalion  after  the  lapse  of  years,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
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the  object  desired.  jNotwitnstandlng  tbeae  difflculUea  and  {nconvenfences,  there  are  many 
examples  of  persons  who  have  succeeded  after  a  few  years  in  being;  generally  known 
under  a  new  name,  and  of  the  public  as  well  as  his  friends  recogniziog  it.  Toe  change 
of  name,  in  general,  produces  no  change  whatever  on  the  legal  status.  A  party  is 
equally  punianable  for  swindling,  larceny,  and  other  cognate  offeneee,  whatever  name  be 
uses;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  legaiee,  he  is  not  prevented  from  eetablishing  and 
receiving  his  legacy,  whatever  name  he  has  adopted.  It  follows  from  what  precedes 
that  no  person  is  punishable  for  using  a  new  name,  though  it  Is  sometimes  an  ingredient 
for  a  jury  to  take  into  consideration  when  they  are  required  to  infer  a  particular  motive 
of  conduct.  The  royal  license  is  practically  required  to  be  obtained  by  Englishmen 
(not  Scotchmen)  holding  commissions  in  the  army,  as  also  when  the  change  of  name  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  change  of  arms,  it  being  the  practice  of  the  English  heralds* 
college  to  refuse  to  grant  arms  corresponding  to  such  change,  unless  the  royal  license 
have  oeen  obtained.  In  Scotland  a  bona  fde  change  of  name  requires  neither  royid, 
judicial,  nor  parliamentary  authonty,  the  sole  exception  being  the  case  of  members  of 
the  college  of  justice,  who  require  the  permission  of  the  court  of  session.  A  royal  license 
is  not  generally  applied  for  by  natives  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  not  required  to  be  produced  to 
the  lord  lyon  on  applyingfor  a  corresponding  change  of  arms.  The  arms  will  generally 
be  granted  when  lae  lord  lyon  is  satisfled  that  the  change  has  been  made  oa  some 
reasonable  eround,  and  not  from  a  purely  capridous  motive;  and  the  fact  of  the  change 
of  name,  with  the  reason  why  it  has  been  made,  are  narrated  in  the  new  patent  of  arms. 
When  such  change  of  surname  and  corresponding  change  of  arms  has  been  made  by  a 
Bcotaman  who  is  an  officer  in  the  army,  the  authorities  of  the  war  office  are  in  the  habit 
of  requiring  a  certificate  from  the  lyon  office  to  the  effect  that  the  change  is  recognized 
there. 

il^amM  ofHaees. — These,  like  n»mes  of  persons,  belong,  In  a  great  measure,  to  the 
languacre  of  past  races.  All  over  Qreat  Britain,  a  very  large  proportion  are  derived  from 
the  Celtic  names  for  natural  features  of  the  country.  From  gioy^,  a/oto,  tam,  tav,  elujfd 
— in  the  Celtic  speeches  equivalent  to  water  or  ruvr — we  have  Esk,  Avon,  Wye,  Tliames, 
Tavy,  Clyde.  Pea  or  ben,  hill,  gives  rise  to  the  names  of  hills  in  England  and  Waloi 
(Penrhys,  Penzance),  and  still  more  in  Scotland  (Ben  Nevis).  So,  also,  ewtn,  oamb,  valley 
.—as  in  Cumberland,  land  of  valleys.  The  memory  of  the  Roman  invasion  has  been 
pi-eserved  in  the  termination  ehetter  (derived  from  eastra)  in  the  names  of  towns,  as 
Manchester.  Though  surnames  often  originated  in  local  names,  the  reverse  process 
also  occurred;  as  where  vdie,  ion  or  iiwton,  ham,  or  burgh,  has  been  appended  to  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  hind,  e.K->  Charleville,  Johnaton,  Wymondham,  Edinbunrh 
0.6..  Edwin's  burgh). 

See  Tonge,  HUtory  <tf  Christian  8vmamc»  (1868) ;  Lower,  English  Bumamet  (1849) ; 
Bardsley,  OurioHtia  of  Puritan  Komendat'ure  {1880) ;  Cocheris,  Lea  Noma  de  Lien 
OSSS)  i  Taylor,  Wordi  and  Places  (1885) ;  Blaikie,  Dictionary  of  Plaee-Namet  (1885). 

TAXS  m  LAW.  It  Is  well  settled  in  the  United  States  that  nu  process  of  law  is 
necessary  to  effect  a  change  of  name.  The  reason  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  names  are  not 
originally  given  by  the  law,  but  are  establislied  by  usage.  Thus  the  foundling  named 
by  the  fii^t-comernas,  from  every  legal  point  of  view,  as  good  a  right  to  that  name  if 
commonly  applied  to  him  during  his  youth  as  if  be  had  been  christened  by  tlie  highest 
ecclesiastical  autJiority.  Again,  a  change  of  name  can  in  any  event  have  but  little  Iccal 
Blgniflcance;  for,  if  Johu  Doe  signs  a  conveyance  as  Richard  Roe,  he  cannot  void  the 
agreement  on  thatj^ound;  or,  if  he  so  signs  a  bond,  he  will  be  estopped  from  setting  it 
up  as  a  defense.  Where  the  maker  of  a  will  has  for  many  years  gone  under  a  name  aa* 
that  given  to  him  by  his  parents,  and  signs  the  will  in  the  assumed  name,  the  instrument 
will  not  on  that  ground  bo  set  aside,  an,  in  criminal  practice,  it  is  of  no  moment  under 
what  name  the  accused  is  indicated  in  a  warrant,  identification  being  the  only  requisite. 
Neverthel^,  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states  have  provided  a  legal  process  by 
which  a  change  may  receive  le^  sanction.  In  New  York,  application  must  be  made  to 
the  county  court,  or,  in  New  York  city,  to  the  common  pleas,  by  petiUoi;.  stating  the 
grounds  of  the  desire  to  change,  and  after  due  notice  and  publication  an  order  ia  granted 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  new  name.  In  Massachusetts  the  application  must  be  to  the 
legislature;  other  states  require  application  to  the  probate  or  suirogate's  court. 

TAKES  OF  PASTIES.   See  Pabtt  Names. 

NAUNG  A  memiTiiit,  it  is  one  of  the  customs  of  the  English  House  of  Commons 
for  the  speaker  to  announce  publicly  the  uame  of  any  member  who,  after  having  been 
called  to  order,  persists  in  disregarding  the  rules  of  the  House.  He  U  left  to  the  censure 
of  the  members,  and  public  opinion  requires  hia  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  floor. 
This  is  termed  Naming  a  Memt)er. 

KAWJB',  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Brabant  and  Liege,  e.  by 
Luxemburg,  w.  by  Halnault,  and  s.  by  France.  Area,  1414  sq.  miles.  Pop.  Dec. 
'85,  344,323.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Meuse— which  entirely  intersects  the  province 
— the  Sambre,  and  the  Lesse.  Xamur  presents  generally  an  alternation  of  fruitful  val- 
leys and  low  hilly  tracts;  but  In  some  parts,  where  the  heights  constitute  offshoots  of 
the  Ardennes  and  are  densely  wooded,  they  attain  a  considerable  elevation.  With  the 
exceptJon  of  the  land  in  the  s.w.,  where  there  are  large  tracts  of  bm  and  heath, 
the  soil  is  extremely  rich,  yielding  abundant  crops  and  fine  pasture.   The  chief  products 
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of  NamuT  are  wheat,  oata,  hops,  oU-yieldine  plants,  and  flax.  Beadea  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  coal  mines,  Namur  has  marble  aud  slate  quarries,  and  jj'ields  sulphur,  ^um, 
cadmium,  alumina,  flints,  etc.  It  has  good  steel,  iron,  and  smelting  workfl,  breweries, 
paper-mills,  etc.  Namur  is  divided  into  the  three  arrondissements  of  Namur,  Dinant, 
Aod  Phiiippeville.  At  the  close  of  the  13Ui  c.  Namur  was  united  to  Luxembourg,  after 
having  existed  an  au  independent  countshlp  for  upwards  of  ISO  Tears.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  13th  c,  it  passed  by  purchase  to  the  house  of  Flanders,  which  retained 
possesion  of  it  till  1420;  when,  on  the  death  of  count  John  III.,  without  direct  heirs, 
the  countship,  which  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  flnancial  embarrassment,  was  purchased 
for  182,000  gold  ducats,  by  Philip  the  good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  subsequently  shared 
fbe  fate  of  the  other  Bunpindian  states. 

■AXTTB  (Flem.  Itamen),  the  chief  t.  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Bumbi-e  wltli  the  Meuse,  and  is  a  strongly  fortifled  town  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  '95,  31,938.  Among  its  many  churches,  the  cathedral,  or  St. 
Aubin's,  which  was  consecrated  in  1772,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  of  Bel- 

f;ium.  Namur  has  an  academy  of  painting,  a  conservatoire  for  music,  two  public 
ibraries,  a  museum,  a  hospltid  for  aged  paupers,  a  theolc^cal  seminary,  and  2  collegea, 
one  conducted  by  Jesuits.  The  present  citadel  was  constructed  in  1784,  but  the  city  lias 
been  fortifled  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history;  and  in  1001  its  defensive  works 
were  repaired  and  strengthened  by  Coehoorn,  only,  however,  to  be  taken  the  following 
year  by  Louis  XIV".  and  Vauban,  the  latter  of  whom  added  considerably  to  Its  original 
strength.  The  citadel  was  taken  by  the  English  and  French  in  1085  (see  Sterne's 
Trittram  Shandy),  and  after  havina  been  satlantly  defended  by  its  French  conquerors  in 
1815,  agidnst  the  Prussians  under  Plrch,  it  was  finally  restored  to  the  Netherlands  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  at  once  put  Into  thorough  repair.  Namur  is  noted  for  its 
cutlery,  its  leather-works,  and  its  Iron  and  bnus  foundries. 

HAV'AX,  or  NAnek.   See  SiKiis. 

KA'HAS,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  morasses,  20  m.  s.  of  Tokay.  The 
population,  partly  Protestant  and  partly  Roman  Catholic,  Is  employed  In  cattle  hus- 
bandry aud  agricultural  pursuits.    Pop.  ^90,  14,457. 

VAVA  BAHIB,  a  Hindu,  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  sepoy  revolt  of  1867.  He  is  said  to 
he  the  eon  of  a  Brahman  from  the  Deccau,  and  his  real  name  was  Dhundu  Punt.  He 
was  b.  about  1620,  and  was  adopted  as  u  son  in  1827  by  Bajee  Rao,  the  childless 
ex-peiahwa  of  Poena,  thereby,  according  lo  Hindu  law  and  custom,  acquiring  most  of 
the  ri^ts  of  a  legitimate  son.  He  was  educated  as  a  Hindu  nobleman— taught  Englisn, 
and  brought  much  in  contact  with  the  European  offlceis,  in  whose  amusements  he 
f«emed  fond  of  participating.  A  decision  was,  however,  come  to  by  the  government  of 
Calcutta,  that  tliey  should  not  recognize  rights  to  pensions  or  indemnities  acquired  by 
adoption;  and  in  consequence.  Nana  Sahib  was  rcTused  the  continuance  of  a  pension  of 
ei^t  lacs  of  rupees,  paid  to  Ids  adopted  father  under  a  treaty  made  in  1818.  This  is  • 
believed  to  have  ranued  in  hU  mind,  along  with  sli^ts  he  received  from  the  supercil- 
ious English  youth  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  some  of 
ihc  state  of  a  native  prince— a  retinue  of  200  soldiers,  with  8  field-pieces,  and  a  fortified 
residence  at  Bithoor,  10  m.  w,  of  Ctiwnpore.  When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  May,  1857, 
he  offered  to  assist  the  English,  but  instead  he  treacherously  placed  himself  at  the  liend 
of  the  mutineers.  The  Euntpean  troops  were  induced,  on  June  35,  to  capitulate  to 
Nana  Bahib,  who  promised  they  should  be  sent  down  the  Ganges  in  safety.  They  got 
on  boats  provided  for  them,  but  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  two  guns  were  unmasked, 
and  a  murderous  fire  was  opened  upon  tliem.  The  sepoys  were  ordered  to  shoot  tbo 
men,  but  to  spare  the  women  and  children,  who,  when  their  husbands  and  parents  had 
been  shot,  were  removed  to  a  house  in  Cawnpore.  On  July  16,  rir-H.  Havelock,  who 
had  advanced  to  their  assistance  from  Allahabad,  defeated  the  sepoys  in  two  engage- 
ments, one  witliin  8  m.  of  Cawnpore;  and  Nana  Saliib  next  day  directed  that  the  women 
and  children  should  be  put  to  death,  nn  order  carried  out  with  unparalleled  atrocity.  A 
long  series  of  engagements  against  Nana  i^ahib  followed,  in  whicli  lie  was  always  the 
loser,  and  he  was  ultimately  driven  beyond  the  English  frontier  into  Nepaul.  In  1860 
his  death  was  announced,  but,  twc  years  later,  new  movements  were  discovered,  which 
were  attributed  to  him,  and  it  is  not  certainly  known  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive.  Sev- 
eral persona  have  been  arrested  on  auq)iclon  of  being  Nana  Sahib,  but  in  all  cases  a  mis- 
take has  been  made. 

XAVOB,  a  CO.  in  n,  interior  of  Nebraska:  formed,  1670,  from  the  former  Pawnee 
Indian  resenration.   Pop.  '90,  6778.   Area,  436  sq.  m.   Co.  seat,  Fullerton. 

HAVCT,  a  beautiful  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Meurthe,  at  the  foot  of  wooded  and  vine-clad  hills, 
220  m.  e.  of  Paris,  on  the  Paris  and  Strasburg  railway.  The  population,  which  has  in- 
creased by  immigration  from  Alsace  after  that  province  was  ceded  to  Germany  was  in 
'96,  96,.S0tt.  It  is  divided  Into  the  old  and  new  towns  (the  former  irregular  and  with 
narrow  streets,  the  latter  open  and  handsome),  and  comprises  also  two  Ruburbs.  It 
ctHUains  many  handsome  squares  and  imposing  edifices,  and  owes  much  of  Its  archi- 
tectural ornamentation  to  Stanlalaus  Leczinaky,  who  c<mtinued  to  reside  here  till  liis 
death  in  1766.   His  statue  stands  in  the  place  Koyale,  a  fine  square,  surrounded  by  im- 
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portont  public  buildings,  as  the  bdtel  de  TiDe,  theater,  etc  Nancy  is  the  center  of  one 
of  the  two  French  hypnotic  schools.  Among  the  institutions  are  the  unlTerBlty-academ^ 
the  normal  school,  the  school  of  medicine,  the  lyceum,  the  public  library  with  lO.OOO 
Tolomea,  and  a  noted  school  of  forestry.  Cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  manufactures  are 
carried  on;  but  the  principal  branch  of  industry  Is  the  embroidering  of  cambric,  muslin, 
and  jaconet  goods.  Nancy  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  11th  century.  Two  cen- 
turies later,  It  became  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  (q.T.).  Charles  the  Bold  was 
killed  while  besieging  Mancy  in  1477. 

HABDIDJE,  a  family  of  fishes  found  In  the  fresh  waters  of  India,  containing  three 
genera,  badit,  nandut,  and  eatopra.   They  resemble  the  basses  and  sunfishes  of  America. 

HAS'HV,  or  American  ostrich  {rhea),  a  cenus  of  South  American  birds  allied  to  tho 
Mtricb,  cassawary,  and  emu,  and  most  nearly  to  the  ostrich,  from  wbicli  it  differs  in 
haviDg  the  feet  three-toed,  and  each  toe  armed  with  a  claw ;  also  in  being  more  com- 
pletely feathered  on  the  head  and  neck;  in  having  no  taili  and  in  having  the  winss  bet- 
ter developed  and  plumed,  and  terminated  by  a  hooked  spur.  The  vines  are,  indeed, 
better  developed  than  in  any  other  of  the  $truthionida,  although  still  unfit  for  flight.  The 
neck  has  16  vertebree.  There  are  at  least  three  species.  The  best  known  species  (B. 
Americana)  is  considerably  smaller  than  tho  ostrich,  standing  about  6  ft.  high.  It  is  of 
Uniform  gray  color,  ^cept  on  the  back,  which  has  a  brown  tint.  The  male  is  larger 
and  darker-colored  than  the  female.  The  back  and  rump  are  furnished  with  long 
feathers,  but  of  a  more  ordinary  kind  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  Tlds  bird  inhabits  the 
great  grassy  plains  of  South  America,  sc'jtfaward  of  the  equator,  abonndine  on  the 
Banks  of  the  La  Plata  and  its  more  southern  tributaries,  and  as  far  b.  as  lat.  42^  or  48". 
Its  range  does  not  extend  across  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  generally  seen  In  email  troops. 
It  runs  with  great  celerity,  using  its  wings  in  aid.  It  is  polygamous,  one  male  securing 
possession  of  two  or  more  femaus,  which  lay  their  eggs  in  a  common  nest,  or  drop  them 
on  the  ground  near  tho  nest,  to  which  the  male  rolls  iliem.  Contraiy  to  the  usum  habit 
of  birds.  Incubation  is  performed  by  the  male.  The  Nandu  Is  shy  and  wary,  but  is  suc- 
cessfully hunted  the  Indians,  generally  on  horseback.  The  ^esh  of  the  young  is  not 
unpleasant.  The  Kandu  is  cimabte  of  being  domesticated. — ^A  smaUer  and  more  reoently- 
discovered  «>edes  {K  Darwtm)  has  ligfat-brown  plumage,  each  feather  Upped  with  white. 
It  inhabits  Fatagonla.  A  third  species  {B.  maervrhyrusha)  is  distlngulshea  oy  its  large  bill 
See  illus.,  Ostrich,  ktc.,  vol.  XI. 

ITAHXEEV  CLOTH.  Calico  of  the  kind  called  "nankeen,"  orna&kin,  was  formerly 
Imported  extensively  from  China  to  Europe,  and  said  to  be  the  manufacture  of  Kanking; 
the  color,  a  yellowish-buff,  being  a  favorite  one.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Chinese  held 
a  secret  for  dyeing  this  color,  which  was  found  to  be  remarkably  durable;  but  it  became 
known  that  it  was  not  an  artificial  color  at  all,  the  clolh  being  made  of  a  colored  variety 
of  cotton,  which  was  produced  occasionally  in  China  and  India. 

KAHJUKO'  ("the  southern  capital''),  capital  of  the  province  of  Kiangsu.  formerlr 
the  caplUl  of  China,  on  the  Yai^gtse-Ktang  river,  180  m.  from  its  montii,  n.  lat.  82^  4(r 
40",  e.  long.  118°  47'.  Since  ttie  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Peking  (northern 
capital)  it  has  been  called  by  the  Chinese  Eiangnlng-fa.  The  walls  Inclose  au  area  of 
nearly  20  m.  in  circumference,  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  is  entirely  waste. 
They  reach  In  many  places  an  elevation  of  70  ft.,  and  are  fully  SO  ft.  in  thickness  at  the 
base.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  original  capital  have  be«n  traced  for  35  miles.  Accord- 
ing to  Cliinese  accounts,  the  popuuition  of  Nanking  under  the  Hlng  dynasty  was  once 
4,000,000,  but  it  Is  now  estimated  variously  at  from  150,000  to  400,000  Including  ^bout 
60,000  Mohammedans.  As  the  city,  however,  has  passed  throi^h  so  many  vicissitudes, 
it  Is  im['x>3aible  to  ascert^n  its  present  number  of  inhabitants.  Tlie  Inhabited  portion 
of  the  walled  area  lies  toward  the  west,  and  several  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  speak  of  Nanking  In  the  language  which  former  travelers 
used,  altliough  Nanking  still  ranks  as  the  literary  capital  of  China  and  contains 
many  large  libraries  and  printing  shops.  The  barbaric  desolations  to  which  it 
was  subjected  during  the  Tae-ping  rebellion  left  It  a  sort  of  wreck,  and  one  can  only 
describe  it  as  it  was,  before  the  victorious  assault  of  the  rebels,  Har.  19, 18S8.  Nanking 
is  the  seat  of  the  Vice-regal  government  for  fbe  provinces  grouped  together  under  the 
name  of  Eian^nan,  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  China,  there  was,  and  ^ain  is,  a  Manchu 
garrison,  or  militnry  colony,  separated  bv  a  wall  from  that  portion  of  the  city  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Chmese.  Some  of  the  finest  streets  of  Nanking  were  in  the  Tartar  city; 
several  being  nearly  40  ft.  wide,  having  a  space  In  the  middle  of  about  8  ft.  in  width, 
flagged  with  well-hewn  blocks  of  blue  and  white  marble,  and  on  each  side  of  this  a  brick 
pavement  14  ft.  or  more  wide.  A  deep  canal  or  ditch  runs  from  the  river  directly  under 
the  walls  00  the  w.,  serving  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  city  on  that  ^de.  The 
ancient  palaces  have  all  disappear^.  The  offices  of  the  publte  functionarieB  wen 
numerous,  but,  like  the  shops,  presented  the  general  features  common  to  all  Chinew 
towns.  The  objects  most  worthy  the  inspection  of  the  traveler  are  found,  in  ruins,  out- 
side the  precincts  of  the  modern  city.  Among  thc^  is  the  summer  palace  of  the  emperor 
Eienlung.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  one-story  buildings,  with  spacious  courts 
between,  and  fiankcd  by  nualler  buildings  on  the  sides.  Enough  still  remains  to  show 
that  the  workmanship  was  of  the  most  elaborate  and  unique  character.  When  under 
cnltivation,  the  spot  must  have  been  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  tomba  of  the*UiuB 
are  remarkable  for  their  sepulchral  statues,  whfon  form  an  avenue  Icading-jip  to  tnt 
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oaves;  they  consist  of  gigantic  figures,  like  wuriors  cased  ia  a  kind  of  anuor,  standing 
on  either  side  of  the  nwa,  across  which,  at  intervals,  taif[e  stone  tablets  are  extended, 
snppoTted  by  huge  bloclEB  of  stone  instead  of  pillars.  Among  the  buildings  totally 
destroyed  by  the  rebels  was  the  far-famed  Porcelain  tower,  260  ft.  high.  It  was  erected 
by  the  emperor  Tonglob,  to  reward  the  kindness  of  his  mother;  the  work  was  com- 
menced In  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  (1413),  at  noon,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  moon,  in  tlie 
6th  month  of  the  year,  and  was  completed  In  19  years.  The  board  of  works  was  ordered, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  emperor,  to  build  a  tower  Q  stories  high,  the  bricks  and  tiles 
to  be  glazed,  and  of  "  fine  colors,"  and  it  was  to  he  superior  to  all  others,  In  order  to 
make  widely  known  the  virtaes  of  his  mother.  Its  belgnt  was  to  be  822  feet.  The  ball 
on  its  spire  was  to  be  of  brass,  overlaid  with  gold,  so  that  It  might  last  for  ever  and 
Dever  grow  dim.  Encircling  the  spire  were  9  iron  rings,  the  largest  being  63  ft.  In  circum- 
ference, and  the  smallest  24  ft.,  altogether  weighing  nearly  5,000  pounds.  In  the  bowl  On 
the  top  were  deposited  one  white  shining  pearl,  one  fire-averting  pearl,  one  wind-avertinc 
pearl,  one  water-averting  pearl,  one  dust-averting  pearl,  a  lump  of  gold  weighing  50 
ounces,  a  box  of  tea-leaves,  1000  taels  of  silver,  one  lump  of  orplment,  altogether  weigh- 
lUK  4,000  pounds;  one  precious  stone-  gem,  1000  strings  of  copper  coin,  two  pieces  of 
yefiow  satin,  and  four  copies  of  Buddhist  classics.  NanJdng  continued  in  possession  of 
the  Tae-plng  rebels  till  the  successes  of  the  troops  under  maj.  Gordon  had  cnuhed  one 
after  another  ail  their  outlying  forces,  when  at  length,  July  19,  1864,  the  city  was 
stormed  by  the  imperialist  soldiers  under  the  viceroy  Tseng  Kwo-fan.  The  last  blow 
was  thus  dealt  to  the  Tae-ping  rebellion,  whose  principal  leader  perished  by  his  own 
hand  amid  the  blazing  mins  of  the  palaice  he  had  occupied  for  II  years.  Since  its 
recapture,  Nanking  has  resumed  its  former  position  as  the  seat  of  the  vice-regal  govern- 
ment, but  shows  few  signs  of  revival  from  its  desolation.  It  h&s,  however,  been  made 
the  hesdqturters  of  a  large  military  force,  and  also  of  an  arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of 
cannon  and  other  warlike  stores  on  the  European  model.  The  historical  treaty  of  1842 
was  signed  at  Kanking.  Although  specified  In  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  (1856)  as  a  river* 
port  to  be  opened,  little  or  nothing  has  come  of  this  concession,  and  but  few  foreigners 
are  resident  in  Nanking,  the  climate  being  very  malarious  to  strangers  on  account  of  the 
suiTDnnding  marshes.  Cotton  grows  abundantly  near  Nanking,  and  the  yellow  cloth 
made  frmiTt  is  called  nankeen. 

HAHSEKOlfD,  a  co.  In  s.e.  Virginia,  adjoining  NoHh  Carolina;  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
Hampton  Boads,  drained  by  Nansemond  river  and  Its  branches,  and  crossed  by  the 
Atlantic  Coast  line,  the  Seaboard  air  line,  and  several  other  railroads;  400  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
MO.  19.602.   Co.  seat,  Suffolk. 

VAITBEH,  Fridtjof,  PH.D.,  Arctic  explorer;  b.  In  Christiania,  Norway,  Oct,  10, 1861, 
took  a  partial  course  at  the  university  of  Christiania;  made  his  first  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  r^ions  In  1882;  became  curator  of  the  Natural  history  museum  at  Bergen  on  his 
return;  made  a  notable  journey  to  Oreenland  in  1888-0;  appointed  curator  of  the 
museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  university  of  Christiania;  and  in  1893-06  traversed 
the  Polar  sea  to  Ut.  86^  14'  n.,  nearly  i"  further  n.  than  Greely  went,  and  saw  no  land 
n.  of  lat.  82^.  The  expedition  was  remarkably  succewful,  and  all  who  took  part  In  it 
returned  In  safety  and  good  health,  in  1897  Nansen  went  on  a  lecturing  tour  In  the 
United  States.  His  publications  include  Across  Oreenland  and  FartheH  North  (1807).  The 
latter  is  a  record  of  Nansen's  voyage  In  1893-6  In  the  ship  "Fram,"  Including  an  account 
of  his  ^teen  months  T<»flge  on  Uie  Ice  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Johansen.  Nansen's 
theory  was  that  the  shm  would  be  carried  straight  across  the  Polar  sea  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  drift  ice.  They  left  the  "  Fram  "  on  their  sledge  expedition  on  March  14, 
1895,  and  after  penetrating  to  a  point  within  4<*of  the  Pole,  returned  southwards,  reach- 
ing Franz  Josef  Land  In  the  following  summer.  In  the  meantime  the  "  Fram  "  had 
been  carried  across  the  Polar  sea,  at  first  taking  a  northwesterly  course  and  reaching  a 
point  at  nearly  as  high  a  latitude  as  that  attained  by  Nansen  and  Johansen,  then,  varying 
to  the  southwest,  it  broke  itself  free  from  the  ice  north  of  Spltzbeisen  whence  It  re- 
turned to  Norway.  According  to  Nansen,  the  expedition  has  proved  Uuit  the  sea  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Pole,  and  in  whidi  he  believes  that  the  Pole  Itself  lies, 
is  a  deep  basin  extending  a  long  way  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land  and  eastward  to  the 
New  Siberian  islands. 

HAKT&tXET,  a  narrow  peninsuhi  in  Massachusetts  that  extends  from  Cohasset 
township  Into  Massachusetts  bay  about  five  miles.  The  town  of  Hull  Is  situated  on  It, 
about  0  m.  water  and  22  by  ndlroad  fnnn  Bosttm.  It  is  a  popular  summer  resort, 
and  has  several  hotels  of  great  size. 

HAVtn  (ane.  Kamndu  or  Nanruiea),  an  important  seaport  t.  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Lolre-Inf^rieure,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  here  2000 

erds  wide,  and  at  a  point  of  confluence  with  it  of  the  Erdre  and  the  Sirre-Nantaise, 
th  nav^ble  streams.  Besides  railways,  there  Is  eommnnlcatlon  with  the  interior  by 
steamers  on  the  Loire.  The  natural  b^tutles  of  the  site  have  been  much  improved  by 
art,  and  now  the  noble  river  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  covered  with  craft  of  every 
size  and  description,  the  islands  that  stud  its  channel,  the  meadows  that  skirt  Its  banks, 
and  the  bridges  (upwards  of  16  in  number)  that  cross  it  and  Its  tributaries  here,  combine 
to  make  the  scene  a  hl^ly  picturesque  one.  Nantes  contains  numerous  squares  and 
churchn.  Sernral  districts  of  the  town  are  nearly  as  fine  as  the  best  districts  of  Paris, 
the  old  town  having  been  pulled  down  between  1865  and  1870.  This  town  possesses 
numerous  striking  and  beautiful  buildings,  among  which  the  cathedral  of  St.  Fleire, 
containing  the  ^lendld  monument  of  Francis  II.,  the  last  duke  of  Bretagne,  andfOT. 
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Hargnerite,  his  wife,  and  the  old  castle,  built  in  038,  are  the  chief;  it  was  here  that  In 


200,000  vols. ;  a  museum  of  paintings ;  and  a  museum  of  natimil  history.  The  quays, 
lined  on  one  side  with  houses,  and  In  some  cases  planted  with  trees,  afford  an  agreeable 
and  interesting  promenade  of  about  2  m.  in  length.  The  moat  beautiful  promenade, 
however,  formed  by  the  Conrs  St.  Pierre  and  the  Cours  St.  Andre,  extend  from  the 
Erdre  to  the  Loire,  It  is  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  bordered  with  lines  of  p&latlal 
houses,  and  ornamented  with  statues.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  there  are  7837  ft. 
of  quay^e.  Vessels  of  no  ir.ore  than  200  tons  can  reach  the  port,  but  vessels  of  greater 
bunlen  imload  at  Paimboeuf,  or  St,  Nazalre.  A  ship  canal  on  the  left  bank  now  admits 
laise  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  directly  to  Kantes.  The  chief  exports  of  Nantes  are 
varieties  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  calicoes,  flannels,  machinery,  soap,  preserved  vege- 
tables, fish,  refined  sugar  and  salt,  chemical  products,  cordage,  etc.  It  contains  tan-yaras, 
copper  foundries,  brandy  distilleries,  etc.,  but  the  ship-building,  fomerly  important,  has 
been  faUing  off  since  the  rise  of  St.  Nazaire.    Pop.  '96,  123,902. 

HASTES,  EDICT  OF,  the  name  given  to  the  famous  decree  published  in  that  city  by 
Henri  rv.  of  France,  April  13,  1698,  which  secured  to  the  Protestant  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects freedom  of  religion.  Among  its  more  impKjrtant  provisions  were — liberty  to  cele- 
brate worship  wherever  Protestant  communities  alr^idy  existed;  to  establish  new 
churches,  except  in  Paris  and  the  surrounding  district,  and  in  the  royal  residences;  and 
to  maintain  universities,  or  theological  colleges,  of  which  they  bad  four,  those  at  M<m- 
tauban,  Saumur,  Hcmtpellier,  and  Sedan ;  adherents  of  tlie  reformed  futb  were  also  to  be 
eligible  to  all  civil  offices  and  dignities;  but,  on  the  other  band,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  print  books  on  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  except  iu  those  places  where  tt  existed: 
and  the^  were  obliged  to  outwardly  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  Cathdio  church,  vaa 
to  pay  tithes  to  the  Catholic  priesthood.  From  this  period,  the  Reformers  or  Huguenots 
(who  then  counted  760  churches)  had  a  legal  existence  in  France,  but  gradually  their 
political  strength  was  crushed  by  the  mighty  genius  of  Richelieu — ^who,  however,  never 


rin  and  C<dl)ert;  but  under  the  Infiuence  of  a  "  penitence,"  as  corrupt  and  sensual  as  the 
sins  which  occasioned  it,  Louis  XIY.,  after  a  series  of  detestable  Dragonnadet  (q-v.), 
signed  a  decree  for  the  revocatiou  of  the  edict,  Oct  18,  168Q.  The  result  of  this  des- 
potic act  was  that,  rather  than  conform  to  the  established  religion,  400,000  Protestants 
— among  the  most  industrious,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  religious  of  the  nation 
—quitted  France,  and  took  refuge  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  and 
America.  The  loss  to  France  was  immense;  the  gain  to  other  countries,  no  less.  Com- 
poeed  largdy  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  skilled  artisans,  tJiey  carried  with  them 
their  knowledge,  taste,  and  attitude  for  business.  From  them  England,  in  particnlar, 
learned  the  art  of  manufacturing  silk,  crystal  glasses,  and  the  more  delicate  Undt  of 
jewelry. 

KAHTUCEIT,  Island,  county,  and  co.  seat.  In  Mass.   The  Island  is  in  the  Atlantic 

ocean  about  30  miles  s.  of  Barnstable  co. ;  is  separated  from  Martha's  Vineyard  by  the 
Huskeget  channel;  is  triangular  in  shape,  about  15  miles  long  and  3-4  wide;  and  with 
several  outlying  islands  has  an  area  of  about  60  sq.  miles.  The  town  and  co.  seat  con- 
tains a  numb^  of  villages,  the  Nantucket  Athenaeum  (library),  high  school,  national 
and  savings  banks,  Coffin  academy,  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  waterworks  supplied 
from  Wanacomet  pond,  and  several  cburches.  Steamers  connect  the  island  with  Wood's 
Hole  (80  miles)  and  New  Bedford  (60  miles).  The  island  at  one  time  was  one  of  the 
great  seats  of  the  whaling  industry,  and  in  1775  had  about  150  vessels  engaged  therein; 
but  for  many  years  this  industry  has  been  extinct,  and  the  people  are  principally  engaged 
in  the  cod  fishery  and  the  coasting  trade.  The  island  is  a  widely  esteemed  summer 
resort,  particularly  recommended  for  persons  suffering  with  nervous  prostiatlon.  Pop. 
town,  '90,  3,268.    See  Godfrey's  Na^itucket  (1894). 

HAHt-  WIGH,  parish  and  market  t.  of  Cheshire,  England,  on  the  Weaver,  20  m.  s.e.  of 
Chester,  Many  of  its  houses  are  interesting  from  their  age  and  construction,  being  built, 
in  many  cases,  of  timber  and  plaster,  and  with  overhan^ng  upper  stories.  The  parish 
church,  one  of  the  finest  country  churches  in  England,  was  thoroughly  restored  In  1804 
at  great  cost.  Nantwich  was  famous  in  former  times  for  its  brine-springs  and  salt-works. 
Shoes,  gloves,  and  cotton  goods  are  manufacture,  and  malting  Is  carried  on.  Pop. 
1891,  7412. 

EA'QB  (Gr.  a  dwelling),  the  cell  or  Inclosed  chamber  of  a  Greek  temple. 

EAPAf  a  CO.  on  the  coast  of  California,  n.  of  San  Pablo  bay;  drained  by  Napa  river, 
and  Pntah  creek;  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  16,411,  a  part  of  which  are  Chinese.  It  has  fertile 
valleys,  and  a  range  of  mountains.  The  principal  motmtaln  is  St.  Helena,  sitUBt«d  at 
the  head  of  Napa  valley,  which  rises  4,343  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the  co.  is  a  wonderful 
forest  of  petrified  trees  of  lai^e  size,  also  springs  of  sulphur  and  borax,  and  a  cinnabar 
or  quicksilver  mine.  The  leading  products  are  wool,  graiu,  butter,  and  wine.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad.    Co.  seat,  Napa. 

NAPHTHA,  is  derived  from  the  Persian  word  nafata,  to  exude,  and  was  originally 
applied  to  an  inflammable  liquid  hydrocarbon  (or  rather  a  mixture  of  several  hyaroca^ 
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boosjiwhich  exudes  from  the  soil  in  certain  parts  of  Persia.  (According  to  Pelletitf 
and  Walter,  it  consfstsof  three  hydrocarbons— viz.,  C,Hm,  which  boils  at  190*  P.(87.7'C.); 
C.H„,  which  bolls  at  389°  F.  (115°  C),  and  ChHm,  which  boils  at  874"  P.  (190'  C). 
The  term  is,  however,  now  used  not  only  to  designate  a  similar  and  almoat  identical 
fluid,  that  issues  from  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  uie  world,  and  is  known  as  petrotenm, 
rock-oil,  etc.,  but  is  also  applied  to  other  liquids  which  resemble  true  naphtha  in  little 
else  than  their  volatility  and  inflammability.  Thus,  wood-spirit,  or  methyllc  alcohol,  la 
often  spoken  of  as  wood-naphtha,  and  acetone  fs  sometimes  descrilMd  aa  naphtha.  Coal- 
tar  yields  by  distillation  a  liquid  which  has  a  heavier  specific  gravity  and  a  lower  hoil- 
Ing.point  ttian  Persian  naphtha,  but  resembles  it  in  general  properdes,  and  can  generally 
be  substituted  for  it  for  some  purposes.   See  Gas-tab. 

Crude  naphtlia,  whether  occurring  as  a  natural  product  or  as  obtained  from  coal- 
tar,  is  purified  by  agitation  with  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  after  which  it  must  be  well 
washed  with  water  (in  whidi  it  is  quite  insoluble),  and  finally  distilled  from  quicklime. 
Pure  najAtha  Is  colorless,  and  of  a  peculiar  tnste  and  odor;  it  Is  soluble  In  about  eight 
times  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ether  and  in  essential  oils. 
Hot  naphtha  dissolves  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  but  deposits  them  on  cooling.  It  ia  an 
excellent  solvent  for  guttn-percha,  caoutchouc,  camphor,  and  fatty  and  resinous  bodies 
generally;  and  hence  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts  for  these  purposes,  and  its  employ- 
ment as  a  source  of  artificial  light  is  now  becoming  universal.  In  consequence  of  its 
containing  no  oxygen,  ii  is  employed  by  chemists  for  the  preservation  of  potassium  and 
other  metals,  which  have  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen.  Owine  to  its  volatility  and 
inflammability,  it  must  be  handled  with  great  caution,  many  fatal  cases  having  arisen 
from  its  vapor  catching  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  candle. 

The  principal  kinds  of  naphtha  known  In  commerce  are  native  naphtha,  coal  naphtha, 
Bogheaa  naphtha  (also  called  paraflin  oil  and  photogen),  shale  naphtha,  and  naphtha  from 
caoatcbouc  and  caoutchine. 

Native  naphtha,  petroleum,  or  rock-uil  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  in 
Japan.  Burmah,  Persia,  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  Siberia,  Italy,  France,  and  North 
America.  It  is  of  various  degrees  of  consistency,  from  a  thin,  lif^t,  mlorless  fluid 
found  In  Persia,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.750,  to  a  substance  as  thick  as  butter, 
and  nearly  as  heavy  as  vreter.  But  aU  the  kinds  when  rectified  have  nearly  the  same 
constitution.  They  contain  no  oxygen,  and  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds 
only.  Bitumen  and  wphaltum  are  cioselv  allied  substances  In  a  soUa  or  semi-solid  form. 
From  a  very  early  periwl  in  Persia  and  Japan,  and  at  ]«ut  since  last  century  in  Italy, 
native  naphtha  has  been  used  to  burn  in  lamps. 

Coal-tar  naphtha  (see  Gab-tab),  as  stated  above,  is  of  a  higher  specific  gravity  than 
native  naphtha— viz.,  from  0.660  to  0.900,  and  has  a  more  disagreeable  and  penetrating 
odor. 

Paraffin  oil,  for  some  time  known  also  as  Boghead  naphtha,  has  become,  of  late 
years,  so  important  a  manufacture  that  a  brief  history  of  its  origin  cannot  be  nirinterest- 
big.  In  the  year  1847  Mr.  James  Toung,  of  the  chemiml  works  at  Bnthprate.  had  his 
attention  called  to  a  petroleum  spring  at  Alfreton,  in  Derbyshire,  from  which  he  dis- 
tilled a  tight  thin  oil  for  burning  in  lamps,  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  thicker  oil,  which 
was  laea  for  lubricating  raachmery.  After  a  year  or  two  the  supply  b^an  to  fail,  but 
Mr.  Young,  noticing  that  petroleum  was  dropping  from  the  sandstone  roof  of  a  coal- 
mine, conlectnred  that  it  originated  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  coal-seam,  the  vapor 
from  which  had  condensed  in  the  sandstone,  and  supposed  from  this  that  it  migiit  be 
produced  artificially.  Following  up  this  Idea,  he  tried  a  great  many  experiments,  and 
ultimately  succeeded,  by  distilling  coal  at  a  low  red-heat,  in  obtaining  a  substance 
resembllE^  petroleum,  which,  when  treated  In  the  same  way  as  the  natural  petroleum, 
yielded  rimilar  products.  The  obtaining  of  these  oils  and  the  solid  substance  paraffin 
from  coal  formed  the  subject  of  his  now  celebrated  patent,  dated  Oct,  17, 1860. 

In  the  years  1860  and  1864  long  and  cosily  litigations  as  to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Young's 
patent  took  place  in  ^Edinburgh  and  Loudon,  resulting  In  the  main  In  ms  favor.  Many 
years  ago  Beichenbach  had,  by  distilling  100  lbs.  of  pit-coal,  o~btidned  nearly  2  oz.  of  an 
oily  liquid  exactly  resembling  natural  naphtha:  and  various  other  chemical  writers  were 
app«ded  to,  as  proving  that  methods  substantially  the  same  as  Mr.  Young's  were  pre- 
viously known  and  practiced.  One  thing  seeme  to  have  been  admitted,  that  previous  to 
his  nitent  no  one  bad  succeeded  in  producing  the  oil  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  processes  by  which  the  oil  and  paraffin  are  obtained  are  simple.  The  material 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  was  for  years  believed  to  be  Bof[head  coal,  a  very  rich  gas- 
coal,  occurring  in  a  field  cf  limited  extent  near  Bathgate,  in  Lmlithgowshire.  All  cannel 
coals,  however,  give  the  same  products,  and  some  of  them  In  nearly  aa  large  quAnUty; 
but,  as  stated  below,  shale  is  now  generally  used  uid  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  coal 
is  broken  Into  fragments  like  road-metal,  and  gradually  heated  to  redness  in  cast-iron 
retorts,  which  are  similar  to  those  used  for  coal-gas  (see  Gab).  The  retorts  are  most 
usually  upright,  about  10  ft.  long  and  14  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  tapering  tolS 
in,  at  the  top,  and  built  in  sets  of  8,  4.  or  6,  so  that  one  fire  may  heat  each  set.  The 
coal  is  fed  by  means  of  a  hopper  on  the  top  of  the  retort,  and  after  passing  through  it  at 
a  low  red-heat  is  drawn  out  as  coke  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  water  lute  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  oil  or  gas.   There  is  a  spherical  valve  in  the  hopper,  counteipdsed 
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with  a  weight,  which  closes  the  retort  at  the  top.  The  volatile  matters  distilled  from 
the  coal  are  conducted  hv  a  pipe  to  the  condeasers  (similar  to  those  used  for  coal  ni^ 
where  th^  are  condensed  into  a  thick  black  oU,  of  a  specific  gravis  of  about  0.900; 
idong  with  a  little  water.  Oreat  care  is  neceasarv  to  prevent  the  heat  from  beoomlni 
too  high,  because  saa  and  gas-tar,  and  not  par^n  (oL  are  obtained  when  cool  or  absia 
Is  distilled  at  a  high  tempmtura.  A  ton  of  Bf^head  cool  gave  about  130  gallons  of 
crude  oil. 

The  crude  oil  from  the  first  distillation  is  then  distilled  agiun  in  long  cylindrical  mal- 
leable-iron  stills.  From  this  second  distillation  a  "green  oil  is  obtaioed,  and  the  residue 
is  removed  as  coke  from  the  bottom  of  the  still.  This  oil  is  then  mixed  with  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  soda,  the 
mixtures  being  made  In  circular  tanks  with  revolving  stirrers.  Both  the  add  and  the 
soda  mix  with  Impuiltiee,  whidi  fall  to  the  bottom  as  heavy  tarry  mattm,  and  are  run 
oft  by  a  stop-cock,  till  only  the  clear  supernatant  oil  remains.  After  being  so  far  purified, 
the  oil  un&i^ioes  three  further  distillations,  being  at  the  same  time  treated  witn  strong 
acid  (1  per  cent)  and  soda.  The  final  result  is  that  a  small  quantity  of  light  naphtha  u 
obtained  in  the  later  distillations,  three-fourths  of  what  is  left  bein^  a  light  and  nearly 
colorless  oil  used  for  burniog  in  lamps,  and  the  remainder  a  thicker  oil  contcdoing 
parafflne.  This  latter  portion  is  pressed  in  a  hydraulic  prea^  which  squeezes  out  the 
greater  [wrtion  of  the  parafflne,  leaving  an  oi!  which  is  sold  for  lubricating  machinery. 

The  crude  parafflne,  after  being  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure  three  or  four  times,  is 
chiefly  pui^ed,  by  repeated  crystellizations,  from  naphtha.  Steam  is  afterwards  blown 
through  it  in  a  melted  state,  and  when  finally  treat^  with  8  per  cent  of  animal  diar- 
coal  it  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  substance,  resembling  the  purest  white  wax.  It  is 
largely  manufactured  into  candles,  which  equal,  or  even  excel,  in  appearance  those  made 
from  wax,  and  are  only  about  half  as  costfy.  Parafflne  has  now  a  number  of  cuzJona 
minor  applications. 

Sh^e  naphtha,  or  "  shale-oil,"  is  a  substance  which  has  been  manufactured,  for  many 
years,  from  bituminous  shales,  both  in  Enj^nd  and  on  the  continent.  Partly  becanse 
the  Boghead  coal  has  become  practically  exhausted,  but  cUefly  because  the  volatile  prod- 
ucts from  it  are  more  easily  purified  Uian  from  any  coal,  beds  of  bituminous  shale  found 
in  the  carboniferous  formation  are  now  almost  entirely  used  in  Scotland  as  the  raw 
material  from  which  parafflne  oil  and  parafflne  are  obtained.  Previous  to  1866  these 
shales  were  turned  to  no  account.   See  ohalb.  * 

Naphtha  from  caoutchouc,  or  caoutchine,  is  obtained  from  caoutchouc  by  destructive 
distillation.  Id  composition  it  consists  mainly  of  hydrocarbons,  having  the  same  imv 
portion  of  carbon  to  hydrogen  as  india  rubber.  Caoutddne  has  the  r^utation  of  bong 
one  of  the  best  known  solvents  for  India  rubber. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  the  Burmese  (Rangoon)  petroleum,  or  rock- 
oil,  was  one  of  the  best  known.  It  is  obalned  in  a  treacly  state  by  sinking  wells  about 
sixty  f^t  deep  in  the  soil,  and  consists  of  several  fluid  hydrocarbons,  with  about  ten  or 
eleven  per  ceut  of  the  solid  hydrocarbon  parafflne.  The  different  naphthas  it  conttdm 
are  highly  prized  as  burning  and  lubricating  oils,  and  for  removing  greasy  stains,  on 
account  of  Uieir  agreeable  smell.  The  naphtha  which  is  found  abundantly  at  Bijm,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  closely  resembles  the  Bangoon  in  its  qualities.  The  Persian 
naphtha  is  frequently  pure  enough  for  burning  without  rectiflcatioa. 

Prominent  among  Uie  wonders  of  our  time,  however,  as  re^utls  new  flelds  of  Industry 
and  wealth,  stand  the  discoveries  of  the  naphtha,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  petroleom 
regions  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  sources  of  native  naphtha  were  known  to 
the  Indians,  by  whom  it  was  at  one  time  collected  for  sale;  but  it  is  little  more  than 
twenty  vears  since,  by  sinking  deep  wells,  the  ^re&t  exteut  of  the  oil-bearing  strata 
became  known.  The  principfu  supplies  are  obtained  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Vlis^nia 
and  Ohio,  a  considerable  quantity  being  also  obtained  in  west  Canada.  Other  n^oos 
in  North  America  produce  it,  but  the  ^nnsylvanian  yield  Is  six  or  seven  times  grarter 
tlian  all  the  rest  put  together.  Consul  Eortris^t,  in  his  report  on  the  states  of  Peansvi* 
vania,  Ohio,  etc.,  for  1870  and  1871,  says:  "The  oil  regions  are  100  miles  in  length  W 
80  to  SO  in  breadth,  and  the  number  of  wells  to  be  tapped  so  great  that  the  supply  u 
considered  to  be  sufficient  for  a  century  to  come  at  least. 

Much  curiosity  exists  respecting  the  origin  of  the^  great  natural  sources  of  petroleum. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  geologists  that  it  has  in  most  cases  been  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  Ip  this  respect  it  differs 
from  coal,  which  has  arisen  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  alone.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Pennsylvanian  oil  proceeds  from  shales  of  carboniferous  age ;  the  Canadian  from 
those  of  Devonian  age.  In  both  countries  the  oil  is  found  in  cavUies  in  sandstone,  and 
has  therefore  been  derived  from  subjacent  rocks.  It  is  now  known  that  petroleum  has 
formed  in  rocks  of  nearly  all  geological  ages.  Prof.  Dana,  the  American  mineralogist, 
says  that  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  formation  of  native  naphtha,  as  shown  by  the 
cluuactalstics  of  the  deposits  in  which  it  is  found,  are:  (1)  the  diffusion  of  organic  mate- 
rial through  a  fine  mud  or  clay;  (2)  the  material  in  a  tott  flne^  divided  stals;  Ukd  fflb 
■s  a  consequence  of  the  preceding,  the  atmosphere  exduaed  as  for  as  poadUe  from  CM 
material  undergoing  decomposition. 

In  PenoRylvania  the  first  borings  for  petroleum  took  place  in  16B0.  and  In  that  ysar 
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83,000  bbis  (reckoned  at  48  galls,  each)  were  obtained;  in  1881  the  produce  had  reached 
8,000,000  bbla ;  and  Bince  wen,  as  a  rule,  it  lias  increased  from  year  to  year.  Id  1872 
the  total  produce  of  North  America  was  7,394,000  bDls. ;  Canada  furnishing  530,000  bbla, 

10  the  year  IHSi  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States  of  petroleum  amounted  to  over 
24,010,760  bbls.,  on  enormous  quantity,  considering^  the  first  exports  took  place  so 
recently  as  1861.  Of  late  years  the  petroleum  trade  is  said  to  have  empWed  in  North 
America  as  many  hands  as  coal-mining  and  the  working  of  iron.  See  Oil  Wklls. 

In  1863  and  1871  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  limiting  the  amount  of  petroleum  to 
be  kept  in  store,  and  regulating  the  sale  of  such  kinds  as  give  off  an  inflammable  vapor 
below  100'  F.  There  ate  apedal  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  petivleum  at  the  London 
and  Liverpool  docks. 

Terrible  accidents  have  now  and  then  happened  with  some  of  the  more  inflammable 
American  oils,  by  reason  of  their  vapors  exploding  in  the  reservoirs  of  lamps.  Most  of 
tiiefte  have,  no  doubt,  taken  place  with  oils  whose  vapors  form  an  explosive  mixture  with 
air  at  a  temperature  below  100°  F.,  but  they  can  hardly  be  considered  safe  if  their  vapors 
will  take  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  light  at  leas  than  180°  F.   The  vapor  of  the  paramne 

011  prepared  for  illuminating  purposes  by  Touog's  mineral  oil  company,  and  no  doubt 
by  other  firms,  from  Scotch  shale,  will  not  form  an  explosive  mixture  t>elow  130°  F., 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  safe.  Since  this  oil  lias  to  compete  with  petroleum,  such  a 
standard  can  only  be  kept  up  at  a  loss,  and  there  is  therefore  a  great  temptation  to  keep 
down  the  flring-point  of  these  burning  oils  as  low  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  greater 
pto&t;  and  although  accidents  have  happened  with  paramne  oil,  as  well  as  with  American 
pecroleum,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  iatter  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  relied  upon  for 

'  safety.    It  could  easily  be  made  so,  however,  if  the  lighter  hydrocarbons  which  It  con 
tains  were  carefully  removed. 

VATHTALI*  Tribe  of,  named  after  a  son  of  Jacob,  recorded  as  numbering  58,400 
adult  males  at  the  exodus,  being  then  the  6th  in  numbers  among  the  12  tribes.  On  ila 
anival  at  the  outskirts  of  Palestine,  it  was  only  Sth  in  numfwr.  In  the  journey  through 
the  wilderness  its  place  was  n.  of  the  tabernacle,  near  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Asber,  with 
which  it  constituted  the  "  camp  of  Dan."  The  ensign  of  the  three  is  represented  by  tha 
Jewish  legends  as  a  serpent,  bearing  the  inscription  "Return,  O  Jdiovahl  unto  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel"  The  terriloiy  allotted  to  Naphtali  was  dtuated  in  n.e. 
Psl<»tiDe,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Leon  tea  river,  on  the  e.  oy  lakes  Galilee  and  Uerom, 
and  the  Jordan,  on  the  a.  by  the  Zebulun,  and  on  the  w.  by  Asher.  It  included  the  w 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Qalilee.  Its  surface  and  scenery  were  more  diversified  than  those  of 
tibe  other  tribes.  Its  s.  portion,  and  especially  the  plains  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  were  the  most  fertile  region  of  Palestine.  The  tribe  of  Naphtali,  under  the 
lesdersbip  of  Barak  of  Kedesh-Napbtali,  repelled  the  invasion  of  the  Canaanites  under 
Sisera  and  Jabin  (Judg.  x.),  and  their  valor  ts  extolled  in  the  song  of  Deborah.  In  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  Naphtali  was  under  tlie  charge  of  Abimaaz,  his  son-in-law.  The  head 
of  the  tribe  in  David's  time  was  Jcrimoth  ben  Azriel.  In  the  reigns  of  Asa,  king  of 
Judafa,  and  Baasfaa,  king  of  Israel,  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  "  sent  the  captains  of  the 
host  which  he  had,  against  the  cities  of  Israel,  and  smote  all  Cinneroth,  with  all  the  land 
of  Naphtali "  (I.  Kings,  xv,  20).  About  780,  Tiglath  Pileser  ravaged  n.  Palestine  and 
'aurried  off  tlie  population  to  Assyria,  and  the  history  of  the  tribe  ends  at  this  point. 

HAfHTHAL'IC  GEOUP  or  8EBIES.  The  starting  point  of  the  group  is  2faphthalerw, 
GioUi.  a  substance  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  organic  chemistiy,  from  its  being 
tirat  upon  which  Laurent  chiefly  founded  his  theory  of  substitutions.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  various  ways,  but  is  most  easily  and  abundantly  produced  from  the  last  por- 
tions of  the  distillate  of  coal-tar,  which  become  seml-eolid  on  cooling.  The  liquid  part 
of  this  mass  is  got  rid  of  by  pressure,  and  the  naphthalln  Is  then  taken  up  by  hot  alc<uiol, 
from  which  it  la  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  crystallization  and  sublimation. 

Kaphthalcne  ciyataltizes  in  liuge,  thin,  rhombic  plates,  which  are  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  have  a  pearly  lustre.  Exposed  to  light  under  a  glass  covering,  it  gradually 
sublimes  at  an  ordinary  temperature  in  splendid  crystals.  It  has  a  somewhat  tar-like 
odor,  and  a  pungent  and  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  It  fuses  at  176°  F.  (60°  C),  and  boils 
at  424.4°  F.  (218°  C).  Its  specific  gravity,  in  the  solid  state,  is  1.15,  and  as  a  vapor, 
4.528.  It  is  not  very  inflammable,  and  when  ignited,  bums  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  It 
Is  insoluble  in  water,butdls8olve8reRdilyinan»bol,eUier,andtheflxedaDde88«)tialolls. 

"By  acting  on  naphthalene  with  an  excess  of  sulphnric  acid,  we  obtain  naphthaleae-tulpho 
aeid,  0«Hi  -SOiH -J-  HiO,  from  which,  by  substituflon  processes,  a  large  number  of  com- 
pounds are  produced.  With  nitric  acid,  naphthalene  yields  nitro-naphthalene  rCi.HtNOt], 
dinitro-naphthalene  [CieHi(NOi),],  and  trinitro-naphthalene  [Ci«H»(NOi)jj,  the  group 
(N0«),  or  its  multiples,  being  substituted  for  one,  two,  and  three  equivalents  of  the  hy- 
dn^en  of  the  naphthalene.  The  final  product  of  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid 
on  naphthalene  b  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  napkthahe  or  jAthaUe  tutd  ;  the  reaction  being 
diown  by  the  equati<8i : 


Naphttistas.  Ozjgen.  Oxalic  AcM.     Phthallc  Add. 


Ci.B.  +  o.  =  HiCio.  +  cmcoomt 
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Thifl  acid  is  also  obtalaed  hj  the  continued  action  of  nitric  add  upon  alizarin,  which 
is  an  important  fac^  since  it  indicates  a  connection  twtweennaphttialeneaiidthe  coloriag 
matter  cn  madder. 

Laurent  has  diaoovered  a  very  numerous  serleB  of  snbatttution  compoonds  fbimed 
upon  the  type  of  naphttialene,  Into  the  composition  <rfwliich  chlorine  enters.  Th^are 
oi  little  practical  importance  although  their  investigadon  has  exerted  a  remarluble  mflii> 
ence  upon  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry. 

VAFIEB,  Bir  Charles,  x.  c.  b.,  English  admiral,  was  cousin  to  the  hero  of  Scinde 
and  the  hisiorian  of  the  peninsula  war.  His  f nther  was  the  Hon.  Capt.  Charles  Napier, 
R.  N..  second  son  of  Francis,  fifth  lord  Napier.  He  was  bom  Much  6,  1786,  at  the 
family  seat,  Merchiston  ball,  In  the  co.  of  Stirling,  Scotland.  At  13,  he  went  to  sea  as 
a  naval  Tolimteer.  In  1808,  he  received  the  command  of  the  Heentit,  18  gam,  and  had 
bis  thigb  broken  bya  bullet.  He  kept  up  a  running  fi^t,  in  his  18-ffun  bi^g,  with  the 
rearmost  of  three  Trench  llne-of-liattle  ships,  the  I/Mcm^ault,  which  escaped  from 
Guadeloupe,  and  was  thus  instrumental  in  her  capture.  This  obtained  him  a  post-cap- 
taincy; but  t>eing  thrown  out  of  actire  service,  he  served  ashore  as  a  volunteer  In  the 
peninsular  army,  and  was  wounded  at  Busaco.  Commanding  the  Thames  in  1811.  he 
inflicted  an  incredible  amount  of  damage  upon  the  enemy  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
also  conducted  several  desperate  land  operations  with  marked  success.  In  1814,  be  was 
ordered  to  America,  and  led  the  way  in  the  bazardolis  ascent  and  descent  of  the  Potomac 
He  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  operations  against  Baltimore.  In  1^,  be 
received  the  command  of  the  Qtuatea,  a  42-gun  frigate,  and  was  employed  "on  particu- 
lar service  '*  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Becoming  acquainted  witn  Uie  lenders  of  the 
constitutional  party,  be  accepted  the  command  of  the  fleet  of  the  young  queen ;  and  by 
defeating  the  Miguelite  fleet,  he  concluded  the  war,  and  placed  Donna  Maria  on  the 
throne.  He  was  made  admiral-in-chief  of  the  Portugese  navy,  and  attempted  to 
remodel  it;  but  official  and  corrupt  influence  was  too  stroi^  for  him,  and  he  returned  to 
England.  In  the  war  between  the  Porte  and  Mehemet  All,  he  organized  a  land  forM, 
with  which  he  stormed  Sldon,  and  defeated  Ibrahim  Pasha  among  the  heights  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  He  took  part  in  the  naval  attack  on  Acre,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  disregard 
the  orders  of  his  chief.  Admiral  Btopford,  when  he  saw  the  way  to  bring  the  battle  to  a 
speedy  termination.  He  next  blockaded  Alexandria,  and  concluded  a  convention  witb 
Mehemet  AH.  In  1847,  he  received  tlie  command  of  the  channel  fleet.  When  the  Rus- 
sian war  broke  out,  he  was  sent  out  to  command  the  Baltic  fleet;  but  the  capture  of 
Bomarsund  failed  to  realize  the  high  expectations  formed  of  Napier's  exploits.  He  twice 
sat  in  parliament,  and,  until  bis  death,  Nov.  6,  1860,  he  labored  with  success  to  reform 
the  Br^sh  naval  adminiatnttloo.  He  was  at  the  tinie  of  his  death  a  Tice^dmizal  and  a 
knight  of  sevwal  foreign  orden. 

VAFISB,  Sir  Ghables  Jahes,  a.CB.,  EnglUh  general,  one  of  several  brothers  dis- 
tinguished for  their  bravery,  three  of  whom— Charles,  William,  and  George— were 
known  in  the  peninsular  war  as  "  Wellington's  colonels."  They  were  sons,  by  a  second 
marriage,  of  Hon.  Col.  George  Napier,  grandson  of  Francis,  fifth  lord  Napieri  who  iras 
fifth  in  descent,  but  through  two  females  in  succesfiion,  from  the  Inventor  of  Logarithms. 
Charles,  the  eldest,  was  born  at  Whitehall,  Westminster,  Au^.  10,  1783.  Before  he  had 
finished  his  twelfth  year,  young  Napier  received  a  commission  in  the  22d  Foot.  His 
first  service  was  in  Ireland,  where  he  assisted  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  He  com- 
manded the  SOtb  Foot  during  the  retreat  on  Corunna;  and  at  the  fatal  battle  in  which 
sir  J.  Moore  fell,  he  was  wounded  in  five  places  and  made  prisoner.  Aforsbal  Ney  dis- 
missed him,  with  permission  to  go  to  England  on  parole.  On  his  retnm,  be  engaged  in 
literary  works,  and  even  wrote  an  historical  romance.  In  1811,  be  returned  to  the  pen- 
insula. At  Coa,  where  be  fought  as  a  volunteer,  he  bad  two  horses  shot  under  him.  At 
Busaco,  he  was  shot  in  the  face,  having  his  jaw  broken  and  liis  eye  injured.  He  recov- 
ered in  time  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro  and  the  second  setgc  of  Bnda- 
]oz.  After  distingui-shing  binu^  in  Innumerable  skirmishes,  the  daring  soldier  relumed 
to  England.  He  next  took  part  in  a  fighting  cruise  off  the  Ciiesapcake,  capturing 
American  vessels,  and  making  frequent  descents  upon  the  coasts.  He  did  not  return  to 
£urope  soon  enough  for  Waterloo,  but  was  engagra  in  the  storming  of  Cambray,  and 
accompanied  the  army  to  Paris.  After  the  peace  be  was,  in  1818,  made  governor  of  tlie 
island  of  Cepbalonia,  tlie  alTairs  of  which  be  administered  with  great  energy  and  intelli- 
gence. Being,  however,  of  an  excessively  combative  disposition,  he  became  embroiled 
with  the  authorities  at  home.  In  1841  lie  was  ordered  to  India  to  assume  the  command 
of  the  army  at  Bombay.  This  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  lils  career,  resulting  in  the 
conquest  of  Scinde  against  terrible  odds.  Hit*  destruction  of  a  fortification  called  E^aun 
Obur  in  1848,  was  described  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
military  feats  be  had  ever  heard  of.  The  fearful  battle  of  Mesne  followed,  where 
Xapier,  with  1600  English  andsepoys,  defeated  near  30,000  Beloochees,  strongly  posted, 
with  the  loss  of  6.000  men.  The  Ameers  Riirrendered,  except  Sbere  Mahomed,  who 
brought  25,000  men  into  line  of  battle  at  Hydrabad.  Napier  bad  only  5,000  men,  but  in 
three  hours  his  little  army  gained  a  decisive  victory.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Napier 
was  in  the  palace  of  the  Ameers,  and  master  of  Sciode.  He  was  fortunate  in  poBseesing 
the  entire  confldence  of  lord  Ellenborough,  who  made  him  governor  of  Scuide.  His 
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dvll  adminlatnitlon  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  or  less  succesRfuI  than  his  military 
operations.  He  gained  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the  inhabitants,  bat  soon  became 
encaged  in  an  acrimonious  war  of  dispatches  with  the  directors.  In  1847,  he  returned 
toEngland.  After  attending  a  series  of  festivals  in  his  honor,  he  lived  in  retirement 
until  me  disasters  of  the  last  Sikh  war  caused  the  eyes  of  liis  countrj-men  to  be  turned 
to  the  hero  of  Scinde  as  the  deliverer  of  our  Indian  empire.  He  went  to  India,  but 
found  on  his  arrival  that  the  Sikhs  liad  been  routed.  He  now  turned  his  attention,  as 
commander-in-chief  cf  the  army  in  India,  to  the  subject  of  military  reform.  He  i»de  a 
final  adieu  to  tlie  east  in  1851,  and  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  which  todc  place  at  his  seat,  at  Oaklands,  near  Portsmouth,  Aue.  39,  1858. 
He  had  then  fittained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  was  G.C.B.,  and  colonel  of  the  22d 
Foot.  It  must  be  remembered  to  his  honor  that  be  waa  the  first  English  general  who 
ever  recorded  tn  his  dispatches  the  names  of  private  soldiers  who  had  dlstingulBhed  them- 
selves, side  by  side  with  those  of  officer^.  Brave  to  rashness,  ready  alike  with  tongue,  pen, 
and  sword,  quarrelsome  with  bis  superiors,  but  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  and,  to  crown  all, 
of  a  strangely  wild,  yet  noble  and  striking  appearance,  Napier  was  one  of  the  mMt 
remarkable  men  of  his  time,  and  in  losing  mm  the  country  lost  one  of  Its  brightest  miji- 
tary  omamnits.  His  statue  was,  after  his  death,  erected  In  Trafalgar  square.  The 
story  of  his  Conqtistt  of  Scinde  has  been  written  by  his  brother,  Lieut.Gen.  Sir  William 
Francis  Patrick  Napier,  k.c  b.,  born  Dec.  17,  1785,  who  sfjrved  in  the  peninsular 
camf^gn,  and  was  engaged  from  1834  to  1840  in  preparing  bis  Ilittory  cf  the  Penintular 
War,  t£e  greatest  military  history  in  tlie  English  language.  He  died  Feb.  13,  1860,  at 
Scinde  house.  Clapbam,  and  was  follnwe<l  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  tomb  by  Ms  wife, 
Napier,  niece  of  the  groit  C.  J.  Fox,  Her  extraordinary  skill  in  translating  French  doc- 
uments written  in  cypher,  and  her  indefatigable  latmrs  as  her  husband's  amanuensis,  are 
touchinriy  commemorated  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  the  JSttorg  of  the  PiminttUar 
War,  putiliahed  hi  1861. 

•  HAPIBB,  JoHK,  Laird  of  Herchiston,  was  b.  at  Merchtston  Castle,  near  Edinburgh, 
In  1550,  and  d.  there  on  April  4,  1617.  After  attending  the  regular  course  in  arts  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  he  traveled  for  some  time  on  the  continent,  and  returned  to 
liis  native  country  highly  informed  and  cultivated  for  the  age.  Declining  all  civil 
employments,  for  whtcli  his  many  accomplishments  eminentlv  fitted  him,  he  preferred 
the  seclusion  of  a  life  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  study.  From  this  time  his  history 
is  a  blank  tilt  1598,  when  he  published  his  I^ine  Ditcouery  (or  "  interpretation")  of  the 
whole  Beudation  of  Saint  John  (Bdin.  6th  ed.  4to,  164(0,  a  work  displaying  great  acute- 
ness  and  ingenuity,  but,  it  la  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  not  In  any  sense  a  "plalne  dis- 
couery"  of  the  apocalypse.    In  the  dedication  to  king  James  VI.  he  gave  his  majesty 


devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  invention  of  warlike  machines,  but  these  inventions 
were  never  perfected,  probably  from  motives  of  humanity.  Like  other  eminent  men  of 
the  time,  Napier,  though  a  strict  Presbyterian,  seems  to  have  been  a  believer  in  astrology 
and  divination,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  tbat  he  ever  practiced  these  arts.  In 
1596  he  proposed  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer  of  land,  an  idea  which,  though  scouted  at 
the  time,  is  now  generally  received.  Anotiier  large  blank  In  his  history  here  occurs, 
and  terminates  In  1614,  at  which  date  he  first  gave  to  the  world  his  famous  inventioa  of 
logarithms  (q.v.),  in  a  treatise  entitled  Mirijiei  Logariihmorum  Canonit  DeteripUo  (4to, 
Eain,).  This  was  followed  by  another  work,  Raidoloffia.  «m  numtratioms  per  VirffuUu 
Wni  dm  (Edin.  1617).  detailing  an  invention  for  simplifying  and  shortening  the  processes 
<^  maltifulcatlon  and  division.  See  Napier's  Bonks.  He  also  prepared  a  second  woric 
on  loganthms,  showing  their  mode  of  construcUon  and  application,  with  an  appendix 
containing  several  propositions  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  those  formulae  which  are 
now  known  by  his  name.  This  work  was  published  after  his  death  by  his  son  Robert, 
under  the  title  of  Mirifid  Logarithmorum  Canoni*  (hnttruetio,  etc.,  guiout  aeeestere  Prop> 
eeiiionet  ad  Triangula  K^^ariea  faaUore  caleuh  reaolvenda,  etc.  (Eidin.  1619),  and  occurs 
ak>ng  with  the  Cbnonw  Deaeriptta.  The  latter  work  is  included  in  baron  Masere's  exten- 
rive  collection,  the  Scriptoret  Logarithmici  (Lond.  1808).  Napier's  eldest  son,  Archibald, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  the  first  lord  Napier  by  Charles  I.  in  1037,  and  his  descendants 
still  bew  the  title.  Two  lives  of  Napier  have  been  published,  the  one  by  the  earl  of 
Bttchu  (1787),  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Hark  Kapler  (183^. 

XAFJJEB,  Mactet,  1776-1847 ;  b.  Scotland  ;  educated  at  the  nniversities  of  Glasmw 
and  Edinburgh.  He  was  intended  for  the  law,  and  served  an  apprentlcesbip  witn  a 
member  of  the  society  of  writers  of  the  signet,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  librarian. 
He  was  soon  chosen  by  the  society  to  fill  a  leoturesllip  on  conveyancing,  newly  estab- 
lished by  the  society,  and  soon  after  transferred  into  a  professorship  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  PVom  1815  to  1824  he  spent  most  of  his  time  editing  a  supplement  to  an 
encyclopBsdia.  In  18'25  he  was  made  professor  of  conveyancing  in  the  universitv  of 
EilLnbnrgh.  In  1830,  on  the  accession  of  tlie  whlgs,  he  was  appointed  principal  clerk 
(tf  session,  and  resigned  his  ofike  of  librarian.  He  had  long  been  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  the  &taUnir^  Beview,  to  the  editorship  of  which  he  succeeded  upon  the 
appointment  of  Jeffrey  as  dean  of  tlie  faculty  of  advocates.   Thoreafter  he  wrote  little 
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Umself,  bat  he  was  a  aucceBsfnl  editor,  and  enjoyed  the  wufldence  of  the  many  dl»- 

tingnlshed  contrlbatore  to  the  Review. 

HA'PXXK,  RoBEHT,  1791-1876  ;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  a  blacksmith,  who  sent  him  to  a 
granunar  school,  where  he  learned,  be^des  the  ordinary  Engtisli  rudiments,  French, 
Lattn,  and  landscape  drawing.  After  SCTving  an  apprenticeship  Avith  his  father  he  went 
to  Edinburgh,  and  afterwaj^s  to  Olasgow,  where,  m  1815,  he  began  the  blacksmith's 
business,  with  two  apprentices.  In  182is  he  built  liis  first  marine  engine,  which  was  the 
berinning  of  a  prosperity  which  gradually  extended  his  works  till  they  employed  a  force 
of  8.000  men.  In  1880  he  furnished  the  steamships  for  the  Dundee  and  Loudon  shipping 
company;  in  18^  he  built  the  Fire-Kinff.  the  fastest  steamer  then  constructed,  and  io 
1840  he  suppli«i  the  Cunaid  company  with  their  first  four  steamers.  He  recelTed  the 
great  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exposition  in  ISSlk 

SAPIEB,  Toe  Right  Hon.  Sib  Bqsbrt  Cobbelicb,  Baron  Napier  of  Hagdala,  was 
b.  In  Ceylon,  Dec  6,  1810,  and  was  educated  at  the  military  college  at  Addisoombc.  He 
entered  the  Bengal  engineers  in  1826,  served  in  the  Sutlel  campaign,  was  wounded  while 
acting  as  chief  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Moultan,  and  had  a  prominent  share  in  the  battle 
of  Gujerat  As  chief  engineer  of  the  Punjab,  with  the  rank  of  col.,  he  greatly  developcMl 
the  resources  of  the  country.  During  the  Indian  mutiny  he  was  chief  engineer  in  sir 
Colin  Campbell's  army,  and  especiallv'  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Lucknow. 
For  his  services  in  the  Cliinese  war  of  1858  he  was  made  maj.gen.  and  K.C.B.  As  com- 
mander of  the  e^dition  in  Abyssinia  m  1868  he  achieved  a  briliiant  success,  both  br 
fais  whole  management  of  the  eoort  campwgn  and  in  the  storming  of  Mwiala,  which 
ended  it.  On  hu  return  he  received  the  thuoks  of  parliament,  an  annuity  of  £2,000,  and 
a  peerage.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  India,  and 
nominated  a  member  of  the  Indian  council.  In  1877  he  was  made govemtirof  Olbialtar. 
He  died  In  January,  ISOOr 

VAFIEB'8  BOHEB,  an  invention  of  the  celebrated  Napier  (^-v.)  of  Herdiiston  for  the 
purpose  of  peiforming  mechanically  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  divi^ou.  The 
"bones"  were  narrow  slips  of  bone,  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  about  8  in.  long  by  -fsiha  of 
an  inch  in  breadth,  and  divided  by  transverse  lines  into  nine  compartments;  each  of 
these  compartments  being  divided  into  two  portions  br  a  diagonal  line  running  from  the 
upper  ri^t  hand  totlie  lower  left  tiand  comnr.  The  bones"*  were  divided  Into  sets,  all 
those  of  one  set  having  the  same  digit  occupying  the  top  compartment,  and  the  several 
multiples  of  tliat  digit  occupying  in  order  the  eight  lower  compartments;  when  the  mul- 
th>le  consisted  of  two  figures,  these  were  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  diagonal  line, 
lliere  was  necessarily  a  set  of  bones  for  each  digit.  There  was  also  anoUier  rod  simi- 
larl)r  divided  into  compartments,  in  which  were  placed  the  nine  digits;  Uiis  was  called 
the  indeee-rod.  MulUplication  was  performed  as  follows ;  e.g. ,  if  67Si  is  to  Ik  multiplied 
by  97884,  four  rods  whose  top  digits  were  6,  7,  9,  5  are  selected  and  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  figures  in  the  muitiv^caDd,  and  the  index-rod  placed  alongside  them;  the 
■everal  figures  of  the  multiplier  are  then  sought  for  on  the  index-rod,  the  two  lines  of 
figures  oi^KMtte  each  figure  on  the  index  are  then  added  togatber  diagonally,  and  the  five 
sains  thus  obtained  are  arranged  as  follows: 


Divinon  is  performed  In  an  analogous  manner.  The  contemporaneoos  iaveution  of 
logarithms  for  the  same  purpose  of  converting  multiplication  and  division  into  addition 
and  subtraction  caused  Napier's  bones  to  be  overlooked,  and  they  are  now  scarcely 
ever  used. 

VATIEBVILLE,  a  oo.  in  b,w.  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  raiboad ;  153 
sg.m. ;  pop.  '91, 10,101.    Co.  seat,  Napierville. 

SAFLES.  The  Italian  provinces  (formerly  kingdom)  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or  the 
Two  Sicilies,  occupy  the  south  end  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  consist  of  the  conti- 
nental territory  of  Naples  and  the  insula  dependency  of  Sicily.  The  distinctive  phvsical 
features  of  Naples  and  Sicily  are  noted  underthe  names  of  the  different  province  of  Italy 
and  in  the  article  Sicily.  Thev  are  favored  by  nature  with  a  salubnous  and  almost 
tropical  climate,  unbounded  fertility,  and  teeming  population ;  and  they  present  natural 
features  of  rare  attractiTeness.  The  rural  population  are  an  acute,  f msal,  and  laborious 
race,  and  form  a  strong  contrast  to  their  iaie,  and  debased  brethren  ot  the  towna  For 
statUtics  of  products,  exports,  and  population,  see  Italy  and  Sicily.  Naples,  in  ancient 
times,  was  divided  into  numerous  petty  states  independent  of  each  other,  and  its  inhabi- 
tanta  were  of  various  races.  Many  of  these  states  arose  from  Greek  colonies,  which  had 
been  founded  in  the  country  previous  to  the  7th  c.  B.C.  The  ancient  historical  importance 
of  Naples  is  attested  by  the  splendor  of  its  cities,  and  the  warlike  renown  of  its  populatfnii. 
On  Us  conquest  by  the  Romans,  the  great  Neapolitan  cities  sevenlly  adopted  the  munid- 
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pal,  fadentlT^  or  oolo&ist  fonn  of  government,  and  gradually  aBdmilatad  their  laws  and 
castonu  lo  tboae  of  their  coDqnercoB.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire,  Naplea 
was  seized  1^  Odoacer,  but  soon  afterward  (490  a.d.)  it  was  subjected  by  the  Goths,  and 
in  the  following  century  by  the  Lombards,  who  established  in  it  various  independent 
duchies,  as  Benevento,  Spoleto,  Salerno,  Capua,  etc.  Most  of  these  were  overthrown  by 
invadUig  bands  of  Arabs,  Saracens,  and  Byzantines,  who  were  in  turn  expelled,  and  the 
whole  country  subdued  by  the  Normans  in  the  11th  century.  The  Normans  subsetiuentlr 
erected  Napka  and  Sicily  into  a  kingdom,  and  established  a  new  poliUcal,  ecclesiasUcal, 
and  milibi^  system.  To  the  Norman  dynas^  micceeded  th^  of  tiie  Hohenataufm, 
whose  rale  was  ma^ed  t^^  an  inunense  inteUectoal  and  socU  advanoement  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  vindictive  enmity  with  which  the  p^nl  see  regarded  this  dynasty,  led  to  the 
invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anion,  who,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistance  of 
king  Manfred  (q.v.)»  by  the  battle  of  Braievento  (1366)  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Ho-- 
benstaufen.  The  ascendency  of  Charles  of  Antou  was  further  effectually  secured  by  the- 
treacherous  defeat  and  decapitation  (1268)  of  Konradin  (q.v.).  the  last  male-heir  to  the 
tlnone.  By  the  Stdlian  Vupen  (q.v.)  the  island  of  Sicily  vras,  however,  wrested  in  1388 
from  his  grasp,  and  became  an  appanage  of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  predominance  of 
the  Neapolitan  Guelph  or  papal  party  during  the  glorious  reign  of  Rooert  I.,  who  ma 
the  patron  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  the  depraved  libertinism  of  his  heiress  and  grand- 
daughter Joanna,  the  fearful  ravages  committed  by  predatory  bauds  of  German  merce- 
naries and  by  the  plague,  the  futile  attempts  of  the  Anjou  sovereigns  to  recover  Sicily, 
and  the  envenomed  feuds  of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  are  the  leading  features  of  the 
history  of  Naples  during  the  rule  of  this  dynasty,  which  expired  with  the  profligate  Joanna 
IL  in  1486;  and  was  followed  by  that  of  Aragon,  which  had  ruled  Sicily  from  the  time 
of  the  Kdlian  Vespers.  During  the  tenure  at  the  Aragon  race,  various  unsuccesrfuL 
■ttempla  were  made  by  the  house  of  Anjou  to  recover  udr  lost  sovereignty;  and  the 
coontiT,  especially  near  the  coast,  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  Turks  (1490).  In  &ct» 
after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Aruon  dynasty,  the  country  grouieil 
under  a  load  of  misery.  Wars,  defensive  and  offensive,  were  incessant,  the  country  was 
inpoveri^d,  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  to  remedy  the  condition  of  affurs  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  moet  lamentable  results,  both  to  the  conspirators  themselves,  and  to  the 
oUier  influential  Neapolitan  families.  In  1496.  Charles  YUL  invaded  Naples,  and 
Ifaoogfa  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  the  same  year,  his  successor,  Louis  XII.,  with 
the  treacherous  assistance  of  Ferdinand  (the  Catholic)  of  Spain,  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  country  in  1501.  Two  years  afterward,  the  Spaniards  tmder  Gonzalvo  dl  Coidova. 
(q.v.)  drove  out  the  French,  and  the  countiy  from  this  time  became  a  province  of  Spain. 
CHcily  had  previously  (1479)  been  annexed  to  the  same  kingdom.  During  the  two  cen- 
turies of  Spanish  rule  in  Naples,  the  parliaments  which  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
Normans  fell  into  desuetude,  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority  devolved  on  viceroys,  and 
to  their  ignorance,  rapacity,  and  opfoessive  administration  may  be  solely  ascribed  the 
unexampled  misery  and  abasement  of  this  period.  In  the  worm  of  Bismondi,  "no  tax 
was  imposed  save  with  the  i^ipareot  object  of  crushing  commerce  or  destroying  agricul- 
tnre,  and  the  vicer^^  palace  and  the  tribunals  of  justice  became  public  offices  in  which 
the  bluest  digpities  and  most  sacred  interests  of  the  state  were  openly  barteroi  to  tho 
wealthiest  bidder."  During  the  Spanish  rule,  a  fOTmidable  rebellion  took  place  in  1647, 
beaded  first  by  Hasaniello  (q.v.),  and  afterward  by  Heniv  V.,  duke  of  Guise;  the  wholo 
population  of  the  province  renounced  their  allegiuice  to  their  Spanish  sovereigns,  but  the 
arrival  of  a  new  viceroy,  who  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
duke  of  Quise  and  the  re-subjugation  of  the  country.  At  length,  during  the  war  of  the 
Spaniah  Succession  (see  SnccsssiOH  Wakb),  Naples  was  wrested  from  Spain  by  Austria 
in  1707,  and  Sicily  in  1708 ;  but  while  Austria  secured  Naples  by  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  (1718)  and  Bastadt  (1714)  Sicily  was  given  to  Savoy  by  the  former  trealj.  In 
1730,  however,  both  Sicilies  were  reunited  under  the  Austrian  rule,  and  in  1786  were 
riven  to  Don  Carlos,  tiiird  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles 
L.  and  founded  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  His  reign  was  marked  by  equity  and  modera- 
tion; great  reforms  were  effected  in  the  adminifitration  of  public  affain,  science  and 
Utoature  were  encoaraged,  and  splendid  works  of  public  iinlitywere  erected  throudi- 
ont  the  kingdom.  It  was  during  bis  reign  that  Pompeii  and  Herculaoeum  were  dis- 
covered. His  successor,  Ferdinand  lY.,  followed  in  the  course  of  legislative  reform; 
but  OD  the  proclamation  of  the  French  republic  (1789),  his  states  were  invaded  br  a 
French  army,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  erected  into  the  Parthenopean  repuolto 
(1799).  Ferainand  retired  with  his  court  to  Sicily,  and  for  a  brief  period  enjoyed  the 
restoration  of  his  sovereign  rights  in  Naples;  but  a  second  invasion  by  Napoleon  (1806) 
ended  in  the  proclamation  of  His  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  as  king  of  Naples;  and  on 
this  latter  assuming  the  Spanish  crown  in  1808,  that  of  Naples  was  awarded  to  Joachim 
Mont,  Inottier-in-law  of  Napoleon.  On  the  defeat  and  execution  of  Murat  in  1816,  the 
BoartMm  mtmarch,  Ferdinand  IV..  was  restored.  The  liberal  insurrectionary  movemeota 
in  Naples  in  1831  and  1880  were  the  forerunners  of  the  revolution  of  1848;  and  in  each 
case  the  party  of  progress  was  combated  bv  the  respective  kings  with  ruthless  severity, 
and  p^dioua  concessions,  to  be  canceled  and  avenged  with  sanguinary  fury  when 
the  disarmed  and  credulous  patriots  were  at  the  meroy  of  the  sovereigns.  See  article 
Qamoauu  tot  the  ultimate  overthrowof  the  Bourbon  dynasty  In  the  kingdom  of  NapIdB^ 
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and  its  Bubsequcnt  annezatlcm  to  the  Unsndom  of  Italy  under  king  '^^cttH-  yj^nmrnw^: 
Rlao  arUcles  fW>iNAND  II.  and  Italt.   For  the  history  of  Sicily  prerloua  to  Its  annex- 

ation  to  and  during  its  various  separations  from  Naples,  see  8icilt. 

VA'FLZB  (Ital.  Napoli,  sdc.  Neapolu),  a  city  of  soutlierD  Italy,  capital  of  the  provinca 
of  Naples;  Is  built  partly  at  the  base,  putly  on  tlie  slopes  of  two  creecent-shaped  acclivi- 
ties on  the  famons  bay  of  the  aame  name.  Pop.  at  tne  end  of  1894,  526,800.  Lat,  4Sf 
S2'  n. ;  loi^.  14**  16'  fl.  The  wonderful  beauty  of  the  site  and  of  the  sorronnding  pros- 
pect, the  delicious  softness  of  the  climate  and  the  clear  atmosphere,  make  Naples  faned 
among  the  cities  of  the  world.  It  Is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  commerce  and  Industry 
of  Italy,  possesses  a  very  extensive  mercantile  shipping,  and  Is  one  of  the  princttMU 
stations  of  Mediterranean  steam  navigation. 

The  public  buildings  of  Naples  are  numerous  and  grand,  but  are  devoid  of  architec- 
tural symmetry  in  consequence  of  the  antiquity  of  their  origin,  and  the  irregularity  of 
their  Bite.  Manyof  theoul  streets  are  paved  wuh  lava,  and  inconveniently  narrow,  witii 
houses  of  great  height.  The  modern  streets,  however,  are  spacious  and  splendid.  The 
city  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  or  the  east  and  west  crescents,  by  a 
lesser  range  of  heights— viz.,  the  Capodtmonte,  the  St.  Elmo,  and  the  Pizzofalcone,  ter- 
minating in  the  rocky  promontory  called  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo.  In  1868  a  landslip 
destroys  a  numt>er  of  houses  at  the  foot  of  Pizzofalcone.  The  eastern  division  of 
Naples  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  densely  peopled ;  it  contains  the  principal  public 
structures,  and  is  intersected  by  the  splendid  via  Koma,  the  old  Tla  dl  Toledo.  The 
western,  or  modem  section,  contains  the  famous  Kiviera  di  Cbfaja,  or  the  quay,  a  fine 
road  running  along  tlie  bay  in  a  curved  course  of  tiu^e  miles,  flanked  on  the  right  by  a 
row  of  palaces,  and  t>ordered  on  the  left  by  the  beautiful  pleasure  grounds  of  the  Tula 
Keale,  which  He  between  it  and  the  sea,  and  of  which  the  natural  beauty  is  heightened 
by  the  interspersion  of  temples,  fountains,  and  statuary  groups  amidst  the  acacia,  myrtle, 
and  orange  groves.  The  public  squares,  or  larghi,  of  Naples  are  adorned  witli  fountains 
and  olKliaks ;  and  within  the  precmcts  of  the  city  there  are  several  highly-prized  springs, 
both  of  fresh  and  mineral  waters.  The  fortified  castles  are  numerous.  Amongst  the 
principal  are  the  Castel  Nuovo,  called  the  Bastille  of  Naples,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  adorned  with  a  flue  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honor  of  Alfonso 
of  Aragon;  the  Caste!  dell'  Ovo,  so  called  from  Its  oval  or  e^  shape,  standing  on  a 
promontory,  and  connected  a  bridge  with  the  m^famd;  theCastei  Sant*  Elmo,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  from  its  ramparts,  and  formerly  of  immense  strength;  and 
tlie  dismantled  Castel  del  Carmine.  The  churches  are  upwards  of  350,  and  many  are 
rich  in  architectural  and  archseological  interest.  The  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Oennaro 
(St.  Jaauarius,  q.v.)  contains  the  celebrated  phials  In  which  the  liquefaction  of  St.  6en- 
naro's  blood  is  alleged  to  talce  place  on  two  annual  festivals;  It  also  contains  the  tombs  of 
Charles  of  Anion  and  of  Pope  Innocent  IV . ,  besides  numerous  fine  paintings  Mid  statues. 
Among  educational  institutions  of  Naples  Is  the  famous  nnlverrity,  fooaded  In  the 
13th  century,  and  now  the  lai^t  in  point  of  attendance  In  Italy.  It  has  four  fiu;nltles. 
a  valuable  mlneral<wlcal  and  zoological  museum,  an  observatory  on  Capodlmonte,  and 
a  fine  lit>rary.  Besides  the  university  library,  there  are  the  large  national  library  and 
the  Brancacclana  library,  A  magnificent  aquarium  has  been  opened  since  1871,  with  a 
zoological  laboratory,  In  which  many  distinguished  foreign  naturalists  are  at  work. 
The  phllanthroplcal  establishments  are  on  an  immense  aoale,  and  are  richly  endowed. 
There  are  also  several  theaters  In  the  city,  of  which  that  of  Am  Oarlo  (devoted  to  lUie 
opera)  is  one  of  the  lajrgest  and  most  celebrated  in  Italy.  In  the  Umeo  Nazlonale, 
Naples  contains  an  unrivaled  collection  of  art,  comprising  frescoes,  pfdntings,  mosaics, 
sculptures,  bronzes,  antiquities,  coins,  medals.  Inscriptions,  and  the  renowned  collectioa 
of  precious  objects  excavated  from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Water  was  Introduced 
in  1884. 

The  environs  of  Naples,  apart  from  their  extreme  beauty  of  scenety,  are  hlg^y 
Interesting.  The  locality  which  contains  the  tomb  of  VirgU,  the  dlrinterred  towns  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  Vesuvius  (from  an  eruption  m  which  Naples  suffered  to 
1873),  and  the  Roman  remains,  must  possess  an  inexhaustible  source  of  Interest  for  scien- 
tific, antiquarian,  and  classical  invesu^tors.  The  modern  villas  of  Naples  are  splendid 
and  luxurious.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Naples  is  its  unique  population  and 
the  universal  publicity  in  which  life  is  passed.  The  Inbabitants  forever  swarm  in  the 
thoroughfares,  where  an  incessant  throng  of  venders,  purchasers,  and  idlers  interming^ 
with  asses,  mutes,  hand-carts,  and  conveyances,  dazuiog  the  c^-e  with  their  brilliant 
variety  of  costume,  and  the  pantomimic  expressiveness  of  their  frantic  gestures  and  atti- 
tudes; while  the  ear  is  stunned  by  the  shrill  conflicting  cries  of  the  ambulatory  venders 
of  every  conceivable  commodity,  by  the  piercing  notes  of  the  impiovisatore's  song,  and 
the  uproarious  hilarity  and  high-pitched  patois  of  the  countless  masses,  whose  sole  abode 
appears  to  strangers  to  be  the  thronged  public  souares  and  streets.  The  popular  Ian* 
guage  of  Naples,  which  is  acorrupt  dialect  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  is  In  prevalent  use 
among  all  classes  of  society;  it  lends  itself  especially  to  the  satirical  and  facetious  squibs 
and  compositions  in  whidi  the  Neapolitans  excel.  The  popular  Neapolitan  songs  in 
the  native  patois  are  exquUtely  naive  and  exinessive  in  sentiment,  and  are  set  to 
popular  melodies  vhich  ex«t  a  maddening  chann  over  this  sonthem  Dopulaoe.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  Naples,  and  especially  of  the  iMsaronl  (q.T.)« 
has,  since  the  unification  of  Italy,  sensibly  improved,  both  as  regsras  raiment  and  loagjnfr 
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Hi*  name  Naples  (Qr.  NeapoUa,  new  city)  bad  reference  to  an  older  town  In  the 
neighborhood,  called  originuU;  Partbenope,  aad,  after  the  foundation  of  the  new  town, 
Pa&poHa  (old  town),  which  was  situated  most  probably  on  the  lidge  called  FoBilipo, 
that  eeparates  the  bay  of  Pozzuoli  or  Bai«  from  that  of  Maples.  Both  towns  were  Greek 
Httlements,  apparently  colonies  from  the  neighboring  Cume,  joined  by  immigrants 
direct  from  Greece.  In  827  b.c.  Palsepolis  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Itomflns, 
and  thenceforth  disappears  from  history;  Neapolis  submitted  without  resistance,  and 
becamea  favored  ana  faithful  ally,  or  rather  provincial  city  of  Rome.  It  long,  howerer. 
letained  its  purely  Greek  ciiarocterand  institutions;  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  Greek 
language  coutinued  to  bo  used,  even  in  public  documents,  as  late  as  the  3d  c.  of  the 
Christian  era.  Naples  was  a  flourishing  and  populous  city  during  the  Romau  empire; 
and,  notwiihstandmg  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Gothic  conquest  of  Italy,  and  the  recon- 
questB  by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and 
opulent  places  in  Italy.  About  the  8th c-  It  threw  off  allegiance  totlie  Byzantine  emper- 
ors, remaiaed  independent  till  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Normans  in  1140  a.d.,  and 
beoune  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

VAFm,  Bat  of,  an  Indentation  of  the  Hedltenanean  Sea  on  the  a.w.  coast  of  Italy, 

opposite  the  city  of  Naples,  is  20  m.  wide  from  Cape  Miseno  on  the  n.w.  to  Cape  Cam- 
panella  on  the  s.e.,  and  from  this  line  extends  inward  for  alxmt  ten  miles.  The  scenery 
is  very  beautiful.  On  the  abores  are  nuny  towns  and  vllli^es ;  the  prospectis  bounded 
on  the  east  by  mount  YesaTius,  and  on  the  out^hta  of  Uie  bay  are  the  islandB  of  Ischia 
and  Capri. 

VAPIS8-YELL0W  Is  a  pigment  used  by  artists.  It  consists  of  antimoniate  of  lead, 
and  is  obtained  by  the  diren  combination  of  antlmonic  acid  and  oxide  of  lead  under  the 
inflaence  of  heat. 

VAFOLtiOH  BOVAFAXTB,  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  b.  at  Ajacdo,  in  the  island 

of  Corsica,  Aug.  15,  1760.  (For  an  account  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  see 
BoHAPAKTB,  Familt  OP.)  At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  the  militair  school  at  Brienne,  as 
a  king's  pensioner.  Here  he  remained  five  years  and  a  half.  During  that  period  fae  di»* 
plavM  a  great  aptitude  and  predilection  for  mathematics,  history,  and  geography,  and 
an  Indifferenoe  to  merely  verbal  and  literary  studies.  His  manner  was  sommr  and  taci- 
turn, but  as  Bourrienne  (who  was  his  schoolfellow)  says,  this  arose  chiefly  from  th« 
circurastauce  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  poor,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  French, 
which  he  flrst  learned  at  Brienne.  In  Oct.,  1784.  he  proceeded  to  the  military  school  to 
complete  his  studies  for  the  army,  and  in  rather  less  than  a  year  obtained  his  commission 
as  sub-lieutenant  in  the  artillery  regiment  cU  la  Fh-e.  When  the  revolution  broke  out, 
Xapoleon  was  In  garrison  at  Valence.  lie  took  the  popular  side,  but  in  a  quiet  and  unde- 
monstrative way,  for  he  did  not  love  the  boisterous  enthusiasm  of  unmanageable  mobs. 
When  the  armed  rabble  of  Paris  poured  out  to  the  Tulicries  on  the  fomoua  90th  of  June, 
1791^  Napol&>n,  who  was  then  in  the  city,  followed  the  "  despicable  wretches"  (as  he 
called  tbem),  along  with  his  friend  Bourrienne;  be  saw  them  force  the  poor  king  to 
sUck  the  red  cap  on  his  head,  and  smile  fatuously  from  the  windows  of  his  palace.  "It 
is  aU  over  henceforth  with  that  man,"  said  the  young  ofliccr,  and  returned^  to  Paris 


Aug.  10  he  left  for  Corsica,  where  Gen.  Paoli  held  the  chief  command.  The  excesses  of 
the  Septembrists  and  terrorists,  however,  induced  Paoli  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to 
the  convention,  and  to  seek  tlto  assistance  of  England.  NapolSon  was  active  but  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  general,  and  was  obliged,  along  with  his 
rdatives,  to  flee  from  the  island. 

He  now  petitioned  the  convention  for  cmplo^-mcnt,  ana  was  sent  to  assist  in  the 
redncUon  of  Toulon,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery.  The  city  was  cap- 
tnred  (Dec.  10, 1703)  entirely  through  the  strategic  genius  of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing February  be  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
artillery  in  the  army  of  the  south.  I^ater  in  the  year  fae  was  seut  to  Genoa,  to  examine 
the  ^te  of  the  fortlflcations  of  the  city,  and  to  discover  the  political  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  the  b^bmlng  of  170r>  he  was  again  in  Paris  seekine  active  employment, 
and  thinking,  from  sheer  ennai,  of  transferring  his  services  to  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  The 
convention  was  now  in  great  peril,  on  account  of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  the  capital,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  Barras,  Camot,  Tallien,  and  others, 
Napol^n  was  made  commander  of  the  troops  provided  for  Its  defense.  On  the  13th 
Tmd^lalre  (Oct.  4,  1705)  the  national  guard,  30,000  strong,  attempted  to  foice  Its  way 
into  the  Tulleries,  where  the  convention  was  sitting,  but  was  routed  and  dispersed  a 
terrible  cannonade  directed  by  the  young  artillery  officer.  Napol^n  was  immediately 
qrpointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior.  About  this  time  he  made  the 
aeqn^ntance  of  Josephine  Beauharnals,  whom  he  frequently  met  at  the  house  of  Mme. 
Tallien.  Captivated  by  her  elegant  manners  and  amiable  disposition,  he  proposed  mar- 
rti^  to  the  graceful  widow  and  was  accepted.  The  ceremony  took  place  Mar.  0, 1706.  A 
few  days  bentre  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  Iwide  almost  at  the  altar.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  troops  in  a 
wretched  eonditimi.  He  had  only  36,000  avidlable  men,  and  even  these  were  half-starved 
and  only  half-clothed,  to  oppose  to  an  Anstrian  and  Pledmontese  force  of  15,000.   Yet  he 
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was  not  aftBid  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  upper  Italy.  Leaving  Nice  at  the  close  of 
Harch,  he  won  his  first  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Montenotte  (April  11),  which  opened. 
the  Apennines  for  him;  three  days  later  a  second  success  at  Hiilesimo  separated  the 
allied  armies;  and,  finally,  his  victory  at  Mondovi  (on  the  226.)  compelled  Sardinia  tO" 
implore  peace.  He  now  hoped  to  utterly  crush  the  Austrian  army  under  Beaulieu,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Lodi  (on  May  10)  nearly  accomplished  it.  His  opponent  did  not  venture 
to  defend  tlie  line  of  tiie  Hincio,  but  hastily  throwing  a  garrison  into  the  clW  of  Hantua, 
retreated  Into  the  Tyrol.  Napoleon  immediately  entered  Milan,  and  took  possessioa 
besides  of  all  the  principal  cities  of  Lombardy.  Now  began  that  system  of  enormous  and 
unscrupulous  plunder  in  northern  and  central  Italy  which  gives  something  of  a  barbaric 
character  to  the  conquests  of  the  French.  The  Directory  gave  orders  that  Napoleon 
should  levy  contributions  from  all  the  states  which  he  had  gratuitously  freed,  and  accord, 
ing  to  his  own  account  he  sent  to  France  not  less  thau  50,000,000  francs.  His  ofiScen 
and  commissaries  actually  seized  whatever  tiiey  wished,  provisions,  horses,  and  all  man- 
ner  of  stores;  and  because  Pavla  ventured  to  make  some  slight  resistance  to  the  shameful 
extortions  the  Tepublicans,  Napol^n  gave  it  up  to  havoc  for  34  hours.  A  body  of 
savantB0ncluding  Mongc,  Berthollet,  and  others)  were  dispatched  to  Italy  to  superinteDd 

spoliation  ofits  artistic  treasures;  and  both  now  and  in  the  subsequent  Italian  cam- 
paigns pictures,  statues,  vases,  and  mas.  were  carried  off  in  great  numbers,  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  Parisian  sight-seers.  In  this  way  Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna, 
and  the  states  of  the  church  wero  savagely  harried  before  tne  end  of  June — Pope  Pius 
YI.,  in  particular,  being  forced  to  submit  to  conditions  of  eztrone  rigor. 

Meanwhile  Austria  nad  resolved  to  make  another  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Ltnn- 
hardy.  About  the  close  of  July  Marshal  Wurmser  advanced  from  Trent  at  the  bead  of 
60,000  men,  forced  Napol^a  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua,  but  was  himself  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  cannon,  near  Castiglionc  (Aug.  5),  and  again  atBassano  (Sept.  8), 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  driven  to  take  refuge  within  the  fortress  of  Slantua 
with  some  16,000  troops — the  shattered  remains  of  his  60,000.  Austria,  however,  was 
not  dishearten^l.  A  thiTd  army  was  dispatched  in  two  divisions:  80,000  from  Carinthia, 
tinder  Marsha)  Alvinzl;  and  20,000  from  the  Tyrol,  under  Oen.  Davidowich.  This  was 
a  terrible  campaign  for  NapolSon;  bis  veterans  were  exhausted,  his  new  supports  hid 
not  arrived;  he  himself  was  despondent,  while  tlie  Austrians  were  fresh  and  hopeful 
At  first  the  latter  were  completely  successful;  but  the  great  victory  of  Areola,  won  by 
Napol€oa  (Nov.  11)  after  three  days'  fierce  fighting,  in  which  he  tost  neariy  all  his  gene- 
ral officers,  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  His  dispatches  to  the  directory,  penned 
about  this  period,  show  how  thoroughly  he  apprehended  the  state  of  parties  in  Ilaly,  and 
also  how  utterly  indifferent  he  was  to  any  considerations  beyond  those  that  advanced  the 
interests  of  France.  In  Jan.,  1797,  a  fourth  campaign  was  commenced  by  Austria.  At 
the  head  of  50,000  fresh  troops,  Alvinzl  descended  from  the  Tyrol,  but  was  completely 
routed  by  Napoleon  at  lUvoli,  on  the  14th  of  the  month ;  while,  not  long  after,  Wurmser 
was  starved  into  surrender  at  Mantua.  A  fftA  army  was  assembled  on  the  Tagliamenlo, 
under  the  command  of  the  archduke  Charles;  but  his  troops  were  mainly  raw  recruits, 
while  those  of  Napoleon  were  inured  to  war  and  flushed  with  innumerable  triumphs. 
In  consequence  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  which,  however,  be  did  slowly  and  in  good 
order,  hoping  to  surround  his  opponent  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Napol&n'a 
design  was  to  march  on  Vienna,  and  he  actually  penetrated  as  far  as  Judenburg,  Id 
upper  Btyrta,  only  eight  days'  inarch  from  the  capital.  The  Austrian  government  st 
length  was  seized  with  alarm,  made  overtures  of  peace,  and  finally  on  Oct  17,  1797,  the 
&mons  treaty  of  Campo  Formic  was  signed,  by  which  Austria  ceded  the  Netberlaods, 
Lombardy,  and  some  other  smaller  territories  to  France;  while  she  herself  obtained  In 
return,  througli  disgraceful  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  victor,  possession  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Venice.  It  is  generally  said  that  Napoleon's  military  genius  was  never  more 
brilliantly  displayed  than  in  these  early  Italian  campaigns.  In  ingenuity  of  plan,  celerity 
of  movement,  audacity  of  a.ssault,  he  far  outshines  all  his  adversaries;  it  is,  moreover, 
but  just  to  him  to  state,  further,  that  he  made  desperate  efforts  to  stop  the  excesses  of  the 
most  scoundrelly  commiK-arlat  in  Europe;  and  that  while  in  the  main  he  showed  no  hesi- 
tation in  carrying  out  the  brigand-like  orders  of  the  Directory,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
appropriated  a  single  penny  to  himself.   It  was  power,  not  gold,  that  he  cared  for. 

In  Dec,  1797,  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  where  lie  vfas  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  At  tliis  time  there  was  much  talk,  and  probably  some  vague  design,  on 
the  part  of  the  directory,  of  invading  England,  and  Napol6on  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  invading  army.  It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  this  was  merely  a 
feint  to  mask  the  real  design  of  the  Directory  ;  viz.,  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  as  perhai)s  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  conquest  of  British  India.  Be  that  as  it  may,  an  expedition  against 
Egypt  was  resolved  on  by  the  dirpcfory:  and  on  May  19,  1798,  Napoleon  sailed  from 
Toulon,  with  a  fleet  containing  30.000  soldiers  and  a  body  of  savans  to  investigate  the 
antiquities  of  the  country.  He  reached  Alexandria  on  June  89.  At  this  moment  France 
was  at  peace  with  Turkey;  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  Turkish  dependency,  was  therefore 
an  act  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  reminds  us  not  of  European  warfare,  but  rather  of  the 
irraplion  of  "a  horde  of  barbaric  Tartars.  Napoleon,  having  landed  his  troops,  captured 
Alexandria  and  marched  on  Cairo.  The  Mamelukes  prepared  resistance;  but  on  July  SI, 
at  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  they  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  French  becamft 
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in  &  surfoce-way,  masters  of  Egypt  Napoleon  now  entered  the  capital,  and  immediately 
commenced  to  reorganize  tfae  civil  and  militaiy  administration  of  the  country;  for  he 
took  a  grrat.  but  also  an  oetenlaUous,  pleasure  in  this  sort  of  work.  Ueanwhtle,  (m  Aug. 
8^  N^nn  had  utteriy  destroyed  the  Trench  fleet  in  Ahouklr  Bay,  and  so  cut  off  Napol£oa 
from  communication  with  Europe.  A  month  later  the  sultan  declared  war  against 
him.  This  was  followed  by  disturbances  in  Cairo,  wliich  were  only  suppressed  by 
horrible  massacres.  It  was  obviously  oecessaTy  tliat  Napoleon  should  g[o  somewhere 
else.  He  resolved  to  meet  the  Turkish  forces  assembling  in  Syria;  and  in  Feb.,  1799,' 
crossed  the  desert  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  stormed  Jaffa  on  Mar.  7  after  a  heroic 
resistance  oo  the  part  of  the  Turks,  marclied  northwards  by  the  coast,  and  reached  Acre  on 
the  ITtlL  Here  bis  career  of  victory  was  stopped.  All  his  efforts  to  capture  Acre  were 
foiled  through  the  desperate  and  obstinate  valor  of  old  Djezzar  (q.T.)  Pasha,  assisted  by 
sir  Sydney  SmiUi  wim  a  small  body  of  English  sailors  and  marlnea  On  Hay  SI  he 
commenced  his  retreat  to  Egypt,  leanng  the  whole  country  on  fire  behind  him,  and  re- 
entered Cairo  on  June  147  It  was  durinff  his  absence  that  the  savans  made  ttieir 
valuable  researches  among  tbe  monuments  oT  upper  Ee^pt.  About  the  middle  of  July 
the  sultan  landed  a  force  of  18,000  men  nt  Aboukir.  who  were  attacked  by  Napolton  on 
the  35th,  and  routed  with  immense  slaughter.  But  the  position  of  tlio  victor  was  far 
from  comfortable,  and  he  therefore  resolvetl  to  return  to  Fnnce— especially  as  news  liad 
come  to  iiira  of  disasters  in  Italy  and  confusions  in  Paris.  On  Aug.  28  he  sailed  from 
Alexandria,  leaving  his  army  behind  him  under  the  command  of  Eleber;  and  after 
narrowlv  escaping  capture  by  the  English  fleet,  landed  near  Frelua  on  Oct.  9.  He 
liastenea  to  Paris,  soon  mastered  the  state  of  affairs,  threw  himself  into  the  party  of 
Sieyis,  and  overthrew  the  Directoir  (q.v.)  on  the  famous  IStli  Brumaire.  A  new  consti' 
tutton  was  drawn  up.  chiefly  by  Bieyes,  under  which  Napolfion  became  first  consul,  with 
ttie  power  of  appointing  to  all  public  offices,  of  proposing  all  public  measures  in  peace  or 
war,  and  the  entire  command  of  all  administratirc  affairs  civil  and  military.  In  a  word, 
fae  was  ruler  of  France;  and  though  far  from  satisfied  with  the  clum^machinery  of 
Keyds's  plan,  he  could  afford  to  wait  the  future.  About  the  end  of  Jan.,  1800,  lie  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  Tuileries.  The  country  was  tired  of  revolutions,  discords,  and  con- 
fusions; it  was  proud  of  its  young  leader,  who  seemed  inspired  but  not  enslaved  by  the 
ideas  of  his  age,  and  who  knew  now  to  enforce  obedience  as  well  as  to  panegyrize  prin- 
ciples. It  therefore  regarded  his  assumption  of  sovereign  power  with  positive  satisfac- 
tion. Napoleon  (lisplayed  extraordinary  vigor  asau  administrator,  recruited  the  national 
treasury  by  various  s^tcious  expedients,  repealed  the  more  violent  laws  passed  during 
the  revolution,  such  as  punishment  for  matters  of  opinion,  reopened  the  churches,  and 
terminated  by  policy  the  Vendean  struggle.  But  he  knew  well  that  his  geniiu  was 
essentially  military,  and  that  his  most  dazzling  and  influential  triumphs  were  those  won 
oo  the  battle-field.  France  was  still  at  war  with  Austria,  and  he  resolved  to  renew  the 
dories  of  his  first  Italian  campaigns.  Leaving  Moreau  in  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  fae  assembled,  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  secrecy,  an  army  of  80,000  men  on 
the  diores  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  May  18  (1800)  b^gan  Iiis  ma^lflcent  and  dar- 
^  march  across  the  Alps.  Almost  before  the  Austrian  general,  Melas,  was  aware. 
Napol&m  had  entered  Mlun  (June  3).  Twelve  days  afterwards  was  f onght  the  fiercely 
Cfmtested  yet  dedsive  battle  of  Marengo,  which  compelled  the  Austrians  to  realm  Plea- 
mont,  with  an  its  fortresses,  and  (for  the  second  time)  Lombardy  1o  tbe  French.  Later  in 
theyear  hostilities  were  recommenced;  but  the  Austrians,  beaten  by  Moreau  in  Qermany 
(at  Hobenlinden,  etc.)  and  by  Napol^n  in  Italy,  were  at  last  forced  to  make  peace;  and 
on  Feb.  9,  1801,  signed  the  treaty  of  Lun6ville,  which  was  mainly  based  on  that  of 
Campo  Formio.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  France  and  England  also  made  peace; 
but  the  treaty  (knowu  as  that  of  Amiens)  was  not  definitively  signed  till  Mar.  27,  1802. 
Not  less  important  for  the  consolidation  of  affairs  in  France  was  the  famous  wncordat 
(q-t.)  between  Napoleon  and  Pope  HuaVII..  also  concluded  In  1601.  In  Jan.,  1802, 
Kapol^on  became  president  of  the  Cisalpine  republic;  and  on  Aug.  2  following  was 
declared  consul  for  life  by  a  decree  of  the  French  senate. 

Meanwhile  Napol6on  was  busy  superintending  the  drawing  up  of  a  code  of  civil 
laws  for  France.  He  assembled  the  first  lawyers  in  the  nation,  under  the  presidency  of 
Cambr^r^,  and  frequently  took  part  in  their  deliberations;  the  results  of  their  labors 
w^  the  code  eitU  det  Fraiifaii,  eode  de  procedure,  code  penal,  and  code  tCitutTmetum 
erfmineBe,  besides  oommercial  and  military  codes,  all  of  which  often  eo  loosely  under 
tbe  name  of  the  eode  Sfapolion,  The  first  of  these  is  an  admirable  production,  and  is  in 
force  to  the  present  day.  Considerable  attention  was  besides  paid  to  such  branches  of 
education  as  were  likely  to  promote  efficiency  in  the  public  service.  Mathematics,  phy- 
sical science  in  all  its  departments,  engineering,  etc.,  were  as  vigorously  encouraged  as 
nhilosophy,  ethics,  and  political  speculation  were  discouraged.  But  the  best  proof  that 
Hapolton  wanted  not  an  educated  people,  but  only  active  and  expert  tools  and  agents, 
was  the  indifference  that  he  manifested  to  primary  and  elementary  education.  In  a  pot>- 
Qlation  of  %3,000,000,  the  number  of  pupits  under  10  years  is  given  by  Fourcroy  at  only 
^000.  The  internal  government  was  the  acme  of  despotic  centralization.  Napoleon 
H^Minted  all  prefects  of  departments  and  all  mayors  of  cities,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of 
provincial  or  municipal  fieedom  remained.  He  ruled  France  as  he  ruled  the  army  of 
France,  mid  was  already  aa  emperor  In  almost  ererytbliig  but  the  name. 
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Peace  between  Fnnoe  and  Eoeland  did  not  last  long.  NapoUon's  policy  fn  Italr 
irritated  tbe  Brltldi  goTernment,  and,  as  remonstmDces  were  ineffectual,  war  wag  declared 
against  France  May  18,  1808.  The  Englieli  fleet  scoured  tlie  seaB,  paralyzine  the  com- 
merce of  France ;  while  Napoleon  threatened  to  invade  England,  and  assembled  a  large 
army  at  Boulogne.  So  utterly  did  he  misconceiTe  the  character  and  condition  of  Eng* 
lishmen  that  he  felt  sure  (by  his  own  statement)  he  should  he  welcomed  as  a  liberator 
by  the  people.  While  these  warlike  preparations  were  going  on  occurred  the  dangerous 
conspiracy  of  the  Chouau  chief,  QeorKe  Cadoudal  (q.v.),  Pichegru  (q.v.),  Moreau  (q,v.), 
and  others.  Its  discovery  (Feb..  1804)  alarmed  Napoleon  ezcessiTefy,  and  led  to  what 
has  been  conaidered  one  of  the  blackest  deeds  in  his  career — the  murder  of  the  duira 
d'Enghien  (q.v.)  on  Mar.  30  following.  He  now  appears  to  have  felt  it  neceaaary  to 
asBume  the  title  of  emperor.  France,  he  alleged,  wanted  an  empire  as  a  symbol  of  per- 
manent security.  An  appeal  was  made  to  tbe  nation.  Upwards  of  8,000,000  votes  were 
given  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  form  of  government;  only  8,000  or  4,000 
against  it  But  where  there  is  no  municipal  freedom,  one  does  not  know  what  value  to 
put  on  votes.  On  May  18  NapolSon  assumed  tbe  title  of  emperor  at  St.  Cloud,  and  waa 
crowned  t^,  or  rather  In  the  presence  of  the  pope  (for  Ni^mten  rudelj  crowned  him- 
self), on  Dec  3.  In  the  following  summer  (May  26),  he  was  also  crowned  king  of  Italy, 
in  the  great  cathedral  of  Milan;  and  Eugene  Beauhamaia,  his  step-son,  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  viceroy. 

This  policy  of  aggrandizement,  which  set  at  naught  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Lun^ville,  alarmed  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  especially  Austria,  who  saw  her  Italian 

gossessions  seriously  threatened.  In  1805  a  coalition  was  formed  between  England, 
;u3sia,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  mainly  through  the  persevering  policy  of  the  first  of  these 
countries;  and  war  again  broke  out  in  the  month  of  September,  Napol6on  acted  wUh 
aouuing  cderitj.  Concentrating  his  widely  scaUered  forces  at  Mainz,  he  marched  at 
nnce  across  Bavaria,  compelled  Gen.  Hack  to  capitulate  at  Ulra  with  90,000  men  (OcL 
17),  and  on  Nov.  18  entered  the  capital  of  Austria.  France  was  electrified;  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  thtmder-struck.  But  a  more  glorious  biumph  was  yet  to  come.  Tlie  Bus- 
sian  army  waa  already  in  Moravia,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander I.,  and  was  there  being  joined  by  the  scattered  Austrian  troops.  NapolSon  did 
not  lose  a  moment.  Hurrying  north,  be  gave  battle  to  the  allies  at  Austerlitz  on  Dec. 
2.  Tbe  contest  was  tremendous,  but  the  victory  waa  complete.  Napolton's  opponents 
were  utterly,  crushed;  and  next  day  the  Austrian  emperor  sought  an  interview,  and 
sued  for  peace.  A  treiUy  was  si^ra  at  Presburg  on  Dec.  36,  by  which  Austria  ceded 
to  France  all  her  Italian  and  Adriatic  provinces;  other  changes  effected  by  it  were,  tbe 
dissolution  of  the  old  German  empire  and  the  formation  of  the  (JonfedanHon  <^  tht 
JJMne(q.v.). 

In  Feb.,  1806,  a  French  army  conquered  Naples,  and  the  crown  was  conferred  by 
Napol6on  on  his  brother  Joseph;  in  the  following  June  another  brother,  Louis,  was 
made  king  of  Holland.  Prussia  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  assumed  a  hostile  attitude. 
She  had  hung  off,  partly  through  fear  and  partly  through  selfishness,  from  the  great  anti- 
French  coaliuon  of  the  prerious  year,  and  now,  when  circumstances  were  almost  hope* 
lesaily  adverse,  slie  madly  rushed  against  her  colossal  enemy.  Austria,  with  more 
magnanimity  than  prudence,  lent  her  help,  but  the  star  of  Napoleon  was  still  in  the 
ascendant.  Tbe  battle  of  Jena  (Oct.  14)  absolutely  annihilated  tbe  power  of  Prussia; 
fire  days  later  NapolSon  entered  Berlin,  whence  he  issued  (Kov.  31),  his  celebrated 
"decrees"  against  British  commerce,  hoping  to  ruin  her  by  shutting  out  her  ships  from 
every  harbor  in  Europe.  His  expectations,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  disappointed. 
His  policy  well-nigh  ruined  the  commerce  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  but  it  only 
incr^sed  the  prosperity  of  England.  Her  fleets  and  cruisers  swept  the  seas;  nothing 
could  be  got  from  the  colonies  save  through  her,  and  the  merchants  of  the  continent 
were  oblirad — in  order  to  supply  their  customers  as  before — to  let  her  carry  on  a  vast 
contraband  traflBc.    See  Ordkrs  m  CouHOiL. 

After  the  capture  of  Berlin,  Napoleon  proceeded  northwards  to  encounter  the  Rua- 
sians,  who  were  advancing  to  the  help  of  Prussia.  On  his  way  be  summoned  Poland 
to  rise,  but  only  with  partial  success.  At  Pultask  (Dec.  18,  1806)  and  at  Eylau  (Feb.  8, 
1807)  the  Frendi  were  oeatea  and  driven  back  on  tbe  line  of  the  Vistula ;  biit  after  some 
months  he  received  heavy  re-enforcements,  and  on  June  13  fought  and  won  the  great 
battle  of  Friedland,  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  signed  on  July  7.  By  a  secret 
article  of  this  treaty,  Russia  promised  to  close  her  ports  to  British  vessels.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  here  that,  as  the  militaiy  triumphs  of  Napoleon  increased,  the  civil  and 
political  liberties  of  his  subjects  dtmiDished.  Consequent  on  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  a  decree 
of  the  imperial  senate  abolished  the  tribunate — the  only  political  body  in  Fmnce  that 

E reserved  the  semblance  of  national  self-government.  In  August,  Napolfion  created  his 
rother  Jerome  sovereign  of  Westptialia— having  patched  up  a  kingdom  for  him  in  his 
usual  unscrupulons  way— and  soon  after  entered  on  a  war  with  Portugal — the  banning 
of  the  great  peninsular  war.  The  occasion  of  the  war  was  the  refusal  of  Oie  prince- 
regent  of  Portugal  to  cany  out  the  Berlin  decree  in  regard  to  British  shipping.  In 
Mar.,  1808,  occurred  that  extraordinary  instance  of  trepanning  at  Bayonne  by  whidi 
the  whole  royal  family  of  Spain  fell  into  the  hands  of  NapolSon;  and  in  tlie  following 
July  Ids  "drarly  beloTed  brotluv"  Joseph  was  ordered  to  exchange  the  throne  of  Kapm 
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(or  the  "crowns  of  Spain  and  the  Indies."  His  snccenor  was  the  "handsome  swords' 
man"  {beau  fafrraur),  Joachim  Murat.  8{)un  rose  in  insurrection,  and  an  English  force, 
under  iir  J<4m  Moore,  was  dispatched  to  its  assistance.  Napoleon  Invaded  the  country 
about  the  close  of  October,  defeated  the  Bpanlsh  forces,  and  captured  Madrid  (Dec.  4). 
But  hia  presence  was  urgently  needed  elsewhere,  aod  he  was  forced  to  let  Boult  and 
other  generals  conduct  the  war  in  the  peniosula.  Austria,  again  irritated  and  alarmed 
at  his  aggressiTe  policy,  especially  in  Italy  (where  he  had  seized  Tuscany  and  tlie  Mates 
of  the  ^iirch),  once  more  prepared  for  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1809. 
Her  aimy  of  Qennany,  commaoded  by  the  archduke  Charles,  was  in  splendid  condition ; 
but  still  fortune  was  adverse.  Napolfion  hurried  into  Bavaria,  routed  the  archduke 
at  EckmQhl  (April  22),  compelled  him  to  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  on  M^  12  entered 
VisDna  for  the  aecond  time.  But  the  struggle  was  not  over.  The  archduke  rallied  hit 
scattered  forces,  worsted  NapolSon  in  the  teirible  conflicta  of  Aspem  and  Essling  (May 
21  and  2^,  and  drove  him  to  take  refuge  for  a  tiuie  on  an  island  of  the  Danube.  Tlis 
battle  of  Wagram  (July  6),  however,  once  more  prostrated,  or  at  least  Intimidated,  Aua- 
tris;  and  ou  Oct.  14  she  signed  the  peace  of  SchOnbninn. 

Napoleon  appears  to  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  couid  onl^  put  a  stop 
to  the  Iiostile  machinations  of  the  old  legitimate  dynasties  bv  intermarrying  with  some  one 
of  them.  Besides,  his  wife  Josec^iDC  had  no  children,  ana  he  was  ambitious  of  perpetu- 
ating his  power  in  his  family.  With  that  callousuess  to  everytbiug  except  hisown  inter- 
ests,  which  is  a  prominent  feature  of  bis  character,  he  immeaiately  proceeded  to  divorce 
her.  The  act  of  divorcement  was  solemnly  festered  on  Dec.  16.  Less  than  three 
months  afterwards  he  married  Maria  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria.  He  was  now  at 
the  Benith  of  his  power,  and  so,  accordiug  to  the  old  Greek  belief,  Nemesis  was  on  his 
track.  What  caused  his  ruin  was  really  tnat  outrage  on  civilization,  tlie  Berlin  decrees. 
Russia  found  it  imposirible  to  carry  it  out,  without  permanent  injury  to  her  great  land- 
owners; Sweden  and  other  countries  were  in  a  simihur  predicament.  This  led  to  eva- 
sions of  the  decree,  and  these,  again,  involved  Russia  particularly  in  further  complications, 
until  finally,  in  May,  1812.  Napol^  declued  war  i^nst  her  and,  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  bis  most  prudent  counselors,  resolved  to  invade  the  country.  Eveiy  one  knows  the 
dreadful  history  of  the  Russian  campaign.  Napol6on— wringing  contingents  from  all  hia 
allies,  Germans,  Austriana,  Italians,  Poles,  and  8wiss— concentrated  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Niemen  an  army  of  hiif  a  million  of  men.  The  vast  horde  crossed  the  latter  river 
(June  24  and  26)  in  three  divisions,  captured  Wilna  (June  28),  and  rava^d  Litliuania. 
The  Russian  generals  retreated  before  the  invadlDg  host,  deliberately  wasting  the  country 
and  carrring  off  the  supplies,  but  avoiding,  as  far  as  posuble,  all  engagements:  their 
design  b^ng  to  sanound  Nqxil^on  in  the  heart  of  the  countiy,  and  by  the  help  of  famine 
and  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter  to  annihilate  him  in  his  hour  oi  weakness.  Napo- 
l£on  foOowed  up  the  retreating  foe  with  reckless  resolution.  He  risked  everything  upon 
Qte  chance  of  striking  some  overwhelming  blow.  The  horrors  of  his  march — in  Lithu- 
ania alone  100,(>6o  dropped  off  (dead,  sick,  or  captured  by  the  swarms  of  Cossacks  that 
hung  upon  his  flanks)— ^re  too  familiar  to  require  description.  When  he  reached  Smo- 
lena£  (Aug.  16),  the  Russians  had  just  left  it— on  Are.  liiree  weeks  or  so  later  he  made 
wa  on  the  enemy  at  Borodino,  where  an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  (Sept  7)- 
"Hie  French  remained  in  possession  of  the  field,  but  of  nothing  else.  A  week  aflcr  Napo- 
leon entered  Moscow,  hoping  to  find  rest  for  a  time  in  the  HQCient  metropolis  of  the 
counbT.  But  the  city  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants;  and  on  the  16th  a  Are  broke 
out,  which  raged  till  the  19th  and  left  Moscow  a  heap  of  ruins.  After  five  weeks' 
stay,  Napol^  was  obliged  to  commence  his  retreat  (Oct.  19).  His  army  was  reduced 
to  120.000  men.  The  winter  set  in  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  he  had  to  return  through 
ttie  very  districts  which  had  been  wasted  on  hia  advance.  When  ln^  left  Smolensk  (Nov, 
14),  he  had  only  40,000  flghting-men;  when  he  crossed  the  Beresina  (Nov.  28  and  27),  he 
haid  aot  more  uan  36,000.  mth  the  excuse— which  was  in  itself  no  doubt  true— that 
bis  presence  was  urgently  needed  in  France,  be  now  abandoned  the  miserable  remains 
of  his  army;  and  on  Dec.  5,  leaving  Murat  In  command,  set  out  in  a  sledge  for  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of  the  spme  month.  He  instantly  set  about  a  fresh  con- 
scription; and  in  the  spring  of  1813  marched  into  Qermany  at  the  head  of  850.000  men; 
but  the  Russian  campaign  had  broken  the  spell  of  terror  which  his  name  had  till  then 
ezerdsed.  The  spirit  of  all  Europe  was  thoroughly  roused.  A  conviction  wus,  some- 
wtuit  UDConscioualy,  seizing  every  mind  (at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1814  even 
France  shared  it)  that  the  worid  had  had  "enough  of  Bonaparte"  (omct  de  Bonaparte). 
Prussia,  in  particular,  was  buming  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Jena  and  all  the  hitter 
humiliations  to  which  she  had  been  subsequenUy  subjected.  The  victories  of  the  British 
in  Spain,  the  fame  of  which  was  spreading  all  over  toe  continent,  also  proved  to  her  that 
French  soldiers  eraAf  be  b^ten,  not  once  or  twice  only,  but  through  whole  campaigns. 
An  alliance  was  formed  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  Alexander.  At 
first  Austria  remained  neutral,  but  afterwards  she  joined  the  coalition.  Napoleon's 
nilitaty  «nius,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  never  showed  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
thte  and  Uie  nextcampi^in,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  hia  liberty.  He  was  for  some 
months  succeasfut  in  winning  battles— at  LQtzen  (May  2),  Bautzen  (May  21).  and  Dres- 
den (Aug;  2i,  36,  and  37):  but  the  invincible  temper  of  the  allies,  who  knew  that  be  was 
pia^iigUa  Isst  card,  nwde  thw  victories  almost  fruitless.  They  were  cmviDced  that 
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one  grand  defeat  woald  neutralize  all  bio  triumphs.  This  wbb  inflicted,  after  several 
minor  defeats,  at  Leipzis — the  great  baiile  o/naUona,  as  it  has  been  called  (Oct.  16,  18, 
and  19).  The  result  justifled  their  expectations — NapolSon  wiia  hopelessly  ruioedl  He 
coTnmenced  his  retreat  towards  France,  followed  by  the  allies  When  he  recrossed  the 
Rhine,  he  had  only  70,000  or  80,000  men  left  out  of  liis  850,000.  All  the  French  rarri- 
sons  in  the  Prussian  towns  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Napoleon  appeared  at  Paris 
Nov.  9;  and  though  great  discontent  prevailed  In  the  country,  and  a  spirit  of  opposition 
showed  itself  even  in  the  legislative  body,  the  senate  decreed,  at  hia  bidding,  another 
conscription  of  800,000  men,  with  which  Napol6oD  began,  in  Jan.,  1814,  to  attempt  to 
drive  the  allies  out  of  France.  The  skill  and  energy  which  be  displayed  were  extraor- 
dinary, but  they  only  marked  the  intensity  of  bis  despair.  On  Mar.  30  the  allied  forces 
captured,  after  a  severe  engagement,  the  fortifications  of  Paris;  next  day  the  emperor 
Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia  entered  the  city,  amid  (Aa  thoutt  the  populace;  on 
April  4  Napol^n  abdicated  at  Fontainebleau.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of 
emperor,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  an  income  of  6,000,000  francs, 
to  be  paid  by  the  French  government.  A  British  ^tp  conveyed  him  to  Elba,  where  be 
arrived  <m  Hay  4. 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  months,  most  of  which  was  spent  in  intrigues,  Napol€on  made 
his  escape  from  the  island,  landed  near  Frejus  on  Mar.  1,  1815,  and  appealed 
again  to  France.  The  army  went  over  to  him  in  a  body,  and  several  of  hia  marshals, 
but  the  majority  remained  faithful  to  Louis  XVIII.  On  Mar.  20  he  reached  Paris, 
reassumed  the  supreme  power,  promised  a  libera]  constitution,  and  prepared  once 
more  to  tir  the  fortune  of  battle  with  tlie  allies.  At  tlie  head  of  125,000  men,  be 
marched  (June  15)  towards  Cliarleroi,  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  where  the  English  and 
Prussian  forces  were  assembling.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  who,  the  year  before,  had 
completed  the  deliverance  of  Spun,  was  appointed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  coru- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Netherlands.  The  campugn  lasted  (mly  a  ferw 
daj[8.  On  the  16tfa  Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussians,  under  Marsmd  BlQcher,  at  Liguy, 
which  compelled  Wellington  to  fall  back  on  Waterloo,  where,  on  the  18th,  was  fought 
the  most  memorable  nod  decisive  battle  of  modem  times.  It  resulted  in  the  utter  and 
irretrievable  ruin  of  Napoleon.  The  despot,  who  knew  what  awaited  him — for  France 
had  not  recalled  him  from  Elba;  he  came  at  the  desire  of  a  faction,  whose  interests  were 
Identical  with  hia— returned  to  Paris.  The  house  of  representatives  fiercely  .insisted  on 
hia  abdication.  He  did  so  (June  21^  in  favor  of  his  son,  Napolten  II. ;  thev  further 
demanded  that  he  should  leave  the  country  forever,  and  he  retired  to  Itocheiort,  with 
the  design  of  embarking  for  the  United  States.  On  July  7  the  allies  again  entered  Paris, 
and  refused  to  ackoowledge  the  acts  of  the  French  provisional  government.  Napoleon, 
who  saw  that  he  could  not  essape  either  by  sea  or  land,  voluntarily  surrendered  (July 
15)  to  Capt.  Midtland  of  the  Beiierophon,  claiming  the  protection  of  British  laws.  It 
was,  however,  rescdved  by  the  Brittui  government  to  confine  him  for  life  on  the  islet  of 
8t.  ^lena,  a  lonely  rock  in  the  southern  Atlantic,  1000  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Be  was  conveyed  thither  by  Admiral  Cockbum,  and  landed  at  St.  Helena  Oct.  16, 1815. 
The  remainder  of  hia  life  was  politically  insignificant.  HLs  chronic  quarrels  with  hia 
governor— or  jrtjZer,  as  the  French  prefer  it — sir  Hudson  Lowe;  his  conversations  with 
irieods  and  visitors  about  his  past  career;  his  deliberate  attempts  to  falsify  history  In  his 
writings,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  After  more  than  a  year  of  bad  health,  he  expired. 
May  B,  1821.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors.  In  1840  his  remains  were  removed 
to  France,  and  dei>osited  in  the  HSid  det  InvaUdea.   See  Bonaparte,  Family  of. 

SAPOLEOH  II.,  son  of  Napol&jn  Bonaparte.    See  RbichbtaDT,  Duke  of. 

HAPOLEOK  m.,  nephew  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    See  Louis  Napolbom. 

HAFOLEOH',  or,  in  full,  Napol£on  Joskph  Charlks  Paul  Bonaparte,  was  the  son 
of  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia,  and  was  b.  at  Trieste,  Austria,  In  1822.  When  the  Insiir. 
rectlon  broke  out  in  the  Romagna  in  1831,  he  was  staying  in  Rome  with  hU  grandmother, 
Mme.  Letitia  Bonaparte,  but  was  forced  to  leave  the  city  for  Florence  on  account  of 
hlB  cousins  (aee  Lonn  Napoleon)  being  implicated  in  the  revolutionary  disturbances 
He  was  educated  at  a  boarding-school  in  Geneva,  and  at  the  military  school  of  LudwigB- 
burg,  m  WQrtemberg,  compkiing  his  studies  In  1840,  after  which  he  traveled  for  five 
years  m  Germany,  England,  and  Spain.  In  1845  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  Paris 
under  the  name  of  the  comte  de  Montfort;  but  his  relations  with  the  democratic  partr 
anid  his  advanced  political  opinions  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  government,  who 
ordered  liim  to  quit  the  country.  He,  however,  again  made  his  appearance  on  the  eve 
of  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848.  After  the  fall  of  Louis-Pliilippc  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  provisional  government,  imd  was  elected  by  the  Corsicans  a  member  of  the  con- 
stituent a.<«embly.  where  he  voted  with  the  moderate  republicans.  He  held  for  a  short 
time,  in  1849,  the  office  of  minister-plenipotentiary  at  Madrid.  After  the  coup  d'Stat  he 
withdrew  into  private  life;  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  empire  he  reappeared  to  share 
in  the  honors  that  now  fell  thickly  on  his  family.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Dec.  28, 
1858,  he  was  pronounced  a  French  prince,  with  the  right  to  a  place  in  the  senate  and  the 
council  of  slate;  at  the  same  time  he  received  the  msignia  of  the  grand  cross  of  the 
lerion  of  bono?,  and— though  he  had  not  served— the  rank  of  gen.  of  division.  In  the 
Crimean  war  he  commanded  a  division  of  infantry  reserves  at  the  battles  of  Alma  and 
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Inkerman,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Fitmce,  on  the  plea  of  Ul-health.  Napoleon  was 
pre^dent  of  the  imperial  commiafiion  of  the  Paru  exhibition  in  185S.  In  18S8  he  was 
appointed  head  of  tbe  ministry  for  Algiers  and  the  colonies,  but  held  the  offi-re  only  for 
a  short  time.  DuriDc  the  same  year  he  married  the  princess  OloUlde,  daughter  of 
meter  Eromimuel,  ana  in  the  Itauan  war  of  1850  commanded  the  French  army  of 
reserve  in  the  south  of  Italy,  but  was  not  engaged  in  actual  lio»ttlity.  In  1861  he  mado 
a  speech  in  the  senate  reflecting  on  the  Orleans  family,  for  which  he  was  cliallenged  br 
the  due  d'Aumale.  The  chalk'age  was  not  accepted,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  French 
army.  I<ijpoIeoa  was  president  of  the  French  commission  at  tUc  London  exhibition  of 
186%  In  1865  he  resigned  several  public  appointments,  owing  to  a  reprimand  from  the 
emperor  about  a  speech.  Afterwards,  however,  he  was  intrusted  with  many  delicate 
misaioiu,  ftud  rngsA  the  emperor  to  a  lil)eial  policy.  In  1876  lie  was  returned  to  the 
French  assembly  for  Corsica,  but  In  1877  was  rejected.  In  1880  he  publicly  applauded 
the  decrees  against  the  religious  orders,  but  in  1888  posed  as  a  cliampion  of  the  church 
in  a  manifesto  calling  for  the  plebiscite.  lie  was  arrested,  but  released  after  a  month's 
'imprisonment.  He  died  In  1881  at  Rome. 

VAPOLSOlT-TSirSES,  BouBBON-VEyDiE,  or  La  Roche  bub  Ton,  a  t.  of  France, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vendee,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Yon,  38  m.  s.  from  Xantes.  The  town  has  no  manufactures  and  little  trade,  but 
derives  its  Importance  chiefly  from  its  being  the  seat  of  departmental  administration. 
The  town  contained  only  800  Inhabitants  when  Napoleon  I.  selected  it  for  the  capital  of 
the  department,  granted  great  snms  fbr  Its  Improvement,  and  called  it  Napolimi-  Vmdif, 
changed  to  BourimrVrndie  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  former  name  coming 
again  Into  nse  onder  Nuwleon  III.  It  Is  now  known  as  La  Borhe  tur  Yon.  Vap. 
STiOOl 

VAFOLI  DI  BOXUrrA.   See  Nauplia. 

HABA,  the  ancient  capital  of  Japan  during  the  reign  of  seven  mikados,  fonr  of  whom 
were  women.  Thlsmost  interesting  town  lies  22  m.  s.B.e.  of  Kioto,  and  contains  a  pop.  of 
2S,300,  a  mere  fraction  of  its  ftumer  number.  From  708  to  782  Nara  was  the  natlonial  seat 
of  art,  letters,  religion,  and  government,  being  visited  by  envoys  from  China,  Biam,  India, 
and  Corea.  Libraries,  monasteries,  and  temples  flourished.  Among  the  relics  of  the 
past  extant  are  the  monster  bell,  18i  ft.  high,  0  ft.  in  diameter,  8  in.  in  thickness,  and 
weighing  86  tons;  and  the  colossal  gilded  bronze  image  of  Buddha,  58  ft.  high.  The 
industries  of  Nsra  in  the  manufacture  of  fans,  silk,  lacquer,  cloisono6  enamel  or  porce- 
lain, etc,  are  still  famous.  Mikasa  Yama  (the  hill  of  the  three  bats),  near  by,  is  a 
nitnrsl  ftetur&  fomous  in  native  poetiy  and  art,  being  frequently  depicted  on  fans,  cab- 
ioelB  and  scroll  p^tings. 

■ABAZA  is  the  hell  of  the  Hindus.  Hnna  (q.T.)  enumerates  31  hells  or  dividons  df 
Naraka,  and  gives  a  general  descripUon  of  the  tortures  which  await  the  impious  there. 
The  Purftnas,  however,  are  more  systematic.  The  Vtshuu-Ptirftna,  for  instance,  not 
only  names  28  such  hells,  but  distioctly  assigns  each  of  them  to  a  particular  class  of 
sinners.  Thus,  a  man  who  bears  false  witness  is  condemned  to  the  hell  Baurana  (i.e., 
fearful);  the  murderer  of  a  Brfihman,  stealer  of  gold,  or  drinker  of  wine,  goes  to  the  hell 
BCkara  (i.e.,  swine),  etc.  Besides  these  tweaty-eight  which  the  Purftna  knows  by  name, 
we  are  told  of  "  hundreds  and"  thousands  of  others  in  which  rinoers  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  crimes." 

KABBonra;  a  t.  In  the  s.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aude,  98  m.  e.s.e.  of  Ton- 
loose,  on  a  branch  (La  Robine)  of  the  canal  du  Midi.  It  Is  the  Narbo  Martiut  of  the 
Romans;  but  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  600  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  118  b.c.,  and  probably  got  the 
designation  Martius  from  Q.  Marclus  Rex,  one  of  the  consuls  at  the  time.  Situated  only 
about  8  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the  direct  road  into  Spain  and  Into  the  basin  of  the  Ciaronne. 
yarbonne  was  in  early  times  a  place  of  great  commercial  prosperity.  It  was  the  second 
settlement  founded  In  south  Gallia  by  the  Romans,  and  was  considered  by  them  an 
important  acquisition,  both  for  its  strength  and  as  the  key  to  the  road  into  Spain. 
Under  Tiberius  tt  flourished  greatly,  the  arts  and  sciences  being  cultivated  with  success, 
and  Its  schools  rivaling  for  a  long  time  those  of  Rome.  About  800  a.d.  It  became  the 
capital  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  contained  among  other  buildings  a  capitol,  theatre, 
forum,  aqueducts,  triumphal  arches,  etc.  It  was  token  In  719  by  the  Saracens,  who 
planted  here  a  Moslem  colony,  and  destroyed  the  churches.  In  859  It  fell  to  the  arms  of 
the  Northmen.  During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  it  was  a  flourishinff  manufacturing 
city,  rivaling  Marseilles  Itself,  but  subsequently  it  fell  into  comparative  decay.  The  pro- 
Jei^ed  Atlantic-Mediterranean  ship  canal  lias  Its  eastern  terminus  near  the  town.  A 
considerable  number  of  architectural  fragments — as  capitals,  marble  slabs  with  inscrip- 
tions, friezes,  etc. —  have  been  found.  The  present  town  contains  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Jnst,  founded  In  1271,  with  towers  191  feet  high,  and  also  the  Hdtel-de-Yille,  once  an 
archbishop's  palace,  but  now  used  as  a  library  and  museum.  The  chief  products  are 
faoney,  salt,  tiles,  sulphur  and  red  wine.    Pop.  '91,  29,566. 

VABdSSirS,  according  to  a  Greek  fable,  was  the  son  of  the  river-god  Cephlssus  and 
of  the  nymph  Llriope  or  Llrfcrssa  of  Tlipsplw,  in  Bopotla.  He  was  a  youth  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  of  which  he  was  excessivelv  vain;  and  for  this  he  was  punished  by 
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Nemeds,  by  being  made  to  fall  in  love  with  himself  on  seeing  the  reflection  of  his  own 
face  in  afouDtaio.  He  died  of  this  love-sickness;  and  on  the  place  where  he  died  spniax 
up  the  flower  which  bears  his  name.  The  atoiy  of  Narcinua,  finely  narrated  Ovia. 
is  of  comp^stively  late  origin. 

ITAXCIBSnS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  amaryUidecB,  haviug  a  perianth 
of  six  equal  petal-Tike  segments,  and  a  bell-shaped  corona  of  various  magnitude.  Tha 

7iecies  are  natives  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia, 
he  common  daffodil  (q.v.)  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  regarded  as  truly  a  native  of 
Britain.  Many  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their  beautiful  and  often  fra- 
grant flowers,  which  in  general  appear  early  in  the  season.  Some  of  them  are  knows  by 
thenamesof  daffodil  (q.v.) and  jonquil  (q.v.).  The  name  narcissus  is  popularly  restricted 
to  those  which  have  uu^pot  rush-like— leaves,  and  a  short,  not  bell-shaped  corona.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  poet's  narcissus  {N.  poeticm),  w!tb  generally  one- 
flowered  scape,  the  flower  white  and  fragrant,  the  corona  with  a  deeply-colored  border 
others,  with  one  or  two  flowers  on  the  scupe,  are  in  common  cultivation. — The  Poltak- 
THDS  Nabcibsos  {N.  loMtta)  has  a  number  of  flowers  on  tl)e  scape.  It  grows  wild  in 
stony  places  near  the  Mediterranean  and  eastwards  to  China.  Many  varieties  of  it  are 
in  culUvation.  It  is  not  only  grown  in  gardens  and  green-houses,  but  in  water-glasses. 
]ike  the  hyacinth.  It  is  very  common  in  gardens  in  India,  where  it  is  hiriily  esteemed  as 
a  flower.  The  narcissi  in  general  are  propagated  either  by  seed,  or  by  offset  bulbs. 
They  succeed  best  in  a  rich  light  soil. 

HASGOT'ICS  (Gr.  narki,  stupor)  are  remedies  which,  in  moderate  doses,  lessen  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system.  Thdr  full  <q>raa^n  is  sleep  or  coma.  Oi^um  is  the  type 
from  which  most  descnptions  of  this  class  of  medicines  have  been  drawn;  but  althou^ 
most  narcotics  more  or  less  resemble  opium  in  thdr  action,  almost  every  one  presents 
some  peculiu4ty  in  the  way  in  whicli  it  affects  the  system.  These  medicines  are  primarily 
stimulating,  especially  when  given  in  small  or  moderate  doses;  but  this  stage  of  their 
action  is  comparatively  short;  and  when  the  dose  is  large  the  excitement  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Their  power  of  inducing  sleep  has  procured  for  them  the  names  of  hypnotics 
and  soporifics;  while  many  of  them  are  termed  anodynes,  from  their  possessing  the 

Eroperty  of  alleviating  pain.  Next  to  opium,  hentiane,  Indian  hemp,  ana  aconite  may 
e  rejwded  as  the  most  important  narcotics.  It  has  been  already  menUoned  that  there 
are  dmerences  in  the  mode  of  operation  of  tbe  different  members  of  this  class.  "Some 
dilate,  while  others  contract  the  pupil ;  some  appear  to  concentrate  their  sedative  action 
more  particularly  upon  the  functions  of  the  enceplialon,  others  upon  the  contractile 
power  of  the  alimentary  and  bronchial  tubes,  while  a  strict  distinction  is  to  be  drawn 
between  those  which  occasion  constipation  and  those  which  do  not;  all  these  things 
being  of  great  practical  importance.  "—Ballard  and  Oarrod's  EUmeni*  of  Materia  Mediea, 
p.  13. 

Narcotics  are  usually  administered  either  with  the  view  of  inducing  sleep  or  of  allevi- 
ating pain  or  spasm.  As,  however,  their  action  is  much  modified  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances— such  as  age,  idiosyncrasy,  and  prolonged  use — they  should  be  administered 
with  extreme  caution ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  only  under  competent  advice.  The  various 
quack  medicines  for  children  which  arc  known  as  earminativet,  aooUUng^  tyrupt,  etc.,  con- 
tain some  form  of  opium,  and  are  a  fertile  cause  of  the  great  mortality  that  occurs  in 
early  life,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  tlic  narcotics  when  taken  in  exc^  are  poison- 
ous. 

HAXOOTXm,  CmHmNOt,  is  one  of  the  organic  bases  or  alkaloids  occurring  in  opium, 
in  which  it  usually  exists  In  the  proportion  of  6  or  8  per  cent.  It  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Its  etherral  solution, 
when  submitted  to  spont^eous  evaporation,  yields  it  crystallized  in  colorless  adcular 
groups  or  in  rhombic  prisms.  A  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
produces  a  dark-red  color  with  narcotine  and  its  compounds.  Narcotine  possesses  vo'y 
slight  alkaline  properties ;  its  salts  do  not  readily  co'stallize.  and  are  even  more  bitter 
than  those  of  morphia,  altiiough  the  substance  itself  is  almost  tasteless.  When  first  dis- 
covered fin  1808),  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  stimulant  principle  of  opium;  but  in  reality 
it  possesses  very  little  activitv.  It  lias  been  prescribed  in  gradually  increased  doses 
up  to  a  scruple,  witliout  the  least  injury.  Its  sulpliate  has  been  used  in  India  as  a  sub- 
sUtute  for  quinine;  and  nearly  200  cases  of  Intermittent  and  remittent  ferers,  treated  1^ 
it  with  success,  have  beeo  published  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

VABD  KSD  SABDOS'TAGKYS.   See  Spikknasd. 

ITABDO  (anc.  Mrrefum),  a  t.  of  South  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Lecce,  24  m.  w.  ol 
Otranto.  Nardo  manufactures  snuif  from  tobacco  grown  In  the  neighborhood,  and 
also  produces  wine  and  oil.  The  surrounding  country  abounds  In  ouve  plantations. 
Fop.  10,700. 

XASSOO,  Margiifa  quadrifiSa,  a  plant  of  the  acotyledonous  natural  order  manUeaeem 
(q.  v.),  the  only  plant  of  that  order  which  Is  used  in  any  way  by  man.  It  has  but  recently 
become  known  to  botanists.  It  is  found  In  Australia,  and  affords  important  supplies  uf 
food  to  the  natives  of  some  regions ;  It  has  also  been  of  great  use  to  some  recent  exploring- 
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ptutiofl.  It  grows  in  places  occasionally  covered  with  water;  Tegetating  while  moiBtuie 
abounds,  ana  then  exliibiting  abundance  of  green  clover-like  foliaee,  the  leaves  consist- 
ing of  three  leaflets  at  the  top  of  a  stalk  some  inches  in  lensfth.  When  tiie  water  dries 
np  the  remains  of  the  plants  are  often  covered  with  dried  mud.  It  is  then  that  the  spore- 
cases  aie  gathered  for  food.  They  are  oval,  flattened,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
lengtii.  hard  and  homy,  and  requiring  considerable  force  to  pound  tliem  when  dry,  but 
becoming  soft  and  mucUacinous  when  moistened.  The  spore-cases,  pounded  with  their 
conteatB,  are  made  Into  ra&es  like  flour. 

VAB'DUS,  a  genus  of  grasses,  haviug  a  simple  spike,  spikelets  all  on  one  side,  no 
glumes;  each  sp&elet  consteting  of  one  floret,  which  has  two  paleee,  the  outer  ending  iu 
a  long  point  JT.  ttrieta  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  British  grasses,  growing  in  dry 
elevated  situations,  and  very  characteristic  of  them.  It  grows  in  tufls,  and  is  often 
called  Mat-orass.  It  Is  perennial,  purplish,  short,  rigid,  and  Very  wortliless,  as  almost 
no  animal  but  the  goat  will  eat  it. 

HAXS8,  Edwabd,  D.D.,  1762-1841  ;  b.  England  ;  son  of  Sir  George  Nares  and  cousin 
of  Robert  Nar«s  ;  waseducated  at  Christ  Chureh,  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Merton 
college  in  1788.  Ten  years  later  he  became  rector  of  Biddenden,  in  Eeot;  and  in  1814 
regies  |HX)fessoT  of  modem  history  at  Oxford.  He  wrote,  among  numerous  works:  On 
iks RurdUissf'WoTldt;  DiteounuoniheThTeeGnedt;  EvideMMofCkriiiian^;  SSementa 
«[Qeneraimatcry;  BrnddieA^omaXin;  MeT/wirsifftheJ^andAaminittrationtfWSUam 
Oeil,  Lord  Burablm;  and  a  novel  enUtled  TVUnJbi  /  to  J^seff,  which  passed  through 
several  e<Utions  in  1811. 

HAXXS,  James,  1716-88  ;  b.  Stanwell,  Middlesex,  Enf^and;  studied  music  under 
Bernard  Gates  and  the  famous  Dr.  Fepusch  at  King's  chapel,  London.  In  his  nineteenth 

J ear  he  became  organist  of  the  York  cathedral.  He  published  Lemmfor  Oie  Harptiehord 
1 1748;  was  made  doctor  of  music  at  Cambridge  in  1756;  was  appointed  organist  to 
George  H.,  and  removed  to  London  in  1756;  was  made  master  of  choristers  in  1767,  and 


sari  of  MoTDington,  17^;  also  his  TuierUy  AiUkBiM  in  Score,  which  still  continue  in  use. 
His  works  show  a  thonnis^  knowledge  of  the  science  of  music. 

MAXEM,  RoBBBT,  1768-18S9 :  b.  England ;  son  of  James  Nares,  an  organist  and  musi- 
cal composer,  studied  at  Oxford;  in  VffS  took  orders,  and  soon  became  rector  of  Bliam< 
fwd,  Leicestershire,  and  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  As  critic,  essayist,  and  theoIogiaQ 
be  held  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  his  time;  was  archdeacon  of  Stafford  1790, 
rector  of  SL  Baiy's,  Reading,  canon  of  Lichfield,  and  for  sometime  rector  of  Allhallows 
church.  London.  Associate  with  the  Rev.  William  Beloe  he  founded  the  British  OrUie. 
which  he  assisted  in  conducting  for  four  years  as  a  high-church  literary  review,  conser- 
vaUve  in  principle,  aod  opposed  to  the  dogmas  of  the  sympathizers  with  the  Freoch 
revolution.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  TibrarUm  of  the  British  museum.  He  was  a 
contrlbator  to  the  Olataieal  Journal,  and  published,  in  1784,  SHemoTOa  of  Ortho^,  and 
In  1806,  Olironotoffieal  Ffna  ofthe  Propkedea  relating  to  tha  OhrisOan  Ohureh.  One  of  hit 
most  important  works  is  A  Qhmary  of  Words.  Phrata  etc.,  in  the  Works  of  English  Auihora 
ff  the  Age  of(^ieen  Eli$aietA.  new  edition  1861.  In  1815  he  published  the  Veradtif  of  the 
Evangelists  Demonstrated.    In  1828  he  was  vice-president  of  the  royal  society. 

■A'BEW,  a  river  of  w.  Russia,  an  affluent  of  the  Bug,  rises  in  tlie  government  of 
Orodno,  and  flows  w.b.w  to  tlie  main  stream,  which  it  joins  at  Sierock,  anisr  a  course  of 
300  miles.  The  waters  of  the  Narew  are  about  as  great  In  volume  as  those  of  the  Bog. 
It  is  navigable  to  Tykoczin,  150  m.  from  its  mouth. 

XABn,  B  t.  of  the  province  of  Perugia,  Italy,  about  45  m.  n.e.  of  Rome,  7i  m.  from 
the  olty  of  Temi,  dtoated  on  a  precipitous  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nar.  Pop.  8,000. 
The  Romans  colonized  the  ^sce  and  gave  It  the  name  of  Namia  about  800  b.c,  and  it 
was  a  miUta^  poet  on  the  claminian  way.  Ruins  of  a  massive  marble  bridge  built  by 
Augustus  and  of  a  very  ancient  aqueduct  are  still  to  be  seen.  Nami  has  been  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  since  360,  and  the  cathedral  dates  from  the  18th  c. ;  the  only  other  build- 
ings of  interest  are  the  castle  and  convents.  In  the  9th  c.  the  town  was  seized  by  the 
dnke  of  Spoleto,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  burned  and  laid  waste.  Pope  John  X  vIII. 
and  the  emperor  Nerva,  98  A.D.,  were  natives  of  Naml. 

VA'BO,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  In  the  province  of  Girsenti,  and  12  m.  e.  of  the  town  of  tliat 
name.  The  altitude  of  the  town  Is  194S  ft.  and  it  has  10,400  inhabitants.  Numerous 
tombs,  medals,  and  other  antlqoitles  have  been  found  here. 

VABEAeAHBEIT  BAT,  an  Inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  e.  of  Kent  and  Washington 
counties,  R  I.,  eztendine  n  28  m.  to  Bullock's  Point,  6  m.  from  Providence,  and  w. 
from  Seconnet  to  Point  Judith,  12  m.,  and  with  a  width  never  less  than  2  miles.  The 
Pawtocket,  Pawtuxet,  Providence,  and  Taunton  rivers  empty  into  It,  and  It  contains  a 
number  of  Islands,  of  which  Rhode  Island,  Providence,  and  Canonicut  are  the  most 
impMtant.  Kewport  is  at  its  s.  extremity  ^rUtol  and  Warren  are  on  its  shores.  It  is 
navigable  by  la^  vessels  to  Providence. ,  The  n.  part  is  called  Providence  ba^. 

UBRAOAmm  nn,  a  district  in  Washington  co.,  R.  I. ;  takm  from  SonUi  Klnga* 
ton,  and  n^ven  all  the  powers  of  a  town  excepting  representation  In  the  Oenerai  assem- 
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bly,  1888;  7  miles  e.  of  Eingtton  and  7  miles  b.w.  of  Newport.  It  is  deli^utfally- 
situated  on  the  w,  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Xarragansett  bay,  and  has  an  excellent 
beach.  It  Is  a  popular  sanuuer  resort.  Excellent  fadlitles  tor  fiahbu;  and  boating  are 
amply  provided,  and  It  la  celebrated  for  Its  floe  drives  and  scenery.  It  has  a  number  of 
fine  private  summer  residences  and  many  hotels.  Three  miles  from  the  pier  are  Narra- 
gansett  heights,  400  ft.  above  the  bay,  commanding  a  magnificent  view,  and  on  the 
nsing  ground  near  the  most  fashionable  hotel  Is  Silver  lake,  a  beaatifnl  sheet  of  water 
embowered  in  trees.  A  line  of  street  cars  connects  the  hetnits  with  the  beach.  Pop. 
'90,  1,408. 

VABKA0AH8ETT8,  a  tribe  of  Indian:)  that  inhabited  Rhode  Island  and  the  western 
Bbore  of  Narragansett  Bav  ;  after  whom  the  latter  was  named.  They  were  originallj 
a  part  of,  and  spoke  the  dialect  of  the  Algoncjalns.  Th^  were  friendly  towards  the 
oolonlsts,  their  wars  being  waged  geueratlv  against  other  Indian  tribes.  Caiaonicus,  tlieir 
chief  sachem,  warmly  b^riended  lioger  Williams,  and  ^ve  him  &  large  tract  of  land. 
In  1686  ^ng  Philip,  chief  of  ttie  Pcquots,  sought  alliance  with  the  Narragansetta, 
which  Roger  WilUatus  prevented  by  appeuriDg.  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  the  camp  of 
the  latter  while  the  Pequots  were  there.  Cauonicus  died  in  1647.  In  1675  the  Pequots 
sent  their  women  and  children  to  the  Narraganeett«  for  protection,  while  they  attacked 
the  people  of  Swanzey.  The  people  of  Boston,  and  Plymouth  at  this  time  extorted  a 
treaty  of  peace  from  Canonchet,  the  last  chief  of  the  powerful  Narragansetta.  King 
FhUip,  having  spread  havoc  through  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  when  the  Narrsgansetts  Jomed  him,  violating  their  treaty.  The  calontots,  to 
puni^  the  Indians  for  their  treachery,  attacked  tbem  in  an  immense  swamp  in  the 
southern  part  of  Rhode  Island,  where  several  tribes,  Including  the  Narragansetts,  had 
built  their  wigwams  and  gathered  together  tlicir  families  and  supplies  for  the  winter, 
their  fort  being  un  an  island  in  the  swamp.  The  whites  burned  600  of  their  wigwams, 
and  their  provisions,  men,  women,  and  children  perishing  in  the  flames.  Canon(£et  was 
made  prisoner  and  killed.  After  this  war  only  a  few  of  the  Karragansetis  were  left; 
these  mtermarried  with  the  colonittts,  and  became  civilized.  A  few  of  Uie  tribe  stiU 
remain  in  the  region  of  Charlestown,  R.  I. 

VAXCE8,  a  celebrated  statesman  and  gen.,  and  almost  the  last  stay  of  the  old  Roman 
empire  in  Itely,  was  b.  toward  the  last  quarter  of  the  5th  centniy.  The  place  of  his 
birth  la  uncer&in.  His  parentage  was  obscure,  and  be  was  probably  sold  as  a  slave  in 
childhood,  having,  according  to  the  barbarous  \m.ge  of  the  period,  be^  previously  emas- 
culated. From  some  menial  office  in  the  imperial  household  at  Constantinople,  he  rose  by 
successive  steps  to  the  post  of  eubieujarim,  or  private  chamberlain  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
and  ultimately  to  that  of  keeper  of  the  privy  purse.  In  the  difficult  art  of  courtlership, 
Narses  long  maintained  a  pre-eminence.  Kore  remarkable,  however,  considering  his  con- 
dition, was  the  distinction  which  he  attained  in  military  affairs.  In  6!^  he  was  sent  to  Italy 
in  command  of  a  body  of  troops,  professedly  to  act  in  concert  with  Belisariu8(q. v.);  but 
In  reality,  It  Is  conjectured,  with  a  secret  commisston  to  observe  and  control  that  gnieraL 
After  some  successes,  Narses,  having  disputed  with  Belisarius,  assumed  an  Independent 
authority;  but  his  separate  command  was  tmfortunate.  and  he  was  recalled  to  Constan- 
tinople in  539.  After  some  years,  however,  Belisarius  was  recalled,  and  NatBes  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  In  Italy.  His  conduct  of  that  expedition  extorted  the 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  Not  having  the  command  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
transports,  he  marched  his  army  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  shore  of  tiie  Adriatic, 
and  while  the  enemv's  fleet  were  still  In  possession  of  the  sea,  was  enabled  to  encounter 
them  in  the  plain  of  SentagUo,  near  Tagina,  where,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  the 
Ooths  vrere  totally  d^eated,  and  thdr  un^,  TotUa,  slidn.  Narses  took  poBsea^on  of 
Rome,  and  after  a  series  of  successes  both  m  southern  and  northern  Italy,  completely 
extinguished  the  Gothic  power  In  that  peninsula.  Justinian  appointed  Narses  exarch 
of  Italy  in  553.  He  flxea  his  court  at  Ravenna,  and  continued,  till  the  death  of  Justin- 
ian, to  administer  the  affairs  of  Italy  with  a  vigor  and  ability  which  did  much  to  stay 
the  progress  of  that  decay  which  had  long  infected  all  its  social,  [>o1itical,  and  mlUtanr 
institutions.  The  <mly  mot  on  the  character  of  his  administration  is  the  avarice  wiui 
which  he  Is  charged  by  his  contemporaries.  His  exactions  pressed  heavily  on  the 
exhausted  resources  of  the  population ;  though  their  severity  may  be  In  s<nne  degree 
palliated  hy  the  splendor  and  utility  of  the  public  works  on  whida  he  partly  expended 
the  public  resources.  On  the  death  of  Justinhui,  his  ascendency  came  to  an  end.  The 
Romans,  on  the  accession  of  Justin,  complained  to  him  of  the  exactions  of  Narses,  and 
that  emperor  deprived  him,  in  665,  of  bis  office;  a  proceeding  to  which  a  special  indig- 
nity was  imparted  by  an  insulting  message  from  the  empress,  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  ' '  leave  arms  to  men,  and  to  spin  wool  among  the  women  of  the  palace. "  To  tfaia 
bitter  tauut  (according  to  Paulus  Dioconus,  De  Oett.  Long.  ii.  8),  Narses  replied  that  he 
would  "spin  for  her  a  thread  which  she  would  find  it  hard  to  unraTel;"«nd  be  is 
accused  of  secretly  intriguing  with  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  to  incite  a  new 
Invadon  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time,  submissively  offering  his  services  to  the  emperor  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  the  invadon.  This  account,  however,  seems  uncertain,  and 
perhaps  Improbable;  and  as  Narses  died  at  Rome  in  568,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Ij<«d- 
oard  mTs^on,  oo  Ug^t  is  tliiown  upon  this  stcvy  liy  the  actual  evanti  of  the  war.  His 
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age  St  the  time  of  his  death  is  a  subject  of  mucb  curious  coatroTeray.  According  to 
tlie  popular  accouDt,  it  was  no  less  tnaa  95  yean;  but  this  is  doubled  by  moat  of  the 
bistorians. 

■AB'THEXf  a  part  of  the  early  Chriatian  churches  separate  from  the  rest  by  a  railing 
or  screen,  and  to  which  the  catecuumena  and  penitents  were  admitted. 

HASUSEE 'WICZ,  Adam  Stantbulp,  1783-M  ;  b.  Lithuania.  After  completing  bia 
studies  at  the  university  of  Vilna,  in  1748,  he  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  trayeled 
through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  on  bis  return  became  director  of  the  Jesuit 
fMdl^  of  Warsaw,  and  a  friend  of  king  Stanislaf-Auguat.  Upon  the  suppression  of 
bis  order  he  was  nmmintcd  ooadjator  to  the  blaliop  of  Smolensk  in  1788,  secretary  oi 
the  conndl,  and  finally  bisbop  of  Lutsk.  After  the  death  of  the  king  he  resided  in 
Janoyisc  (Ctallicia),  where  he  died.  His  chief  work  is  the  Sistory  of  iAe  l^iah  Natum, 
in  10  vols.,  which  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the  Polish  Tacitus.  He  publislied  also  an 
excellent  translation  of  Tacitus,  a  Hilary  of  the  Orvm-Tartan;  a  Ltfe  ef  KhodkiMieh 
Metman  of  LiUmania;  and  4  yols.  of  poems,  odes,  satires,  fables,  etc. 

VAB7A,  a  Russian  t.  in  the  gov.,  and  100  m.  \n  rail  w.  of  St.  Petersbiu^,  is  situated 
on  the  Narova.  8  m.  from  its  moutb  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  It  was  founded  in  1256  by 
Waldemar  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  came  Into  the  possession  of  Bussia  In  1704.  The 
navlgattcm  of  the  Xarova  is  impeded  by  a  waterfall  near  Narva,  14  ft.  higb.  There  are 
several  old  churches  and  an  ancient  town-hall.  The  port  is  visited  annually  by  about 
200  foreicni  vessels  and  largely  exports  com.  Here,  In  November,  1700,  Charles  XIE., 
with  8,000  men,  defeated  a  Russian  army  of  60,000  men  under  Peter  the  Great  and  the 
dukeof  Croy.    Pop.  <01,  11,400. 

VASTAEZ,  PiNFiLO  DB,  1478-1528;  b.  Spain;  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  not  long 
after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.  In  1501  be  was  in  Santo  Domineo,  in  the  conquest 
of  which,  as  also  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  lie  participated;  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  Utter 
he  was  second  to  YelasQuez,  the  goyemor.  In  command  of  the  Spanish  forces.  In  1620 
Velasquez  sent  him  on  an  cxpctlluon  to  Mexico  to  bring  Cortes  to  submission,  and  with 
orders  to  arrest  him  and  take  hie  place  in  tlie  government  of  the  country.  But  Cortes 
fell  upon  him  at  Zempoalla.  and  took  him  prisoner;  and  Narvaez  lost  an  eye  in  the  battle. 
He  was  imprisoned  by  Cortes  for  five  years;  but  his  adherents  joined  the  army  of  Cortes 
and  look  pert  with  it  in  tfae  batlivs  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  On  his 
liberation  Narvaez  returned  to  Spain,  and  attempted  in  vain  to  induce  the  government 
to  punish  Cortes.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  an  extensive  grant  of  land  in 
America,  and  arrived  at  Tampa  ^y  In  1628  witli  a  force  of  400  men  whom  he  intended 
to  settle  somewhere  in  Florida.  He  went  on  to  Appalachee,  but  was  met  evety  where  by 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  natives;  and  the  oountiy,  contrary  to  his  expectations  was 
sparsely  settled  and  poor.  He  reached  the  'sea-coast,  and  attempted  to  eo  to  Mexico  io 
boats;  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miseiasippi  his  boat  was  sunk,  and  be  was  drowned.  Onijr 
a  few  of  hia  companions,  after  suffering  great  hardships  for  nearly  8  years,  succeeded  In 
reaching  Sonora,  whence  they  went  to  Mexico. 

NARTAXZ,  Ramon  Maria,  Duke  of  Valencia,  a  Spanish  general  and  statesman, 
was  b.  at  Loja,  In  Andalusia,  Aug.  5,  1800,  and  when  very  young  served  in  the  war  of 
liberation  against  the  French.  He  was  an  officer  in  1820,  when  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  re-established  in  Spain;  and  in  1822,  when  a  reactionary  party  of  the  royal 
guard  took  up  arms  to  destroy  the  work  of  the  revolution,  Narvaez  ranged  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  liberals,  and  contributed  by  his  coumge  to  the  repression  of  the  mutiny. 
Shortly  after,  under  the  command  of  Minn,  be  made  the  campaign  of  Cataluna  against 
tbegoerrillas,  who  were  assisted  by  tliemonk!).  The  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  French  anny 
in  1828  forced  aim  to  retire  from  active  life.  He  withdrew  to  IjOja,  and  lived  there  in 
obscurity  imtil  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  18S2.  In  1884,  as  capt  of  chasseurs,  he 
maiatained  a  hot  stmggle  against  the  Carilsts  of  the  Basque  provinces,  and  signalized 
himself  in  various  enga^menta.  In  1836  he  comnumded  a  division  under  the  orders  of 
BqiarteTO,  and  in  November  of  that  year  completely  routed  the  Carllst  leader  Oomez, 
near  Arcos.  This  was  a  decisive  moment  In  nis  career.  He  now  became  immensely 
popular,  ft^]ed  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  was  regarded  as  the  rival  of  par- 
lero.  In  1888,  by  acts  of  territ)le  severity,  he  cleared  the  district  of  La  Mancha  of 
brigands,  and  was  appointed  in  1840  capt.gen.  of  Old  Castile,  and  general-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  reserve.  When  Espartero  gave  Gen.  Alaix  a  place  In  the  ministry,  Narvaez 
resigned  his  command.  He  took  part  in  the  insurrection  against  Espartero  that  broke 
out  at  Seville  in  1840,  but  that  having  failed,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  France,  where 
he  was  shortly  after  joined  by  queen  Christina  (see  Maria  CinusTtNA),  and  commenced 
those  plots  a^nst  the  goyemment  of  Espartero  which,  in  1848,  effected  its  overthrow. 
In  18u  he  was  appohitea  president  of  council  and  created  duke  of  Valencia.  His  min- 
istry  was  thorou^Iy  reactionary.  He  recalled  Maria  Christina,  and  revised  the  liberal 
CoiMtitution  of  1887.  The  progresslsta  party  was  dissatisBed,  and  petty  Insurrections 
broke  ont,  which  the  rigorous  soidler-atatesman  repressed  with  an  iron  hand.  But  his 
dictatorial  nunnen  flnauy  klienated  even  his  personal  frieiub,  and  his  miulstiy  was  over 
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thrown  (Feb.  10, 1848).  After  a  brief  exile  as  Bpecial  ambassador  at  the  French  coart 
he  returned  to  power  in  1847,  but  soon  afterwards  quarreled  with  queen  Christina,  and 
found  it  necessary  again  to  retire  from  office  in  1S51.  In  1866,  on  the  overthrow  of 
O'Donnell's  ministry,  he  again  became  president  of  council,  and  immediately  commeuced 
to  strengthen  the  royal  authority  and  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  presa  The  intrigoeg 
of  the  court  compelled  his  resignation  in  1867.  He  returned  to  power  in  18S4,  and  (18BII) 
was  succeeded  by  O'Donnell.  with  whom  he  suppressed,  in  1866,  a  milita^  revolt  it 
Madrid.  He  repbced  O'Donnell  in  the  Bame  year,  and,  despite  ttie  eflorta  of^O'Dtmodi 
and  Prim,  retained  power  Ull  bts  death  In  1868. 

TABWEAI,  Motutdon,  or  narwhaluMt  ft  genus  of  ettaeea,  of  the  family  dsfpAAtild^ 
resembling  beluga  (q.v.)  in  form  and  in  the  want  of  a  dorsal  nn,  but  remarkably  cb$ni> 
terized  by  having  no  teeth  at  all,  except  two  in  the  upper  jaw,  supposed  to  be  canine^ 
which  Bometimes  remain  quite  rudimentary,  even  in  the  mature  animal,  as  they  are  in 
the  young,  and.  sometimes  developed  into  great  spirally  twisted  straight  tusks,  passing 
through  tUe  upper  lip,  and  projecting  like  horns  in  front.  Only  one  species  is  sscer- 
tained,  M.  monocerot  or  N.  vulparu;  the  other  species  which  have  been  descritied  by 
natoiflJista  having  been  founded  on  exaggerations  and  iinteustwortfay  obaervations.  u 
inhabits  the  Arctic  seas,  and  is  very  rarely  found  so  far  south  as  the  Shetland  isles; 
although  an  accidental  wanderer  has  reached  the  coast  of  Eegland.  Narwhals  are  often 
seen  in  great  numbers  amonv  the  ice-fields,  and  in  the  creeks  and  Imyv  of  the  most  north- 
ern coasts.  Tbcy  commonTv'  associate  in  small  herds.  •  The  tusks  are  much  more  fre- 
quently developed  In  the  male  than  in  the  female,  but  in  the  female  also  they  sometoes 
attain  a  largo  size.  It  is  but  rarely  that  both  tusks  are  largely  developed,  although  they 
Bometimes  are  so,  and  then  diverge  a  little;  one  of  them  generally  continues  rudimentary 
or  attains  a  length  only  of  a  few  inehes,  whilst  the  other  becomes  a  great  bom,  project 
ing  straight  in  front,  from  which  the  animal  has  received  the  name  or  Ska  Ukioobh.  A 
mature  narwhal  is  generally  about  15  or  16  ft.  in  length,  withmit  reckoning  the  tuak, 
which  is  from  6  to  10  ft.  loug.  Iliebody  is  less  thick  than  that  of  the  beluga;  the  hesd 
is  snmll,  the  forehead  rises  abruptly,  the  muzzle  is  very  obtuse,  the  upper  jaw  projects  a 
little;  the  first  half  of  the  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  the  remainder  to  the  tail  fln  iscooi- 
cal.  The  tusk  is  hollow  nearly  to  the  point.  Itsuse  is  rather  conjectured  than  known. 
It  is  probably  a  weapon  of  defence,  but  Scoresby  has  suggested  that  it  may  be  also  used 
for  tweaking  thin  ice  in  order  to  obtain  opportunity  for  respiration;  and  for  killing  Ash, 
M  he  found  remains  of  skates  and  other  flat-fish  in  the  stomach  of  a  narwhal,  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  ima^e  bow  a  toothless  animal,  with  rather  small  mouth  and  lips,  could  cap- 
ture and  swallow,  unless  the  formidable  tusk  were  first  employed.  Cej^lopodous  mol- 
lusks,  however,  are  believed  to  constitute  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  narwhals,  liie 
narwhal  is  a  very  active  animal,  swimming  with  great  rapidity,  lively,  and  playful  A 
group  of  narwhals  playin^^  together,  projecting  their  great  horns  from  the  sea,  and  cross- 
mg  them  in  their  sport,  is  a  very  mteresting  sight.  The  narwhal  is  pursued  ly  the 
Greenlaodera  and  other  in]iabitant8  of  the  north,  for  the  sake  of  its  blubber,  with  which 
its  whole  body  Is  invested  to  the  thickness  of  about  8  to.,  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  ton 
in  weight,  and  yielding  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  oil.  The  tiuks  are  also  valoable, 
being  of  an  extremely  compact  white  substance— denser,  harder,  ancl  whiter  than  ivory 
—which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory.  The  kings  of  Denmark  have  long  possessed  a 
magnificent  throne  of  this  material,  which  Is  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Rosenberg.  The 
fleeh  of  the  narwhal  is  used  by  the  Qreeulanders  as  food.  Great  medicinal  virtues  wers 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  tusks.    See  illus.,  Whale,  etc.,  vol.  XV.,  flg.  1. 

VAAA'LIS,  or  Proboscis  Monket,  Ntuaiii  larvatus,  a  monkey  allied  to  the  draw  or 
temnopiiheci,  but  distinguished  from  all  other  monkeys  by  an  extreme  elongation  of  noes, 
that  organ  being  nearly  4  in.  In  length  in  the  mature  animal.  In  the  young  the  nose  it 
comparatively  undeveloped.  The  nostrils  are  placed  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  nose; 
and  are  separated  merely  by  a  thin  cartilage.  Of  what  use  the  magnitude  of  its  nose  is 
to  the  animal  is  unknown.  Tbe  nasalis  inhabits  Borneo  and  neighboring  idandiL  It  is 
gregarious.  It  is  an  animal  of  about  8  ft.  in  height  if  placed  erect  a  p<^tion  It  does 
not  often  assume.  It  can  leap  15  ft.  or  more.  Its  fur  is  thick,  not  long,  n<^woolly; 
chestnut  red,  and  in  some  parts  golden  yellow.   See  illus.,  Honkets,  etc. 

VA8CAFEE8',  or  Nascapib.  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  Labrador,  of  the  AlgonUlB 
funtly,  of  whom  veir  little  is  known,  as  missionary  effort  has  had  small  influence  among 
^em,  and  there  has  been  little  other  opportunity  offered  for  investigating  their  history  or 
their  manners  and  customs.  No  Unguistic  works  concerning  them  have  been  puUlsbed. 
tbouEh  gr^mars  of  their  language  are  said  to  be  in  existcnoe  in  nunuscript.  The  numr 
ber  of  the  Nsacapees  was  estimated  in  1670  to  be  about  3,860. 

VAB'OBVT  STATE,  in  chemistry.   When  an  element  or  compound  is  liberated  from 


can  exhibit  when  brought  in  contact  with  them  ^fter  it  has  been  liberated.  Araenic  and 
nvarogen  win  not  directly  combine  if  brought  in  contact  with  one  another  under  ordinary 
clrcumatances  but  the  application  of  Marah  s  te8t(see  Absknious  Acid)  depends  upon  the 
direct  uol(BL  of  the  nascent  lo'drogen  (liberated     the  decomposition  of  Uie  water)  wiih 
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the  anenlc,  giving  rise  to  arseniureted  hydrogen  gas.  Again,  if  hydrated  protoxide  <^ 
nickel,  NiO'HiO.MSuroended  in  a  Bolution  o!  caustic  potash,  E|0-H|0,  it  will  undergo 
no  change  If  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  be  passed  through  the  solution  ;  but  if  a  current  of 
cbloriDetw  substituted  for  the  oxygen,  the  whole  of  the  metallic  protoxide  wiU  be  con- 
Torted  Into  the  brown  sesquloxide,  NUOt,  the  resultin/;  decompoBition  being  shown  la 
the  equation : 


This  change  ariaes  from  the  action  of  the  chlorine  upon  the  potash,  during  which  chloride 
of  potassium,  KCl,  is  formed,  while  the  nascent  oxygen  which  is  liberated  from  the 
potash  combines  with  the  oxide  of  nickel.  Again,  cyanogen,  CiNi,  and  chlorine  do  not 
enter  direcUy  into  combination,  but  if  cyanogen  at  the  Instant  that  it  is  liberated  from 
one  of  its  onnpouDds  (as,  for  example,  cyanide  of  mercury)  comes  in  contact  with 
chlorine,  the  two  combine;  and  many  other  examples  of  similar  action  might  beaddoced. 

K&BXBT,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  12  m.  e.  by  n.  of  Rugby. 
Pop.  under  750.  The  battte  of  Naseby,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliamentary  army 
iinaer  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  took  place  here,  June  14,  1645.  It  resulted  In  the  total 
defeat  of  the  royalists,  the  king  bein^  compelled  to  flee,  after  losing  his  cannon  and 
ba^mge,  and  nearly  i>,000  of  his  army  as  prisoners. 

VASE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Swift  creek,  on  the  s.w. 
by  Contentny  creek,  and  drained  by  Tar  river ;  S48  sq.m. ;  pop.  '00,  20,707,  chiefly  of 
American  birth,  loclu.  colored.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  heavily  wooded.  The 
prindpal  productions  are  Indian  com,  cotton,  sweet-potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats.  Co. 
seat,  NashTllle. 

■AiH^  Abhtbb,  1716-86 ;  b.  Ta.,  brother  of  Gen.  Francte ;  wlien  very  yonng  removed 
from  Prince  Edward  co.  to  Kewbem,  K.  C,  where  he  studied  law,  entered  at  the  bar, 
and  continued  a  successful  practice  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial 
congress  in  August,  1774,  and  of  the  council  in  1775.  In  1776  he  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  which  framed  the  state  constitution  of  Yirginia,  and  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  commons  session  of  1777-78.  In  1779  he  was  ekcted  president  of  the  senate, 
and  governor  of  the  state  in  1780,  resigning;  in  the  following  spring.  He  married  for  his 
first  wife  the  widow  of  Gkivemor  Arthur  Dobbs.  In  \78Z  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
assembly  and  was  sent  by  that  body  as  delate  to  congress  1783-84  and  178&-86. 

■ASH,  Francis,  b.  1790  in  Va. ;  settled  in  Orange  co.,  N.  C. ;  was  clerk  at  the  superior 
court  of  the  county  before  the  revolution;  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  convention  of 
1775,  by  which  he  was  appointed  lieut.-col. ;  In  1777  was  made  nrigadier-^eneral  by  the 
continental  congress;  commanded  a  brigade  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  At  the 
latter  place  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  at  Kajpsville,  Penn.,  Oct.  17,  1777.  A 
monument  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Germantown  and  Norristown. 

■AflH,  JoHK,  an  architect,  was  b.  in  London  in  17S3.  He  underwent  the  usual  course 
of  training  for  his  profession,  but  soon  entered  into  some  building  speculations  which 
enabled  bim  to  buy  a  small  property  in  Caermarthen.  Here  in  fresh  specn^tlous  be  lost 
much  money ;  therefore,  in  1792,  returned  to  London  and  architecture,  in  which  he  speedily 
rose  to  eminence.  On  the  strength  of  having  obtained  a  patent  in  1797  for  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  the  arches  and  piers  of  bridge^  he  was  in  the  habit  of  plaining  a 
great  part  of  the  credit  of  introducing  the  use  of  cast-iron  j^era.  A  large  part  of  his  time 
was  occupied  in  designing  and  constructing  mansion-houses  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
Ungland  and  Ireland,  but  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  connection  witli  the  great  street 
improvements  in  London.  From  Feb.,  1815,  when  he  was  appointed  "architect,  valuer, 
and  agent  to  the  board  of  woods  and  forests,"  down  till  near  the  end  of  his  professional 
career,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  planning  of  routes,  grou^g  of  buildings,  and  fix- 
ing of  sitea.  Regent  Street,  Haymarket  Theater,  Langbam  Place  cburch,  and  the  ter- 
nwM  in  B^ioit's  Patk  are  spedmeus  of  his  designs.  The  pavilion  at  Brighton  was  anotha 
of  Ms  works.  He  retired  fromliis  profession  in  1884,  and  died  May  18,  1885.  Nash, 
notwithstanding  his  many  defects,  possessed  great  power  of  effective  grouping,  as  is  well 
shown  in  his  works.  In  the  architecture  of  mansion-houses  the  designing  of  ' '  interiors" 
was  tuB  forte. 

VASBy  Joseph,  b.  in  England  1812  ;  began  his  career  as  an  artist  in  1886  by  exhibit- 
ing drawings  of  French  cathedrals  and  other  ancient  buildings.  He  soon  acquired  high 
rank  as  a  painter  in  water-<x>lors  and  be  made  a  specialty  of  illustrating  old  English, 
anhitecture  and  domestic  interiors.  Nadi  published  two  series  of  these  illustratwns. 
ArdHteetuntftlieMlddte  (1888).  and  Manaiona  o/Englanc^in  the  Olden  Time  (ie3»- 
49).  Nash  also  produced  historical  paintings  in  water  colors,  such  as  "  Charles  V.  visit- 
ing Francis  I.  during  his  Couflnement;"  "  Queen  Catherine,  Campeius,  and  Ladles"  and 
"  The  Queen's  Visit  to  Lincoln  Hall  "  (1846).  In  1878  an  annual  pension  was  bestowed 
upon  him  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  art.    He  d.  1878. 

IKUB,  RiCHABD,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Beau  Jftah,  a  fashionable  character  of 
tta  last  century,  who  attained  to  a  very  zemarkable  notoriety,  waa  the  son  of  a  Welsh. 
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gentleman,  and  was  bom  at  Swannea,  id  QIamoiiganshire,  Oct.  18, 1674.  After  studying 
at  Oxford,  be  held  for  some  time  a  commisalon  in  the  anny,  and  subaequenUy  took  rooms 
in  the  Temple,  but  the  dissipations  of  society  had  more  attraction  for  him  than  the  pu^ 
suits  of  law.  He  became  a  diner-out,  a  frequenter  of  cood  society,  and  conttiTea  to 
support  liimself  by  gambling.  But  the  grand  turning-polDt  in  his  fortunes  was  bis  vtait 
in  1704  to  Bath — then  a  favorite  haunt  of  elegant  invalids,  and  the  scene  of  the  gayest 
intrigues.  Kash  undertook  the  manuement  of  the  nubile  balls,  which  he  coDaucted 
with  a  splendor  and  decency  never  be^re  witnessed.  In  this  way  he  came  to  acquire  an 
imperial  influence  in  the  fashionable  society  of  the  place.  It  appears  thai  be  xvm  also 
distinguished  by  a  species  of  sentimental  benevolence.  He  played  Iiard  and  snccessfully; 
yet  if  he  heard  an  individual  sighing  behind  his  chair,  "Qood  HeavensI  how  bappv 
would  that  money  make  me,"  Nash  would  thrust  his  own  winnings  Into  hia  hands,  with 


period  of  his  career  was  sumptuous.  He  used,  we  are  told,  to  travel  to  Tunbridge  in 
a  post-chariot  and  six  grays,  with  outriders,  footmen,  fYench-horns,  and  every  other 
appendage  of  expensive  parade.  He  is  prdsisd  for  the  ^<eat  care  wliich  he  took  of  the 
moralBof  Uie  young  ladies  who  attended  the  Bath  baits,  always  putting  them  on  ttieir 
guard  ag^st  needy  adventurers — like  hiuiself.  In  hia  old  age.  Beau  Nash  sank  Into 
poverty,  and  often  felt  the  want  of  that  charity  which  fae  himBeTf  had  never  refosed.  He 
died  at  Bath.  Feb.  8, 1761,  at  the  age  of  87. 

WASKt  Thohab,  1667-1601 ;  b.  England ;  took  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  from 
which  he  was  expelled  for  lampooning  the  college  authorities.  After  a  long  tour  on  the 
continent  he  settled  in  London,  and  became  a  Rterary  free  lance.  He  be^in  his  career 
hy  eome  clever  satires  on  the  Fiiritaos,  whom  he  ridiculed  in  his  Pap  with  a  HateM,  An 
Almond  for  a  Parrot,  and  A  Gountercuffe  to  Martin  Junior.  His  powers  of  satire  sooa 
made  him  a  favorite  with  the  wits  of  the  day.  In  1690  he  was  associated  with  Marlow 
in  the  composition  of  The  Trag^y  <^  queen  JHdo.  and  two  years  later  his  comedy,  called 
Summer' g  Last  "WiU  and  Teitament,  was  produced  in  the  presence  of  queen  Elizabetb. 
But  witty  as  he  was  as  a  pamphleteer,  he  had  little  talent  as  a  dramatist ;  his  play  fell  flat, 
and,  as  writing  for  the  stage  was  then  the  only  remunerative  field  for  an  author,  he  was 
soon  miserably  poor.  In  his  PUree  PenUaw,  1m  Supvlteaiion  to  tfie  DiveU,  he  describes 
himself  as  "sitting  up  late  and  mingearly,  contending  with  the  cold,  and  conversing 
with  scarcitie;"  and  the  same  tone  prevails  id  his  Ghrtste  g  Tears  over  Jerueaiem.   He  soon 

g lucked  up  his  old  spirits,  however,  and  began  to  assail  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  friend  of 
peneer  and  sir  Philip  Sidney,  but  an  object  of  constant  ridicule  by  the  town  wits.  Har- 
defended  himself,  but  in  vain,  against  the  shower  of  pamphlets  which  Nash  nuncd 
upon  him.   In  1697  Nash  prodaced  a  satirical  play  called       Afe     Dog».   His.  satire 
seems  to  have  been  too  pungent,  for  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet.  No 
later  work  of  his  is  known. 

SABB,  WiujUM,  D.D.,  b.  in  Stuttgart,  Gennany,  1807;  educated  at  the  uDiveruty 
of  Tabingen.  Removing  to  the  United  States,  be  became  a  minister  of  the  Uelhodist 
EpiscopaTchurch  at  the  west,  and  founded  Americao  German  Methodism.  He  putdisbed 
a  German  commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  for  severol  yean  has  edited  the  German  {nibU- 
cations  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

KASHUA,  city  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  Hillsboro  co.,  N.  H. ;  on  the  Nashua  river, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Merrimac:  35  m.  s.  of  Concord  and  40  m.  n.w.  of  Boston. 
It  was  settled  before  IffiS;  was  called  Dunstable  till  1836;  and  became  a  city  in  1853. 
Among  railroads  passing  through  Nashua  are  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  its  Boston 
and  Lowell,  Concord,  Nashua  and  Rochester,  and  Worcester  and  Nashua  branches.  The 
city  has  a  public  library,  a  Protestant  home  for  aged  womra,  churches,  public  and 
parochial  sdiools,  national  and  savings  lianks,  and  several  newspapers.  A  canal  8  m. 
long,  60  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  deep  connects  the  rivers  and  furnishes  water-power.  The 
manufactures  include  iron  and  steel,  edge  tools,  locks,  bobbins  and  shuttles,  furniture, 
cotton  goods,  carpets,  cards  and  glazed  paper.  A  large  reservoir  n.  of  the  city  receives 
water  from  Pemichuck  brook,  2  m.  distant,  and  there  are  electric  light  and  electric  street 
railroad  plants.    Pop.  1890,  19,311. 

VA8HVILLE,  city,  port  of  delivery,  capital  of  Tennessee,  and  co.  seat  of  Davidson 
CO. ;  on  the  Cumberland  rWer  and  the  LonisTille  and  Nashville  and  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooea,  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  233  miles  e.n.e.  of  Memphis.   It  was  settled  In 

1780;  was  Incorporated  as  a  town  in  1784,  chartered  as  a  city  In  1806,  and  rechartered 
in  1888;  was  the  seat  of  the  legislature  in  1812-15  and  1826~4S;  and  became  the  per- 
manent state  capital  In  the  latter  year.  In  18(12  it  was  occupied  by  a  union  army,  and 
in  1861  was  the  scene  of  a  draperate  battle  (see  Nashvih-E,  Battlk  of).  The  city  Is 
built  on  gradually  rising  ground,  reaching  an  elevation  of  460  feet  above  searlevel,  and 
is  regularly  laid  out.  It  has  excellent  drainage ;  waterworks  plant  owned  by  the  dty, 
with  two  mammoth  reservoirs  and  engines  at  the  pumping  station  with  combined  capac- 
ity of  80.000,000  gallons  daily;  gas  and  electric  light  plants;  and  an  extensive  electric 
street  railroad  system.  Among  the  notewortliy  buildings  and  Institutions  of  the  city 
are  the  capltol,  an  imposing  building  of  limestone  and  iron  that  cost  nearly  $1,500,000; 
coimty  court-house;  State  school  for  the  blind;  city  hospital;  Howard  library;  Stat* 
library;  Tennessee  historical  society;  Tennessee  confederate  memorial  and  historical 
society;  engineering  association  of  the  Southwest;  U.  S.  goremment^bnltding  ofi  lime- 
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Stone  and  granite  (cost  nearly  tl,000,O0O);  state  penltenUary;  and  the  residence  and 
tomb  of  President  Polk.  About  6  mileB  distant  Is  the  State  hoqiltal  for  the  insane,  and 
about  10  miles  e.  is  the  Hermitage,  the  residence  of  Andrew  Jacluon.  The  city  is  widely 
noted  for  Its  educational  instttutions,  which  Include  Vanderhilt  university  (Meth.  Epis. 
b.),  tiie  university  of  Nashville,  Fisk  university  for  colored  students  (Cone.),  Roger 
Wiiliaina  university  for  colored  students  (Bapt.),  Central  Tennessee  college  for  colored 
students  (Meth.  Epis.),  St.  Bernard's  E^nd  St.  Cecilia's  academies  and  St.  Joseph's  school 
(all  Rom.  Cath.),  Nashville  college  for  young  ladles  (Meth.  Epis.  S.),  Ward  seminary 
(Ftes.),  Belmont  college,  Southern  ChriMlan  coUf«e,  Peabody  normal  college,  Wharton 
academy,  Bell  academy.  University  school,  East  Side  academy,  Boscobel  female  collrge, 
Price  college  for  young  ladies,  Meharry  medical  department  for  colored  students,  and 
the  Nashville  military  school.  The  city  ia  also  notett  for  the  large  number  of  churches 
It  contains.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1800  reported  In  Nashville  420  nianufactuHng  estab- 
lishments, which  had  a  combined  capital  of  $9,904,295,  employed  8,122  persons,  paid 
$-S,72S,9otl  for  wages  and  $7,994,751  for  materials,  and  had  an  output  valued  at  $14,690,828. 
The  various  klnob  of  lumber  mills  had  a  capital  of  over  $1,600,000,  and  an  output  valued 
at  over  $2,216,000,  and  the  foundries  and  machine  shops  had  a  capital  and  output  of 
about  $800,000  respectively.  There  are  also  large  cotton  mills,  sEuldlery  and  harness 
factories,  brick  and  tile  works,  flour  and  grist  mills,  railroad  car  and  repair  sht^,  wire 
rope  and  cable  works,  tobacco  factories,  woolen  mill,  artificial  Ice  plants,  etc.  The  city 
luA  an  extensive  trade  with  a  large  section  of  country,  and  has  become  an  important 
^tributlng  point  by  rail  and  water  of  manufactures,  agricultural  products,  and  general 
commodities.  The  centennial  of  the  admission  of  Tennessee  into  the  union  was  cele- 
brated  at  Nashville,  Jane  1,  1896,  and  the  event  was  further  commemorated  by  a  grand 
exposition  opened  May  1,  1897,  President  McKinley  pressing  a  button  in  the  White 
House  which  started  the  machinery  at  the  exposition.  The  buildings  Included  the 
Parthencm,  for  the  fine  arts;  Commerce;  Mlner^s  and  Forestry:  Transportation;  Agri- 
enltoral;  Auditorium;  Woman's;  Administration;  and  one  for  tiie  exhibits  of  the  U.  !S. 
govmuaent.   Congress  aided  the  exposition  liberally.   Pop.  '90,  70,168. 

VASHVULE,  Battlk  op.  After  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Nov.  80,  1864,  between 
Bood  and  Schofleld,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Nashville,  which  he  reached  the  next  day, 
taking  m>  his  position  on  the  heists  about  the  city.  Before  Hood  had  established  his 
Hoes  8.  of  Nashville  on  the  4th,  Thomas  bad  been  re-enforucd  by  Moivan's  division  from 
Chattanooga,  by  Steedman's  command  of  5,000  men,  by  A.  J.  Smith's  from  Missouri, 
and  by  additional  recruits,  so  as  to  bo  about  equal  to  Hood's  except  in  cavalry.  Tho 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry  force  of  Thomas  had  gone  with  Sherman.  A  storm  on  the 
night  of  Dec.  8,  prevented  operations  for  nearly  a  week.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  a  plan 
of  operations  was  agned  upou  and  was  successfully  carried  out  the  next  day,  in  spite  of 
a  dense  fog  in  the  monUng.  Hood  waa  driven  back  of  his  Hue  of  worlm,  to  a  position 
at  the  foot  of  HfUTWth  Huts.  His  loas  in  killed  and  wounded  was  heavy;  and  some 
1200  prisoners  and  16  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken  from  him.  The  federal  loss  was 
much  less.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  by  evening  the  con- 
federate army  was  in  retreat,  having  lost  in  the  3  days'  fighting,  4,462  prisoners  and  53 
pieces  of  artillety.  The  federal  army  followed  up  tho  pursuit  till  the  87th,  when  the 
remainder  of  Hood's  army  crossed  the  Tennessee.  The  main  federal  army  then  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  which  was,  however,  continued  by  a  cavalry  force  under  Palmer,  which 
caunit  up  with  Uie  retreating  army  and  destroved  a  large  amount  of  property.  The  loss 
of  Thomas  was  estimated  at  about  20,000,  aurii^  tM  entire  camiHugn,  from  Sept.  7, 
18S4,  to  Jbd.  SO,  1865.  In  the  same  time  18,189  prisoners  and  72  pieces  of  artillen^  were 
captured  from  tne  confederates.   Hood  was  relieved  from  command  Jan.  28, 1866. 

VA8XBUK,  a  village  in  the  government  of  Lomza,  Russia,  on  the  Nasielka  river  and 
lbs  railroad  between  Kovel  and  Mlaba.  It  is  known  for  a  battle  between  the  French 
and  the  Russians  which  was  fought  here  on  December  24tfa,  1800.   Pop.  '90,  4647. 

VAflUL   See  Nasbick. 

HA'SXTTE,  Jamks  ;  b.  Edinburgh  1808;  son  of  Alexander,  the  landscape  painter. 
By  the  sale  of  models  of  steam  engines  and  other  machinery  he  was  able  to  pay  his  fees 
at  Edinburgh  university,  where  he  studied  mathematics,  natural  philosopliy,  and  cbem- 
iBtnr.  In  1820  he  became  assistant  to  the  celebrated  London  eneincer.  Henry  Maudslay, 
and  in  1681  he  began  the  manufacture  of  mecdianlcal  tools  at  Manchester,  on  bis  own 
account.  The  capacity  of  his  Manchester  works  soon  grew  too  small  for  the  demands  of 
his  bostness,  and  he  built  a  series  of  great  workshops,  called  the  Bridgewater  foundry, 
near  Manchester.  Among  the  mechanical  tools  which  he  invented  are  the  steam-bam- 
mer,  the  steam  pile-4h1ver,  the  suction-fan  for  ventilating  mines,  the  saiety  foundry 
ladle,  for  pouring  castings  with  safety  to  the  workman,  a  spherical  seated  safety-valve, 
and  a  reversible  rolling  mill  which  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  fly-wheel.  He  re- 
tired from  business  In  1857,  and  subsequently  waa  engaged  in  reeearches  into  the  structure 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  wiUi  telescopes  of  his  own  manufacture.  He  published  Bemarkt 
M  TMBamdMaMMTii,  1808 ;  in  aasodation  with  James  Carpenter,  The  Moon  OamUtrod 
maBkMt^a  WoHd^amiaSaMiUs  and  an  wtoUognphy.  He  d.  18W  in  London. 

MilCnr,  Blub;  b.  HaM.  1811 :  gradnoted  at  Brown  UnlvenltY  la  188B ;  devoted 
Umaelf  to  music,  botany,  and  the  languages ;  was  a  teacher  and  editor  In  Georgia,  and 
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in  1840-49  an  instructor  in  Newburyport,  Mass.;  became  pastor  of  Congregational 
churches  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  He  pubUshed  Lives  of  sir  C.  H. 
Frankland,  Susanna  Rovson,  Nathaniel  Howe,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Henry  WUaon;  a 
Qoaettwr  of  Mattaehw^,  and  a  Hilary  of  Mtddleaex  County.    He  d.  in  1687. 

HASK-ED-DHI,  b.  Persia,  1829.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Muhammed  Mirza,  Sept. 
10,  1848,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia.  His  reign  was  principally  distinguiafaed 
by  his  Buccessfnl  contests  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  his  suppression  of  the  sect  of  the 
Babis,  who  revolted  and  attempted  his  life  in  18S2,  his  defeat  in  the  war  with  England 

in  1856-67,  the  famine  which  desolated  a  laive  part  of  his  country  In  1871,  and  his  visit 
to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  in  1873,  which  he  described  in  a  carious  diary,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  J.  W.  Redhouse.  The  concessions  which  he  made  to  baron  Beuter 
for  establishing  railroads  and  canals,  and  working  the  mines  in  Persia,  ended  in  no 

Sractical  results.  He  d.  in  1806.  He  had  three  sons  and  eight  daughters,  the  heir  being 
[uzafer-ed-dln,  who  succeeded  him. 

>ABSAU,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  in  lat.  11**  SS' s.,  long.  166°  15'  w.  It 
Is  low  and  uninhabited,  was  discovered  in  1835  by  a  captain  of  an  American  whalln:; 
ship  but  has  since  been  annexed  by  Britain. 

SA88A1T,  formerly  a  German  duchy,  forming  since  180fl,  together  with  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maln,  the  circle  of  Bieden-Kopf  and  the  former  county  of  Hesse-Homburg 
the  Pmssian  government  of  Wieslwden  in  ttie  inioTince  of  Hesse-Nassau.  Area, 
1803  sq.  miles.  Fop.  '00, 848.209.  Wiesbaden  possesses  very  great  physical  advantages. 
In  its  southern  districts,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the  Taunus  moun- 
tains, whose  highest  point,  the  great  Feldberg,  attains  an  elevation  of  about  2,750  feet^ 
This  range  includes  within  its  boundaries  the  fertile  valleys  known  as  the  Rheingau. 
Tlie  nortnern  part  of  the  district  includes  the  barren  highlands  of  the  Westerwald,  whose 
most  considerable  peak,  the  Salzburger  Head,  is  nearly  2,000  ft.  high.  Besides  the 
Bliine  and  the  Main,  which  are  the  boundary-rivers,  Wiesbaden  is  traversed  from  e.  to 
w.  by  the  Lahn,  which  t)ccome8  navigable  at  Weilburg,  and  is  augmented  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  numerous  other  streams,  as  the  Weil,  Kmbs,  Aar,  Dill,  and  Elbe.  The  produc- 
tivenesBof  the  soil  Is  proved  by  the  excellent  quality  of  tlie  numerous  vegetable  products, 
which  include  com,  hemp,  flax,  tolMicco,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  including  grapes,  which 
yield  some  of  the  moat  highly  esteemed  Rlienish  wines.  The  hills  are  wellwooded,  and 
alwund  with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  rivers  yield  an  abundance  of  fish  and  crusta- 
ceans. In  the  more  mountainous  districts,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  some  silver  are 
obtained,  together  with  good  building  stone,  marble,  and  co^;  the  chief  mineral  wealth 
is,  however,  derived  from  the  numerous  springs,  which,  directly  and  indirectly,  bring 
the  government  a  large  annual  gi^n.  The  most  noted  of  these  springs,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  100,  are  Wellbach,  Langen-Schwslbach,  Schlangenbad,  Ems,  Selters,  and 
Gellnau,  the  majority  of  which  were  the  property  of  the  diute.  The  hot  springs  of 
Wiesbaden  were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  names  of  Fontet  Mattiaci  and  Aquae 
MattUicof. 

Wiesbaden,  which  is  divided  into  12  circles,  has  few  towns  of  any  commercial  Import- 
ance, but  It  boasts  of  many  fashionable  watering-places,  which  are  annually  crowded  with 
visitors  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Of  these,  the  most  considerable  are  Wiesbaden 
/q.  v.),  the  capital  of  the  district— pop.  Dec.  '05,  74,122— Schwalbach,  Schlangenbad, 
Faehingcn.  Sellers,  and  Oeilnau.  H&chst,  an  active  little  place  on  the  Main,  Is  the  only 
manufocturing  town  of  the  duchy,  but  a  brisk  trade  Is  carried  on  at  many  email  ports 
on  the  Rhine,  Main,  and  Lahn,  from  whence  the  mineral  waters,  wines,  and  other  natural 
products  of  the  countrv  are  exported.  Tbe  exports  are  wine — including  some  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  bs  Hochneimer,  Joliannisberger,  Riideebeimer,  Markobrunner,  Asmanns- 
hftuser — mineral  waters,  com,  iron,  manganese,  cattle,  etc.;  while  the  imports  embrace 
colonial  products,  manufactured  goods,  salt.  Jewelry,  etc. 

Nassau  had  a  representative  Kirm  of  government,  based  on  the  constitution  of  1814; 
and  the  duke,  who  was  also  a  count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  count  of  Sayn,  KOnigstein, 
KatzenellenlKjgen,  and  Dietz,  etc.,  was  assisted  in  the  government  by  a  council  of  state, 
presided  over  by  a  prime -minister.  The  legislative  assembly  consisted  of  an  upper 
chamt)er  composed  of  24  representatives,  chosen  for  six  years,  and  a  second  chamlxcr, 
chtKten  annually.  More  than  one-third  of  the  population  lielonged  to  the  Catholic  church, 
which  was  under  the  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Limburg,  who  was 
assisted  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  located  at  EttvlHe,  on  the  Rhine;  and  ex«epting 
aliout  19,000  persons  who  belonged  to  the  Jewish  and  other  persuasions,  the  remainder 
of  the  people,  inetuding  the  then  reigning  house,  professed  the  "evangelical"  form  of 
Germno  Protestantism,  and  were  comprehended  in  one  episcopal  see  under  the  bishop  of 
Wiesbaden.  Ample  provisions  were  made  in  the  district  lor  popular  education,  in 
furtherance  of  which  there  were  upwards  of  700  elementary  schools,  with  about  lOOO 
teachers.  10  normal  schools,  a  gymna^um,  various  training,  theojogical,  polvtechnic, 
military,  and  other  educational  institutions.  In  accordance  with  a  treaty  with  Hanover, 
GOttingen  constitutes  the  university  for  arts  for  Wiesbaden,  which  hu  also  a  Roman 
Catholic  theologies  faculty  in  conjunction  with  Hease-Cassel  at  the  nniversiw  of  Mar- 
burg. Wiesbaden,  which  Is  the  principal  seat  for  all  n&Uonal  Institottons  of  literature, 
science,  and  benevfdence,  has  a  good  public  Ubroiy,  containing  .100^000  volumeii.  a 
museum,  etc. 


Nassau  occnpted,  in  conjunction  with  Branswick,  the  thirteentb  place  in  the  limited 
oonndl  of  diet,  but  it  bad  two  votes  in  the  plenum,  or  full  council.  It  furnished  a 
conUngeat  of  4^279,  with  a  leaerre  of  1888  mem,  to  the  army  of  the  old  amfederation. 

The  receipt^  accordinK  to  the  biidget  of  i860,  were  4,401,410  florins  derived  trom  the 
crown  domains  and  indirect  taxes,  and  817,985  florins  from  direct  taxation,  while  the 
tzpenditure  was  estimated  at  0,804,976  florins.  The  national  debt  at  the  close  of  1864 
represented  a  capital  of  6,088,800  florins.  The  duke,  who  was  in  possession  of  very 
extensive  dom^ns,  ranked  as  one  of  the  richest  princes  of  Germany. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Nassau  to  its  earliest  orivin,  we  And  that  the  districts  now 
known  by  that  name  were  anciently  occupied  by  the  Alemanni,  and  on  the  subjugation 
of  the  latter  people  by  the  Franks,  became  incorporated  first  with  the  Frankish,  and 
next  with  the  Ocvman  empire.  Amonff^the  wious  chiefs  who  raised  themselves  to 
independeDt  power  In  this  portion  of  the  Frankish  territories,  one  of  the  most  influential 
was  Otto  of  Laurenburg,  brother  of  king  Conrad  I.,  who  became  the  founder  of  two 
disUnct  lines  of  piiucea  The  heads  of  these  lines  were  Walnun  and  Otto,  the  sons  of 
count  Henry  I.,  who,  in  1366,  divided  the  land  between  them.  Walram  II.,  the  elder,, 
was  the  prt^enitoT  of  the  house  of  Laurenburg,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  c.,. 
asBumea  its  present  name  of  Nassau  from  the  name  of  its  chief  stronehold;  while  Otto, 
the  vounger,  1^  his  mairlage  with  the  heiress  of  Qelders,  founded  the  line  of  Nassau'- 
Qelaers,  whose  last  male  representative  died  in  14^  but  which  still  survives  through  a 
female  branch,  in  the  family  now  occupying  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands.  This  junior 
blanch  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  inheritance  from  a  collateral  representative,  acquired 
pomession,  in  1644,  of  the  principality  of  Orange ;  and  since  that  period  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Otto  line  have  been  known  as  princes  of  Orange  (q.v.).  The  Walram  line, 
which  in  1293  gave  an  emperor  to  Germany,  in  the  person  of  Adolf  of  Nassau,  was  sub- 
divided  by  the  descendants  of  that  prince  into  several  branches,  until,  by  the  successive 
extinction  of  the  other  lines',  the  Nassau- Weilbuig  family,  which  at  present  reigns  over 
the  duchy,  was  left,  in  1816,  the  sole  heir  and  representative  of  the  Walram  dynasty  in 
Oemiany.  Nassau  had  been  declued  a  duchy  In  1806,  and  in  1817  the  reignine  duke 
William  granted  a  new  constitution ;  but  during  the  first  dtlings  of  the  assembly,  dissen- 
nons  arose  between  the  ducal  government  and  the  representaUves,  the  former  having 
attempted  to  establish  the  pronwition  that  the  ducal  domains  were  the  unconditional 
prop^y  of  the  ro^  house,  and  that  all  tin  expenses  of  the  state  would  consequently 
nave  U>  be  met  by  taxation. 

This  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  dissension  between  the  duke  and  his  people,  and  the 
oppoaidon  and  discontent  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  not  finally  allayed  till  1884,  when  a 
more  liberal  ministry  under  count  Waiderdorff,  succeeded  the  unpopular  cabinet  which 
had  hitherto  directed  public  aCFairs.  Concessions  were  made  1^  uie  ducal  government, 
which  met  the  requirements  of  the  chambers,  and  a  satisfactory  compromise  was  effected 
in  ic^rd  to  the  crown  revenues.  In  1886  Nsssau  joined  the  German  ZoU-  Verdn,  and 
subsequently  to  that  period  it  has  continued  to  advance  in  material  protfperity.  The 
reigning  duke,  Adolpnus  William,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Duke  William,  in  1889, 
showea  Ute  same  conservative  tendencies  as  his  predecessor.  The  revolutionary  crisis 
of  1848  found  tin  people,  who  had  been  lurassed  byover-govemment  and  by  a  jealous 
dn»d  of  Hbenl  sentiments,  ripe  for  insurrection.  The  peasantry  rose  en  ma»m  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  revenged  themselves  for  the  severity  of  the  game-laws  and  other 
obnoxious  restrictions  by  perpetrating  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  game  and  wood 
in  the  forests  belonging  to  the  crown  and  nobility.  These  disorders  were  speedily  put 
down  by  the  aid  of  federal  troops,  but,  notwithstanding  the  concessions  made  l>y  the  gov- 
ernment, the  relsXions  between  the  people  and  their  ruler  continued  for  many  years  to  be 
unsatia^ctory.  Few  the  events  which  led  to  the  inoOTporatlon  of  Nsssau  with  Prussia, 
see  Obbmaitt. 

VAMAV,  a  00.  In  n.e.  Florida,  bounded  e.  by  the  Atlantic,  n.  and  n.w.  by  Georgia, 
from  which  It  is  separated  by  8t.  Mary's  river;  drained  also  by  the  Nassau  river,  its  s. 
boundary :  traversed  by  the  Florida  Central  and  Peninsular  railroads;  about  040  sq.  ra. ; 

E>p.  '90, 8304,  includ.  colored.   Amelia  island  is  included  in  the  county.   The  surface  is 
vel,  and  the  soli  toward  the  coast,  san^;  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  Indian  com,  and 
molasses  are  the  chief  producta.   Co.  seat,  Fernandina. 

VASSAV,  the  capital  of  New  Providence,  fs  the  center  of  the  trade  of  the  Bahamas 
(4. v.).  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  in  hit.  26°  &  n.,  long.  77'  ^  w. 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  chief  island  of  New  Providence,  whose  pop.  is  11,000.  The 
town  is  well  laid  oat;  hss  several  handsome  public  Imlldlngs,  and  an  excellent  and  well- 
sheltered  harbor.  The  climate  Is  very  salubrious,  and  Nassau  is  a  great  resort  of  Inva- 
lids from  the  north,  and  has  extensive  hotel  accommodation.  Nassau  exports  cotton, 
pimento,  and  salt.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  it  became  notoriouB  in 
connection  with  the^blockade-nmners. 

VAMAV  HALL.   See  New  Jebset,  College  of. 

VASnOX',  or  Nasik,  a  t.  of  British  India,  In  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  95  m.  n.e.  of  Bombay,  spreading  over  three  small  hills.  It  is  a 
town  of  great  sacredness  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hmdus — more  revered  than  even 
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Benann  is  a  great  place  of  pilffrimaffe,  tbe  chief  seat  of  Brahmanlsm  In  the  Deeean, 
and  Uie  residence  of  many  families  of  Brahmans,  some  of  them  HvIdr  1q  great  affia< 
ence.  It  contains  many  temples,  which  are  built  along  both  banks  oi  the  Oodavery, 
and  on  rocks  In  the  river.  They  are  all  of  black  basalt,  and  dedicated  to  Siva.  Of  far 
greater  interest,  however,  are  the  Buddhist  caves,  about  5  m.  from  the  town,  which  are 
situated  in  a  conical  hill,  at  a  height  of  about  100  yards  from  its  base.  They  are  rudely 
executed.  The  figures  which  they  contain  are  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  and  the 
leadltw  figures  are  those  of  Buddha;  but  the  whole  character  of  the  remains  Is  thought 
to  indicate  Buddhism  In  a  state  of  tnuislUon  or  compromise  with  Brahmanlsm.  Nasslck 
ranks  first  In  copper  and  brass  work,  among  the  towns  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 
Nassiek  contained  in  1891  a  resident  population  of  24,400,  of  whom  ^,100  were  Hindus. 

HAST,  Thohab,  b.  Bftvaria.  1840.  His  parents  emigrated  to  America  In  1846,  and 
when  only  14  years  of  age  he  was  employed  as  a  drau^tsman  on  Frank  Ltsti^*  lUxu- 
trateil  Nefaapaper.  Without  having  received  any  regular  instruction  in  drawing,  he 
furnished  acceptable  eketchea  for  the  engravers.  He  went  to  England  in  1860  to  illus- 
trate the  Heenan  and  Sayers  prize-fight  for  tbe  Neva  York  Illustrated  A'eag.  He  then 
traveled  to  Italy  to  follow  Oarioaldi,  and  made  sketchee  of  the  war  which  appeared  in 
tbe  Jfew  York  JUusirated  Mem.  the  lUtMreOed  London  Mm.  and  Le  Monde  lavttrk 
Returning  to  America  he  formed  a  connection  with  Wtrper't  WeeUa,  whldi  was  continued 
with  success  for  many  years.  His  contributions  to  that  joomu  were  mostly  political 
cartoons,  in  which  he  effectively  caricatured  and  satirized  the  blunders  of  public  men. 
«nd  illustrated  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  He  has  apprared  as  a  lecturer  in  many 
cities  of  the  United  States,  illustrating  his  lectures  by  cancatures  drawn  on  the  platform. 
He  started  the  publication  of  Natt'g  Ml'iatrated  Almanac  in  1873,  and  has  illustrated  The 
Tribute  Book,  Naaby's  Swiwing  'round  the  Cerlde,  and  other  works.  He  also  illustrated 
the  Piekmek  Papen  and  Pieturet  from  Haijf  in  Harper's  hoiuehold  odition  of  Charles 
Dickens's  works.  Although  a  clever  painter  in  oil  and  water-oolors,  he  confines  himself 
mainly  to  drawing  upon  wood.  His  qolckness  of  conception  and  facility  of  ezeeatlon 
are  remarkable.  In  18M  he  was  callea  to  The  Ptttl  Mall  Saga^ne^  London, 

VABTXnftTIUM,   See  Cress  and  TwypxaLxm. 

VATAL.'  The  region  now  forming  the  colony  of  Natal  derives  its  name  from  its 
being  discovered  by  tbe  Portuguese  on  Christmas  day  1497.  It  was  visited  about 
1833  by  several  white  traders  from  the  Cape,  who  found  the  country  in  possession 
of  the  Zulu  chief  Chi^a.  who  ruled  in  a  most  sanguinaiv  manner  over  all  the  tribes 
from  the  Umzimculu  to  the  St,  Luda  river.  He  was  killed  and  succeeded  bv  his 
brother  Dingaan  in  1888,  but  the  latter  having  treacherously  murdered  a  party  or  emi- 
grant Dutch  Boers,  who  had  paid  him  a  friendly  visit  by  invitation  to  buy  land,  be 
was  attacked  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Boers,  who  at  that  time  had  emigrated  from 
tbe  Cape  Colony  in  large  numbers,  and  who  made  hia  brother  Panda  paramount  chief  in 
his  stead,  and  then  settled  themselves  down  in  the  country  as  his  lords  and  mastm.  The 
British  government,  however,  now  Interfered,  and,  after  a  severe  strumrle  on  the  part  of 
the  Boers,  the  country  was  formally  proclaimed  a  British  colony  on  my  13, 1848,  since 
which  time  it  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily.  In  1856  it  was  erected  into  a  distinct 
and  seperate  colony,  free  from  the  control  of  the  governor  of  the  Cape.  In  1878  Langa> 
libalele,  a  chieftain  of  Zulus  within  the  n.  frontier,  was  on  snspidon  treated  very  snm- 
marily  by  the  colonial  government,  and  banished.  The  English  government  decided  that 
the  proceedings  were  illegal,  and  sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  sent  as  temporary  governor. 
It  was  mainly  because  the  security  of  Natal  was  menaced  by  the  warlike  forcesand  equip- 
ments of  Cetewayo,  nephew  of  Dingaan,  king  of  tbe  free  Zulus,  that  tbe  Zulu  war  of 
>879  broke  out.  Zululand  was  invwled  by  the  British,  and  after  a  fierce  defense  waa 
finally  parceled  out  amongst  various  ehi^Ftains,  nominally  independent,  but  under  the 
supervision  of  British  residents,  A  part  of  the  colonists  sympathized  with  Dr.  Jame- 
son's raid  into  the  Transvaal  and  made  this  feeling  apparent  when,  with  bis  officers,  he 
[Mssed  through  the  colony  on  his  way  to  England,  out  tbe  governor  spoke  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  raid,  undng  a  policy  of  prudence  and  peace  In  South  African  affairs. 

liie  colony  of  Natal  is  on  the  8.e.  coast  of  Africa,  about  600  m.  e.D.e.  of  tbe  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  between  the  29th  and  81st  parallels  of  south  latitude.  Its  n.e.  boundary  is 
the  Tugcla  or  Buffalo  river,  which  divides  it  from  Zululand,  and  its  s.w.  boundary  Ib 
the  Umzimculu  and  Umtamouna  rivers,  separating  it  from  EafTraria  proper.  A  lofty 
and  rugged  range  of  mountains  called  the  Quatblaniba,  or  Drachenberg,  divides  it  fmn 
the  Free  t^tate  and  Basutoland.  The  area  Is  estimated  at  alMut  20,461  sq.  miles,  with  a 
population  in  1891  of  543,913,  divided  into  Kaffirs,  the  most  numerous  element:  Indian 
ooolies;  and  Europeans,  the  last-named  numbering  46,768,  more  tluui  double  the  nimteri- 
(;al  strength  of  that  element  in  1879.  The  white  pcmulation  consists  of  Dutch  Boers 
who  remained  in  the  country  after  It  became  a  British  colony  and  of  English  and  Ger- 
num  settlers.  The  Indian  coolies  are  largely  employed  as  workmen  on  the  plantations 
and  as  house  servants.  The  Kaffirs  are  cbiefiy  engaged  in  cattle  raising,  but  to  some 
extent  also  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  chief  port  is  Durban  or  Port  Natal,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  county  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  Natal  and  Is  an  Impor- 
tant railway  station.  It  has  a  light-house,  botanical  garden  and  extensive  warebousee, 
with  a  population  estimated  In  1894  at  27,064.   The  harbor,  which  Is  said  to  be  the  beat 
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between  Delagoa  bay  and  Table  bay,  is  landlocked  and  therefore  secure,  but  Inaccessf  ble 
to  vessels  above  a  certain  tonnage  on  account  of  the  shallow  water  over  the  bar.  Impor- 
tant engineering  works,  however,  for  removing  this  oimtnictlon  have  been  undertaken. 
There  is  secure  tiolding  ground  in  the  outer  anchorage.  The  capital  of  Natal  Is  Pieter- 
roarltzburg,  with  a  popu^lon  in  18m  of  17,500.  It  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  Umgani 
river,  about  SO  miles  inland.  It  possesses  a  large  military  establishment  and  many  sid>- 
stantlal  public  buildings.  ■  Its  name  is  a  compound  of  the  Chrlstiaii  name  of  Pl^r 
Kfetlef  and  the  surname  of  Gert  Maritz,  two  celebrated  leaders  of  the  emigruit  Boen, 
who  were  murdered  by  Bingaan.  Other  important  towuB  ars  Richmond,  Newcastle, 
Verulam,  Isiplngo,  and  Ijady&mith. 

The  mountains  on  the  borders  are  composed  of  a  confused  mass  of  granite,  gneiss, 
sandstone,  basaltic  veins,  and  shale,  and  present  both  the  fiat  top  and  serrated  summits 
of  the  chain,  of  which  they  are  a  continuation,  so  well  known  In  the  ('ape  Colony  as  the 
Sneeuwberg  and  Stormbergen,  About  lat.  28°  80'  these  mountains  seem  to  reach  their 
culminating  point,  and  probably  attain  a  heiztit  of  10,000  ft.,  forming  a  summit  line  of 
watershed,  from  which  ^ow  to  all  points  of  the  compass  the  waters  of  the  Orange, 
ITmzimvoobo,  Vaal,  Tugela,  and  other  laive  South  African  streams.  Towards  the  coast 
these  mountains  present  a  scarped  and  almiMt  Inaccessible  face:  towards  the  interior, 
liowerer.  they  gradually  die  away  into  the  immense  roUing  pluna  of  the  Free  State. 
Many  oflshootslrom  these  mounUuns  traverse  the  colonyi  dlndlnglt  Intoa  series  of  steps 
or  plateaux,  giBdually  rising  from  the  coast  region  to  ^  foot  ol  the  moontatns.  and 
forming  so  many  zouc-s  oF  natural  productions. 

The  coast  region,  eztcnditig  about  25  m.  inland,  is  highly  fertlie,  and  lias  a  climate 
almost  tropical,  though  perfectly  liealthy.  Sugar,  coffee,  iodigo,  arrowroot,  ginger, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  thrive  amazingly,  and  the  pine-apple  ripens  In  the  open  a&  with 
very  little  cultivation.  The  midland  terrace  is  more  fit  for  the  cereals  and  usual 
European  crops;  while  on  the  higher  plateau,  alonff  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  are 
immense  tracts  of  the  finest  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  climate  is  very  salubrious;  the  thermometer  ranges  between  90°  and  88°,  but  the 
beat,  even  in  summer,  is  seldom  oppressive.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  the  capital,  is  64°  71'.  The  winter  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  September; 
Uie  average  number  of  rainy  days  being  18.  In  the  sununer  season  the  thunder-storms 
are  very  frequent  and  severe.  The  annual  rainfall  on  the  (x>aBt  is  about  3S  inches. 
Inland  It  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  districts,  and  is  greatest  in  summer.  The 
south-east  Is  the  prendling  wind  here  in  the  summer  montlu,  as  in  the  C^w  Colony. 
Occasionally  Ibe  sirocco  or  hot  wind  from  the  north-west  is  felt,  which  generally  tertm 
nates  in  a  thunder-storm. 

The  large  animals  are  gradually  disappearing,  although  elephants  are  still  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  dense  bush  of  the  coast  reelon.  Lions,  leopards,  wolves,  and  hyenas 
still  hang  on  the  outsldrts  of  civilization.  The  snukller  antelopes  are  plentiful,  ana  alli- 
gators are  m^  with  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  north-east  of  the  Umdmculn.  Natal,  besides 
several  poisonous  snakes,  produces  a  small  species  of  boa,  which  sometimes  att^ns  a 
length  of  16  feet.  The  hippopotamus  Is  still  found  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  on  the 
eastern  frontier. 

The  botany  of  this  region  resembles  that  of  Kaffraria  proper,  although  generally 
of  a  mure  tropical  character.  All  the  timber-trees  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  found  here, 
besides  many  new  ones.  The  climate  of  the  coast  region,  however,  Is  too  warm  for 
the  grape,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  wlue-making. 

SatsJ  received  a  charter  in  1856  which  was  modified  in  1876  and  1879.  It  is  now 
governed  by  a  charter  granted  In  1898.  The  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  governor  appoiutea  by  the  British  sovereign.  To  a  certain  extent  he  pos- 
sesses l^slative  authority  also,  for  his  assent  to  hills  is  reoulred  before  they  can 
become  laws.  He  Is  assist^  by  five  ministers,  namely  the  colonial  secretary  and  minister 
of  education,  who  Is  premier;  the  attorney -general ;  the  colonial  treasurer;  tfae  minister 
of  native  affairs,  and  the  minister  of  land  and  works.  With  the  advice  of  his 
ministers  be  appoints  the  members  of  a  legislative  council.  There  is  also  a  legislative 
assembly  having,  in  1806,  87  members,  holding  annual  sessions,  and  possessing  the  sole 
right  of  originating  money  bills  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  Tlie 
members  of  this  body  hold  office  for  10  years.  The  legislative  council  has  the  right  of 
rejecting  or  accepting,  but  not  of  alterii^,  the  revenue  measures  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tive assembly.  The  governor  convenes  the  legislative  assembly  and  has  the  right  to 
prorc^e  or  dlssolve'lt.  There  Is  a  property  qualifii!ation  required  for  suffrage  and  the 
electors  of  1895  numbered  only  0,488.  Municipal  institutions  have  been  granted  to  the 
principal  towns.  For  administrative  purposes  the  colony  is  divided  Into  »6  magisterial 
districts. 

The  Anglican,  Scottish,  Dutch  and  other  churches  exist,  and  there  are  stations  of 
Wesleyan,  American,  Norw^lan  and  Berlin  missions.  Since  1877  graU  attention  has 
been  given  to  education,  and  the  govemtnent  has  applied  large  sums  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  stated  in  1896  that  nearly  9<)%  of  the  toUl  nun»er  of  white  children  were  being 
educated.  In  that  year,  besides  a  large  number  of  private  schools,  there  were  227  so- 
called  farmhouse  schools  which  received  government  aid ;  46  other  schools  supported  In 
part  from  the  public  funds;  18  government  primary  schools;  and  several  art  schools, 
and  high  schools  under  the  control  of  the  government.  There  were  also  over  180 
schools  for  the  natives  and  a  considerable  number  for  the  children  of  Indluu, 
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The  railway  system  has  been  greatly  extended  In  recent  years.  In  1806  there  were 
402  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic.  The  main  line  runs  from  Dnrban  to  Pletermaritx- 
bnig  and  from  the  latter  place  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.  Branch  lines  connect 
Dorban  with  Vemlamf  and  South  Coast  Junction  with  Islojngo;  and  a  line  runs  to 
Harrismlth  In  Orange  Free  State.  The  roads  are  all  built  and  are  worked  by  the 
government. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Natal  are  wotiL,  gold,  sugar,  hides,  coal,  Angora 
hair,  barit,  and  spirits.  A  laive  part  of  the  exports  of  the  colony  consist  of  re-exports, 
and  wben  this  amount  is  deducted,  wool  comprises  about  one-half  of  the  remainder. 
The  gold  export  is  large  because  much  of  the  gold  from  the  South  African  states  passes 
through  Natal.  The  exports  in  1895  amounted  to  $0,351,025,  a  falling  off  since  1893. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  exports  go  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  possessions. 
As  to  the  imports,  an  even  laiger  proportion  are  derived  from  G-reat  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  The  flffores  for  1896  were  $11,907,145.  also  a  falling  off  since  1893.  The 
leading  Items  in  the  list  of  Imports  were  iron  and  Iron  goods,  such  as  hardware,  cutlery, 
etc.,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  apparel,  leather  manufactures,  machinery  and  railway 
plant,  woolens,  cottons,  flour,  coffee,  spirits,  wines,  and  ales.  The  commerce  of  the 
country  baa  greatly  advanced  since  1843,  when  the  value  of  the  imports  was  only 
£11,712,  and  of  the  exports  £1261.  As  early  as  186S  the  productions  of  Natal  made 
a  very  good  showing  at  the  great  exhibition. 

The  revenue  of  the  country  In  1848  was  only  £12,000,  while  in  18d4-6  it  wsa 
£1,160,780  and  the  expenditure  In  the  same  year  was  $1,148,WS.  The  principal  sotuves 
of  revenue  are  the  railways,  customs,  mails,  land  sales,  stamps,  licenses,  the  excise, 
telegraphs,  and  the  tax  on  native  huts.  The  chief  object  of  expenditure  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1895,  was  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  railways  and  public 
works.    The  public  debt  In  1895  was  £8,054,343. 

The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture,  the  raising  of  sugar-cane  and  various  food  and 
vegetable  crops,  and  cattle.  A  large  part  of  the  area  of  the  colony  has  beeu  obtained 
by  Europeans  by  grants  from  the  crown,  which  in  1893  still  retained  about  one  million 
acres  of  land  as  yet  unsold.  About  2^  miUlou  acres  of  the  colony  have  been  set  apart  for 
the  natives.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  land  acquired  by  the  Europeans  is  actiuilly 
imder  cultivation.  Of  this  a  considerable  acreage  is  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane,  sugar  being  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Tea-planting  has  been 
recently  introduced,  and  in  1895  the  production  was  considerable.  More  important  is 
the  rearing  of  live  stock,  including  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  Angora  goata.  The  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  colony  Is  reported  to  be  great,  but  It  has  not  been  developed.  The  coal 
fields,  however,  having  been  brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  seaport  of 
Durban,  have  been  turned  to  advantage,  and  in  1895  yielded  upwards  of  160,000  tons. 

There  is  no  army  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  tbere  is  a  considerable  body  of 
mounted  police.  These  numlMred  269  Europeans  hi  1806.  There  Is  also  a  corps  of 
Tolnnteers  numbering  1531,  and  a  volunteer  naval  defence  corps. 

HATAL,  or  Rio  Grande  do  Nobtb,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Brazil,  100  m.  d.  of  Per- 
nunbuco,  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Korte.  and  having  a  harbor  with  an 
uea  of  2  sq.  m.  and  of  good  anchorage.    Pop.  (comm.),  6,000. 

VATALB,  Queen  of  Servla,  b.  in  1869,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Russian  ofiBcer 
named  Eeschko.  In  1875  she  married  Prince  Milan,  afterward  king  of  Servia,  but 
their  married  life  was  unhappy  and  in  18S8  Milan  procured  a  divorce.  The  Queen  pro- 
tested against  the  divorce  as  illegal  and  it  was  afterwards  so  pronounced  by  the  Holy 
Synod.  After  King  Mllan^s  abdication  in  1S89,  she  returned  to  Belgrade  and  remained 
for  some  time  with  ner  son  King  Alexander,  but  the  national  assembly  bavlog  requested 
her  to  leave  the  country  In  the  fnterest  of  internal  harmony,  she  withdrew  in  1801.  In 
ISra  she  became  reconciled  to  King  Milan. 

VA'TAHT.    See  Naiant. 

VATATO'BES  (Lat.  swimmers),  the  name  given  by  Uliger  and  many  other  omitholo* 
gists  to  the  otAer  of  Urds  called  palmipedee  (q.v.)  by  Cuvier. 

KATOHEZ,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  formerly  occupied  the  country  Including  the  site 
of  the  present  city  o[  Natchez,  and  who,  when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  tiie  latter 
part  of  the  16tb  c,  possessed  a  civilization  far  In  advance  of  other  tribes  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  in  some  particulars  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  the  Aztecs.^  Tbe^ 
were  sun-worshipers,  and  preserved  the  custom  of  maintaining  a  sacred  Are  in  their 
temples  perpetually  burning.  Their  ancestry  was  mythical,  but  they  were  ascribed  to 
the  Huaxteco  Maya  family.  They  were  brave,  but  poBsessed  many  vices;  and  altbougb 
they  established  and  sustained  friendly  relations  with  the  French,  which  were  seldom 
interrupted,  they  were  in  1729  guilfy  of  an  act  of  treachery  towards  the  latter,  in  organ- 
izing their  wholesale  massacre  on  account  of  some  fancied  faarshnen  of  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  commander,  which  brought  about  a  general  war.  The  French, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Choctaws,  attacked  and  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  tribe, 
and  sold  as  many  as  400  into  staTenr,  driving  the  remiunder  over  the  Texas  border.  The 
remnant  of  the  Natdiei,  al)out  800  In  number,  at  present  live  in  company  with  the 
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Chtekasam  and  Huskogeett  and  ctnitbme  to  retain  their  ancicmt  (oim  of  organization 
and  certain  of  tbeir  enstonu  and  rites. 

■ATCHEZ,  city  and  CO.  seat  of  Adams  co.,  Miss.;  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Xew  Orleans  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  yajley  railroads;  100 
miles  8.W.  of  Jacbson,  300  miles  n.  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  built  on  a  bluff,  200  feet  above 
the  river,  the  summit  of  which  contains  the  most  costly  residences,  and  the  base,  or 
water  front,  the  prindpal  shipping  and  buslneu  houses.  The  city  has  a  memorial  park 
and  three  oOier  public  nirks  on  the  bluffs,  a  state  hospital,  Fisk  library,  Stanton  col- 
lege, Natdhez  Institute,  U.  S.  marine  hospital,  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  several  banks, 
electric  lights,  street  railroads,  water  supply  from  driven  wella,  and  several  churches. 
There  are  cotton  mills,  cotton  compress,  cotton  oil  mills,  foundry,  saw  and  planing  mills, 
artiQcial  ice  plant,  etc.  It  is  the  shipping  port  of  a  large  cotton  region,  exports  annually 
many  thousands  of  bales,  and  has  steamboat  connections  with  the  whole  Mississippi  val- 
ley. Natchez  derives  Its  name  from  a  noted  tribe  of  Indians,  and  has  a  historical  record 
full  of  vicissitudes.  Its  site  was  chosen  by  the  French  in  1700  as  tlie  chief  place  of  a 
number  of  proposed  settlements  in  the  lower  Mississippi  territory  ;  was  settled  about 
1718,  and  was  a  Frencli  military  and  trading  post  68  years,  when  it  passed  Into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Next,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  ;  then  by  treaty  in  1798 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  t>ecame  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Seventeen  years  later  the  scat  of  government  was  removed  to  Jacl^n.  It  wss  de- 
sUoyed  by  the  Indians  in  1729,  has  been  laid  in  ruin  once  by  a  tornado,  and  was  cap- 
tured during  the  civil  war  by  Farragut.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  many 
wealthy  planters,  and  is  still  a  typical  southern  city,  witii  broad,  handsomelv  laid-out 
streets,  and  residences  adorned  with  large  gardeua.  A  national  cemetery  is  situated  on 
a  blnfl  adjoining  the  city.    Pop.  'SO,  10.101. 

VATCHITO'CHXB,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Huaxteco-maya  family,  presenting  the 
same  characteristics  as  the  Natchez,  and  who  formerly  Inhabited  lands  along  the  Red 
Kiver  in  Louisiana.  Here,  on  an  island,  tlicy  possessed  a  fortified  town,  which  they 
were  forced  by  the  Natchez  to  evacuate,  when  the  latter  were  expelled  by  the  French 
from  their  own  territory  in  1781  and  forced  to  flee  into  Texas.  The  Natchitoches 
united  with  the  Caddoes,  witli  whom  the  few  of  them  who  still  exist  continue  to  live. 

V&TOHHO'OHBS,  a  parish  in  n.w.  Louisiana,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Saline  bayou, 
and  drained  by  Bed  river;  1286  sq.  m.;  pop.  *90,  25,836,  chiefly  of  American  birth, 
inclnd.  colored.  The  surface  Is  mostly  lev^  and  heavily  wooded,  and  there  are  several 
lakes.  The  soil,  especially  in  the  river  bottoms,  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions 
are  Indian  com,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Other  staples  are  cattle  and  wool.  Inter- 
sected by  the  Natchitoches  and  Bed  Biver  Valley  railroad.   Co.  seat,  Natchitoches. 

XATIO  IDS,  a  family  of  gasteropod  moUusks,  of  the  section  branekiUra,  order  proao- 
bntnchiata,  sub-section  lu>lo$tomata.  See  Invertebrate  Animals.  This  sub-section 
also  includes  tUc  periwinkles,  rivcr-suails,  top-shells,  ear-shells,  tooth-shells,  and  limpets. 
In  naiieida  the  shell  is  globular,  of  few  whorls,  small  spire,  outer  lip  acute  ;  foot  very 
large ;  mantle  lobca  hiding  more  or  less  of  the  shell.  The  most  important  fossil  genus 
is  natiea,  in  which  the  shell  Is  thick,  smooth,  and  polished,  often  with  colored  mark- 
ings. Fossil  naticte  have  been  found  in  upper  Silurian,  Devonian,  carboniferous,  and 
Permian  formations,  and  they  are  abundant  in  the  triassic,  Jurassic,  cretaceous,  and 
tertiary.  The  family  is  extensive,  and  is  distributed  throughout  all  seas.  The  follow- 
ing genera  are  now  recognized  :  natica,  »urinatia,  neveiita,  poliniees,  mammilla,  eer- 
nina,  amaura,  amauropett,  natici/ia.  and  tigaretua.  most  of  the  species  belonging  to 
these  genera  being  found  on  the  American  coasts.  They  are  carnivorous,  feeding  upon 
other  molluaks,  and  also  upon  dead  fish.  The  teetli,  situated  upon  the  lingual  ribbon, 
enable  them  to  perforate  shells.  Some  of  them  moke  a  pecuAar  nest  in  the  sand.  In 
the  shape  of  a  bowl.  In  which  the  eggs  with  their  embryo  shells  are  contained,  each  in 
a  small  cell ;  and  tliey  were  formerly  mistaken  for  corals. 

HAHOK,  a  town  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad;  17 
miles  w.  of  Boston.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Natick  Centre,  North  Natick,  South 
Natlck,  West  Port,  North  Port,  and  Felchvllie,  and  was  incorporated  in  1671>.  It 
contains  a  public  park,  several  commons,  one  having  a  soldiers'  monument,  another  a 
monument  Ui  memory  of  John  Eliot,  the  head  of  CoSiltuate  lake,  one  of  the  sources  of 
Boston's  water  supply,  several  ponds  used  for  pleasnre  and  water-power,  a  stretch  of  the 
Charles  river,  the  Morse  Institute  (public  library  and  reading  rooms),  Bacon  public 
library,  library  and  museum  of  the  historical  aad  natural  history  society,  high  school, 
national,  savings,  and  co-operative  banks,  and  gas  and  electric  light  plants.  The  princi- 
pal industries  are  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  and  shirts.  The  city  was  fcr  several 
years  the  residence  of  Henry  Wilson.  John  Eliot  brought  the  settlement  of  "praying 
Indians  "  from  Nwantum  to  NatitA  in  1651,  and  eataulahed  a  church  there  In  1860. 
Fop.  '90,  0,118. 

VAXnm  (Lat.  ua^  from  note^  bom),  a  word  used  In  two  distinct  senses.  1.  A 
state  or  Indepei^ent  sod^  mdted  hj  common  political  institutions;  2.  An  aggregate 
mass  M  persons  eonnected  bf  ties  of  blood  and  lineage,  aad  sometimes  of  langnage. 
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Hie  modern  dogma  of  nationalUm,  as  maintaioed  by  a  class  of  contiDeotal  poliUcians, 
EtartB  from  an  assumption  that  a  nation  in  the  latter  sense  ought  necesaarlly  to  be  also  a 
nation  in  the  former,  and  endeaTors  to  assign  limits  to  the  several  races  of  Europe,  with 
the  view  of  erecting  each  into  a  distinct  state,  separated  from  otlier  states  or  national- 
ities. The  extreme  politicions  of  the  national  school  seem  to  consider  the  Bupposed 
rights  of  nationalities  as  paramount  even  to  the  obligations  of  treaties,  and  the  political 
conjunction  of  one  nationality  with  another  is  looked  on  by  them  as  an  adequate  ground 
for  a  revolt  or  separation,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  whether  the  nationality  i» 
well  or  Ul  governed.  In  point  of  fae^  the  different  races  in  Europe  are  so  commiagled, 
that  any  reconstruction  of  the  political  map  of  Europe,  on  ethnological  principles, 
would  be  impc»gible,  even  if  durable.  The  blood  of  nine-tenths  of  Europe  has  been 
mixed  within  the  historical  period.  The  test  of  language,  on  which  nationality  has 
sometimes  been  based,  is  a  deceptive  one,  in  so  far  as  it  is  indefinite  and  perpetually 
fluctuating.  The  people  on  the  frontier  between  two  races,  as  in  the  south  Tyrol,  gener- 
ally speak  two  languages.  Then  we  have  dialects,  like  the  Walloon,  the  QrOdnerischof 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  Itomansch  of  the  Griaons — as  also  the  Breton,  Wel^,  Gaelic  and 
Irish  languages,  which  could  hardly  be  made  the  basis  of  independent  communllies. 
The  well-being  of  the  people  governed  is  properly  the  end  of  all  goremment,  and  it  has 
practically  not  been  always  found  that  a  state  ia  Setter  governed  when  it  consistB  of  one 
race  only,  than  when  it  includes  an  aggregate  of  races.  Higlily  diversified  uatioaalities 
may  be  united  in  one  political  system,  provided  only  that  the  government  respects  and 
consults  the  peeuliailues  of  the  seveial  races  and  does  not  attempt  to  force  the  usages, 
habits,  or  language  of  one  on  the  rest.   Bee  Etokoloqt. 

SATIOVAL  CONVEHTIOV,  an  assembly  of  deputies  of  the  people,  which  assumed  the 
whole  government  of  France  on  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  in  1793.  When  the  nation- 
al assembly  (see  Asbeublt,  National)  had  decreed  the  sus^nsion  of  the  king,  Aug. 
lOti),  1792,  it  appointed  the  election  of  the  national  convention,  which  commenced  its 
sittings  Sept.  81st.  Its  first  act  was  to  declare  France  a  republic,  Sept.  asth.  Upon 
this  followed  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  idng.  Through  the  Bum>ort  of  ex- 
cited mobs,  the  extreme  Jacobin  party  became  predominant  in  the  convention;  where, 
from  the  elevated  seats  on  which  its  members  sat,  it  received  the  name  of  the  mouatain 
parQr,  The  revolutionM^  trilmnai  was  established ;  the  chief  administration  of  affairs  was 
intrusted  to  the  committee  of  pudtie  safety,  which  exercised  the  most  despotic  powers. 
The  Girondists  (q.v.),  at  first  a  powerful  party  in  the  convention,  were  destroyed,  many 
of  them  perishing  by  the  guillotine;  and  a  new  constitution,  thoroughly  democratic,  watt 
adopted  Aug.  lOtn,  179S ;  but  its  operation  was  suspended  until  peace  should  be  restored. 
Meanwhile,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country  displayed  marvelous  energy;  almost  a 
million  of  citizens  heing  placed  under  arms,  and  immense  provision  of  all  warlike  storea 
made  by  means  of  requisitions.  They  also  proceeded  with  merciless  severity  against  their 
political  opponents,  dealing  with  them  as  traitors;  hundreds  of  thousands  were  thrown 
into  prison ;  and  the  number  who  died  by  the  guillotine  increased  daily  botti  in  Paris 
and  throughout  France.  The  national  convention  itself  latterly  became  subject  to  the 
dictatorial  power  of  Robespierre;  many  of  its  members  were  guillotined  within  a  few 
weeks;  and  independent  opinion  was  no  longer  expressed.  The  overthrow  of  Robes- 
pierre was  followed  by  a  great  reaction ;  the  Jacobins  were  suppressed;  and  finally, 
the  national  convention,  after  concluding  peace  with  Prussia  and  Spain,  dissolved  itself 
Oct.  aetli,  1795  (4th  Brumi^  of  the  year  IVA  leaving  to  the  mition  a  new  constituUoa, 
which  placed  the  goveiiiment  in  the  hands  ox  a  directory  (q.T.). 

HATIOVAL  COTZHAHT.    See  Cotbhant. 

VATIOVAL  DEST.    See  Dbbt,  National. 

SATZOVAL  EDUCATION.  The  general  subject  of  education  has  been  already  treated 

under  that  bead.  By  the  term  "  national  education"  is  understood  (1)  the  means  taken 
by  the  body  of  any  nation,  either  through  the  state  or  other  oi^anizations,  for  educating 
the  people  ;  (3)  the  objects  which  the  nation  ought  to  place  be^re Itself  In  Itseducationu 
measures.  These  questions  involve  the  whole  inner  and  outer  history  of  education,  and 
are  far  too  large  and  important  to  be  capable  of  such  treatment  here  as  would  convey 
accurate  notions  to  the  reader.  All  we  can  do  Is  to  glance  sU^tly  at  Uw  history  of  ma 
two  branches  into  which  the  subject  divides  itself.  Among  ancient  nations,  and  among 
not  a  few  nations  now  existing,  education  In  any  definite  sense  did  not,  and  does  not, 
exist  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  children  grow  up  in  refiective  or  unreflective 
imitation  pf  their  fathers.  But  at  all  times,  nations  which  hare  quite  emerged  from  the 
savage  state,  have  had  some  more  or  less  org  inized  scheme  of  education  for  the  leisured 
and  eoverniD^  classes.  The  purpose  kept  In  view  in  such  education  has  been  to  fit  the 
pupils  to  discharge  certain  duties  of  war  or  government.  In  addition  to  this,  the  priest- 
hood had  the  education  which  their  traditionary  hymns,  laws,  and  customs  afforded. 
That  man  as  such,  apart  from  any  special  practical  ends,  should  be  educated,  was  an 
idea  late  of  being  recognized,  and  occurred  first  to  the  Greeks,  to  whom  tiie  world  owes 
so  much.  But  neither  among  them  nor  their  imitators,  the  Bomans,  was  the  education 
t^f  the  maaea  of  the  people  ever  contemplated  Education,  properly  so  called,  was  con- 
fined to  a  few.   In  the  centuries  whidi  succeeded  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
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Church  was  the  great  e<1ucating  body — tralniag  those  intended  for  the  service  of  the 
altar,  not  oaly  in  Christian  doctnoe,  but  in  all  the  learning  of  the  past.  This,  at  least, 
was  the  general  tendency  of  education  in  the  church.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reforma- 
tion  in  the  16th  c.  that  learning,  even  to  the  limited  extent  of  reading  and  writing,  was 
considered  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit  by  any  save  those  who,  In  some  form  or  other, 
were  destined  to  be  drawn  within  the  clerical  ranlu.  The  reformation  introduced  the 
idea  of  educating  the  masses  of  the  people — the  leaders  of  this  movement  being,  no 
doubt,  forced  to  this  conclusion  hy  the  necessity  which  their  view  of  man's  personal 
religious  obligations  imposed  on  them.  It  was  manifestly  a  corollary  from  the  position 
they  tooli  up  that  everjf  man's  intellect  should  be  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  read,  and 
inauire,  and  think  for  Itself.  It  was  only  very  slowly  that  no  large  a  conception  of  the 
epaere  of  education  could  be  given  effect  to,  Gradually,  however,  popular  schools  arose 
in  many  parts  ot  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  In  Germany,  and  the  number  of 
gymnasia  or  grammar-schools  was,  during  the  same  period,  increased.  In  Scotland,  so 
early  as  1606,  the  government  took  up  the  matter,  and  ordained  that  there  should  be  a 
school  as  well  as  a  church  in  every  parish,  at  the  same  time  providing  for  their  mainte- 
nance by  a  tax  on  land,  and  for  their  management  by  putting;  them  under  a  certain  num-  • 
ber  of  those  who  paid  the  tax  conjoined  with  the  minister  or  the  parish — all  heme  sub- 
iect  to  the  presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  they  were  situated.  The  example  oi  Scot- 
land cannot  be  said  to  have  been  followed  on  anything  like  a  national  scale  by  any 
countiy  till  after  the  French  revolution  bad  exhausted  itself.  Since  1815,  the  distinguish- 
ing idea  of  government  administration  may  be  said  to  be  the  necessity  of  educating  the 
people,  arui  atlthcpeopU — even  the  outcast  and  the  criminal.  During  the  last  fifty  years, 
all  tlic  German  states,  and  more  especially  Prussia  and  Saxony,  have  developed  excellent 
national  systems  of  education,  and  France  has  followed  their  example.  Russia  and  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  are  also  now  organizing  primar}'  instruction;  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  In  all  Eoropean  rauntiies,  they  are  making  provision  for  the  insAmction  and 
jnofesdonal  trdning  of  the  teachers  io  normal  schools  (q.v.)  Tlie  schools  for  instruct- 
ing the  middle  classes,  and  grammar  schools  (Frencli,  lyciet;  German,  gymnaaivmt), 
whose  object  Is  to  prepare  pupiln  for  the  universities,  have  received  increased  attention. 
Universities  themselves,  too,  have  been  furtlier  developed,  their  curriculums  extended  in 
range,  their  objects  elevated,  and  tlieir  number  increased. 

To  return  to  primaTV  instruction.  In  England  there  was  no  national  system,  properly 
so  called  before  1970,  but  voluntary  efforts  were  largely  aidai  by  the  state  in  the  form 
of  privy  council  grants.  These  grants  were  also  extended  to  Scotland,  as  it  became 
necessaiy  to  supplement  the  parochial  schools  there,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population. 
The  principal  conditions  on  which  these  grants  were  made  were  that  they  were  only  to 
ruppUment  local  efforts,  that  the  schools  ^ould  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a 
government  inspector,  and  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  them.  As  much  additional 
religious  instruction  might  be  given  as  the  school  managers  pleased,  but  no  schools  were 
admitted  to  privy  council  aid  from  whiob  the  Bible  was  excluded.  Under  the  stimulus 
afforded  by  these  grants,  the  educational  wants  of  England  were,  after  1889»  to  a  great  extent 
supplied ;  Irat  many  districts  were  left  unprovided  with  schools,  and  many  more  very  badly 
supplied.  In  1870  an  important  measure,  entitled  "An  act  to  provloe  for  public  ele- 
me^aiy  education  in  England  and  Wales,"  was  passed  by  parliament,  according  to  which 
it  is  enacted  that  "there  siiall  be  provided  for  every  school  district  a  sufflcicnt  antount 
or  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools  available  for  all  the  children  resident  in 
such  district,  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  other- 
wise made."  It  is  enacted  furtner,  that  all  children  attending  these  schools  whose 
parents  are  unable,  from  poverty,  to  pay  anything  towards  their  education,  sliall  he 
admitted  free,  and  the  expenses  so  incurred  be  discharged  from  local  rates.  The  new 
sduwis  are  placed  In  each  district  under  "school-boards"  invested  with  great  powers— 
among  others,  that  of  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  An  act  in 
most  respects  similar  to  the  above  was  passed  in  1873  for  Scotland,  whose  educational 
wants  had  previously  been  well  supplied. 

In  Ireland,  a  national  system,  instituted  and  maintained  by  the  state,  exists,  and 
one  of  its  main  features  Is  the  separation  of  the  religious  from  the  secular  teaching — at 
least  in  theory.  The  extent  to  which  this  principle  has  been  encroached  upon  in  the 
course  of  working  out  the  scheme,  is  not  accurately  known,  but  is  worthy  of  special 
In^iry. 

In  the  British  colotdes,  as  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  adequate  state  systana  of  educa- 
tion have  been  prorided  on  the  basis  of  the  secnlarprlneiple.  See  the  articles  Nationax 
Bddcation,  Ststbhb  of,  and  Pbivy  Council,  CoHHrrrEE  of,  on  Education. 

VATIOVAL  XDVOATIOV,  Stbtems  of,  the  provision  made  by  various  states  for  the 
education  of  their  citizens.  In  England  the  term  national  education  is  commonly  used 
as  implying  only  a  provision  made  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Bat  it  &  capabte  of  a  much  more  extensive  application,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  la 
which  the  state  provides  for  the  education  of  the  people,  the  state  regulates,  more  or 
less,  all  Instruction,  from  that  of  the  primary  school  to  that  of  the  university.  In  Eng- 
land, national  education  in  this  sense  has  no  existence.  Tlie  parish  schools  (q.v.)  of 
Sco^and  at  one  time  were  all  but  national,  but  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country 
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ffradually  depriTed  them  of  that  character.  The  imperfect  means  adopted  tosupply  the 
deficiency  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  described  under  the  head  of  Pritt  Coumcil, 
Committee  of,  on  £duc&tiom.  See  also  Common  f^CHOOLs ;  Edocation  ;  Indus- 
TRiAi.  Schools;  Repormatort  Schools,  etc.  In  Ireland  the  foundation  of  a  really 
national  system  was  laid  in  1888  in  the  "national  scliools"  (supplemented  since  by  the 
queen's  coUeges  and  university),  Uie  principle  of  which  is  briefly  stated  under  Ibblahd. 
These  sdiools  hare  exhibited  a  steady  and  even  surprising  progress,  when  we  consider 
the  determined  opposition  they  have  met  with  from  powerful  et^esiastical  parties,  both 
Catholic  aad  Protestant.  In  several  of  the  British  colonies  the  local  legislatures  have 
boldlv  dealt  with  the  question  on  the  national  principle,  in  opposition  to  the  denomina- 
tional.   Bee  Victoria. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  national  system  in  various  coun-  ' 
tries,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  matters  as  to  which  we  have  to  look  for  instruction  to 
foreign  experience.   Before  doing  so,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  eBtablisfament  of  national  education  amon^  ourselves.   And  first,  in  Oreat  Britain 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education,  and  of  all  interference  with  educa- 


beginnmg  with  voluntaryism  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  had  passed  on  to  the  doctrine  of 
lames  faire  in  politics.  The  others  were  chiefly  speculative  persons,  deeply  imbued  with 
the  same  doctrine,  who,  profoundly  disbelieving  in  the  wisdom  of  statesmen  and  the 
capacity  of  officials,  and  apparently  in  the  po^ibility  of  foresight  in  large  affairs,  held 
that  the  state  should  undertake  as  little  as  possible,  and  leave  things  to  what  they  cdled 
their  natural  course.  The  arguments  used  by  these  two  classes  were  not  always  alike. 
Individuals  of  the  former  class  were  apt  to  go  back  to  the  reUgious  ground  from  which 
they  started,  maintaining  that  education  ought  to  be  religious,  that  the  state  ought  not 
to  teach  reli^on,  that  therefore  e<^ucation  was  out  of  the  province  of  the  state  But 
what  the  spokesmen  of  iKith  classes  most  insisted  on  was  this:  that  educatioa  should  he 
left  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  or  rather,  to  the  voluntary  action  of  individuals, 
single  or  combined.  It  was  in  that  way,  they  declared,  that  the  education  of  the  peo^e 
could  be  most  beneficially  carried  on ;  for  so  carried  on,  it  would  always  be,  both  In  kind 
and  in  extent,  what,  on  the  whole,  the  circumstances  of  the  people  required.  In  the 
Junds  of  government,  they  said,  an  educational  system  must  be,  more  or  less,  an  instru- 
ment  of  state.  And,  at  the  beat,  the  e:(tent  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  provided 
must  depend  upon  the  will  of  persons  who  might  be  very  i^orant  of  the  wants  of  the 
people.  They  used  declamation  about  the  btui  way  in  which  governments  did  every, 
thing  they  attempted;  alwut  the  danger  of  creating  a  host  of  new  officials;  and  about  toe 
Impropriety  of  interfering  with  natural  laws,  and  of  discouraging  voluntary  agency. 
Then  they  enlarged  upon  the  great  progress  which  education  had  made  in  England  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  independently,  as  they  said,  of  the  state — mainlining  not 
only  that  it  Had  been  as  great  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  permitted,  but  that 
it  was  almost  as  much  as  the  state  had  accomplished  in  any  country;  and  that  it 
proved  that  in  England,  supply  and  demand,  or  the  voluntuy  principle,  would  soon 
jwovide  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  The  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
supply  of  education,  so  far  as  it  was  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  state,  bad  come  from 
the  benevolent  exertions  of  individuals.  But  their  chief  reliance  was  upon  the  agency 
of  individuals  or  societies  inspired  by  benevolence  or  religious  zeal.  They  h^d  that  the 
same  objections  did  not  apply  to  vohmtary  organizations  which  lay  asainst  the  state; 
they  declared  that  It  was  the  great  glory  of  England  to  accomplish,  l>y  audi  means, 
things  which  elsewhere  were  attempted  only  b^  the  state.  Combined  Toluntaty  action, 
they  said,  was  consonant  with  the  national  habits  and  institutions;  it  was  a  part  of  the 
system  which  had  made  the  English  a  free,  self-reliant,  and  enterprising  race;  It  ^lould 
be  fostered,  not  discouraged;  and  it  was  worth  our  while  to  pay  a  price,  if  necessary, 
rather  than  let  it  be  superceded  by  the  action  of  the  state. 

It  was  answered,  first,  that  the  commercial  principle  of  supply  and  demand,  unless 
supplemented  by  the  benevolence  of  individuals,  could  not  be  expected  to  edncate  the 
{Kople  except  bv  very  slow  degrees;  that  education  must  create  the  demand  for  edoca- 
tion; that  chihfren  of  the  lower  classes  in  large  towns,  unless  assistance  or  stimulation 
came  to  them  from  without,  had  at  present  no  more  chance  of  receiving  instruction  than 
if  they  were  living  in  Africa.  And  the  nation  would  lose  incalculably  by  delay  in  edu- 
cating the  masses;  for  nothing  would  so  greatly  increase  its  power  and  prosperity,  so 
materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  humbler  classes,  as  the  education  of  the  whole 
people.  The  importance  of  voluntaty  agencies  was  admitted;  but  why  was  the  state  to 
be  precluded  from  at  least  co-operating  with  them?  The  state,  it  was  sidd,  had  a  greater 
interest  in  educating  the  people  than  any  of  her  citizens  could  have ;  and,  moreovei^ 
this  was  the  real  question — could  undertake  it  more  successfully.  Voluntary  agency, 
it  was  maintained,  was  too  slow,  too  uncertain,  too  spasmodic  in  operation,  to  be  per- 
manently and  solely  relied  upon  in  a  matter  of  such  great  national  concern.  The  friends 
of  state  action  confidently  appealed  to  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  as  showing  the 
superior  efficiency  of  state  education,  and  pointed  to  the  effects  which  government  stim- 
ulation, on  a  limited  scale,  bad  had  at  home.  It  is  now  several  years  since  this  contro- 
versy was  at  its  height.  The  voluntaries  have  tAace  that  been  acqideadng  In  the  int» 
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ference  of  the  state  with  education ;  and  recently,  several  of  their  foremost  men  have 
frankly  admitted  that  they  had  been  mistaken,  and  tliat  the  state,  by  what  it  has  done 
for  education,  has  made  good  its  claim  to  the  regulation  of  it.  The  course  of  political 
events  has  recently  added  greatly  to  the  importance  of  popular  education ;  and  at  present 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  practically  no  opposition  upon  principle  to  the  control  of 
education  by  the  state. 

There  have  always,  however,  been  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  sys- 
tem more  formidable  than  the  opposition  of  private,  bodies,  and  these  are  well-nigh  inev- 
lUble. 

The  most  important  of  them  are  those  which  are  coneemed  with  the  place,  if  any,  to 
be  assigned  to  reli^on  in  tlie  school  instruction.  Upon  this  matter  there  is  a  conflict  of 
opinions  which  seems  almost  irreconcilable.  A  party,  which  is  growliu  in  numbers, 
■nd  which  is  respectable  from  its  activity  and  intelligence,  liolds  that  the  state  should 

E've  nothing  but  secular  instruction;  that  religion  is  beyond  its  province,  and  should  not 
I  taught  within  its  schools;  that,  indeed,  with  a  population  divided  into  numerous 
sects,  a  practicable  scheme  of  state  education  embracmg  religion  cannot  be  devised.  To 
this  party  a  portion  of  the  English  voluntaries  now  seems  disposed  to  ally  itself.  There 
are  others  who  l>elieve  It  possible  to  teach  an  undenominational  Christianity  in  schools; 
who  desire  that  the  state  schoolmaster  should  confine  himself  to  this;  and  that  dogmatic 
teaching  should  be  left  to  tlie  religious  bodies.  A  third  party  hold  that  dogmatic  teach- 
ing should  be  given  in  slate  schools;  tliat  religious  teaching,  to  have  any  value,  must  be 
dogmatic;  but  tliat  arrangements  mi^t  be  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  children 
by  persons  of  their  own  persuasions;  and,  at  any  rate,  that  children  should  be  exempted 
from  the  religious  instniotion  given  in  a  scboal  if  their  parents-  should  so  desire.  The 
most  numerous  body  of  all  are  satisfied  with  the  system  of  aiding  denominational  schools 
which  now  exists;  because  they  approvcf  of  schools  being,  as  for  the  most  part  they  now 
■re,  under  clerical  superviuoo,  and  fear  that  by  any  change  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
Upon  education  wouldbe  weakened.  Among  the  managers  of  church  of  England  schoou 
fault  is  scarcely  found  with  more  than  one  point  in  the  old  substitute  for  a  system ;  there 
was  an  incessant  agitation  a^inst  the  "conscience  clause,"  which  the  state  has  placed 
among  the  conditions  of  its  aid,  stipulating  that  religious  instruction  should  not  be  given 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  parent.  Between  the  aenomi  nationalist  and  the  secularist 
tbere  is  a  difference  which  scarcely  admits  of  compromise,  and  is  a  serious  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  any  national  system.  The  former  is  naturally  opposed  to  any  scheme  for 
supplementing  the  denominational  system — for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  classes 
which  this  system  does  not  educate — unless  it  include  religious  teocli'ng. 

The  question  of  religions  instruction  has  been  found  a  troublesome  one  in  nenrty 
every  country  where  the  state  regulates  education,  and  tbere  is  nothing  more  instructive, 
in  foreign  experience,  tlwn  the  ways  in  which,  in  different  systems,  this  difflculty  has 
been  disposed  of.  Next  to  this,  the  most  important  thing  to  be  ol^rved  is  the  parts 
which,  in  different  systems,  are  assigned  to  the  state  and  to  the  locality  respectively;  for 
it  is  unc[ueBtionable  that  there  are  some  dani^ers  attacliing  to  state  education,  when  the 
influence  of  the  state  is  preclominant,  and  that  the  function  of  the  state  in  education 
must  be  carefully  defined.  By  the  mere  selection  of  school-books,  the  state  could  pow- 
erfully influence  the  rising  generation ;  and  in  Austria,  and.  it  is  said,  in  France  also, 
the  school  has  been  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  of  state  policy.  With  a  popular  gov- 
erament,  however,  there  is  not  much  risk  of  it  l>eing  used  for  sinister  purposes;  and  in 
this  country  we  are  in  more  danger  of  having  recourse  too  little  to  the  powers  of  the 
state  than  of  tru.iting  it  too  mucli.  The  possibility  of  making  education  compulsory  is 
another  matter  upon  which  foreign  svstems  of  education  throw  much  light:  we  are  per- 
haps more  interested  in  noting  how  far  indirect  methods  can  be  resorted  to  for  compel- 
ling attendance  at  tlie  schools.  Upon  the  limits  of  the  instruction  which  should  be 
attranpted  in  schools  for  the  poorer  classcB — a  subject  which  has  been  much  discussed  in 
cranection  with  the  Rof  ised  Code  of  1861— «nd  npon  the  results  of  government  regula- 
tion of  the  middle  and  upper  schools  also,  there  is  much  to  be  leuned  from  the  foreign 
educaUonal  systems.   We  be^  with 

State  Education  in  SoUand. 

There  are  several  countries  in  wliich — if  school  statistics  could  be  taken  as  a  test — 
popular  instruction  is  more  widely  diffused  than  it  is  in  Holland;  but  in  no  European 
country  is  it  so  uncommon  to  meet  a  man  who  cannot  easily  read  and  write.  The  pri- 
mary schools  of  Holland  have  a  high  reputation  for  the  solidity  of  the  instruction  they 
impart,  and  have,  b>'  competent  observers,  been  declared  to  be  the  bmt  In  Europe.  A 
small  and  wealthy  state — rich,  too,  in  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens — with  a  population 
singnlarly  docile  and  orderly,  the  task  of  educating  the  people  has  been  for  Holland 
exceptionally  free  from  difficulty.  It  liad  the  start  of  most  other  European  nations  in 
the  work  of  popular  education.  So  far  back  as  1811  its  primary  schools  had  been  cele- 
brated in  a  report  by  the  famous  Cuvier.  It  has  had  an  education  law  since  1800;  and 
of  this  law,  though  it  underwent  modification  In  18OT,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
•oeoimt.  SetMjndiuy  education  in  Holland  was  officially  instituted  and  organized  for 
the  first  time  hy  the  law  of  Mar,  1868. 

On  the  tace  of  it,  the  law  of  1806  seemed  far  from  making  a  complete  proviso  for 
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the  education  of  the  people;  it  left  much — \a  any  other  countrr,  it  wonld  have  been  a 
great  deal  too  much — to  the  public  epirit  of  local  authoritios.  It  did  not  make  educa- 
tion compulsory;  it  did  not  even  enforce  the  sstabllshment  of  public  schoolB;  but  it  pro- 
vided for  two  tliingB  being  done  thoroughly — the  inspection  of  the  schools  and  the  eiam- 
ination  of  the  teachers — and  to  this  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  its  eminent  success. 
Each  province  of  Holland  was  formed  into  a  certain  number  of  school-districts,  and  over 
each  school-district  was  placed  an  inspector.  The  inspector  was  made  suprone  over 
primary  instruction  in  his  district.  He  was  a  member  of  every  Bcbool-committee,  and 
school-committees  could  be  named  only  with  his  concurrence;  no  teacher,  public  or 
private,  could  exercise  his  calling  without  his  permission;  and  he  in^)ected  eveiy  school 
]n  his  district  twice  a  year.  The  united  inspectors  of  tlie  province  formed  the  provin- 
cial commission  for  primary  education.  This  commission  met  three  times  a  year,  and 
received  from  each  of  its  members  a  report  upon  his  district;  once  a  year,  it  sent  a  dep- 
uty to  the  Hague,  to  form  with  the  deputies  from  other  provinces,  a  conmiission  lo 
discuss  and  regulate  school-matters,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  for  the  home 
department  and  his  inspector  general.  The  inspectors  in  the  various  provinces  were 
appointed  by  the  home  office,  on  the  presentation  of  the  provincial  commis^on.  It  hss 
been  said  that  in  Holland  public  spitit  is  very  strong.  State  employments  are  tbus 
deemed  very  honorable;  and  the  in^ctois  gave  their  services  gratuitously — receiving 
only  an  allowance  for  expenses.  It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  provincial  commission 
to  examine  teachers  for  certificates.  First,  the  teacher  had  to  get  a  ^neral  admitaon—i 
certificate  of  competency,  admitting  him  iuto  the  teaching  profession;  he  had  to  get  a 


of  certificates— the  first  or  second  grade  had  to  be  obtained  by  a  school-master,  public  or 
private,  in  the  towns;  the  third  grade  qualified  for  a  village  school;  the  fourth  grade 
was  for  under- masters  and  assistants.  To  the  highest  grades  were  admitted  those  can- 
didates only  who  gave  si^pis  of  a  di^tingvMed  culture.  For  public  masterships,  when 
they  fell  vacant,  a  competitive  examination  was  held;  the  successful  candidate  received 
his  tpeeial  admittioa — bia  appointment  to  exercise  his  profession  in  the  school.  For 
special  admission  as  a  private  teacher,  there  was  no  second  examination;  It  was  in  the 
power  of  the  municipality,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  inspector,  to  grant  It  upon  appli- 
cation. Although  there  were  no  obligatory  provisions  in  the  law,  the  provincial  and 
communal  administrations  were  charged  by  the  government  to  provide  the  means  of 
instruction  in  their  iocalitiea,  to  insure  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  teachers,  and  to 
obtain  a  regular  attendance  of  the  children  in  the  schools;  and  they  did  all  this  to  tlie 
best  of  their  ability.  Free  schools  for  the  poor  were  provided  in  the  towns;  in  the  vil- 
lages, schools  to  which  the  poor  were  admitted  gratuitouslv.  Every  effort  was  used, 
both  by  the  lay  authorities  and  the  cler^,  to  draw  poor  children  into  the  schools;  and 
the  school-masters  were  provided  with  incomes  much  superior  to  what  is  usually  paid  to 
school-masters  in  any  otner  European  countiy.  To  this  H.  Cuvier  attributed  much  of 
the  suc<»8s  of  the  Dutch  schools.  Some  of  the  best  scholars  were  kept  in  the  scliool  to 
assist  in  the  teaching;  they  became  under-maeters,  and  eventually  masters;  and  llius, 
even  l)efore  the  institution  of  normal  schools,  an  efl3cient  body  of  teachers  was  provided. 
Id  the  normal  schools  wliich  were  afterwards  established,  school -methods  and  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching  formed  a  more  prominent  part  of  the  instruction  than  in  those  of  other 
countries.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  free  schools  for  the  poor  in  towns  were  giving 
better  inatruction  tlian  could  be  obtained  by  tlie  lower  middling  classes;  and  intermediate 
sdiools  had  to  be  established  in  the  towns  (tumhen^ooUn),  in  which,  for  a  small  fee, 
an  excellent  education  was  provided.  Above  the  interme^te  school  was  the  French 
school,  in  which,  besides  a  sound  commercial  education,  modem  languages  were 
taught;  above  that  was  the  Latin  school,  giving  a  classical  education,  and  preparing  for 
the  universities.  The  classical  schools  and  the  universities  of  Holland  do  not  receive 
from  foreign  observers  the  commendation  so  freely  bestowed  upon  the  other  parts  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  country. 

Undv  this  law,  the  public  schools  were  nou-denomlnatilonal;  no  dogmatic  Instruc- 
tion was  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  or  in  the  school;  but  the  instruction  was  to  he  snch 
as  to  "  train  its  recipients  for  the  exercise  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues."  The  religi- 
ous education  of  the  children,  however,  was  not  overlooked.  The  ^vernment  exhorted 
the  clergy  of  the  different  communions  to  take  upon  them  the  religious  instruction^  of 
children  of  their  own  persuasions;  and  this  the  clergy  willingly  did— giving  up  a  portion 
of  every  Sunday  to  this  duty.  The  school-master  instructed  the  children  in  the  truths 
common  to  all  religions,  and  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Jews  were  absent,  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  life  of  Christ.  M.  Cuvier,  iu  1811,  stated  that  he  found  the  edu<» 
tion  rellfdous,  though  not  dogmatic;  and  in  1886,  high  ntlsfacdon  with  it  was  expressed 
by  H.  Cousin,  an  earnest  advocate  of  religions  eimcation.  It  was  thought  that  the 
Dutch  schools  bad  proved  the  possibility  of  teaching  in  schools  an  unsectarian  Christian- 
ity. But  it  was  chiefly  upon  this  point  that  the  controversy  arose  which  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  1857;  and  as  re^rds  it,  it  cannot  be  said  that  thecontroversy  is  yet  ended. 

There  were  other  matters  which  excited  a  demand  for  the  alterations  then  made  in 
the  law.  The  constitution  of  1848  had  granted  the  liberty  of  instruction,  and  was  there- 
fore in  conflict  with  the  law  of  1806.  Toe  school-attendance  had  been  falling  off.  Some 
of  the  municipalities  had  been  evading  their  duty  to  the  school-masters  and  tiie  schools 
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It  was  thought  dedrable  that  the  duties  of  the  commune  In  regard  to  educfttlon  should 
be  c&refully  defined  by  law.  The  changes  made,  however,  were  not  of  much  practical 
importance. 

The  law  of  1857  granted  "liberty  of  instruction ;"  still  requiring  from  the  private 
teacher  the  certificate  of  competency,  it  rid  him  of  the  veto  of  the  municipality  and  the 
inspector.  It  expressly  prescribes  that  primary  schools,  in  each  commune,  shall  be  at 
the  commune's  charge;  tiiey  are  to  be  in  sufficient  number;  and  the  states'  deputies  and 
the  supreme  government  are  to  judge  whether,  in  any  commune,  they  are  in  sufficient 
number  or  not.  If  the  charge  of  its  schools  is  too  heavy  for  a  commune,  it  receives  a 
grant  in  aid,  of  which  the  st«te  and  the  province  each  contributes  half;  but  there  is  no 
fixed  point  at  which  the  commune  can  demand  this  aid.  The  law  fixes  the  minimum 
salary  for  a  schoolmaster  at  400  florins  (about  £84);  for  an  under-master  at  300  florins. 
(The  schoolmaster's  salary,  however,  is  usually  much  higher;  in  towns,  not  unfrequently 
four  times  m  much.)  It  provides  that  when  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  70,  the  master 
is  to  have  the  aid  oi  a  pupil-teacher;  when  it  exceeds  100,  of  an  under-master;  wiien  it 
exceeds  160,  of  an  under-master  and  assistant ;  for  every  BO  scholars  above  this  last  num- 
ber, he  is  allowed  another  pupil-teacher;  for  every  100  scholars,  another  under-master. 
School-fees  are  to  be  exacted  oaly  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  them;  and  the  munf- 
cipatities  are  enjoined  to  "provide  as  far  as  possible  for  the  attendance  at  school  of  all 
children  whose  parents  are  in  the  receipt  of  public  relief."  The  law  defines  the  sub- 
jects of  primary  instruction  as  follows:  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
geomcFUT,  of  Dutch  grammar,  of  geography,  of  history,  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  sing- 
ing. There  is  still  a  competitive  examination  for  the  office  of  public  sclioolmaster;  a 
hst  of  those  who  have  acquitted  themselves  best  is  made  up  by  the  inspector  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  communal  council,  and  from  this  list  the  selection  is  made  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  council.  For  the  provincial  commission,  consisting  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
province,  there  has  been  substituted  a  salaried  provincial  inspector;  and  the  proviucial 
mspectors  are  assembled  once  a  year  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  primary  instruction. 
The  minister  of  the  home  department,  assisted  by  a  referendary,  is  the  supreme  authority 
in  matters  connected  with  education. 

Upon  the  subject  of  religious  instruction,  the  law  was  left  unaltered.  The  enactment 
of  1857  provides  as  follows:  "Prinuuy  instruction,  while  it  imparts  the  information 
necessaiT,  is  to  tend  to  develop  tiie  reason  of  the  young,  and  to  tram  them  to  the  exercise 
of  all  Christian  and  social  virtues.  The  teacher  shall  abstain  from  teaching,  doing,  or 
permitting  anything  contrary  to  tiie  respect  due  to  the  convictions  of  Dissenters. 
Religious  instruction  is  left  to  the  different  religious  communions.  The  schoolroom  mav 
be  put  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of  children  attending  scboo!, 
out  of  school-hours. "  This  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  after  much  excited  discussion. 

In  1848,  all  relijdons  were,  in  Holland,  placed  by  the  taw  on  a  perfect  equality;  and 
immediately  thereiuter,  an  attack  was  begun  by  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  schools.  Professedly  neutral,  they  maintained  that  it  was  really 
Protestant,  and  probably  they  were  right.  The  schoolmasters,  on  the  demand  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  were  enjoined  to  comply  mere  strictly  with  the  law ;  and  thereupon 
there  began  among  the  orthodox  Protestant  bodies  a  violent  agitation  against  the  law — a 
movement  for  connecting  every  public  school  with  some  religious  communion.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  believing  that  In  Holland  neutral  schools  must  be  Protestant,  desired 
that  the  instruction  should  be  purely  secular;  and  a  considerable  party  among  the  Prot 
estanta  contended  for  the  same  omect  The  only  party  In  favor  of  the  existing  law 
were  the  rationalist  or  new-school  !nY>testants,  who  attach  more  important^  to  the  moral 
and  civilizing  side  of  Ctirlstianity  than  to  its  dogmatic  aspects.  Between  the  denom- 
inaiionalists  on  one  hand  and  the  secularists  on  the  other,  the  victory  fell  to  this  last 
party.  Of  course,  the  decision  was  a  compromise ;  and  neither  the  high  Protestant  party 
nor  the  Roman  Catholics  regard  it  with  satisfaction.  The  consequence  has  been  tliat, 
advantage  beinff  taken  of  the  newl;^-conceded  freedom  of  instruction,  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  m  the  number  of  pnvate  elementary  schools  conducted  on  the  denom- 
inational basis.  The  non-denominational  school  in  Holland  cannot  be  considered 
entirely  successful,  since  the  opposition  to  it  seems  to  be  leading  to  primary  education 
being  to  a  considerable  extent  taken  out  of  the  control  of  the  state. 

State  Sdueation  in  Smteerland. 

In  no  part  of  Europe  has  the  education  of  the  people  been  more  successfully  prose- 
cuted than  in  Switzerland.  In  all  the  cantons,  French  and  German,  it  has  been  carefully 
attended  to  by  the  governing  bodies;  and  for  small  eommunities,  provided  the  rulers 
have  intelligence  ana  public  spirit,  it  is  comparatively  a  simple  and  easy  task.  To  those 
who  are  interested  in  school-methods  and  school-management,  nothing  can  be  more 
instructive  than  the  education  of  the  Qerman  cantons.  Their  primary  schools  are  unsur- 
passed; those  of  the  canton  Aargau  have  a  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  Europe.  The 
experience  of  the  FVench  cantons  throws  light  upon  more  than  one  of  the  questions 
which  occur  in  the  construction  of  a  national  system.  It  is  with  the  latter  class  of 
questions  that  we  are  concerned;  and  to  the  French  cantons — Geneva,  Vaud,  Freiburg, 
Seufchatel,  and  ValiUs — the  following  statement  is  confined. 

In  these  five  cantons,  the  school-system  was,  until  recently,  the  same  in  its  main  out 
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lioes;  it  was  asystem  deainied  to  put  public  education  in  hannony  with  the  democratic 
couBtitutioDs  established  alter  the  war  of  the  Souderbund.  Id  Vaud,  it  waa  founded  in 
1846;  in  QeDeva  and  Freiburg,  in  1848;  in  the  Yalaie,  in  1849;  and  in  Neufchatel,  in 
1850.  In  Freiburg,  it  underwent  modification  in  1866.  Its  main  features  were  as  fol- 
lows: The  commuaes  were  required  to  provide  and  muntaln  public  schools,  the  state 
assisting  them  when  the  charge  became  too  heavy.  In  general,  every  place  with  more 
than  20  children  of  school-age  was  required  to  have  its  school ;  every  place  witn  more 
than  50  or  60,  a  second  school;  and  so  on.  Infant-schools  were  recommended  and  aided 
by  the  state,  but  their  establishment  was  not  made  obligatory.  The  council  of  state — 
the  supreme  executive — of  the  canton  appointed  a  board  of  public  iustruction  to  exercise 
the  government  of  education;  but  in  important  matters,  an  appeal  lay  from  this  body  to 
the  coundl;  and  by  the  council  only  could  a  master  be  dismissed.  The  munidpali^ 
appointed  a  communal  school-commuiee,  which  bad  the  local  superintendence  of  the 
schools.  Ministers  of  religion  were  eligible  for  this  body,  but  were  not  members  of  it 
by  virtue  of  office.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  school-committee  to  visit  tlie  schools  of  its 
commune  not  less  than  once  a  fortnight,  besides  holding  a  public  general  examination 
of  them  once  a  year.  The  teacher  required  to  get  a  certificate  of  capacity;  the  examina- 
tions for  the  certificate  being  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  public  instruction. 
In  Vaud,  however,  five  years'  service  in  a  public  school  exempted  a  teacher  from  the 
oblii^tioD  of  a  certificate;  and  in  other  cantons,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  rigidly 
lusted  on.  For  vacant  masterships,  there  was  a  competitive  examination,  to  which 
persons  qualified  by  certificate  or  service  only  were  properly  admitted;  in  Vaud,  how- 
ever, ffUling  qualified  persons,  other  candidates  niiglit  be  admitted  to  examination,  and 
provisionally  appointed.  In  Geneva,  Freiburg,  and  Valais,  there  were  school  inspectors 
who  periodicAlly  reported  to  the  board  of  public  iustruction;  Vaud  and  Neufchatel  had 
no  inspectors;  uie  duty  of  inspection  in  these  cantons  devolved  upon  the  school-com- 
mittee. The  subjects  taught  were  religion,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping,  geopnphy,  Swiss  history,  and  singing.  The  iuBtniction  given  had  two 
or  more  degrees  (m  Geneva,  eix  degrees),  according  as  these  subjects  were  taught  with 
more  or  less  ezten^on;  instruction  in  both  degrees  being  usuiuly  given  in  the  same 
school,  and  by  the  same  master.  Education  was  to  be  baled  upon  me  "  principles  of 
Christianity  and  democracy. "  Hours  were  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction ;  from 
the  ordinary  school-lessons  dogma  was  to  he  strictly  excluded;  and  it  was  regarded  as 
the  province  of  the  minister  of  religion,  not  of  tJie  schoolmaster,  to  give  religious 
instntction,  though  the  latter  was  not  prevented  from  giving  it  in  the  room  of,  and 
under  the  responsibility  of  a  miuister.  In  all  the  cantons,  except  Geneva,  educations 
was  made  compulsorr;  attendance  at  school  was  required  from  tiie  7th  to  the  ISth,  or 
from  the  8th  to  the  I6t1i  year.  If  children  were  privately  educated,  the  state  must  be 
satisfied  that  their  education  was  sufficient;  such  cbildrco  could  be  called  up  for  exam- 
ination with  the  scholars  of  the  public  schools,  and  if  found  inferior,  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  public  school.  A  certificate  of  emancipation  was  granted  when  the  obligatoiy 
course  had  been  fulfilled.  The  taw  contemplaiecl  that  the  instruction  should  be  gratu- 
itous, and  in  Geneva  and  the  Valais  it  was  gratuilous. 

In  Freiburg  the  scli^iol-system  was  framed  in  no  small  degree  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  democratic  party  a^inst  the  clerical  party.  U  provided  that  no  relig- 
ious socie^  Miould  be  allowed  to  teach  ;  that  pereons  educated  by  tlie  Jesuits  should  be 
incapable  of  holding  an;y  office  in  church  or  state;  it  Imposed  a  political  oath  upon  the 
schoolmaster;  it  prohibited  children  from  being  sent  to  a  private  school,  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  inspector  and  the  school-committee;  and  if  sent,  required  that  they  should 
come  up  for  exammation  every  half-year.  At  the  same  time  it  established  an  excellent 
programme  of  primary  instruction.  At  the  elections  of  1856  the  clerical  party  regained 
the  ascendency  in  Freiburg;  and  in  Jan.,  1856,  the  council  of  state  made  a  considerable 
alteration,  in  the  school-law.  It  reduced  the  programme  of  priman'  instruction;  !t  made 
the  clergyman  a  necessary  member  of  the  local  school-committee,  freed  the  teacher  from 
Uie  necessity  of  taking  an  oath,  and  relaxed  the  obligation  of  attendance  at  the  public 
schools,  givmg  parents  liberty  to  educate  their  children  at  home  or  at  private  schools.  In 
other  respects,  the  system,  as  above  described,  has  been  maintained  in  Freiburg.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  other  cantons. 

Tlie  law  as  regards  religious  instruclion  seems  to  work  with  tolerable  smoothness.  In 
Vaud,  it  appears  that  the  laxity  which  prevails  as  to  the  requirement  of  a  certificate 
sometimes  leads  to  the  admission  of  unqualified  persons  as  teachers;  and  in  Vaud  and 
Neufchatel,  complaint  is  made  of  llie  incapacity  of  tlie  school-committee  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  professional  inspection. 

In  the 4  cantons  in  which  education  is  bylaw  compulsory,  the  school- attendance 
is  found  to  be  no  better  than  in  Geneva,  where  it  is  not  compulsory.  In  these  cantons, 
the  law  provides  that  parents  not  sending  their  children  to  school  are  to  be  waroM;  if 
the  warning  be  neglected,  that  they  are  to  be  summoned  before  the  tribunals,  which  can 
punish  them  by  flue  or  imprisonment.  But  it  app>ears  tiiat,  in  point  of  fact,  the  tribunals 
are  never  resorted  to;  and  that  the  authorities  are  careful  not  to  Insist  upon  more  than 
the  people  are  easily  able  and  willing  to  comply  with.  In  the  Valais  the  school-year  need 
not  last  for  more  than  6  mouths.  In  Freiburg  the  vacation  may  last  for  8  months;  and 
the  inspector  may  exempt  from  attendance  at  school  children  who  are  sufficient^ 
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ftdvaneed,  and  chfldren  whose  labor  their  parents  rannot  do  without.  In  Vaud,  the  local 
school-committee  may  grant  to  children  above  13  years  of  age,  whose  labor  is  necessary 
to  tlieir  parents,  dispensations  wliich  iu  a  great  measure  exempt  them  from  attendance  at 
school;  the  master  may  grant  the  scholar  leave  of  absence  for  3  days  in  the  week;  the 
president  of  the  school-committee  may  grant  him  leave  for  a  week  at  a  time;  the  school- 
committee  itself  for  a  monlli  at  a  time.  It  appears  that  in  Vaud,  the  attendance  at  the 
schools  had  been  steadily  falling  off  from  1846,  the  date  of  the  law,  up  to  1858;  and  the 
attendance  of  the  children  whose  names  were  on  the  books  was  then  reported  to  be  br 
no  means  regular.  New  branches  of  industry  which  gave  employment  to  children  had 
been  introduced  into  the  canton;  and  the  council  of  public  instruction  seems  to  haTe 
been  compelled  (o  sacrifice  the  law  to  the  interests  of  families.  The  experiment  of  cwn- 
pulsory  education  cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded,  because  it  has  not  really  been  made. 
Id  French  Swlteerland. 

State  Education  in  France. 

At  the  head  of  the  education  of  France  is  the  minister  of  public  instruction;  he  is 
advised  and  assisted  by  the  imperial  council  of  public  inBtruciion,  a  body  the  members 
of  which  are-  appointed  by  the  crown  for  the  period  of  a  year.  The  minister,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  brings  before  the  council  for  discussion  projected  laws  and  decrees  on  public  educa- 
tion; he  is  bound  to  consult  it  respecting  the  programmes  of  study,  methoos,  and  books 
to  be  adopted  in  all  classes  of  public  schools.  Tlie  minister  has  succeeded  to  the  func- 
tions in  respect  of  education  which,  under  the  first  empire,  were  conferred  upon  the 
university  of  France;  he  is  head  of  the  university,  the  otncials  of  which  still  perform  a 
considerable  part  ia  the  maniuement  of  education,  but  do  so  under  his  control.  At 
re^Kcts  the  higher  and  the  profesdonal  education,  the  university  is  both  a  teaching  and 
an  examining  body,  granting  degrees  under  conditions  prescritied  by  the  minister  and 
council.  Tlie  administration  of  the  secondarj'  instruction  is  committed  to  it,  and  it 
shares  in  the  supervision  of  the  primary  instruction.  It  is  composed  of  18  academies, 
each  of  which  comprehends  several  depnrtnieuts.  These  academies  are  so  many  local 
centers  cf  the  department  of  public  instruction.  At  the  h«wl  of  each  is  a  rector;  the 
chief  officials  uniwr  him  are  called  academy  inspectors.  The  minister  of  public  Instruc- 
tion Is  also  rector  of  the  academy  of  Paris. 

The  academy  officials,  under  the  control  of  the  minister,  have  the  superintendence  of 
secondary  instruction  in  the  departments  within  the  academy's  jurisdiction;  tliere  Is  an 
inspector  for  each  department.  The  instruction  is  minutely  regulated,  as  to  the  quantity 
to  be  provided,  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  comprehended  in  it,  and  as  to  its  cost;  it  is  the 
ohief  duly  of  the  academy  inspectors  to  see  that  tlie  requirements  with  respect  to  it  are 
complied  with.  The  inspection  is  said  to  be  higlily  efficient.  The  lyceum  is  the  prin- 
cipal seminary  of  secondary  instruction:  in  general  the  chief  town  of  every  French 
department  has  its  lyceum.  There  is.  besides,  the  communal  college.  Every  town  of 
conuderable  population  has  its  communal  college.  The  lyceum  is  founded  and  main- 
tained  by  the  state,  with  aid  from  the  department  and  tlie  commime^;  the  communal 
college  is  founded  and  maintained  by  the  commune,  with  occasional  aid  from  the  state. 
The  instruction  given  in  the  communal  college  and  in  the  lyceum  is  substantially  tlie 
same  in  character;  in  the  lyceum  it  is  liic  more  extcnmve.  To  the  lyceum  there  is 
usually  attached  a  preparatorj-  school  for  tlic  younger  boys.  In  both  h'ceums  and  com- 
munal colleges  there  are  boarders  and  day-scholars.  French,  Ijatin,  Glreek,  and  mathe- 
matics are  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction ;  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  modern 
languages,  and  the  natural  sciences  are  also  taught.  The  course  at  the  lyceum  lasts  for 
six  years,  and  qualifies  for  the  degree  of  Imchelor  of  letters.  Religious  instruction  Is 
given — to  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  by  cliapliiins  attached  to  the  school;  to  tlie  Protest- 
ants, by  a  Protestant  minister  specially  apiwinted  to  tills  duty;  and  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek  or  Latin  is  read  daily  by  every  class.  In  the  lyceums,  the  average  charge  for 
day-scholars  is  from  110  francs  (I&2.00)  to  180  francs  (|86.00)  a  year  ;  Che  charge  for 
boarders  from  800  francs  ($160)  to  9U0  fmncs($180),  according  to  their  age  and  advance- 
ment. In  Paris,  the  charges  are  higher — from  $190  to  $300  a  year  for  hoarders,  and  from 
$30  to  $BU  a  year  for  day-scholars  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  lyceums  where  the  high- 
est charge  for  boarders  is  $110  a  year.  Tlierc  are  public  scliolnrships  (bourses)  founded 
by  the  state,  to  be  obtained  by  compclilion,  the  holders  of  which  afe  relieved  from  all 
cost.  _  The  education  given  is  in  no  respect  much  inferior — and  in  some  respects  it  is 
superior — to  that  which  is  to  be  had  at  an  enormous  cost  at  the  beet  English  public 
MihoolB;  it  is  far  superior  to  that  which,  at  a  far  higher  cost,  is  ordinarily  given  io  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  classes  in  England.  A  private  secondary  school  cannot  be  opened 
without  notice  to  the  public  authorities:  Ihey  must  be  satisfied  that  the  premises  are  suit- 
able; and  the  director  must  have  a  certificate  of  probation — showing  that  be  has  served 
five  years  ia  a  secondary  school— nnd  a  certifirate  of  competency  obtained  at  the  public 
examination  for  secondary  teachers.  The  academy  inspector  inspects  private  secondary 
schools,  but  only  to  see  that  the  pupils  are  properly  lodged  and  ted,  and  that  the  teach- 
ing contains  nothing  contrary  to  morality  and  the  laws.  The  minister  may,  however, 
dispense  with  the  certificate  of  probation,  and  holy  orders  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  Uie 
cettiflcat«  of  competency. 

A  law.  dated  June  31, 166S,  founded  a  new  course  of  study  in  seccmdarjr  schools—a 
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special  secondary  Inatroction.  The  object  of  the  special  secondaiy  instruction  I9  declared 
to  be  to  "found  the  sub-offlcers  of  ioaustry;"  instruction  in  living  languages  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  classical  instruction  of  the  secondaiy  schools;  the  elements  of  science  and 
its  applications  receive  great  attention — particular  regard  being  had  to  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  the  sciences  which  bear  upon  it.  The  teaching,  moreover,  is  intend^  to 
impart  what  may  be  called  a  sound  French  education.  A  normal  school  has  been 
founded  at  Ciuny  for  the  preparation  of  masters  for  tliis  special  secondary  instruction. 

For  primary  Instruction  in  France  an  excellent  basis  was  laid  by  M.  Oulzot's  law  of 
1883,  of  which,  indeed,  the  more  important  provisions  have  been  retwned.  Since  the 
re-establishment  of  the  French  republic  education  has  reijeatedly  been  the  subject  of 
legislation;  in  the  main,  the  provisions  as  to  primary  education  are  rcgulaled  by  the  laws 
passed  between  1850  and  1867.  Every  commune  must  maintain  an  elementary  school, 
either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other  communes;  in  founding  and  maintaining  its 
schools  it  is  to  be  aided,  if  necessary,  by  tlie  department  and  by  the  state.  It  must  liave 
taxed  itself  specially  for  the  sdiools  three  centimes  per  franc  of  rental  before  it  can 
clidm  aid;  the  department  must  faave  taxed  itself  specially  two  centimes  for  the  com- 
munal schools  before  the  state  is  resorted  to.  Up  to  the  present  year  a  certain  number 
of  poor  children — the  number  determined  for  each  school  by  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment— were  admitted  to  the  school  gratuitously;  for  others  a  f^  was  charged,  which 
was  collected  every  month  by  the  tax-gatherer.  The  state  contributed  whatever  was 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  communal  and  departmental  taxation  and  the  school-fees. 
The  law  of  the  present  year,  however,  provides  that  all  children  are  to  be  admitted  gra- 
tuitously whoso  parents  would  have  dimculty  in  paying  the  school-fee;  and  that  a  com- 
mune whose  taxation  amounts  to  four  centimes  additional  may  dispense  with  the  school- 
fee  altogether,  the  deficiency,  if  any,  so  arising  being  made  up  by  the  state.  In  the 
large  towns  the  schools  have  long  been  gratuitous — the  communes  ottea  taxing  Uiem- 
selves  for  school-purposes  beyond  the  amount  required  by  law.  Up  to  the  year  1887 
the  law  did  not  oblige  the  communes  to  maintain  separate  schools  for  girls,  though  a 
large  proportion  of  them  contributed  towards  &ie  maintenance  of  such  sdiooU.  The  law 
of  1867  provides  for  the  establishment  of  ^rls'  schools :  the  cost  of  them  falls  in  great 
measure  upon  the  state.  Primaiy  InstmcOon  was  made  absolutely  tree,  1881 :  oulm- 
tory,  1882.  j         .  . 

Reli^ouB  instruction  is  given  In  every  school.  In  France,  the  Roman  Cathohc,  the 
Protestant,  and  the  Jewish  forms  of  worship  are  3ul»idized  by  the  state;  and  it  is  pro- 
rided  that,  iu  communes  where  more  than  one  of  these  is  publicly  professed,  each  form 
is  to  have  its  separate  school.  The  departmental  council,  however,  has  power  to  authorize 
the  union,  in  a  common  school,  of  children  belonging  to  different  communions.  For 
such  cases,  it  is  provided  tliat  ministers  of  each  communion  shall  have  free  and  equal 
access  to  the  school,  at  separate  times,  to  attend  to  the  reli^ous  instruction  of  members 
of  their  own  flock.  To  a  school  appropriated  to  one  denomination,  no  child  belonging 
to  another  is  admitted,  except  at  the  express  demand  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  signified 
In  writing  to  the  teacher.  Denominational  schools  are  now  the  rule,  common  schools 
the  exception.  Previously  to  1850,  under  M.  Guizot's  law,  common  schools  were  the  rule, 
but  it  was  found  that  in  them  the  religious  instruction  presented  grave  practical  diflacul- 
ties.  All  the  religious  bodies  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  system.  The 
schools,  though  denominational,  are  communal  schools;  the  denominations  have  not  the 
management  of  them;  and  they  are  all  subject  to  the  same  inspection. 

The  mayor  and  the  minister  of  relirion  in  each  commune  have  the  supervision  and 
moral  direction  of  the  primary  school;  in  practice  they  are  strictly  confined  to  matters 
connected  with  its  morality.  Cantonal  delegates  are  appointed  by  the  departmental 
council  (the  canton  is  a  division  larger  than  the  commune),  who  inspect  the  primary 
schools  of  their  canton;  but  they  have  no  real  authority  over  the  schools;  they  are  only 
allowed  to  make  representations  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  to  the  departmental  coundl, 
or  to  the  inspector.  The  departmental  council  has  the  chief  part  in  the  regulation  of  the 
primary  schools;  moreover,  no  private  primary  school  can  be  opened  without  its  permis- 
sion ;  and  if  it  refuse  permission,  there  is  no  appeaL  It  is  the  prefect,  however,  who  baa 
the  power  of  nominating,  suspending,  and  dismissing  public  primary  teaclwTs.  Hii 
authority  is  usually  exercised  upon  the  report  of  the  arademy  inspector— the  university 
official  whose  important  functions,  in  respect  of  secondary  instruction,  have  already 
been  described.  The  academies  have  the  charge  of  the  normal  schools  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, and  the  supervision  of  the  primarj-  schools  as  regards  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
course  of  study.  Under  them  are  the  primary  inspectors,  who  report  to  the  academy 
inspectors;  above  the  latter,  sa  regards  primary  instruction,  there  are  four  inspector- 
generals,  attached  to  the  office  of  education  at  Paris.  It  is  the  primary  inspector  who 
really  superintends  the  instruction  of  the  schools;  his  labors  are  unceasing,  his  inspection 
IS  a  reality,  for  he  is  not  required  to  give  notice  of  his  visits.  The  private  primary 
schools  are  subject  to  his  inspection,  but  only  as  regards  the  provision  made  for  tha 
bodily  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  the  maintenance  of  morality. 

The  subjects  which  must  be  taught  in  every  primary  school,  in  addition  to  moral  and 
reljffious  teaching,  are  reading,  writing,  aritlimetic,  the  elements  of  French  grammar, 
tttdTthe  P*rench  system  of  weights  and  measures;  there  are  other  subjecia  whlc^  are 
facultative— which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  be  taught^  that  is,  if  the  conncll  of  tha 
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oommune  should  so  desire,  and  the  departmental  council  give  its  consent.  These  facul' 
tative  matters  are  the  applications  of  arithmetic;  the  elements  of  history  and  of  geogra- 
phy; the  elements  of  physics  and  of  natural  history;  elementary  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, the  arts,  and  hygiene;  surveying,  levaling,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  For 
girls,. there  are  superior  primary  schools  which  teach  the  facultative  matters  only;  and  in 
girls'  schools  instruction  is  usually  given  in  needle-work  for  about  three  hours  a  day. 

For  the  preparation  of  male  teachers,  the  law  requires  every  department  to  mamtain 
a  normal  school ;  in  some  cases,  however,  two  departments  are  allowed  to  maintain  one 
Jointly:  there  are  now  TO  of  these  schools.  There  are  separate  normal  schools  for  female 
teachers;  of  these,  the  number  was  recently  34;  now  that  the  law  is  about  to  add  largely 
to  the  number  of  girls'  scliools,  it  will  probably  be  increased.  The  members  of  the 
religious  orders  devoted  to  teaching,  which  perform  a  great  part  in  primary  education, 
are  tndned  for  their  duties  in  the  establishments  of  their  re^>ectlve  orders.  (Of  thesa- 
orders,  the  most  important  is  tliat  of  the  brethren  of  the  Christian  schools.}  The  instruc- 
tion the  normal  schools  is  meager;  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  subjecL*!  of  primary  instruc- 
tion; a  considerable  proportioD  of  the  students,  indeed,  acquire  only  an  Imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  facultative  subjects.  School-method  is  what,  in  the  normal  schools, 
it  is  deemed  most  important  to  teach.  The  examination  for  primary  school-masters — 
which  is  conducted  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  departmental  council — is  limited 
to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  There  are  two  classes  of  certificates,  according  as 
the  teacher  passes  ?n  the  obligatory  subjects  only,  or  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  facultar 
tire  subjects  also.  Every  male  teacher,  public  or  private,  is  required  to  have  the  certifi- 
cate of  capacity  granted  after  an  examination;  also,  excepting  in  the  case  of  religious 
persons,  a  certiQcate  of  morality.  The  law  recognizes  a  certificate  of  stage,  to  be  granted 
to  assistants  who  have  served  as  such  for  three  years,  as  a  substitute  for  the  certificate  of 
capacity,  but  tliis  provision  has  been  unpopular,  and  the  qualificatioD  of  stage  is  practi- 
CauT  unknown.  Female  lay  teftihers  require  the  certificate  of  capacity ;  female  teachers 
of  toe  r^IglooB  orders  are  exempt  from  it.  No  person  can  l>e  appointed  a  regular  com- 
jnuaal  teacher  unless  he  be  twenty-four  years  old,  and  have  served  for  three  years  since 
his  twenty-first  year  as  an  assistant,  or  as  a  ntpplging  teacher.  The  supplying  teacher 
gets  a  lower  salary,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  poorer  communes.  The  Varies  are  low 
even  in  the  towns  ■  in  many  of  the  country  communes,  the  legal  minima  are  not  exceeded ; 
these  are — for  an  ordinary  communal  teacher,  $130  a  year  ;  for  a  female  teacher,  or  a  sup- 
plying teacher,  $100  a  year.  The  commune  pays  ^40  a  year,  besides  the  school-fees ; 
whatever  is  required  to  make  up  the  legal  minimum,  the  government  supplies;  and, 
since  1883,  the  government  has,  upon  certain  conditions,  made  slight  allowances  in  addi- 
tion to  the  minunum. 

It  is  in  secondary  instruction  that  the  education  of  France  has  a  decided  superiority 
over  that  of  England.  The  primarr  instruction  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  given  in  Eng- 
lish schools  of  the  same  grade.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  reported  that,  in  1859,  he 
found  in  French  primary  schools  the  writing  fair,  but  scarcely  so  good  as  in  English 
schools;  the  reading  better,  the  arithmetic  much  better,  than  in  English  schools.  Of 
history  and  geograpny,  the  pupdls  were  far  more  ignorant  than  English  school-children 
of  the  same  age.  The  ministry  of  M.  Duruy,  however,  was  an  era  of  marked  improve- 
ment; much  more  attention  is  given  to  the  facultative  matters  now;  especial  attention  to 
agriculture  and  the  sut^et^  connected  with  the  daily  life  of  the  peasant.  Mr.  Arnold 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  in  the  great  towns  there  were  no  massee  of  children 
left  altcoether  uneducated,  that  almost  all  passed  at  some  time  Uirough  the  schools. 
Adult  cusses,  taught  in  the  evenings,  have  greatly  increased  in  ntunbers  M  late  years* 
and  are  now  aided  by  the  state. 

In  1884 — just  after  the  passing  of  M.  Ouizot's  law — the  number  of  primary  schools, 
public  and  private,  was  10,816;  in  1867  it  was  65,100;  in  1872  it  was  70,180,  of  which 
88,850  were  boys'  or  mixed  schools,  17,460  girls'  schools,  and  11,000  were  free  schools. 
In  the  primary  schools  alone  there  were,  in  1873, 4,733,000  scholars— 8,500,000  more  than 
the  number  of  scholare  in  18S9.  In  1873,  tlie  year  of  the  census,  a  careful  Inquiry  was 
made  into  the  condition  of  the  French  people  with  regard  to  primary  education.  Of  the 
total  population  above  the  years  of  childhood,  it  was  found  that  80.77  per  cent  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  10.94  could  only  read,  and  but  68.29  could  do  both.  There  was 
a  most  extraordinary  difference  between  otic  department  and  another  in  this  respect,  the 
percentage  of  utterly  Illiterate  persons  ranging  from  6.9  percent  in  Doubs  to  61.8  in 
Haute- Vienne;  the  most  favorable  figures  iimicatinguniversallv  the  north-eastern  depart- 
ments. In  1873  thf«  state  and  the  commnnee  eluded  86,000,000  franca  on  primary 
educaUon  alone.  The  item  of  public  instruction  stood  at  9178,784,849  f.  In  the  budget 
of  1891.   For  the  means  of  higher  education  in  France,  see  Uhivbrsitt  (FVvneA  Vniwr- 


In  an  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany,  the  school  -system  in  its  main  features  is  the 
same.  The  Prussian  system — in  ore  cefelmited,  more  extensive,  more  practical  and 
thorough  than  the  system  of  the  minor  states— always  powerfully  influenang  these,  and 
DOW  lixiely  to  influence  them  more  than  ever,  is  that  which  must  be  selected  for  descrip- 
tion. About  this  system,  M.  Cousin,  by  a  strange  confusion  between  it  and  a  project  of 
law— a  mere  scheme  drawn  up  hj  the  education  minister,  Von  Alteusteio,  never  even 
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proposed  for  legislation— spread  misconceptions  throughout  Europe,  which  have  scarcely 

iet  been  dlqwiled.  It  has  been  greatly  changed,  greatly  improved  since  Oousio  wrote  in 
881 ;  but  it  does  not  yet  in  symmetry  and  completeness  approach  to  what  he  described. 

In  Prussia,  there  is  a  minister  of  public  worship  and  instruction ;  but  the  officials  who 
under  him  carry  on  the  gOTemment  of  education  are  the  officials  of  the  department  of 
the  interior.  At  the  head  of  the  government  in  each  province  is  a  president;  over  each 
of  the  departments  into  wliich  the  province  is  divided  there  is  a  prefect  {btark);  each  of 
these  officers  is  assisted  by  a  council,  of  which  one  section,  called  gehvlcdUgivm,  forms 
a  separate  council  for  deliberating  upon  the  local  school  affairs.  One  member  of  the 
school  council,  called  provincial  school-councilor,  is  associated  with  the  president  for 
administrative  purposes:  the  prefect  has  attached  to  him  two  depattmcntal  school-coun- 
cilors, one  Protestant,  one  C3atbolic,  lo  advise  with  him,  and  to  ndminster  the  school- 
affairs  of  tlielr  respective  communions.  There  is  practically  a  division  made  of  educa- 
tional affairs  between  the  officials  of  the  province  and  those  of  the  department.  Tbe 
provincial  school -councilor  talies  the  charge  of  secondary  education  wilhin  the  province, 
the  departmental  scliool-councilors  the  charge  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  department. 

Orcr  each  of  the  circles  into  which  the  department  is  divided  ia  an  officer  termed  a 
landralh,  who  reports  to  the  prefect  of  the  department.  With  the  landrath.  hi  the  man- 
e^ment  of  primary^  schools,  is  associated  the  superintendent,  the  church  dignitary  of  the 
circle.  The  superintendent  is  er-ojWcw  inspector  of  the  primary  schools  within  the  dis- 
trict. The  parish  clergyman  is  ex-offido  local  inspector  of  primary  schools  within  liis 
parish.  There  is  also  for  the  school  or  schools  of  eacJi  parish  a  Ijoard  of  managers,  the 
composition  of  which  varies  in  different  provinces.  Tlic  clergyman  is  always  a  member 
of  it:  be  is  usually  chairman.  In  country'  places,  the  whole  powers  of  the  board  are 
often  left  in  his  hands 

In  the  "exterior"  affairs  of  the  school^paseing  school-accounts,  Tisitation  of  school 
premises,  control  of  tbe  school-estates,  adjustment  of  tft  adiool-iate,  etc. — the  landrath 
IS  associated  with  the  superintendent.  Its  "  interior"  affairs,  all  that  concerns  its  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  are  subject  to  tbe  established  regulations,  under  the  superintendent's 
control ;  but,  in  practice,  they  are  more  under  the  influence  of  the  departmental  scliool- 
conncilor.  The  superintendent,  however,  is  required  to  visit  the  school,  and  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  local  inspector,  and  he  reports  annually  to  the  government  of  the 
department.  The  local  inspector's  province  is  the  interior  ^airs  of  Uie  school.  He  is 
expected  to  visit  tbe  schools  diligently,  and  to  he  active  in  the  supervision  of  them.  The 
rengious  teaching  of  tlie  children  is  almost  entirely  d»ne  hfm,  it  being  his  duty  lo 
prepare  them  for  confirmation,  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  school-period.  To  qualiff 
them  for  the  duty  of  school-inspection,  the  candidates  of  theology  are  required  to  attend 
for  six  weeks  as  auditors  at  a  normal  school,  and  to  have  attencKcl  a  course  of  p&dagogik 
at  the  university .  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  many  clergymen  are  very  ill  fitted  for  this 
work,  and  that  their  powers  of  interference  are  often  exercised  in  ways  annoying  to  the 
master,  and  detrimental  to  the  school.  The  "  exterior"  affairs  of  the  school  of  a  parish 
belong  to  the  board  of  managers. 

This  board  is  usually  composed  of  representatives  (1)  of  the  patitvns,  if  any,  of  the 
school;  <3)(tf  the  parodiial  clergy;  (S) of  the  municipal  body;  (<)of  the  householdets. 
It  has  a  stated  meeting  once  a  qtiarter;  it  meets  whenever  it  Is  summoned  by  the  chair- 
man. It  manages  tlu  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  school,  in  respect  of  which  it  is 
responsible  to  Uie  landrath;  it  is  the  trustee  of  the  'school-buildings  and  property.  It  is 
its  duty  to  see  that  the  regular  school-hours  are  kept;  that  no  unauthorized  holidays  are 

fiven;  to  it  application  must  lie  made  for  dispensations  for  periods  exceeding  a  week, 
ts  members  ^ould  be  present  at  all  examinations  and  other  public  solemnities  of  the 
school  In  the  large  towns  there  are  school-del^acies  appointed  bv  the  magiaimt,  whose 
powers  are  more  extensive,  and  are  in  practice  the  greater,  because  in  the  large  towns  the 
pastors  pay  little  attention  to  the  schools.  The  school-delegacies  have  control  over  the 
niglier  as  well  as  the  primary  schools  which  tlieir  constituents  maintain;  two  paid  mem- 
bers— school -delegates — who  must  i)e  memliers  of  tbe  magiatrat,  exercise  the  greater  part 
of  their  authority.  Under  tbe  delegacy,  for  every  school  there  is  a  school-hoard,  consist- 
ing of  the  clergyman  and  two  lay  members,  whom  Uie  delegacy  appoints.  The  delegacy 
itself  is  accountable  to  the  magistrat,  and  both  are  subordinate  to  the  provincial  council 
Every  commune  is  bound  to  find  school-room  and  teachers  for  all  the  children  of  school 
age  belon^ng  to  it.  The  amount  of  the  teacher's  stipend  ia  in  every  case  fixed  by  the 
departmental  government ;  there  is  no  legal  minimum ;  the  salaries  are  usually  very  low. 
Some  parishes  possess  endowments;  but,  in  general,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools 
is  defrayed  by  means  of  (1)  school-fees;  (2)  a  local  rate;  a  grant  from  the  national 
treasury.  As  children  are  only  expected  to  pay  what  they  can,  and  as  the  state  grants  aid 
only  after  the  strictest  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  commune,  the  weight  of  the  burden 
falls  upon  the  local  rate.  The  muntenance  of  the  schools  ranks  with  the  first  charges 
upon  the  local  purse.  The  teacher  is  appointed  by  the  departmental  councilor;  in  a  few 
towns,  however,  a  certain  power  of  choice  Is  allowed  to  the  municipal  authorities — they 
may  select  one  from  a  number  of  candidates  presented  to  them  by  the  government. 

School-attendance  is  by  law  compulsory  fbr  eight  years;  the  school  age  berinnlng  ai 
the  completion  of  the  fifth  year.  But  In  most  parts  of  Prussia,  children,  thongh  allowed, 
are  not  compelled  to  attend  till  the  completion  of  their  dxtfa  year.   The  Bcnool-peiiod 
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doses  with  conflnnation.  A  re^;iBter  of  all  children  of  school  age  is  made  up — ^usually 
at  the  police  office;  every  child  is  registered  for  a  particular  school;  there,  whatever  hfs 
rank,  he  must  attend,  unless  a  dispensation  be  got  for 'him  from  the  laodrath.  When  a 
dispensation  is  applic»d  for,  the  parents  must  state  the  motives  of  the  application,  and  the 
pFovislon  to  In  made  for  the  child's  education.  All  persons  offiolariy  connected  with 
scliools  are  expected  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  regular  attendance;  but  failing 
moral  suasion,  there  are  other  means  of  enforcing  it.  The  school-master  keeps  a  list  of 
absences,  excused  and  incxcused.  When  a  chiltrs  attendance  is  irregular,  the  board  of 
managers  admouislies  its  parent.  If  admonition — which  in  general  is  repeatedly  resorted 
to — has  no  effect,  a  statement  is  sent  to  the  police  office;  tlie  parent  is  fined  a  small  sum 
for  each  day  of  the  child's  absence  since  tlie  last  admonition;  and  the  fine  can  be  levied 
by  execution,  enforced  by  imprisonment,  or  taken  out  in  parish  labor.  It  seems  tliat 
very  few  children  escape  registration;  but  the  regularity  of  the  attendance — in  general  it 
Js  very  regular— varies  considerably  in  different  districts;  the  execution  of  the  Law  being 
strict  or  otherwise  according  to  the  temper  of  the  people,  theh*  circumstances,  and  the 
vlj^lance  of  the  school-authorities.  There  are  no  statiiitics  by  which  the  success  of  the 
law  can  be  exactly  tested.  la  some  of  the  hireer  towns  the  demand  for  cliild-labor  and 
the  growth  of  pauperism  are  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it  Prussia  has  a  fac- 
tory-law requiring  tliat  every  child  employed  in  a  factory  shall  attend  school  for  three 
hours  a  day,  and  this  law  is  strictly  enforced. 

Teachers  of  every  class,  public  aud  private,  have  to  pass  two  examinations.  Certifi- 
cates are  of  three  degrees  of  merit — they  may  be  marked  "  very  well  qualified,"  "well 
qualifled,"  or  "sufflctently  qualified."  The  lieads  of  examination  are  "religion,  tlic 
German  language,  the  art  of  school-keeping,  geography  of  Prus^  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  knowledge  of  natural  objects,  writing,  drawing,  sinking,  and  the  theory  of 
music,  organ."  After  the  first  examination  the  candidate  is  eligible  as  an  assistant  or 
provisional  master;  he  must  serve  in  this  capacity  for  three  years  before  taking  the 
second ;  he  must  pass  the  second  within  five  years.  The  second  examination  is  in  the 
same  subjects;  but  now  most  weight  is  ^ven  to  the  art  of  school-keeping.  Of  the  Buh- 
jects  tau|i;ht  in  primary  schools  the  principal  is  religion;  the  others  are  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  singing,  and  tlie  elements  of  urawiug.  Incidentally,  the  teacher  may  com- 
municate information  about  natuml  Dhcuomeoa;  about  geography,  beginning  with  that 
of  the  locality,  and  the  history  of  Prussia.  The  teaching;  was  mucli  more  ambitious 
before  1854;  before  1854,  also,  the  normal  schools,  now  limited  to  a  meager  programme, 
were  universities  on  a  small  scale,  aiming  at  the  mental  training  of  their  students,  rather 
than  at  fitting  them  to  teach  elementary  schools.  The  change  is  often  ascribed,  both  in 
Prussia  and  out  of  it,  to  political  motives,  having  been  mtide  by  a  party  unfriendly  to 
popular  education;  but  eminent  educationists  defend  and  approve  it.  The  schools,  iney 
say,  are  now  attempting  as  much  as  can  be  thoroughly  done  in  the  time  allotted  for 
primary  education,  and  are  doing  it  thoroughly;  while  the  showy  teaching  of  former 
times,  witii  its  endeavor  to  develop  the  faculties,  and  to  communicate  Iinowlcdee. 
neglected  the  indispensable  elementary  instruction,  and,  as  regarded  the  greater  number 
of  the  scholars,  was  in  no  respect  successful.  The  normal  school  training,  it  in  said,  now 
fits  the  teacher  for  his  duties  and  his  position  in  life;  formerly  it  rather  unfilled  him  for 
them,  while  fitting  him  perhaps  for  something  better.  It  is,  however,  admittedly  a 
defect  in  the  Pnissian  system  that  it  offers  to  the  humbler  classes  no  opportunity  of 
carryiug  their  education  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  elementary  schools  leave  it.  In 
some  of  the  towns  there  are  improvement  institutes,  where  young  persons  are  taught  in 
the  evenings  or  on  Sundii^rs;  but  they  attempt  little,  are  badly  organized,  and  are 
neglected  by  the  school  administrations.  It  siiould  be  stated  that  the  town  schools  often 
teach  somewhat  more  than  ia  taught  in  country  places — more  geography,  history,  and 
natural  knowledge — but  this,  though  permitted,  is  not  encourged  by  the  authorities. 
Qrammar  is  entirely  excluded  from  primary  instruction.  The  only  part  of  the  teach- 
ing which  is  less  than  excellent  is  the  writing:  It  has  been  stated  that  upwards  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  recruits  are  unable  to  write — the  art,  never  perfectly  mastered,  being 
lost,  it  must  be  supposed,  through  want  of  practice. 

Asreguds  religious  instruction,  the  rule  is  that  the  primary  school  is  denominational 
— public  schools  are  set  apart-,  that  is,  for  children  of  each  of  the  religious  bodies;  the 
clergyman  who  has  the  charge  of  the  school  is  the  clergyman  of  the  body  to  which  it  is 
appropriated.  Besides  the  "  evangelical  establishment, '  in  which  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists  are  combined,  there  arc  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Jews  to  be  provided  for; 
of  other  sectaries,  there  are  not  10,000  in  all  Prussia.  The  Lutherans  and  Cavinists  are 
combined  in  the  school  as  in  the  church.  Dissenters  are  allowed  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren from  the  religious  Instruction,  and  have  it  given  hv  their  own  pastor.  Any  com- 
mune may  establlui  a  mixed  school,  if  it  so  desire,  and  ii  the  authorities  permit;  but,  In 
practice,  mixed  schools  are  only  to  be  found  where  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
establish  a  school  for  each  body.  In  mixed  schools  the  teacher  are  cnosen  proportion- 
ately from  each  of  the  two  great  religious  bodies;  if  there  be  only  one  teacher,  it  is,  in 
some  districts  at  least,  customary  that  he  should  be  alternately  a  Protestant  and  a  Cath- 
olic. Tlie  experiment  of  mixed  schools  had  a  long  trial  In  Prussia,  and  was  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  leading  to  attempts,  or  suspected  attempts,  at  proselytism,  and  to  parish 
squabbling.   It  has  been  abandoned,  not  so  much  from  the  wish  of  the  government,  us 
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In  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  Roman  CatboUo 
hterarcliv.  But  the  denominational  system  is  more  in  accord  with  the  part  which  the 
state  asugns  to  religion  in  the  school.  The  school,  it  is  said,  should  be  the  organ  of  the 
church  for  training  childrea  to  cliurch-membership;  school  and  church  are  expected 
between  them  to  form  ttie  diild  into  a  man  contented  with  his  position  in  life.  Religious 
teaching  must  be  given  by  the  master  for  an  hour  every  day."-  In  the  Protestant  BcHools 
the  master  teaches  the  Lutheran  catechism  to  Lutlieraa  children;  the  Heidelberg  cate- 
chism to  the  Reformed  children.  Scripture  history  is  also  taught;  and  hymns,  from  a  pre- 
scribed collection,  have  tobecommiLteatomemory.  ThcmasterisnotallowedtoexpouDd 
the  catechJam;  his  duty  is  to  see  that  the  children  learn  it  and  understand  tlie  wtnds  la 
wliicli  it  is  expressed.  It  is  the  clergyman  who  explains  its  doctrines  to  the  elder  chil- 
dren in  prepanng  them  for  conflrmation. 

Any  one  may  open  a  private  school  of  any  class  in  Prussia  who  can  obtain  a  license 
for  the  purpose  from  the  government;  but  in  a  city  it  must  be  shown  that  the  district 
In  wliicli  the  school  istobeplact-'diainsufilcieDtly  supplied  with  schools;  and  every  private 
teacher  must  have  passed  the  two  examinations.  Private  schools  are  subject  at  all  times 
to  the  inspection  of  the  school-councilor,  and  are  bound  strictly  to  follow  the  regulationa 
established  for  private  schools.  The  larger  towns  in  Prussia  are  not  yet  adequately  sup- 
plied with  public  primary  schools;  private  primary  schools  are  tlierefore  common  In 
such  places:  In  Berlin  they  educate  nearly  half  the  cliildren  who  are  in  primary  scliools. 

Of  the  secondary  and  ui^er  education  in  Prussia,  a  brief  and  general  notice  must 
suffice.  It  lias  already  been  stated  tliat  the  superintendence  of  the  secondary  schools  is 
undertaken  by  the  school-councilor  of  the  province;  it  is  indepeniient  of  ecclesiastical 
control.  The  larger  communes  and  the  towns  ore  required  to  maintain  middle  schools, 
giving  instruction  of  a  higher  order  than  is  given  in  the  elementary  schools,  a  sound 
German  education,  and  preparing  boys  for  the  gymnasia.  These  must  be  provided  to 
llie  satisfaction  of  the  authorities,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  population.  They  are 
maintuned,  like  the  primary  schools,  by  scliool-fees,  local  taxauon,  and  these  failing, 
the  state  treasury.  Borne  of  tlie  larger  towns  maintatnalso  secondary  schools  of  a  higher 
class;  these  are  of  two  kinds — the  real-school,  and  tlio  gymnasium  or  grammar-schooL 
In  such  towns,  as  slated  already,  the  local  management  rests  with  the  school-delc^y. 
There  is,  besides,  a  considerable  number  of  real-schools  and  gymnasia  which  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  government.  None  of  the  real-schools  take  boarders;  very  few  of 
the  gymnasia  do  so.  The  gymnasium  is  a  classical  school  preparing  for  the  universities. 
In  the  renl-school,  matliematics,  scientific  studies,  and  modern  languages  are  substituted 
for  the  classics,  and  the  instruction  is  deigned  to  prepare  the  pui>il8,  as  far  aspossible. 
for  the  pursuits  of  life.  The  real  scliools  grant  certiflcatee  to  their  pupils.  Tlie  royal 
real-schools  and  the  gymnasia  (other  than  those  maintained  by  the  large  towns)  are  under 
the  management  of  tlie  provincial  school-councilor.  Some  of  the  older  of  those  gym- 
nasia have  endowments,  but  the  money  necessary  for  tlicir  support  is  contributed  liy  the 
state.  Appointments  to  the  schools  are  made  by  the  school -councilor;  be  appoints  the 
teachers,  or  nominates  the  leet  out  of  which  local  authorities  iiave  to  choose,  in  all  the 
secondary  schools.  Teachers  for  all  the  schools  have  to  pass  two  examinations.  There 
are  boards  of  examii-ers,  appointed  by  the  provincial  government,  which  conduct  the 
examinations;  these  boards  also  examine  the  students  of  the  gymnasia,  to  test  their 
fitness  for  the  university.  The  ufliversity  in  Prussia  is  a  teaching  (or  rather  a  lecturing), 
as  well  as  an  examining  body,  and  grants  degrees  in  four  faculties — theology,  juite- 

Erudcnce,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  There  are  seven  universities  within  the  territory 
eld  by  Prussia  before  the  war  of  1868;  in  two  of  these — Breslau  and  Bonn — there  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  as  welt  as  a  Protestant  institute  of  theology.  The  university  affairs  are 
administered  bv  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  crown;  all  their  regulations  are  pre- 
scribed, and  al[  the  appointments  in  them  made  by  the  state.    See  Vniversitt. 

State  Education  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States,  the  education  of  the  people  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  centra! 
government;  it  ranks  among  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  several  states,  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  northern  states — those  from  which,  before  the  late  war,  slavery  was  excluded — that 
systematic  attempts  have  been  made  to  promote  it.  The  central  government  has,  how- 
ever, in  more  than  one  instance  endeavored  to  assist  education  in  the  states,  by  providing 
for  it  endowments.  In  the  states  which  contain  waste  lands,  it  puts  aside,  in  every 
newly-surveyed  township  of  six  miles  square,  one  sq.m.  for  the  support  of  schoob 
witliin  the  township.  The  state  becomes  tnistce  of  this  land,  or  of  the  price  obtained  for 
It,  which  is  usually  called  the  townsliip-fund,  and  pays  over  the  yearly  income  to  the 
township  when  it  has  been  settled.  The  central  government,  about  18Jt6,  had  accumu- 
lated in  its  treasury  a  considerable  balance,  the  surplus  of  its  income  over  its  expendi- 
ture during  several  years:  this  it  apportioned  jwo  ra/(J  among  the  states,  reserving  the 
right  to  reclaim  it.  This  right  1ms  uot  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  exercised;  and  in 
most  of  the  Northern  states,  the  income  of  the  "United  States  deposit-fund"  is  applied 
to  the  support  of  education.  Sinra  1864,  by  what  is  called  the  "agricultural  college 
act,"  the  central  government  has  made  a  liberal  offer  of  allotments  of  land  to  the  states 
upon  certain  conditions,  for  the  endowment  of  one  or  more  InstitationB  in  every  state,  in 
wnich— whatever  the  other  instruction  may  be— special  attention  shall  be  ^ven  to  those 
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branches  of  lesniing  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Several  states  are  pre- 
paring to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer. 

Enrjr  one  of  the  United  States  has  its  common  schools.  Before  the  war,  Kentuckv, 
MlBsoarf,  and  Louisiana  bad  each  some  kind  of  school-system;  at  various  points  Ihrou^ii- 
out  the  soutli.  particular  towns  had  established  schools,  always  after  the  model  set  in  the 
Dortbem  states.  The  state  of  Western  Virginia  passed  a  school  law  not  long  after  the 
ooQclusion  of  the  war.  In  the  northern  states,  besides  the  endowments  above  described — 
both  of  which  are  possessed  by  most  of  the  states — every  state  possesees  a  school-fund 
arising  from  various  sources — sale  of  lands,  taxation,  peuiuties,  and  forfeitures — which  is 
nauaify  vested  either  in  the  state  legislature  or  fn  a  btwrd  of  education.  In  the  majority 
of  the  states,  the  income  of  this  fund  is  coosidetable,  nor  in  general  is  it  small.  It  tf 
usually,  but  not  in  all  the  states,  applied  solely  to  the  support  ofpublic  schools,  or  of  the 
normal  schools  which  help  to  provide  them  with  teachers.  Apart  from  the  influence 
exercised  by  means  of  this  fund,  the  state  usually  promotes  pubUc  instruction  only  by  its 
legislation,  by  which  it  requires  or  enables  local  bodies  to  make  certain  provision  for  the 
education  of  children  withm  their  jurisdiction.  Everywhere,  the  law  leaves  much,  and 
usually  the  practice  leaves  everything,  to  the  local  bodies;  end  these  come  short  of,  or 
exceed  the  legal  requirements  according  to  the  local  interest  in  education  and  ability  to 
pay  for  it.  It  is  through  the  Interest  of  Uie  municipalities  in  education  that  very  ample 
provision  Is  made  in  the  towns ;  it  is  through  tlio  force  of  example,  and  in  deference  to 
educational  experience,  that  a  certain  uniformity  of  ^tem  prevails.  There  is  a  close 
approach  to  uniformity  both  in  the  law  and  in  tlie  practice  of  the  several  states;  and  a 
description  of  the  system  of  one  state  will  be  approximately  true  of  that  of  other  states. 
The  Maaaachusetts  system  is  fittest  to  be  selected  for  description,  as  being  the  oldest,  the 
most  celebrated,  that  which  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  most  identified  with  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  succesafuL  8ome  of  dipnrincipai  varia- 
tions from  it  will  be  noted. 

In  1643—33  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Maufiovxr—tha  Massachusetts  colonists 
passed  a  law  requirinK  every  citizen,  under  a  penalty  of  20s.,  to  teach  his  children  and 
apprentices,  or  nave  them  taught,  to  read  perfect!)'  Ihe  English  language.  Five  years 
later,  they  passed  another  law,  requiring,  under  penalty,  every  township  containing  50 
householders  to  support  a  teacher  to  teach  their  childrcu  to  read  and  write;  requiring 
every  township  containing  100  householders  to  maintain  a  grammar  school  capable  of 
fitting  youths  for  the  university.  The  present  law  is  different,  if  not  less  liberally  con- 
ceived. The  change  was  made  by  nnmerous  steps,  and  was  probably  forced  on  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  community.  The  law,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  revised  statutes  of 
the  state,  provides  that  in  every  township  the  inhabitants  shall  maintain  for  at  least  six 
mtHiths  in  the  year  a  sufl9cient  number  of  schools  for  all  the  children  of  the  township. 
Tlic  teachers  are  to  be  of  competent  ability  and  of  good  morals,  and  they  are  to  teach 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  gi-ammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  liistory  of 
the  Lnited  States,  and  good  behavior.  Other  subjects — algebra,  vocal  music,  drawing, 
physiology,  and  hygiene — are  to  be  taught  or  not  nt  tlie  discretion  of  the  local  committee. 
£veiy  township  may,  and  every  township  containing  500  householders  must,  also  main- 
tain lor  ten  months  in  the  year  a  school  which  shall  give  instruction  in  general  history, 
bookkeeping,  surveying,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  the  civil  polity 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  language.  And  in  ever}'  town- 
ship containing  4,000  inbat^tants,  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  iuntruct  in  the  Greek 
and  French  langtiages,  in  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric,  logic,  intellectual  and  moral 
sciences,  and  political  economy.  Moreover,  any  township  may  establish  schools  for 
children  over  IS  years  of  age,  determining  the  instruction  to  be  given,  and  appropriate 
money  for  their  support.  The  compulsory  part  of  the  law  is  supported  by  penalties,  hut 
it  is  Slid  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  enforcing  them;  at  any  rale,  they  are  not  en- 
forced. It  is  also  provided  that  eveir  child  between  8  and  14  must  be  sent  to  school  for 
at  least  13  weebv  in  a  year:  the  penalty  for  breach  of  this  provinion  is  |20,  but  the  idea 
of  enforcing  it  seems  never  to  have  been  entertained;  its  existence  even  is  not  generally 
known.  The  law  does  not  permit  school  fees,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  America,  rate- 
bills.  There  seems  to  be  no  fund  arising  from  waste  lands  in  Massachusetts;  and  the 
township  raises  the  necessary  funds  by  a  tax  upon  property — the  personal  property  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  capitalized  value  of  their  real  property  situated  within  the  town- 
ship. The  amount  of  the  rate  is  by  the  law  left  wboAy  undetermined:  it  is  determined 
t^the  householders  at  their  annual  meeting.  The  state  endeavors  to  influence  thetown- 
Boips  to  make  a  liberal  provision  by  meann  of  tlie  school  fund,  a  share  of  which  is  given 
to  every  township  which  has  made  its  returns  to  the  board  of  education,  and  has  spent 
not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $l^ner  head  for  nil  the  children  of  the  township.  The  school- 
fond  contribution  is  very  small — less  than  25  cents  for  every  cliild ;  but  it  is  said  to 
have  an  excellent  influence  upon  the  rural  townships.  No  doubt,  the  publication  of  the 
returns  made  to  the  board  of  education  lends  to  spur  on  the  backward  districts. 

The  management  and  control  of  all  the  public  schools  of  a  township  are  placed  in  the 
bands  of  a  school-committee,  consisting  of  any  number  divisible  by  three;  the  members 
ot  this  committee  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  one-third  of  them  are  elected  annually 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  township.  The  committee  have  the  supervision  of  the 
Bcboola;  and  it  is  among  their  duties  to  see  that  no  book  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of 
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sny  particular  sect  of  Christians  shall  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  to  require  the  daily 
reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  English  versiOD.  Any  townaliip  by 
its  public  meeting,  or  a  city  by  its  dty-couacil,  may  require  the  committee  to  appom'  a 
paid  superintendent  of  schools:  when  this  is  not  done,  the  members  of  the  committee 
receive  a  small  allowance  for  the  time  during  whic^  they  are  engaged  upon  the  sduwl- 
affairs.  But,  moreover,  any  township  may,  at  a  meeting  called  lor  the  purpose,  resolre 
to  divide  itself  into  districts  for  tlie  support  of  its  schools.  If  this  be  done,  the  town- 
flhip  namea  for  each  district  a  "  prudential  committee,"  consisting  either  of  one  or  of 
three  persons,  resident  within  the  district,  which  is  charged  with  providing  and  keepiog 
in  repair  the  school-house,  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  and,  if  Uie  township  so  deter- 
mines, with  the  duly  of  selecting  and  contracting  with  tlie  teachers.  The  district  deter- 
mines the  amount  to  be  raised  bj  It  for  the  building  or  repair  or  furnishing  of  Ita  Bcliool; 
this  Is  collected  by  the  township  collector,  and  handed  over  to  the  dlstiict-oommittee. 
The  school-committee  retains  its  functions  of  management,  except  so  far  as  they  have 
been  made  over  to  the  districts ;  and  hence,  there  is  a  double  management  of  the  sdiools, 
which  is  found  to  be  attended  with  inconveniences.  The  division  into  districts,  too,  is 
said  to  have  led  to  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  schools  in  country  places:  people 
scheme  to  have  the  township  so  divided  that  there  may  be  a  school  in  their  neighbor- 
hood— there  are,  therefore,  more  schools  thau  are  needed,  and  more  than  can  be  main- 
tained in  efficiency.  The  school-committee — in  cities,  the  school-superintendent— 
examinee  the  teacher  before  his  appointment,  find  grants  him  a  certificate,  which  remains 
in  force  for  a  cert^n  time.  There  are  three  classes  of  ceriiflcate — one  valid  for  six 
months,  another  for  two  years,  a  third  for  five  years.  The  common  schools  of  a  township 
are  open  to  all  children  resident  therein  tictween  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age:  none  are 
to  be  excluded  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  religious  opinions;  and  it  has  lieen.  held  that 
a  child  unlawfuily  excluded  may  recover  damages  therefor  in  an  action  of  tort. 

In  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  iu  most  of  the  western  states,  large  municipal 
powers  are  possessed  by  tlie  county,  and  the  comity  shares  with  the  township  the 
management  of  school-aoairs.  New  York  has  a  state  superintendent,  whose  power  over 
the  schoob  is  considerable.  In  that  state,  it  is  the  school-commissioner  of  the  "  assem- 
bly district"  in  which  the  township  lies  who  divides  the  township  into  school-districts; 
and  it  is  the  district  which  determines  the  school-tax:  the  township  is  almost  completely 
ignored.  In  New  York,  Oliio,  and  Illinois,  it  is  by  county  officials  that  teachers  are 
examined  and  certificated.  In  the  states  of  Uhode  Island  and  Connecticut  "  rate-bills" 
— that  is,  school-fees— are  allowed,  but  are  rarely  levied.  Several  states  besides  Massa- 
chusetts make  school-attendance  compulsory:  in  most  of  tlie  states,  there  appears  to  be 
some  provision  against  "  truancy;"  but  it  appears  that  attempts  are  not  maae  to  coffHtx! 
the  law  except  occasionally,  in  th»  case  of  uomeless,  wandering  children,  who  are  liable, 
in  lieu  of  a  fine,  to  be  sent  to  reformatory  schools.  It  has  heen  calculated  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  (pop.  1,510,801)  there  are  about  108,000  children  who  do  not  go  to 
school — though  in  no  city  Is  there  a  better  or  ampler  provision  of  common  schools. 

In  general,  ft  may  be  said  that  in  spite  of  the  insufficient  pay  of  the  teachers,  the 
work  IS  surprisingly  well  done.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  normal  schools 
and  of  special  colleges  for  the  scientific  training  of  teacben  in  the  principles  of  pttda- 
gogy,  and  a  more  general  tendency  among  those  who  teach  to  regard  teeir  work  as  a  pro- 
fession and  not  as  a  temporary  makeshift,  have  given  the  country  a  remarkably  intellf- 
t  and  capable  body  of  instructors  who  discharge  the  important  function  of  training 
young,  with  zeal  and  ability.  The  old  type  of  country  teacher  who"  boarded  round 
and  looked  upon  Jiis  occupation  as  a  diaaf?reeable  necessity.  Is  now  practically  extinct. 
All  our  states  have  come  to  attach  a  proper  importance  to  the  duties  of  examination  and 
school  superintemlence.  In  Massachusetts  the  Importance  of  competent  supervision  of 
the  schools  has  been  so  generally  acknowledged  that  twenty-eight  towns  and  all  but  two 
cities  in  the  State  have  for  years  employed  a  superintendent  of  Bchools,  but  In  thesmaller 
towns  there  has  been  no  supervision  except  that  given  by  the  occasional  visits  of  ttie 
school  committees.  The  teaching  is  wonderfully  good,  considering  the  scanty  pay 
given ;  but  where  the  vacations  last  for  more  than  six  montiis,  and  the  teacher  is  changed 
almost  every  term,  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  is  scarcely  possible.  It  Is  in  the 
towns  that  the  working  of  the  school-law  has  been  creditable  and  successful.  Through 
the  high  public  spirit  of  the  municipal  bodies,  and  the  great  importance  attached  to 
educanon,  the  support  of  Uie  common  schools  Is  in  general  most  liberally  provided  for. 

In  the  towns,  there  is  usoally  a  superintendent  of  schools,  by  whom,  under  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  general  and  district  school-committees,  ttie  schools  are  Inspected. 
ana  the  character  of  the  instruction  determined;  by  him  the  examination  of  the  teachers 
also  is  conducted.  Of  the  schools,  there  are  four  classes— primary,  intermediate,  gram- 
mar, and  high-schools  or  academies.  Children  usually  enter  the  primary  school  about  5 
or  6;  the  grammar-school  between  8  and  9;  the  high-school  between  13  and  13  years  of 
age.  They  are  not  promoted  from  one  class  of  school  to  another  without  undergoing  an 
examination;  the  intermediate  schools,  where  they  exist,  are  intended  for  those  who  are 
too  old  to  be  at  the  primary  school,  and  too  backward  to  enter  the  grammar-school.  To  he- 
admitted  to  a  grammar-school,  a  child  must  be  aUe  to  read  at  flrst  sight  easy  proee,  to  spell 
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common  words  of  not  more  than  three  syllables,  and  to  have  acquired  a  sU^t  KnowIedKC  of 
arithmetic.  For  admission  to  the  high-school,  the  usual  requirements  are  ability  to  read  cor- 
rectly and  fluently,  an  acquaintance  with  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  geography  and  grammar.  From  these  tests  may  be  inferred  the  average  proficiency 
espected  to  be  attaiDeaby  children  leaving  the  primary  and  the  grammar-school  respec- 
tive) v.  In  the  gEammar-Bchoots  of  Boston,  the  programme  of  studies  con^sts  of  spelling, 
readmg,  writing,  aritlimctic  with  boolc-lceeping,  geography,  English  grammar,  the  hS- 
tory  of  the  United  States,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  and  vocal  music:  this  is  nearly 
the  usual  programme;  but  in  New  York  and  one  or  two  other  states  a  little  more  is  at 
tempted.  Between  the  high-MUiools  or  academies  in  the  various  states,  there  are  con- 
siderable differences.  But,  in  general,  the  high-schools  are  simply  schools  of  secondarj 
instruction,  intended  to  prepare  youths  for  the  university — instructionbcing  given  in  the 
classical  languages,  maUiematics,  the  scieocps,  history,  and  the  English  language  and 
English  literature.  The  usual  curriculum  is  one  of  four  years;  and  me  students  are  not 
required  to  study  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school.  At  Boston,  where  boys  are  ad- 
missible to  the  Latin  high-school  at  10  years  of  age,  the  curriculum  lasts  for  six  years. 
There  are  high-schools  Tor  girls  as  well  as  for  boys,  the  programme  of  instruction  being 
the  same  in  both.  At  Boston,  the  curriculum  at  the  girls'  high-school  lasts  for  three 
years;  and  pupils  at  admission  must  be  between  15  and  19  years  of  age.  Boston  posses- 
ses, besides  its  Latin  high-scltool  and  its  girls'  high-school,  an  English  high-school,  said 
to  be  admirably  planned  and  conducted.  The  Instruction  in  it  closely  resembles  that 
given  in  the  reai-schools  of  Germany,  including  French  and  Gkrman,  and  various  sciences, 
with  their  application;  being  intended  to  enable  boye  to  complete  a  sound  English  edu- 
cation, and  to  prepare  themselves  for  commercial  life.  Great  complaints  are  almost 
everj-where  made-  Boston  seems  to  be  exceptional  in  this  respect — of  the  irregularity  of 
the  attendance  at  the  primary  schooU.  It  is  estimated  that  in  most  states  not  much 
more  than  half  of  the  children  pass  from  these  to  the  grammar-schools;  but  a  trifling 
proDortion  of  the  grammar-school  pupils  enter  the  high-schools,  and  of  these,  only  a 
small  fraction  persist  to  the  end  of  the  curriculum.  All  nigh-schools  grant  certificates  of 
graduation  to  pupils  who  have  creditably  gone  through  the  course  of  study.  The  study 
of  the  classici  does  not,  even  in  the  most  pretentious  institutions  of  this  class,  seem  to  be 
carried  very  far,  much  more  attention  being  given  to  mathematics  and  natural  science. 
In  Boston — in  many  respectn  the  most  favorable  example  that  could  be  taken — there 
•were,  in  1888,  73,5t(u  children  of  school-age — between  6  and  15  ;  of  these,  65,783  were  in 
school,  the  average  attendance  being  51,692.  The  number  enrolled  at  the  eleven  high 
schools,  1888,  was  3824 ;  at  private  and  parochial  schools,  7882.  Among  the  wealthy, 
(here  is  said  to  be  a  growing  disinclinatioD  to  make  use  of  the  common  schools  ;  their 
children  are  usually  sent  to  private  academies.  The  only  serious  opposition  to  the  non- 
veligious  character  of  the  common  schools  comes  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ;  but 
it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  upon  this  subject  among  some  of  the  other 
lellgioua  bodies.  See  Comuon  Scuools  ;  Educatiok  ;  Gymnasia  ;  Einderoabteh  ; 
KjufuAL  l^nmtd. 

HATIOHAX  OVABO,  an  organization  for  local  defense,  differing  from  the  American 
militia  and  volunteers.  In  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipalities,  nut  of  the  state- 
Italy,  Greece,  and  other  nations  have  maintained  this  civic  force;  but  the  country 
whence  it  derives  historic  fame  Is  France.  Thu  French  nntionnl  guard  was  inBlituted 
in  Paris  in  1789,  when  the  government  had  an  army  of  80,000  at  the  gates.  The  munic- 
ipality armed  48,000  men,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  chief  towns  of 
France.  These  corps  obt^ned  die  name  of  national  ^ard  and  assumed  the  famous 
tricolor  as  their  ensign.  In  1799,  80,000  of  the  Pans  national  guards  attacked  the 
Tulleries.  and  were  repulsed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  with  6,000  regular  troops.  In  1880 
tbey  were  reorganized  under  the  command  of  Lafayette,  their  original  chief;  and  l)etwepn 
1848  and  1851  a  law  was  passed  by  which  all  moles  abt)\c  20  not  otherwise  employed 
under  govemmeut  were  included  in  the  national  guard.  After  the  coup  eCMai  in  December, 
1851,  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  armed  police.  In  the  war  of  1870-71 
Uiey  showed  some  signs  of  vitality  in  sympathy  with  the  commune,  but  effected  nothine 
for  France.  After  the  fall  of  the  commune  they  were  disbanded.  The  term  National 
Guard  is  applied  In  some  of  the  United  States  to  the  volunteer  militia.   Bee  Miutia. 

VAIIOSAL  HTMKS.  More  attentioa  is  now  given  to  the  stud^  of  national  muaic 
than  formerly.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  it  was  almost  disregarded.  In  the 
preface  to  his  HiiAory  of  Musie  (London  1776)  Sir  John  Eawkius  says:  "The  best 
music  of  baibarians  is  said  to  be  hideous  and  astonishing  sounds.  Of  what  importance, 
then,  can  it  be  to  inquire  into  a  practice  that  has  not  its  foundation  in  science  or  system, 
or  to  know  what  are  the  sounds  that  most  delight  a  Hottentot,  a  wild  American,  or  even 
a  more  refined  Chinese  ?"  National  music  usually  jiossesses  characteristic  peculiarities 
in  rhythm,  modulation,  and  melody,  of  which  the  cultured  musician  may  avail  himself  to 
produce  new  and  striking  effects,  nnd  by  his  knowledge  of  the  various  musical  scales  and 
construction  and  combination  of  musicnl  instruments  emtVloyed  in  foreign  countries  may 
trace  interesling  resemblances  between  several  nations.  The  great  composers  have  been 
fully  conscious  of  the  importance'of  national  music,  and  man^  instances  of  imitations  of 
national  tunes  or  of  works  in  which  the  local  melodies  are  mscrted  without  alteration 
vill  arise.   Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  PaUoralSimvhonviu  Handel's  JCmmoA, 
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which  owes  Its  OTiglo  to  the  song  of  the  Italian  P^«ran— Calabrian  peasants  who  sans 
melodies  before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  streets  of  Rome  at  Christmas,  and 
which  Handel  heard  while  visiting  that  city.  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  and  Italian  sym- 
phonies  contain  many  local  melodies,  which  he  noted  while  traveling.  Among  other 
modern  composers  Ohoi^a  colors  his  works  with  the  romantic  character  of  the  Poles ; 
Liazt  and  Brahms  weave  over  the  national  melodies  of  Hungary,  with  their  peculiar 
Hagyar  rhythms  and  gypsy  tunes ;  Rubinstein,  Tsc^uicowaky,  and  Moscowski  inlro- 
diice  Rusnan  airs  and  Sclavic  turbulence  into  their  compositions ;  Dvorak  treats  tlie 
Bohemian  song  and  dance  tunes  with  all  the  resource  of  modern  technique  and  knovl- 
edge  of  intricate  harmony  ;  and  Grieg  works  in  brilliant  style,  combining  the  weird 
Norwegian  melodies,  harmonies,  and  rhythms  in  the  most  romantic  and  unique  manner, 
and  witli  modulations  and  orchestral  tone-color  second  to  none  but  Wagner.  Especially 
in  their  songs  do  the  people  express  their  truest  feelings  and  sentiments,  and  nalional 
character  is  most  distinctly  revealed  in  this  branch  of  compodtlon.  The  national  and 
popular  songs  include  the  VbllaUeder  of  Germany,  the  Canti  populaH  of  Italy,  the  Bat- 
tads  of  England,  and  the  CkanaoM  of  France.  The  temperament  of  the  Frencli  has 
always  been  favorable  to  the  production  of  political  songs.  See  Ohanmn.  The  .^020- 
riTtade  of  the  17th  century  was  a  collection  of  over  4000  satirical  songs  adapted  to  popu- 
lar airs,  and  directed  against  the  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Early  in  the  18th  century  famous 
songs  were  written,  such  as  La  MarteiUaite ;  MaU/rook  »m  va  t'en  guerre;  (7a  ira; 
Buaara  6  mon  r0i:O&peut  on  S^mieuxqu' autdndemfamille;  Ckant  du  db^rt ; 
Ohan'  du  reiour;  OhaiU  du  yietoin;  Mourir  pour  la  Patrie ;  Partant  pour  la  Sgrie ; 
La  Parittenne;  SmeU  du  paupte,  by  Souriqii^re  de  Saint  Marc,  set  by  Gaveaux,  and 
called  the  MarmiUaise  €f  Ms  Thmmdor  reaction  ;  and  Pin  de  t'univer*,  by  Desorgues, 
and  Bet  by  Goesec.  Contemporary  with  them  but  of  less  political  importance  are  the 
songs  of  the  class,  which  include :  Cadet  Roumlle ;  Charuan  du  Dagoberi ;  and 
Fanfan  la  Tulipe,  the  latler  set  to  an  old  tune  being  extremely  popular  In  1793-1802. 
In  Spain  and  Fortugnl  the  song  has  but  a  meagre  history.  Remains  of  troubadour 
poetry  and  music  still  exist,  but  the  favorite  airs  are  dance  tunes,  popular  songs,  and 
serenades  sung  to  the  uccompantment  of  the  guitar— the  national  Instrument.  Scan- 
dinavian songs  deal  largely  with  ballads,  legends,  and  tales  of  old  heroes,  the  heroic 
"element  being  more  of  a  favorite  than  the  lyrical.  Many  collections  of  these  epic  songs 
have  been  made,  and  these  with  the  herdsmen's  songs  are  tlie  most  distinctly  nationu. 
The  herdsman  or  a  Scandinavian  maiden  calls  the  cattle  home  from  the  mountain 
pasture  by  a  song,  or  sometimes  a  melody  blown  upon  the  cow-hom  called  Lur.  Tliis 
practice  is  similar  to  the  Bam  dea  Vachet  (q.v.)  played  upon  the  Alpine-horn  in  Swit- 
zerland, which  is  a  national  feature.  The  sonra  of  Hungaiy  are  a  combination  of  the 
Magyar  and  Gypsr  elements.  The  Introduction  of  Chnsttanity  in  Hungary  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  burst  of  hymn-poetry,  and  some  of  these  venerable  composiUons  .are  still 
sung  ;  some  are  written  In  honor  of  the  Virgin,  others  to  the  praise  of  King  Stephen, 
the  patron  saint  of  Hungary.  The  excitable  and  sensitive  temperament  of  tlie  Hun- 
garians has  made  them  cultivate  music  with  great  devotion,  but  their  exclusiveness  for 
many  years  kept.tlieir  music  in  comparative  obscurity.  Liszt,  Joachim,  and  Brahms 
owe  much  of  their  fame  to  the  national  element  which  speaks  through  their  compositions. 
The  national  air  of  Hungary  is  the  Rdhksy  March  (q.v.),  The  love  of  the  Russian 
peasant  for  his  national  airs  is  shared  by  the  educated  classes,  and  the  operas  on  national 
subjects  of  VerstoTsky ,  Glinka,  and  Tschaicowsky  liave  a  wide  and  enduring  popularity. 
Rus^n  songs  are  distinctly  local.  Great  Russia,  Little  Russia,  the  Wenmc  branch  of 
Uie  Sclavic  race,  and  Servia  have  their  separate  and  characteristic  folk-songs.  The 
Russian  National  Hymn,  composed  by  Alexis  Lvofl  in  1833,  possesses  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  Russian  music,  but  resembles  the  Sidlian  Jfartnera'  Hymn,  O  aane- 
timma  (a  hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  still  sung  in  Venice).  Immediately  on  its  appear- 
ance the  Emperor  of  Russia  ordered  it  to  be  performed  in  concerts  and  in  the  theatres. 
Bubinstem  Introduced  it  into  his  La  Rume,  a  symphonic  poem  for  orchestra,  illustra- 
tive of  Rusdan  national  airs.  The  songs  of  Poland  differ  from  those  of  Russia  In  having 
more  romance  and  fire,  and  an  instrumental  rather  than  vocal  coloring.  In  thm 
riiythms  and  syncopated  notes  the}'  resemble  the  Hungarian  music  more  than  the 
Russian.  Of  modern  Polish  songs,  those  of  Chopin  are  the  best  known.  There  are 
numenms  collections  of  Bohemian  national  songs  which  of  late  years  have  been  brought 
into  public  notice  by  the  works  of  Smetana  and  Dvor&k.  They  are  purely  local  in  color 
and  form.  The  popular  songs  of  Italy  are  chiefly  street  songs  and  barear<^»,  which 
are  sung  by  the  gondoliers  in  Venice.  Tlie  history  of  the  German  Zwd  (q.v.)  Is  almost 
the  history  of  the  heart  of  the  nation.  From  the  time  of  Uic  Heistersinger  and  Minne- 
singer the  Volkslied  has  lived  on  the  lips  of  the  people.  The  most  distinctly  national 
airs  are  the  Austrian  hymn,  by  Havdn,  entitled  Oott  erhalte  Fram  den  Kaiser  (q.v.) 
and  Die  Wackt  am  Bhein  (q.v,).  The  names  of  Hans  Sachs.  Martin  Luther.  Bach. 
Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Robert  Franz  call  to  mind  hundreds  of  Volks- 
lieder,  chorales,  and  lyrics  that  may.  in  fact,  be  considered  national,  so  universally  are 
thej-  known  and  sung.  Turning  to  England,  we  And  Ood  saw  the  King  (q.v.)  and  RvU 
Brttannia,  the  two  chief  patriotic  songs,  while  ballads  and  popular  songs,  with  tfaeir 
rimple  melodies,  are  too  numerous  to  catalogue.  Among  these  may  be  mentlooed : 
Tha  Booit  Begf  <if  Old  En^nd  ;  8<iUy  in  our  Alley ;  Black-ei/ed  Susan Wappiwff  Old 
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Stain;  TomB&wling;  TheJoUy  Toung  Waterman;  Ts  Mariners  of  En^nd ;  The  Bag 
of  Bitcaff,  and  Oherry  Ripe.  The  songs  of  Bcotland  have  always  been  held  in  great 
esteem.  They  are  always  based  on  simple  airs  and  dance  tunes,  many  of  which  are 
characterized  by  the  peculiar  Scotch  snap — a  name  given  to  effect  produced  by  s  short 
note  preceding  a  long  dotted  note.  The  melodies  of  the  Lowlands  differ  from  those  of 
the  Highlands  ;  but  the  distinguishing  quality  of  both  is  their  plaiotlve  and  melancholy 
tone.  Tlds  is  partly  due  to  the  national  scale  within  which  erery  air  (with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions) is  written.  It  is  the  modern  diatonic  scale,  deprived  of  the  fourth  and  seventh 
note^.  The  following  are  national  favorites  though  not  patrioLic  songs:  Annie  Laurie; 
Oomin'  through  the  Hye;  John  Andereon  my  Jo  ;  Auld  Robin  Oray ;  Anld  Lang  Byne; 
The  Birkt  Aberfeldy ;  The  Blue  BeUt  of  Scotland;  Bonnie  Doon;  Bonnie  Dundee; 
Ihe  Oanpbells  are  Gomia';  Caller'  Berrin';  Jack  o'  Hazeldean,  and  7V«  Oaberlumie 
Man,  ana  all  the  songs  of  Robert  Burns.  The  close  resemblance  of  Irish  and  Scottish 
■irs  has  led  to  confusion,  and  maor  Irish  tunes  have  been  claimed  by  Scotland.  Among 
the  popular  Irish  aoo^  are :  The  &nw>  ofBtaraey,  to  which  Moore  wrote  his  Last  Bou 
ifmmmer,  inserted  m  Flotow's  opera  of  JfarfAu;  Roryo'  More  ;  At2««»  AiVffn,  to  which 
tune  the  words  "  Robin  Adair,"  and  also  "  Erin  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eye"  are 
sung;  Saint  Bitriek's  Day;  LimerieVt  Laraentatione,  and  the  numerous  songs  by 
Thomas  Moore,  written  to  ancient  Irish  melodies,  including :  Believe  me  if  all  thoee  e»> 
dearit^  young  Oharma;  Oft  in  t/ie  Stilly  Night;  Tlioae  Evening  Belle;  Let  EHn  Remem- 
ber ;  Araby't  Daughter,  and  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara't  llaUe,  The  distinctively 
national  songs  of  America  are  Sail  Columbia;  The  8tar-Spangled  Banner  (q.v.),  and 
Tankee  Doodle  (q.T.).  EaU  Columbia  was  written  by  Joseph  Hopkinson  (q-v^-)  lu  i798, 
vhen  a  war  with  France  was  thought  to  be  inevitable.  The  music  of  iiail  Columbia 
went  by  the  name  of  General  Wa^ington't  March  and  afterwards  The  Preeidenta  March. 
It  was  played  in  1789,  when  Washington  was  inaugurated  in  New  York.  Another 
zutiooat  song.  My  Country,  'tie  of  thee,  written  by  Samuel  Francis  Smith  in  1881-3  to  the 
tune  of  America,  has  always  been  popular.  Maryland,  my  Maryland,  written  by  James 
Byder  RoodaU  in  1861,  to  the  Qenoan  Burschenlied  0  Tannenbaum,  O  TanneTibaum, 
and  Dixie,  by  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  to  music  by  Dan  Emmett,  of  Bryant's  minstrels,  about 
1880,  are  the  most  popular  of  the  Southern  war-songs.  During  the  dvil  war  the  troops 
were  accustomed  to  march  to  the  mudc  of  Annie  Laurio;  Boea  Lee;  Lilly  Dale; 
Marching  Aiong ;  Some  Sweet  Home;  The  Girllleft  behindme;  John  Brown's  Body ; 
R'dly  Round  Me  Flag,  Boys;  Iramp,  Tramp,  Iramp,  the  Boys  are  Marching;  Yankee 
Doodle ;  Hail  Columbia,  and  The  Btar-Spangled  Banner,  Another  song  endeared  to 
the  hearts  of  American  people  is  Home  Siceet  Home,  written  by  John  Howard  Payne 
(q.T  ).  See  Chanson,  Lied,  Sonq  ;  Gagneur,  Chansons  populaires  du  Canada  (Quebec, 
1865);  Nisard,  Dee  Chan*ona  popiUaires  (P&riB,  1867);  Verrimst,  Rondet  et  chanmns  popu' 
lairea  (Paris,  1876);  Du  Mersan,  Chants  et  ehansoju  populairea  de  France  ^vols.,  Puis, 
18^:  Champfleury  et  Wekerlln,  Chansons  populaires  dea  provinces  I^anee  ^arts, 
I860);  Reissmann,  OesAiehte  dee  deuiachen  Ltedea  (2d  ed.,  1881).  Nason,  Our  Jgatton- 
ai  Song  (Albany,  1860);  Helen  Eendrick  Johnson,  Our  Familiar  Songs,  etc.  (New  York, 
1881);  and  Sousa,  Ifationat  and  Patriotie  Aire  (New  York,  1890). 

■ATIOVAL  XUIEUII.   See  Washihoton. 

VATOWAl  HI0KKAX2S.  Nicknames  are  as  ancient  as  the  most  venerable  histories. 
Even  the  divtaitles  of  old  were  dlsUngulshed  by  such  additions,  and  kings,  queens,  all 
grnt  men,  captains,  divines,  and  statesmen  have^received  from  malice,  revenge,  deri< 
non,  humor,  or  habit,  nicknames  which  will  cling  to  them  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  French  nom  de 
nique,  the  C^erman  nie?U  name,  and  the  Old  English  eke  name,  corrupted  into  neke  name, 
an  additional  name,  an  ag-nomen,  from  which  it  is  probably  derived. 

National  peculiarities  have  not  escaped,  and  we  find  the  people  of  almost  every 
cmintry  on  the  globe  known  by  some  collective  title.  By  the  familiar  name  of  Jomf 
Bull  we  are  accustomed  to  understand  the  English  nation  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  n  jck< 
name  Immediately  recalls  the  figure  of  a  sturdy,  corpulent  old  fellow,  with  a  three- 
cornered  hat,  red  waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  a  stout  oaken  cudgel.  By  It  we  are 
reminded  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  nntioii  from  a  laughable  point  of  view  :  corpulent, 
beef-eating  ;  red  waistcoat,  defying;  cudgel,  defending  himself.  The  name  was  first 
used  in  the  satire  of  Arbuthnot,  Jlte  History  ^  John  BnU,  usually  publishod  wllh 
Jonathan  Swift's  (q.v.)  works  ;  and,  later,  by  m.x  O'Rell  (q.v.),  in  bis  John  BuUand 
ffiaUtaad.  Washington  Irving  says  that  the  English  seem  to  have  taken  a  singular 
delight  in  exhibiting  their  most  private  foibles  In  a  facetious  manner,  and  have  been  so 
lUcraBsful  In  their  delineation,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  being  in  actual  existence  more 
absolutely  present  to  the  public  mind  than  that  eccentric  personage,  John  Bull.  He 
always  puts  himself  at  his  ease,  nothing  astonishes  him,  nothing  daunts  him  ;  he  is  fiery, 
brave,  calm,  past-master  of  diplomacy.  Uncle  Sau  is  bo  familiar  to  the  national  ears 
of  Americans  and  to  the  worla  in  general  as  the  comprehensive  nickname  of  the  United 
States  ^vernment,  that  very  few  stop  to  consider  its  origin.  During  the  last  war  with 
England,  la  1812,  when  large  quantities  of  provisions  were  required  forthe  ctmsumption 
of  ttw  army,  the  contractor.  Elbert  Anderson,  of  New  York,  collected  and  storedui 
immeiHe  amount  of  beef,  pork,  grain,  etc..  In  the  city  of  Troy,  on  the  Hudson  lUver.  The 
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Inspectors  appointed  at  Ihia  plac«,  to  receire  the  goods,  were  Ebeneser  and  Samuel  Wilson. 
The  latter,  wno  was  Invariably  addressed  and  spoken  of  as  Uncle  Bam,  usually  eave  bis 
personal  attentiffii  to  the  workmen  who  overhauled  these  provisions.  A  practical  joker, 
employed  by  the  Messrs.  Wilson  to  mark  the  casks,  was  asked  one  day  by  some  of  hia  com- 
panions the  meaning  of  the  letters  "  B.  A.  U.  8."  placed  upon  the  casks.  Aslheabbre- 
viation  U.  S.  for  the  United  States  was  then  comparatively  unknown,  he  instantly 
replied,  that  it  must  be  for  Elbert  Anderson  and  Uncle  Stun,  alluding,  of  course,  exdu- 
dvely  to  tTncle  Sam  Wilson,  their  employer.  The  joke  was  passed  around  among  the 
workmen,  and  Uncle  Sam  was  rallied  upon  his  increasing  importance.  When  the 
recruiting  sergeant  made  up  his  lists,  many  of  these  men  found  their  way  into  the  annj, 
and  were  pushed  to  the  front  to  meet  the  enemy.  As  they  mingled  with  their  comrades 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  their  casks  of  provisions  and  their  Jokes  went  with 
them.  It  was  not  long  before  this  identical  joke  appeared  in  print,  and  as  it  took  with 
the  army,  it  was  soon  circulated  all  over  the  United  States,  and  Uncle  Sam  became  one 
of  the  national  nicknames,  and  will  undoubtedly  remain  so  as  long  as  this  is  a  free 
countr;^.  Bkother  Jonathan  is  the  typical  name  facetiously  given  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Its  ori^nation  was  purely  local,  but  it  was  wfth  the  great  Waudng- 
ton  himself.  Wlien  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  had  to  be  organized  and  pro- 
vided with  food,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  meet 
the  powerful  foe  arrayed  against  him,  he  was  often  vety  much  depressed.  While  fn 
Connecticut,  arranging  that  division  of  liis  army,  he  found  himself  in  a  hopdess  condi- 
tion, and  almost  in  despair  he  called  acouncil  of  his  officers,  therebyhoping  to  devise  some 
plan  for  hia  relief.  His  Excellency,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  was  then  governor  of  the 
state,  and  in  him  Washington  reposed  much  confidence,  not  only  In  hB  ability  to  aid. 
but  also  in  his  Judgment.  On  this  trying  occasion  he  finally  remarked,  "  Well,  we  mu^t 
consult  Brother  Jonatlian  on  the  subject,"  referring  to  Governor  Trumbull.  He  did 
so,  and  received  tlie  needed  asslBtancc.  When  the  army  spread  over  the  country,  the 
expression,  "  We  must  consult  Brother  Jonathan,"  went  with  it,  and  soon  the  connec 
tion  was  lost  sight  of,  but  the  nickname,  "  Brother  Jonathan,"  remained.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  tall,  raw-boned  rustic,  with  red-and-white-striped  trousers,  much  too  short 
for  him,  strapped  tightly  down,  a  blue,  short-waisted  coat  with  brass  buttons,  sharp- 
featured,  his  long  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  and  on  his  bead  an  old-fashioned  beaver  hat. 
Nicholas  Froo,  the  typical  Dutchman,  Is  not  in  the  least  like  his  neighbor.  John  Bull. 
This  nickname  was  also  first  used  by  Arbuthnot  in  his  satire,  7^  Hittory  of  John  BvU, 
and  he  Is  represented  as  frugal-minded  in  his  domestic  affairs,  sly,  always  ready  to 
pinch  his  appetite  to  save  his  pocket,  never  losing  a  farthing  by  careless  servants  or 
bad  debts.  He  does  not  care  much  for  any  diversions  exceptlegerdemain  and  German 
tricks,  but  is  a  fair  dealer,  and  In  that  way  acquires  immense  riches.  Johnny  Crapacd 
U  the  popular  nickname  of  the  French  nation,  collectively  taken,  and  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  the  ancient  kings  of  France  used  for  their  device  in  heraldry,  "  three  toads 
erect,  saltant,"  or  in  a  leaping  pwsture,  and  Paris  was  called  Lutetia,  or  mudland.  Its 
Streets  were  so  qnugy  that  the  French  court,  with  a  point  to  its  ^easantn',  f;alled  its 
inbaUtants  "  frogs,  smce  they,  like  the  reptiles,  lived  in  mud.  Hence  the  common, 
flippant  expression  among  the  court  swells  at  Versivilles  in  1791,  "  ^'«n  tUttnt  Ut 
frenouilleaf"  "  What  will  the  frogs  say  to  that  ?"  Nostradamus,  in  the  aixternth  cen- 
tury,  predicted  the  capture  of  a  city  by  the  toads  of  France  in  the  following  line :  "  Let 
ancieit  erapauds  prendront  Bara,"  "The  old  toads  will  take  Sara,"  or,  spelled  back- 
ward, Aras,  which  city  they  took  from  the  Spanish  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Robebt 
Macairb,  a  favorite  name  in  French  plays,  is  often  used  gencrlcally  for  a  Frenchman, 
t)ecause  of  ite  popularity.  For  the  French  Canailian,  we  have  Jean  Baptiste,  and  the 
French  peasant  is  facetiously  called  Jacqces  Bonhomue.  This  name  was  given  them 
by  the  French  barons  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  insurrection  known  as  the 
"Jacquerie"  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  English  thought  it  was  instigated 
by  John  (Joodman,  which  Is  the  translation  of  Jacques  Bonhorome.  Codsen  Michael 
Is  the  facetious  nickname  applied  to  the  German  people  and  intended  particularly  to 
satirize  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  the  national  character,  especially  their  proverbial 
lethargy,  heaviness,  and  credulity.  The  name  Michael  is  often  used  to  desiguate  any 
simple,  uncultured  countrymau,  and  It  has  probably  gained  this  sigaiflcance  by  con- 
fusing the  Hebrew  word  with  the  old  Gernuin  Miehd,  gross.  Sawnbt  is  the  sporti^-e- 
designation  applied  by  the  English  to  the  Scotch,  and  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Sandj]. 
the  abbreviation  of  Alexander.  Sawnev  has  a  humor  or  his  own,  strong  and  irrepressi- 
ble, that  will  break  out  in  spite  of  worlrlly  thrift,  kirk-session,  cuttv-stool,  and  lectures. 
It  was  first  given  to  the  Scotch  by  Coleridge.  Taffy,  the  Welshman,  is  a  corruption 
of  David,  one  of  the  most  common  of  Welsfi  names.  Coi.iN  Tampon  is  the  reproachful, 
contemptuous  sobriquet  given  to  the  Swiss  in  ancient  times,  supposed  to  imitate  thu 
sound  of  their  guns.  Paddt  can  refer  only  to  the  good-initiired,  rollicking  Irishman, 
witty  and  thriftless.  John  Chinaman  is  the  popular  nickname  forthe  Chinese,  and  the 
first  record  of  its  use  was  In  "  ^  Letier  to  the  (hmmittee  of  Management  of  Drury  LaM 
Iheatre,  London,  in  1819."  Sambo  or  Cuffy  is  the  common  name  for  the  Negro,  8on» 
times  written  Cdddy  and  applied  to  slaves,  who  are  used  like  asses  or  doak^.  The 
Rusdan  nickname,  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  denotes  the  typical  Mot^fik. 
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VATIOKAL  FABX8,  a  term  applied  to  certain  territory  in  the  United  States,  set  aside 
Dv  set  of  congress  and  specifically  exempted  from  sale,  beiog  reserved,  by  reason  of 
putnrefique  character  and  general  natural  features,  as  common  to  the  entire  people, 
except  for  settlement  or  private  use.  Up  to  the  presenllime  the  principal  tracts  of  land 
thm  appropriated  are  the  Yosemite  valley  and  the  Yellowstone  region  ;  the  former 
of  which  was  made  a  national  park  by  act  of  conincss  passed  June  80,  1864,  and 
ordered  to  include  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  grove ;  the  Yellowstone  Fte'k  wasset  aside  by 
act  approved  Mur.  1,  1872. — Tiie  wonders  of  the  Yellowatone  re^n  were  first  made 
■  known  t^^  the  world  through  the  report  of  n  government  reconnolssance,  or  exploration  of 
the  Yellowstone  river  and  the  surrounding  country,  made  by  officers  of  the  U.  S.  corps 
of  engineers,  under  the  orders  of  Lieut.  Gea.  Sheridan,  in  1871.  This  reeion,  long 
known  as  the  "  Great  Divide,"  Is  comprised  in  the  states  of  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
bdng  the  geographical  centre  of  North  America.  The  aiea  covered  by  the  reservation 
measures  about  4480sq.  miles.  QenerallT  speaking,  it  lies  between  110"  and  111°  w.  lung, 
and  from  44°  to  45°  n,  lat.,  the  general  elevation  wing  about  0000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  though  mountain  ranges  on  every  side  rise  to  a  height  of  10,000  to  1S,000  feet. 
Four  routes  lead  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  :  1,  from  Corinne,  on  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad,  to  Fort  Ellis,  thence  80  m.  to  the  Yellowstone  river;  2,. by  way  of  the 
upper  Missouri  ;  8,  from  tlie  Canadas  and  the  great,  lakes  to  Dulutb,  and  thence  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad ;  and,  4,  from  Walla- Walla,  on  the  west.  The  most  convenient 
and  practicable  route  has  hitherto  been  that  from  Corinne  to  Virginia  City,  Montana  ; 
thenoe  to  Fort  £Ilis,  crossing  the  Madison  river,  one  of  the  bead-waters  of  the  Missouri ; 
and  to  the  Gallatin  valley,  which  la  about  40  m.  in  leugtb  and  10  to  IS  broad,  the  finest 
agricultural  land  in  Montana,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  Bozeman,  and  8  m.  be- 
yond Fort  Kills.  From  this  point  tiie  tnil  leads  to  a  Crow  agency,  about  80  m.  dis- 
tant; and  thence  by  a  course  nearly  due  s.,  following  that  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  to 
the  great  falls  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  whole  of  this  route,  after  reaching  the  river, 
offers  some  of  the  most  impressive  and  sublime  scenery  in  the  world.  Picturesque 
masses  of  rock,  tall  columns  of  basalt,  and  a  landscape  generally  volcanic  In  character, 
present  the  mMtprominentfeaturesof  the  trail;  chief  among  wbi(ui  is  the  "  Devil's  Slide," 
an  extraordinary  vertical  rock  formation,  projecting  a  thousand  feet  into  the  air.  Pro* 
oeeding  up  the  valley,  Gardner's  river,  or  Warm  Stream  creek,  is  met,  as  it  enten  the 
valley  and  joins  the  Yellowstone  15  m.  from  the  middle  caflon.  Here  begins  the  hot 
springs  district,  with  the  largest  spring  in  the  country,  consisting  of  a  basin  40  ft  long 
by  35  wide,  tfaroueh  three  openings,  in  which  great  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are 
discharged.  In  Ibis  spring,  which  offers  water  of  dinerent  degrees  of  temperature,  in 
smaller  basins  and  terraces,  are  found  the  most  fantastic  deposits  of  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites; while  the  basins  are  gracefully  curved  and  scalloped,  and  vary  in  color  from  a 
rich  yellow  to  a  vivid  ted,  offering  a  most  briUiant  and  beautiful  effect.  Leaving  this 
point,  the  "low  divide"  is  crossed  between  the  valley  of  Gardner's  river  and  tbat  of 
the  Yellowstone,  and  the  precipitous  entrance  to  the  great  cafion  is  reached,  so  gloomy 
and  forbidding  in  aspect  that  it  is  named  the  "Devil's  Den."    Through  this  narrow 

?;orge  the  river  rushes  with  great  velocity,  until  it  shoots  over  the  abrupt  de^nt  of  a 
all  of  about  150  ft.,  and,  after  a  series  of  rapids  and  cascades,  finally  leaves  the  great 
cafion  with  a  single  leap  of  850  ft.,  after  which  its  course  lies  over  a  rolling  praine  for 
several  miles.  'The  great  cafion  has  never  been  explored,  but  the  height  oi  its  sides  is 
known  to  be  more  than  2,000  feet.  A  new  hot  spring  region  is  now  reached,  remarkable 
for  its  "  mud  geysers,"  and  particularly  for  a  mud  volcano,  having  a  crater  25  ft.  in 
width  and  80  n.  in  depth,  and  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition.  One  of  the  geysers 
bavins  a  basin  60  ft.  m  diameter,  spouts  at  regular  intervals  of  six  hours.  Eight  m. 
from  uiese  geysers  is  Yellowstone  lake,  more  than  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  80  m.  in 
length,  15  m.  broad,  and  from  1^  to  50  fathoms  deep,  with  a  shore  line  measuring  more 
than  900  miles.  Almost  in  contact  with  thh  remarkable  body  of  water  is  a  chain  of  hot 
springs;  fish  abound  in  the  lake,  game  of  all  kinds  is  found  in  the  surrounding  forests, 
and  ttuare  are  facilities  for  boating,  and  rude  accommodationB  for  the  tourist.  Striking 
westward,  the  traveler  now  joumevs  toward  the  bead-waters  of  the  Madison  river.  The 
country,  though  imprecued  with  volcanic  characteristics,  is  here  diversified  by  dense  tracts 
of  forest;  and  about  10  m.  from  tbe  Yellowatone  a  new  system  of  hot  springs  is  reached,  the 
whole  district  presenting  the  appearance  of  avast  limekiln  in  active  combustion.  Shortly 
after  reaching  the  crest  of  the  divide  between  tlie  Yellowstone  and  the  Madison,  a  valley- 
is  entered  in  which  the  springs  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  In  what  is 
known  as  the  Firehole  valley — that  of  the  Fireholo  river,  the  main  eastern  fork  of  the 
Madison — are  laige  numbers  of  beautiful  springs.  But  the  object  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  touriat  is  the  neat'  geyser  badn,  which  is  entered  from  the  north,  following  the 
coune  of  tiw  SlwUson  river.  The  geysers  are  all  named,  the  first  seen  being  two  which 
are  very  active,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  known  as  the  "Sentinels." 
Next  is  the  "  Well "  geyser,  which  has  a  crater  formed  like  a  well,  and  which  spouts  to  a 
height  of  80  or  90  feet.  An  extraordinary  formation,  8  ft.  high  and  90  in  circumference, 
is  called  the  "Grotto;"  it  is  hollowed  into  arches,  and  plays  to  tbe  height  of  60  ft.  several 
times  In  every  24  hours.  The  "Giant"  geyser  is  considered  one  of  tne  most  remarka- 
Ue  in  the  group.  It  has  a  crater  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  Its  highest  point  is  15  ft.  above 
the  mountfon  which  it  stands.   It  throwa  a  column  of  water  tbe  size  of  the  opening,  to 
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the  measured  height  of  180  ft.  contmulne  each  active  period  for  an  Lour  and  n  half. 
From  this  system  of  Reyeers,  a  journey  of  about  12  m.  reaches  "  Castle  "  geyser,  which 
is  situated  on  a  platiorm  of  deposit,  measuring  100  ft.  in  length  and  70  In  breadth. 
From  the  center  of  this  platform  rises  a  chimney  13  ft.  I^h,  120  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
hase,  and  60  ft.  at  the  top,  with  a  three-foot  aperture.  'Oiis  monster  geyser,  wlien  in 
operation,  sends  a  column  of  water  to  a  height  of  250  ft.,  the  movement  being  not  con- 
tinuous, but  pulsating,  at  the  rate  of  about  70  throbs  to  the  minute,  the  time  of  activity 
being  about  an  hour.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  stands  the  geyaer  known  as  "Old  Pailh- 
ful,  so  called  because  it  plays  with  great  regularity  eveiy  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  , 
Uirowing  a  stream  100  to  ISO  ft.  in  height.  Tnm  the  mound  of  this  geyser  can  lie  seen 
the  best  presentment  of  the  basin.  The  entire  ▼alley  is  dndned  of  its  hot  water  by  the 
Pirehoie  river,  which  takes  it  into  the  MacUson.  The  geysers  vidble  from  this  point 
are  severally  named  the  "Bee-hive."  the  "Giantess."  "Grand,"  "Young  Faithful," 
"Fan,"  "ifiverside,"  "Saw-mill,"  "  Turban,"  etc.  The  Firehole  river  is  itself  one  of 
the  most  remai  kable  features  of  this  region.  Its  bed  and  banks,  entirely  composed  of 
hot-spring  deposit,  are  honeycombed  and  scooped  out  by  geyser  springs  and  poob*.  vary- 
ing between  minute  vents  not  bigger  than  a  quill  and  great  tanks  of  roiling  water.  The 
course  of  the  river  is  very  straight,  and  resembles  that  of  a  canal  throurii  a  nountry  of 
UmekilnB  covered  with  slag-heaps  and  refuse  of  old  smelting-works.  The  Iwrders  at 
this  stream,  and  of  its  confluent.  Iron  Spring  creek,  are  dotted  in  all  dirwtions  with  mod 
ponds,  warm  pools,  boiling  springs,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  geysers.  The  Yellow- 
stone region  has  been  only  visited  by  tourists,  and  the  therapeutic  qualities  of  its  springs 
have  not  been  analyzed.  The  writer  of  the  goveniment  report  said  of  the  country'  in 
question;  "Ko  other  locality,  I  think,  can  be  found  which  combines  so  many  attrac- 
tions, both  of  climate  and  scenery."  The  act  of  congress  by  which  the  Yellowstone 
country  was  reserved  as  a  national  park,  stated  that  it  was  * '  reserved  and  withdrawn  from 
settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale,  under  tile  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and 
set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring  ground,  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  tlie 
people;"  while  by  the  same  act  it  was  placed  under  the  exclusive  conlrol  of  the  secreta^' 
of  the  interior.  The  park  was  enlarged  on  the  south  and  cast  by  act  of  congress,  IbSO. 
During  the  summer  months  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  invigorating,  with  an  entire 
absence  of  storms.  The  number  of  springs  is  from  5000  to  10,000,  anathere  are  at  least 
60  geysers.   The  temperature  of  the  springs  ranges  between  180'  and  S00°. 

The  Yoseniite  valley  was  granted  by  congress  to  the  state  of  California,  conditionally 
on  the  district  being  forever  set  aside  as  a  place  of  public  resort  and  r^reation.  It  is  in 
Mariposa  co. ,  California,  about  155  m,  from  San  Francisco,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
state  It  is  nearly  level,  and  is  6  m.  long,  and  varying  between  one-half  a  mile  and  a 
mile  In  width ;  and  its  perpendicular  depth  below  the  surrounding  level  is  about  one 
mile,  although  it  is  elevated  above  the  sea  level  olmost  4,000  feet.  Its  walls  are  nearly 
vertical,  and  through  it  winds  the  Merced  river,  ila  general  direction  being  n.e.  bye., 
and  8.W.  by  w.,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  general  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges. 
The  valley  is  accessible  by  stage  and  saddle-horse  from  points  on  the  Central  Fanflo 
raibroad,  about  90  m.  distant,  but  only  In  summer:  in  winter  it  can  only  be  reached  on 
snow-shoes.  There  are  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists,  and  these  are  comfort- 
able  and  well  supplied.  Numerous  objects  of  interest  occur  in  proceeding  up  the  valley, 
the  first  being  Uie  Bridal  Veil  fall,  which  is  formed  by  the  precipitous  leap  of  a  creek  of 
the  same  name  over  a  descent  of  680  ft.,  to  a  slope  below,  from  which  point  a  series 
of  cascades  extend  to  the  valley,  the  entire  fall  being  more  thsn  900  feet.  Cathedral 
rock,  a  massive  granite  formation,  3,660  ft.  in  hei^l,  is  met  a  little  above  the  fall ;  and 
a  short  distance  beyond  this,  the  "Spires,"  single  columns  of  granite,  500  ft.  in  height, 
stand  out  from  the  main  waUs  of  the  valley.  Sentinel  rock  Is  8,048  ft.  high,  its  termina- 
tion being  a  slender  obelisk  1000  ft.  in  height.  Sentinel  dome  and  the  Virgin's  Teare 
fall  are  the  next  important  features';  the  latter  being  a  cataract  falling  more  than  1000 
feet.  El  Capitaii  and  the  Three  Brothers  are  monster  masses  of  rock;  and,  above  the 
tatter,  is  the  great  Yosemite  fall,  which  has  first  a  vertical  descent  of  1500  ft.,  then  a 
series  of  cascades  falling  626  ft.,  and  a  final  plunge  of  400  ft. — the  whole  appearing  to 
the  observer  to  be  a  continuous  fall,  whose  efFect  is  grand  and  imposing  in  the  extreme. 
Durinff  Aug,  and  Sept.  the  Yosemite  and  BridaT  Veil  falls  nearly  disappear,  the 
best  tune  for  seeing  Uiem  being  In  Hay,  June,  or  July,  before  the  creeks  which  form 
them  are  dried  up.  In  1889  an  extensive  area  endrcling  the  Yosemite  valley  was 
added  to  the  reservation. 

About  16  m.  s.  of  the  Yosemite  valley  are  the  Mariposa  groves  of  "  big  trees,"  one  of 
a  number  of  groups  or  collections  of  the  sequoia  gigantea,  only  found  in  California  ;  and 
the  sequoia  semper  virena,  or  red  wood.  Three  of  these  groves  are  In  Mariposa  co.,  and 
include  184  trees  more  than  15  ft.  in  diameter,  and  800  of  smaller  size.  In  all  the 
groups  there  are  trees  from  275  to  875  ft.  in  height,  and  25  to  85  ft.  in  diameter,  well 
proportioned ;  the  age  of  some  that  have  been  cut  down  have  been  estimated,  by  the 
usual  methods,  at  from  2000  to  2500  years.  In  1890  three  sections  of  land  near  Yisalia, 
Tolure  oo.,  cont^lnK  giant  trees,  were  reserved  for  a  national  park,  and  in  the  same 
year  tlie  tetUfr-grouM  of  Ohidkamauga,  in  Tennessee,  was  set  apart  for  cimllar  pui^ 
poses. 
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KATIOKAL  PAHTY,  VATI0HALUT8,  AXD  VATIOVALISX.  fire  terms  respectively  used 
to  describe  the  organization,  the  members  and  the  doctrine  of  an  association  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  devoted  to  realizinff  In  fundamentals,  though  not  necef^ 
sarilj  as  to  details,  the  piao  of  industrial  reorganization  described  in  Edward  Bellamy's 
romance,  "  Looking  Backwtml,"  published  ia  1888.  The  origin  of  the  Nationalists  as 
an  orgaidzattoa  dates  from  December  of  that  year,  when  the  first  Nationalist  club  of 
Boston  was  formed  by  readers  of  the  Ixwk  mentioned,  who  bettered  in  the  practlcablllty 
and  derirability  of  the  system  set  forth  tn  ft.  At  the  present  writing,  Oct.,  1890,  there 
an  In  the  United  States  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  fully  organized  clubs  In  corre- 
spondence, witli  an  indefinite  number  of  more  or  less  closely  affiliated  organizations. 
7%«  NationalUt,  a  monthly  magazine  founded  in  May,  1889,  and  published  in  Boston, 
is  the  official  ornin  of  the  party,  besides  which  there  are  two  Nationalist  weekly  papers 
fn  California.  In  addition  to  these  organs  it  is  estimated  that  some  thirty  or  forty  news- 
papers  in  various  parts  of  tlie  United  States  are  engaged  in  the  advocacy  of  Nationalist 
principles.  Owing  to  Uie  novelty  to  the  moss  oi  the  American  peoi^e  of  those  prin- 
ciples, the  leaders  of  the  movement  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  educa- 
tional campaign  as  preliminary  to  effective  political  action,  and  to  this  work  the  efforts 
of  the  Nationalist  organizations  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  directed.  In  a  number  of 
instances  the  Nationalist  party  has,  however,  already  appeared  in  the  political  field.  In 
Massachusetts  a  state  league  of  clubs  has  been  formed  and  the  organization  has  circu- 
lated petitions  and'appeared  before  the  Legislatures  in  advocacy  of  several  Nationalist 
measures.  In  California  a  state  Nadonalist  convention  was  held  In  tlie  spring  of  1880, 
and  two  Nationalist  congressional  candidates  were  nominated  for  the  fall  election.  In 
New  York  city  and  various  other  places,  political  action  has  also  Iieen  taken  by  locnl 
organizations. 

The  principles  of  Nationalism  have  excited  much  sympathy  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Great  Britain,  Oermany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  also  in  the  British  colonics 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  From  the  latter  country 
Nationalist  associations  are  reported.  The  first  regular  organization  in  England  was 
formed  in  London,  July  S,  1890,  under  the  name  of  "The  Nationalization  SorJety," 
and  is  establishing  branch  societies  In  the  English  cities.  An  orgui  of  the  English 
agitation,  called  l%e  IfaHonaUtaiioa  yem,  has  appeared. 

Bri^y  staled,  the  object  of  Nationalism  is  to  establish  In  place  of  the  present 
mMhods  of  competitive  industry,  which  arc  claimed  to  be  as  wasteful  economirally  as 
thev  are  morally  unsatisfactory,  a  complete  co-operative  organization  of  industry  on  a 
national  basis,  that  is  to  say,  a  national  business  partnership,  in  which  all  citizens  shall 
be  equal  partners,  that  is  to  say,  a  true  industrial  republic.  The  doctrine  Is  called 
Nationalism  both  on  account  of  Its  principles  and  Its  methods.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
essential  idea  of  the  nation  as  an  organization  of  men  for  the  more  effectual  promotion 
of  their  welfare,  logically  implies  tlie  organization  of  their  Industries,  as  at  once  their 
most  vital  Interest  and  tlie  one  most  to  be  benefited  by  combined  action.  It  is,  there- 
fore, held  self-evident  that  so  long  ns  a  nation  lacks  a  national  organization  of  its  indus- 
tries, it  fails  to  be  a  complete  nation,  and  is  imperfectly  evolved.  It  is  proposed  by 
Nationalists  to  apply  the  principle  of  Nationalism  by  the  method  of  progressively  na- 
tionalizing the  public  services  and  industries  of  the  country.  It  is  believed  that  In  time 
the  transiormation  may  thus  be  completed  without  serious  derangement  of  business  or 
neat  individual  hardship.  It  is  proposed  in  the  United  States  to  oegin  by  nationalizing 
the  telegraph,  telephone,  mllroad  and  express  businesses,  as  well  as  the  business  of  coal- 
mining, and  by  the  municipalizing  of  the  heating,  lighting,  transit,  and  other  public 
services  of  towns.  It  is  proposed  to  organize  all  emplov^s  of  nationalized  or  munici- 
palized services  on  a  basis  of  guaranteed  rights  as  to  aamisslon,  employment,  promo- 
tion, discharge,  and  pensions,  whicti  shall  render  them  at  all  stages  and  in  all  relations 
wholly  Independent  of  i>olittcal  patronage  or  control.  It  Is  proposed  to  establish  a 
national  distributive  and  productive  sy.steni  for  the  supply  of  public  employes  as  soon  as 
they  shall  become  numerous,  and  thus  by  logical  and  obvious  steps  to  proceed  to  the 
completion  of  the  national  coHjperative  fabric,  with  its  requirement  of  service  from  all 
and  its  guarantee  of  maintenance  to  all.  Tlic  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  parent 
Nationalist  Club  of  Boston,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  other  organizations,  con- 
tains the  following  expressions  from  which  tlm  spirit  and  temper  of  the  movement  as  a 
whole  may  be  w^  inferred;  "We  advocate  no  sudden  or  ill-considered  changes;  we 
make  no  war  upon  individuals;  we  do  not  censure  those  who  have  accumulated  im- 
mense fortunes  simply  by  carrying  to  a  logical  end  the  false  principle  on  which  busi- 
neaals  now  based. 

The  combinations,  trusts,  and  syndicates,  of  which  the  people  at  present  complain, 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  our  basic  principle  of  association.  We  merely  seek 
to  push  Ibis  principle  a  little  further,  and  have  all  industries  operated  in  the  interest  of 
all  by  the  nation — the  people  organized— the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  people. 

The  present  industrial  system  proves  itself  wrong  by  the  immense  wrongs  it  pro 
duces ;  it  proves  itself  absurd  by  Uie  immense  waste  of  energy  and  material  which  is 
admitted  to  be  its  concomitant.  Against  this  system  we  raise  our  protest.  For  the 
abolition  of  the  slavery  it  has  wrought,  and  would  perpetuate,  we  pledge  our  best 
ctforts." 
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VATZOHAL  BTAiniABlMl  and  BMBTjnfU.  Standards,  or  emblema,  an  adcqrted  bj 
various  nations,  owing  to  scone  peculiarity  of  political  policy,  warlike  daring,  persoiiM 
bravery,  or  religious  veneration.  Whatever  the  emblem  of  any  nation  may  oe,  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  symbol  of  power,  or  strength  ;  the  divine  idea  of  duty ;  of  heroic 
daring  ;  of  freedom  ;  of  right.  In  both  peace  and  war,  ft  is  Im'portanately  pre-eminent ; 
It  is  tne  object  of  respectful  salutation,  and  it  is  the  v^cle  of  deadly  insult. 

The  Invention  of  standards  is  attributed  by  ancient  authors  to  the  Egyptians,  as  the; 
were  probably  the  earliest  organized  military  force  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
On  the  oldest  bas-reliefs  on  Egyptian  monuments  are  representations  of  standards,  and 
they  were  regarded  with  such  a  degree  of  awe  that  sacred  rites  were  performed  to  them. 
In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  each  regiment,  and  often  each  company,  bad  its  own  sym- 
bolic devices.  Birds,  the  ibis  in  particulnr  ;  beasts,  reptiles,  and,  later,  a  corobinalion 
representing  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  Iiodies,  were  employed.  This  latter  was 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  was  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration,  cal- 
culated to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiery  that  degree  oi  enthusiasm  indispensable 
to  success  in  warfare. 

The  standard-bearer  was  usually  an  officer,  a  man  of  approved  valor,  and  diriin- 
guished  by  ft  peculiar  badge  suspended  from  his  neck,  consisting  of  the  represeotations 
of  two  lions,  the  emblema  of  courage. 

Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  after  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  in  the  march  tlirou^ 
the  wilderness,  each  of  the  four  great  divisions  into  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 
divided,  had  ita  governing  standard  ;  and  tradition  has  assigned  to  them  the  respective 
forms  of  the  symbolic  cherubim  seen  In  the  vision  of  Ezekw),  and,  later,  of  St  John : 
that  of  Judab  being  the  lion  ;  of  Itcuben,  a  man  ;  of  Ephraim,  a  bull ;  and  that  of  Dm, 
an  eagle. 

The  ancient  Assyriaas  had  on  their  ensigns  the  figure  of  a  man  drawing  a  bow,  wbilc 
standing  on  the  back  of  a  bull  rampant.  Eagles  arc  also  frequently  represented  in  Assy- 
rian sculptures  attending  the  solmera  in  battle,  and  some  writers  have  supposed  them  to 
have  been  trained  birds.  Their  wild  and  intractable  nature  renders  this  improbable, 
although  instances  are  known,  even  in  late  wars,  of  captive  eagles  going  with  their 
regiments,  and  when  let  loose  in  battle  Invariably  returning  to  their  perch.  Among 
the  Assyrians,  the  eagle  became  an  emblem  of  such  importance,  that  their  deity,  Nis- 
rocb,  was  represented  as  eagle-headed.  From  the  Assyrians  the  use  of  Uie  eagle  as  a 
standard  descended  to  the  Persians,  and  from  them  probably  to  the  Romans. 

In  the  northern  half  of  Asia,  and  among  all  the  Turkish  races,  eagles  are  the  cou- 
Btant  comimnlons  of  dragons,  on  the  ensigns ;  China,  India,  Bactria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the 
successors  of  Alexandria,  the  Etruscans,  the  Romans,  the  Celte,  and  the  Arabs,  had 
eagle  tiffna  of  various  kinds. 

The  ancient  Persians  carried  the  figure  of  a  golden  eagle  at  the  end  of  a  spear  fiied 
upon  a  carriHge.  Wlien  Mohammedanism  had  eradicated  most  of  their  peculiar  uses, 
the  figure  of  uie  sun  divided  symbolic  honors  with  the  lion  on  their  standards.  At  the 
present  day  the  flag-staff  of  the  Persians  terminates  In  a  silver  hand. 

The  early  Greeks  employed  for  a  standard  a  piece  of  armor  at  the  end  of  a  spear. 
The  Athenians,  at  a  later  date,  adopted  the  olive  and  the  owl.  Homer  says  that  Aga- 
memnon used  a  purple  veil  with  which  to  rally  his  men. 

The  most  ancient  Roman  standard  was  a  bundle  of  hay  at  the  top  of  a  pole.  This 
was  followed  by  the  figure  of  a  hand,  and,  later,  by  a  silver  eagle.  Pliny  claims  that 
the  eagle  was  the  first  and  principal  military  ensign  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  wolf,  Uie 
minotaur,  the  horse,  and  the  wild  boar,  in  succession.  After  Trajan's  conquest  of  the 
Dacians,  the  Romans  adopted  as  a  trophy  the  dragon,  a  general  ensign  among  barba- 
rians. They  were  embroidered  In  cotton  and  silk,  and  were  usually  of  a  purplo  color. 
Caius  Marius  in  B.C.  102,  made  the  eagle  alone  the  ensign  of  the  legions,  and  confined 
the  other  figures  to  the  cohorts.  At  a  subsequent  period  some  of  the  old  emblems  were 
resumed.  Tlie  wolf  is  among  the  ensigns  on  the  column  of  Trajan.  A  black  eagle  was 
the  ensign  of  Kalid,  general  of  Mohammed,  at  the  battle  of  Aiamadin. 

The  emperors  of  the  Western  Roman  empire  used  a  black  eagle,  those  of  the  East 
a  golden  one.  The  sign  of  the  golden  eagle,  occasionaMy  met  with  In  taverns  and  places 
of  public  resort,  is  in  allusion  to  the  emperors  of  the  East  Following  the  example  of 
the  Romans,  nearly  every  country  that  lias  assumed  the  designation  of  an  empire  has 
taken  the  eagle  for  its  ensign. 

The  Turkish  military  standard  has  for  many  ages  consisted  of  a  horse-tail  sor 
mounted  by  a  crescent.  The  horse-tail  seems  to  have  been  in  former  times  used  as  a 
distinction  of  rank,  the  two  ronlLS  of  pasha  being  distinguished,  respectively,  by  two 
and  three  tails.  A  further  distinction  was  marked  by  llie  placing  of  one  above  the 
other.  The  use  of  the  crescent  as  a  Turkish  emblem  dates  from  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople in  14SS.  Tradition  states  that  long  before  the  conquest,  the  crescent  was 
the  favcmte  badge  of  the  city,  while  still  bearing  its  ancient  name  of  Byzantium,  tb6 
town  having  on  one  occasion  been  preserved  frmn  a  night  ambuscade  by  the  timdy 
appearance  of  a  new  moon.  It  occurs  on  old  Byzantine  coins,  often  with  a  star  between 
its  boms.  At  the  lime  of  the  conquest,  tlicTiirks  found  tliccrcscentiaevery  public  place, 
and,  believing  it  to  possess  some  peciiliiir  power  making  it  a  good  omen,  tney  adopted  It 
for  their  own.    Another  tradition  relates  tliat  the  Sultan  Othman  saw  In  a  vision  a  half* 
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ntoon,  which  kept  locreasing  enormously,  till  its  rays  extended  from  the  east  to  ths 
west,  and  this  led  him  to  adopt  the  cresceot  upon  his  standards,  wtth  the  motto,  Donee 
r^pkat  oHtem.  The  crescent  U  also  used  as  an  emblem  by  AraUa,  Mecca,  Morocco, 
Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Japan. 

\rhe  nvea  was,  in  ancient  times,  adopted  by  certain  nations,  notably  the  Danes  and 
Scandiaavians.  It  was  also  displayed  on  a  Saxon  banner.  Among  the  Scandinavlaas, 
it  was  the  symbol  of  slaughter,  as  the  black  flag  was  among  pirates. 

The  lion  of  St.  Mark  »  the  characteristic  device  of  Venice.  It  i%  a  symbolical  lion, 
represented  as  wineed,  and  holding  an  open  book,  on  which  is  written^  Pax  t^,  Marce, 
mangeliata  meva.  The  comply  heraldic  description  requires  a  sword  with  the  point 
raised  over  the  book,  and  a  gioiy  surrounding  the  whole. 

Prance  adopted  the  eagle  from  the  Romans,  and  perpetuated  the  old  Roman  spirit 
As  a  svmbol  of  daring  and  deGance,  the  eagle  has  ever  tieen  foremost.  From  the 
Twelftn  to  the  Fifteenth  century,  the  chief  standard  of  the  French  was  the  famous 
oriftunme.  It  is  described  as  a  plain  red,  or  Same-colored  silk  gonfalon,  square,  and 
without  anr  figure  upon  It.  It  was  carried  before  iho  king  of  Fmnce  as  a  specially 
coDBecrated  ensign,  and  as  the  special  royal  banner.  The  French  eaele  was  introduced 
by  the  First  Napoleon  as  a  regimental  standard,  but  abaudoned  after liis  fall,  and  again 
Huopted  by  Napoleon  III.  It  is  wrought  of  pure  gold,  and  each  one  is  valued  at  $3000. 
There  Is  attached  a  richly  embroidered  ribbon  of  silk  a  yard  in  length  and  Qve  inches 
in  width.  In  the  disastrous  Fi-anco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  it  is  stated  that  the  German 
army  captured  nearly  two  hundred  of  th^  costly  eagles,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
tlie  French. 

In  England,  the  introduction  of  standards  and  emblems  was  clearly  of  a  religious 

origin.  St.  Augustin  was  imdoubtedly  the  first  who  displaced  them.  Having  accom- 
plished the  conversion  of  the  British  kin^,  Ethelbert,  ana  his  queen,  the  monk  and  his 
followers  entered  Canterbury  in  procession,  chanting  and  carrying  banners,  on  which 
were  depicted  crosses.  The  cross  of  St.  George  has  been  the  badge  of  the  kings  of  Bri- 
tain ana  the  nation  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.  During  the  wars  of  the  R^es  there 
was  a  possibility  of  its  termination,  but  it  maintained  ila  supremacy,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  roses  became  the  floral  national  emblem.  The  Crusaders  carried  a  St. 
Qeorge's  cross  oo  a  white  field,  both  on  their  breasts  and  on  their  backs,  as  well  as  on 
their  standards. 

The  Lton,  popularly  called  the  "king  of  beasts,"  and  the  emblem  of  majestv  and, 
might,  is  the  symbol  of  the  British  nation,  and  Is  borne  in  the  royal  armt;,  of  which  it 
forms  one  of  the  supporters,  and  which  It  surmounts  as  a  crest.  Up  to  1340.  the  royal 
standard  of  England  was  charged  with  three  lions  pastant-gardant  in  pale.  Ossian  says 
that  in  his  time  the  king's  standard  was  blue,  studded  with  ^Id,  and  having  on  it  the 
^ure  of  a  white  horse.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  lion  was  a  later 
Idea,  la  the  older  armorial  bearings  there  te  a  maneless  lion,  or,  technically  speaking, 
a  lion  leoparded.  This  term  is  still  used  by  the  heralds  of  France.  The  Emperor 
Frederick,  in  choosing  his  presents  to  Henry  HI.,  was  actuated,  as  it  is  stated,  by  the 
bearing  in  the  royal  shield  of  England,  In  quo  tret  leopardi  trarmuntes  fgurantiir. 
Another  emblem  of  the  nation  Is  Britannia,  the  emblematical  figure  on  the  coin  of  the 
realm.  It  is  a  picture  of  Frances  Theresa  Stuart,  the  Duchess  of  Lenox,  the  most  ad- 
mired beauty  of  the  court  of  Charles  II. 

The  Russian  emblem  is  a  double-headed  eagle  on  a  golden-colored  flag.  The  two- 
Iteaded  eagle  signifies  a  double  empire,  European  Russia'and  Asiatic  Russia.  This  was 
formally  adopted  by  the  nation,  but  the  symbol  of  the  Russian  bear  has  also  been 
assigned  to  the  Russian  government  by  otiiers,  probably  more  as  a  nickname  than  any- 
tbloE  else. 

The  emperors  of  Austria,  who  claim  to  be  considered  the  successors  of  the  Ciesars  of 
Rome,  also  use  the  double-headed  eagle,  which  is  the  cai^le  of  the  eastern  emperors 
with  Uiat  of  the  western,  typifying  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire."  Cliarlemagne  was  the 
first  to  use  it,  for  on  becoming  the  master  oi  the  whole  German  empire,  he  added  the 
second  head  to  the  eagle,  to  denote  that  tlic  empires  of  Rome  and  Germany  were  united 
in  him.    The  adoption  of  the  emblem  occurred  In  A-D.  808. 

Of  the  different  eagles  of  heraldry,  the  black  eagle  is  considered  the  most  noble, 
especially  when  blazoned  on  a  golden  shield. 

For  ages  the  Chinese  have  used  the  figiii-e  of  the  dragon,  a  mythical  monster,  as  the 
emblem  of  their  national  greatness.  Sinni  adopts  the  white  elephant.  The  national 
emblem  of  ancient  Mexico  was  the  swan  ;  of  the  Aztecs  after  settling  in  the  valley 
of  Mexio>,  an  eagle  grasping  a  serpent  and  rising  from  a  cactus  plant.  The  symbol  was 
adopted  by  the  later  natlonulatlc  organizations,  and  Is  also  the  standard  of  the  present 
republic 

The  Liberty  Cap  (q.v.)  dates  from  ancient  times.  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Gauls  held 
it  in  peculiar  honor.  After  the  death  of  Ciesar,  the  conspirators  marched  out  in  a  body 
with  a  cap,  as  the  ensign  of  Liberty,  carried  before  them  on  a  spear.  Saturninus,  in 
A.D.  268,  when  he  had  possessed  lii'mself  of  the  Capitol,  exalted  a  cap  also  on  the  top  of 
a  spear,  as  a  token  of  liberty  to  alt  slaves  who  would  join  with  bim.  Marius  used  the 
aame  expedient  to  rouse  the  slaves  to  join  with  him  against  Scyllo. 

The  red  cap  of  Liberty  was  the  symbol  in  the  perilous  days  of  the  I^ncb  revolution. 
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It  ms  the  wank  of  the  Olroodlsts,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  In  the  nHerlei  of  flie 
Jacobin  club.  The  red  color  was  recommended  "  as  the  most  cheerful/'and  it  became 
at  once  thepoHtical  fashion. 

In  the  United  States  the  American  eagle,  regarded  as  the  largest  and  noblest  of  all 
hia  race,  was  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  nation.  The  name  of  bald,  or  white-headed 
eagle,  has  been  applied  to  this  bird  od  account  of  the  snowy  white  color  of  the  bead  and 
neck,  apeculiarity  which  renders  it  a  most  conspicuous  bird  when  at  large  in  its  native 
land.  The  remainder  of  its  body  Is  a  deep  chocolate  brown.  The  tail  and  upper  tail 
coverts  are  of  th^  same  white  hue  as  the  liead  and  neck.  Although  the  noblest  of  his 
kind,  the  bald  eagle  is  not  wholly  free  from  faults.  Ue  is  not  himself  a  good  flaher, 
although  fond  of  fish ;  hence  he  watches  the  fish  hawk,  or  osprey,  and  when  be  sees  one 
on  the  wing,  with  talons  loaded  with  game,  he  systematically  roba  him.  This  preda- 
tory i)ropen9ity  aroused  the  wralli  of  Bcujamin  Jranklin,  who  strongly  objected  to  the 
adoption  of  the  bald  eagle  as  a  type  of  the  American  nation.  Yet  the  lofty  flight  of 
wing  ;  an  eye  that  can  gaze  into  the  sun's  rays  ;  a  courage  that  never  brooks  defeat ;  a 
devotion  to  his  mate  that  is  dove-like  ;  amply  compensate  for  his  trait  in  the  method  of 
fishing,  and  he  was  chosen  as  the  emblem  of  the  American  nation.   See  Flag. 

NATITE,  a  term  mostly  applied  to  metals,  and  employed  to  designate  substances,  as 
minerals,  which  are  most  of  them  more  abundantly  obtained  from  other  minerals 
by  chemical  proceasea.  Thua  silver  found  pure,  or  nearly  so,  is  called  natiw  tUur. 
whilst  most  at  the  silver  in  use  is  procured  from  ores  In  which  it  exists  varioualy  com- 
bined. 

VATBOLITE,  soda  meeotype.  feather  zeolite,  tpreuttein,  radiollte,  Bergmannite,  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  the  seolite  section,  containing  silica.  Boda,  and  alumina,  with  about 
nine  per  cent,  of  water,  and  usually  oxide  of  iron,  crystallizes  in  the  trimetrlc  system ; 
crystals  usually  slender  and  interlacing,  divergent,  or  stellate  ;  also  fibrous  and  massive. 
Hardness,  6  to  0.5;  sp.  gravity,  2.17  to  2.24.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  pearly; 
color  white,  grayidi,  and  yellowish ;  transparent,  translucent.  The  following  Is  an 
analysis  of  crystals  from  Auvergne  :  silica,  47.76  ;  alumina,  25.88  ;  soda,  16.21  ;  wat*r, 
9,31.  The  following  were  the  constituents  of  iron  natrolite  :  silica,  46.54  ;  alumina,  18.94  \ 
peroxide  of  iron,  7.49  ;  soda,  14.04  ;  water,  9.37  ;  iron,  2.40 ;  manganese,  0.65.  In  North 
America  natrolEte  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  in  trap  rock  ;  at  Cheshire,  Conn.  ;  at  Copper 
falls,  take  Superior,  in  crystals  associated  with  native  copper.  Natrolite  is  also  found 
at  Bergen  hill,  N.  J. 

HATIton,  or  Trona,  an  impure  8esquicarbonateofsoda,NaaCO.+2NaHCO,+3H,0, 
which  always  contains  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
margins  of  lakes  in  Egypt,  Siberia,  Thibet,  etc.,  and  from  the  borders  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas. 

HATBOVAf  an  east  central  county  of  Wyoming,  drained  by  the  Nortli  Platte  river 
and  Casper  creek;  6475  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  1094.   Co.  seat,  Casper. 

HA1S0H  LAKES.  Natron  was  one  of  the  substances  employed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  embalming  mummies.  They  called  It  lusmeii,  and,  together  with  the  lakes 
from  whence  it  was  derived,  it  la  mentioned  in  texts  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  eirai  1800 
B.C.  Tlieae  lakes,  eiglit  In  number,  are  situated  In  a  valley  of  the  Libyan  desert, 
about  60  m.  w.n.w.  of  Cairo.  They  are  betow  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  natron  is 
obtained  by  evaporation,  The  locality  Is  also  renowned  for  four  monasteries,  Deyr 
Suriana,  St.  Maiarius,  Amba  BIshoi,  Deyr  Baramoos,  from  whose  libraries  of  Arabic, 
Coptic,  and  Syriac  MSS.  the  national  collections  have  been  enriched.  In  the  time  of 
St.  Pachomlus  5000  anchorites  dwelt  here;  they  at  present  nnmher  about  800. 

RATTEBJAOK.   See  Toad, 

HATinrA  nUHDS,  the,  lie  to  the  n.w.  of  Borneo,  between  the  latter  and  the  Malay 
peninsula.  They  are  densely  wooded  and  mountainous.  Ranay,  or  Great  Natima  island, 
is  in  4"  n.,  108*  IC  e.    The  area  of  the  group  is  about  660  sq.  miles. 

VATUBAL,  in  music,  a  note  belonging  to  the  diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  neither  elevated  1 
by  a  sharp  nor  depressed  by  a  flat.    When  a  note  has  been  so  elevated  or  depressed,  the 
natural  sign  tl  prefixed  to  it  on  its  recurrence  restores  it  to  its  place  on  the  scale.  When 
music  is  writlen  on  a  key  with  a  signature  of  sharps  or  flats,  it  is  the  office  of  the  natural 
sign  to  counteract  the  signature  as  regards  the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

HATUBAL  2BID0E,  one  of  the  chief  natural  curiosities  in  the  United  States,  rank* 
Ing  in  intercHt  next,  perhaps,  to  Niagara  falls  and  the  Mammoth  aive.  It  is  «tuated 
inliockbridge  co.,  Va.,  115  m.  w.  of  Richmond,  and  160  m.  s.w,  of  WashinglOT.  The 
bridge  spans  a  deep  chasm,  through  which  a  small  stream  flow^  and  te  lonned  by  « 
immense  limestone  stratum  fashioned  into  an  arch  315  ft.  high.  Ita  length  is  W 
ft.  and  the  thickness  of  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  about  40  feet.  The  ayerage  width 
of  the  arch  is  80  feet.  A  public  road  passes  across  it  from  which  there  la  a  beautiful 
Tiew.  not  only  of  the  long  chasm  where  great  forest  trees  tower  "P^irpm  below 
but  alao  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.— In  talker  co„  Alabama,  and  in  CaUfor 
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Bla  also  tbere  are  other  natural  bridges,  but  none  that  rival  this  one.  The  (me  In 
Alabama  is  about  70  ft.  high  and  spans  120  ft. ;  and  the  largest  of  those  in  California 
is  across  a  small  creek  emptying  into  the  Hay  fork  of  Trinity  river;  is  8,000  ft. 
wide  and  lias  an  arch  30  ft.  high  oy  80  ft  across.  It  has  been  sugg^ed  that  these 
bridges  are  the  zemnanta  of  great  caverns. 

KATUBAIi  0A8b  See  Gas,  NA-nmu. 

V&TUBAL  HISTOBT,  in  the  widest  sense,  includes  all  natural  science,  and  has  the 
whole  of  creation  for  Its  subject.  In  this  sense  the  term  was  employed  by  the  pliiloso- 
phers  of  antiquity.  But  it  is  now  limited  to  Iliose  branches  of  science  which  relate  to 
tlie  crust  of  the  earth  and  its  productions.  Of  these,  geology  and  mineralogy  have  for 
ttieir  subject  inorganic  portions  of  creation;  tKttany  nnd  zoology,  the  various  branches 
of  which  ure  often  pjirsued  as  separate  sciences,  with  pliysiology,  have  for  their  subject 
prjnnized  creatures.  Natural  history  takes  cognizance  of  the  productions  of  nature, 
and  of  tlielr  lelaUons  to  each  other,  with  all  the  changes  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  all 
Uie  phenomena  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  It  derives  assistance  from  other 
sciences,  particularly  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  ;  and  some  of  the  branches  of 
chemistry  may  also  be  regarded  as  branches  of  natural  nistury.  When  man  himself  is 
considered  afi  a  subject  of  scientific  study,  psychology  must  be  added  to  the  branches  of 
natural  history,  but  in  the  term  as  commonly  employed  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
included. 

In  every  department  of  natural  history,  classification  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
'  and  scarcely  less  important  is  a  scientific  nomenclature  £uited  to  the  classification.  The 
subjects  of  study  are  so  incalculably  numerous  that  an  arrangement  of  them  in  well- 
defined  groups  IS  necessarr  to  any  considerable  attainment  in  the  knowledge  of  them; 
and  it  is  only  by  systems  of  claasincation  which  arrange  smaller  groups  In  larger,  and 
these  in  larger  and  larger  again,  that  natural  history  has  been  brou^t  to  Its  present 
state.  The  very  division  of  natural  history  into  different  sciences  is  a  result  of  sucli  a 
classification,  and  implies  a  recognition  of  the  largest  and  highest  groups.  It  is  not 
always  in  the  establishment  of  these  groups  that  the  greatest  difBcuUy  is  experienced. 
The  primary  distinction  of  all  the  subjects  of  natural  history  into  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, or  into  those  Iiaving  life  and  tliose  not  having  life,  presents  itself  veiy  readily 
to  ever^'  mind.  And  ec^ually  natural  and  necessary  is  the  distinction  of  organized 
beings  mto  plants  and  animals,  however  difficult  it  lias  been  found  to  draw  the  precise 
limit  between  the  lowest  of  plants  and  the  lowest  of  animals.  Another  distinction 
readily  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  living  Iiein^  in  the  kinds  which  retain  the 
same  characters  from  one  generation  to  another.  But  here  arises  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  questions  of  natural  history,  what  a  upeciet  is,  and  how  it  difFers 
from  a  zarietjf.  For  this  we  refer  to  the  article  Species.  But  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  there  is  on  this  point,  tlie  common  and  long-prevalent  notion  may  be 
assumed,  as  suitable  enough  for  guidance  in  all  that  relates  to  classification,  that  tliose 
are  distinct  species  which  cannot  by  any  change  of  circumstances — or,  let  it  be 
sidd,  by  any  ordinary  change  of  circumstances,  and  within  any  moStraU  period 
of  time — be  so  modified  as  to  be  transmuted  one  into  another,  whilst  those  are  only 
varieties  of  whicli  the  modification  and  transmutation  can  he  thus  effected.  Thue^ 
in  botany,  Bratsiea  oleraeea  is  a  species,  of  which  kale,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
foussels  sprouts,  etc.,  are  varieties.  Species,  grouped  together,  according  to  their  natu- 
ral affinities,  form  genera;  but  a  genus  does  not  ne<%ssarily  ccnsist  of  more  species  than 
one;  for,  whilst  some  contain  hundreds  of  species,  others,  apparently  very  distinct,  con- 
tain only  one  as  yet  known  to  naturalists.  The  distinctions  by  which  genera  are  sepa* 
rated  are  of  course  arbitrary,  and  are  admitted  to  be  so  by  those  who  deny  that  the 
distinctions  between  species  are  arbitiary,  or  that  there  is  any  uncertainty  about  them 
but. what  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge;  for,  at  present,  it  must  be 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  uncertainty  is  in  innumerable  instances  very  great,  what 
are  species  and  what  are  varieties.  The  great  object,  however,  in  the  formation  of  genera 
is  that  they  shall  be  accordant  with  the  facts  of  nature;  and  so  In  regard  to  the  larger  oi 
higher  groups  which  are  composed  of  associated  genera,  as  tribes,  families,  oniers, 
classes,  etc.  But  in  all  this,  the  great  difficulty  is  that  afilnities  exist  on  many  aides; 
and  that  groups  cannot  be  satis^torily  arranged  in  the  order  of  a  series,  but  often 
rather  as  if  they  radiated  from  a  common  center;  whilst  otherwise  viewed,  the  same 
groups  mi^ht  seem  to  radiate  very  differently  from  another  common  center.  A  ruitu- 
rat  syOem  is  one  framed  with  the  utmost  possible  regard  to  all  these  facts;  an  arU- 
f^iat  system  fixes  on  one  class  of  facts  and  proceeds  upon  it,  in  disregard  of  all  others. 
See  BoTANT.  In  the  inorganic  departments  of  nature  a  ^peaes  is  of  course  something 
different  from  what  it  is  in  the  organic.  But  classification  still  proceeds  on  the  recog- 
nition of  facts  in  nature  itself,  whiqh  it  Is  sought  to  extiibit  in  the  groups  Uiat  are 
formed.    See  Mineraloot. 

The  nomenclature  of  natural  history,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  organic  beings,  con- 
tinues essentially  as  it  was  established  by  Linneeus.  See  GEini&  Ttie  names  have  in 
muiy  cases  been  changed,  but  not  the  mode  of  nomenclature. 

waifTPAT.Taif  is  the  name  given  in  philosophy  to  those  systems  which  profess  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  what  they  call  the  necessary  action  of  unintel- 
ligent and  inherent  forcea    Such,  for  example,  was  the  doctrine  of  Lucretius  (q.v.). 
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Leucippus  (q.v.),  and  Epicurus  (q.v.).  It  leads  also  to  various  forms  of  theological 
speculation  and  belief  wmcli  Amy  tue  agency  of  a  personal  God  in  the  production,  pres- 
erratlon,  and  government  of  the  phj^cal,  intellectual,  and  moral  unirene.  In  this 
aspect,  therefore,  naturaUsm  Is  opposed  to  theism.   See  Materialtsu . 

KATUSAL  OTAHOT  is  a  term  used  in  law  to  designate  a  period  of  Don-rcBponsible 
life.  It  ends  with  the  seventeenth  year.  See  W^ton'*  Dtetionarj/.  It  is  therefore 
distinct  from  legal  infamy,  which  extends  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  la  coincident 
with  the  period  St  minori^. 

KATTBAUBK  IN  LmuTUBB.    See  Bkalibh  and  Natuhalibh.^ 

■ATUSAUSTS  was  a  name  applied  by  writers  of  the  elghteoith  ceataiy  to  the  achool 
now  known  as  Pantheists  and  Rationalists.  The  term  is  now  obsolete.  Bee  PahthB' 
ISM,  Rationausic,  and  Qkbuan  Teboloot. 

gATURA  f.TZATTOH.  The  right  of  an  adult  citizen  to  throw  off  the  natural  alleglanoe 
due  to  the  state  of  his  birth  and  take  a  similar  obligation  to  a  foreini  sovereignty  haa 
long  been  contested,  and  by  many  nations  is  not  yet  fully  admitted.  In  the  colonial  his- 
tory of  this  country  the  English  system  of  restricting  the  rij^ts  of  citizenship  seriously 
conflicted  with  the  obvious  policy  of  a  new  country  to  strenglhen  itself  by  immigration ; 
and  the  dedaration  of  independence  charges  Oeorge  IIL  with  endeavoring  "to prevent 
the  population  of  these  states;  obstructing  the  laws  tor  the  naturalization  of  foreigners; 
and  refudog  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither.  '*  Under  the  old  confed- 
eration the  exercise  of  the  power  of  naturalization  was  vested  in  tiie  separate  states.  Aa 
the  articles  j^rovided  that  the  citizens  of  each  state  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  privlleges 
and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  several  states,  much  confudon  of  n^^ts  and 
disagreement  as  to  the  legal  atatus  of  foreigners  arose.  In  the  new  constitution,  there- 
fore, it  was  provided  that  "  consress  shall  have  i>ower  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization"  (art.  I.,  sec.  8).  In  pursuance  of  this  authority  congress  has  passed  many 
acts  at  various  dates  from  ISOi  onward,  and  treaties  have  been  made  with  several  foreign 
nations  on  the  subject.  The  naturalization  may  be  collective,  as  in  the  acqui«tion  of 
new  territory  by  purchase  or  conquest;  or  personal,  where  citizenship  is  conferred  upon 
an  individuu  upon  his  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  When  once  natural- 
ized the  applicant  possesses  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  native  citizens,  with 
these  exceptions:  he  is  not  eligible  to  election  aa  president  or  vice-president  <^  tbe 
United  States,  and  cannot  serve  as  senator  until  he  has  been  a  citizen  for  nine  yean,  oc 
In  Uie  house  of  representatives  tmttl  he  has  been  a  citizen  seven  years.  (Constitution, 
art  II.,  sec  1;  art  I.,  sec.  2,  8.)  In  every  other  particular  the  naturaliziHl  stands  on 
the  same  footing  with  tlie  native  citizen,  and  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Decisions  of  the  U.  B.  supreme  court  (1817)  definitely 
settle  the  rule  that  the  states  bad  no  jurisdlctioD  on  the  subject  of  naturalization.  But 
they  may  pass  laws  admitting  foreigners  to  any  privileges  which  fall  short  of  citizenship; 
they  may  confer  the  right  of  acquiring  and  transferring  properiy,  or  may  even  make 
them  voters.  The  policy  of  tbe  government  of  this  country  has  always  been  very  liberal 
in  regard  to  the  fx>nditions  of  acquiring  citizenship,  as  a  general  increase  of  populatioa 
has  up  to  this  time  been  considered  most  desirable;  and  though  there  was  wei^^ 
authority  for  the  dbctrine  that  an  American  citizen  could  not  renounce  his  allegiance 
without  consent  of  the  government  and  by  process  of  law,  yet  tbe  stale  department  has 
always  act^d  on  the  adverse  theory.  Without  examining  in  detail  the  many  acts  whi<^ 
have  been  passed  to  regulate  the  process  of  naturalization,  tlie  present  provisions  of  the 
law  may  be  briefly  clos-sified  as  lollows:  Those  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  June  18, 1812,  may  lie  admlttea  without  any  declaration  of  IntantioiL 
Any  alien,  twenty-one  years  old  or  more,  who  has  served  in  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  admitted  without  preliminary  declaration,  on  proof  of  one  year's 
residence,  of  good  moral  cliuracter,  and  of  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  service. 
Foreisrii  seamen  may  obtain  full  prateetion  as  American  citizens  by  tiling  a  declaration  of 
intention  in  a  competent  court ;  but  to  become  citizens,  itr  fact,  they  must  afterwards 
serve  ttiree  years  on  a  merchant- vessel  of  the  United  Stutes,  and  present  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  a  discharge.  In  case  of  an  alien  minor  wlio  haa 
resided  in  the  Unitea  States  three  years  immediately  preceding  his  twenty-first  birthday 
and  has  five  years  of  continuous  residence  iiefore  mating  application,  Includingthe  three, 
declaration  of  intention  is  not  T<.>([uircd  ;  but  he  must  take  oath  at  the  time  of  application 
that  for  at  Ic.ist  two  years  he  liac  liad  the  bona  fide  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen,  and 
In  all  otlier  ways  must  comply  with  the  general  rule.  The  language  of  the  act  regulat- 
ing the  naturalization  of  minora  is  rather  obscure,  and  it  was  formerly  maintained  by 
many  that  of  his  five  years'  resilience,  two  must  be  passed  after  Iiis  coming  of  age,  but  it 
Is  now  settled  that  if  tlie  residence  extends  from  his  fifteenth  to  twenty-first  year  it  will 
■ufflce.  The  children  of  foreign  parents  who  arc  natundized  become  soalso.  If  minora 
and  ItvlDg  In  tliis  country  at  the  time,  and  It  has  been  held  that  the  naturalization  of  the 
father  only  suffices.  Any  i)erson  not  coming  under  the  classes  already  mentioned  must, 
at  least  two  years  before  admission,  make  oath  before  a  district  or  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  t)efore  any  court  of  law  having  common  law  jurisdiction  wd  poaacaa. 
lag  ft  seal  and  clerk,  that  it  is  his  bona, -fide  intention  to  become  a  citiien  and  to  renounoa 
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forever  all  hilceiancc  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty;  and, 
name,  that  parucular  prince,  state,  or  sovereigntr,  of  which  he  is  at  that  time  a  subject 
or  cidzen.  A  certiflcfUe  of  the  fact  that  such  a  decluutlon  has  been  made  Is  made  out 
•by  the  clerk,  swied  and  sealed  and  given  to  the  applicant  as  eridence  of  the  declaraUon 
of  intention.  Five  years'  residence  in  the  country,  and  one  year  In  the  state  where  the 
application  is  made,  are  necessary;  by  residence  is  meant  permanent  abode,  but  it  is  not 
affected  by  temporary  absence  on  business  or  pleasure.  The  court  must  also  be  satisfied 
that  the  person  applying  !s  of  gpod  character  and  well  disposed  to  the  public  welfare 
and  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  If  the  alien  have  hitherto  possessed  auy  heredi- 
tary title  or  order  of  nobilUy,  he  must  forever  renounce  it.  As  to  evidence,  that  of  resi- 
dence must  rest  on  other  proof  than  the  applicant's  oath,  but  a  single  witness  is  taken  oa 
this  point,  and'mi  others  the  alien's  oatli  is  generally  deoned  sufficient  The  depositions, 
certificate  of  declaration  of  intenti<m,  and  the  final  order  of  admission,  compose  tbc 
record  of  ttie  case  and  are  put  on  file.  A  certificate  of  naturalization  is  made  out,, 
sealed,  and  s^ed  by  the  court  clerk  and  is  given  to  the  alien  as  evidence  of  his  citizen- 
ship. The  record  &  conclusive  and  cannot  be  contradicted  or  overtlirown,  except  by 
proof  of  perjury  or  other  fraud  in  its  procural.  Severe  punishment  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment is  provided  for  the  taking  of  any  false  oath  or  affirmation  In  connection  with  the 
proceedings;  for  any  false  personation  either  by  applicant  or  witness;  for  counterfeiting 
or  imitating  any  instrument,  paper,  or  proceeding  used  In  the  case  or  authorised  by  the 
naturalization  laws;  for  selling  or  disposing  any  such  oath,  certificate  or  notice,  as 
sienuine,  or  for  falsely  representing  one  s  sell  aa  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with- 
out having  been  duly  admitted  to  citizenship.  Aliens  who  are  subj^t  to  a  country 
at  war  with  the  Unit^  States  at  the  time  of  application  cannot  be  naturalized  while  the 
war  continues.  In  the  early  days  it  was  several  times  held  that  the  wife  of  a  naturalized 
alien  haa  not  herself  acquired  the  status  of  a  citizen,  if  originally  alien ;  but  it  was  lon^ 
since  decided  by  the  supreme  court  that  the  citizensliip  of  the  wife  should  follow  the 
natur^lzatlon  of  the  husumd,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  marriage  Is 
contracted  before  or  after  tlie  citizenship  of  the  husband  is  secured.  The  ri^t  of 
expatriation,  as  It  Is  called,  that  is  of  freedom  to  throw  off  the  natural  allegiance  and 
acquire  a  new  allegiance  to  another  government,  is  now  generally  recognized  by  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America,  thougli  not  as  a  matter  of  inherent  right  but  rather  of 
permission  from  the  authorities,  and  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  prevent  disagreeable 
international  complication.  The  English  act  of  1870  provulcs  both  for  the  naturalization 
uf  aliens,  after  five  years'  residence  and  application  to  tlie  secretary  of  state,  and  also 
that  any  British  subject  who  shall  voluntarily  become  naturalized  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try shall  from  that  time  on  be  regarded  as  an  alien  and  no  longer  a  Briush  subject.  A 
treaty  was  entered  into  in  the  same  year  bctwwn  Oreat  Britain  and  our  countir,  provid- 
ing that  aliens  who  have  complied  with  the  conditions  of  admission  and  have  been  fully 
naturalized  should  tie  recognized  as  such  by  the  country  of  their  birth;  but  the  original 
all^iance  may  be  recovered  by  much  the  same  process.  Treaties  were  also  made  by  the 
United  States,  in  1868,  with  Prussia,  Bavaria,  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  WUrtemburg, 
gratid  duchy  of  Hesse.  Belgium,  and  Mexico;  in  1869  with  Sweden  and  Norway;  in  18^ 
with  the  AuBtro-Hungarian  empire,  and  in  1872  with  Ecuador  and  Denmark.  These 
UeaUes  have  the  same  general  stipulations,  stating  a  period  of  residence,  usually  five 
yeais,  after  which  naturalization  is  permissible  and  to  be  recognized,  reserving  to  the 
countiy  of  the  original  alle^ance  the  right  to  punish  for  crime  committed,  or  to  compel 
the  execution  of  obligations  entered  into,  before  the  change  of  domicile,  and  entering  into 
mutual  obligations  to  recognize  the  rights  of  each  other.  The  question  on  which  there  is 
the  greatestlikelihood  of  (Usagreement  under  existing  laws,  arises  where  an  alien  comes 
to  this  country,  becomes  duly  naturalized  and  then  returns.  Is  h'e  then  liable  to  undergo 
military  service  or  otherwise  recognize  the  allegiance  of  the  state  of  his  birth  ?  Some 
European  nations  hold  that  such  a  transaction  Is  on  its  face  eridence  of  an  Intention  to 
escape  the  natural  obligations,  but  the  policy  of  our  government  has  always  been  to  pro- 
tect its  adopted  citizens  where  the  naturalization  is  not  tainted  by  fraud. 

VATUBALIZED.  In  the  language  of  iMtanists  and  zoologists,  those  plants  and 
animaU  are  said  to  be  naturaliud  in  any  countty,  wUch,  having  been  introduced  into  It 
by  man,  have  established  themselves  so  as  to  exist  without  his  care.  A  plant  or  animal 
is  never  said  to  be  naturalized  so  long  as  it  exists  merely  in  a  state  of  cultivation  or 
domestication,  but  is  so  when  it  becomes  truly  wild,  and,  unaided,  competes  success- 
fully for  a  place  among  those  which  are  indigenous  to  the  countir.  Thus,  the  horse  is 
not  nulurallzed  in  Britain,  or  in  mostof  the  countries  in  which  it  is  most  highly  valued  ; 
but  both  the  horse  and  the  ox  may  be  said  to  be  naturalized  in  South  America.  Many 
of  the  plants  now  most  characteristic  of  southern  Europe  are  sometimes  said  to  hare 
been  originally  introduced  from  the  east ;  and  some  that  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  were,  in  nil  probability,  brought  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  Some  of  these 
almost  evince  their  foreign  origin  by  growing  chiefly  near  ruins,  or 'in  places  which 
have  long  been  the  seats  of  human  habitation.  Many  plants  now  naturalized  in  Britain 
appear  to  have  heeo  originally  brought  for  medicinal  use,  although  now  disregarded. 
In  many  cases,  however,  naturalization  has  taken  place  without  any  attempt  having 
ever  been  mode  "by  man  to  Introduce  the  plant,  even  for  cultivation  ;  and  thus  many 
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Buiopean  weeds  are  now  comnum  In  America,  the  seeds  having  found  their  my  thither 
with  those  of  more  valuable  plants,  or  in  some  such  accidental  manner.  The  same  thing 
has  taken  place  as  to  animals.  Thus  mice  and  rats  find  their  way  from  one  country  to 
another  ;  thus  the  bed-bug  found  its  way  at  no  remote  date  to  America ;  other  itisects  hare 
been  even  more  recently  introduced  with  foreign  productions  of  different  kinds;  and  a 
inollusk  (see  Drbibsena),  previously  unknown,  haa  established  itself  in  some  British 
rivers  and  canals.  The  pheasant  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  naturalization  in 
Britain  designed  and  successfully  fv^niplished  by  man.  An  acelimatieation  tociety  haa 
recently  been  formed  in  London,  which  nas  for  its  object  the  naturalizing,  rather  ttian 
what  may  more  strictly  be  called  the  acclimatizmg,  of  animals  deemed  auitable  and 
desirable.  It  is  unquestionable  that  much  may  be  done  by  naturaUzation  of  animals, 
not  only  to  render  rural  scenes  more  attractive,  but  also  to  increase  their  economical 
producuTeness.  Perhaps  nothing  of  this  kind  has  received  so  little  <^  the  attention  due 
to  its  importance  as  the  naturalization  of  flshes.   See  Pibcicultuiie. 

VATTTBAL  OBLI0ATIOV,  in  law,  means  an  obligation  which  is  supposed  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  nature,  as  the  obligation  of  a  parent  to  maintain  bis  child.  In 
England  such  an  obligation  is  not  recognized  by  the  common  law,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  in  the  poor-law  statutes  to  punish  by  a  penalty  parents  who,  being  able,  refused 
or  declined  to  maintain  their  children.  In  Bcotiand  the  natural  obligation  of  a  parent 
to  maintain  his  child  is,  however,  recognized  by  the  common  law,  though  it  is  also 
enforced  by  the  poor-law  statute. 

VATUBAL  PHIL080PHT  Is  a  term  frequently  employed  in  this  country  to  designate 
tiiat  branch  of  physical  science  which  has  for  its'subject  those  properties  and  phenomena 
of  bodies  whi<^  are  unaccompanied  by  any  essential  change  m  the  bodies  themsdvea. 
It  thus  includes  the  various  Bclences  wmch  are  classed  under  phyne$  (q.v.)  in  ihe  limited 
•ense  of  that  term. 

HATURAX  THBOLOOY  is  the  name  commonly  applied  to  the  knowledge  concerning 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  furnished  by  the  organized  universe.  This  knowledge 
springs  from  the  answers  to  two  questions:  1.  Is  this  com  plicated  nniverse  the  work  ot 
a  personal  creator,  or  a  result  of  impersonal  force?  2.  If  of  a  personal  creator,  what 
does  it,  as  his  work,  show  concerning  his  character,  attributes,  and  relaUons  to  his 
creatures?  The  answers  to  these  questions  depend  on  the  assumptions  that  every  change 
must  be  effected  by  some  adequate  cause,  and  that  desi^  proves  the  existence  of  a 
designer,  whose  attributes  and  character  are  indicated  in  his  work.  The  basis  for  these 
assumptions  is  found,  by  the  best  thinkers,  in  tlie  intuitive  beliefs  of  the  human  mind. 
Whib  any  instance  and  degree  of  design  prove  the  existence  of  a  designer,  the  sum  total 
of  all  instances  and  all  Screes  must  he  tak^,  in  order  t9  a  ftdl  Knowledge  of  tha 
designers;  and  if,  in  all  the  instances,  unity  of  design  be  manifeiAed,  then  the  existence 
of  ouQ  designer,  adequate  to  all  the  worV,  is  proved.  The  investigation,  therefore, 
requires  the  examination  of  all  orders  of  objects  and  creatures,  of  all  degrees  of  com- 
plexity and  completeness  in  the  properties,  qualities,  onstitutions,  and  relations,  physi- 
cal,  mental,  and  mora!,  which  they  display.  The  examination  maybe  practicable  only 
in  part,  and  only  as  to  results;  but  in  proportion  as  it  can  be  completely  made  and  con 
be  extended  also  to  the  means  and  processes  by  which  the  design  has  been  carried  Into 
effect,  the  proof  of  high  qualiUes  In  the  designer  will  be  increased.  The  proof  of  design 
in  Paley's  often  cited  instance  of  a  watch,  picked  up  in  crossing  a  heath,  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  raising  questions  concerning  the  length  of  time  emploved,  or  uie  instruments 
used  in  its  construction ;  and  while  the  slightest  inspection  of  it  may  furnish  proof  ot 
design,  the  proof  will  be  strengthened  and  the  display  of  design  Increased  by  a  thorough 
and  skillf  j1  examination  of  its  complicated  mechanism.  If  machinery  that  will  ms^e 
many  watches  be  examined,  the  degree  of  design  will  be  proportionally  greater;  and  if  a 
watch  ^could  be  made  to  throw  off  other  watches  as  a  part  of  its  work,  instead  of  the 
proof  of  design  being  abrogated,  it  would  be  marvelously  increased.  Some  person^ 
mdeed,  claimmg  to  be  philosophers,  seek  to  limit  all  investigation  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  denying  or  disregarding  efficient  and  final  causes  as  either  not  existing  or  not 
proved.  They  say,  "  Our  reflecting  reason  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  apparent  dedgn 
which  exists  and  which  Is  nothing  but  the  combination  of  natural  materials  and  forcea." 
But,  to  this  assertion  It  Is  sufficient  to  reply  that  it  fails  to  account  (1)  for  the  existence 
of  the  natural  materials  and  forces;  (3)  for  the  combination  of  them  in  the  production  of 
one  result;  <8)  for  the  existence  of  the  reason  of  man,  which  is  capable  of  reflection,  and 

that  it  does  not  show  how  reason  can  be  the  cause  of  a  dedgn— or  of  anything  else- 
which  is  only  apparent,  not  real  The  history  of  mankind  shows  that  there  has  at  all 
times  existed,  in  the  mind,  some  idea  of  Ood,  or  of  gods,  or  of  some  supernatural  beings, 
to  be  sought,  worshiped,  or  feared.  Some,  indeed,  nave  asserted  that  the  most  degraded 
tribes  have  no  such  Idea,  and  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  also  are  destitute  of  it  until  they 
are  instructed.  But  to  this  it  is  answered  that  while.  In  the  lowestdegradatlon,  the  Iijw 
of  the  idea  may  be  nearly  or  quite  extinguished,  enoueh  of  dark  superstition  remains  to 
show  that  the  fight  once  shone ;  as.  In  an  extinguished  or  dimly  burning  lamp,  the  very 
blaoknees  of  the  wick  proves  the  previous  existence  of  a  brighter  flame.  And,  as  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  grantmg  the  facts  alleged.  It  canmvt  be  certainly  maintained  that  thej 
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have  no  idea  of  God,  because  they,  in  their  want  of  education,  cannot  express  it  in  lan- 
guage ;  or  we,  in  our  imperfect  intercourse  with  them,  cannot  draw  it  forth  from  their 
minds.  Some  iiavc  regarded  the  idea  of  Qod  as  innate  in  the  human  mind,  from  the 
fact  that  the  belief  in  his  existence  has  l>een  so  general  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  But 
this  theory  is  now  held,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  moditiud  form  that  in  the  development  of 
tlie  mind  the  idea  of  Qod  is  certainly  reached  through  the  study  of  nature  and  of  man. 

See  Paley's  Natural  Tliedogy  (Lond.  1802  ;  new  edition  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  1838)  and  the  Bridgcwater  and  Burnett  Treatises. 

HAT0SE>ntIVTnrG,  This  Ls  a  process  by  wliich  engravings  or  plates  answering 
thereto  are  produced  by  taking  impressions  of  the  objects  memselveB,  and  printing  from 
them.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  original  inventor  of  this  art;  Denmark  claims  it 
for  a  native  of  Copenhagen,  Peter  Eyle,  a  goldsmith,  who  died  about  1888.  leaving  ihe 
HS.  description  of  his  invention  in  the  archives  of  the  royal  collection  of  engravings  in 
that  capital.  It  is,  however,  admitted  thnt  no  use  was  made  of  his  invention.  In  1858, 
Alois  Aucr,  director  of  the  stale  printing  establishraeot  of  the  Austrian  empire,  pub- 
lished his  process,  and  also  some  very  beautiful  works  illustrated  by  this  art.  About 
the  same  time,  in  England,  Mr.  6.  VT.  Aitkin  made  known  bis  discovery  of  an  exactly 
Bmilar  process,  and  showed  some  very  beauiiful  plates  of  featliers,  ferns,  etc.  But 
■whatever  o^er  claims  may  be  advanced,  it  is  certain  that  Alois  Auer  holds  undisputed 
li^t  to  ilw  title  of  original  inventin:  and  practical  appUer  of  the  invention.  The  pro- 
cess is  very  simple,  as  practiced  by  Auer;  but  it  cannot  be  applied  to  any  objects  except 
those  with  tolerably  flat  surfaces,  such  as  dried  and  pressed  plants,  embroidery  and  lace, 
and  a  very  few  animal  productions.  The  object  is  placed  between  a  plate  of  copper 
and  another  of  lead,  both  worked  smooth,  and  polished;  they  are  drawn  through  a  pair 
of  rollers,  under  condderable  pressure — HL.  Auer  says  40  to  SO  tona;  then,  when  the 
plates  are  separah^  It  is  found  that  a  most  beaunftil  and  perfect  impressioD  of  the 
object  has  been  made  in  the  leaden  plate.  This  may  be  used  directly  as  an  engraved 
plate,  if  only  a  veiy  few  impressions  are  wanted;  but  as  it  is  too  soft  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  press  for  practical  purposes,  a  fac  simile  of  it  is  obtained  in  copper  by  the  electro- 
type process,  which  is  used  as  the  printing-plate.  The  best  practical  use  to  which 
nature-printing  has  yet  been  applied  is  the  multiplication  of  patterns  of  lace  and  other 
figured  surfaces,  eith^  in  textile  materials  or  metals,  for  trade  purposes.  Lace-prints 
especially  are  so  exactly  like  the  originals  that  the  most  fastidious  can  require  nothing 
more;  hence  the  cutting  up  of  valuable  pieces  of  lace  for  patterns  has  been  saved.  Henry 
Bradbury,  of  the  then  existing  firm  of  Bradbury  &  Evans,  London,  made  nature-print- 
ias  his  special  study,  and  produced  llie  exquisite  works,  Jiatvrf  printed  Ibmt,  and 
oikuro-yniUed  SechWeede,  in  3  vols,  each  (London:  Bradbury  &  Evans). 

VAITCBATIS,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  was  situated  in  the  Nile  delta,  near  the  modem 
village  of  Nebireh,  47  miles  southeast  of  Alexandria.  It  flourished  in  tlie  seventh  century, 
B.C.,  and  was  widely  known  as  a  centre  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  as  well  as  for  its 
pottery.  It  was  granted  by  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  to  the  Greeks,  as  a  settlement  and 
trading  post,  ana  was  the  only  place  at  which  uey  were  allowed  to  trade.  Its  site  was 
discovered  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  1884,  and  subeequently  valuable  relics  were  exhumed 
by  him. 

'VAVQATUCE,  a  boroi^h  in  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.;  on  the  Naugatuck  river  and  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartforrt  railroad;  18  m.  n.w.  of  Xew  Haven.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1844,  and  has  a  national  bank,  electric  lights,  public  library,  high  school, 
dainr  and  weekly  newspapen,  and  manufactories  of  indiaHrubher  goods,  uilt  underwear, 
malleable  Iron,  onttons,  and  agricultural  implements.   Pop.  *90,  6,218. 

HKfTBSSM.,  a  t.  in  the  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  n.  of  Frankfort;  pop. 
*05,  3,480.  Its  mlJieral  springs  attract  many  visitors  annually.  The  waters,  both  as  an 
external  and  internal  application,  are  highly  valued  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the 
bowels  and  cutaneous  affections.  Mineral  springs  abound  In  the  vicinity  also,  and 
their  watera,  with  those  of  Nauheim,  are  extensively  exported  for  use  In  other  parts  of 
Germany.  Salt-works  had  long  existed  at  Naohelm,  but  the  baths  were  not  opened  till 
18.34.  A  fountain,  opened  by  a  shock  of  earthquake  in  1846,  produces  a  large  amount 
of  salt  per  year,  besides  furnishing  a  supply  of  water  for  the  bath-houses.  The  baths 
are  annually  visited  by  about  6,000  people. 

HAUICA'CHIA,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  literally  a  naval  battle,  afterwards,  among 
the  Romans,  a  spectacle  which  consisted  In  the  imitation  of  a  naval  battle.  Juljus  Ctesar 
was  the  first  to  Introduce  a  naumachia  into  Rome,  46  b.c.,  causing  a  portion  of  the 
Campus  Martins  to  be  dug  to  form  a  lake,  on  which  the  "spectacle"  came  off.  Augiu 
tus  made  an  artificial  lake  Magnum)  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  purpose,  which  was 
afterwards  frequently  used  for  naumachiae.  Claudius  also  exhilntea  a  splendid  one  on 
lake  FuclnuB.  Nero,  Domltian,  and  others  were  likewise  fond  of  such  amusementa 
The  comlMitants  were  termed  Tiaumaeharii ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  either  captives 
or  condemned  criminals;  and  the  rival  fleets  took  their  names  from  the  famous  Jiari- 
time  nations  of  antiquity :  Tyrians  and  Egyptians.  Rhodiana  and  Sicilians,  Persians  and 
Athenians,  Corcyrseans  and  Corinthians.  Athenians  and  Syracusans.  The  magnificence 
of  these  spectacles  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  In  the  one  exhibited  on  lake 
Fnctnus  19,000  men  were  engaged.  These  naamaehia  were  not  aham^fightt,  any  mora 
ttiao  wdinary  gladlatwial  commte.   Both  sides  fooj^t  on  in  real  earnest  for  dear  Uf« 
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until  one  wa£  atterty  overpowered;  and,  as  a  rule,  moltitodes  were  "butchered  to  make 
a  Roman  holiday." 

HAinUinff,  Emll,  b.  Berlin,  1827;  son  of  Moritz  Ernst  Adolf.  He  studied  music 
under  Mendelssohn,  and  in  1848  broi^ht  out  his  first  compositon  of  importance,  an 
oratorio  called  CAnV,  the  Mesmifier^  Peace.  In  1852  he  published  a  study  of  German 
church  music,  under  the  title  of  The  l^ntformatim  of  PmUstant  ChureJi  Mutic.  About 
the  same  time  he  became  director  of  church  music  at  Berlin.  He  sabsequently  wrote, 
besides  many  compositions  in  sacred  music,  a  number  of  operas,  of  which  The  Witch  of 
tlic  Mill  and  Judith  deserve  mention,  and  a  cantata  on  the  Jkgtrtietim  of  Jaruaalnn.  His 
work  on  the  InindueiioH  of  PatUmody  into  the  Evangelieal  Church  appeared  in  1856,  and 
his  Mtuie  in  th4  Hutory  of  Omlintim  hi  1870.   He  d.  ia  1688. 

KAXIKAHV,  JoHAN  Gottlieb  (or  Giovanni  Amadeoj,  composer,  was  bom  at  Blase, 
wilz,  near  Dresden,  April  17,  1741,  and  died  in  Dresden  Oct.  23,  1801.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  peasant,  but  was  placed  in  school  in  Dresden,  where  he  studied  music  by  himself, 
and  attained  considerable  proficiency,  and  was  taken  on  a  professional  tour  by  a  Swede, 
whom  he  deserted  about  1757  to  study  under  TartiLi,  at  Padua.  In  1760  he  went  to 
Naples,  and  then  to  Bologna  to  study  counterpoint.  At  Venice,  soon  after,  he  produced 
his  first  poems,  San  Bamudc.  Betuming  to  Dresden  in  1760,  he  was  made  court  com- 
poser of  sacred  music  ;  about  1773  became  cnpcllmeistcr,  and  in  1786  was  made  obcr 
capellmeister.  Besides  Z«  CUmenm  di  JVio(176fl).  Solimanno  {\T:2),  Protetitao  {XI^Z), 
and  other  operas,  he  wrote  eleven  oratorios,  twenty-one  Tc  Deums,  etc.  His  setting  of 
Klopstock's  * '  Vater  Unser"  is  as  well  known  as  anything  he  wrote.  He  left  three  sons : 
Karl  Friedrich  (q.v.),  Moritz  Erntz  Adolf,  u.D.,  and  Constautin  August,  a  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer. 

HAUMANir,  Karl  Fbiedric^.  1797-1874 :  b.  Germany  ;  educated  at  the  Freiberg 
school  of  mines,  and  at  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Leipaic.  In  1821  be  made  a  journey 
to  Norway  for  scientific  purposes,  and  the  results  of  his  obser^-ations  were  published  ui 
his  Oontrtbutiom  to  t/te  Knowledge  of  Iforway,  2  vols..  1824.  Two  years  later  he  became 
professor  of  crj'stallograpby  at  Freiberg,  and  In  1833  he  was  transferred  to  the  cludr  of 
geognosy  in  the  same  institution.  In  1842  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  geognosy  and 
mineralogy  at  Leipsic.  The  most  important  of  his  works  on  mineralogy  ancTgeognosy 
are:  SSementa  of  OrffttaUography,  1841;  ElemerU*  of  Mineralogy,  which  ran  through  manj 
editions;  and  Manual  of  Geognosy.    He  became  privy  councilor  of  mines  in  1866. 

HAmfBITSQ,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Baxony,  in  the  government  or  Herseburg,  situated  17 
m.  8.3.  w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  Saale,  in  the  midst  of  a  striking  amphitheater 
of  vine-clad  hills.  Besides  its  catliedral — a  uoblc  Gothic  structure,  completed  in  124i9, 
with  two  choirs,  and  containing  many  beautiful  sculptures — tliere  are  several  other 
churches.  Naumbnrg  Is  the  birthplace  of  Charles  Lepslns,  the  EgyptologlBt.  The 
manufactiu%8  are  woolen  fabrics,  combs  and  ivory  articles,  etc.  During  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  and  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1813,  Naumburg,  in  which  the  Prussian 
magazines  were  lo^ed,  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  Five  aimtuU  fairs  ate  held 
here.   Pop.  '05,  including  garrison,  21,202. 

VAFPAOm.   See  Lbpanto. 

VAVPUA  (Greek  Natpuon),  a  t.  and  seaport  in  the  Morea,  Greece,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Argos  or  Nauplia,  and  7  m.  s.e.  of  the  town  of  Argos,  and  3  m. 
s.  of  the  site  of  ancient  Tlryns.  In  the  church  of  St.  Splridion,  Capo  d'Istria  was  assas- 
sinated in  1831.  Nauplia  is  of  high  antiquity.  At  an  early  period  it  was  the  port  and 
arsenal  of  Argos.  In  the  I3th  c.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Venetians,  and  was  taken  by 
the  Turks  In  1540.  From  1824  to  18:15  it  was  the  capital  of  Greece,  and  had  a  popula- 
tion of  upwards  of  12,000;  but  on  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Athens  it  fell  into  decay. 
Pop.  fi,6W. 

HAITSEA  is  a  distressing  sensation  always  referred  to  the  stomach.   It  is  unattended 

pain,  but  u  usu^ly  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  general  languor  or  debility,  a  small 
and  often  irregular  pulse,  a  pale,  cool,  and  moist  skm,  general  muscular  relaxation,  aq 
increased  Qow  of  saliva,  and  a  seusiUion  that  vomiting  will  supervene.  It  is  most  com- 
monly a  direct  symptom  of  disease  or  disorder  of  the  stomach,  but  sometimes  it  Is  a 
very  important  indirect  symptom  of  disease  of  some  part  at  a  distance  from  the  stomach- 
as,  for  example,  the  brain  or  tlio  kidney.  The  nau:iea  which  is  so  troublesome  to  pregnant 
women  is  due  to  the  Irritation  excited  by  the  enlarged  uterus  being  reflected  by  nervous 
agency  to  Uie  stomach. 

VATTSETS.    See  Mabsachcsktts  Indians. 

HAUBHOH.   See  Elizabeth  Islands. 

VAU'TJB,  CAUFO  1TE8,  ETC.  These  words  are  the  commencement  of  an  edict  Id 
Boman  law,  which  made  shipmasters,  Innkeepers,  and  stablers  liable  for  tlie  safety  of  tb* 
goods  brought  Into  tlie  ship,  inn,  or  stable.  The  same  doctrine  Is  adopted  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  and  Scotland,  subject  to  variations  produced  by  the  carriers*  act, 
and  ndlway  and  canal  trifflc  ac^  so  far  as  regards  carriers  and  r^way  and  canal 
companies. 

VAVHOAL  AIIIAVAO,  a  work  projected  for  the  special  behoof  of  astronomers  and 
aavigatora.   Bee  Alkanac.   It  is  cuieny  valuable  to  uio  latter  class  from  its  containing 
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tables  of  the  "  luoar  dlBtanrcs." — I.e.,  distances  of  the  moon  from  a  few  (5  to  7)  of  the 
more  piomfneat  stare,  g^ven  for  every  three  hoars  throughout  th«  year— by  which  at 
the  present  day  loDgitoaes  (see  Latitude  and  liONomrDB)  arc  most  conveDiently  and 
accurately  determined.  To  the  astronomer  the  Ifautieal  Almanac  famlah&s  a  great 
mass  of  important  data ;  it  gives  the  [>ositioQ  of  the  moon  in  right  as^nsion  and  declina- 
tion for  every  liour.  and  the  sun's  latitude  and  iongitude  for  every  day  in  the  year;  it 
ahuwB  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  sua 'a  and  moon's  parallax,  aberration,  etc. ,  at 
different  times;  it  supplies  the  necessaty  data  for  the  detOTmnatlon  of  the  real  or  appar- 
ent size,  position,  and  motion  <a  the  plauets  and  their  satellites;  it  Axes  accurately  the 
places  of  about  150  fixed  stars,  and  gives  full  details  concerning  e(dipeei>,  occultatlonSw 
transits,  and  other  celestial  phenomena  occurring  during  the  year.  It  u  generally  issued 
four  years  in  advance  for  the  sake  of  mariners  going  on  long  voyages. 

XAVnCAL  SUKTETlire,   See  Htdroorafbt. 

HAFTHVB,  a  genua  ottetrabranehiate  efpkalapeda  (q.T.).  extremely  interesting  as  the 
existing  representatives  of  an  order  ef  moliusks  now  reduced  to  a  very  few  species,  but 
ofwbtcn  the  fossil  remains  attest  the  great  abun^nce  in  former  geological  periods.  The 
Bpedes  of  this  genus  are  found  only  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  One  or  more  of 
tuem  must  Iiave  been  known  to  Aristotle,  as  appeai-s  from  his  description,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  minute.  Yet  it  is  but  recently  that  tliey  came  under  the  observation  of 
modem  naturalists;  and  they  were  very  imperfectly  known,  till  a  specimen,  obtained  by 
Dr.  Bennett  in  a  bay  of  the  New  Hebrides  in  1839,  was  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
Prof.  Owen,  and  became  the  subject  of  a  valuable  memoir  bv  bim.  The  shell,  indeed, 
has  long  been  common  enough  in  collections,  being  plentifully  found,  entire  or  in  frag- 
ments, on  many  tropical  shores;  but  front  the  shell  alone  little  could  be  learned  concern 
ing  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged.  The  shell  is  spiral,  the  spire  not  at  all  elevated; 
and  thus,  in  external  form,  resembles  the  shells  of  many  species  of  snail ;  but  internally 
it  is  eamerattd,  or  divided  idto  rlianibers,  by  transverse  curved  partitions  of  shelly  mat- 
ter. In  a  very  young  state  this  .structure  does  not  exist;  but  as  the  animal  increases  in 
size  it  deserts  its  first  habitation,  which  then  becomes  an  empty  chamber,  and  so  proceeds 
from  one  to  another  still  larger,  occupying  the  outermost  only,  but  retaining  a  connection 
with  all  by  means  of  a  membraDoiis  tube  {inphunele)  which  passes  through  the  center  of 
each  partftlon.  The  use  of  this  connection  is  not  known;  but  the  most  probable  sup- 
position  is  that  the  animal  Is  enabled,  by  throwing  air  or  some  kind  of  gas  into  the  empty 
chambers  of  the  shell,  or  by  exhausting  them  of  air,  to  change  the  total  weight,  so  that 
it  may  rise  or  sink  in  the  water  nt  pleasure.  It  commonly  inhabits  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  wltere  it  creeps  about,  probably  like  the  gasteropods,  by  means  of  a  large  muscular 
disk  with  which  the  head  is  furnished ;  but  it  sometimes  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  to  be 
seen  floating  there.  Dr.  Bennett  states  that  the  specimen  which  he  fortunately  captured 
attracted  his  attention,  when  thus  floating,  as  an  object  resembling  a  dead  tortoise-shell 
cat.  The  story  of  its  spreading  a  sail  is  as  fabulous  us  the  similar  story  regarding  the 
argonaut.  The  bead  and  arms  can  be  protruded  from  the  shell,  and  can  also  be  com- 
pletely retracted  within  it.  There  are  numerous  arms  attached  to  the  head,  19  in  the 
beet-known  species;  there  arc  also  numerous  other  tentacles;  but  none  of  these  organs 
are  furnished  with  suckers,  and  they  are  feeble  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
organs  of  many  of  the  higher  or  dibianchiate  ceDhalopods.  The  mouth  is  of  the  par- 
TOt's-Ull  form,  as  in  the  other  cephalopoda;  but  the  mandibles  are  not  entirely  composed 
of  homy  matter,  their  extremities  being  calcareous  and  of  a  hardness  apparently  adapted 
for  breaiking  shells.  Their  edges  are  abo  notched,  and  show  an  adaptation  for  crushing 
rather  than  for  cutting.  The  tongue  is  large.  The  gizsard  is  muscular.  Tlie  food  appears 
to  con^,  at  least  in  great  part,  of  crustaceans. 

Only  three  species  of  nautilus  are  known,  of  which  the  best  known  and  apparently 
the  most  abunt&nt  is  the  Pearly  Nautilus  (N.  pompiUutj.-which  is  found  in  the  Indian 
and  the  Pacific  oceans.  Its  shell  is  beautifully  nacreous  within;  and  is  externally  por 
celaiD-Uke,  white,  and  streaked  with  reddish  chestnut.  The  shell,  being  large,  thick, 
and  strong,  Is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  South 
Sea  idaads;  it  is  also  made  into  ornaments  of  various  kinds  In  China  and  elsewhere. 
The  animal  is  eaten  by  the  Fliians  and  other  South  Sen  islanders,  and  is  much  es'-eemed 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  Fijians  capture  it  by  means  of  a  basket-trap,  somewhat  tike 
those  used  forcatching  lobsters,  baited  with  boiled  crayfish.  The  name  Papeb  NAUTtLtra 
has  sometimes  been  given  to  the  argonaut  (q.v.).    See  illus. ,  ftlollusks,  fig.  25. 

FbttS  NautUu*. — About  160  species  of  fossil  shells  hare  been  referred  to  this  genua 
They  occur  in  all  the  strata  from  the  upper  sllurian  to  the  most  recent  deposits. 
Numerous  forms,  however,  which  exhibit  very  wide  differences,  have  been  incongruously 
asBodaled  under  this  generic  name.  The  paleozoic  nautili  are  so  remarkable  that  they 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  one  or  more  separate  genera;  some  of  the  carboniferous  spe- 
cies have  a  square  Imck,  and  the  whorls  either  compact  or  open  In  the  center,  while  the 
last  chamber  is  more  or  less  disunited  from  tlie  shell ;  and  the  Devonian  clymenia  has 
angular  sutures  and  an  internal  siphuncle.  Until  a  careful  revision  of  this  section  of 
the  cephalopoda  is  made  it  will  be  better  to  consider  the  species  as  belonging  to  the  family 
nautmdm,  and  not  to  the  genua  naul^ui.   Bee  illus.,  Mpschblkalk  Pbiuod,  fig.  1. 

HAVTOH  OXBU.   Bee  Batadrrrr. 
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VATTVOO,  a  city  in  Hancock  co.,  HI. ;  on  the  Miasissippi  rlyer  at  the  head  of  the  lower 
rapids  8  m.  a.  of  Fort  Madison.  It  was  built  by  the  Mormons  in  1840,  and  in  1846  con- 
tained a  population  of  15,000.  Its  principal  feature  was  a  great  temple  of  polished 
marble,  original  In  style  and  Imposing  In  appearance.  After  the  murder  of  Joseph 
Smith  (see  Mobmonb),  the  temple  was  burned.  The  town  was  afterwards  bought  and 
occupied  by  a  French  socialist  community,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Cabet.  This 
experiment  also  proved  a  failure.  The  town  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1869,  and 
contains  a  high  school,  St.Mary's  academy,  public  park,  the  anenal  and  residences  of 
the  early  Mormon  leaders,  and  a  bank.   Pop.  '90,  1,208. 

NAVA'JOB,  a  tribe  of  Indians  belonging  to  the.fahtily  of  Shoshones  and  A|)aches,  and 
occupying  a  reservation  in  n.w.  New  Mexico  and  n.c.  Arizona.  comprisiDg  nearly 
8,500,000  acres.  They  were  formerly  hostiles,  but  were  subdued  by  the  U.  8.  troops, 
and  are  at  present  peaceable  and  inaustrious.  They  number  over  17,000,  and  posBesa 
130,000  sheep  and  goats  and  10,000  horses.  A  specialty  with  this  tribe  la  the  mana- 
factore  of  the  Navajo  blankets,  wliich  are  valued  for  their  warmth  uid  durabUltj. 

ITAVAL  AOABEKT,  U.B.   See  Unztbd  States  Kaval  Acadekt. 

VATAL  AXGHITBCTDSE.   Sec  Ship-bcildikO. 

KATA£  OABET,  the  name  given  to  the  students  at  the  Naval  Academy  (see  Naval 
Schools  of  Instruction),  where  they  have  a  four  years'  course  of  instruction,  followed 
by  two  years  aboard  of  a  naval  vessel  in  commission  for  sea  service  ;  after  which  they 
return  to  the  Naval  Academy  for  a  competitive  examination  for  the  grade  of  eisign. 
The  title  of  students  at  the  Naval  Academy  was  first  acting-midshipman,  changed  to 
midshipman  In  1862,  cadet-midshipman  !n  1867.  and  naval  cadet  in  1883.  The  pay 
while  at  the  academy  is  $500  per  year,  and  after  leaving  |960  per  year  nt  sea. 

VATAL  CBOWH,  in  heraldry,  a  rim  of  gold  round  wliich  are  placed  nlt^.Tnately  prows 
of  galleys  and  square  sails.  The  device  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Iwman 
emperor  Olaudius,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Britain,  institute  it  as  a  reward  for  mar- 
itime services.  He  who  first  boarded  the  enemy's  ship,  and  was  the  occasion  of  its  being 
captured,  was  entiileil  to  a  naval  crown.  A  naval  crown  supporting  the  crest  in  place 
of  a  wreath,  occurs  in  various  grants  of  arms  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  to 
tlie  naval  heroes  of  the  late  war.  The  crest  of  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  bestowed  on  him 
after  his  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1797,  is  issuing  out  of  a  naval  crown  or, 
enwrapped  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  vert,  a  demi-pegasus  argent  maned  and  hoofed  of  the 
first  and  winged  azure,  charged  In  the  wing  with  a  fleur-de-lis  or. 

VATAL  BEBEBTE.  Among  all  the  nations  tlie  United  States  stand  alone  in  making 
no  provision  for  a  personnel  large  enough  to  man  an  etilcient  war  fleet,  and  in  neglecting 
to  provide  for  the  organization  and  training  of  tlie  coast-defending  force  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  commercial  harbors.  The  miUtia  laws  of  Uie  nation 
provide  the  army  witb  a  practically  unlimited  reserve  upon  which  to  draw  in  time  of 
war.  and  the  interest  taken  by  the  state  governments  in  their  local  military  organizations 
provides  the  General  Government  with  a  fairly  well-trained  and  oi^oiz^  body  of 
troops,  at  all  times  immediately  available  for  national  service  on  land.  In  Boston  and 
New  York  small  battalions  have  been  raised,  mainly  by  individual  effort,  and,  although 
but  one  year's  trial  has  been  had,  sufficient  encouragement  has  been  given  to  continue 
the  organization.  The  government  really  possesses  no  reserve  for  Its  small  authorized 
force  of  enlisted  men  and  boys  of  all  classes,  and  at  present  has  not  the  ability  to  add 
one  trained  man  lor  service  in  an  emergency  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 

England,  as  far  back  as  1798,  possessed  a  naval  reserve  under  the  name  of  the 
State  Fencibles,  recruited  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  maritime  counties.  In  1847  a 
force  for  tlie  defense  of  the  royal  dock-yards  was  established,  and  officially  known  as 
the  dock-yard  battalions.  This  force  gradually  dwindled  from  9000,  and  after  an  exist- 
ence of  twenty  years  finally  disappeared.  In  1858  a  reserve  force  not  to  exceed  10,000 
men  was  authorized  and  called  Royal  Naval  Coast  Volunteers.  In  185B  the  existing 
Royal  Naval  Reserve  was  established,  composed  of  men  who  have  served  in  the  roer- ' 
cantilc  marine,  those  engaged  in  fishing,  coasting,  and  other  seafaring  pursuits,  boysot 


The  present  autliorized  strength  is  920  ofiBcers  and  80,000  enlisted  men  of  all  classes 
on  tlie  active  list.  In  addition  there  is  an  honorary  list  of  officers  and  pensioned  men. 
The  qualifications  required  of  officers  to  be  commissioned  and  men  to  be  enrolled  are* 
excellent,  so  fur  as  obtaining  a  superior  class  of  seafaring  men  on  a  list  presumed  to  be 
available  for  naval  service  is  concerned.  The  uniform  of  officers  and  men  is  similar  to 
that  worn  by  corresponding  grades  in  the  regular  service,  but  with  readily  noticeable 
distinctive  marks.  Any  merchant  ship  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  and  ten  of  whose  crew  are  enrolled  in  Uie  same  corps,  may  be  authorixei  by 
Admiralty  warrant  to  fly  the  blue  ensign.  The  full  strength  of  the  corps  can  never  be 
available  on  short  notice,  for  it  in  much  scattered,  and  it  would  be  a  liberal  estimate  to 
state  that  within  a  fortnight  after  Iwing  called  out  not  more  than  one-thhd  the  en- 
rolled strength  could  present  themselves  at  the  rendezvous. 

In  France  the  entire  male  seafaring  population  has  been  enrolled  in  the  inteription 
■marMme  since  KtSS.  which  includes  all  nsliermcn  and  boatmen  on  the  ooast  and  on  tbe 
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fivers  to  the  head  of  tide-water.  The  enrollment  takes  place  at  the  age  of  eighteeu 
years,  subject  to  conditions  ;  from  that  time  to  the  age  of  fifty  years  the  man  Is  at  aii 
times  liable  to  be  called  out  for  active  service  in  the  navy.  The  number  enrolled  Is 
about  165,000,  and  from  them  S400  are  annually  drafted  into  the  navy  for  seven  years' 
service.  When  the  necessities  of  the  fleet  require  it  the  minister  of  marine  orders  a  levy, 
and  when  drafted  they  go  to  naval  barracks  and  then  aboard  naval  school  ships  for  1 
Tew.  The  enrolled  men  have  certain  privileges  granted  them  by  the  government ;  If 
injured  or  disabled  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension,  and  after  tiie  age  of  fifty  receive  a 
miall  pension. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  the  German  navy  and  the  provision  for  a 
complete  system  of  trained  reserves  are  characterized  by  the  same  thoroughness  wbich 
has  distinguished  that  nation  as  the  foremost  military  power  of  the  age.  All  seafaring 
men  of  the  maritime  population  between  17  and  4S  years  of  aee  areeurolled  and  organ- 
ized in  a  naval  reserve.  Each  year  in  the  spring  the  force  Is  called  out,  and  may  be 
called  upon  oftener.  From  this  force  there  is  a  conscription  made  for  the  fleet,  and 
men  conscripted  must  serve  8  years  in  active  service,  five  years  In  the  teevaehr  1st  cWss, 
and  until  the  age  of  thirty -nine  In  the  teeioehr  2d  class,  after  which  they  are  transferred 
to  the  landaturm  3d  class,  where  they  remain  enrolled  until  past  the  age  limit.  Every 
officer  and  man  of  the  reserve  is  assigned  to  a  particular  ship  or  station  in  the  maritime 
district  to  which  he  belongs,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  an  order  for  mobilization  goes 
directly  to  his  designated  post  of  duty.  As  about  5000  men  are  entered  annually  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  navy  and  pass  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  reserve  corps,  the 
trained  naval  force  available  at  short  notice  is  large  and  efficient. 

Italy  has  an  inscription  similar  to  that  of  France,  but  with  a  much  wider  application, 
ilnce  it  includes.  In  aaditlon  to  the  merchant  sailors,  fishermen,  and  boatmen,  al!  persons 
whose  occupations  are  connected  with  the  sea,  such  as  shipwrights,  carpenters,  calkers, 
etc.  The  men  enrolled  number  over  two  hundred  thousand,  are  subject  to  call  at  any 
time,  and  must  serve  In  the  fleet  or  in  thedock.yards  as  required. 

In  Russia  the  active  navy,  the  naval  reserve,  and  the  coast  defense  are  all  so  Inti- 
mately connected  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  establish  the  line  which  separates  their  func- 
tions. 

In  Austria  service  In  the  nary  is  obligatory  on  the  maritime  population.  Upon 
enrollment  the  recruit  is  assigned  to  a  company  and  battalion,  and  his  name  is  carried 
continuously  on  its  rolls  at  the  barracks  of  the  battalion  until  his  final  discharge, 
whether  he  Is  on  active  service  In  the  fieet,  or  on  shore  duty,  or  in  the  reserve. 

Spain  bas  a  trained  and  organized  naval  reserve  force  of  50,000  men  available  for 
service  afloat  to  supplement  the  active  navy,  and  on  shore  to  man  the  coast  defenses. 
As  la  Fran<%,  naval  service  is  obligatory  on  the  maritime  popuMion,  a  somewhat  similar 
Inscription  being  enforced. 

The  Swedish  navy  Is  manned  by  voluntary  enlistments  in  time  of  peace,  but  for  war 
the  entire  maritime  population,  numbering  about  80,OJO  availables.  Is  organized  as  a 
reserve  to  supplement  the  regular  navr  and  to  efficiently  man  the  coast  defenses.  Nor- 
way's system  Is  similar  to  that  of  Sweden.  Holland  has  assignments  of  conscripts  from 
the  annual  militia  levy  to  depend  upon. 

Denmark's  and  Poriugal  s  maritime  population  furnish  war  reserves.  Greece  has 
80,000  naval  reserves.  Turkey  has  44.500  seafaring  men  enrolled  as  avallables.  Japan 
has  an  excellent  system  of  naval  reserves,  formed  from  trained  men  who  Cave  passed 
a  term  of  service  In  the  regular  navy.  The  students  from  nautical  training  schools  are 
upon  graduation  obliged  to  enroll  tnemselves  In  the  naval  reserve.  (From  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence  Publication  for  1888.) 

HAVAL  SCHOOLS  OF  IN8TKUCTI0H.  The  U  nited  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
Is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  In  this  country.  The  naval  cadets,  as  they  are  cal  lied, 
are  appointed  by  the  members  of  Congress  of  the  district  In  which  they  reside,  and 
must  be  between  15  and  30  years  of  age ;  in  addition,  the  President  is  allowed  ten 
appointments  at  large.  The  course  includes  four  academic  years  and  two  ^ears  of  active 
service  aboard  naval  vessels,  at  the  expiration  of  which  there  is  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, which  determines  the  relative  standing  thereafter  in  the  service.  The  first  class  at 
the  academy  at  the  beginning  of  Its  last  scholastic  year  is  separated  into  two  divislouB, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Tacancies  in  the  preceding  year  in  the  lowest  grades  of 
the  line  of  the  navy  and  the  marine  corps  and  of  the  en^eer  corps.  The  cadets  so 
assigned  pursue  a  course  of  study  calculated  to  best  fit  them  for  duty  In  the  corps  to 
which  they  will  be  assigned  after  graduation.  No  greater  number  of  appointments 
Into  the  lowest  grades  of  the  various  corps  are  to  be  made  each  year  than  there  have 
been  vacancies  for  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  with  this  exception;  twelve  each 
year  are  to  be  appointed  to  the  line  of  the  navy,  two  to  the  engineer  corps  and  two  to  the 
nuuine  corps.  Both  a  physical  and  mental  examination  are  required  upon  entering. 
"Hie  latter  includes  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  grammar, 
geography,  parilculariy  the  descriptive  geography  of  th1%  country,  and  the  course  of  a 
vessel  m  making  a  voyage  between  well-known  seaports,  history,  including  the  formation 
and  adoption  ofthe  Constitution.  Upon  passing,  the  cuididate  receives  an  appointment  as 
a  naTal  cadet,  rsoelTing  from  tha  govemroent  V^OO  pe^^  T^ar.  At  the  end  o)  the  first  aial 
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third  scholastic  jears  cadets  go  aboard  the  practice  vessel  and  cruise  for  three  montiM ; 
at  the  end  of  the  second  scholasttc  year  they  remain  at  the  academy  for  practical 
exercises.  The  course  of  study  for  the  first*  year  is  mathematics  from  funMmental 
algebra  to  spherical  geometry  inclusive ;  English  ,t;rammar ;  ancient  and  modem 
hIstoiT.   French,  Spanish,  and  Germtin  are  given  as  an  advanced  course.   The  second 

?''ear,  descriptive  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry  ;  logic,  tber^es,  history, 
aw.  French,  Spanish,  German  ;  mechanical  drawing  ;  physics  and  chemistry.  The  third 
year  marine  engines  and  boilers  ;  differential  and  integral  calculus,  mechanics,  physics, 
and  chemistry  ;  French  ;  mechanical  drawing  ;  astronomy,  navigation,  and  surveying. 
Fourth  year,  for  the  lice  division,  seamanship,  naval  construction,  and  naval  tactics ; 
ordnance  and  gunnery  ;  astronomy,  navigation,  and  surveying  :  method  of  least  squares 
and  applied  mechanics;  physics  aiid  chemistry;  international  law;  pliysiotogy  and 
hygiene ;  for  the  engineer  division,  naval  architecture ;  marine  engines,  rlesignfnK  and 
fabrication,  boilers  ;  method  of  least  squares,  applied  mechanics  ;  physics  and  cnemistiy ; 
physiology  and  hygiene.  In  addition  there  are  practical  exercises  in  seamanship, 
ordnance,  gunnery,  astronomy,  navigation,  surveying  and  steam  engineering  which 
cover  the  successive  steps  from  the  b^inner  to  the  taking  charge  of  the  vessel's  deck 
and  running  her  machinery. 

The  career  of  an  officer  in  the  English  navy  begins  wirh  bis  nomiiiadon  as  a  naval 
cadet.  These  nominations  are  made  at  the  will  of  the  admiralty,  and  number  about  40 
for  each  class  or  half  year  They  join  the  training  ship  Britannia  for  two  years'  study 
after  a  medical  and  mental  examination,  the  latter  including  writing,  n»ding,  arith- 
metic,  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  Latin  and  French.  The  course  of  study 
embraces  mathematics  ,  as  far  as  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation  and  nautical 
astronomy,  and  a  great  deal  of  practical  work.  At  the  enrl  of  this  course  the  cadets,  who 
are  then  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  are  detailed  for  the  cruising  men-of-war,  where 
ttielr  instruction  is  kept  up  under  a  naval  Instructor.  Upon  the  return  of  a  cadet  to 
England  after  five  years'  service  afloat,  including  the  time  aboard  the  Britanbia,  he  goes 
to  Uie  Royal  Kaval  College  at  Greenwich  for  six  months.  Here  there  is  a  very  extenf^ive 
acientiflc  course,  a  portion  of  which  is  required,  the  rest  being  voluntary.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  college  is  rather  thatof  a  university  than  of  a  naval  establishment.  Such 
restrictive  regulations  as  exist  bear  chiefly  upon  the  younger  students.  The  general 
method  of  instruction,  like  that  of  the  Britannia,  is  a  system  of  informal  exposition, 
study  and  practice  with  the  instructors.  The  only  recorded  test  of  general  results, 
upon  which  certificates  are  g^ven,  is  the  final  examination.  In  addition  to  these  inatl- 
tutloos,  there  are  special  schools  of  gunnery  and  torpedoes  for-advanced  training. 

In  France  they  have  a  polytechnic  school,  naval  school,  training  school  for  line 
officers,  engineers'  training  school,  medical,  torpedo,  machinists',  gunnery  and  artillery 
schools.  'The  polytechnic  is  designed  for  the  preliminary  training  of  candidates  for  all 
scientific  brandies  of  the  public  service,  ami  furnishes  a  certain  numberof  midshipmen 
to  the  navy  every  year.  The  naval  school  at  which  nearly  all  the  cadets  of  the  line 
receive  their  education  Is  on  board  the  old  wooden  line-of-battlc  ship  Borda,  at  Brest. 
The  examination  for  admission  is  one  of  the  most  important  pails  of  the  Frencb 
system,  on  account  of  its  scope,  its  method,  and  its  close  reUUnDtothesystan  of  public 
Instruction  in  the  country.  It  is  competitive  in  character,  its  requirements  are  high  and 
extend  over  a  considerable  range  of  subjects.  The  examination  is  written  and  oral,  and 
to  save  the  candidates  the  expense  of  a  long  journey,  the  simple  method  Is  adopted  of 
having  different  centres  of  examination,  at  any  one  of  which  candidates  may  present 
themselves.  The  age  of  entry  is  between  the  limits  of  14  and  17.  French,  Latin, 
English,  history,  geography,  mathematics  from  arithmetic  to  descriptive  geometry, 
andsketching  form  the  examination.  This  high  standard  and  tlie  competitive  exami- 
nation have  not  so  far  hesn  found  productive  of  cramming,  but  are  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  course  pursued  at  the  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  coune  Is  two  years. 
A  few  books  of  reference  aro  used,  bnt  text-books  are  almost  utiknown,  and  recitations, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  do  not  exist,  t!ie  main  feature  of  the  system  being  the  lecture. 
After  the  annual  examination  merit-rolls  are  made  out  for  the  year  and  for  the  course. 
Upon  the  latterdepends  the  seniority  of  the  graduates  as  cadets  or  aapiranU.  Oo  passine 
the  examinations,  which  embrace  subjects  of  a  professional,  historical,  mathematical, 
geographical  and  scientific  nature,  the  graduates  become  midshipmen,  and  arc  sent  to 
sea  in  crul^ag  ships.  They  remain  in  this  grade  two  years,  making  a  total  of  five  yean , 
from  their  admission  to  the  service  to  their  promotion  to  the  grade  of  ensign-  Thia 
period  embraces  a  year  spent  in  the  training  school  aboard  the  practice  ship.  TIm 
engineers*  school  is  a  school  of  ship  and  engine  design  and  construction,  and  it  corre- 
sponds in  a  general  way  to  the  advanced  classes  for  constructors  and  designing  engineers 
in  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich.  The  medical  schools  are  three  in  number  at 
Brest,  Bochefort  and  Toulon.  The  course  of  study  is  two  years,  and  the  students  after 
passing  the  examinations  become  assistant  surgeons  or  assistant  pharmacists.  The 
torpedOjgunnery  and  aitillery  schools  are  for  the  practical  and  theoretical  education  of 
th(Me  oflSiers  who  incline  to  become  specialists.  The  machinists'  school  is  for  the 
training  of  the  warrant  and  petty  officers  of  this  branch  for  higher  grades,  and  (he 
•election  by  a  competitive  examination  of  those  who  are  worthy  of  piDitration. 
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The  Naval  Academy  and  Xaval  School  in  Grermany  form  really  two  establishments 
united  under  one  government.  The  Academy  is  devoted  to  the  higher  education  ol 
officers  who  have  shown  marked  ability,  and  who  come  as  voluntary  students  for  two 

} rears.  The  school  is  attended  by  midshipmen  or  acting  sub-lieutenants  and  cadets,  and 
ts  course  Is  compulsory  for  all  officers.  Both  Institutions  are  under  Ihe  supervision  of 
the  commander-in-chief  at  Kiel,  in  mattersof  command  and  discipline,  but  in  all  that 
pertains  to  instruction  and  maintenance  they  are  directly  under  ihe  Admiralty.  The 
direct  object  of  the  cadets'  course  is  preparation  for  tlie  uiidsUipmen's  examination, 
and  it  furnishes  tlie  first  theoretical  instruction  received  by  junior  officers.  It  embraces 
navigation,  seamanship,  gunnery,  land  tactics,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
official  duties,  surveying,  English  and  French.  Tlic  cadets  go  aboard  ship,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  two  years'  cruise  (four  years'  service)  they  are  promoted  to  midshipmen,  and 
after  one  year's  course  of  study  they  are  made  sub-lieutenauts.  The  principle  of 
RcrutioiziDK  the  aptjtude  and  desirability  of  an  officer,  and  those  Intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  which  cannot  be  gauged  in  an  examination:  room,  is  continued  tlirovghout  an 
officer's  career.  The  selection  and  advancement  of  officers  in  the  German  service  is 
influenced  by  no  sentiment,  but  is  based  upon  the  highest  coosiderations  of  honor  and 
efficiency.  Tiie  most  important  improvements  in  recent  years  in  the  training  of  the 
personnel  is  the  organization  of  a  special  torpedo  corps  to  take  charge  of  all  matters, 
including  education  and  training,  which  pertain  to  this  department. 

The  Royal  Naval  School  of  Italy  was  composed  of  two  divisions,  the  first  at  Naples 
and  the  second  at  Qenoa,  the  course  lasting  two  years,  of  which  the  first  two  were 
passed  in  the  flntl  division  and  the  last  two  in  the  second.  Owing  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  two  somewhat  similar  establishments,  the  school  Is  now  established  at  Leg- 
horn and  tlie  schools  of  gunnery  and  torpedoes  at  Bpezia.  The  mechanicians  are 
trained  in  an  industrial  school  at  Venice,  a  technical  school  for  engineers  and  con* 
struclors  being  at  Qenoa.  The  examination  to  the  school  at  Leghorn  includes  arith' 
metic,  algebra,  geometry,  history,  geography,  Italian  and  Frendi.  Students  pay  the 
government  $1W)  per  year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  A  certain  sum  is. appro- 
priated each  year  by  the  ministry  for  scholarships,  which  are  given  to  sons  of  naval 
officers  or  of  civil  functionaries  connected  with  the  naval  administration.  The  course 
Include  mathematics  from  algebra  to  applied  mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry,  history, 
literature,  geography,  Frencli  and  English,  drawing,  gunnery,  seamanship,  tactics, 
military  art  and  naval  construction.  On  ^taasing  the  final  examination,  the  students  are 
admitted  to  the  navy  with  the  rank  of  midshipmen.  The  restraints  imposed  in  general 
by  discipline  are  more  severe  at  this  school  tlian  at  similar  institutions  in  most  other 
slates.  As  In  France,  the  students  have  no  standing  as  officers ;  they  are  designated 
simply  pupils  {aUimi),  and  the  regulations  for  their  government  are  baaed  on  an 
extreme  form  of  this  theory. 

Professor  J.  Russell  Soley's  fb^reign  ^stan»  of  Naval  Education  and  Lieutenant 
S.  A.  Staunton  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  Annuat  for  1888. 

ITATAL  nOVAU.  The  general  code  of  naval  signals  Is  composed  of  square  and 
triangular  flags.  The  square  flags  represent  the  flrst  ten  numerals,  and  if  any  one  or 
more  of  the  numerals  have  to  be  repeated,  three  triangular  fisgs  called  repeaters  are 
used  for  this  purp<J6e.  When  the  "  first  repeater"  is  in  the  hoist  it  repeats  the  first 
numl)er,  the  "  second  repeater"  the  second  number,  etc.,  no  matter  what  the  position 
may  be  in  the  sequence  of  flags  flown.  The  interrogatory  pennant  hoisted  above  a 
signal  turns  it  Into  a  query  ;  the  preparatory  pennant  indicates  that  the  signal  will  be 
a^o  made  before  it  need  be  carried  out.  The  numeral  pennant  shows  that  a  number 
follows,  and  not  a  phrase,  command,  word,  or  sentence.  There  is  aJso  a  geographical 
pennant,  which  when  used  before  a  series  of  numbras  shows  that  some  geographical 
place  is  intended.  Mixed  numerals,  such  as  latitude  and  longitude,  dollars  and  cents,  , 
hours  and  minutes,  are  shown  by  interspersing  the  pennants  among  the  signals  repre- 
senting the  numbers.  A  telegraphic  flag  is  flown  when  the  telegraphic  dictionary  is  to 
be  consulted.  Besides  these  tncre  are  other  flags,  such  as  despatch,  quarantine,  cornet, 
powder,  the  meal  pennant,  etc.,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  signification.  A  signal- 
book  loaded  with  lead,  so  that  it  will  sink  when  thrown  overboard,  and  so  prevent  con- 
veying useful  information  to  an  enemy,  Is  furnished  each  vessel,  and  it  contains  a 
description  of  the  various  flags  and  a  key  lo  their  meaning  either  singly  or  In  combina- 
tion. A  system  of  night  signals,  Very's.  is  used,  and  consists  of  firing  a  number  of  red 
and  green  stars,  which.  In  addition  to  rockets,  convey  the  same  information  that  is  to  be 
hiid  from  the  fiags.  White  lights  and  torches  by  night,  and  "  wig-wag"  flags  by  day  are 
also  used  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  by  means  of  the  Morse  telegraphic  code.  Various 
shapes  and  forms  for  distant  signalling  are  also  occasionally  used  for  practice.  The 
combination  of  a  speed  ball  and  pennant,  replaced  at  night  by  lights,  is  usei  to  indicate 
a  vessel's  speed.  INstinguishlng  pennants  are  furnished  the  various  vessels  of  a  squad- 
TOD,  the  same  information  at  night  is  conveyed  by  lanterns  hoisleid  aloft.  Besides  which 
Mch  vessel  has  a  particular  number  assigned  lier  in  Ihe  signal-book. 

HATAL  TACTICS.    Modern  naval  tactics,  as  embodying  a  series  of  rules  for 
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manenTeriog  to  the  best  advantage,  corresponding  to  wliat  is  known  on  land  as  "ta 

E-and«  guerre,"  may  be  said  to  date  only  from  the  time  of  Cromwell's  admiral,  Blake. 
Ittie  change  from  then  till  the  war  of  1812  took  place  in  the  general  principles  of 
attack,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  introduction  of  reliable  mortars,  but  at  tlut  date 
the  invention  of  the  breech-sight  altered  the  conditions  of  the  problems  as  regards  range. 
Tiie  introduction  of  Bieam  causes  the  next  change  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  since  when 
evolutions  under  steam  form  the  subject  of  greatest  consequence.  Armor  and  pro- 
jectile are  constantly  opposed,  nor  is  it  likely  that  eltber  can  long  hold  the  balance, 
until  the  introduction  of  some  extraneons  factor,  like  torpedoes  erpToded  by  electricity, 
sball  definitely  change  tlie  efforts  of  seamen  and  constructors  to  a  new  direction.  Our 
late  war  proved  that  heavy  ordnance  might  be  silenced  by  Uie  successive  attack  of  unar^ 
mored  vessels  ;  and  Admiral  TegethofF,  at  the  battle  of  Lissa,  sunk,  with  wooden  shiu 
tbe  finest  iron-clads  of  that  day.  In  a  squadron  consisting  of  eight  or  more  vessels, 
moving  in  line,  or  a  column  in  echelon — ttiat  is  in  column,  say,  from  n.  to  s.,  but  each 
Teasel  oeading  n.w.  movements  are  executed  mu<di  on  the  principles  of  army  tactics— 
by  division,  half-division,  or  single  vesBels.  Thus,  from  line  into  column,  upon  right, 
left,  or  center;  double  column,  vheels,'  changing  of  front,  right  about,  by  either  fluik, 
in  echelon,  and  at  various  distances.  Fozhall  A.  Parker  (i^^tfad.  TWAm  under  SUam, 
New  York,  186^,  then  a  commander,  proposed,  as  the  necessary  signals  were  not  in  the 
code,  a  series  of  signals  for  maneuver  and  cliange  of  direction,  countingfrom  the  ri^t 
by  quarter  points,  Nos.  1  to  S3  indicated  points  of  the  compass,  and  from  88  to  118 
orders  for  movements. 

HA  "VAN,  a  market  t.  of  Meath  county,  Ireland,  situated  at  the  junction  of  tlie  Boyne 
and  Blackwater,28ni.n.w.ofI>ublin, with  which  ci^itis  connected  by  two  railways. 
Pop.  '91,  3968,  the  majority  being  Roman  CathoUcB.  Navan  la  connected  by  canal  wfth 
Drogheda,  and  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  richest  land  in  the  kingdom.  It  carries  on 
considerable  inland  trade  and  contains  a  large  power-loom  factory.  It  is  the  center  of 
the  Meath  militia,  and  of  the  Meath  hunt  district.  There  are  also  an  endowed  school,  a 
Koman  Catholic  seminary  (one  of  the  first  opened  in  Ireland  aft«r  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
law),  and  several  national  schools.  There  are  girls'  schools  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  convent.  Several  interesting  renuUns,  Doth  CelUc  and  Norman-English,  are 
found  la  Navan  and  the  vidnlty. 

TATABIITO,  or  Neo-Castro,  a  seaport  and  citadel  on  the  s.w.  coast  of  the  Morea  in 
tireece,  contained,  '91,  2,128  inhabitants,  biit  is  of  importance  from  its  position, 
commanding  the  entrance  of  tbe  bay  of  Navarino,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
it  is  situated.  On  the  island  of  Sphagia,  or  Sphac^rla,  which  closes  the  bay^s  moutb, 
was  formerly  situated  Pylus  Messeniaca,  tbe  town  of  Kestor,  In  a  spot  where  now  stands 
old  NaTOrlno  or  Pataocostron.  The  bay  of  Navarino  was  the  scene  of  a  great  pea-fl^t 
between  ttie  Athenians  under  Cleon,  and  the  Spartans  (426  b.c.),  In  which  the  latter 
were  defeated;  and  on  Oct.  20,  1827,  It  saw  the  annihilation  of  the  TtnUsh  and  Egyptlvi 
navies  by  the  combined  British,  French,  and  Snaslan  fleets  under  sir  Edward  Codnngton. 

VATABSE",  a  province,  and  formerly  a  kingdom  of  Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
France,  on  the  s.  and  e.  by  Anuron,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Blscays.  Area, 
sq.  miles.  Pop.  '87,  304,122.  The  country  is  mountftlnous,  being  bounded  and 
traversed  by  the  Pyrenees,  spurs  of  which  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  province 
in  its  northern  and  eastern  parts.  The  highest  peaks  are  Altovisear,  Adi,  Alcorrunz, 
and  RuRa.  Navarre  is  watered  by  the  Bidassoa,  the  Anezo,  and  by  the  Ebro,  blether 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Ega  and  Aragon,  on  the  level  shores  of  which  com,  wine,  and 
oil  of  good  quality  are  produced.  Some  of  the  valleys  which  intersect  the  mountain 
ranges  have  a  fruitful  soli,  apd  yield  good  crops  when  properly  Irrigated,  but  in  the 
mountain  districts,  husbandry  Is  impracticable,  and  the  inhabitants  nearly  all  follow 
the  chase,  as  much  from  necessity  as  inclination;  and  while  a  large  number  of  the 
Navarrese  are  soldiers,  a  still  latter  proportion  are  smugglers— the  proximity  of  tbe 
province  to  France,  and  the  dangerous  character  of  the  almost  inaccessible  mountain 
passes  which  alone  connect  the  two  countries,  holding  out  many  inducements  and  facili- 
ties In  the  way  of  smuggling.  The  mountain  forests,  which  are  not  as  yet  penetrated 
by  roads,  stitl  narirar  bears,  wolves,  wildcats,  goats,  deer,  and  an  abundance  of  game  of 
every  other  kind.  Iron  ore  abounds  but  is  not  worked,  while  manufactures  are  unde- 
veloped. The  people  of  Navarre  are  a  hardy,  brave,  and  hospitable  race,  loyal  to  the 
Bovereign,  attentive  observers  of  the  forms  of  their  religion,  and,  except  in  the  mattei 
of  smuggling,  honest  and  moral;  but  th€y  are  passionate  and  distrustful,  prone  to  anger, 
and  keen  in  avenging  an  insult,  real  or  imaginary.  'Although  not  industrious,  the 
people  follow  a  lew  branches  of  industry,  and  manufacture  glass,  leather,  soap,  choc- 
olate, etc.,  of  good  quality. 

Tbe  Navarrese,  with  few  exceptions,  are  membere  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  whOK 
tenets  they  cling  with  superstitious  devotion.  They  have  always  intermarried  chiefly 
among  their  own  compatriots,  and  are  a  nearly  pure  Basque  race.  In  the  mountainous 
districts,  Basque  Is  still  spoken,  but  in  the  plams,  the  modem  Costilian  form  of  Sranish 
is  rapidly  supplanting  the  ancient  language  of  the  country.  Tbe  chief  town  Is  Famp- 
eluna  (q.v.). 

The  territory  known  from  an  early  period  of  iSpanish  history  under  the  noma  of 
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Nnv-aire,  was  occupied  in  ancient  tlmoe  by  the  Tascones,  who  were  euMued  by  tho 
Goths  In  tbe  6Ui  century.  After  having  become  gradually  amalgamated  with  their 
conqnerora,  tbe  people  continued  to  enjoy  a  species  of  turbulent  independence  under 
military  leaders  until  the  8th  c,  when  they  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  hordes 
Arabs  who  were  rapidly  spreading  their  dominion  to  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Tbe 
Gothic  Vasoones  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  converted  to  Clirietianlty,  offered  a  gallant 
resistance  to  their  infidel  invaders,  and  although  repeatedly  beaten,  Ihey  were  not  wholly 
subdued.  The  remnant  which  escaped  the  sword  of  their  Moslem  enemies  took  refuge 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  choosing  a  knight  of  their  number,  Garcia 
Ximenes,  as  their  leader  or  king,  they  sallied  forth,  and  by  their  gallant  resistance, 
compelled  the  Arabs  to  leave  them  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  an  independence  greater  than 
that  of  tbe  neighboring  states.  On  tbe  extinction  of  the  race  of  Ximenes,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  9th  c,  tbe  Navarrese  elected  as  their  king  Inigo  Sanchez,  count  of  Bigorre,  in 
whose  family  the  succession  remained  till  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  fair  with  queen 
Joanna  I.  of  Navarre;  and  the  accession  of  the  former  to  the  throne  of  France  in  1286, 
rendered  Navarre  an  appamige  of  the  crown  of  France.  It  continued  a  part  of  that 
kingdom  during  the  successive  reigns  of  Louis  X,  Philip  V.,  and  Charles  the  Fair,  but 
on  the  death  of  this  last  in  1328,  Fiance  fell  to  the  family  of  Valois,  and  tbe  daughter  of 
Louis  X,  the  ri^tful  heir,  succeeded  to  Navarre  as  Joanna  II.  The  events  <k  the 
kingdom  present  no  features  of  interest  during  the  next  hundred  years.  Tbe  'marriage 
of  Blanche,  daughter  of  Charles  III.  of  Navarre,  with  John  II.  of  Aragon,  in  1441,  did 
not  produce  an  annexation  of  Navarre  to  Aragon,  as  John  snSered  his  wife  to  rule  hci 
own  kingdom  as  she  pleased,  and  even  after  ner  death  and  his  subsequent  re-marriage, 
he  resigned  tbe  government  entirely  to  his  son  by  Blanche,  This  son,  known  f>5  Charley 

Srince  of  Yiano,  having  attempted  to  remain  neutral  in  bis  father's  quarrels  with 
Bstile,  John  expelled  him  and  his  elder  sister  Blanche,  who  sided  with  him,  from 
Kavarre,  and  conferred  the  kingdom  on  Leonora  countess  de  Foix,  bis  younger  datigbter, 
Blanche,  whose  misrule  completed  the  disorganization  which  these  family  quarrels 
lutd  commenced.  Her  son,  Francis,  called  Phoebus,  from  bis  beauty,  succeeded  m  1479, 
and  his  sister  Catharine  in  1483.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sought  to  marry  the  young 
queen  to  their  son  and  heir,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  bdt  her  mother,  a  French  prmcess, 
married  her  to  Jean  d'Albret.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  not  willing  to  let  tne  prize 
escape  him,  and  on  some  slight  pretext  he  seized  Navarre  in  1612.  After  this  act  of 
spoliation,  there  remained  nothing  of  ancient  Navarre  beyond  a  small  territoir  on  tho 
northern  ride  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  was  subsequently  united  to  tbe  crown  of  France 
by  nemi  IV.  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  whose  mother,  Jeanne  d'Allmt,  was  grand- 
daughter of  queen  Catharine;  and  hence  the  history  of  Navarre  ends  with  his  accession 
to  the  French  throne  in  1589.  Tbe  Navarrese  were,  however,  permitted  to  retain  many 
of  their  ancient  privileges,  until  the  reign  of  queen  Isabella  II.,  when  the  active  aid 
which  they  furnished  to  the  pretender,  Don  Carlos,  in  the  rebellion  of  1834-39,  led  to 
the  abrogation  of  their  fueros,  or  national  assembles,  and  to  tbe  amalgamation  of  their 
natlimallty  with  that  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  In  the  later  Carlist  struggle  of  1873-7fl^ 
Navarre  was  again  a  principal  seat  of  the  war,  the  intudiitants  being  stimulated  la  their 
assistance  of  the  representative  of  the  claims  and  title  of  Don  Carloe  by  bis  pmnlse  of 
restoring  their  fuerm.  See  Boissonade,  BUtoire  d»  la  Wunvm  de  la  Navarre  A  la  CaatiU 
(1893). 

HATABBB'I^  l>oinNGO  Febnajtoez  de,  1610-89  ;  b.  Spain  ;  was  educated  at  Yal- 
ladolfd  as  a  Dominican,  and  hi  1647  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Philippine  islands,  where  he 
soon  became  professor  of  theology  In  the  college  of  Manilla.  A  few  years  later,  however, 
he  went  to  China  and  busied  himself  in  tbe  interior  of  the  country,  studying  Uie  people 
and  their  lai^uage  until  he  was  persecuted  and  thrown  into  prison  in  Canton.  As  soon 
as  he  escaped  and  arrived  in  Europe  be  visited  Rome,  and  complained  to  the  pope  of  the 
work  of  the  Jesuits  in  China,  accusing  them  of  accommodating  their  religion  to  tbe  super- 
stition of  tbe  natives.  He  then  returned  to  Spain  and  published  a  large  work  ou  the 
MMory,  PoliUa,  BtAie$,  and  BeUffion  of  t/ie  ChiTxeae  Monarefty,  shortly  after  which  he 
nceived  the  appointment  of  archbishop  of  San  Domingo  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
the  remfunder  of  his  life. 


VATABBBCTE,  Jt;AN  Fernaxdez,  a  Spanish  artist,  was  bom  at  LogroKo,  Spain,  in 
1620,  and  died  about  1679.  Having  become  deaf  and  dumb,  he  turned  nls  attention  to 
painting,  which  he  studied  at  KstreWa  in  the  monastery  of  the  Hieronymites,  and  after^ 
wards  in  Italy  under  TltiaA.  Most  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Bscnrlal,  and  all 
are  of  sacred  subjects.  He  was  popularly  known  as  El  Miido  (*'  the  mute  *'),  and  has 
been  called  "  the  Spanish  Titian."    He  was  patronized  by  Philip  U. 

lATABBETZ,  Mabtino  FERNAinjEZ  DE,  17(16-1844;  b.  Spain;  entered  the  Spanish 
nav^  in  1780,  was  present  at  the  attack  on  Gibraltar  tn  17&,  and  afterwards  served 
a^mst  tbe  Moors  and  Algerinea  111  health,  however,  forced  him  to  retire  from  tbe  ser- 
vice for  some  years  which  he  spent  in  collecting  documents  respecting  the  history  of 
Spanish  maritime  disooTery.  labors  that  resulted  In  182S  in  the  publication  of  the  first  * 
and  second  volumes  of  a  wori  by  him  entitled  OoUeedon  de  Im  Viagea  y  IkgeuMmimto* 

BM  Aieieron  for  ma/r  lot  SSapatlolet  dtade  fines  del  Siglo  XV.,  which  was  pronounced  by 
umboldt  to  be  "one  of  the  most  important  historical  monuments  of  modem  times. 
In  1829  tbe  third  volume  appeared;  and  eight  years  later,  tho  fourth  and  fifth  volumei^ 
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But  before  the  sixth  and  seventh  wefe  completed  the  anthor  died.  He  yna  the  author 
of  several  other  lesser  works,  and  a  dlBtlnguuhed  member  of  the  Spanish  academy. 

MTAB'BO,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Texas,  on  the  Trinity  river;  1020  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  26,373, 
includ,  colored.  The  surface  is  nndnlatlng,  with  a  large  proportion  of  prairie.  The 
chief  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cattle  and  pork  are  raised.  It 
la  drained  bv  Chambers  and  Blchland  creeks,  and  is  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
and  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  railroads.   Co.  seat,  Corsleaoa. 

VAVABBO,  Madahe  Antonio.   See  Andrbson,  Mabt  ANTOiNKTrE. 

VATAB  DE  T0L060,  an  insignificant  village  In  the  province  of  Andalusia,  Spam, 
about  30  miles  north  of  Jaen,  noteworthy  only  on  account  of  a  battle  that  took  place 
here  In  1212,  between  the  king  of  CaatUe,  Aragon,  and  Navarre,  aided  by  100,000  cm* 
saders,  chiefly  English  and  French,  and  an  army  of  Moors  noder  Mohammed  Ibn 
Abdallah.  The  Christians  were  victorioiu. '  Here  also,  In  1812,  a  battle  took  place 
between  the  Spanisli  and  French. 

HATASOTA,  a  city  In  Grimes  CO.,  Tex.:  on  the  Navasota  river  near  Its  confinence 
with  the  Brazos,  and  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  and  the  Qulf,  Colorado  and 
Santa  railroads;  70  miles  n.w.  of  Houston.  It  lias  several  chnrchfls,  a  h^h  school, 
two  banks,  and  a  number  of  large  cotton  warehinues.  It  mannfaetures  wagona,  flour, 
and  cottoiteeed  olL  Two  weekly  papers  are  published.   Top.  '00,  2997. 

VATA80TA,  a  river  of  Texas,  rises  la  Limestone  cnuntv.  In  the  northeast  central  part 
of  the  state,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly  171  mites,  joins  the  Brazos  river  near  Washing- 
ton. It  forms  the  boundary  between  Robertson  and  Brazos  counties  on  tbe  right,  and 
Leon,  Madison,  and  Grimes  counties  on  the  left.   The  Boll  in  its  valley  Is  very  fertile. 

HAVE.    See  Church. 

NA'VEBIIK  (or  Nbtersink)  BIGHLAEDS,  a  chain  of  hills  that  form  a  l>oI<l  head- 
land along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  on  the  border  of  MonmouUi  county.  To  ships 
approaching  New  York,  they  are  important  landmarks  and  located  on  thefti  ore  two  flrst- 
class  light-houses  53  ft.  high,  both  of  which  show  fixed  white  lights.  Tliough  the  Deirii> 
boring  KfAoa  la  a  beautiful  one  and  only  30  m.  from  New  Yoii:,  it  remains  primitive 
and  sparsely  inhabited.   It  is  now,  however,  coming  into  notice  and  drawing  tUUa 

■A'VEW  (Ft,  navette),  a  garden  vegetable  much  cultlnUed  in  France  and  other  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  although  little  used  in  Britain.  It  Is  by  some  botanists 
regarded  as  a  cultivated  variety  of  Brauiea  napua,  or  rape  (q.v.),  whilst  others  refer  it  to 
B.  campestrig,  sometimes  called  wild  navew,  the  species  wtiich  is  also  supposed  to  be  the 
oHginnl  of  the  Swedish  turnip  (q.v.).  The  part  used  is  the  swollen  root,  which  is  rather 
like  a  carrot  in  shape.  Its  color  Is  white.  Its  flavor  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
turnip.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  dry  light  soil.  Tbe  seed  is  sown  in  spring,  and  the  plants 
thinniBd  out  to  5  in.  s^rt. 

EATEZ,  Fban^oib  Joseph,  1787-1860 ;  b.  Belgium ;  studied  art  in  Brussels  and 
Ghent :  and  in  Paris  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  painter  David.  Afterfluishing  his  studies 
he  resided  in  Brussels  till  his  death,  and  became  director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy.  His 
works  almost  all  represent  biblicalscenea  such  as:  "The  Prophet  Samuel,"  "  Tbe  Ascen- 
sion of  the  Virgin,'  "  Hagar  in  the  Desert,"  and  "  Meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca." 

EAVIOITIiA  (Lat.  alittle  ship),  a  genus  of  Diatomacea  (q.v.),  receiving  its  name  from 

the  resemblance  of  its  form  to  thai  of  a  boat.    Some  of  the  species  are  very  common. 

HAyiOUlAB  DiaXAHEj  In  the  horse,  consists  in  strain  of  the  strong  flexor  tendon  of 
the  foot,  at  the  point  within  the  hollow  of  the  fetlock,  where  it  passes  over  ttie  navicular 
boue.  It  is  most  common  amongst  the  lighter  sorts  of  horses,  and  especially  where  they 
have  upright  pasterns,  out-turned  toes,  and  early  severe  work  on  hard  roads.  It  soon 
f^ives  rise  to  a  short  tripping  yet  cautious  gait,  undue  wear  of  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  wast- 
ing of  tlie  muscles  of  llie  slioulder,  and  projecting  or  "pointing"  of  the  affected  limb 
whilst  standing.  When  enrly  noticed,  and  in  Iiorses  with  well-ftrmcd  legs,  it  is  often 
curable;  butnlicn  of  several  weeks  standing,  itleadstosomuch  inflammation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  tendon  and  adjoining  parts,  tiial  soundness  and  litnesa  for  fast  work  are  again 
impossible.  Rc.>«t  should  at  once  lie  given,  tlie  shoe  removed,  the  toe  shortened,  and  the 
foot  placed  in  a  largo,  soft,  hot  poultice,  changed  every  few  houra.  Laxative  medicine 
and  bran  ma'^hcs  should  lie  ordered,  and  a  soft  bed  made  with  old  short  litter.  After  a 
few  days,  and  when  the  heat  and  tenderness  abate,  cold  application<{  should  supersede 
the  liol;  and,  after  another  week,  a  blister  may  be  applied  round  the  coronet,  and  the 
animal  placed  for  two  months  in  a  pood  yard  or  in  a  grass  field,  if  the  ground  be  soft 
and  moist;  or,  if  sufflciently  strong,  at  slow  farm-work  on  soft  land.  Division  of  the 
,  nerve  going  to  the  foot  removes  sensation,  and  consequently  lameness;  and  hence  is  use- 
ful in  relieving  animals  intended  for  breeding  purposes  or  for  slow  work.  The  operation, 
however,  is  not  to  l»e  recommended  where  fast  work  is  reouired;  for  the  aninutl.  insen- 
sible to  pain^  uses  the  limb  as  if  nothioir  were  amiss,  and  the  disease  rapidly  becomes 
worse. 
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VATXBS,  AKomrr  akd  Hexoatal.   The  ancieat  method  of  naval  warfare  ctmilBted 

tn  great  part,  in  the  driving  of  beaked  vessels  against  each  other:  and  therefore  akill  aod 
celerity  m  maneuvering,  so  as  to  strike  the  enemy  at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  were  of  the 
utmoet  importance.  Thevictoirtbu&usuallyremained'mth  the  best  siUlor.  Tbismodettf 
conflict  has  been  attempted  to  be  revived  at  the  present  time,  and  vessels  called  "  steam- 
rams"  are  specially  constructed  for  this  species  of  conflict.  The  earliest  powers  having 
efficient  fleets  appear  to  have  been  the  Phenicians,  Carthaginians,  Persians,  and  Greeks; 
the  Greeks  had  fleets  as  early  as  the  beginoiug  of  the  7tfa  c  b.c.— the  first  sea-flgbt  on 
record  being  that  between  the  Corinthians  and  their  colonists  of  Corcyra,  004  b.c.  The 
earliest  gieat  battle  in  which  tactics  appear  to  have  distinctly  been  oppwed  to  superior 
foro^  and  with  success,  was  that  of  Balamis  (480  b.c.),  where  Tbemiatocles  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  narrows,  forced  the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  to  combat  in  such  a  manner,  that 
their  lino  of  battle  but  little  exceeded  in  length  the  line  of  the  mudi  inferior  Athenian  fleet. 
The  Peloponnesian  war,  where  "  Qreek  met  Greek,"  tended  much  to  develop  the  art  of 
naval  warfare.  But  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  marine  power  in  the  Syracusan  expe- 
dition of  414B.C.,  left  Carthage  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Roman  power,  how- 
ever, f^adnally  aMerted  Itseit  and  after  two  centuries,  became  omnipohmt  by  the 
dea^ction  of  Carthag*.  For  several  followiug  centuries,  the  only  sea-fights  were  occa- 
sioned  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  Bomans.  Towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  the  system  of 
fighting  with  pointed  prows  had  been  discontinued  in  favor  of  that  wliich  liad  always 
(M>-existed — viz.,  the  running  alongside,  and  iioarding  by  armed  men,  with  whom  each 
vessel  was  overloaded.  Onagers,  Imlistte,  etc.,  were  ultimately  carried  in  the  ships,  and 
used  as  artillery;  but  they  were  little  relied  on,  and  it  was  usual,  after  a  discharge  of 
arrows  and  Javelins,  to  come  to  close  quarters.  A  sea  fight  was  therefore  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  on  a  floating  base,  in  which  the  vanquished  were  almost  certainly  drowned 
or  slain.   Bee  illus.,  Romb,  vol.  XII. 

The  Dorlhem  invaders  of  the  empire,  and  subsequently  the  Honrs,  seem  to  have  intro- 
duced swift-ialUng galleys,  warriog  in  small  squadrons  and  singly,  and  ravaging  all  civil- 
ized coasts  fw  plunder  and  slaves.  This— the  break-up  of  the  empire — was  uie  era  of 
piracy,  when  every  nation,  which  had  more  to  win  than  lose  by  freet>ootiag,  sent  out  its 
cruisers.  Foremost  for  daring  and  Beamanship  were  the  Korsemen,  who  penetmted  tn 
every  direction  from  the  Bosporus  to  Newfoundland.  Combination  being  the  only 
security  against  these  marauders,  the  medisevol  navies  gradually  sprang  up;  the  most 
conspicuous  being— in  the  Mediterranean,  those  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Fisa,  Aragon;  on  the 
AtlanUc  sea-board,  Eogland  and  France.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Venice,  after  a  long 
struggle  with  the  Genoese,  and  subsequently  with  the  Turics,  becune  the  great  navu 
power.  The  Aragonese  fleet  gradually  developed  into  the  Spwish  navy,  which,  by  the 
epoch  of  Columbus,  had  a  rival  in  that  of  Portugal.  Many  struggles  left,  in  the  Mth 
and  17th  centuries,  the  principal  naval  power  in  the  hands  of  ue  E^iglish,  French, 
Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese.  The  present  state  of  these  and  other  existing  navies 
will  be  briefly  given  under  Ihavibb,  Modern. 

HATZB8,  KODEBV.  Argentiite  Republic  In  1806  ranked  third  among  South 
American  states  in  respect  to  the  importance  of  its  navy.  It  had  In  that  year  -2 
emlsera  of  the  first  class,  8  armored  cruisers,  3  cruisers  of  the  second  class  and  6 
cruisers  of  the  third  class,  besides  2  port  defence  armor-clads  and  14  ton>edo  craft. 
Among  the  armored  cruisers  were  the  Almirante  Broum,  which  was  built  In  1880.  The 
other  large  battle-ships  were  the  Nueve  de  Julio,  launched  in  1892,  the  torpedo  boat 
Aurora  and  the  cruiser  rams,  Libertad  and  Indtpeadmcin. 

AusTBiA-HuvQABr  In  1800  had  1  battleship  of  the  flrst  class,  6  of  the  second  and  2 
of  the  tiUrd;  81  cruisera,  and  07  torpoio  craft.  The  navy  is  mainly  occupied  In  coast 
defence.  It  is  well  manned  and  equipped,  and  Is  under  the  administration  of  the 
naval  department  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  It  Included  a  flotilla  of  monitors  for  the 
CMnube  river.  Among  the  most  powerful  vessels  in  the  Austrian  navy  are  the 
Budapetf,  the  Morutrdi  and  the  /f(>ii.  A  iat^  armored  cruiser,  the  Maria  Trresa,  was 
idanned  In  1890,  and  In  that  year  it  was  proposed  to  strengthen  the  Danube  flotilla 
by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  monitors,  now  that  the  obstaclea  to  the  navigation  of 
the  lower  Danube  have  been  removed.  Besides  the  headquarters  of  the  fleet  at  Pola, 
there  are  several  other  establishments  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  personnel  of  the 
Austrian  navy  Is  not  numerous.  On  a  peace  footiDf;  in  18^  it  consisted  of  028  oCBcers 
and  cadets,  448  petty  ofKcers,  etc.,  7500  sailors  and  4600  marines. 

Bblqium.  The  coast  of  Bel^um  Is  only  42  miles  in  length  and  the  country  has 
no  navy,  properly  so  called,  but  there  are  some  steam  vessels,  principally  employed 
as  padcets,  which  are  under  the  orders  of  the  government,  and  aU  of  which  would  be 
found  useful  under  certain  conditions  of  naval  warfare. 

Brazil  has  a  considerable  navy,  fncludlng  In  1800  a  battleship  of  the  second  class. 
7  port  defence  armor-^lads  of  which  5  were  river  monitors,  a  cruiser  of  the  first  class, 
4  cruisers  of  the  second  class  and  0  of  the  third  class.  There  were  also  14  torpedo 
craft  and  a  number  of  smalt  vedette  craft,  and  in  1806  a  plan  was  entered  npon  for 
increasing  the  navy.  There  was  a  revolt  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  De  Hello  in  Sep- 
tember, 1808.  The  ln8un«ction  was  unsuccessful,  and  came  to  an  end  In  March,  1804. 
There  were  In  1890  6  naval  arsenals,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Para,  Pemambuco,  Bahia  and 
Ijtdrio  de  Hatto  Grosso. 

BCLOARIA.   This  principality  has  a  nucleus  of  naval  fbrce  In  a  flotilla  consisting  tn 
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the  Prince's  yacht,  3  steamships  of  fair  size  and  ^  small  Bteamboats.  In  1896  there 
were  2  armored  gunboats  in  process  of  construction  at  Legbom. 

Chilb  has  an  armored  fleet  of  4  Iron-clada,  5  deck-protected  crutsen,  several  mtt- 
boalA  and  a  protected  flotilla.   In  1^  there  was  a  cralser  of  the  fltst  dass  lanndied 

and  another  Id  process  of  constra'ction  in  France.  A  famous  Tessel  of  the  Chileans  is 
the  Capitan  Prat,  which  has  a  liigh  speed  and  a  powerful  armament  with  guns  worked 
either  by  hand  or  by  electricity.  The  cruiser  JCsnieralda  is  also  a  very  powerful  vessel, 
being  steel-built,  sheathed  and  coppered  and  h:./ing  a  six-Inch  armor  belt.  She  has  a 
steel  declE  two  inches  in  thickness,  beneath  which  are  tJie  machinery,  the  magazines  and 
the  steering  apparatus. 

Chuta.  During  the  war  between  Japau  and  China,  the  naval  strength  of  the  latter 
country  was  found  to  be  far  Inferior  to  what  had  been  supposed.  Though  the  seamen 
were  brave,  the  usefulness  of  the  navy  was  destroyed  through  the  inefficiency  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  officers,  and  its  harmonious  action  was  impaired  by  the  provincial  system 
of  Its  organization.  During  the  war  It  remained  in  Chinese  waters  and  rendered  no 
important  services.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  hostilities,  a  Chinese  transport  was 
sunk  In  an  engagement  with  the  Japanese,  and  a  small  cruiser  was  driven  ashore.  In 
the  battle  of  the  Yalu,  or  as  a  result  of  that  action,  1  armor-clad  and  4  cruisers  were 
sunk  or  burned.  In  1896  the  Chinese  could  not  t>e  said  to  have  a  really  effective  navy. 
The  fleet  consists  of  different  squadrons  raised  and  supported  by  the  provinces.  In 
189d  the  naval  strength  was  as  follows :  7  second  class  cruisers,  4  third  class  cruisers 
and  34  torpedo  craft. 

DsmcABK.  The  Danish  navy  is  not  large  and  is  maintained  chiefly  for  coast  de- 
fence. In  1896  it  consisted  of  1  battle  ship,  8  port  defence  ships,  3  armored  cruisers 
of  the  first  class,  1  of  the  second  class,  16  of  uie  third  class,  12  torpedo  boats  of  the 
first,  2  of  the  third  class  and  some  of  smaller  size.  One  of  the  most  remarlcable  vessels 
was  ttie  Tordenskjold,  which  was  without  side  armor  but  carried  the  largest  gun  in  the 
navy.  During  the  year  important^  naval  improvements  were  voted,  such  as  the  equip- 
ment of  vessels  wltn  Ifaxlm  and  marine  guns,  and  the  conunissionlng  of  an  Improved 
training  squadron. 

EOTPT  formerly  had  a  small  navy,  but  In  1896  possessed  no  effective  war  sUps. 

England  has  a  navy  that  is  easily  the  first  in  the  world,  and  It  does  not  fall  Ux 
below  the  combined  naval  strength  of  any  two  other  powers.  It  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  consisting  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  Is  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  and  five  other  commissioners.  The  administration  of  the  di£Ferent 
departments  Is  apportioned  among  the  members  of  the  board.  The  general  dIrecUon 
Is  In  the  hands  of  the  First  Lord.  The  First  Naval  Lord  gives  his  advice  on  questions 
of  naval  policy  and  stratify)  the  distribution  of  the  fleet,  discipline,  coiuts-martial,  etc. 
The  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  personnel  of  the  fleet,  as  well  as  for  naval 
education  and  training,  belongs  to  the  Second  Xaval  Lord,  while  the  Third  Xavai  Lord 
has  charge  of  such  matters  as  buildings  and  repairs,  machinery,  dock-yards,  pur- 
chase and  disposal  of  ships,  etc.  Qaestions  of  pay,  of  coaling,  prize-money,  pensions, 
'Onifonns,  hospital,  medical,  victualing  services,  etc.,  come  under  the  supervision  Ot 
the  Junior  Naval  Lord.  The  Civil  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  works  nepartment. 
Since  1889  great  additions  have  been  made  to  the  fleet.  The  Naval  Defence  Act  of  that 
year  provided  for  the  construction  of  70  vessels,  comprising  10  first  class  battle  ships,  9 
first  class  cruisers,  29  second  class  cruisers,  4  third  class  cruisers,  Mid  18  torpedo  gunboats. 
All  these  vessels  have  been  built  and  launched.  A  new  programme  was  enterm  upon  in 
1890-7,  calling  for  0  battle  ship,  4  first  class  cruisers,  8  second  class  cnilsen,  6  third  class 
cmisei^  and  28  torpedo  boat  destroyers.  Besides  these  Important  additions  to  the  navy, 
many  old  or  disabled  vessels  were  refitted  in  1896-7.  In  the  fall  tA  1896  there  were  209 
ships  in  commission  in  the  British  navy.  Forty-six  of  these  were  armored  vessels,  130 
unarmored,  6  training  ships,  2f  flag  ships,  store  ships,  drill  ships,  etc.  The  battle  ships 
launched  in  Decemb^,  1896,  numbered  26  of  tlie  first,  &  of  the  second  and  9  of  the  third 
class.  The  port  defence  ships  numbered  28.  The  cruisen  numbered  4fi  of  the  Arstt  64 
of  the  second  and  174  of  the  third  class.  The  torpedo  craft  numbered  126  of  the  first, 
4  of  the  second  and  20  of  the  third  class.  Of  the  10  new  battle  ships  added  to  the  na%-y 
in  accordance  with  the  Xaval  Defence  Act  of  1S89,  7  are  very  powerful  vessels  of  the, 
type  of  the  Hoyal  Sovereign.  In  1896  there  were  9  battle  ships  of  the  Majestic  type,  which' 
with  the  exception  of  the  Italia  and  the  Lipanto  were  the  lai^est  war  ships  then  afloat, 
length  being  ft.  and  displacement  14,900  tons.  As  to  the  personnel,  the  total  num- 
bOT  of  all  ranics  in  1896-7,  including  officers,  seamen  and  marines,  was  93,750.  In  tbmX 
as  in  preceding  years,  the  largest  portion  of  the  fleet  engaged  In  foreign  or  particular 
service  was  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Ked  seas.  In  1897  there  were  37  ships 
engaged  In  those  services.  Next  in  importance  was  the  service  off  the  coast  of  China, 
where  26  vessels  were  engaged.  The  Royal  Marines  are  a  military  force  trained  to  ser- 
vice in  the  fleet  as  well  as  on  land.  In  1897  It  numbered  15,861.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  artillery  and  light  infantry,  and  are  called  into  active  service  in  cases  of 
emergency.  With  the  increase  of  tlie  personnel  of  the  liavy  in  recent  years,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  reserve  has  come  up  for  discussion.  It  has  been  maintained  ^at  when  the 
navy  reaches  a  strength  of  100,000  men  in  active  service,  all  further  additions  should 
constitute  a  reserve  rather  tluin  a  permanent  increase  of  the  naval  strength  on  a  peace 
footing.  This  policy  has  been  adopted,  for,  a.t  the  above  figures  show,  the  totid  strength 
of  the  active  navy,  includina;  marines,  was  over  li3,000  in  1806.  According  to  Uieeatl- 
mates  of  1896-7  the  naval  reserve  consisted  of  25,800  officers  and  men.  Eiiglbiilty  to 
service  in  the  naval  reserve  requires  various  qualifications  in  respect  to>age,  physical 
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condition  and  length  of  service  at  bea.  For  service  in  the  first  class  of  the  reserve  a 
man  must  be  under  SO  years  of  age  unless  he  has  served  in  the  navy,  in  which  case 
he  may  enter  the  Teserre  up  to  toe  age  of  86.  He  must  also  havejussed  a  satls- 
factoiy  medical  examination  and  have  serred  a  specified  time  at  sea.  There  has  been 
some  critlciBm  on  the  policy  pnrsued  by  Great  Britain  In  carrying  out  the  programme 
set  forth  by  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889,  in  that  she  has  spent  such  vast  sums  in  the 
coDstraction  of  extremely  large  vessels,  rather  than  in  completing  a  larger  number  of 
smaller  ships.  Lord  Brassey,  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Naval  Annual  for  1890, 
summing  up  various  expert  opinions  says,  "  If  the  heavy  ships  have  great  offensive 
powers  and  can  be  more  f idly  protected  by  armor,  the  arauments  from  many  of  the  au- 
worlUes  seem  to  incline  the  scale  In  favor  <^  types  of  the  less  exaffierated  form,  a  greater 
number  of  which  can  be  produced  for  any  given  snm  of  money.  wTiatever  be  the  type, 
there  remains  a  conspicuous  advantage  In  the  superiority  of  numbers." 

Fbahce.  Her  armored  fleet  has  some  of  the  finest  war  ships  afloat,  to  which  she 
is  annually  making  additions.  In  1897,  according  to  the  budget  estimates  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  that  year,  the  Item  of  237,147,800  francs  was  set  down  to  the  Department 
of  Marine,  which  figures  show  a  considerable  Increase  since  1880.  The  administration 
of  the  French  navy  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  whose  staff  is 
divided  into  three  sections  having  charge  respectively  of  coast  defences  and  colonial 
affairs;  observation  of  the  development  and  administration  of  foreign  navies;  and  the 
mobilization,  training,  and  distributing  of  the  French  navy.  The  French  coast  is 
divided  into  five  maritime  sections  having  headquarters  at  the  naval  ports  of  Cher- 
bourg, Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort  and  Toulon,  each  with  extensive  sliipyards  and  naval 
stores.  France  maintains  an  active  reserve  squadron  In  the  Mediterranean,  a  squadron 
in  the  Channel,  and  vessels  in  the  Atlantic,  Padflc,  the  far  east,  the  waters  about 
Cochin  China,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  vessels  are  employed 
as  training  ships,  and  there  are  numerous  vessels  at  local  stations.  The  continual 
accessions  to  and  improvements  of  the  French  navy  had  brought  it  in  1896  to  a  posi- 
tion second  only  in  rank  to  that  of  the  British  navy.  At  the  close  of  1891  what  was 
known  as  the  "  decennial  programme  "  was  entered  upon,  and  In  accordance  with  it, 
the  navy  has  been  increased  and  improved,  but  since  that  date  the  prt^ramme  has 
been  modified  in  several  particulars.  It  was  planned  to  replace  all  inferior  ships,  or 
BQCh  ships  as  were  becoming  antiquated,  by  entirely  new  vessels.  Eight  new  ships  were, 
according  to  this  plan,  to  be  constructed  each  year,  reaching  a  total  of  82  additional 
.vessels  by  the  year  1901.  This  number  has  not  been  annually  launched,  but  the  budget 
estimates  for  1607  omtemplate  a  greater  activity  in  shipbuilding.  The  numbers  of  Uie 
French  navy  are  maintained  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  partly  by  conscription. 
It  has  been  customary  since  the  time  of  Colbert  to  keep  a  list  of  the  names  of  men  in 
the  country  who  lead  a  seafaring  life.  By  these  means  a  naval  reserve  is  secured 
numbering  about  114,000  men,  of  whom  26,500  serve  with  the  fleet.  The  law  of  1872 
permits  a  certain  number  of  young  men  liable  to  military  or  naval  service  to  choose 
between  the  army  and  the  navy,  even  though  not  enrolled  on  these  lists.  The  naval 
statistics  for  1890  were  as  follows:  20  battle  ships  of  the  first  class,  8  of  the  second  class, 
6  of  the  thhrd  class,  14  port  defence  sliips,  14  cmlsers  of  the  first,  20  of  the  second,  and 
106  of  the  third  class,  and  211  torpedo  craft.  Besides  these  there  were  in  process  of 
construction  1  battle  ship,  8  cruisers  of  the  first  class,  3  of  the  second  class,  and  8  of 
the  third  class,  and  9  torpedo  craft  of  the  first  class.  Some  of  the  largest  vessels  are 
the  QsMloia,  St.  Jjnti$,  Bouvet,  CharUmoffne,  Massina,  Carnot,  Jauriguiben-y^  Charles  Mariel, 
BrennuM,  MagerUa,  Mareeau,  Neptune,  Hoche.,  FormvlahU,  Amiral  Baudin^  Courvet,  Diwuta- 
iion,  AminU  DuperrS,  each  of  which  has  a  displacement  of  over  10,000  tons  and  an  In- 
dicated horse  power  ranging  from  7,000  to  14,500.  The  Hoeka,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,828 
and  an  Indicated  horse  power  of  11,000,  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vessels  In  the 
fleet,  having  an  extraordinarily  high  superstructure.  Her  guns  are  considerably  above 
the  water  line  and  can  be  woiied  in  all  weathers.  Revolving  turrets,  each  enclosing  a 
lS.4-inch  gnn,  are  fore  and  aft,  and  she  has  two  10.8-inch  guns  with  barbette  turrets, 

Srotected  by  shields.  The  speed  Is  estimated  at  17  knots.  The  Neptmu,  Mareeau  and 
fogwMto  resemble  the  Hoehe.  The  Maasina  and  the  Bouvet  are  still  more  powerfal  ves- 
sels, the  latter  having  a  displacement  of  12,012  tons,  with  an  indicated  horse  power  of 
14,(XX>.  Tbe  Charles  Mariel  is  also  a  remarkable  vessel.  It  was  launched  in  1893  and 
was  the  largest  vessel  constructed  at  the  French  government  dockyards. 

Cbbhaht.  In  the  German  navy  one  of  the  most  important  changes  lies  in  the  fact 
that  she  is  now  able  to  build  the  hulls  and  machinery  within  her  own  borders,  and  to 
show  as  fine  modelq  and  workmanship  as  can  be  found  in  any  of  tbe  other  maritime 
nations.  The  oigahization  of  the  navy  was  of  course  changed  after  tbe  formation  of 
the  empire  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  a  further  reorganization  was  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  the  cabinet  order  of  March  SO,  1889.  Tbe  administration  Is  under 
a  naval  secretary  of  state,  who,  in  turn,  is  under  the  chancellor  of  the  empire.  The  chief 
command  Is  separated  from  the  administration  and  Is  vested  In  a  naval  officer.  As  to 
the  distribution  of  the  fleet,  it  Isdlvlded  between  stations  In  the  Baltic  and  stations  In  the 
N(»th  sea,  the  cfai«r  establishments  being  those  at  Elel  In  the  former,  and  Wlifaelmshaven 
In  the  latter,  and  communication  between  these  points  is  now  afforded  by  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  eaiuU  from  Kiel  to  the  Elbe,  which  was  opened  in  1896.  There  was  a  new  pro> 
gramme  for  naval  .extension  laid  down  in  1888-89,  calling  for  what  was  practically  a  new 
fleet.  Among  the  vessels  planned  were  four  first-class  barbette  battle-ships  of  10,000 
tons,  and  with  ISi-lnch  umor.  There  were  also  to  be  10  new  coast-defence  armor-clads, 
8  cruisers,  Ssmalf  crtUsers,  and  a  number  of  anall  vessels.  The  programme  was  changed 
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in  some  parttcnlara,  bat  at  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  Including  stich  additions  as  iiad 
1>een  made,  tlie  fleet  comprised  6  battle-ships  of  the  first,  6  of  the  second,  and  4  of  the 
third  class,  20  port-defence  ships,  85  cruisers,  and  106  twpedo  craft.  There  were  also  at 
that  time  1  baltle-ship  of  the  flnt  class,  X  cnusera,  and  8  torpedo  craft  in  process  of  con- 
struction. Among  the  largest  vessels  In  the  German  navy,  in  1896,  was  the  KSTtif  ffUhtba, 
with  a  tonnage  of  9,603.  This  however,  is  an  old^ vessel,  having  been  launched  in  1868. 
The  fTBrth,  launched  in  1892,  and  having  a  displacement  of  9,8M  tons  and  an  indicated 
horse-power  of  9,600;  the  Weiiaeniwrg,  ana  the  Kur/aTtt  Friedrick  WUhdm,  each  launched 
in  1891  and  having  the  same  displacement  and  indicated  horse^power  as  the  first  namol, 
are  also  Important  vessels.  The  Kaiaer  Friedrich  IJL,  launched  in  1896,  is  a  still  larger 
vessel,  having  a  displacement  of  10,054  tons,  with  an  indicated  horse-power  of  1S.(>D0. 
In  1896  a  new  armored  cruiser,  the  Lnpaic,  with  a  displacement  of  10,482  and  an  indi- 
cated horse-power  of  15,000,  was  In  process  of  construction.  The  thickest  armor  plating 
on  any  of  the  vessels  was  15}  Inches.  There  are  certain  merchant  vessels  which  ate 
subsidized  \in  the  German  navy  as  cruisers.  The  principle  on  which  the  service  is 
manned  to  that  of  conscription  of  the  maj4time  population,  which  term  includes  not 
only  sailors,  fishermen,  ship-carpenters  and  the  l&e,  but  also  men  who  have  had  less 
experience  on  the  sea.  In  1896  the  uumber  of  seafaring  Germans  in  the  country  was 
estimated  at  80,000.  In  1896-97  the  personnel  of  the  fleet  comprised  a  total  of  21,836 
officers  and  men. 

Gbekcb.  The  Greek  fleet  was  supposed,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1897,  to  be 
for  the  more  efficient  aim  of  the  service,  and  its  great  superiority  to  the  poor  affiiir  which 
Turkey  calls  her  fleet,  led  to  high  hopes  of  Its  success  in  the  coming  war.  It  was  con- 
demned, however,  by  the  policy  of  the  government  to  comparative  Inaction,  and  accom- 
plished little.  It  consisted,  in  1896,  of  three  cruisers  of  tbe  first  class,  8  of  the  second 
class,  2  port-defence  armor-clads,  6  torpedo  craft  of  tbe  first,  and  11  of  the  third  class, 
and  several  smaller  vessels.  The  personnel  numbered  3,165  men.  The  navy  is  manned 
partly  by  conscription  from  the  people  on  the  sea-coast,  and  partly  enlistment,  the 
term  of  service  being  2  years. 

Hatti.  The  republic  of  Haytf  has  a  fleet  of  small  cndsert.  In  1896  there  was  an 
addition  to  the  flotlfia  of  the  Crite-a-Pierroi,  with  a  displacement  of  040  tons  and  a  speed 
of  15.5  knots. 

Italt.  The  oi^nization  of  the  navy  is  based  on  the  royal  decree  Issued  fn  1893. 
There  is  a  naval  general  secretaryship,  with  the  asslBtant  secretary  of  the  navy  at  its 
head.  Under  him  is  an  admiral,  as  chief  of  the  staff,  a  medical  Inspector,  and  other 
officers  having  special  charges.  The  department  of  merchant  marine  Is  administered  by 
a  civil  (Mfficial  under  the  dlrMAion  of  the  assistant  secretary.  Tbe  Italian  coast  to  divided 
into  3  prefectures,  namely  Spezla,  Naplee,  and  Venice,  and  vessels  of  the  fleet  are  ap- 
portioned under  these  prefectures,  and  some  are  stationed  at  Taranto,  A  la^^e  enm  has 
been  devoted  in  recent  years  to  the  improvement  of  the  navy.  The  item  of  expenditure 
for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1897,  was  set  down  as  nearly  96,000,000  lire.  In  1896  tbe 
fleet  constoted  of  10  battle-ships,  2  port-defence  ships,  49  cruisers,  and  146  torpedo  craft. 
At  that  date  there  were  also  8  battle-ships  of  the  first  class,  7  cruisers  and  2  torpedp 
craft  in  process  of  construction.  The  tonnage  of  the  first  class  cmisers  is  6,000  or  more, 
and  they  have  a  speed  of  17  knots  or  over.  They  are  deci-protected  and  have  side  armors 
ing.  The  heaTiest  battle-ships  afloat  in  1896  were  the  Italia  and  the  Lepanto,  with  a 
displacement  of  16,900  tons.  These  are  among  the  largest  and  the  strongest  war-ships 
afloat.  The  Ruggiero  di  Lauria,  with  a  displacement  of  over  11,000  tons,  and  her  two 
sister  ships  are  also  very  powerful  vessels,  with  18-inch  armor  protecting  the  vital  parts. 
Other  vessels  especially  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Se  Umberto,  Sardegnoy  and  Sieilia, 
The  battle-ship  Ammiraglio  di  Saint-Bon,  in  process  of  construction  in  1896,  seems  to 
mark  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  government  In  the  building  of  annor- 
clads,  for  more  attention  is  given  to  the  armor  and  equipment  than  to  mere  size,  its  dis- 
placement being  only  9,800  tons.  In  1806  the  total  number  of  officers  and  men  In  the 
Italian  navy  was  24,660l 

Japan.  Japan  has  a  navy  which  in  the  war  with  China  gave  proof  of  great  braTery 
and  effectiveness.  It  is  under  the  administration  of  the  mmlster  of  marine,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  The  chief  command  is  in  the  bancto  ot  the  admiral,  who  is 
chosen  from  those  on  the  active  list,  and  is  responsible  to  the  emperor  for  the  conduct 
of  the  fleet.  For  purposes  of  administration  the  Japanese  coast  is  divided  into  6  mari- 
time districts,  with  docks,  arsenals,  and  barracks  at  their  respecUve  headquarters.  In 
1890  the  navy  consisted  of  3  first  class  battle-ships,  and  6  in  process  of  construction,  6 
armored  cruisers,  10  second-class  cruisers,  and  6  in  process  of  construction,  17  third- 
class  cruisers,  and  4  in  process  of  construction,  28  torpedo  boats,  4  torpedo  destroyers, 
and  several  other  torpedo  craft  in  process  of  construction.  The  largest  vessels  in  1896 
were  the  battle-ships  yashvna  and  Fuji,  with  a  displacement  of  12,446  and  12,140  tons 
resipectively,  and  an  indicated  horse-power  of  13,687  and  14,194  respectively.  Each  car- 
ried 38  guns,  and  had  an  estimated  speed  of  18^  knots.  With  the  exception  of  these,  the 
-vessels  in  the  Japanese  navy  do  not  show  a  large  displacement.  The  next  in  aiie  to 
the  two  mentioned  was  a  battle-ship  captured  from  the  Chinese,  having  a  dlaplacement 
of  only  7,4S0  tons.  The  personnel  of  the  navy,  in  1894,  numbered  7,642.  The  exact 
numben  in  1896  were  not  given,  but  there  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable  Increase  over 
preceding  years.  A  programme  for  naval  expansion  was  undertaken,  in  1696,  inToIvtng 
an  addition  to  the  navy  by  tbe  end  of  1902  of  4  battle-ships  of  16,000  tons  each,  as  wdl 
as  a  number  of  large  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft.  This  plan  would  make  an  addition  ^ 
101,860  tons.  ^  , 
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Navy  (Old). —  i.  Old  style  of  ship-gun,  7.  Corvette /?flBn//fW  (England,  1844).  3.  Anci* 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  7.  Swab.  8.  Tompion.  9.  Bar-shot.  10.  Shrapnel  for  ship-gu 
lanyard  of  gun.    14.  Shell  for  g6-pounder.    15,  Powder-box.    ifi^  Percussion-shell. 
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Hbzico.  Mexico  has  ft  smftll  fleet  of  3  untrmored  gun-TesBelB,  2  despatch  boats,  a 
steel  training  Bhlp,  and  in  process  of  construction,  in  4  gun-boats  and  5  first-class 
torpedo-bcMts. 

NsTHKBLANDB.  Tfac  Dutch  nav;  performs  the  double  duty  of  protecting  the  Dutch 
waters  and  coast,  and  of  defending  the  £ast  Indian  possessions.  Those  whidi  fulfill  the 
latter  purpose  are  supported  In  part  by  contributions  from  the  East  Indian  colonies.  In 
1^6 the nftvy,  inclndlnsthe  Indian  marine,  contained  79  crulaen,  28  port  defence  ships 
and  37  torpedo  craft.  The  Dutch  vessels  do  not  have,  as  a  rule,  a  large  displacement. 
Among  the  laif;est  ships  are  the  Koning  der  Nederlander  and  the  Koningin  Willulmina^ 
with  a  displacement  of  6,400  and  4,000  tons  respectively.  In  1896  a  considerable  number 
of  vessels  were  building.  The  grwter  portion  of  the  fleet  is  composed  of  vessels  which 
are  merely  for  coast  defence. 

XoBWAY  and  Swxdsn.  Both  these  countries  malntidn  navies  sqlely  for  the  purpose 
of  coast  defence.  The  Norwegian  navy  consisted  In  1806  of  4  iron-clad  monitors,  1 
wooden  corvette,  4  unarmored  gun  vessels,  28  small  gunboats,  a  small  torpedo  flotilla, 
and  In  process  of  construction  In  1896,  2  Ironclads.  The  Swedish  navy  comprised,  in 
ISDd,  17  coast  defence  turret  ships,  8  ateam  corvettes,  11  gunboats  and  despatch  vessels, 
16  torpedo  craft,  and  a  number  of  other  small  vessels. 

Pebsia.  In  18B6  Persia  had  the  semblance  of  a  navy  in  2  vessels,  the  one  a  screw 
steamship  of  600  tons,  and  the  oth»  a  river  steamer  on  the  EarOn. 

Pkbu.  Since  the  Chilean  war,  the  Peruvian  navy  has  been  greatly  reduced,  most  of 
the  vessels  being  old.  In  1896  It  consisted  of  a  single  cruiser  with  a  displacement  of 
1700  tons.  This  was  the  only  effective  warship.  There  were  also  8  steamers  which 
mif^t  be  of  some  service  In  an  emergency,  and  one  training  ship. 

PoBTUQAL.  A  royal  decree.  Issued  March  20,  1880,  announced  that  substantial  addi- 
tions were  to  be  made  to  the  fleet,  and  since  that  date  the  navy  has  Increased  to  some 
extent.  In  1885  there  were  1  armored  cruiser,  8  cruisers  of  the  second,  and  80  of  the 
third  class,  3  gunboats,  23  torpedo-lroats,  and  several  ships  In  process  of  construction. 

RouHANiA.  The  Roumanian  navy  comprises  a  protected  cruiser  of  1320  tons'  dis- 
placement, a  despatch  vessel,  8  small  gunboats,  8  torpedo-craft  and  a  training  ship, 

KussiA.  The  Bussian  navy  is  subdivided  into  4  distinct  fleets,  each  with  its  own 
oi^anization.  This  Is  required  on  account  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  empire,  hav- 
ing its  bounds  on  widely  separated  bodies  of  water.  The  Baltic  fleet  consisted,  in  1806, 
of  10  battle-ships  of  the  first  class,  of  which  4  were  not  at  that  date  completed;  a  num- 
ber of  armored  coast-defence  ships,  and  a  large  number  of  torpedo  craft.  The  Black 
Sea  fleet  lias  several  powerful  iron-ciads  and  a  considerable  torpedo  flotilla.  The  Pacific 
fleet  consists  chiefly  of  small  vessels,  as  does  also  the  flotilla  in  the  Caspian  sea.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  of  construction  has  been  done  in  foreign  countries,  but  Russia  now  has 
good  facillUes  for  shipbuilding  withia  ber  own  limits.  The  general  admiral  is  com- 
mandovin-ehlcf  of  the  Russian  navy.  The  strength  of  the  fleet  in  all  Its  divisions,  in 
was  19  battle-ships,  14  cruisers  of  the  first  chus,  of  which  8  were  building;  8 
cruisers  of  the  second  class,  of  which  one  was  In  process  of  construction;  6&  cruisers  of 
the  thb^  class,  of  which  one  was  building,  and  80  torpedo  craft  of  which  24  were  build- 
ing. In  1886  the  total  number  of  seamen  was  88,000,  of  officers  1249.  The  chief  base 
of  the  Baltic  fleet  Is  the  strongly  fortified  dty  of  Cronstadt 

SiAM.  Slam  has  a  navy  of  22  vessels,  of  which  11  are  over  500  tons.  The  lai^est  In 
1896  was  ft  cruiser  yacht  of  8,000  tons'  burden.  There  are  besides  5  gunboats,  3  training 
ships,  several  torpedo-craft,  despatch  boats,  etc. 

Spaix.  There  have  been  considerable  additions  to  the  Spanish  fleet  In  recent  years, 
and  In  1896  there  were  1  battle-ship  of  the  first  class;  1  port  defence  ship,  8  cruisers  of 
the  first,  6  of  the  second,  and  99  ox  Uie-third  class,  and  86  torpedo  craft,  besides  which 
tJiere  were  10  vessds  In  process  of  construction.  The  cmisers  of  the  first  class  were 
new  vessds,  and  6  M  them  have  12-lnch  steel  belts,  a  tonnage  of  7,000  and  an  indicated 
borse  power  of  13,000.  A  powerful  armored  cruiser,  the  Emperador  Carloa  V.  was 
Iftondied  at  Cadiz  in  1802.  During  the  year  1896  the  Spanish  navy  was  especially  unfor^ 
tunate,  losing  4  of  her  vessels,  one  being  a  cruiser  of  the  second  and  the  others  of  the 
third  chiss  cruisers.  In  1896  there  were  1002  officers  In  the  Spanish  navy,  725  mechanics 
and  other  employees,  and  14,000  sailors.  The  marines  numbered  9,000.  "Die  navy  is 
manned  by  eonscriotlon  from  the  seafaring  population. 

TuBfEBT.  The  Turkish  navy  was  at  one  time  of  some  importance,  but,  In  1886,  was 
chiefly  of  interest  as  an  Instance  of  naval  decay.  Since  the  sale  of  a  number  of  its 
vessels  to  foreign  powers,  It  has  never  regained  its  former  strength.  In  1896  ttiere 
were  only  3  vessels  which  could  be  called  sea-going  annor-clads,  and  the  others  were 
ships  of  small  tonn^e  and  built  many  years  before.  Komiually  the  strength  of  the 
Turkish  navy.  In  1806,  was  1  battle-ship  of  the  first,  1  of  the  third  class,  7  port  defence 
ships,  9  cruisers  of  the  first,  00  of  the  third  class,  87  torpedo  craft,  and  12  vessels  In  pro- 
cess of  mms^ctlon.  The  Aid»l  Kader,  which  was  building  In  1^,  was  the  largest  ship 
In  the  fleet,  with  a  displacement  of  8,000  tons  and  an  Indicated  horse  power  of  ll,6(u 
The  navy  is  raAnned  partly  by  enlistment  and  partly  by  conscription,  the  term  of  service 
being  12  years,  of  which  5  are  spent  in  active  service,  3  in  the  reserve,  and  the  remain- 
ing 4  years  In  the  Redlf.  The  personnel,  In  1896,  numl>ered  6  vice-admirals,  11  rear- 
admirals,  208  captains,  289  commanders,  228  lieutenants,  187  ensigns,  and  30,000  sftilors. 
The  marine  numbered  about  9,000. 

Uhttsd  States,  For  an  account  of  the  status  of  the  United  States  navy  on  Jan.  1, 
180T,  aee  the  article  Uhitbo  Statks. 

■AVraATUnr,  Abt  or.  We  shftll  give  ft  few  Indfcatlous  of  the  n^^jf^^  S^^fS 
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ducting  the  course  of  a  ship  at  aoa,  roferriDg  to  the  various  headiogs,  such  as  Sbxtaht, 
LxTirnDE  AND  liONQiTUDic.  GaEAT-ciRCLis  SAtLnfo.  etc.,  for  the  more  soientlflc  expla- 
nation of  the  operations  in  use  for  determiDinff  position. 

A  Teasel  having  completed  her  lading,  die  u  stened  out  of  port  by  a  pilot,  who  lays 
bis  course  by  the  rangta  with  which  long  &miliarity  bag  made  lum  acquaintel  ArriW 
o£F  soundings,  or  at  a  point  where  his  local  knowledge  is  no  longer  of  ralue,  be  leaves 
the  vessel  to  the  capt^n,  who  then  assumes  all  responsibility.  While  off  Uie  coast  the 
captain  steers  by  bis  chao't  and  by  the  lead,  assisted  by  landmarkt  and  buopa  by  day,  and 
by  l^Mt  at  night.  It  is  his  duty,  without  waiting  for  foggy  weather,  nor  for  any  doubt 
ox  his  situation,  to  keep  the  lead  going,  and  a  careful  watch,  while  on  evundings.  When, 
finally,  he  is  about  to  lose  sight  of  the  coast,  he  determines  a  last  position,  called  the 
point  of  departure,  which  serves  as  the  base  of  his  reckoning.  The  problems  involved 
m  a  long  voyage  aie  many,  some  intricate,  but  position  is  always  asootainable,  either 
by  observations  or  dead  reckoning.  Two  things  must  be  known,  gpeed  and  direction.  The 
first  is  found  by  the  log,  whose  unit,  the  knot,  predicates  the  number  of  nautical  mtie$, 
1851.86  meters,  traversed  per  ?iour.  The  second  is  indicated  by  the  eompaeg,  from 
which  is  read  the  angle,  known  as  the  course,  between  the  magnetic  meridian  and  the 
axis  of  the  keel.  But  to  reduce  this  to  the  true  course  with  reference  to  the  terrestrial 
meridian,  the  magnetic  variation  must  be  known  and  applied.  The  log  is  not  an  accu- 
rate instrument,  nor  is  it  possible,  in  a  sailing  vessel,  to  turow  it  as  catenas  slight  changes 
in  the  rate  of  motion  occur;  besides,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  course  of  a  Tesselis 
exactly  that  read  from  the  compass,  for  decomposing  into  two  forces  the  normal  line  of 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  there  results  a  certain  side-push,  forming  an  angle  with 
the  keel,  and  resulting  in  a  faIling-o£[  from  the  true  course  known  as  dr^.  Allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  the  influence  of  local,  tidal,  or  ocean  currents,  the  force  of  which, 
even  where  not  known  by  experience  nor  laid  down  on  the  chart,  must  be  carefully 
judged,  and  anxiously  watched  for.  The  amount  of  drift  is  ascertained  from  the  wake, 
ather  by  a  bac^-sight  of  the  compass,  or  by  means  of  a  quadrant  and  eye-pieces,  and 
can  be  always  combined  with  the  mi^neHc  variation  to  obtun  the  true  course.  Then 
make  allowance  for  the  m£  of  tlie  current,  the  effect  on  a  'tourse  of  ^ven  length  and 
direction  of  the  known  speed  and  trend  of  the  stream. 

When,  as  is  necessary  eveiy  day,  it  is  desired  to  follow  a  rhumb-Une,  the  course  is  de- 
duced by  making  allowance  inversely  for  variation,  drift,  and  set.  This  course  ths 
captain  lays  down,  and  the  officer  of  the  deck  continually  oversees  the  steersman,  so  that, 
granting  this  course  continually  kept,  the  path  of  the  vessel  successively  Intersects  each 
meridiim  at  the  same  angle,  called  the  aj^le  of  rkumb,  and  this  line,  a  curve  of  double 
flexure,  is  the  bxeodrome,  or  loxodromie  Une.  But  for  a  vessel  to  nXl  directiy  from  point 
of  departure  to  destination  is  almost  impossible,  whether  from  baffling  winds,  interven- 
ing coasts,  or  adverse  currents-,  the  best  that  can  be  done  then  is  to  substitute  a  series 
of  loxodromic  curves,  as  little  removed  from  the  true  course  as  possible,  to  make  as  few 
and  as  advantageous  stretches  as  possible,  and  to  take  advantage  of  koowu  currents  and 
favorable  winds  to  sulstitute  for  a  short  but  questionable  passage  a  more  circuitous 
but  quicker  route.  The  log  must  always  be  thrown  whenever  wind,  sails,  or  course  may 
chai^;  the  course  and  the  speed  are  noted,  say  every  half -hour,  on  a  tally,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  watch  tlie  course  is  transferred  to  the  logioek.  Finally,  every  day  at  noon, 
or  oftener  as  advisable,  the  reckoning  Is  cast  up,  and  the  position  of  the  vessel  marked  on 
the  chart,  taking  as  point  of  departure  the  last  calculated  position.  The  future  course 
is  deduced  from  this.  All  navigation  by  reckoning  should  be  checked  at  least  once  a 
day,  and  as  often  and  in  as  many  different  ways  as  can  bo  accomplidied  by  obsem^ons, 
repeated  if  possible,  and  the  mean  taken. 

VATIfiATTOH,  Fbebdou  ov,  fn  the  open  or  hi''>>  seas  has  been  fully  established 
fof  nearly  a  centuiy,  and  such  efforts  as  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  claim  exclusive 
jurisdiction  were  founded  rather  on  national  pride  or  arrogance  than  on  reasonable 

Erinciples  or  considerations  of  commercial  value.  The  most  pretentious  claims  which 
ave  been  made  were  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  15th  c.  based  on  bulls  of  popes 
I^icholas  V.  and  Alexander  Vl.,  giving  Portugal  control  over  the  African  seas,  and 
dividing  between  the  two  the  sovereisnty  of  the  PnciSc.  Of  course  Protestant  nations 
paid  no  attention  to  these  claims.  The  true  principles  of  sovereignty  in  regard  to  seas, 
bays,  etc.,  were  first  laid  down  by  Grotiua  ia  his  Mare  Ltberum,  1608,  but,  notwith- 
standing, his  countrymen  the  Dutch  for  a  long  lime  opposed  the  right  of  the  Spaniards 
to  trade  with  the  Philippines  via  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1635  Selden  published 
Mare  Glausum,  an  attempt  to  refute  Grotius  and  defend  the  claims  of  the  English  to 
sovereignty  over  the  seas  about  the  United  Kingdom  as  far  as  to  the  coasts  of  other 
nations.  His  argument  was  weak,  being  based  entirely  on  alleged  precedents.  The 
latest  serious  claim  of  the  kind  was  that  of  Bussia,  which  formerly  asserted  dominion 
over  the  Pacific  n.  of  51°  n.  lat.  ou  the  ground  that  no  other  state  possessed  territory 
bordering  thereon.  This  was  withdrawn  in  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  1834r-25.  But  while  the  open  sea  is  free  to  all,  inland  seas  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  situated ;  and  where,  as  in  the  Black  sea. 
two  nations  border  on  an  inland  sea,  and  in  the  case  of  gulfs  or  straits,  questions  of  some 
difflcolty  have  arisen.  It  is  conceded  that  marine  jurisdiction  extends  a  short  way  from 
the  coast,  a  marine  league  being  the  generally  accepted  limit;  so  also,  gulfs  ana  bays 
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Itelong  to  the  countries  owning  the  promontories  between  which  they  lie.  But  this  doc- 
trine most  not  be  carried  too  far,  and  the  idea  suggested  by  chancellor  Kent  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  tiiat  sovereignty  might  be  in  future  claimed  over  the  waters  in- 
clo^  by  lines  drawn  from  cape  Cod  to  cape  Ann,  Nantucket  to  Montauk  Point,  thence 
to  the  Delaware  capes  and  from  the  extremity  of  Florida  to  the  Mississippi  (befora 
Texas  was  annexed),  is  now  considered  untenable,  as  is  also  the  proposition  that  the  lina 
of  the  gulf  stream  ^ould  bound  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  For  purposes 
connected  with  the  laws  of  revenue  and  comment,  four  leagues  are  allowed.  As  to 
narrow  seas,  gulfs,  and  straits,  there  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  Bngland  to  sovereignty  over  the  English  and  St.  George's  channels,  the  Irish  sea 
and  the  North  channel,  and  theoretically  it  may  sttU  exist;  but  long  since  the  only  exac- 
tions from  other  nations  have  been  in  requiring  certain  honors  to  be  paid  to  the  British 
flag,  and  even  this  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Over  the  Baltic  sea  Denmark  long 
exercised  a  rather  despotic  rule,  based  partly  on  the  natural  position  of  the  sea,  partly 
on  precedent,  and  partly  on  the  cost  of  maintaiDing  light-houses  and  signals.  Heavy 
tolla  were  laid  on  foreign  veesels,  and  caused  the  wu-  with  the  Netheriands  in  the  17tli 
century.  In  18S7  the  powers  agreed  to  pay  Denmark  a  round  sum  as  eompcns^on  for 
the  renunciation  of  her  alleged  sovereignty,  and-  the  United  States  paid  nearly  $400,000 
as  Its  share.  The  ouestlons  in  r^ard  to  the  Black  sea  have-  had  ^^reat  prominence  in 
the  European  and  Turkish  complications  of  this  century.  Previous  to  1829  Turkey 
claimed  the  sole  sovereignty.  At  that  date  Russia  and  her  allies  were  admitted  to  the 
right  of  naviflstion.  In  1841  it  was  agreed  that  vessels  of  war  should  not  enter  the 
Bosporus  or  Dardanelles;  while  by  the  treaty  of  1656  the  Black  sea  was  made  neutral, 
ships  of  war  still  being  prohibited  from  entrance,  though  Russia  and  Turkey  were  to 
allow  each  other  a  small  naval  force  for  protection  of  commerce,  etc.  The  action  of  the 
Berlin  congress  of  1878  tends  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  neutrality  of  this  inland 
>ea.  Navigation  of  rivers  has  also  ^ven  rise  to  questions  of  international  interest, 
and  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  freedom  and  enlargement  of  the  privileges 
allowed  by  the  country  controlling  the  mouth  and  lower  course  to  the  countries  lyfng 
above. 

HATIOA'TIOB',  Hibtort  of.  In  its  widest  sense,  this  subject  is  divisible  Into  three 
sections — the  history  of  the  progressive  improvement  in  the  construction  of  sliips,  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  naval  powers,  and  the  history  of  the  gradual  spread  and 
increase  of  the  science  of  navigation.  Although  these  three  sections  are  to  some  extent 
interwoven,  the  present  article  will  be  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  last,  the  first  two 
bane  suffldently  described  under  SHiP-Binu>nTa  and  Navibb. 

Tbe  first  use  of  ships,  as  dlstingotdied  frtnn  boats,  appeus  to  have  been  by  the  early 
Egyptians,  who  are  believed  to  have  reached  the  weslmi  coast  of  India,  besides  navigat- 
iuff  the  Mediterranean.  Little,  however,  is  known  of  their  prowess  on  the  waves;  and, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  they  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  citizens  of  Tyre,  who,  to 
nuke  amends  for  the  unproductiveness  of  their  strip  of  territorv,  laid  the*  seas  under 
tribute,  and  made  their  city  the  great  emporium  of  eastern  and  European  trade.  They 
spread  their  merchant  fleets  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  navigated  Solomon's  squad- 
rons  to  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean,  and  planted  colonies  everywhere.  Principal 
among  these  colonies  was  Carthage,  which  so<m  outslioue  the  parent  state  in  its  maritime 
daring.  The  Carthaginian  fleets  passed  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  with  no  better  guide 
than  the  stars,  are  believed  to  have  spread  northward  to  the  British  isles,  and  southward 
for  some  distance  along  tlie  w.  coast  of  Africa.  From  the  6th  to  the  -ith  centuries  b.c., 
die  Greek  states  gradually  developed  the  art  of  navigation,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  been  skillful  tacticians,  capable  of 
concerted  maneuvers.  The  Greeks,  however,  were  rather  warlike  than  commercial  in 
tbdc  nautical  affairs.  In  the  4th  c.  b.c.,  Alexander  destroyed  tbcTyrian  power,  transfov 
ring  its  (Kunmerce  to  Alexandria,  which,  having  an  admirable  harbor,  became  the  center 
of  trade  for  the  ancient  world,  and  far  surpass^  in  the  ma^tude  of  its  marine  transac- 
tions ftny  city  which  had  yet  existed.  Rome  next  wrested  from  Carthage  its  naval 
power,  and  took  its  vast  trade  into  the  bands  of  the  Italian  sailors.  After  llie  battle  of 
Actium,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  and  Augustus  was  master  of  the  enormous 
commerce  both  of  the  Roman  and  the  Alexandrian  merchants.  During  all  this  period, 
the  size  of  the  vessels  had  been  continually  increasing,  but  probably  the  form  was  that 
of  the  ralley,  still  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  though  a  more  clumsy  craft  then  than 
now.  Sails  were  known,  and  some  knowledge  was  evinced  even  of  beating  up  against  a 
foul  wind;  but  oars  were  the  great  motive-power;  speed  was  not  thought  of,  a  voyage 
ttom  the  Levant  to  Italy  being  the  work  of  a  season;  and  so  little  confidence  had  the 
sailors  in  their  skill  or  in  the  stability  of  their  ships  (still  steered  by  two  oars  projecting 
frcnn  the  stem),  that  it  was  customary  to  haul  the  vessels  up  on  shore  when  winter  set 
in.  During  the  empire,  no  great  progress  secmn  to  have  been  made,  except  in  the  size  of 
the  veMeIs;l)ut  regular  fleets  were  maintained,  l)oth  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  coast 
Ot  Qmxl,  for  the  protection  of  commerce.  Meanwhile  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  north 
mn  advandog  in  quite  a  different  school.  The  Saxon,  Jutish.  and  None  prows  began 
to  roam  the  ocean  in  every  direction;  in  small  vessels  they  trusted  more  to  the  winds 
than  to  oars,  and,  sailing  singly,  gradually  acquired  that  hardihood  and  daring  which 
ultimately  rendered  them  masters  of  the  sea.   The  Britons  were  no  mean  seamcD,  and 
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when  Carauslua  assumed  the  purple  in  their  island,  he  was  able,  for  sereral  yean,  l^hii 
fleets  alone  to  maintein  his  independence  against  all  the  power  of  Rome. 

The  art  of  navigatioa  became  almost  extinct  in  the  Hediterranean  with  the  fall  of  the 
empire;  but  the  barbarous  conauerOTs  soon  perceived  its  value,  and  reTived  its  pracUoe 
witii  the  addltlcm  of  new  inTentions  suggested  by  thdr  own  eue^.  The  Islairaen  of 
Venice,  the  Gwioese,  and  the  Pisans.  were  the  carriers  of  that  great  inland  sea.  Thdr 
merchants  traded  to  the  furthest  Indies,  and  thdr  markets  became  ^e  exchaagea  for  the 

Srodnce  of  the  world.  Vast  fleets  of  mercliant  galley  from  tliese  flourishing  republics 
ared  the  storm,  while  their  constant  rivalries  gave  occasion  for  the  growth  of  naval 
tactics.  So  rich  a  commerce  temjited  piracy,  and  the  Moorish  corsairs  penetrated  eveiy- 
where  on  both  siden  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  in  quest  of  prey;  evincing  not  less skul 
and  nauticfd  audacity  than  savage  fury  and  inhuman  crueltv.  But  the  Atliuitic  powers, 
taught  in  stormv  seas,  were  rearing  a  naval  might  that  should  outrival  all  other  pre- 
tenders. The  Norsemen  extended  their  voyages  to  Iceland,  Oreenland,  and  Newfound- 
land, while  they  first  ravaged  and  then  colonized  the  coasts  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Bicily.  The  sea  had  do  terrors  for  these  hardy  rovers;  their  ezpWtS  are  Imperiahablv 
recorded  in  the  Icelandic  sagaa,  and  in  the  numerous  islands  and  prmnontorles  to  which 
they  have  given  names. 

£arly  in  the  16th  c.  the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass  rendered  the  seaman 
independent  of  sun  and  stars — an  incalculable  gain,  as  was  soon  shown  in  the  ocean- 
voyages  of  Columbus,  Cabot,  and  others.  In  1493  Columbus  rendered  navigation  more 
secure  by  the  discoveir  of  the  variation  of  the  compass.  Between  that  and  1514  the 
"cross-staff"  b^n  to  be  used;  arude  instrument  foraseertalalDgthe  angle  between  the 
moon  and  a  fixed  star,  with  the  consequent  lon^tude.  Eariy  In  the  l6tb  c.,  tables  of 
declination  and  ascension  became  commoD.  In  1S87  Nufiez  (Nonius),  a  Portuguese, 
invented  various  methods  of  computing  the  rhumb-lines  and  sailing  on  the  great  circle. 
In  104S  the  two  first  treatises  on  systematic  navigation  appeared  in  Spain,  one  by  Pedro 
de  Medina,  the  other  by  Martin  Cortea.  These  works  were  speedily  translated  into 
French,  Dutch,  English,  etc.,  and  for  many  years  served  as  the  text-books  of  practical 
navigation.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century.  Bourne  in  England,  and  Stevin  in  Hol- 
land, improved  the  astronomical  portion  of  the  art,  while  the  introduction  of  time-j^ecea 
and  the  log  (q.v.)  rendered  the  computation  of  distance  more  easy. 

It  would  DC  tedious  to  enumerate  the  successive  Improvements  by  which  the  science 
of  navigation  has  been  brought  to  its  present  high  perfection;  but  as  conspicuous  points 
in  the  history  of  the  art,  the  following  stand  out:  The  invention  of  Mercator*B  chart  in 
1669;  the  formation  by  Wri^t  of  Wiiea  of  meridional  parts,  1697;  Davis's  quadrant, 
about  1600;  the  application  of  logaritlima  to  nautical  calculations,  16^,  by  £dmund 
Ounter;  the  introduction  of  middle-latitude  sailing  iu  1928;  the  measure  of  a  degree  on 
the  meridian,  by  lUchard  Norwood,  in  1681.  HadleT*s  quadrant,  a  century  later, 
nndered  observations  easier  and  more  accurate;  while  Hamson's  chronometers  (1764), 
rendered  the  computation  of  longitude  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  difiBculty. 
Wright,  Bond,  and  Norwood  were  the  authors  of  scientific  navigation,  and  their  science 
is  now  made  available  in  practice  by  means  of  the  NauUeal  Almanac,  published  annually 
by  the  British  admiralty.  The  more  important  points  of  the  science  of  navigation  are 
noticed  under  such  heads  as  DBAS-RECKONraa,  Latitude  ahd  IjOKOitude,  Oreat- 
CiRCLE  Saiuno,  Saiukob,  etc. 

HATIOATXOH,  Ihukd.  No  part  of  the  world  has  grander  or  more  serviceable 
water-ways  than  the  U.  8.,  and  the  natural  facilities  o&rded  by  its  lake  and  river 

Srstems  are  unparaleled.  The  Mississippi  is  not  only  in  itself  one  of  the  largest 
vera  In  the  wcrid,  but  several  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas, 
and  Bed,  are  luver  than  the  Iw:gest  rivers  of  most  other  tsountries;  and  these  tribu- 
taries again  are  fed  by  rivers  of  more  than  average  size  and  im(>ortance.  An  area  of 
1,84^000  Bq.m.,  comprising  nearly  aU  that  part  of  the  U.  S.  which  lies  between  the 
All^ianies  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  arained  by  this  river  and  its  tributaries, 
and  a  lat^e  part  of  this  area  is  consequently  made  accessible  to  water-craft.  The  total 
commerce  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  is  placed  in  round  numbers  at$3,000,- 
000,000  annualW.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce  on  the  upper  Mississippi  are  grain, 
lumber,  pork,  nour  and  groceries  ;  on  the  lower  an  interchange  of  gr^n  and  north- 
em  producta  generally  is  effected  with  the  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  coffee,  tropical 
fruits,  and  other  products  or  imports  of  the  southern  states.  On  the  Oiiio  river  and 
its  tributaries,  which  absorb  fully  #700,000,000,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  yearly 
commerce  of  the  Mississippi  system,  ^e  ciiief  articles  of  freight  are  co^,  iron  and 
its  products,  lumber,  petroleum,  furniture,  salt,  liquors,  and  groceries.  Commerce 
■>n  the  Missouri  river,  of  whose  tributaries  only  tlie  Osage  and  Yellowstone  are  even 
partially  navigable,  has  to  some  extent  ceased  since  the  building  of  northwestern 
rulways ;  but  the  products  of  the  mines,  in  Montana  and  elsewhere,  are  still  shipped 
down  stream  In  hu)^  quantlUes.  On  the  n.  boundary  of  the  U.  B.  the  greatchun  of 
lakes,  communicating  through  canals  and  through  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  ocean, 
and  through  canals  with  the  Mississippi  river,  affords  another  unique  system  of  water- 
ways. The  larger  proportion  of  the  surplus  grain  raised  in  the  states  bordering  on 
tmd  west  of  the  Mississippi  finds  its  way  to  tide-water  through  these  lakes,  which 
also  do  a  lieavy  commerce  in  coal,  iron  and  its  manufactures,  lumber,  and  salt.  So 
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oomplete  Is  the  communication  established  by  these  two  great  syBlcma  of  waterwayfl 
that  goods  taken  on  board  at  New  York  may  be  transported  to  New  Orleans  without 
hang  transshipped.  Other  navigable  waters  in  the  U.  8.  are  the  Hudson  river, 
throu^  which  the  immense  traffic  of  the  Erie  canal  finds  its  way  to  and  from  the  sea; 
the  Kennebec,  on  which  a  lai^  ice  and  lumber  bumness  are  done  below  Augusta  ; 
the  Fenobsootf  which  has  a  large  commerce  in  lumber  below  Bfuigor ;  the  Connecti- 
cut, throiwh  vhkli  direct  commerce  with  foreign  cities  is  <!anied  on  to  a  limited 
extent,  ana  whkli  carries  a  ^ood  passenger  and  local  trade ;  the  Potomac,  into  which 
passes  the  coal-trade  ot  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canals ;  the  James  on  whidi  aeon, 
siderable  commerce  is  done  in  the  products  of  Va. ;  the  Alabama  and  its  tributaries, 
on  which  large  quantities  of  cotton  are  transported;  and  the  Sacramento,  which 
carries  a  lai:ge  and  miscellaneous  business.  The  San  Joaquin,  the  Columbia,  and  the 
Willamette  rivers  are  also  navigable  to  a  greater  or  len  extent  Since  1870  oongresa 
has  been  very  liberal  in  the  appropriation  of  surplus  revenues  for  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors,  the  last  bill  for  this  purpose,  passed  1682-88,  over  Pres.  Arthur's 
vet<^  distributing  the  sum  of  $28,743,876  throughout  the  various  states  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  improving  L  N.  But  though  undoubtedly  many  objects  well  worth  the  care 
of  the  national  government  havo  been  attained  in  this  way,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  majority  of  the  appropriations  were  secured  rather  for  the  personal  benefit  of 
the  I^slator,  who  mlj^f  thus  earn  the  ignorant  applause  of  aporcion  of  bis  constitu- 
ents. The  special  appropriations  that  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  f adlitating  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  river  are  far  more  practical  in  their 
aims.  The  bars  at  the  efflux  of  the  passes  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  were  early  re- 
cc^nized  as  serious  impediments  to  navigation ;  and,  beginning  with  1887,  various 
ai^nvpriations  were  made  to  secure  an  ihcreased  depth,  but  no  permanent  improve- 
ment was  effected  until  1875,  when  James  B.  Eads  was  authorized  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  clunnel  out  of  the  South  Pass  of  the  HiaslBsippI,  having  an  ultimate  depth  of 
80  ft.  The  chaanel  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  Las  proved  of  great  advantage.  The 
improvement  of  other  portions  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  also  has  called 
for  financial  assistance,  both  from  the  bordering  states  and  from  the  national  govern- 
ment.  See  Mthhibstpfi  Rivkr.  ' 

VAYraAinni  LAWB.  In  regard  to  the  United  States  laws  of  navigation  which  affect 
the  property  in  and  management  of  sbipe,  see  Boippihq,  Law  of.  Only  the  regulation 
of  congress  in  regard  to  tbe  motions  of  ships  comingQear  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  collision  poedble  will  be  here  considered.  These  regulations,  which  will  be  car- 
ried into  effect  in  the  courts  ot  the  United  States,  are  also  enforced  in  most  commercial 
oountrleB;  and  have  taken  the  place  of  the  general  roles  of  the  maritime  law.  Th^  are 
the  same  which  were  adopted  by  France  and  Qrcat  Britain  in  1863,  and  have  since  been 
Hreed  to  by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  chief  continental  commercial  powers, 
mazil,  and  the  South  Ainerican  republics.  Every  steamship  under  sail  and  not  under 
steam  is  to  he  considered  a  sailing-ship;  and  every  steamship  under  steam,  whether 
under  sail  or  not,  is  to  be  considered  a  slup  under  st»m.  Every  steam  vessel  under  way 
mnst  carry  at  the  foremast  hrad  a  white  u^t;  oa  the  port  side  a  red  light;  on  the  star- 
board side  a  green  light;  and  both  the  green  and  red  ^de-li^ta  are  to  be  fitted  with 
Inbooid  screens  so  as  to  keep  the  Ughts  from  b^g  seen  across  the  bow.  Steamships 
towing  other  ships  must  carry  two  bnght  white  lights  vertically  beside  their  side-lights 
to  prevent  them  from  being  confoundM  with  other  steamships.  Sailing-ships  under  way, 
or  being  towed,  cany  the  same  lights  as  steamships,  with  the  exception  of  mast-head 
^^ts.  Both  steamships  and  sailing-vessels,  when  at  anchor  in  roadsteads,  shall  exhibit 
a  white  light.  Sailing  pilot-vessels  carry  a  white  light  at  the  mast-head,  and  show  a 
flaie-up  light  every  10  nUnutee.  In  case  of  a  fog  signals  are  to  be  sounded  at  least  every 
B  minutes.  Bteamahlpa  and  sdlituc-vessels  not  uoder  way  sound  a  bell.  Steamships 
nnder  way  sound  a  steam- whistle.  BidUng  vessels  under  wajy  sound  a  fog-hcun.  A  steam- 
ship coming  near  enough  to  a  ship  to  make  coUidon  probable  must  stop  and  reverse. 
If  two  ships  under  steam  are  crossing  each  other,  the  ship  whidi  has  the  other  on  her 
starboard  side  must  keep  out  of  the  other's  way.  If  two  sailing-ships  meet  end  on  so 
as  to  hazard  collision  the  helms  of  both  shall  bo  put  to  port;  and  so  with  steamships. 
A  vessel  overtakiag  another  must  keep  out  of  the  latter's  way.  If  two  sailing-ships 
CKMB  each  other  with  the  wind  on  different  sides  the  one  wIUi  the  wind  on  Uie  port  sade 
most  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  one  with  the  wind  on  the  stailMMurd  ude;  but  if  fhey 
have  tbe  wind  on  the  same  side,  or  <hw  has  the  wind  aSt,  the  one  to  windward  must  keep 
out  of      of  the  one  to  leeward. 

XAYXSATlini,  Oouir  Bebak.  Bee  Btbah  Navxoation 

VATMA'TOBV  or  UXO'All  nLAXM,  a  group  of  nine  islands,  with  some  islets,  In 
the  Faciflc  ocean,  Mng  a.  of  the  Friendly  islands,  in  lat.  18°  SO*  to  14°  80*  s.  and  long. 
168°  to  178°  west.  The  four  principal  islands  of  the  group  are  Mauna,  Tutuila,  Upolu, 
and  Savail.  Area  of  the  group  estimated  at  9150  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  56,000.  With  the 
exception  of  one  (Rose  Island),  the  Navigators'  Islands  are  all  of  volcanic  origin  and  the 
volcanoes  have  not  yet  entirely  died  out,  frequent  tremors  being  felt.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  lofty,  and  broken  and  ragged  in  appearance,  ri^g  in  some  cases  to  4800  ft.  in 
height,  and  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation.  The  boII,  formed  chiefly  by  tbe  de- 
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composition  of  rolcanic  rock,  is  rich,  and  the  cllmat«  is  molBt.  The  forests,  which  In- 
clude the  bread'fhiit,  the  cocoanut,  banana,  and  palm  trees,  are  remarkably  thick.  The 
orange,  lemon,  tacca  (from  which  a  kind  of  sago  ia  made),  coffee,  sweet-potatoea,  pine- 
apples, yams,  nutmeg,  wild  sugar-cane,  and  many  other  important  plants,  grow  Inxorl- 
uitly.  Until  recently,  when  swine,  horned-cattle^  and  horses  were  Introaoced,  there 
were  no  traces  among  these  Islands  of  any  native  mammalia,  except  a  species  of  bat. 
The  SamoanB  belong  to  the  Polynesian  race,  and  these  islands  are  regarded  as  the  center 
wheoce  that  race  spread  over  the  Pacific.  There  are  English  and  American  mission- 
stations  on  the  islands,  as  well  as  several  Roman  Catholic  establishments,  and  the 
natives  are  all  now  nominally  Christians.  The  English  novelist,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
lived  on  Upolu,  dying  there  In  1894.  See  his  Viilima  Letttrt,  The  govemmebt  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  hereditary  chiefs.  The  U.  S.,  Gernumy,  ind  Great  Britain  have 
obtained  coalins  stations  at  the  islands,  and  subjects  of  the  three  powers  own  large 
tracts  of  land.  In  1884  Germany  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  respect  the  independence 
of  the  islands,  but  Germany  has  since  Intrigued  to  gain  control.  In  18S9an  agreement 
between  the  IJnited  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  was  ratified  at  Berlin,  by  which 
the  three  pdwers  recognized  one  of  the  n^lve  chiefs  and  established  an  international 
court  to  be  presided  over  by  a  judge  appointed  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  which  disputes 
between  resident  foreigners  were  to  be  decided.   See  Apia. 

KATT,  Britibh.   See  Katies,  Hodebn. 

NATT  BEOISTEB  ia  a  list  of  the  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  of  the  navr 
and  marine  corps  It  begins  with  tlio  secretary  of  the  navy,  his  eight  bureau-chiera 
and  the  judge  advocate  general.  Then  are  given  the  flag-officers,  admirals,  and  com- 
modores,  followed  by  the  other  officers  of  the  Jine,  giving  the  date  of  present  duty,  the 
ezpiratioa  of  last  cruise,  and  the  amount  of  sea  and  shore  service,  together  with  the 
state  from  which  appointed  and  the  dates  of  commission  in  the  various  grades.  The 
medical,  pay,  and  engineers  corps  follow,  and  then  come  the  chaplains,  professors  of 
mathematics,  secretaries,  nnval  constructors,  and  civil  engineers.  The  warrant  officers 
and  mates  come  next,  then  the  naval  academy,  the  retired  list,  and  the  marine  corps,  with 
a  list  of  resignations,  retirements,  deaths  and  dismissals  for  the  previous  year.  The 
various  stations  nre  next  given,  with  the  names  of  the  vessels  and  officers  serving  on 
board  of  them,  followed  by  Davy  yards,  shore  stations,  and  officers  employed  on  special 
service.  A  list  of  the  sendceabfe  and  unserviceable  naval  vessels,  followed  by  the  pay 
tables  of  the  navy  and  the  marine  corps,  completes  the  book. 

HAWT  (abridged  from  "navigator")  meant  originnllyalaboreron  canals  for  internal 
vavigation.  Later  It  came  into  ase  for  a  laborer  on  any  pttbtie  leorHu,  as  rdlroads,  em- 
bankments, aqueducts,  etc   The  term  Is  chiefly  employed  In  England. 

■AZ'OS,  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  is  situated  in 
the  ^gean,  midwav  between  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Extreme  lei^h. 
about  20  m. ;  breadth,  15  miles.  Pop.  fJB,  14,6'2.  Hie shwcs  are  Bte^  and  tbe island 
is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  -which  rise  In  the  highest  summit,  Dla,  upwards  of 
8,000  feet.  The  plains  and  valleys  are  well  watered;  the  principal  products  and  articles 
of  export  are  wine,  com,  oil,  cotton,  fruits,  and  emery.  The  wine  of  Naxos  (the  best 
variety  of  which  is  still  called  in  the  islands  of  the  jEgean,  SoccAtw-wine)  was  famous  in 
ancient  as  It  is  in  modem  times,  and  on  this  account  the  island  was  celebrated  in  the 
legends  of  Dionysius,  and  especially  In  those  relating  to  Ariadne.  Among  its  antiquities 
are  a  curious  Hellenic  tower,  and  an  unflni<«hed  colossal  figure,  84  ft  long,  still  lying 
ia  an  ancient  marble  quarry  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and  always  called  by  the  natives 
8  figure  of  Apollo.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Persians,  490  B.C.,  and  after  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  became  the  seat  of  a  dukedom,  founded  by  the  VeneUans. 
It  now  forms  a  portion  of  theklngdomof  Gtreece(q.v.}.  Naxos,  the  capital,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  'H'J,  1 ,869,  Is  situated  on  ibn  n.  w.  coast,  contains  Greek  and  Catholic  churchet, 
a  caatle  built  by  the  Venetians,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  bishop. 

HATLOB,  .Taues,  1618-00;  b.  in  Yorkshire,  England,  of  humble  parentage.  In 
1641  he  became  an  adherent  of  the  parliament,  and  served  for  about  8  years  under 
Fairfax  and  Lambert,  rising  to  the  rank  of  quartermaster.  The  fanatical  religious  move- 
ments of  the  time  seem  to  nave  completely  overthrown  his  Judgment ;  he  was  flist  a  Pn»- 
byterian,  then  an  Independent,  and  m  1651  was  led  by  QeorgeFox  to  become  a  Quaker. 
His  ignoraot  exhortations  and  frenzied  ravings  soon  caused  the  miun  body  of  Quakers  to 
disown  him,  but  he  found  a  few  deluded  people  who  regarded  him  as  an  inspired  pro- 
phet, and  followed  him  from  place  to  place.  He  suffered  and  perhaps  encouraged  these 
disciples  to  regard  Iiim  as  a  forerunner  of  Christ,  and  when  he  was  released  from  impris- 
onment at  Exeter  in  1656,  tliey  spread  their  garments  in  his  path  in  imitation  of  the 
Savior's  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  Naylor  wus  at  once  arrested  on  charges  of  blasphemy, 
tried  before  parliament,  and  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours,  to  be  whipped 
at  the  cart's-tall  from  Palace-yard  to  the  exchange,  the  letter  B  was  to  be  branded  on  his 
forehead,  and  his  tongue  to  be  bored  by  a  red-hot  iron.  After  this  be  was  to  be  taken  to 
Bristol,  whipped  through  that  town,  and  then  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  The 
whole  punishment  was  inflicted.  Naylor  recanted  his  errors,  and  was  i^ia  received  by 
the  society  of  Quakers.  A  collection  of  his  writings  was  puUisbed  u  1716,  and  hw 
Memoira  in  1719  and  reprinted  in  1800. 
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TBAZAXtAin.   See  CERumAns  of  St.  Jork. 

VAZAJtERE'  (Gr.  Natarenoa  and  Naearmos,  an  "inhabitant  of  Nazareth"),  was  used 
by  the  Jews  as  one  of  the  designations  of  our  Lord,  and  afterward  became  a  commoa 
Appellatioa  of  the  early  Christlaos  in  Jodsa.  Although,  originally,  it  is  but  a  local  appel- 
lation, there  can  be  do  doubt  that  as  Nasaioth  was  but  a  seoond-rate  city  oi  the  despised 
proTinoe  of  Galilee,  It  was  erentoally  applied  to  our  Lord  and  his  foUowersas  a  name  of 
Mmtempt  (John  xviiL  6,  7;  Acts  zxiv.  5).  For  the  Judaizing  sect  called  Nazarenes,  see 
Ebiohitbs. 

VAZ'ABXTH,  a  small  t.  or  t.  of  Palestine,  anciently  In  the  district  of  Galilee,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  17  m.  a.  e,  of  Acre.  "  .  lies  In  a  billy  tract  of  country, 
and  is  built  partly  on  the  aides  of  some  rocky  ridges,  jjartly  bx  some  of  the  ravines  by 
which  they  are  seamed.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  place 
where  the  Savior  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  obscure  labor.  Pop.,  estimated  at 
7,000.  In  the  earliest  axes  of  Christianity.  Nazareth  was  quite  overlooked  by  the  church. 
It  did  not  cont^n  a  single  Christian  resident  before  the  time  of  Constantlne,  and  the 
first  Christian  pllerimage  to  it  took  place  in  the  8th  centmy.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Saladin  in  1 187  and  was  entirely  ru{ne(r  by  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  tn  126S.  The  principal 
building  is  the  Latin  convent,  reared,  according  to  pious  tradition,  on  the  spot  where 
the  angel  announced  to  the  Virgin  the  birth  of  her  Savloson;  but  the  Greeks  have 
also  erected,  ia  another  part  of  ^aza^eth,  a  church  on  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation. 
Besides  these  rlviU  edifices,  the  traveler  Is  shown  a  Latin  chapel  erected  by  the 
Fhmclscans  In  1840  and  affirmed  to  be  bnllt  over  the  "workshop  of  Joseph;"  also 
the  chapel  of  "  the  Table  of  Christ "  (ifmaa  Chrislx),  a  vaulted  chamber  containlnp  the 
veritable  table  at  which  our  Loni  and  his  disciples  used  to  eat:  the  synagogue  out  of 
which  he  was  thrust  by  his  townsmen;  and  "the  Mount  of  Precipitation,"  down  which 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  cast  headlong.  The  view  from  behind  the  town  embracing 
Lebanon,  Carmel,  Hermon  and  the  Mediterranean  is  very  beautiful. 

VAZ'AXXTES  (from  Heb.  ruizar,  to  separate),  denoted  among  the  Jews  those  persons, 
male  or  female,  who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  God  by  certain  acts  of  Al»tinence, 
which  marked  them  c^,  or  "  sqwrated  them,"  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  par- 
ticular, th^  were  prohiUted  from  using  wine  or  strong  drink  of  any  kind,  grapes,  whether 
moist  or  dry,  or  from  shaving  thdr  heads.  The  law  In  regard  to  Nazarites  is  laid  down 
in  the  book  of  Numbers  (vl.  1-21).  The  only  examples  of  the  class  recorded  in  Scripture 
are  Samson.  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist,  who  were  devoted  from  birth  to  that  con- 
dition,  though  the  law  appears  to  contemplate  temporary  and  voluntary,  rather  than  per- 
petual Nazariteship. 

VAZABITSI,  a  Christian  sect  found  in  Hungary  and  Russia,  and  particularly  numer" 
ons  in  the  Magyar  districts  of  eastern  Hungary.  They  are  Spiritualists,  reject  the  sao- 
raments,  hold  marriage  to  be  a  civil  ceremony,  and  fioia  tlieir  refusal  to  perform  mili- 
tary service  or  to  pay  taxes  have  given  the  Austrian  government  much  trouble.  See 
Haigenhach,  Church  History  of  th4  182A  and  19fA  (Cutanea,  ii.,  464. 

■AZABm^  St.  ,  venerated  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  said  to  have  l>een  the  son 
of  a  Roman  officer  and  a  Christian  mother,  Perpetua,  who  sufFered  marljrdom  at 
Carthage  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  is  known  as  St.  Perpetua.  Brought 
up  In  (Be  Christian  faith,  Nazanis  at  an  early  age  be^m  to  promulgate  its  doctrines,  but 
was  arrested  at'Milan,  together  with  a  young  friend,  Celsus,  and  both  were  put  to  dstXSi. 
About  the  year  895  St.  Ambrose  discovered  their  graves  wid  removed  thedr  remains  to 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles.   Their  fete  day  Is  the  S8th  of  July. 

VAZZAX^  Babtoloubo,  an  Italian  painter  of  portraits  and  historicnl  pictures,  was 
tMHu  in  the  territory  of  Clusame.  province  of  Bergamo,  in  1609,  and  died  in  1708.  His 
art  studies  were  pursued  at  Venice  under  Angelo  Trevlsani,  and  at  Rome  under  Bene- 
detto Luti  and  Irancesco  Trevisanl.  His  life,  with  the  exception  of  shcfft  sojourns  in 
different  Italian  and  German  states,  was  spent  at  Venice. 

VAZZABI,  Fraitcesoo,  1684^1714,  an  Italian  eccteidaatlc  a^fronomer  and  litterateur, 
a  {vofessur  of  philosophy  ia  the  College  of  Sapience  at  Rome,  founder  of  the  QiomaU  dt 
IMarafs  (1608-79),  ana  of  a  college  at  Rome  for  natives  of  Bergamo. 

■SA9^  LouoH,  the  largest  lake  of  the  British  islands,  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
THster,  Ireland,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Londonderry. 
Antrim,  and  Down.  It  Is  17  m.  (English)  in  length,  and  10  m.  In  breadth,  contains 
15:j  8((.  m.,  is  40  ft.  in  mean  depth,  and  is  48  ft.  above  sea-level  at  low  water.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  numerous  streams,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Upper  Bann, 
the  Black  water,  tlie  Moyola,  and  the  Malia;  and  Its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  north- 
ward to  the  north  channel  by  tlK  Lower  Bann.  Communication  by  means  of  ouials 
subsists  between  the  lough  and  Belfast,  Ncwry,  and  the  Tyrone  coal-field.  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  lough  the  waters  show  r»narkabie  petrifying  qualities,  and  petrified  wood 
found  in  its  waters  is  manufactured  into  hones.  The  southern  shores  of  tiie  lou^  are 
low  and  marshy,  and  dreary  in  appearance.  It  is  well  stocked  with  flsh,  and  its  shores 
are  frequeotedby  the  swan,  heron,  bittern,  teal,  and  other  water-fowl. 
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life.  In  18S0  he  mftiried  the  dau^ter  of  the  painter.  Thomu  Solly.  In  18M  his  plo- 
tore  "  Patrick  Lyon,  the  Blacknuith"  brou^t  him  some  disUnction.  He  painted  the 
portraits,  among  other  celebrities,  of  Waflbington,  now  In  Independence  liau,  PMlmdel- 
phia;  Gilbert  Stuart,  Mrs.  Wood  aaAmitv^  Hathew  Carey,  Henry  Clay,  Dr.  Chapman, 
and  commodore  Barnm. 

KXAX,  AucB  Bradlet.   See  Hatbk,  Alzcb  BaADLST. 

HEAL,  Daniel,  a  dissenting  minister  and  author,  was  b.  in  London,  Dec.  14,  1678. 
He  was  educated  first  at  Merchant  Taylor's  school,  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht  and  Ley< 
den.  In  Holland,  and  In  ITOS  suoceedea  Dr.  Singleton  as  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  tua 
native  city.  Neal's  flist  work  was  a  Hi^tarj/  of  New  Englarui  (1730),  which  met  with  a 
very  favorable  reception  in  America.  Two  years  afterwards  he  published  a  tract  entitled 
A.  "Narrative  of  the  Method  and  Sticoen  of  Inoeutating  the  8maU-poz  in  New  Er^land 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Colman,  which  excited  considerable  attention ;  but  the  production  on 
whidi  his  reputation  rests  is  his  Hietory  of  the  Puritana  (4  vols.  1783-ot),  a  work  of 
great  labor,  and  invaluable  as  a  collection  oi  facts  and  clutracIerisUcs  both  to  churchmen 
and  disKnters,  though,  <tf  coarse,  written  in  the  interest  of  the  latter.  It  invidved  Its 
author  in  several  controversies,  which  failing  health  rendered  it  Impossible  for  him  to 
prosecute.   Keal  died  at  Bath,  April  4,  1743. 

HBAL,  Datid  Dolia)ff,  artist;  b.  Lowell,  Mass.,  1887;  resided  in  Hontch  since  1661. 
He  studied  art  under  his  father-in-law,  the  Chevalier  Ainmuller,  and  under  PEIoty.  He 
was  the  first  American  to  receive  the  great  medal  of  the  Boyal  Bavarian  acad.  of  fine 
arts,  which  was  given  him  for  his  "  First  Meeting  of  Mary  Stoart  and  Riezio."  He  haa 
also  painted  "The  Chapel  of  the  Kings,  Westminster  Abbey,"  "  St.  Mark's,  Venice," 
"  Return  from  the  Chase,"  "  James  Watt,"  "  The  Burgomaster,"  etc, 

HZAL,  John,  an  American  autlior  and  poet,  of  Scottish  descent,  was  b.  at  Falmouth, 
now  Portland,  Maine,  Aug.  25,  1703.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  until  disowned,  at  the  age  of  25,  because  he  failed  to  live  up 
totfierule.of  "  living  peaceably  with  all  men."  With  the  scanty  education  of  a  New 
England  common  school,  he  became  a  shop-boy  at  the  age  of  12;  but  learned  and  then 
tau^t  penmanship  and  drawing.  At  the  age  of  21  he  entered  a  haberdashery  trade, 
first  in  Boston  and  then  in  New  York;  and  a  year  after  became  a  wholesale  joober  in 
this  budness  at  Baltimore,  in  partnership  with  another  American  Uterary  and  pulpit 
celebrity,  John  Pierpont.  They  failed  in  1816,  and  Keal  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  law.  With  the  energy  which  acquired  for  him  the  aobriquet  of  "Jehu  O'Catar-. 
act,  affixed  to  his  poem  TheBaUle  of  Niagttra,  he  went  through  the  usual  seven  years^ 
law-course  in  one,  bcsidea  studying  several  languages,  and  writing  for  a  subsistence, 
la  1817  he  published  Ke^  Cool,  a  novel;  the  next  year  a  volume  of  poems;  in  1619 
Otho,  a  five-act  tragedy;  and  in  1823  four  novels— >S;wn/^-<tii;,  Logan,  Randolph,  and 
Wrrata.  liiese  impetuous  works  were  each  written  in  from  37  to  3d  days.  In  1834  he 
came  to  England,  where  he  became  a  contributor  to  Blaekwood'e  and  other  ma«i^ea 
and  reviews,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  hospitality  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  On  his 
return  to  America  he  settled  in  his  native  town,  practiced  law,  wrote,  edited  news- 
papers, gave  lectures,  and  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  teaching  boxing,  fencing,  and 

S'mnastics.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  Broi/ter  Jonathan;  Maehel  Dyer;  Bentham'B 
oraU  and  Legialamon;  Authot^^;  Ihwn-eaatera,  etc   After  a  long  silence,  devoted  to 

Cfessional  business,  lie  published,  in  1854,  One  Word  More,  and  in  1869,  TrveWoman- 
i.  The  latter  work,  thougli  a  novel,  embodies  the  more  serious  reli^ous  convicti<HiB 
of  bis  later  years.  In  1870  appeued  his  Wandering  BeeoUectiont  of  a  Somewhat  Buty 
L^e.  Nesl's  voluminous  writings,  with  all  their  glaring  faults  of  haste  and  inexperience, 
are  full  of  genius,  fire,  and  nationality. 

HEAL,  Joseph  Ci.at,  1807-47;  b.  N.  H.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  in  1881 
he  became  editor  of  The  Pennayloanian,  a  democratic  journal.  In  1844  he  founded  the 
Saturday  Gazette,  which  had  a  la^  circulation.  His  bestrknown  book,  Charwal  Sket^iet; 
or,  Beenea  in  a  MetropoUt,  enjoyed  a  considerable  dejfree  of  popularity  and  was  repub- 
lished  in  London.  He  wrote  also  Peter  Ftoddy  and  Other  OddUtee,  and  a  second  seriesof 
Charcoal  Sketches. 

HEALE,  John  Mason,  1818-66 ;  b.  London.  After  graduating  from  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  1846  he  became  Incumbent  of 
Crawley  and  warden  of  Sackville  college,  East  Grinstead.  On  nine  occasions  between 
1846  and  1861  be  gained  the  Seatonian  prize  for  an  Eaglish  sacred  poem.  His  published 
writings  on  theological  and  ecclesiastical  subjects  amount  to  no  less  than  seventy  v^- 
umes,  of  which  the  best  known  are:  The  Eiitovy  tffhe  BolySaetem  Ohiuird^;  the  PtUri- 
orvAote  of  Alexandria;  Medianai  Preaehere;  Wkory  <^  fh9  t^-eaUed  Janmnia  O&unA  ^ 
BoUajtd;  Enays  on  LUurgiology  and  Church  History;  Medimal  Eymnt  from  the  Latin, 
and  Hymns  of  the  Eaetem  Church.  He  issued,  also,  a  revised  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pil- 
ffrim'a  Progreaa  for  the  use  of  children,  which,  on  account  of  his  notes,  was  the  cause  of 
coosiderable  controversy.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  champion  of  the  ritualistic  party 
In  the  English  church,  and  as  the  founder  of  an  Anglican  sisterhood  of  St.  Margaret. 

nAESEB,  JoHANN  August  Wilhelh,  by  far  the  greatest  of  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians, was  born  at  OOttingen.  Jan.  16,  1789,  of  Jewish  parentage.  His  name  prior  to 
b^>tiam  was  David  Hendel.  By  the  mother's  side,  he  was  related  to  the^MDinent  i^tt' 
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osopfaer  and  pfailaQtbropist  Mendeluohn  (q.v.).  He  received  his  early  education  at  tlie 
Jolunnenm  la  Hambat^,  and  had  for  companions,  Yarnbagen  von  Ense,  Chamiaso  the 
poet,  Wilbelm  Neumann,  Noodt,  and  Sieveking.  Already  the  abBtract,  lofty,  and  pure 
genius  of  Neander  was  beginning  to  ahow  itself.  Plato  and  Plutarch  were  his  favorite 
clashes  as  a  boy;  and  he  was  profoundly  stirred  by  ScliI^nDacher's  famous  JHteourm 
on  BeUgion  (1799).  Finally,  in  1806,  he  publicly  renounced  Judaism,  and  was  baptized, 
adopting,  in  allusioQ  to  the  religious  change  which  he  had  experienced,  the  name  of 
Neukler  (Gr.  iuob,  new;  .an«r,  a  man),  and  taking  his  Christian  names  from  several  of 
his  friends.  His  sisters  and  brothers,  and  later  bis  mother  also,  followed  his  example  . 
He  now  proceeded  to  Halle,  where  he  studied  theology  with  wonderful  ardor  and  suc- 
cess under^Schleiermacher,  and  concluded  his  academic  course  at  bis  native  town  of 
GOUingen,  Vtaere  Planck  was  then  In  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  as  a  church  histiHian. 
In  1811  he  took  up  his  leudence  at  Heidelberg  university  as  a  privat-docent;  in  1812 
he  was  appointed  there  extraordinary  professor  of  theology;  and  in  the  following  year 
was  called  to  the  newly  established  university  of  Berlin  as  professor  of  church  history. 
Here  he  labored  till  hia  death,  July  14, 1860.  Neander  enjoyed  immense  celebrity  as  a 
lecturer.  Students  flocked  to  him  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Qermany,  but  from  the 
most  distant  Protestant  countries.  Many  Roman  Catholics,  even,  were  among  his 
auditors,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  great  preacher  in  Germany  who  is  not  more 
or  less  penetrated  with  bis  ideas.  His  character,  religiously  considerra,  is  of  so  noble  a 
Christian  type  that  it  calls  for  special  notice.  AioientlT  and  profoundly  derotional, 
sympatbetic,  glad-hearted,  i>rDfu8elT  benevolent,  uid  without  a  shadow  of  selfishness 
resting  on  his  soul,  he  inspired  universal  reverence,  and  was  hlmsdf,  1^  the  mild  and 
attnuSve  sanctity  of  his  life,  a  more  powerful  srvument  on  behalf  of  Christianity 
than  even  his  writings  themselves.  PerhajK  no  professor  was  ever  bo  much  loved  by 
his  students  as  Neaoder.  He  used  to  give  Uie  poorer  ones  tickets  to  his  lectures,  and  to 
supply  them  with  clothes  and  money.  The  neater  portion  of  wliat  he  made  by  his 
books,  he  bestowed  upon  missionary,  Bible,  ana  other  societies,  and  upon  hospitals.  As 
a  Christian  scholar  and  thinker,  he  ranks  among  the  first  names  In  modem  times,  and  is 
believed  to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  individual  to  the  overthrow,  on 
the  one  side,  of  that  anti-historical  rationalism,  and  on  the  other  of  that  dead  Lutheran 
formalism,  from  both  of  which  the  religious  life  of  Germany  had  so  long  suffered.  To 
the  delineation  of  the  development  of  historical  Christianity,  he  brings  one  of  the  broad- 
est, one  of  the  most  sagacious  (in  regard  to  religious  matters),  one  of  the  most  impartial 
yet  generous  and  sympathetic  intellects.  His  conception  of  church  history  as  the  record 
and  portraiture  of  all  forms  of  Christian  thought  and  life,  and  the  skill  with  which,  by 
means  of  his  CTmpatby  witii  all  of  tbeset  and  bis  extraordinary  erudition,  he  elicits,  in 
his  KfrAmgeaaiiehe,  the  varied  phen<nnenn  of  a  strictly  Christian  nature,  have  placed 
him  far  above  any' of  his  predecessors.  Neander's  works,  in  the  order  of  time,  are-. 
Ueber  den  Kaiaer  JuKanu$  und  adn  ZeitaUer  (Leip.  1812);  Dtr  Hdl.  Sernhard,  und  win 
ZeUaiter  (Berl.  1818);  Qen^tache  Entimckflvng  der  vomehmsten  Onottiaelun  ^tteme  (Berl. 
1818);  Dtr  SeS.  Ory»otUmm$  und  die  Kirelie  bewndert  det  Orimta,  in  deaaen  ZeiiaUer{2  vols. 
Berl.  1821-22;  8d  ed.  1849);  Denkwurdigkeiten  avs  der  Oetehiekie  dea  Chnttenthumt  und 
det  ChrisOiehen  LOew  (8  vols.  Beri.  1822;  8d  ed.  1846-46);  AnUgno^cua,  Qeiit  det  Ter- 
tuUianut  und  BUnleitung  in  desten  Sehrifien  (Beri.  1826);  AUgemetne  Oetchiehte  der  GkrUt- 
Kekm  BeUgien  wul  Kirehe  (6  vols.  Hamb.  1826-63);  Oeaehuihte  der  Pfiaiming  und  Leitung 
^Kire^durehdie  Apottel  (2  vols.  Hamb.  188S-88 ; 4th  ed.  1847) ;  Daa  Leben  Jem  ChrifH in 
teinem  getehieh^iehen  ZutammenJtange,  written  as  a  reply  to  Btrauss's  work  (Hamb.  1887; 
Sthed.  1868);  WitaenackaftUehe  Abfiandlungen,  published  by  Jacobi  (Berl.  1861);  OeteJiieMe 
der  ChriHUehm  Dogmen,  also  published  by  Jacobi  (1866).  The  majority  of  these  works, 
including  the  roost  important,  have  been  translated  into  EngUsh,  and  lonn  more  than  a 
dozen  votumes  of  Bohn's  "  Standard  Library." 

KZAP-nmsi.   See  Tides. 

■SUt'OEITB,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Indian  expe- 
dition, 827-26  B.C.,  was  the  sou  of  one  Androtimus,  and  was  bom  in  Crete,  but  settled 
in  Amphipolis.  In  829  b.c.  he  joined  Alexander  in  Bactria,  with  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  and  when  the  latter  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  on  the  Hydaspes,  Nearchus 
received  the  command  of  it.  He  conducted  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  in  spite  of  great  obstacles,  Tesultlng  partly  from  the  weather  and  rartiy  from 
the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  crews.  Nearchus  left  the  Indus  on  Sept  21,  Sif6,  and 
arrived  at  Suaa,  in  Persia,  in  February  824,  sliortiy  after  Alexander  himself,  who  had 
marched  overland.  Fragments  of  his  own  narrative  of  his  voyage  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Indiea  of  Arrian. — See  Dr.  Vincent's  Qmmeree  and  Natation  cff  the  Aneientt  in 
tht  Indian  Seat  (vol.  i.  pp.  6&-77,  Lond.  1807),  and  Oeier*B  Aleasandri  Magni  mHoriamm 
Sorijjtort*  (pp.  108-160). 

nCATH,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  river-port  of  the  CO.  of 
Glamorgan,  South  Wales,  on  a  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  seven  m.  n.e,  of 
Swansea.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Nidum,  and  it  contains  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  burned  in  1281.  In  the  immediate  vicitiity  are  the  impos- 
ing ruins  of  Neath  abbey,  described  by  Leland  as  "  the  fairest  abbey  in  all  Wales,"  but 
now  sadly  decayed  and  begrimed  by  the  smoke  and  coal-dust  of  the  public  works  of  the 
disMct    There  are  at  Neath  several  extensive  copper  and  tin  works.    Copper,  spelter, 
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Iron  and  tin  plates,  and  fine  bricks  are  extensivelT  exported,  sttmes  are  quarried,  and  ooal 
and  culm  are  raised.   The  trade  of  the  port  has  lar^ty  increased.    Pop.  1891,  11,157. 

HEB-HEB,  or  Nib-nib,  the  dried  pods  of  Acacia  Nilotica,  one  of  the  species  of  Acacia 
(g.T.)wl^ch  yield  gum-arabic,  and  a  mLtive  of  Africa.  These  pods  are  much  used  in 
Bgypt  tta  tamdng,  and  have  been  imported  into  Britain. 

HBBO,  the  name  of  a  well-known  deity  of  the  Babylonians  and  AssTrians.  He 
predded  over  learning  and  letters.  He  is  called  the  *'  far-hearing,"  "  he  wno  possesses 
'  mteliigence,"  "  he  who  teaches  or  instructs."  He.  generally  has  the  distinguished  titles 
of  ' '  Lord  of  lords, "  "  Holder  of  the  scepter  of  power, ' '  etc.  Hence  Lay^  thinks  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Neb,  Lord.  The  wedge  or  arrow-head— the  essential 
element  of  cuneiform  writing — was  bia  emtdem.  His  character  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  Egyptian  Thoth.  the  Qreek  Hermes,  and  the  Latin  Mercury.  A  statue  of  Nebo  wai 
set  up  by  Pul,  the  Assyrian  monarch,  at  Calah  (NIrarud),  which  is  now  in  the  British 
museum.  Nebo  carlr  held  a  prominent  place  in  Babylonia,  and  from  a  remote  age  a 
great  temple  was  deaicated  to  him  at  Borsippa,  the  modem  Bin  Mmrud,  and  that  an- 
dent  town  was  especially  under  his  protection.  He  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Babylonian  kings,  of  whose  names  the  word  Kebo  or  Nairn  forms  a  part,  aa 
Jftfa-chadnezzar.  Astrtmomicallr,  Nobo  is  identified  with  the  planet  nearest  the  sun. 
Nebnchadnrazar  rebuilt  his  temple  at  Borsippa,  where  his  worsmp  was  continued  to  the 
third  or  fourth  century  after  Christ. 

HXBO  (Heb.  "  hill-top"),  the  modem  Jebd  Nebba,  n  mountain  2685  ft.  high,  situated 
6  m,  s.w.  of  Heshbon  in  eastern  Palestine.    It  is  mentioned  in  Oenesis  82  :  49. 

HKBRA8KA,  a  central  western  state,  and  the  24th  in  order  of  admission  ;  lying 
between  lat.  40°  and  48°  n.  ;  long.  95"  28'  and  104'  w.  ;  bounded  on  tfae  n.  South 
Dakota ;  on  the  e.  by  Iowa  and  Missouri,  the  Missouri  river  intervening ;  on  the  s.  by 
KuiBBB  and  Colorado,  and  on  the  w.  by  Colorado  and  Wyoming ;  greatest  length  from 
e.  tu  w.,  about  420  m. ;  width,  210  m. ;  land  area,  70,840  sq.m.  ;  grossarea,  77,510  sq.m.. 
or  40,006,400  acres. 

Hittory, — N.  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  territory,  ceded  to  the  U.  8.  by 
France  in  1808,  and  In  1804-05  was  visited  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  supixwed  to  have  been 
the  first  white  persons  who  traveled  through  it.  Its  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  the 
Sioux,  Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omahas.  From  1812  on,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Missouri 
territory,  and  the  first  settlement  by  whites  was  in  1847,  at  Belle^tie,  below  Omaha.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1854  Stephen  A.  Douglas  succeeded,  amid  much  political  e^tement, 
in  naving  congress  pass  what  was  widely  known  as  his  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  K.  as  a  territory  (May  80),  includlngpartof  tbeDakotas, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  the  n.e.  portion  of  Colorado,  but  in  1861  parts  were  set  off, 
and  in  1868,  Mar.  8,  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits.  Until  the  Construction  of  the 
Pacific  railroad  the  population  increased  very  slowly. 

In  Mar.,  1860,  a  proposition  to  form  a  state  eoverament  was  rejected  b^  a  small  ms' 
Jority.  In  1804  congress  passed  an  enabling  act,  but  troubles  with  the  Indums  hindered 
the  t^lng  of  further  steps.  In  1866  a  constitution  was  prepared  by  the  territorial  legis- 
latare,  axA  was  ratified  by  the  people,  June  21.  Bills  for  the  admission  of  N.  were  poMcd 
by  congress,  July  28,  and  in  Jan.,  1867,  both  of  which  were  vetoed  1^  Pres.  Johnson, 
llie  bin  was  passed  over  the  second  veto,  Feb.  0,  and  on  Mar.  1  N.  became  a  state.' 
Bellevue  was  the  first  capital ;  then  Omaha,  from  1855-67,  when  lilncoln  was  selected  as 
the  permanent  seat.  N.  fnmished  8157  men  to  the  union  aimy.  A  new  constitution 
was  adoi^  in  1875. 

Tomaraphy.—'H.  ts  a  vast  and  uneven  plain,  fwming  a  part  of  the  great  eastern  tkffie 
of  the  Rocky  mts.  A  few  rit^ges  and  hills  break  the  surface,  but  only  in  the  n.w.  and 
w.  are  there  any  mountains.  Here  are  seen  peaks  6000  ft.  high,  while  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  the  average  altitude  is  only  900  ft.  above  the  sea.  North  of  the  Niobrara  the 
country  is  largely  made  up  of  sand-hills,  and  beyond  this  "  Bad  lands"  extending  into 
South  Dakota.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Missouri  on  the  eastern  boundary,  the  Niobrara 
or  Eau-qui  court,  flowing  from  w.  to  e..  across  the  state,  and  near  tiie  northern  boundary : 
the  Nebra^a  or  FiatLe,  a  lai-ge  tributary  of  the  Unssouri,  coursinff  through  a  broad  and 
fertile  valley,  and  receiving  from  the  n.  the  Loup  fork  and  the  Elkhorn  ;  and  the  Re- 

Subllcan  and  Big  and  Little  Blue,  which  pass  across  the  soulhem  border  Into  Kansas. 
Tearly  all  the  streams  have  a  a.c.  direction,  and  most  of  them  have  worn  deep  channels, 
leaving  bluffs  on  either  side. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — Three  fourths  of  the  state  is  occupied  by  miooene  tertiary 
formations.  The  cretaceous,  carboniferous,  and  Permian  have  more  limited  areas  in  the 
e.  and  s.e.,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  n.w.  comer  is  pliocene  tertiary.  Evidences  of 
glacial  action  abound  along  the  Missouri  and  lower  Platte.  Metals  and  minerals  have 
not  vet  been  found  to  any  extent  in  N.  Coal  has  been  dlscorered  here  and  there,  rang- 
ing in  layers  from  5  to  23  in.,  but  it  has  not  so  far  yielded  suffident  quantities  for  the 
home  demand.  It  is  thought  that  this  deposit  is  the  western  margin  of  the  great  ooal- 
basin  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  that  the  coal  is  so  much  thinned  out  by  pressure  from 
above  that  it  will  not  prove  profitable  to  mine  to  any  extent.  Lignite  coal  is  obtained 
in  the  s.w,  cos.  Building  limestone  has  also  been  discovered,  and  is  in  use  for  the 
erectitm  of  dwellings,  together  with  a  dark,  yellowish-gray  sandstone,  a  gnqr  magnedan 
limestone,  taking  a  fine  polish,  and  blue  Trenton  limestone.   Marble,  lime,  sad  gypsum 
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■Isb  are  t'ouna,  as  veil  as  rock  suit,  lu  ihe  gulclica  oi  the  b.w.  The  ceutral  and  vestern 
CMS.  contaiii  immense  beds  of  peat.  Clay,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  is  easily  ob- 
tained, and  in  ttie  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state  there  are  nnmeruns  salt- basins. 

ZodiiOGY. — The  large  wild  animals  are  the  elk,  dear,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  griz- 
zly, black  and  brown  bear,  panther,  and  prairie  wolf.  The  otter,  coyote,  lynx,  raccoon, 
opossum,  skunk,  beaver,  etc.,  are  numerous,  and  among  wild  fowl,  the  turkey,  quail, 
grouse,  pinnated  grouse,  etc.  Fully  260  species  of  birds  are  known.  There  are  several 
species  of  serpent,  two  of  them  venomous.  The  board  of  fish  commissioners  has  b 
hatchery  in  Sarpy  co.  of  53  acres,  and  has  stocked  many  of  the  streams  and  bodies  of 
water  with  salmoii,  German  carp,  brook,  tmd  California  troat 

Botany. — The  trees  include  tlie  elm,  maple,  black  walnut,  hickory,  red  cedar,  lin- 
den, hacfcberry,  cottnnwood,  two  species  of  pine  and  two  of  spruce.  The  principal 
growth  of  timber,  and  that  cottonwoul,  is  along  the  streams.  Considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  forestry.    The  flowering  plants  number  about  2000  species. 

Climate  and  Soil. — The  climate  is  mild  and.  dry,  but  drought  rarely  damages  the 
crops,  for  the  soil  is  such  that  It  withstands  extreme  and  prolonged  heat.  The  mean 
temperature  during  the  winter  montlis  ranges  from  23°  to  80'  ;  that  of  the  spring  from 
47*  to  49° ;  of  ttie  summer  from  70"  to  74°  ;  and  of  tiie  autumn  from  49°  to  61°.  The 
heat  of  the  summer  is  tempered  by  the  pniiiie  winds,  and  the  nights  are  usiully  cool. 
The  greatest  amount  of  rain  falls  In  May  and  June.  Tha  average  annual  temperature 
at  Keamey^or  16  years,  was  47.53° ;  at  Omdha  it  is  about  48".  The  average  annual 
rainfall  at  Kearney  is  25.25  Ids.  In  parts  of  the  w.  and  8.w.  it  la  from  17  to  19  ins. 
The  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  a  rich,  black  vegetable  mold  from  8  to  10  ft 
deep,  slightly  impregnated  with  lime,  free  from  'atones  or  gravel,  easily  plowed,  nnd 
underlaid  by  a  yellow  clay  in  most  places. 

AoRicuLTCBE.— This' and  stock-raising  are  the  principal  industries  of  the  state.  The 

f razing  sections  comprise  about  23,000,000  acres,  and  are  for  themost  part  well  watered, 
he  wud  grasses,  wtuch  formerly  covered  large  portions  of  the  state,  were  very  nutri- 
tious, and  large  lierda  of  cattle  were  brought  from  Texas  and  elsewhere  to  be  fattened 
on  these  grasses  preparatory  to  sale ;  the  cattle  droves  which  passed  through  the  state 
were  a  source  of  material  prosperity,  but  the  old  "  Texas  trails"  are  now  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  thick  settlement  of  the  land.  Sluch  of  the  great  plateau  has  been  con- 
Terted  into  stock  farms,  and  stock-raising  tK>tIi  fur  market  and  for  breeding  purposes  is 
becoming  a  prominent  Industry.  The  farm  and  ranch  animals  number  about  4,000,000 
head,  of  a  local  value  of  over  $55,000,000;  and  the  cereal,  potato,  and  hiiy  crops  have  an 
annual  value  of  over  $65,000,000.  The  state  ranks  secona  in  production  of  com,  nearly 
290,000,000  bushels;  ninth  In  wheat;  seventh  in  oats;  and  fourth  In  hay.  The  soil  of 
this  state  has  also  been  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  sugar  beet,  and  to  encourage  Its 
culture  the  legislature  has  attempted  to  provide  a  bounty  for  all  sugar  manufactured  in 
the  state  from  beets,  but  one  law  was  repealed  by  a  subsequent  legislature  and  a  second 
one  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court,  1896.  The  U.  S.  government 
has  established  a  sugar  beet  experiment  station  at  Schuyler,  and  foctories  have  been 
erected  by  private  parties  at  Orund  Island,  Norfolk,  and  elsewhere.  The  machinery 
used  in  the  factories  is  of  the  most  delicate  mechanism.  The  beets  are  taken  into  the 
factory  fresh  from  the  ground,  with  the  soil  still  clinging  to  them,  and  without  the  touch 
of  a  human  liand  they  pass  on  through  the  factory,  from  one  process  to  another,  until, 
In  eighteen  hours'  time,  they  come  out  white  sugar,  ready  for  market.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries the  beets  are  taken  from  the  ground  and  topped  by  hand;  but  a  machine  has  been 
invented  in  the  United  States  which,  drawn  by  two  horses,  cuts  under  the  beet,  throws 
It  out,  tops  it,  and  carries  it  by  au  endless  apron  to  a  wagon  by  the  side  of  the  machine. 

IHDUSTBIBS. — Agriculture  and  stoek-rafsing,  already  spoken  of,  are  the  principal 
industries  of  the  state;  but  manufacturing  is  ^so  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Omaha, 
the  metropolis,  besides  a  wliolesale  trade  exceeding  $75,000,000  annually,  has  one  of  the 
most  cwnplete  establishments  In  the  United  States  for  smelting,  separating,  and  refining 
ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  brought  here  from  mining  regions  on  the 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  other  railroads.  Other  industries  include  machine  shops, 
distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  bricks,  steam  engines,  etc.  In  South  Omaha  are  the 
extensive  stock  yards  of  the  Union  Pacitic  Itailruad,  occupying  a  large  tract  of  land. 
It  is  the  third  largest  pork-packing  city  in  the  world,  with  immense  packing  houses 
having  plants  valued  at  over  $2,500,000.  Lincoln,  a  great  railroad  center,  has  foundries 
and  ffiraJn  elevators,  extensive  manufactures  of  salt,  also  of  leather,  furniture,  bricks 
and  tiles.  Kearney,  Xebraska  City,  and  Hastings  are  also  places  of  considerable  Im- 
portance. Beatrice,  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part,  has  large  quarries.  The  U.  S. 
census  of  1890  reported  3,014  manufaeturin(T  eatablishmeDts,  having  $87,569,606  capital, 
27,876  persons  employed,  and  output  ?9a,0:J7,794. 

Commerce  and  Tban9PORTation.— Xehraska  necessarily  has  only  a  domestic  com- 
merce. Exciting  that  portion  of  productions  and  manufactures  that  is  shipped  on 
the  Missouri  Blver,  everything  Is  transported  over  the  railroads.  The  Platte  and  other 
rivers  in  the  interior  are  too  shallow  for  navigation.  The  leading  rallrmds  are  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy;  Kansas  City,  St.  .Tofleph  and  Council  Bluffs;  Missouri 
Pacific;  Union  Pacific;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Papitic;  the  Xebraaka  divisions  of 
the  Northwestern;  Sioux  City  and  Pacific;  Burlington  and  Missouri  river.  The 
Union  Pacific  traverses  the  entire  state  from  cast  to  west,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
places  the  eastern  part  of  Nebraska  in  coniniun {ration  with  St.  Louis.    The  total  mile- 
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age  is  over  5,600  miles,  And  the  e^llzed  aBsessed  Talantlon  of  railroad  property,  nearly 

$26,000,000. 

Ban  KS.~In  1806  there  were  114  national  banks  In  operation,  with  capital  $11,625,000, 
and  deposits  $89,700,922;  and  488  stete  banks,  with  capital  $8,770,500,  and  depoaiu 
$13,207,839. 

Belioious  Denominations,  Education,  etc. — The  leading  denominations  ate  the 
Lutheran,  Christian  (DIsciplea),  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Roman  Catholic. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  state  have  been  for  many  years  w^hfolly  managed 
and  the  common  schools  are  most  llberalhr  provided  for  and  under  the  supenrlelon  of  a 
state  superintendent.  The  public  school  find  exceeds  $8,000,000  and  it  is  believed  it 
will  aggregate  $20,000,000  wnen  all  the  public  lands  are  sold.  The  enrollment  (1895) 
wa9274,282;  average  dally  attendance,  171,850.  The  proportion  of  Illiteracy  Is  smaller 
than  In  any  other  state,  being  (1890)  only  8.1  per  cent,  of  the  population  over  ten  years 
of  age.  The  free  text-book  system  has  been  largely  adopted,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  schools,  since  the  cost  of  the  books  is  much  less,  and  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  held  in  school  longer.  Teachers'  institutea  are  held  annually  in  about  two- 
Uiirds  of  the  counties ;  Arbor  uay  (April  22d)  is  generally  observed  throughout  the  state 
with  planting  of  trees  and  an  appropriate  literary  programme.  In  1892,  October  20th 
was  set  aside  as  a  permanent  liibrary  Day,  and  it  is  hoped  soon  to  have  public  school 
libraries  in  every  school  in  the  State.    The  larger  towns  have  public  high  schools. 

The  institutions  for liigher  Instruction  include  the  State  university  at  Lincoln;  uni- 
versity of  Omaha  (ftw.),  Bellevue:  Cotner  university  (Christian),  Bethany-  Union 
college  (Seventh  Day  Adv.),  CoUegeview;  Doanecollege  (Cong.),  Crete;  Fairfield  coU^ 
(ChrTat.),  Fairfield;  Gates  college  (Cong.),  Nellgh;  Crelghton  university  (R.  C),  Omaha; 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  university  (M.  E.),  University  place;  York  college  (Unit.  Breth.), 
York;  Grand  Island  college  (Bapt.),  Grand  Island;  Hastings  college  (Pres.),  Hastings; 
Platte  collegiate  institute  (P.  ET),  Kearney;  Brownell  hall  (P.  E.h  Omaha;  academies 
at  ChadroQ,  Columbus,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  North  Platttf,  Omaha,  Pawnee  City,  Wahoo, 
Weeping  Water,  andYork;  Nebraska  state  normal  and  training  school  at  Peru;  Fremont 
normal  school,  Fremont'  Lincoln  normal  university,  Lincoln;  Lincoln  polytechnic 
institute,  Lincoln;  North  Nebraska  normal  college,  Madison;  Santee  nonnal  training 
scliool,  Santee  Agency;  Bryant  normal  university,  Stromsbiu^:  Nebraska  normal  college, 
Wayne;  Trinity  seminary  (^Luth,),  Blair;  Presbyterian  theological  seminary,  Omaha; 
theological  institute  (Cong.),  Santee  Agency;  college  of  law  at  the  State  university; 
John  A.  Creighton  and  Omaha  medical  colleges,  Omaha;  and  medical  school  at  Cotner 
university.  In  1896  there  Were  over  40  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  each  and  upward, 
with  an  aggrente  of  over  226,000  volumes,  and  there  were  over  580  periodicals,  including 
over  SO  daily,  500  weekly,  and  30  monthly  publications. 

GoVERNHEyT, — The  capital  Is  Lincoln.  The  constitution  of  Nebraska  provides  that 
every  male  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  has  declared  his  intention  thirty  days  previous  to  an  election  to  become 
a  dtizea,  and  who  it  ndther  Insane,  an  Idiot,  nor  an  unpardoned  felon,  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote,  provided  he  has  resided  in  the  state  six  months,  forty  days  In  the  connty,  and 
ten  (Uys  in  the  precinct.  R^stratlon  of  voters  Is  required  in  cities  of  over  2600  In- 
habitants. New  ballot  laws  based  on  the  Australian  system  were  adopted  in  1801.  The 
state  elections  are  held  biennially  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  Nov.  The 
governor  receives  a  salary  of  $2500.  The  legislature  Is  composed  of  38  senators  and  100 
representatives,  each  elected  for  two  years,  who  receive  $5  a  day.  It  meets  blennlallyin 
odd-numbered  yeara  on  the  first  Tuesday  In  January;  session  limited  to  60  days.  The 
supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  two  associates,  elected  by  the  people  for  six 
years,  and  receiving  $2500  each. 

The  property  of  corporations  Is  taxed  In  the  same  manner  as  that  of  individuals. 
Property  acquired  by  a  wife  after  marriage  remains  separately  hers.  Women  who  own 
assessed  property,  or  who  have  children  of  school  age,  may  vote  in  school  meetings.  A 
high-license  liquor  law  was  adopted  In  1381.  The  legal  rate  of  Interest  Is  seven  per  cent. ; 
ten  is  allowed  by  contract,  and  the  penalty  for  usury  is  forfeiture  of  interest  and  cost. 
Among  reformatory,  penal,  and  charitable  institutions  are  the  Penitentiary  near  Lincoln, 
the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Nebraska  City,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Omaha, 
the  Industrial  School  for  boys  at  Kearney,  Industrial  School  for  girls  at  Geneva,  Home 
for  tlie  Friendless  at  Lincoln,  and  the  asylums  for  the  insane  at  Lincoln  and  Norfolk, 
and  at  Hastings  (for  incurables),  and  for  the  feeble-minded  near  Beatrice.  The  National 
Guard  has  an  authorized  strength  of  2,P00  ofBcers  and  men;  number  liable  to  mllitan- 
duty,  over  175,000.  The  Soldiera'  and  Sailors'  Home,  opened  In  1688  at  Grand  Island, 
lias  a  large  building  for  unmarried  veterans,  and  a  series  of  cottages  on  tracts  of  two  to 
five  acres  for  men  with  families. 

The  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows;  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax,  8;  1872,  Grant 
andWllson.S;  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  8;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur,  8;  1884,  Blaine  and 
Logan,  6;  1888,  Harrison  and  Morton,  6;  1802,  Harrison  and  Held,  8;  I8&S,  Bryan  and 
Sewall,  8. 

Finances.— The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  In  the  state, 
according  to  the  last  United  States  census  reports,  was  $184,770,306;  per  capita,  $174.49. 
The  state  debt  was  $258,879;  county  debt,  $6,610,176;  municipal  debt,  $7,124,606;  ciom- 
btned  net  debt,  $15,536,772;  1806,  assessed  valuation,  $167,078,270;  funded  state  dkibt, 
$449,267;  resources.  $593,100.  \ 
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POPULATios.— In  1860,  28,841;  1870,  122,993;  1880,  452,402;  1890,  1,058,910.  There 
are  90  COS. :  for  pop.,  1890,  aee  census  Ublea,  vol.  XV.  The  lareest  cities,  1860.  were 
Omaha,  140,452;  Lincoln,  65,164;  Beatrice,  18,886;  Hastings,  18,684. 

WBWHAKT*  OB  VLATIE  river  Is  formed  by  the  N^orth  and  Soath  Platte  rivers  or  forks, 
which  rise  in  the  Roclcy  mta.  In  Colorado.  The  North  fork  takes  a  circuitous  course 
through  southeastern  Wyoming  before  passing  into  N*.,  and  unites  with  the  South  fork 
in  Lincoln  co.  The  N,  u  about  900  m.  long,  nom  the  source  of  the  North  fork  to  its 
month,  and  flows  through  a  broad  and  very  fertile  valley. ,  It  is  not  nai^ble. 

JKmtASKA  CITT,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Otoe  co..  Mo.;  on  the  Missouri  river  and 
the  BuriingtoQ  route  ana  the  Missotu^  Pacific  railroads;  60  milee  e.  by  s.  of  Lincoln, 
the  sute  capital.  It  contains  a  U.  S.  government  building,  erected  in  1888  at  a  cost 
of  $125,000,  the  state  institution  for  the  blind,  a  branch  of  St.  Benedict's  collie, 
public  library  provided  by  the  city,  high  school,  several  ward  and  suburban  schools, 
waterworks  supplied  from  the  river  and  operated  under  a  city  franchise,  gas  and  electric 
light  plants,  a  street  railroad  system,  Morton  park,  and  a  smaller  park.  The  ctty  is  the 
center  of  a  noted  fruit  belt,  also  of  a  rich  com  region,  and  the  river  is  here  spanned  by  a 
steel  railroad  bridge.  The  principal  industrial  plants  are  large  stock  yards,  cereal  and 
flour  mills,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  foundry,  starch  factory,  packing  and  provision 
house,  plow  factories,  breweries,  brick  works,  and  distillery.   Pop.  '90,  11,494, 

HXBITLE,  a  name  given  to  indistinct  patches  of  light  in  the  heavens,  supposed  to 
proceed  from  aggregations  of  rarely  distributed  matter  belonging  to  distant  worlds  in 
the  course  of  formation.  By  the  gradual  improvement  of  telescopes  in  power  and  dls- 
tinctneBS,  these  nebuls  have,  one  after  another,  become  resolved  Into  cloaten  of  dis- 
tinct stars.  It  is  probable  that  the  group  of  stars  with  which  our  system  is  Immedi- 
^ly  surrounded  would,  if  looked  upon  from  the  immeasurable  distances  at  which  the 
Bo-oilled  nebuIfB  are  situated,  itself  assume  the  appearance  of  such  a  nebula.  See 
Btaks.  Some  nebulffi  are  of  a  round  form  presentiBg  a  gradual  condensation  towards 
Uie  centre  ;  others  consist  of  one  star  surrouuded  by  a  nebulous  haze  ;  while  a  thtid 
class  present  just  the  same  appearance  as  would  be  exhibited  by  the  solar  system,  if 
seen  from  a  point  immenselv  distant.  These  and  otiier  phenomena  suggested  to 
Lsplace  the  idea,  afterwards  developed  into  a  theory,  and  known  as  the  nebular  kj/poth- 
«$it,  that  these  nebuln  were  systems  In  process  of  formation  ;  the  first  stage  presenting 
an  aggtomeration  of  nebulous  matter  of  uniform  density,  which,  in  the  second  stage, 
showM  a  tendency  to  gradual  condensation  towards  the  centre  ;  and,  flnallv,  the  nebu- 
lous matter  round  the  now.formed  centre  of  the  system  separated  itself  into  distinct 
portions,  each  portion  becoming  condensed  into  a  planet  The  same  opinion  regard- 
ing the  ionumon  of  planets  from  nebula  was  put  forward  by  sir  William  Herschel  in 
1811. 

The  earliest  mention  of  nebuls  Is  that  attributed  to  the  Arabian  astronomer,  Bufl. 
who,  in -the  tenth  century,  described  the  Hagellanlc  clouda  and  the  nebula  in  An< 
dromeda.  Ptolemy  had  made  a  catalogue  of  "  cloudy  stus,"  but  the  objects  he  men- 
tioned arc  easilv  resolvable  into  star  clusters  with  small  telescopes.  The  nebula  In  An- 
dromeda,  which  Is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  was  the  only  one  discovered  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope,  although  a  few  others  ore  now  known  which  are  faintly  visible.  In 
1656  Huyghens  discovered  tne  great  nebula  in  the  constellation  Orion,  publishing  an  ac- 
count of  it  along  with  the  discovery  of  the  rings  of  Saturn  in  1669.  In  1714  Halley  de- 
scribed six  nebuue.  In  1759  La  Caille  sent  a  list  of  42  nebulas  which  he  had  discovered 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Ikssiers  published  a 
list  in  17W  and  1784,  containing  an  account  of  108  nebuls,  the  greatest  number  described 
by  one  observer  before  the  observations  of  sir  William  Herschel,  who.  In  1781,  with  a 
five-foot  reflector  of  his  own  construction,  began  his  investigation  of  the  heavens,  his  first 
performance  being  the  discovery  of  Uranus.  By  the  use  of  this  and  other  telescopes  he 
was  enabled  in  1786  to  communicate  to  the  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  of  1000  new  nebulw 
and  clusters  ;  in  1787  a  second  catalogue  of  another  1000,  and  In  1803  a  third,  containing 
600  more.  Sir  John  Herschel,  between  1886  and  1880,  reviewed  a  portion  of  his  father^ 
work,  adding  a  list  of  600  nebulae  and  clusters  of  his  own  discovery,  making  in  all  a  list 
of  2806  nebuls  and  clusters  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  he  senUo  the  royal  so- 
ciety. In  1888  he  took  his  instruments  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  catalogue  of  1708  nebnlte  and  clusters  in  the  southern  heavens.  The  whole  number 
of  nebulae  and  clusters  now  known  is  over  6000,  The  most  complete  catalogue  is  that 
of  sir  John  Herschel,  published  in  1864,  which  contains  all  that  were  accessible  to  him  up 
to  1863.  The  number  there  recorded  Is  6079.  The  nebula  have  presented  a  subject 
about  which  there  has  always  b^n  doubt,  in  reeard  to  their  petition  as  well  as  constitu- 
tion. After  many  of  them  had  been  resolved  into  starry  clusters  it  was  thought  tlur^ 
■were  all  ^axles  similar  to  our  own  solar  system,  and  sir  William  Herschel  adopted  this 
view  hi  regard  to  certain  nebuls  which  he  supposed  were  external  to  our  stellar  system  ; 
but  afterwards.  In  developing  his  nebular  hypothec,  he  found  it  di£Scult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  external  nebuue  and  those  which  are  generally  thought  to  be  parts  of  our  own 
iddereal  system.  Proctorcxpressestheopinlon  "that  our  siderealsystcm  extends  far  bevond 
the  limits  which  have  ordinarily  been  ansignedtoit,  and  thatthereare  no  nebuls  which  can 
be  regarded  as  external  to  it."  Herschel  concluded  that ttiere  wen  nebula  wbich are  not 
resolvable  into  stars,  and  that  they  consisted  of  gaseous  matter.   The  forms  of  nebuls 
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•re  various,  and  they  change  In  appearance  with  different  powera  of  the  telescope..  The 
uplral  nebuln,  which  were  first  made  known  by  lord  Bosse  are  examples  of  uls  kind, 
their  spiral  form  having  previously  not  bet-n  suspected.  Some  planetary  nebulas  res^ble 
planets,  and  when  viewed  with  telescopes  of  high  power  present  a  complicated  appear- 
ance. Some  have  the  appearance  of  a  ring  and  are  called  annular  nebulee;  there  is  a 
beautiful  example  in  the  coasteliatioQ  Lynvin  which  a  central  mass  is  surrounded  by  a 
ring.  Some  are  in  pairs,  like  double  stars.  Small  nebula;  generally  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bright  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  veil;  Bome  of  them  are  cafled  stellar  nebulte. 
Others  are  very  irregular,  and  have  long  flimy  arms.  Those  in  Orion  and  Andromeda 
are  enunplea,  as  also  the  great  nebula  In  which  was  carefully  described  by  sir 
John  Herschel  in  his  Cape  observations.  Tboee  netnils  whioh  are  resolvable  into  stars 
give  spectra  which  resemble  the  spectra  of  stars,  while  tliose  which  are  obtained  from 
the  light  of  unresolvable  nebulae  give  a  spectrum  of  three,  sometimes  four,  bright  lines, 
one  of  which  corresponds  to  a  line  in  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  and  another  to  a  line 
in  that  of  nitrogen.  The  planetary  nebulse  also  give  similar  gaseous  spectra.  Of  70 
nebulw  examined  by  Hugipns  about  one-third  gave  gaseous  spectra.  The  nebular 
hypoUiesis  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  universe,  although  previously  proposed  by 
Swedenborg,  Buffon,  and  Kant,  was  first  systematized  by  Herschel  and  Laplace,  and  has 
been  since  modified.  Laplace's  earlier  ideas  were  embraced  in  a  consideration  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  formation  of  our  solar  system.  He  couceived  that  a  mass  of  highly- 
heated  vaporous  matter  occupied  a  space  larger  than  the  orbit  of  the  farthest  planet,  la 
consequence  of  molecular  and  gravitating  forces  it  acquired  rotation,  by  which  it  threw 
oS  rings  of  matterwhich  afterwards  broke  up  intoplaoets  and  their  satellites.  Herschel'a 
theory  caused  a  modification  of  Laplace's  who  adopted  the  idea  that  primordial  nebulous 
matter  still  existed  which  was  being  formed  into  nebulie  and  clusters.  The  general  idea 
now  entertained  la  that  this  primordial  matter  has  accomplished  the  worit  of  world 
formation  by  the  action  of  gravity  aided  by  molecular  forces.  It  Is  assumed  by  some 
that  on  physical  principles  primordial  matter  widely  distributed  through  space  would 
pass  through  the  following  cbanges.  Oravitation  would  cause  the  mass  to  contract,  and 
become  more  dense;  this  would  be  followed  by  atomic  repulsion,  which  acting  against 
gravitation  would  produce  heat.  After  a  certain  degree  of  condensatiou  had  taken  place 
molecular  combination  would  result,  which  would  again  cause  a  great  evolution  of  heat; 
tiiis  would  be  followed  by  radiation  and  precipitation  of  binary  atoms  as  flooculi  floating 
in  the  rarer  medium:  these  flocculi  will  tend  to  move  towwti  a  common  center,  but  as  the 
mass  Is  irregular  the  motion  will  really  be  to  one  side  of  the  center.  This  will  result  in 
a  spiral  movement.  Mutual  attraction  will  produce  groups  of  flocculi,  moving  around 
local  centers  of  gravity.  There  will  be  here  and  there  detached  portions  which  will  not 
coalesce  with  the  larger  internal  masses,  but  will  slowly  follow  without  overtaking 
tiiem,  thus  accounting  for  the  formation  of  comets.  Many  dynamic  principles  are 
involved  in  such  motions  and  changes  of  mutter  which  have  received  the  attention  of 
scientists,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  investigation  of  molecular  vortices  by  Bankine, 
and  of  vortex  rings  by  Helmholtz  and  Thomson,  and  the  preservation  and  duruptlon  en 
revolving  rings  by  Maxwell,  Peirce,  and  iUnd  in  memoirs  on  the  rings  of  Saturn,  that 
although  grand  and  instructive  views  have  been  obtained  of  the  regions  of  space,  the 
brilliant  investuations  of  science  have  as  yet  afforded  no  positive  knowledge  of  its  inflifc- 
ite  depths,  or  of  its  genesis. 

HE'BVIT,  one  of  the  partition  lines  in  heraldry,  which  runs  out  and  in  in  a  form  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  uneven  edges  of  clouds. 

■ECEB8ITY.  This  word  occurs  in  connection  with  two  different  philosophical 
BuUects,  namely,  the  freedom  of  the  will  (see  F]wb-Will),  and  the  nature  of  our  belief 
In  fundamental  truths,  such  as  the  axioms  of  mathematics.  It  is  alleged  by  some 
philosophers  that  the  truths  held  by  us  as  most  certain  are  the  result  of  experience,  and 
that  the  degree  of  certainty  is  but  a  measure  of  the  universsility  of  the  experience. 
Others  contend  that  such  first  principles  as  the  axioms  of  mathematics  are  not  only  true, 
but  necesatmly  true.  Such  necessity,  it  is  argued,  cannot  come  from  mere  experience, 
and  therefore  iqjplies  an  innate  or  intuitive  source.  Hence  the  theory  of  necessary  truth 
is  only  another  name  for  the  theory  of  instinctive  or  intuitive  truth. 

Necessity  is  a  word  too  va^e  in  its  signi&cation  to  serve  as  a  leading  term  in  philoeo- 
pfay.  There  are  several  meanings  attaching  to  it  which  should  be  clearly  set  forth  before 
entering  on  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  those  above  mentioned. 

1.  Necessity,  in  the  first  place,  means  that  one  fact  or  statement  is  implied  In  another. 
Thus,  if  we  say  that  all  the  apostles  were  Jews,  it  follows  necessarily  that  i^ter  was  a 
Jew;  this  is  not  a  new  fact,  but  merely  a  reassertion  of  a  portion  of  the  same  fact.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  affirm  a  thing  in  one  form,  and  then  deny  the  same  thing  when  ex- 
pressed in  a  different  form.  If  we  say  this  room  is  hot,  it  is  repealing  tlie  assertion  in 
another  way,  to  eaj  that  it  is  not  cold.  These  truths  follow  by  necessary  inferenfx. 
Hence  the  general  axiom  of  the  syllogism,  that  what  is  true  of  a  whole  class  must  be 
true  of  each  individual,  is  a  necessary  truth  in  this  sense.  In  afllnning  such  a  truth,  we 
merely*  declare  that  wo  shall  be  consistent,  and  that  when  wo  have  affirmed  a  proposition 
in  company  with  other  propositions,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  it  when  taken  apart  from 
the  othen    This  kind  of  necessi^  is  sometimes  called  logical  necessity,  and  somclimea 
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mathematical  neeewlty.  We  might  call  it  deductive  neceBflity.  or  necessity  1^  impli- 
cation. 

2.  A  second  mcaniDflr  is  inductive  certainty;  or  tlic  certainty  that  arises  from  a  well- 
grouoded  experience.  Tliat  lead  will  sink  in  water;  that  animals  need  food  and  air  m 
order  to  Uve;  that  warmth  promotes  veeetation, — arc  truths  tliat  we  call  necessary,  in  the 
sense  of  being  so  certain  tliat  we  may  always  count  upon  them.  We  presume  witti  the 
highest  confidence,  that  an  unsupported  liody  will  falMo  the  ground,  not  because  the  fact 
of  falling  is  implied  In  the  fact  of  matter,  but  because  nature  has  uniformly  conjoined 
the  two  facta.  We  can  speak  even  of  moral  necessity;  by  which  we  mean  only  uniform 
sequence  and  consequent  certainty.  When  we  declare  that  chddrcn,  whose  education 
has  been  neglected,  must  fall  into  evil  courses, we  declare  Vihe*-  experience  has  shown  us 
will  iiappen  in  relation  to  tlie  human  mind. 

8.  When  necessity  means  neither  deductive  implication,  nor  inductive  certainty,  it 
refers  us  to  a  peculiar  test  supposed  to  apply  to  the  truths  in  dispute— namely,  the  incon- 
ceivablcDesa  of  their  opposite.  It  is  said  that,  not  only  can  we  not  Mine  in  the  opposite 
of  the  axicmi,  that  "  the  sums  of  equals  are  equal,"  but  we  cannot  even  eoneeite,  imagine, 
or  picture  to  ourselves  the  opposite  of  it.  lliis  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  contra- 
diction of  any  statement.  Is  reganled  by  many  as  a  peculiarly  cogent  circumstance  in  Its 
favor.  It  distinguishes  the  axiomatic  first  principles  from  the  truths  of  inductive  science, 
these  having,  it  is  said,  an  inferior  order  of  certainty.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  hoW' 
ever,  that  men's  power  of  conceiving  is  so  much  affected  by  their  education  and  liabits, 
that  m&nv  things,  whose  oppositcs  were  at  one  time  inconceivable,  have  since  been  found 
lo  be  false.  For  example,  the  notion  that  men  could  live  at  the  antipodes  was  once 
reckoned  inconceivable,  and  we  now  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  An  unvarying  association 
will  often  produce  a  disability  to  conceive  anything  different. 

In  commencing  a  discussion  as  to  tlie  necessary  character  of  any  truth,  the  disputants 
should  agree  beforehand  which  of  the  three  meanings  they  intend.  In  the  controversy 
on  the  mathematical  axioms,  maintained  between  Dr.Whewell  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  sir 
John  Uerschel  and  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill  on  the  other,  the  third  meaning  is  more  particularly 
Involved.  The  doctrine  of  inconcelvabilitr,  as  the  test  of  truth,  has  been  put  fonrard 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  under  the  title  of  the  universal  postuhite  {Prinei^  of 
P^didogy,  Part  I.). 

HECHES,  a  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  the  central  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and  flows 
8.  by  e.,  200  m.,  into  Sabine  bay,  where  its  wateTs,vith  those  of  the  Sabine  river,  find  their 
way,  by  Sabine  pass,  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

nCEO,  pHABAOH  Mecho,  ot  Nbku,  an  Egyptian  king,  son  and  Boccessor,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  of  Peammeticus,  and  contemporat^  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  Sacred 
and  profane  writers  relate  his  successful  wars  in  Syna.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  be  prepared  large  fleets  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  and  sent  some  expert 


Africa,  by  which  its  peninsular  form  was  ascertained,  more  than  2,000  years  before  \  osco 
de  Qama  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  He  attempted  also  to  reopen  the  canal  con> 
necting  the  Red  sea  with  the  Nile.  To  check  the  power  of  tlic  Assyrians,  he  collected 
a  large  army  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  B.c.  610,  and  entered  Pak'stinc  with  the  view 
of  bMi^ng  Carchemlw  on  the  Euphrates.  But  Josiah  rescutcd  his  passage  through  bis 
territory,  and,  though  Necho  sent  messengers  disclaiming  any  hostile  designs,  Josiah 
encountered  him  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  about  40  m.  n.  of  Jerusalem.  Josiab's  forces 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  He  himself  was  wounded  with  an  arrow,  and  his 
attendants,  removing  him  from  his  chariot,  conveyed  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 
Necho  proceeded  on  his  march  to  the  Euplirales.  Three  montbs  after  the  capture  of 
Otrchemish  and  the  defeat  of  the  Chaldeans,  he  learned  that  Jehoabaz,  a  younger  son  of 
Josiah,  had  usurped  the  throne  of  his  father.  Necbo  deposed  him,  condemned  the  land 
to  a  yearly  tribute,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Jenisalcm.  He  tlien  made  Eliakim 
king,  changing  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.  took  the  silver  and  gold  which  had  been  levied 
from  the  Jewish  nation,  and  returned  to  Egypt  with  Jchoahaz.  Four  years  afterwards 
be  again  marched  into  Syria  against  the  Babylonians,  but  Nebuchadnezzar  completely 
routed  his  army,  and,  advancing  through  Palestine,  took  from  Necbo  all  the  Egyptian 
possessions  from  the  Euphrates  to  Uie  southern  extremity  of  Syria.  Nebuchadnezzar 
deposed  Jehoiachin.  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  and  carried  the  warriors  and  trcas 
ures  to  SUbyloD.  Necho  died  soon  after,  having  reigned,  according  to  Herodotus,  16 
years.  He  was  of  the  Balte  26th  dynasty,  of  whi(£  Manetlio  makes  him  cither  the  fifth 
ruler  or  the  sixth.   Herodotus  calls  him  NechOs.   He  was  succeeded  by  Psammeticus  11. 

■JtVKAB,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  principal  river  of  Wilrt- 
«nherg,  rises  near  to  the  source  of  the  Danube,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Black 
forest,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Schweningen.  It  has  a  winding  course  of  348  m.,  first 
n.e.  to  its  junction  with  Uie  Fils,  then  n.  to  its  junction  with  the  Jaxt,  and  finally  n.w. 
to  Mannheim,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine.  The  principal  places  on  its  banks  are  TQbingen, 
Heilbronn,  Heidelberg,  and  Mannheim.  Its  course,  leading  first  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  dale,  leads  afterwards  through  a  succession  of  wide  and  fertile  tracts,  inclosed 
hT  soft  vine-clad  hills.  The  scenery  of  its  banks  is,  in  general,  very  beautiful,  and  In  many 
pbces  highly  romantic   From  Cannstadt,  about  midway  In  its  course,  tlic  Neckar  k 
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navigable;  steamers  ply  regularly  to  Heidelberg.  Good  wines  are  grown  on  its  banks. 
Chief  affluents,  on  the  left,  the  Enz;  on  the  right,  the  FUb,  Rema,  the  Kocher,  and  tbfl 
Jaxt 

HBOUB,  J^cquxB,  a  famous  financier  and  minister  of  France,  was  b.  Sept  80,  17SS; 
at  Geneva,  where  his  father,  a  native  of  Brandenburg,  but  of  Anglo-Irish  deeoent,  waa 

Srofeasor  of  Qerman  law.  He  became  a  banker  in  Paris  and  acquired  a  large  forttme 
mlng  the  seven  jears*  war.  After  retiriDg  from  badness  he  became  the  representatiTe 
of  his  native  ci^  at  the  French  court;  and  also  acquired  a  bl^  hut  not  exactly  a  solid 
reputation  by  Mb  publications  on  poliUcal  economy  and  finance,  particularly  nis  AmI 
mr  la  LigimUtm  et  U  Commerce  de  Grattu  (Pax.  177o).  In  this  essay  he  appears  as  the 
opponent  of  the  wise  Turgot's  liberal  measures  in  regard  to  the  traffic  In  grain,  and 
eWns  for  the  state  the  right  of  fixing  Its  pi^ce,  and  if  ft  thinks  it  neceBsaty,  of  prohibit- 
ing its  exportation.  On  the  removal  of  Turgot  from  office  in  June,  1776,  Necker  was 
caBed  to  asi^t  in  financial  affairs,  and  after  the  brief  administration  of  Clugny  he  was 
made  general  director  of  finances  In  June,  1777.  Necker  could  not  conceal  his  elation. 
This  was  his  weak  point.  He  had  all  the  vanity,  egotism,  and  love  of  show  that  marked 
bis  brilliant  but  superficial  daughter.  Nevertheless  he  succeeded  not  only  in  meeting 
the  exigences  of  the  American  war,  but  in  restoring  to  some  degree  of  order  the  generu 
financial  affairs  of  the  country,  though  mainly  by  the  perilous  expedient  of  borrowing, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  owing  to  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  financial  dexterity.  Some  years  he  borrowed  as  much  as  490,000,000  of 
francs.  His  Protestantism,  however,  and  some  retrenclunents  wbicli  he  made  in  the 
royal  household,  with  his  publication  on  the  financial  affairs  of  France  (Oimpt«  Betidu, 
which  produced  an  immense  sensation),  made  him  an  object  of  great  dislike  to  the  queen 
and  court,  and  on  Hay  12,  1781,  be  was  suddenly  dismissed.  He  retired  to  Geneva, 
where  he  was  visited,  tTom  motives  of  sympathy  and  respect,  by  ttie  highest  personages 
in  the  realm,  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Chartres,  the  prince  of 
Beauvau,  the  duke  of  Luxembourg;  marshal  de  Richelieu,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  etc., 
but  returned  to  Paris  in  1787,  from  which  he  was  soon  banished  on  account  of  an  attack 
which  he  published  on  the  financial  management  of  the  reckless  and  ignorant  Calonne. 
In  the  financial  and  political  crisis,  however,  which  followed  upon  the  flaancial  admin- 
istration of  LomSoie  de  Brienne,  Louis  XVL  found  himself  under  the  neccsalty  of  call- 
ing Necker  in  Nov.,  1788,  to  the  office  of  comptroller-general  of  finances  and  minister  of 
state.  Necker  recommended  the  calling  of  the  states-general,  and  thereby  acquired  the 
greatest  popularity.  He  failed,  however,  in  the  difficulties  which  ensued,  having  no 
capacity  for  political  affairs  in  other  than  their  mere  financial  aspects.  When  the  court, 
on  June  28,  1789,  detennined  upon  nullifying  the  resolution  of  the  third  estate,  Necker 
hesitated,  and  the  king  therefore  dismissed  bun  od  July  11,  and  required  him  to  leave 
the  French  dominions  immediately.  He  obeyed,  but  the  disturbances  of  July  13, 18. 
and  14  (on  the  last  of  which  days  the  BasUlle  was  taken)  were  the  result  of  his  dumlssal. 
and  the  king  was  under  the  necessity  of  recalling  him.  He  now  allied  himself  with 
Uounier  and  other  ministers  for  the  introduction  of  a  constitution  like  that  of  Britain, 
with  two  cliambers  or  houses  of  parliament;  but  this  caused  a  great  diminution  of  his 
popularity,  and  he  was  uuable  to  contend  in  deliate  with  Mirabeau  and  other  great 
leaders  of  the  national  assembly.  On  the  rejection  by  the  assembly  of  his  scheme  of  a 
loan,  and  the  adoption  Instead  of  it  of  Miralwau's  scheme  of  assignats,  he  resigned  his 
office  in  Sept.,  1790,  and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Coppet,  near  Geneva,  where  he  died, 
April  9,  1804.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  ne  published  sevenl  on  poliUcal 
aud  on  religious  subjects,  particularly  a  work  on  the  HVench  revolutlra  (4  vob.  Far. 
1796),  which  has  been  frequently  repnnted.  His  daughter  was  the  oelebr^ed  nudamff 
de  Stael. 


Jacques  Necker,  the  finance  minister  of  Louis  XYI.  Her  house  in  Paris  became  the 
resort  of  Buffon,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  most  of  the  celebrities  of  the  time,  whose 
influence  she  used  to  further  her  husband's  political  advancement.  Herprtncipal  litenir 
works  are  ReJUxUmt  mr  le  Divorce;  Mimoire  tur  fBbMiuement  det  Botjpia*,  a  treatise 
npon  hasty  interments,  and  five  volumes  of  miscellanies,  publlsbed  by  her  husband  after 
her  death.  She  founded  a  hospital  in  Paris  which  bears  her  name.  Her  Ufe  was  written 
in  1820  by  Auguste  de  Stael-Holstein. 

HZCK-ltOIiDIHO.  A  molding  at  the  junction  of  the  capital  and  shaft  of  a  column. 
The  plain  space  between  the  a-stragal  of  the  sliaft  and  the  moldings  of  the  cap  of  (ha 
Roman  Doric  order  is  called  the  neck. 

XZCROLOaT  is  a  term  generally  used  to  specify  an  account  of  deaths,  or  a  registat 
of  deaths,  though  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  lists  of  deceased  benefoctors  of  cathedrals, 

monasteries,  etc. 

NECSOICAKCY  (Or.  nekrot,  dead,  and  manteia,  divinaUon),  a  mode  of  divination  bv 
the  conjuring  up  of  the  dead  to  question  them  concerning  the  future.  It  originated  in 
the  east,  ana  in  times  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  ItTs  condemned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  the  story  of  the  witch  of  Endor  affords  a  remarkable  illnstrttlon  of  it  whliA 
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jhunot  a  Uttle  perplexed  interpreters  of  Scripture.  Tlie  elerentb  book  of  Homer's 
tt&Mey  bears  the  title  of  NexponavTcia,  and  in  it  the  shade  of  Hresias  is  represented 
■8  Drought  up  and  consulted  by  Ulysses.    In  most  parts  of  Oreece  necromania  wal 

fiTacticed  by  priests  or  consecrated  persons  in  the  temples;  in  Thessaly  It  was  the  pro- 
ession  of  a  dtstinct  class  of  persons  called  psychagogoi  ("evokers  of  spirits").  The 
pracdce  of  It  in  that  country  was  ultimately  connected  with  many  horrid  ntes,  in  which 
human  blood,  half-burned  portions  of  bodies  from  funeral  piles,  the  immature  fetus  cut 
out  of  the  womb,  etc.,  were  employed,  and  sometimes  human  beings  were  slain  that 
tiieir  spirits  might  be  consulted  ere  they  finally  passed  into  the  lower  world.  The  esUb- 
lishment  of  Clinstlanity  under  Constantine  caused  necromancy  to  be  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  church.  There  are  evident  traces  of  necromancy  in  some  of  the  older  Norse 
and  Teutonic  poems.  The  medlseral  belief  in  the  evocation  of  spirits  belong  rather  tu 
sorcery  than  to  necroman^.  See  Peucer's  Commeniaerm*  de  Pracipuit  Dmnt^ionuin 
(hwribtu  (Zerbst.  ISOl).   See  SnKirnALisH. 

HSCBOPEILIBIC,  an  unnatural  and  rerolting  lore  or  appetite  for  the  dead  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  various  ways.  Consorting  or  living  with  the  dead  has  been  observed 
as  a  diaracteristic  of  melancholia.  Individuals  have  inhabited  grave-yards,  preferring 
the  proximity  and  association  of  corpses  with  which  the^  tmd  no  tie,  to  the  cheerfulness 
and  comforts  of  home;  and  there  is  recorded  one  notonous  case  in  which  a  gentleman, 
although  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife  while  alive,  carried  her  body  with  him  tlirou^ 
India,  scandalizing  the  natives  and  outraging  the  feelings  of  all  by  placing  the  comn 
nnder  his  bed.  This  hideous  tendency  may  enter  into  certain  developments  of  cannibal' 
ism  where  the  feast  is  celebrated  in  memory  of  a  departed  friend,  rather  than  in  triumph 
over  a  slain  foe.  It  is  affirmed  that  there  were  anthropophagous  epidemics  in  1486  and 
1500;  and  the  histo^  of  vampirism  connects  that  delusion  with  the  moral  perversion 
now  described.  Patients  in  asylums,  especially  in  continental  asylums,  are  still  often 
encountered  who  bemoan  the  crime  of  having  devoured  the  dead  and  violated  cbamel- 
houses.  The  most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  necroptuliun  Is  where  individuals,  not  In 
fancy  but  in  reality,  have  exhumed  corpses  to  see  them,  to  kiss  them,  to  carnr  them 
away  to  their  own  homes,  or  to  mutilate  and  tear  them  to  pieces.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  so  far  as  such  cases  have  been  ol)served  in  Great  Britain,  they  have  been  confined  to 
omimunities  living  in  remote  places,  of  rude  and  unenlightened  character,  and  cher- 
ishing the  superstitions  of  ages  and  states  of  socie^  with  which  they  have  no  other 
connection,  and  of  which  they  have  almost  lost  the  recollection.— ^nnajw,  Med&o 
F»I/eAoloffiqtM,  t.  viii.  p.  472. 

VXOBOP'OLIS,  a  Greek  term,  meaning  the  city  of  the  dead,  and  applied  to  the  cem- 
eteries in  the  vicini^  of  ancient  cities.  It  occurs  in  classical  antiquity  only  as  applied 
to  ft  suburb  of  Alexandria,  lying  to  the  w.  of  that  city,  having  many  mopa  and  ganlens 
and  places  suitable  for  the  reeeptioir  of  the  dead.  The  corpses  were  received  wad 
embalmed  In  it.  Here  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  appHed  the  asp  to  her  breast 
,  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  being  led  in  triumph  by  Augustus.  The  site  of  the  necropolis 
of  ancient  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been  where  are  now  the  catacombs,  consisting  of 
galleries  and  tombs  hollowed  out  of  the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  which  the  city  is  built, 
and  lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  city.  The  term  necropolis  is  now,  however,  used  in 
a  much  more  extended  sense,  and  applied  to  all  the  cemeteries  of  the  ancient  world. 
These  consisted  either  of  tombs,  constructed  in  the  shape  of  houses  and  temples,  mi. 
arranged  In  streets,  like  a  city  of  the  dead;  or  else  of  chambers  hollowed  in  tbe  rock, 
and  ornamented  with  facades  to  imitate  houses  and  temples.  Such  cemeteries  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  columbaria,  or  subterraneous  chambers  of  tbe  Bomans,  in  which 
their  urns  were  deposited:  or  the  rows  of  tomtw  along  the  Via  Appla;  or  the  cemeteries 
of  the  Christians,  whose  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  ground.  The  most  remarkable 
necropolises  are  that  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  situated  at  a  mace  called  Gournah,  on  the  left 
bank  of  tiie  Nile,  capable  of  holding  S,000  persons,  and  which  it  is  calculate  must  at 
least  have  contained  5,000  mummies;  those  of  El-Kab  or  Eileithyia;  Beni-Hassan,  or 
the  Specs  Artemidos;  and  of  Hadfun  or  Ahydos;  of  Siwab  or  the  oafds  of  Ammon.  See 
Oasib.  In  Africa  the  necropolis  of  Cyrene  is  also  extensive ;  and  those  of  Vulci,  Cometo, 
Tarquinil,  and  Capua  are  distinguished  for  their  painted  tombs  (see  Toub),  and  the 
numerous  vases  and  other  objects  of  ancient  art  which  have  been  exhumed  frran  them. 
Large  necropolises  have  also  been  found  in  Lycia,  Sldly,  and  elsewhere. 

mC2MI8  (Gr.  nihrot,  dead)  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  the  death  or  mortification 
of  bone,  but  often  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  dies,  ^thn 
directly  from  injury  or  from  violent  inflammation,  and  is  inclosed  oy  a  ^yer  of  new 
bone;  the  death  of  a  thin  superficial  kQrer,  which  is  not  inclosed  in  a  ahell  <MC  new  bone, 
being  usually  termed  eitfoUaUon. 

The  bones  of  the  lower  extremity— the  femur  and  tibia— are  those  which  are  most  fre- 
quently affected  by  necrosis.  The  lower  jaw  is,  however,  extremely  of  tra  affected  by  it 
in  persons  engaged  in  making  lucifer-matcbes,  tbe  disease  being  set  up  by  the  perni- 
cious action  ot  the  vapor  of  phoapborus.  The  dead  bone,  known  as  the  teqitettrum,  gene* 
rally  consists  of  the  circumference  of  the  shaft  only,  and  not  of  the  interior,  and  tbe 
inafde  of  the  dead  portion  presents  a  rough  appearance,  as  if  worm-eaten.  If  the  mem- 
brane invesUng  the  bone  (the  periosteum)  remain  healthy,  it  deposits-  lym{^  which 
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qieedily  ossifle*.  tonnlng  a  shell  of  healthy  bone,  which  fDvests  the  dead  portion.  The 
easential  point  in  the  treatment  Is  the  remoral  of  the  teqiuftrum,  which  ia  too  pniely 
a  snrgical  operation  to  be  described  In  these  pages. 

HZCTAS,  the  name  given  by  Homer,  Iledod,  Pindar,  and  the  Greek  poets  generally, 
and  by  the  Romans,  to  the  beverage  of  the  gods,  tbeir  food  being  called  om&rMiafq.TO- 
But  Sappho  and  Alcman  make  nectar  tlie  food  of  the  gods,  and  ambrosia  tiielr  drink. 
Homer  describes  nectar  as  resembling  red  wine,  and  represents  Its  continued  use  as 
causing  immortality.  By  the  later  poets  nectar  and  ambr^a  are  represented  as  of  most 
delicious  odor  ;  and  sprinkling  with  nectar,  or  anointing  with  ambrosia,  is  spoken  of  as 
conferring  perpetual  youth,  and  aa  the  symbols  of  everything  delightful  to  the  taste. 

HZCIAXZSE.    Bee  Feaoh. 

ITECTAST,  in  botany,  an  organ  in  the  flowers  of  many  phanero^moiis  plants,  devoted 
either  to  the  secretion  or  the  reception  of  Looey.  Of  the  former  Kind  are  nectariferous 
glands,  scales,  and  pores;  of  the  latter,  tubes,  cavities,  etc.  But  the  term  was  for  a  long 
time  very  vaguely  employed  by  botanists,  and  seemed  to  be  found  convenient  for  the 
designation  of  any  part  of  a  flower  for  which  no  other  name  was  known.  Thus  amongst 
the  parts  called  nectaries  by  the  older  botanists  may  found  those  now  called  dUt  (q.v.^ 
■ad  that  whidi  bears  the  name  of  corona  (q.v.). 

HXDJED,  or  Nejd.   See  Wahabk. 

HEESTIBE  (Oer.  m>thfeiur;  allied  to  6w.  gniga,  to  rub;  Eng.  kneadi,  fire  obt^nedby 
the  friction  of  wood  upon  wood,  or  the  friction  of  a  rope  on  a  stake  of  wood,  to  which  a 
wide-spread  superstition  assigira  peculiar  virtues.  With  varieties  of  detail,  the  practice 
of  raising  needfire  in  cases  of  calamity,  particularly  of  disease  among  cattle,  has  been 
found  to  exist  among  most  nations  of  the  Indo-European  race.  It  has  been  supposed 
effectual  to  defeat  the  sorcery  to  which  the  disease  is  aseigned.  When  the  incantation  is 
taking  place,  all  the  flres  in  the  neighborhood  must  be  extinguished,  and  they  have  all  to 
be  religuted  from  the  sacred  spark.  In  various  parts  of  the  Dcottish  bighhuids  the  rais- 
hig  of  needflie  was  practiced  not  long  ago,  and  it  ia  perhaps  still  had  recourse  to  in  some 
very  remote  localiti^  The  sacrifice  of  a  heifer  was  thought  necessaiy  to  insure  Its 
efficiency.  The  ways  of  obtaining  fire  from  wood  have  been  various;  one  is  by  an  appa- 
ratus which  has  been  called  the  "Bre-cburn,"  a  cylinder  turning  on  a  pivot,  and  furnished 
with  spokes,  by  means  of  which  it  is  made  to  revolve  verr  rapidly,  and  fire  is  generated 
by  the  friction.  Fire  struck  from  metal  has  been  supposed  not  to  possess  the  same  virtue, 
and  in  some  instances  the  persons  who  performed  the  ceremony  were  required  to  divest 
themselves  of  any  metal  which  might  be  about  them.  In  its  origin  the  firo-cbum  was 
conddered  a  moael  of  the  apparatus  by  vhich  the  flm  of  heaven  were  daily  rekindled. 
It  is  sUlI  in  daily  use  in  the  temples  of  the  Hindus.  The  same  snperstiUon  was  doubttesa 
the  origin  of  the  story  of  Prometheus  (q.T.).  Bee  Grimm's  J)aUaeh»  Ifyiheiogiei  Supple- 
ment to  Jamieson's  aeo^th  DieUonarg. 

MBBDHAK,  a  town  In  Norfolk  co.  Mass. ;  on  the  Charles  river  and  a  diTlsion  of  tbe 

New  England  railroad;  12  miles  s.w.  of  Boston.  It  was  Incorporated  in  1711,  and  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Needham  Centre,  Highlandville,  Charles  River  Village,  and  Upper 
Falls.  There  are  a  high  school,  graded  schools,  public  library,  weekly  newspaper,  Iwge 
cranberry  and  market-gardening  farms,  and  manufactories  of  bicycles,  hosiery,  ham- 
mocks, cigars,  and  other  articles.  The  center  of  the  tovr}>  Is  4  miles  from  Dedham,  the 
CO.  seat.    Pop.  '90,  3,035. 

KKEDLE-GTJN.   See  BBEEcn-LoADisa  Aims. 

HEEDLE8  are  instruments  of  metal,  or  other  material,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
Uiread  in  sewing,  embroidery,  knitting,  netting,  and  other  similar  operations.  They  are 
generally  made  of  metal,  but  bcme,  ivory,  and  wood  are  also  used  ;  for  ordinary  needle- 
work, called  sewing,  they  are  made  of  fine  steel,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription ;  for  other  kinds  of  work  they  are  often  much  larger  and  differently  fonned. 

Needle-making  is  an  important  branch  of  industrial  art,  and  it  has  of  late  yean 
attained  to  extraordinary  perfection.  Small  bars  of  steel,  not  thicker  than  a  good-sized 
bristle,  can  be  made  perfectly  round,  pointed  at  one  end  with  wonderful  accuracy, 
pierced  at  the  other  end  with  an  oval  hole,  the  sides  of  which  are  so  smoothly  rounded 
that  there  is  no  friction  upon  the  thread,  and  the  whole  of  each  instrument,  not  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  beautifully  polished,  and  sold  at  less  than  a  shilling  per  hundred, 
notwithstanding  that  a  laige  part  of  the  operations  required  in  their  manufacture  are 
manual.  The  first  operation,  after  the  wire  has  been  sdected  and  its  thickness  accu- 
rately ^uged,  Is  to  cut  it  Into  eight-feet  lengths;  this  is  done  by  wining  it  In  a  coil  of 
16  ft.  arcumference,  and  then  cutting  this  coil  into  exact  halves  with  powerful  cutting 
shears.  The  coiling  of  the  wire  is  so  managed  that  there  are  100  pieces  in  each  half  when 
cut;  the  bundles  of  100  wires  are  again  cut  into  the  necessary  lengths  for  two  needles; 
and  so  well  arranged  are  the  cutting  shears,  that  a  man  can  easdy  cut  enough  for  1,000,000 
needles  in  a  day  of  13  hours.  The  pieces  cut  from  a  colt,  although  now  reduced  to  the 
length  of  two  small  needles,  are  nevertheless  somewhat  curved;  they  are  therefotecol- 
lecled  into  bundles  of  about  6,000,  and  placed  in  two  iron  rinn,  which  bold  tfiem  loosely 
together;  they  are  then  sllghtlv  softened  by  firing,  and  are  lud  on  an  iron  plate  or  bendi, 
■DQ  an  irnased  with  a  small  curve<l  bar  in  two  or  three  positions,  by  whi^  the  operator 
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manages  to  make  them  all  perfectly  Btraig^t.  They  are  now  taken  to  the  erinder,  who 
Bits  in  front  of  his  grindstone  upon  a  seat  which  is  hollow,  and  forms  an  air-shaft  open 
towards  the  etone;  through  this  a  blast  of  air  is  forced  when  the  wheel  is  in  motion, 
which  carries  away  from  the  grinder  every  particle  of  the  subtle  duet  from  the  needle 
polDts  and  the  stone.  Before  this  humane  invention,  which  has  rendered  the  operation 
(]uite  iunocuoos,  the  loss  of  life  in  tliis  manufacture  was  more  serious  than  in  any  other 
industrial  occupation.  The  operator,  with  great  tact,  holds  about  25  of  the  wires,  by 
means  of  his  thumb  pressed  against  the  insiae  of  bis  fingers,  the  wires,  which  are  held 
slmif^t  and  applied  to  the  grindstone,  being  dexterously  turned  round  on  the  inside  of 
the  mmd  by  means  of  the  thumb,  until  they  are  ground  sharp  at  one  end ;  they  are  theu 
reversed,  and  the  other  ends  are  similarly  sharpened.  They  are  next  taken  to  the 
impremng  machine,  which  in  principle  consists  of  a  weight  han^ng  to  a  block,  which  is 
raised  by  the  hand  and  let  fall  at  pleasure;  the  wires  are  placed  in  succession  under  this, 
so  that  tne  falling  weight  strikes  each  wire  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  there  flattens  it. 
The  hardening  of  the  flattened  part  by  the  blow  ia  removed  In  the  annealing  oven,  and 
the  boles  are  next  ponched,  two  in  each  flattened  portion.  These  are  either  done  by 
band-punches  worked  by  citUdreu,  who  acquire  great  nicety  in  the  operation,  or  by  a 
machine  on  the  same  principle  as  the  impriusautg  machine;  this  not  only  punches  the  two 
boles,  but  also  forms  a  small  cross-cut  between  them,  which  is  otberwlB)^  made  by  a  file. 
At  this  cross-cut  liie  wire  is  broken  in  two,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  two  rudely-formed 
needles,  each  having  a  flattened  and  pierced  head.  A  number  of  these  are  now  threaded 
ifpMed)  on  a  thin  wire,  and  are.placed  In  a  vise,  which  holds  them  firm  and  straight,  bo 
that  the  workman  can  file  the  heads  on  tlie  top  and  sides,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  burred 
edira.  The  next  process  U  oU  Umpenng,  for  which  they  are  made  hot,  and  immersed  in 
sumcient  oil  to  coat  them  thoroughly;  ^e  oil  is  then  burned  off,  an  operation  which 
renders  the  needles  brittle.  They  are  then  weighed  out  into  lots  of  about  600,000  each, 
and  after  being  shaken  so  that  tliey  lie  side  by  side,  they  are  laid  on  a  square  piece  of 
strong  canvas,  and  a  quantity  of  sand  and  emery-powder  being  mixed  with  them,  they 
are  corded  up  very  securely  into  a  long  roll  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  length.  A  number 
of  these  rolls  or  bundles  are  placed  on  a  movable  wooden  slab,  in  the  scouring  machine, 
and  over  them  ia  placed  anc^er  heavily  weighted  slab.  The  action  of  the  machine,  of 
which  these  slabs  form  part,  is  to  move  them  backward  and  forward  In  oppotite  direc- 
tions,  the  bundles  of  needles  acting  as  rollers,  the  pressure  upon  wUch  works  the 
Inclosed  needles,  sand,  etc.,  together,  so  that  after  8  to  10  hours,  which  this  operation 
occupies,  instead  of  the  blackened  appearance  they  had  when  It  commenced,  they  are 
white  and  silvery-looking.  They  are  now  removed  to  an  exactly  similar  machine,  whera 
they  are  polished.  Here  they  are  separated  from  the  sand  and  emery,  and  are  removed 
to  other  canvas  squares;  and'^when  mixed  up  with  a  paste  of  putty-potBder  and  oil,  are 
corded  up,  and  made  to  roll  backward  and  forward  under  the  weighted  wooden 
slab  of  the  potmUng  mae^m  for  four  hours  more.  The  next  process  is  to  remove  them 
from  the  canvas,  and  agitate  them  in  a  vessel  with  soft-soap  and  water,  to  remove  the 
oil  and  putty>powder,  and  next  to  dry  them  in  ash-wood  saw-dust,  lliey  are  now 
highly  polished  and  well  tempered,  but  not  all  of  exactly  the  same  length,  nor  are  the 
eyes  perfect;  they  are  therefore  passed  to  ii  person  who,  by  nice  management  of  a  small 
gauge,  sorts  them  very  quickly  into  certain  lengtlis  (cnening),  and  arranges  them  all  in 
one  direction  [heading).  They  tlien  pass  on  to  be  drilled,  an  operation  requiring  great 
nicety,  as  the  small  oval  holes  have  to  be  so  polished  all  round,  as  not  to  cause  any  fric- 
tion  on  the  thread  In  sewfDgvrith  them;  a  clever  workman  will  drill  and  polish  the  boloB 
of  70,000  needles  per  week.  The  needle  is  now  practically  finished,  but  many  minor 
operatioDS  are  considered  necessary  to  produce  higb-flnish;  these  we  purposely  omit,  to 
aroid  complicating  our  description.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  little 
instrument,  which  costs  so  much  labor  for  its  formation,  has  by  these  operations 
acquired  immense  value.  The  wire  of  wLich  the  ordinarily-sized  needles  are  made  is  so 
thin,  that  6i  lbs.  go  to  form  74.000  needles.  Of  ordinary  sized  needles,  2f  millions 
weigh  8  cwt.  and  are  worth  rather  more  than  flOOO,  although  the  steel  wire  of  wUcfli 
Ibey  were  made  waa  only  worth  |75  at  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture. 

XXKSISS,  The,  a  cloflter  of  flve  rocks  on  the  w.  point  of  the  Tsle  of  Wight,  pyram- 
idai  in  form:  their  tops  are  white,  and  of  a  chalky  formation;  their  ba^es  black;  they 
are  curloasly  streaked  throughout  with  strata  of  black  flint;  a  Hcht-house  has  been 
placed  on  the  outer  one,  the  light  being  at  an  elevadon  of  409  ft.  They  were  probably 
caused  by  the  waves  beating  against  the  sharp  cliffs  of  the  island,  and  their  gradual 
washing  away  ]b  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  But  three  of  the  rocks  are  noticeable 
now.  the  tallest  one,  some  180  ft.  In  height,  having  fallen  iuto  the  water  in  1764. 

HEEF  OR  HEEF8,  PnsTBR  the  Elder,  ir>70-16ril  ;  b.  Antwerp.  His  numerous  archi 
tectural  pidntings  usually  represent  church  interiors  illuminated  with  the  glow  of 
torches  or  of  candles.  He  waa  distinguislied  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  perspective, 
by  which  he  was  able  to  give  great  effect  to  a  small  canvaa.  His  treatment  was  deli- 
cate, refined,  aad  extraorainarily  clear ;  he  understood  the  harmonious  modulation  of 
colors  and  the  power  of  chiaroscuro,  hut  he  generally  intrusted  the  painting  of  the  figures 
introduced  Into  bis  pictures  to  Teniers,  Franks.  Breughel,  and  Van  Thulden.  His  works 
•re  to  be  found  la  Uio  galleries  of  Dresden,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Gotha.  His  son,  Pietek 
Nssn,  was  also  a  painter,  but  had  less  talent.   He  was  a  pupil  of  the  younger  Steenwi  jk. 
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HXEtE,  Hbkrt,  1708-1823  ;  b.  London  ;  studied  law  wliile  qaite  young,  butgftre 
up  that  profession  for  literature.  He  was  a  well-known  poec  and  critic,  and  published 
Odea,  and  other  Foettu,  1817 ;  delivered  Lecture*  on  ShaJeemeare,  1819.  and  published 
DranuiHe  and  Miacellaneout  Poetry,  1823,  and  Bomanee  of  English  Hilary,  in  8  vols., 
1827.  In  the  latter  year  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  English  poets  of  tlie  period 
from  Chaucer  to  Gowper,  puollahed  after  fata  death  as  Literary  Stmairu.  He  com- 
mitted suicide  while  temporarily  Insane. 

H££LT,  Hgnrt  Adahb,  D.D.;  b.  Y.,  1880  ;  graduated  at  Hobart  colleee  184S,  and 
was  tutor  there  until  1851 ;  became  assistant  rector  in  Calvary  church  (Prot.  Epis.), 
Utica,  in  1852,  and  in  1854  rector  of  Christ  church,  Rochester.  He  returned  to  Hobart 
college  as  chaplain  1863.  He  was  appointed  assistant  to  Trinity  church,  New  ToA; 
and  rector  of  Trinity  chapel  two  yean  later.  In  1867  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
lUne. 

XEEX'TBBE.   See  Meliacba. 

VEEHVOE',  or  NiMACH,  a  t  of  Indii^  In  tlie  territory  of  Qwolior  (q.v.),  near  the 
n.w.  border  of  Malwa,  820  m.  s.w,  from  Delhi,  on  a  slightly  elevated  ridge  rising  from 
a  well- cultivated  plain.  It  {a  1613  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  native  population  is  only 
about  6800;  but  Neemuch  has  acquired  importance  on  account  of  a  British  canton- 
ment established  here  in  1817.  Prior  to  the  sepoy  mutiny  of  1867-69  the  officers'  quar- 
ters comprised  about  80  bungalows,  beautifully  situated  among  gardens  ;  but  all,  ex- 
cept a  single  bungalow,  were  destroyed  in  1857  by  the  mutineers,  who  massacred  the 
Europeans,  and  kept  possession  of  the  fort  for  some  time,  till  it  was  captured  by  brig. 
Stuart  after  a  ^ge  of  fourteen  days.  The  sltuadon  of  Neemuch  Is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  healthy  In  India ;  the  climate  Is  agreeable,  the  nights  cool  even  in  the  hot 
season,  the  winter  seldom  so  cold  as  to  make  Ires  requisite,  and  frosts  very  rare. 

■BXVAH,  city  In  Winnebago  co..  Wis. ;  on  the  Fox  river,  at  the  outlet  of  lake  Winne- 
bago, and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Wisconsin  Central  railroads;  14  miles  n.  of  Oshkosh,  the  county  seat.  The  river  is 
navigable  by  steambMits  between  Neenah  and  Fond  du  Lac,  and  also  affords  fine  water- 
power  at  the  fbrmer  city.  Neenah  contains  several  public  parks,  public  library,  national 
banks,  electric  light  phints,  d^y  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  Imnber,  saw,  and  pi^wr 
iuUIb;  and  is  noted  both  as  an  important  lumber  mart  and  as  a  popular  summer  resort. 
Pop.  '90,  5,088. 

HXEH,  Abnould  or  Aart.  van  dbr,  1619-88 ;  b.  Amsterdam  ;  Bometlmes  called 

the  "  moonlight  painter."  His  usual  subjects  are  villages  with  fishermen's  huts  along 
the  lianks  of  canals.    He  is  most  successful  in  his  moonllgltt  pieces. 

KXEB' WINDXH,  a  small  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  n.  w.  comer  of  the  province  of  Liege, 
is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  victoiy  mined  \(j  the  French  under  Luxembourg 
over  the  English  under  William  III.  (July  ^,  1698) ;  uid  also  for  the  defeat  of  the 
French  under  Dumouriez  by  the  allies  under  the  prince  of  Ooburg  (March  18, 179^ 

VEE8  TON  ESEaXEOX,  Chbutian  Oottpried  Daniel,  1776-1868 ;  b.  Germany : 
educated  at  the  Darmstadt  gynmasium  and  the  university  of  Jena.  He  studied  medi- 
elae,  after  practicing  whidS,  for  a  short  time,  he  was  called  to  the  cliair  of  botany 
at  the  university  of  Erlangen.  He  was  soon  made  president  of  the  Le(>po1dine  academy 
of  naturalists,  and  professor  of  botany  at  Bonn,  where  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
era  (tf  a  new  botanical  institution.  In  1^  he  accepted  the  posts  of  professor 
of  botany  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Breslau.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  agitations  which  preceded  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  and  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  a  Breslau  religious  organization  nam^  ttie  Kri^UeatheHken,  and  aiming 
at  various  charitable  and  humanitarian  purposes.  He  lived  at  Berlin  for  a  time  in  1848, 
participating  in  the  democratic  agitation  then  at  its  height  throughout  Europe.  Be* 
turning  to  Bresku,  he  established  a  "fratemi^  of  workingmen,'*^with  the  ot^Ject  of 
dUfusing  education  among  laborers,  mtuntainlng  humony  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers, etc.  This  society  excited  the  hostility  of  the  government,  which  ordered  him 
to  dissolve  his  connection  with  it.  A  prosecution  was  soon  instituted  against  him  for 
living  with  a  woman  without  having  been  divorced  from  his  wife.  Both,  this  prosecu- 
tion and  his  deposition  from  the  chair  of  botany  in  1852,  were  supposed  to  l>e  due  to 
political  motives,  and  the  distrust  felt  by  the  government  for  his  democratic  principles 
and  influence  with  the  laboring  classes.  Deprived  of  his  salan^,  he  had  to  sell  his  library 
and  his  collection  of  botanical  specimens.  In  spite  of  his  reformatory  activity,  and  his 
researches  in  regard  to  spiritualism,  in  which  he  was  a  believer,  he  found  time  to  ocn- 
tinue  Ills  botanical  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  first  botanists  ot  Europe.  In  his 
Handbook  ef  Botany,  1821,  he  developed  the  theory  advanced  by  Gioethe  in  \AsMetamor- 
phona  Fianta.  that  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  only  variations  of  the  leaf.  This  wwk 
had  beenpreceded  by  his  .FVi»A  Water  Algee,  ISU;  hy  Syetem  I^Stngi  and  %>ongeii.  1816; 
and  by  Ptant  Subtianee,  1819,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Bothe  and  Bischof.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1888.  Qenera  et  Speeiea  Aaterearum;  in  1886,  Syitema  Laurirutrum;  and  in  1841, 
Ftorm  Afnom  AvatraUarU  lUvatrationM  Monografkiem.  In  1853  appeared  the  first  volume 
td  his  E/ntwrtal  St^metogy  ef  Nature.  He  was  a  spedaliat  on  cryptogamous  plantsi  and 
la  thb  branch  of  botany  his  chief  work  is  Natural  Calory  ^  fka  Sv^owan  Wattr-Idm- 
w»ft  1888-881  ^ 
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n  BZUT  SBfiVO  is  the  title  of  a  writ  issued  by  the  court  of  chancery  to  prevent 
u  individual  leaving  the  Icingdom,  unless  he  gives  security  to  abide  a  decree  of  that 
oonrt.  The  writ  whu  originally  resorted  to  in  cases  of  attempts  against  the  ufety  of  tlie 
state,  but  is  now  issued  in  cases  where  an  equitable  debt  or  demand  is  sous^t  to  be  sub- 
stantiated by  a  bill  or  proceeding  in  chancery.  Tbe  writ  is  only  granted  wTiere  the  party 
usually  resides  within  tlie  jurisdiction.  It  resembles  the  process  which  is  known  in  the 
common-law  courts  as  arresting  and  holding  to  bail,  and  in  Scotland  as  arresting  a  pcr- 
•on  >n  medUationefaga. 

HE  XXEAI  KEFUBUCA,  another  nams  for  the  writ  ne  exeat  rcffm  (q.v.),  the  word 
republic  or  state  being  substituted  for  kingdom.  The  writ  is  rarely  tised  In  the 
United  States,  and  chiefly  in  cases  Involving  a  breach  of  trust  or  offloal  administra- 
tion.  This  writ  is  formally  abolished  by  statute  in  N.  Y.  and  in  most  other  states. 

HUT,  Fttux,  17d8-1829 ;  b.  at  Geneva,  bwitzerland.  He  received  his  early  educa^ 
tkm  from  bia  widowed  mother,  who  was  distinguisfaed  for  piety.  u>d  had  occasional  les- 
Bons  from  some  pastor  of  his  native  canton.  His  favorite  authors  in  youth  were  Plutardi 
and  Rousseau,  and  he  was  fond  of  mailiemntics  and  natural  history.  At  an  early  age  be 
was  placed  with  a  floiist-gardener,  and  at  17  entered  tlie  arniv,  that  he  might  not  longer  be 
a  burden  to  bis  poor  mother.  His  excellent  character  and  fidelity  soon  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  sergt.  His  strict  religious  principles  and  the  purity  of  his  life  provoked  Ihe 
hostility  of  bis  associates,  and  he  decided  to  leave  the  army.  Being  advised  to  enter 
the  ministr^r  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1819,  and  offered  himself  as  a  catechist  or 
pariah  missionary.  The  first  years  of  his  missionary -life  were  spent  in  the  cantons  of 
Genera,  Neufcliltel,  Bern,  and  the  Pays  do  Vaud.  In  1831  he  went  to  the  destitute 
disblct  of  Grenoble  in  France,  and  afterward  to  Mens  in  Isire.  Rell^ous  scruples  pre- 
venting his  being  ordained  in  tbe  established  church  of  Geneva,  and  his  beioK  a  for- 
eigner rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain  ordination  from  tlie  Protestant  church  of  France, 
he  went  to  Eugland,  and  having  been  onlained  in  1823  by  the  Congregationalists  he 
returned  to  Mens,  tbe  scene  of  liis  former  labors.  But  his  heart  was  with  the  destitute 
on  the  mountains,  and,  turning  away  from  those  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  he 
went  to  tbe  hi^  Alps,  and  labored  with  great  courage  and  zeal  amon^  the  descendants 
ttf  the  Vaudois  in  the  wild  picturesque  valleys  of  Queyras  and  FreyssmiSres.  Here  he 
preached,  organized  schools,  dedicated  churches,  laboring  incessantly  among  those  lonely 
ftona  and  drenry  mountaina  His  pastoral  work  was  performed  m  a  poor  Alpine  dis- 
&ict,  comprising  17  isolated  villages  within  n  circuit  of  80  miles.  In  one  part  of  his 
parish  the  people  were  so  degraded  as  to  be  scarcely  removed  from  the  condition  of 
oarburians.  *  As  they  needed  education  and  were  unable  to  pay  a  teacher,  he  became 
school-master  as  well  as  preacher.  They  became  so  much  interested  that  they  built  a 
Mdiool-house,  he  directing  tbe  workmen  and  acting  himself  as  architect  and  mason, 
^hausted  1^  these  labors  be  Tisited  the  baths  of  PKmibidres,  but  returned  to  Geneva 
without  permanent  bmeflt.  Companies  of  the  poor  people  of  the  Alpine  valleys  made 
long  journey  on  foot  through  the  snow  to  see  their  beloved  dying  pastor. 

HX0APATAX',  a  t.  and  chief  port  of  British  IndU,  In  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and 
district  of  Tanjore,  124  m.  8.s.w.  from  Madras,  on  a  small  estuary  of  one  of  the  many 
small  southern  mouths  of  the  Cauvery,  one  of  the  earliest  Portuguese  settlements  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  A  chief  branch  of  industry  is  the  expression  of  oil  from  the 
cocoa-nnt  and  from  oil-seeds.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  wlUi  Ceylon.  As  the  depth 
on  the  harbor  bar  Is  from  2^  to  3  ft.  vessels  are  obliged  to  load  and  discharge  by  lighters. 
Negapatam  Is  a  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  railw»  of  India.  It  waa  the  capital  of 
the  Dutch  poesesslons  In  India,  but  was  taken  by  the  British  In  1781.   Pop.  '91, 51,221. 

HXGATITX,  in  photography,  is  that  kind  of  photographic  picture  in  which  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  tbe  natural  obj^t  are  transposed;  the  h^h  lights  being  black,  and  tlie 
deep  shadows  transparent,  or  nearly  so.  Negatives  are  taken  on  glass  and  paper  by 
Various  processes,  and  should  indicate  with  extreme  delicacy,  and  in  reverse  order,  the 
various  gradations  of  light  and  shade  which  occur  In  a  landscape  or  portrait.  A  nega- 
tive differs  from  a  positive  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  case  it  is  required  to  produce 
a  deposit  of  pure  metallic  silver  to  be  viewed  by  refieOed  light;  while  in  the  tatter, 
density  to  tranmiUed  light  is  the  chief  detdderatnm;  accordingly  inoiganic  reducinc 
aad  retarding  agents  are  employed  In  the  development  of  a  [K^ttve,  while  those  oi 
orguilc  origin  are  used  in  the  production  of  a  negative.  Adopting  the  collodion  proc- 
ess (which  nas  aimoat  completely  replaced  every  other)  as  a  type  of  the  rest,  the  condi- 
tions best  adapted  for  securing  a  good  negative  may  be  briefly  indicated,  leaving  it  to 
Uie  reader  to  apply  tbe  princtplea  involved  to  any  process  he  may  desire  to  practice. 

The  poesesBion  of  a  good  lens  and  camera  being  taken  for  granted,  and  favorable 
oonditioos  of  vell-directra  light  being  secured,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  establish  a 
proper  and  harmonious  relation  between  the  collodion  bath,  developer,  and  time  of 
expoanre.  A  recently  iodized  collodion  will  generally  be  tolerably  neutral,  in  which 
case,  if  the  developer  be  at  all  strong,  and  the  weather  warm,  the  bath  should  be 
decidedly  add,  or  fogffing  will  be  the  result.  Should  the  collodion,  however,  be  red 
with  free  iodine,  a  mere  trace  of  acid  in  the  bath  will  suflSce.  while  the  development 
may  be  much  pndonged,  even  in  warm  weather,  without  fo^ng.   If  the  simple  fact 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  tbe  presence  of  acid,  either  in  tbe  bath  collodion  or  derclorper, 
retards  the  rediiclQe  action  of  the  developer,  it  will  suffice  to  ^de  the  operator  in 
many  difficulties.  The  value  of  a  negative  consists  in  the  power  it  gives  of  miUtiplybig 
positive  proofs.    See  Positive  Pbinting  ;  also  Photooratht. 

mOATITE  QtrAVTITISB  are  generally  defined  as  quantities  the  omratdte  of  "poal- 
Uve"  or  "  numerical "  quantities,  and  form  tbe  first  and  great  point  of  duference  between 
algebra  as  a  separate  scietfce  and  arithmetic.  In  the  oldest  treatises  on  algebra  they 
are  recognized  as  distinct  modifications  of  quantity,  and  existing  apart  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  [Misitiye  quantity.  In  later  times,  this  opinion  was  vigorously  combated  by 
many  mathematicinns,  among  whom  Vieta  occupied  a  prominent  place;  but  the  mora 
emiticnt  analysts  retained  tbe  old  opinion.  Newton  and  Euler  distinctly  assert  (he 
existence  of  negative  quantities  as  quantities  less  than  zero,  and  the  latter  supports 
bis  opinion  by  the  weli-kuown  illustration  of  a  man  who  has  no  property,  and  is  £S0 
in  debt,  to  whom  £50  requires  to  be  given  in  order  tliat  he  may  luve  nothine.  -After 
•U,  tills  discusdoB  ia  little  more  than  a  verbal  quibble,  thouai  interesting  from  the 
prominent  position  it  for  a  long  time  held.  It  liad  its  rise  in  the  difficulty  ot  satisfj^ng 
tbe  requirements  (>f  a  constantly  progressing  science  by  the  use  of  signs  and  forms 
retaining  their  original  limited  signification,  ^t  was  soon  felt  that  the  limited  interpre- 
tation must  be  given  up;  and  accordingly  an  extension  of  signification  was  allowed  to 
signs  and  modes  of  operation.  -4-  ana  — ,  which  were  formerly  considered  as  merely 
.  symbols  of  the  arithmetical  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction,  were  now_  considered 
as  "  general  cumulative  symbols,  tbe  reverse  of  each  other,"  and  could  signify  gain  and 
loss,  upward  and  downward,  right  and  left,  same  and  opposite,  to  and  from,  etc.  Apply> 
ing  this  extended  interpretation  of  signs  to  a  quantity  such  as  —4,  we  obtain  at  once  a 
true  ideaof  a  negative  quantity;  for  if -f  4  signifies  4  in.  abooetkccriain  level,  —4  sienifiea 
4  in.  belov)  that  level,  and  therefore,  though  a  positive  quantity  in  ilself  (a  negative  being, 
strictly  speaking,  an  impossible  existence),  it  may  be  fairly  considered  to  oe  less  than 
zero,  as  it  expresses  a  quantity  less  by  4  than  0  inches  above  the  level.  Keeping  this 
Idea  in  view  it  has  been  conventionally  agreed  to  admit  the  existence  of  n^;ative  quan- 
tities as  existing  jwr  K.  The  only  errors  which  can  flow  from  this  arise  from  miunter* 
pretaUott  of  results,  for  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  additioo,  subtractioa.  muld- 
plication,  and  division  are  unaffected  by  the  extended  Interpretauon  of  signs.  The 
following  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  an  extended  interpretation  of  the  negative 
sign,  sbowing  at  the  same  time  bow  much  more  general  are  the  ideas  convej[ed  by  alge- 
braic expressions  than  by  ordinary  language:  If  at  tbe  present  time  a  fatber  is  60  years, 
and  his  son  20  years  old,  when  will  the  father  be  three  times  as  old  as  his  son.  Tbia 

goblem  when  solved,  gives  —6  as  the  number  of  years  which  must  elapse  before  the 
tiler's  is  three  times  the  son's.  Now,  at  first  sight,  this  result  appears  to  be  absurd, 
but  when  we  consider  the  terms  of  the  problem,  its  explanation  is  easy.  The  questioa 
asked  pointed  to  a  number  of  years  to  come,  and  had  tbe  result  turned  out  to  be  pottUttt 
such  would  have  been  the  case,  and  tbe  fact  of  its  being  nerative  directs  us  to  look  in  a 
"  contrary"  direction,  or  backward  to  time  pott;  and  this  la  zonnd  to  satisfy  the  problem 
as  five  years  "  i^"  the  fatber  was  45  and  bis  son  15. 

Negative  quantities  arise  out  of  the  use  of  general  symbols  in  subtraction,  as  in  the 
fcvmnla  a— o,  where  we  may  afterward  find  that  b  is  greater  than  a.  Bee  SuBTBAcnoir. 

nOAVnE,  a  city  In  Marqnette  oo.,  Mich.:  <ni  the  Chicago  and  Korthwestem,  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore,  and,  Atlantic,  and  the  Marquette  ana  Ishpeming  railroads;  10 
miles  w.  of  Marquette,  the'  co.  seat.  It  is  In  the  great  Iron  region  of  the  State,  on  a 
ridge  called  tbe  '4ron  mountain,"  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  1100  feet  above  tbe  level 
of  Take  Superior,  which  is  12  miles  distant.  The  city  contains  several  graded  public 
schools,  high  Bcboo]  (cost  $40,000),  public  and  high  school  libraries,  waterworks  supplied 
from  Teal  lake,  In  the  city  limits,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  national  bank, 
and  nearly  a  dozen  productive  iron  mines  within  the  city  limits.   Pop.  '90,  0,078. 

HBOLET,  James  Scott,  b.  Fenn.,  1826;  was  a  student  at  Western  university;  entered 
the  Mexican  war  as  a  private,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  enlisted  within  8  days  a 
brigade  of  Tolunteeis  for  8  montbs,  and  was  appointed  brig.gen.  April  19, 1861;  fou^l 
with  the  army  of  tbe  Ohio  ia  Alabama  and  Tennessee;  was  in  command  at  Lavergne 
Oct.  7, 1663,  where  he  defeated  Andeis(m  and  Forrest;  promoted  to  maj.gen.  for  nis 
bravery  at  Stone  River,  Dec.,  1862,  and  served  In  the  Georgia  campaign.  As  a  repub- 
lican, he  represented  Pittsburg  in  congress  1868-75  and  1886-%7. 

NEOLIOEVOZ,  in  law,  such  want  of  due  diligence  and  caution,  though  unaccom- 
panied by  injurious  or  criminal  Intent,  as  will  give  ground  for  a  civil  action  for  damages 
or  will  justify  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  obligation  to  exercise  caution  may  arise  from 
a  contract,  express  or  implied,  or  from  a  rule  or  presumption  of  law;  and  the  degree  *A 
care  and  caution  which  must  be  exerdsed  varies  greatly  under  different  circumstances. 
■Where "a  contract  is  for  any  reason  contrary  to  law,  negligence  in  carrying  out  Its  pro- 
Tisions  is,  of  course,  no  cause  for  action ;  and  if  an  iafant  neglect  to  carry  out  a  contract 
Toidable  on  the  score  of  infancy,  he  is  not  liable;  though  be  may  often  be  held  for  negli- 
gence amounting  to  a  tort  and  altogether  outside  of  contract  obligations.  If  the  negli- 
gence relate  to  coutract,  only  a  party  to  that  contract  can  sue,  whoever  may  be  injured 
Sidiieetiy,  while  In  tcffta    is  the  person  raceiviog  the  actual  Injuiy  who  his  a  claim  tat 
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damaf^.  It  is  not  enough  to  constitute  a  valid  claim  that  there  has  been  a  want  of 
care;  for,  first,  the  negligent  puly  may  have  been  under  no  obligations  to  exercise  care 
toward  the  person  injured:  thus,  where  a  railway  accident  is  brought  about  by  the 
grossest  negligeuce  on  the  part  of  the  company,  if  an  individual  passenger  were  injured 
who  was  obtaining  his  passage  by  fraud,  he  would  have  no  claim,  and,  secondly, 
tboueh  the  obligation  might  exist  and  negligence  occur,  yet  it  might  be  so  slight  com- 
pared with  the  nature  of  the  transaction  as  to  make  it  obviously  unjust  to  hold  the  negli- 
gent party.  Again,  if  the  injured  party  has  himself  been  negligent  and  has  thus  "con- 
tributed" to  his  own  damage,  he  wdl  have  no  action.  This  principle  of  "contributory 
negligence"  is  based  upon  public  policy  in  part  and  in  part  upon  the  belief  that  a  loss 
brought  upon  a  plaintiff  by  liis  own  act  should  not  give  him  compensation.  But  it  is 
not  a  Eood  bar  to  an  action  to  prove  that,  if  the  plaintiff  had  not  done  a  certain  act,  he 
woula  not  have  been  injured;  the  negligence,  lilce  that  of  the  defendant,  must  have  been 
actual,  and  care  required  of  him  by  some  legal  or  natural  obligation.  It  is  generally  held 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  defendant  as  to  contributory  negligence;  that  is,  the 
plaintiff  or  injured  party  will  be  supposed  to  have  acted  with  due  care  until  the  contrary 
Is  shown.  The  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  presents  many  diflflcult  questions  on 
trial,  not  so  much  as  to  the  law,  asin  determiamg  the  respective  rights  of  the  parUesaud 
the  degree  in  wliich  either  was  or  both  were  negligent  By  the  oMiunon  law,  if  death 
were  occasioned  by  negligence,  no  action  for  damagescould  be  had  by  the  near  relatives; 
but  by  an  English  statute  and  by  similar  enactments  in  most  of  the  states  of  this  country, 
suit  may  be  brought  by  the  administrator  or  executor  In  behalf  of  a  husband  or  wife  or 
next  of  Kin,  wherever  death  has  been  caused  by  negUgence  or  wrongful  act.  Where  the 
origiosl  injurv  has  been  increased  by  the  willful  act  or  negligence  of  the  plaintiff,  he 
cannot  include  the  more  remote  damage  in  his  claim.  Thus,  where  physic^  injury  is 
received  and  medical  care  is  refused — tlie  refusal  resulting  in  permanent  loss  of  health 
which  would  otherwise  not  have  followed— there  can  be  no  claim  for  damages  on  that 
account.  Every  man  is  bound  so  to  use  his  own  proper^  as  not  to  injure  another.  Thus, 
the  owner  of  animals  which  are  vicious  or  have  a  contarious  disease  Is  bound  to  keep 
fiiem  under  proper  restndnt;  and  the  digger  of  a  pit  on  liis  own  land  is  liable,  if  it  be 
near  an  unfenced  hi^way  and  unprotected.  Professional  men  are  bound  to  exercise  a 
fair  average  skill  in  their  profession.  A  superior  is,  in  general,  responsible  for  the  negli- 
gence of  an  agent  or  employee  when  acting  in  the  scope  of  his  employment,  but  the  ser- 
vant is,  in  turn,  liable  to  the  master.  Most  Important  decisions  as  to  the  degree  of  care 
required  of  railroad  corporations  may  be  seen  in  Redfield  on  Railroads.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  extraordinary  care  is  demanded  of  all  public  carriers.  As  to  negligence 
by  public  officers  in  performing  their  official  duties,  see  Office.  Three  degvecB  of 
care  or  diligence  and  corresponding  degr^  of  ne^t^oce,  are  usually  described,  appor- 
tioned to  tne  relative  circumstances  and  responsibilities  of  the  parties:  where  one  is 
required  to  use  but  slight  care  and  is  responsible  only  for  gross  negligence;  where  he  is 
required  to  use  ordinary  care  and  is  liable  for  ordinary  neglect;  and  wbere  he  is  required 
to  use  very  great  care  and  is  responsible  for  but  slight  neglect.  This  classification 
is  applied  more  especially  to  the  subject  of  Bailments  (q. v.).  Where  the  bailment 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailor,  but  slight  care  is  required  of  the  bailee;  where  the 
benefit  is  mutual,  as  in  cases  of  biriniF,  ordinary  care  is  required;  and  where  tJie  bailee 
Is  the  only  one  who  benefits  by  the  bailment,  extraordinary  diligence  is  required  and  the 
aUg^test  negligence  will  give  cause  for  action.  The  exceptions  to  the  second  statement 
are  the  bailments  to  common-carriers  and  innkeepers  where  public  policy  requires  that 
a  very  great  degree  of  care  should  be  exercised.  Negligence,  not  coexistent  with  any 
crinunal  intent,  mav  in  certain  cases  constitute  a  crime.  Thus,  where  the  negligent  act 
of  one  man  results  in  the  death  of  a  second,  the  circumstances  may  make  the  nrst  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  So  where  an  officer  of  the  law  allows  a  prisoner  to  escape,  not  having 
been  tamp^ed  with,  but  through  mere  carelessness,  be  is  criminally  guilty.  The  subject 
of  negligence  may  be  found  treated  in  detail  In  Sliearman  on  NegUgmee,  Addison  and 
HUliardon  Torta,  Redfield  on  EaUtvad  Law,  and  Bishop  on  Oriminal  Law. 

WBQOtlASLK  PAPEB.  See  Bnx  of  Excbaitoe  ;  Exceanqe. 

nSBXai,  Aixnre  TOR,  1790-18S8 ;  b.  in  the  Tyrol ;  constructed  the  first  Swiss 
railroad,  from  the  German  border  to  Ztirich.  also  the  first  Austrian  railroad,  completed 
1841 ;  the  Austrian  Northern  railroad  secured  him  as  chief  inspector,  wbidi  position  he 
held  till  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  public  works.  In  1866  he  assumed 
full  charge  of  all  Austrian  railroads,  from  which  p<wltion  he  was  called,  two  years  later, 
by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  superintend  the  cuttii^  of  the  Suez  canal,  at  whitOi  work  he 
spent  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

nOSI'TOB,  or  Negrillos  {^nish,  diminutive  of  negroes),  is  the  name  given  by 
the  Spaniards  to  certain  negro-like  tribes  inhabiting  the  interior  of  some  of  the  Phllip- 
mne  islands,  and  differing  essentially  both  in  features  and  manners  from  the  Malay 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  archipelago.  They  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the 
negroes  of  Guinea,  but  are  much  smaller  in  size,  averaging  in  heimt  not  more  than  4  ft 
8  in.,  whence  their  appellati<m  of  Negritos,  or  little  negroes.  They  are  also  called 
the  Spaniards  JRyrAltw  del  Mimie,  from  tbeir  inhabitiiig  the  mountainous  districts  for  the 
moat  part;  and  one  of  the  islands  where  they  are  moat  numerous  bnrs  the  name  of 
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2tla  da  lot  Negroa.  These  Negritos  are  also  known  by  the  names  Aeta,  Aigta,  Ite,  Inapta, 
and  Igolote,  or  Igorote.  They  are  described  as  a  short,  small,  but  well-made  and  aclire 
people,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  projecting  like  that  of  the  African  nwroes.  the  hair 
moBc  woolly  or  fnzzled,  and  the  oomplexioQ  ezceedlnffly  daiic,  if  not  quite  so  black  as 
that  of  the  negroes.  The  Bpaniuds  describe  them  as  less  black  and  less  u^y  than  the 
negroes — Menot  ti^tm  y  mmot  fiot.  All  writers  concur  In  speaking  of  them  as  sunk  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  eavagedom,  wandering  in  the  woods  aod  mountains,  without  any 
fixed  dwellings,  and  with  only  a  strip  of  Dark  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Their  only 
weapons  are  £e  bow  and  arrow;  and  they  live  upon  roots,  wild  fruits,  and  any  sort  of 
animals  that  they  can  surprise  in  their  haunts  or  conquer  in  the  chase.  By  the  Malayn 
they  aie  despised  and  hated;  and  the  buffalo-hunters  In  the  woods,  when  they  meet  with 
them,  do  not  scruide  to  shoot  them  down  like  wild  beasts  or  game.  "It  has  not  come 
to  my  knowledge,  says  a  Spanish  writer,  "  that  a  family  of  these  negroes  ever  took  up 
their  abode  in  a  village.  If  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  make  smves  of  them,  thepr 
will  rather  submit  to  be  beaten  to  death  than  undergo  any  bodily  fatigue;  and  it  is 
impossible,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  bring  tliem  to  labor."  The  same  writer,  an 
ecclesiastic,  speaks  of  them  as  gentle  and  inofFensive  in  their  manners,  whenever  he 
himself  came  in  contact  wiUi  toem;  and  although  informed  that  some  of  them  were 
cannibalB,  he  was  not  inclined  to  believe  the  repo^  Dr.  Carl  Scberzer,  the  historian  of 
the  ctrcDmnavigation  of  the  Notara,  when  at  Manilla,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
N^rltagirl,  whom  he  thus  describes:  "  This  was  a  gtrl  of  about  13  or  14  yearsof  age, 
of  dwan-like  figure,  with  woolly  hair,  broad  nostiils,  but  without  the  dark  skin  and 
wide  everted  Upa  which  characterize  the  negro  type.  This  pleasiag- looking,  symmetri- 
cally-formed  girl  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  Spaniard,  apparentlpr  with  the 
pious  object  of  rescuing  her  soul  from  heathenism.  Hie  poor  little  N^^lla  hardly 
vnderetood  her  own  mother-tongue,  besides  a  very  little  Tagu,  so  that  we  had  consider- 
iWlffTlWl8rilig4g  understanding  each  other. 

An-Uiiiiu^  Fu  UpllUtti^i  Uliitements  the  Negritos  are  found  onlv  in  five  of  the  Philip- 
pine idands— namely,  Luzoq  TBflHftlit!liP'"*'''y>  Negros,  and  Mindanao — and  are  esH- 
mated  at  about  26,000  souls.  '  RemnantsBWfeP'  ^^^^  however,  in  the  interior  of  some 
of  the  other  islands  in  the  Eastern  archipelago*^  ^  scattered,  also,  though  in 
small  numbers,  through  certain  iahmds  of  Polyn^fct  T**®y  "®  altogether  an  island 
people,  and  are  hence  treated  of  by  Prichard  under  theSSg^K"**'*"'  Pelagian  negroes. 
By  Dr.  Pickering  they  are  treated  of  as  a  distinct  race,  rraSF'^^S  Papuan,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  the  (Ummutive  stature,  the  general  absenceift*^  beai^,  the  projecting 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  or  the  inclined  profile,  and  the  exagSfi^J™  features. 
The  hair,  also.  Is  more  woolly  than  that  of  the  Papuans,  thou^TMH?^-®5"^"K  ™' 
of  the  negnws  in  knotty  closeness.  By  Latham  the  Negritos  are  ctrfP''^,  ""^^  J™ 
subdivision  of  Oceanic  Mongolidio,  C,"  which  subdivision  is  furthermSCl^  "y^™ 
into  the  designation  of  "  Ampfamesians"  and  "  Eeleenonesians."  The  NegT**"  ™ 
the  Phlliiiplne  islands  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  islands  embrace«r^*^®L~^ 
latter  designation,  as  New  Quinra,  New  Ireland,  Solomon's  Isles,  Louisiade,  nC^  ^ 
doDia,  and  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Except  in  the  last-menlioneir 
howerer,  the  Negritos,  strictly  speaking— that  is,  the  blackish  people  with  woolly' 
do  not  meponderate  over  the  other  native  tribes  less  stroo^y  marked  with  negro^ea^f™; 
while  In  Tasmania  itaelf  the  race  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  amounting  at  prel^^ 
to  not  more  tiian  two  or  three  dozen  souls.  Dr.  Pickering  Is  of  opinion  that  the  N^' 
rito  race  ' '  once  occupied  more  space  than  it  does  at  this  time,  and  tliat  it  has  in  mjuS 
instances  preceded  the  dissemination  of  other  races."  We  conclude  with  a  description  |r 
a  Negrito  native  of  Erromango  (the  island  where  the  missionary  Williams  was  muft 
dered),  supplied  to  Dr.  Pickering  by  Horatio  Hales,  his  associate  in  the  United  States 
exploring  expedition:  "He  wasabout  S  ft.  high,"  says  Mr.  Hales,  "slender  and  long\ 
limbed ;  he  had  close  woolly  hdr,  and  retreating  arched  forehead,  short  and  scanty  ^e-  v 
brows,  and  nnall  snub  nose,  thick  lips  (efftccially  the  upper),  a  retreating  chin,  and  that 
projection  of  the  jaws  and  lower  part  of  the  face  which  is  one  of  the  oi^inctive  char- 

acterisdca  of  the  negro  race  Placed  in  a  crowd  of  African  blaclts.  ihsK  was 

nothing  about  him  by  which  he  could  have  been  distinguished  from  the  nsL"  See 

tPAFOA  ;  POLTNXSIA. 

n  eSO,  Rio.    Bee  Rio  Nboro. 

VEOBOSS  (from  the  Spanish  word  Tiegro,  black;  Lat.  niger)  is  the  name  given  to  a 
considerable  branch  of  the  human  fomily.  possessing  certain  i^ysdcal  characteristics, 
which  distinguish  it  in  a  very  mwked  degree  from  the  other  branches  or  varieties  of 
mwikhid— more  en>ecially  the  8o^»lIed  whites  or  Europeans.  In  Blumenbach's  five-fokl 
division  of  mankind  the  negroes  occupy  the  first  place  under  the  variety  EMopian, 
which  likewise  embraces  the  Kaffcrs,  Hottentots,  Australians,  Alforians,  and  Oceanic 
negroes.  In  Latham's  threefold  division  they  are  placed  among  the  AUaTiUda,  and 
form  the  primary  subdivision  of  Negro  Atiantida  in  that  author's  cuuuiflcation;  while  ia 
Filtering's  eleven-fold  dlvirion  they  occupy  the  last  place  in  his  enumention  of  the 
Mess  of  mankind. 

Both  Prichard  and  Lattuun  atrongly  protest  arainBt  the  c<nnmon  vmx  of  looking  upon, 
lha  tenn  n^ro  as  vnraymoiu  with  Airlean.   "  It  ought  to  be  temanbered,"  si^  the 
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fmner,  "  that  the  word  negro  ia  not  a  national  appellation,  but  denotes  the  ideal  trpe 
constituted  bv  the  assemblage  of  certain  physical  cbarycteristics,  which  is  exempUflea  tn 
the  n^Tea  oz  Ouinea  in  western  Africa,  and  in  their  descendants  in  America  and  tha 
West  Indies."  And  Lattum  in  like  manner  obserres:  "  No  fact  is  more  necessaiy  to 
be  remembered  tlian  the  difference  between  the  negro  and  African;  a  fact  which  is  well 
verified  by  reference  to  the  map.  Here  the  true  negro  area — the  area  occupied  by  men 
of  the  black  skio,  thick  Up,  depreBBed  nose,  and  woolly  hair — is  exceedingly  small ;  as 
small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  continent  as  the  area  of  the  district  of  the  stunted 
Hyperboreans  is  in  A^,  or  that  of  the  Laps  in  Europe.  Without  goine  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  a  dark  complexion  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  Mrica,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  hue  of  the  Arab,  the  Indian,  and  the  Australian  is  the  prevalent 
color.  To  realize  this  we  may  ask.  What  are  the  true  negro  diatiicts  ?  and  what  those 
other  than  negro  ?  To  the  former  belong  the  valleys  of  the  B«ie^,  the  Gambia,  the 
Niger,  and  the  intermediate  rivers  of  the  coast,  parts  of  Budania,  and  parts  about  8en- 
uaar,  Kordofan,  and  Dnrfdr;  to  the  latter  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
desert,  the  whole  of  the  Kafler  and  Hottentot  areas  s.  of  the  line,  Abyssinia,  and  the 
middle  and  lower  Nile.  This  leaves  but  little  for  the  typical  negro."  Bearing  in  mind 
this  limitation  of  the  primitive  area  of  the  nqpro,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  speak  of  his 
prominent  i^iysical  cb«actertBti(». 

The  n^rohas  a  black  skin,  unctuous  and  soft;  woolly  hair;  thick  lips;  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  prognathic,^r  projecting  like  a  muzzle;  the  skull  long  ana  narrow;  and 
a  low,  retreating  forehead.  jThe  skull  of  the  negro  is  remarkably  solid  and  thi<^,  so 
that  in  fighting  they  often  butt  against  each  other  like  ranis,  without  much  damage  to 
either  combatant;  and  It  is  likewise  so  flat  that  burdens  are  easily  carried  upon  it. 
According  to  Camper's  lateral  admeasurement,  the  bend  of  the  negro  shows  an  angle  of 
70",  while  that  of  the  European  shows  one  of  80°,  on  which  difference  of  10',  as  he  consid- 
ered, depends  the  superior  beauty  of  tbe  latter.  There  is  not  much  dependence,  however, 
to  be  placed  on  such  a  mode  of  admeasurement;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Blumen- 
l»dk*8  vertical  method.  According  to  this,  a  considerable  difference  would  appear  to 
ezistbetween  the  skull  of  the  negro  and  tliat  of  the  European.  "But,"  says  Dr.  Irichard, 
"  I  have  carefully  examined  the  situation  of  the  foramen  magnum  in  many  negro  skulls; 
in  all  of  them  its  position  may  he  accurately  described  as  being  exactly  benind  the  trans- 
verse line  bisecting  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  basis  cranii.  Ttiis  is  pr«!isely 
tlie  place  which  Owen  has  pointed  out  as  the  general  position  of  the  occipital  hole  in  the 
human  sknlL     In  those  skulls  which  have  the  alveolar  process  very  protu- 

berant, the  anterior  half  oTlhe  line  above  described  is  lengthened  In  a  slight  degree  by 
this  circamstance.  If  allowance  is  made  for  it,  no  difference  is  perceptible.  The  differ- 
ence Is  in  all  instances  extremely  slight;  and  it  is  equally  percet)tible  m  heads  belongin; 
toother  races  of  men,  if  we  examine  crania  which  have  prominent  upper  Jaws.  If  s 
line  is  let  fall  from  the  summit  of  the  head  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  basis 
tJie  occipital  foramen  will  he  found  to  be  situated  immediately  behind  it ;  and  this  is  pre- 
dsely  the  case  in  negro  and  in  European  heads."  There  is,  in  fact,  neither  in  this 
respect— the  conformation  of  the  n^ro  skull — nor  in  any  other,  solid  ground  for  the 
^miion  hazarded  by  some  writers,  and  supported  either  through  igDorance  or  from  inter- 
ested motives  by  many  persons— that  the  negro  forms  a  connecting  link  between  tbe 
hitler  order  of  apes  andthe  rest  of  mankind.  The  difference  Is  certainly  considerable 
b^een  the  highest  European  and  the  typical  negro,  but  the  gulf  between  them  both 
and  the  highest  of  the  simiee  is  so  nearly  of  the  same  width  that  tbe  difference  is 
•carcely  dlsunguisbahle.  But  tbe  skin,  hair,  skull,  lips,  maxillary  [jroflle,  and  general 
facial  appearance  of  the  negro,  are  not  the  only  features  that  distinguish  him  in  a  great 
d^ree  from  the  European,  and  seem  to  stamp  him  as  a  distinct  variety  of  the  humw 
race.  "In  the  negro,"  says  Prichard,  "  the  bones  of  the  1^  are  bent  outwards.  Soem- 
mering and  Lawrence  have  observed  that  tbe  tibia  and  'fibula  in  the  negro  are  more  con- 
vex in  &ont  ttian  in  Europeans;  the  calves  of  the  le^^  are  very  hi^,  so  as  to  encroadi 
upon  the  hams;  the  feet  and  hands,  but  particularly  the  former,  are  flat;  and  the  oa 
cucis,  instead  of  being  arched,  is  continued  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  other  bones 
of  the  foot,  which  is  remarkably  broad.  As  to  the  suppmed  excessive  length  of  the 
fore-arm  in  the  negro,  a  circumstance  also  dwelt  upon  as  showing  an  approach  to  the 
anthropoid  apes,  facts  are  altogether  against  the  statement;  there  being  no  greater  differ- 
ence than  is  observable  in  individuals  of  any  other  variety  of  mankind.  In  stature  the 
negro  is  veiy  much  on  a  parwith  tiie  European,  oftm  reaching  0  ft.,  and  rarely  declining 
bM>w  five  and  a  half.  Into  the  discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  blackness  of  tbe  skin  in 
the  negro  we  have  not  space  to  enter.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  depend  upon  the 
greater  amount  of  pigment  cells  in  the  rete  lialmghh,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
cutaneous  glands,  as  compared  with  the  skin  of  Europeans.  In  the  skin  of  the  negro 
thne  is  much  oily  matter,  and  he  perspires  profusely,  which  serves  to  keep  him  in  health. 
Of  the  hair  of  the  negro.  Dr.  Prichard  remarks  as  follows:  "I  am  convinced  that 
the  negro  has  h^r  properly  so-called,  and  not  wool.  One  difference  between  the  hair  of 
a  n^ro  and  that  of  a  European  consists  in  the  more  curled  and  frizzled  condition  of  the 
fwmer.  This,  however,  is  only  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  crispation,  some  European 
ludr  bring  likewise  *erv  carisp.   Another  difference  is  the  greater  quantity  of  colmliig 
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matter  or  ^gment  in  the  bair  of  the  negro.  It  Is  rery  probable  that  this  quality  is  coa^ 
nected  with  the  former,  and  is  its  cause,  though  we  cannot  determine  In  what  manner 
one  depends  upon  another;  but  as  these  properties  varr  Bimultaneouslr,  and  are  in  pro- 
portion one  to  another,  we  may  Infer  that  they  do  not  depend  upon  independent  causes." 

The  negroes,  in  tbelr  native  seat,  comprise  various  inaepeadent  tribes,  which  are  thus 
classified  and  enumerated  by  Dr.  Latham:  1.  Western  Hegro  Atlantida,  embracing  the 
"Woloffs,  Sereres,  Serawolli,  Mandingos,  Pelups,  etc. ;  Fantis,  etc. ;  the  Qh&,  the  Whidah. 
Malia  and  Benin  tribes,  the  Qrebo,  etc.  2.  Central  jl^egro  AilaiUida,  embracing  the  Tar- 
riba,  the  Tapua,  Haussa,  Fulalis,  Cumbri,  Sungai,  Eissiir,  Bomu,  etc. ;  Begharmi,  Man- 
dara,  Mobba,  Furiaos,  Koldagi.  3.  ESattem  Ne^ro  Atlantida,  embracing  the  Shilltik, 
etc.;  Q&mamyl,  Dallas,  etc.;  Tibboo,' Qongas.  This  list  might,  of  course,  lie  still  fur- 
ther enlarged  by  reference  to  the  works  of  Barth,  LiTin^tone,  Speke,  and  other  travel- 
ers, whose  researches  have  tieen  published  since  the  appearance  of  I>r.  Latham's 
VarwUe*  of  Man,  in  1860.   See  Africa. 

While  these  several  tribes  have  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  &ey  yet  bear  a  strong 
^neral  resemblance  to  each  other,  not  only  in  their  physical  appearance,  but  in  their 
intellectual  capacities,  moral  instincts,  customs,  and  manners.  The  negro  intellect  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  Inferior  not  only  to  the  European,  but  to  tliat  of  many 
primitive  races  not  as  yet  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  while  it  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  Australians,  Bushmen,  and  Esquimaux.  Some  tribes  are  sunk  in  the  lowest 
deptbs  of  barbarism,  and  are  either  ferocious  savins,  or  stupid,  sensual,  and  indolent. 
This  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  according  to  Prichard,  where  the  exaggerated  negro 
type  is  discernible,  as  among  the  Builoms,  Papals,  and  other  tribes  on  the  coast  of  West- 
em  Guinea;  also  among  the  tribes  near  the  slave  coast,  and  in  the  bight  of  Benin,  where 
the  Blave-tnde  has  been  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent.  In  other  parts  they  show  a 
capacity  for  practicing  the  arts  of  life.  They  are  ingenious  in  the  construction  of  their 
dwellings,  they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  worlting  of  iron  and  other  metals,  they 
manufacture  arms,  dress  and  prepare  the  skins  of  auimals,  weave  cloth,  and  faliricate 
numerous  useful  household  utensils.  Neither  are  they  altogether  deficient  in  a  knowled^ 
of  agriculture.  These  marks  of  civilization  are,  for  the  most  part,  apparent  in  the  dis- 
ti'icta  either  wholly  or  partially  converted  to  Hohammedanism.  Mungo  Park,  in  his 
Account  of  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  describes  it  as  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  with 
houses  of  two  Btwies  high,  having  flat  roofs,  mosques  in  every  quarter,  and  ferries  con- 
veying men  and  horses  over  tlie  Niger.  "The  view  of  this  extensive  city,"  he  sfqra, 
"  the  numerous  cauoes  upon  the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and  the  cultivated  state 
of  the  surrounding  country,  formed  altogether  a  prospectof  civilization  and  magnificence 
which  I  little  expected  to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa."  *'AI1  tribes  of  negroes  appear  to 
be  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  show  no  little  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  musical 
Instruments.  They  also  express  their  hopes  and  fears  in  extemporary  songs.  Where 
Mohammedanism  has  not  been  introduced,  tbe  religion  of  the  negroes  is  nothing  but  a 
debased  feHdi  worship.  They  make  fetishes  of  serpents,  elephants'  teeth,  tigers'  claws, 
and  other  parts  of  animals,  at  the  dictation  of  their  fetish  man,  or  priest.  They  also 
manufttcture  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  which  tliey  worship;  and  yet,  under  all  this,  tti^ 
have  some  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  They  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  are  per- 
petuallvpracticing  incantations  to  ward  oC  the  baneful  influence  of  tlieir  spiritual  ene- 
mies. Their  relif^on,  in  fact,  is  one  altogether  of  fear;  and  as  this  generally  leads  to 
cruelty,  we  find  them  for  the  most  part  TndifFerent  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  In 
some  parts  they  even  offer  up  human  victims  to  propitiate  their  deities.  They  are  cruel 
to  their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  often  shed  blood  for  the  mere  savage  dellghl  tbey 
experience  in  seeing  it  flow  from  their  victims.  We  need  only  allude  to  the  mhuman 
eukomt,  as  they  are  called,  of  Dahomey,  and  the  Tarn  and  Adai  etutomt  of  the  Ashantees, 
as  described  by  Bowdich,  in  support  of  this  statement. 

This  same  indifference  to  human  suffering,  coupled  with  the  passion  of  avarice,  has 
doubtless  been  the  mainspring  of  the  slave-trade  carried  on  during  so  many  centuries 
between  the  negroes  and  European  traders  in  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Begun  by 
tbe  Portuguese  as  early  as  ISOtL  when  negro  sUves  were  first  imported  into  the  West 
Indies,  sanctioned  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  1611,  and  sul)sequently  by  Charles  V., 
legalized  in  England  imder  Elizabeth,  and  eventually  practiced  every  maritime  nation 
of  Europe,  this  infamous  trade  flourished  under  the  sanction  of"^  law  as  late  as  the  year 
1807,  when  it  was  happily  abolished  by  act  of  parliament  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  is  now 
treated  as  piracy  by  almost  every  civilized  nation.  Even  still,  however,  it  is  practiced 
bv  lawless  men.  notwithstanding  the  humane  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  to  suppress  it;  and  the  encouragement  which  it  has  given  to  the  petty 
chieftains  on  the  slave  coast,  and  ttie  country  l)ehind  it,  to  enrich  Uiemselves  at  tbe 
expense  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  retard 
Uie  progress  of  civilization  in  that  part  of  Africa.  "The  rei^xm  mentioned,"  says 
Pricbard,  "has  been  the  great  seat  of  tbe  exportation  of  negro  slavesi  and  the  tribes  on 
the  coast  have  been  reduced  to  tbe  lowest  state  of  physical  and  moral  degradation  by  the 
calamities  and  vices  attendant  on  that  traffic.  Throughout  negroland,  and  especially 
this  part  of  it,  tbe  inhabitants  of  one  district  in  tbe  interior,  tbe  dwellers  on  one  moun- 
tain, are  ever  on  the  watch  to  seize  the  wives  aud  children  of  the  neiriiboring  clans,  and 
to  sell  them  to  strangers;  many  sell  their  own.   Every  re<»H8,  and  almost  every  retired 
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tomer  of  the  land,  htm  been  the  scene  of  hateful  rapine  and  slaugbter,  not  to  be  excused 
or  palliated  by  the  spirit  of  warfare,  but  perpetrated  in  cold  Mood,  and  for  the  love  of 
gain." 

The  custom  of  polygamy  prevails  among  all  the  jxcgro  tribes,  and  where  these  are 
coDBtituted  into  nations  or  Kingdoms,  as  in  Dahomey,  the  sovereign  has  often  as  many 
as  two  or  three  thousand  wives,  whom  he  occasionally  disposes  of  as  presents  to  bis  chief 
officers  and  favorites. 

The  langnaiEeB  of  the  various  nations  and  tribes  of  n^roes  are  veir  numerous 
Vocabularies  of  nearly  200  languages  have  been  brought  from  Africa  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Koelle.  "A  slight  examination  of  these  vocabularies,"  says  Mr,  Edwin  Norris,  "seems 
to  show  that  there  are  among  the  negro  idioms  a  dozen  or  more  classes  of  languages,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  as  much  as  the  more  remote  Indo-Qermanic  languages  do."  To 
these  negro  idioms  Dr.  Krapf  has  given  the  name  of  Mgro-ffamitie  langvaget.  These 
may  perhaps  have  affinities  with  some  of  tlie  other  African  tongues,  but  not  with  any 
of  the  great  well-defined  families  of  languages.  For  further  mformatioo  upon  thu 
subject,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Dr.  Pricbard'a  If^aiural  HUtory  <^ 
iftm,  and  especial^  to  a  learned  note  by  Mr.  Edwin  Xonia.  in  vol.  L  of  that  work,  page 
B38. 

Of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  negroes  in  the  various  countries  into  which 
they  have  been  imported  during  the  OTcvalence  of  the  slave-trade,  we  have  scarcely  room 
to  speak.  They  are  found  in  all  the  West  India  islands,  to  the  number  of  about  8,000,000; 
bi  uie  United  States,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  pnrts  of  South  America;  also  in  the  Cape  de 
Verde  islands,  Arabia,  Morocco,  etc.  In  the  British  West  India  islands  they  were  eman- 
dpated  from  slavery  in  1884,  and  in  those  belonging  to  France  in  1848.  Indeed,  slavery 
now  exists  nowhere  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  ^ufle  exception  of  Cuba.  In  the 
United  States  the  negroes  amounted  in  1880  to  6,577,^.  Many  of  these  w.ere  emanci- 

Eted  in  the  course  of  the  late  unhappy  civil  war,  all  the  negroes  of  secession  masters 
ing  dedared  emancipated  by  proclamation  of  president  Lincoln  and  act  of  the  federal 
congress;  at  the  same  time  that  lodemnities  were  promised  to  such  loyal  states  as  of  their 
own  accord  decreed  emancipation.  Negro  slavery  in  the  United  Stales  has  been  utterly 
destroyed,  and  the  great  problem  which  used  to  exercise  philanthropic  minds  has  been 
solved— the  negro  having  become  a  United  States  citizen  at  a  fearful  cost  of  blood  and 
tnaaore  to  both  th^  possessors  and  their  liberators. 

nOBO  XZOmra,  the  name  applied  to  a  remarkable  migration  of  freedmen  from 
the  southern  states  of  America,  in  the  beginning  of  1879,  ana  through  that  and  the  suc- 
ceeding vear.  On  April  7  in  the  year  named,  a  memorial  reached  Washington,  sign^ 
by  man/  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  including  ex-senators  and 
ex-representatives  in  congress,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  an  ex-minister  to  Liberia,  and  others 
without  distinction  of  party,  setting  forth  the  following  facts:  That  during  the  two  weeks 
preceding  April  7  there  had  arrived  by  steamboat  at  St.  Louis,  having  come  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi nver,  chiefly  i^m  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  as  many  as  2,000 
negroes,  including  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  with  many  of  their  children.  That 
thu  multitude  expressed  an  eager  desire  to  reach  Kansas;  and  without  exception,  so  far 
u  could  be  learned,  refused  all  overtures  or  inducements  to  return  south,  even  if  their 
passage  back  was  paid  for  them.  That  the  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  them  was 
that  of  absolute  poverty ;  they  being  clothed  for  the  most  part  in  thin  and  ragged  gar* 
menia,  and  supported  during  their  stay  in  St.  Louis  partly  by  public  but  mostw  by  pri 
Tste  charity.  The  older  ones  in  this  migration  bad  beoi  formerly  slaves  in  the  south: 
all  related  the  same  stoiy  as  to  the  causes  of  Uielr  departure  from  their  homes — great 
mivation  and  want  from  excessive  rent  exacted  for  land;  murder  of  their  colored  nei^- 
Dors;  and  personal  violence  threatened  a^nst  themselves.  The  memorial  was  accom- 
panied by  affidavits  given  by  the  oegTocs,  relating  instances  of  political  and  other 
assaseinations,  and  other  cases  of  personal  violence  and  outrage.  This  migration  contin- 
ued to  flow  steadily  northward,  and  the  colored  people  already  living  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas  were  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  imposed  upon  them  of  affording  assistance  to 
the  emigrants,  in  which  they  were  comparatively  little  aided  by  the  white  population  of 
the  north,  although  earnest  calls  by  the  press  and  by  public  speakers  were  made  in  all 
dlrectitms.  By  tiie  middle  of  April  it  was  publicly  alleged  that  certain  counties  in  Mis- 
dssippi,  and  some  river  parishes  in  Louisiana,  were  being  depopulated,  so  far  as  the 
negroes  were  concerned;  also  from  interior  points  numbers  had  fled  to  St.  Louis  by  rail. 
It  appeared,  on  investigation,  that  this  movement  had  been  a  matter  of  discussion  among 
the  negroes  of  the  gulf  states  during  several  years,  but  the  simultaneous  character  of  the 
migration  was  not  explicable  on  any  general  theoty.  Nor  was  the  reason  for  selecting 
Kuisas  as  the  concluding  point  made  clear.  The  climate  of  that  stale  was  so  severe  in 
the  early  spring  that  great  suffering  occurred  among  those  who  reached  it;  but  neither 
thhi  fact,  nor  uie  stones  of  hardships  and  dangers  which  were  industriously  circulated 
by  those  interested  in  opi>oring  the  movement,  appeared  to  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
retarding  it.  It  was  alleged  that  local  associations  had  Iwen  formed  in  the  southern  states 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  migration  nortliward.  There  was,  however,  no  evidence 
of  any  united  action  by  such  assodations.  It  was  alleged,  also,  that  the  movement  had 
been  devised  and  executed  parUy  in  the  interest  of  certain  Kansas  land  speculators,  and 
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putty  by  nilioad  companies.  Han  meetings  of  colored  people  were  held  in  New  Orieaaiu 
Vicksbun;,  and  other  sonthern  cities.  darii^[  the  spnng  of  1879,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  negro  migration ;  while  meetings  of  planteiB  and  others  emploVing  negro 
labor  were  convened,  at  which  the  dissatisfied  negroes  were  invited  to  state  their  griev- 
ances, with  a  view  to  redress,  if  practicable.  A  colored  convention  assembled  at  Nash- 
ville,  Teuii.,  on  May  7,  at  which  delegates  were  present  from  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Miseouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  The  whole  subject  of  the  conditfoy  of 
the  negro  race  In  the  south  since  the  act  of  emancipation  was  considered  in  a  report 
which  was  offered  and  adopted,  and  a  plan  to  improve  this  condition  was  submitted. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted:  "  Resolved,  Tti^  it  is  the  sense  of  this  confer- 
ence that  the  colored  people  should  emigrate  to  those  states  and  territories  where  they 
can  enjoy  all  the  rights  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  enforcra  by  the  executive  departments  of  such  states  and  territories;  and  we 
ask  of' the  United  States  an  appropriation  of  $500,000,  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  our  people 
from  the  Soutii."  By  Aug.  1,  more  than  7,000  needy  colored  refugees  had  arrived  in 
Kansas  tnm  the  soatbera  states,  and  the  flow  continued  steadily  firing  the  summer. 
Public  attention  was  diverted  from  it,  however,  and  as  an  occasion  for  popular  excite- 
ment it  gradually  died  out.  During  1880  but  little  was  heard  of  the  ezodua,  though  the 
migration  continued— not  to  Kansas  alone,  but  to  the  older  and  more  thlckty  settled 
states,  and  in  bands  of  fewer  numbers,  thus  avoiding  notice. 

HEOKO  XtnTBELST,  a  species  of  singing  which  originated  amoagthe  hegro  slaves 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  popular  at  public  entertainments.  The  sentiment  of 
the  earlier  of  these  negro  melodies  was  of  the  most  simple  kind,  the  words  mostly  broken 
English,  and  the  harmonies  confined  chiefly  to  two  chords — the  tonic  and  dominant. 
Bow  the  airs  were  composed  has  been  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry.  Some  of  them  are 
believed  to  be-  broken  down  and  otherwise  altered  old  psalm-tunes,  which  had  been 
cau^t  up  by  tiie  more  musical  of  the  negro  race.  In  some  instances,  the  sin^ng  of  the 
melodies  is  accompanied  with  grotesque  gestures;  the  effect  being  to  give  the  idea  of 
good-nature  and  love  of  fun  in  the  dark-skinned  minstrels.  Negro  melodies  may  be  said 
to  have  been  made  known  by  Mr.  D.  Bice,  who,  first  in  New  York,  in  1881,  and  after- 
ward in  London,  created  a  sensation  by  his  singing  of  Jim  Grow.  Other  songs  followed, 
such  as  Jim  aiong  Josey  and  Buffalo  Gala;  and  from  less  to  more,  there,  was  created  a 
very  characteristically  national  music,  If  the  Americans  will  allow  us  to  call  it  so.  Becom- 
ing extensively  popular,  and  addressed  to  fashionable  audiences,  this  negro  minstrelsy 
now  comprehends  a  large  variety  of  songs,  with  airs  of  a  pleasing  kind,  the  whole  mucn 
in  advance  of  the  original  negro  compositions-  For  these  improvements,  tha  world  la 
indebted,  among  othera,  to  Mr.  B.  P.  Cnriaty,  who  began  as  conductor  of  a  band  of  min- 
strels at  Buffalo  in  1843,  and  who  established  himself  in  New  Tork  in  1840.  At  firet 
his  troupe  were  called  the  "Virginia  Minstrels,"  but  afterwards  they  were  kuown  as  the 
"Christy  Minstrels."  Mr.  Christy's  great  success  in  this  species  of  entertainment  brought 
other  leaders  and  troupes  into  the  field.  In  most  cases,  the  members  of  the  negro  min- 
strel troupes  axe  only  nwroes  in  name,  with  faces  and  hands  blackened  for  the  purpose. 
See  Ohri$ti/'»  MinOrdi  Nma  Bongt,  vith  Miuie,  edited  by  J.  Wade ;  and  other  dmilar 
collections. 

ITE  GBOPOKT.   See  EnstEA.. 

KX  anos,  IsLA  DE.    See  Philifpine  IsLAims. 

NEQUKIK),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  aceraeea  (see  Maplb),  differing  from 
the  maples  chiefly  in  the  ditecious  flowers,  being  destitute  of  petals,  and  in  the  pinnated 
ash-like  leaves.  The  Common  Neoundo  or  Ash-leaved  Maple,  U  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  now  not  unfrequent  in  Britain  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

VE'QITS,  a  compound  of  either  port  or  sherry  wine  nnd  hot  water  sweetened  witii 
sugar  and  flavored  with  lemon-peel  and  spices,  it  is  a  favorite  beverage  in  England, 
and  derives  its  name  from  a  Col.  Negus,  who  claimed  to  be  the  inventor. 

BEHEKI'AH,  son  of  Hachaliah,  probably  of  royal  descent,  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerzes  Longimanus  in  his  pidace  at  Shushan  about  444  b.c. 
Having  learned  the  sad  fate  of  the  returned  colonists  in  Jerusalem,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  send  him  to  his  brethren  there  with  full  powers  "to  seek  their  welfare." 


their  safety  from  within  and  without:  refortifying  the  city  waUs,  notwithstanding  the 
hindrances  and  dangers  that  beset  him  on  all  sides;  inducing  jpeople  from  the  coun- 
try to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  city,  thus  promoting  its  prosperity;  and 
finally,  and  above  all,  rekindling  the  flame  of  ancient  piety  and  enthusiasm  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  in  the  hearts  of  the  rough  immigrants.  He  then  returned  to  Persia,  trust- 
ing to  the  new  vitality  which  his  reforms  had,  as  he  thought,  infused  Into  the  Jewish 
commonwealth.  But  not  long  afterwards— within  a  period  which  It  is  eztremdy  diffi- 
cult now  to  fix— he  had  again  to  obtain  leave  from  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  abolish- 
ing the  many  abuses  that  had  crept  in  during  his  brief  aMence  from  Jerusalem.  Hia 
energies  now  were  chiefly  directed  luninst  the  foreign  elements  mixed  up  with  the 
people,  both  privately  and  pablidy.  He  enforced  the  rigorous  ofasemtion  irf  feast  and 
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Sabbath,  and  rearranged  the  temple  service  in  accordance  with  its  primeval  purity,  pro- 
curing at  the  same  time  the  means  for  its  proper  support  by  ioducing  the  people  to  offer 
the  tiuies  as  of  old.  His  second  stay  at  Jerusalem  aeema  to  have  lasted  between  ten  and 
fifteen  yean;  but  the  d^es,  as  gathered  from  circumstantial  evidence  only,  are  exceed- 
ingly vague.  He  seems  to  have  lived  to  an  old  age,  but  the  place  and  year  of  his  death 
are  unknown.  What  was  the  part  he  took  in  the  formation  and  redaction  of  the  biblical 
canon,  cannot  be  investigated  in  this  place.  But  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that, 
among  the  reformatory  works  undertaken  by  him,  the  collection,  and  perhaps  the  edition 
of  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  included. 

The  book  known  under  his  name  (in  18  chapters)  is  believed  only  partly  his  own 
worK.  Recent  investigation  ascribes  to  him  ooly  the  first  six  chapters,  part  of  the 
seventh,  and  the  last  chapter  and  half;  the  rest  being  a  compilation  by  other  hands.  Its 
style  and  character  are  very  simple,  free  from  a^thmg  supernatural  or  prophetic.  Its 
language  resembles  much  that  of  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  and  is  replete  with  Aramaisms  and 
other  foreign,  partly  Persian  words.  Originally  considered  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  it  was  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  at  first  called  "The  Second  Book  of 
Ezra."  Gradually,  however,  it  assumed  its  present  independent  position  in  the  canon 
after  Ezra.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  or  compiled  towards  the  end  of  Nehe 
miah's  life. 

VEaSCIAS,  BOOK  of,  the  latest  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
In  some  ancient  Qreek  and  Latin  versions  called  the  second  hook  of  Ezra  or  Esdras. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  intimate  official  relations  between  Ezra  and  Nehemiafa, 
and  by  the  ^mllarity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  acted  and  wrote.  Without  the 
title,  "The  words  or  Nehemiah" — prefixed  to  the  book  in  modem  Hebrew  Bibles,  and 
retained  in  the  English  version — its  first  words,  "  And  it  came  to  pass,"  might  appear 
like  a  continuation  of  Ezra.  The  two  books,  however,  contain  internal  marks  of  inde- 
pendent authorship;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  tliat  Nehemiah  wrote  the  one 
tlian  that  Ezra  wrote  the  other.  Some,  indeed,  to  prove  the  difference  of  authorship, 
say  that  Nehemiah  exhibits  an  egotimn  in  spealdng  of  his  own  actions  from  which  Ezra 
is  free.  But  to  this  it  Is  replied  that  Ezra.  In  chapters  viiL  and  Ix.,  adopts  the  same  style 
in  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  person  which  Ndkemlah  at  greater  length  employs; 
and  that  both  authors  were  led  by  similar  circumstances  to  write  in  a  similar  way. 
While  Nehemiah  was  doubtless  the  author  of  the  book,  he  evidenUy  compiled  part  of  it 
from  historical  sources:  chapter  vii.  6-78,  was,  as  he  says,  copied  from  a  register  which 
is  found  also  in  Ezra  ii.  The  second  part,  chapters  viii.-x.,  is  said  to  be  marked  by  a 
Levitical  bias,  different  from  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  by  the  use  of  the  third  person 
instead  of  the  first  when  speaking  of  Nehemiah.  Hence,  some  critics  have  ascribed  these 
chapters  to  Ezra  or  some  unknown  writer.  But  critical  scholars  generally  consider  these 
views  without  force.  The  third  part,  chapters  xi.-xlii.,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
chiefiy,  if  not  altogether,  Nehemian's  work. 

Tbe  book  records:  Kehemiah's  sorrow  over  the  desolations  Jerusalem  and  his 
prayer  to  Ood  for  tbe  opportunity  to  rebuild  it;  the  permission  granted  him  by  the  king 
to  undertake  the  work;  his  arrival  at  the  city  and  survey  of  the  ruins,  followed  by  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls;  the  opposition  of  the  Jews'  enemies,  and  the  plans  by  which 
their  efforts  were  defeated;  the  complaint  of  the  people  against  the  oppression  of  the 
Dobles.  and  the  redress  of  tbe  evil;  the  crafty  plot  of  their  enemies,  and  its  defeat  by 
Nehetnlah's  straightforward  boldness;  the  record  of  tbe  families  that  returned  first  from 
Babylon,  followra  by  an  account  of  tbe  c^erings  made  by  the  rich  and  poor  towards 
the  work;  the  reading  of  tbe  law  by  Ezra  tbe  scritie,  accompanied  with  a  Joyful  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  the  mourning,  fasting;  ana  repentance  of  the  people, 
expressed  by  a  full  confession  of  sin  and  by  a  solemn  covenant  sealed  by  princes, 
pnests,  and  Levites,  and  confirmed  with  an  oath  by  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people, 
to  observe  the  law,  sanctify  the  Sabbath,  sustain  tlie  services  of  the  temple,  and  bring  in 
all  the  tithes;  the  selection  by  lot  of  a  tenth  of  tbe  people  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  rest  through  tlie  other  cities  of  the  land ;  the  registry  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  the  gathering  of  the  latter  from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  dwell  in  Jenis» 
lem ;  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  accompanied  with  the  offering  of  lai^ 
sacrifices  and  the  utterance  of  great  joy  which  was  heard  afar  off;  the  admisuon  of 
heathen  strangers  into  the  temple  during  Nehemiati's  absence  in  Persia,  and  their  sum- 
mary expulsion  after  his  return ;  his  enforcement  of  the  broken  covenant  to  pay  (he 
tithes,  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath  day,  and  to  refrain  from  marriages  with  the  heathen 
around  them. 

MEHLTO',  Victor,  b.  Paris,  1880.  His  instructors  in  painting  wer«  Abel  de  Pujol 
and  Oogniet.  After  residing  some  time  in  Havana,  Cuba,  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  gained  a  reputation  by  his  pictures  representing^  tbe  romance  and  poetry  of 
American  Elstoiy.  In  1870  he  waaelected  amemberof  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  "Hiawatha  and  Minne- 
baha,^and  "  Pocahontas." 

miCnZB'BT  (properly  NiLonti)  HILLS  (Skr.  nUa.  blue,  and  giri,  mountain),  a 
xeniarkaUie  group  of  mountains  in  the  s.  of  Hindustan,  entirely  isolated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  precipltooB  granite  ridge,  IS  m.  In  width,  which  connects  it  with  the  high  table> 
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land  of  Malanr  on  the  north.  Lat  11*.  10*  to  11'  88*  n..  Ions.  78*  80'  to  TriC.  Tbe 
shape  of  the  group  is  that  of  a  triangle,  of  which  one  side  faces  the  district  of  Halabat 
on  the  west.  Greatest  length,  about  40  m. ;  average  breadth,  about  16  miles.  The  base 
of  the  mountains  is  covered  by  a  dense  and  unhealthy  forest,  swarmiQg  with  wild 
animals,  among  which  are  the  ele^aat  and  tiger;  but  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  hills 
wood  is  comparatiTely  scaDty.  The  surface  of  the  group  is  undulating,  rising,-  in  the 
peak  of  Dodabetta,  near  the  center,  to  the  height  of  8,760  ft.,  the  greatest  height,  as  vel 
ascertained,  in  India  s.  of  the  Himalayas.  The  hills  for  the  most  part  consist  of  gmnite, 
covered  often  to  the  depth  ot  upwards  of  10  ft.  by  a  richly  productive  black  soil.  There 
are  several  morasses  yielding  peat,  which  is  lued  for  fueL  The  higher  lands  form 
a  fine  open  grass  country,  covered  with  the  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zone,  and 
Inhabited  by  a  most  remarkable  tribe,  the  Tkidas  or  Toruvars  (I'erdsmen).  This  tribe 
numbers  only  about  3,000  persons.  The  men  are  tall  and  handsome,  with  Roman  noses, 
fine  teeth,  and  large  expressive  eyes;  the  women  are  singularly  beautiful.  Their  religion 
is  theism;  they  have  no  idols.  Owing  to  their  great  elevation  the  Neilgherry  hills  have 
a  delightfully  cool  climate,  and  are  much  resorted  to  on  this  account  by  invalided  Euro- 
peans. The  principal  station,  aod  the  only  place  on  the  hills  that  deserves  the  name  of 
«  town,  is  Utakamand,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  7,800  ft. 
above  sea  leveL  Its  climate  is  cold  and  damp  durins  the  monsoon;  at  otber  times  it  is 
intensely  dry,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  68^. 

mnaEXBBT  miU,  Oirardinia  Letchenm^,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  vrUeea, 
nearly  allied  to  the  true  nettles,  and  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  stin^ng  power  whidi 
is  common  in  them.  It  is  frequent  on  all  the  nigher  ranges  of  the  Neilnierry  hiUs.  The 
bark  yields  a  valuable  fiber,  which  the  natives  obtain  br  flxst  boiling  the  wh<de  plan^  to 
destroy  its  stingiog  properties,  and  then  peeling  the  stalks. 

EIJEXLL,  Thomas  Hbwson,  b.  Penn.,  1826;  educated  at  West  Point,  and  after  gradu- 
ating in  1847  was  assigned  to  the  Infantry.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  organ- 
ized the  23d  Penn.  vols.,  and  commanded  the  regiment  in  the  peninsular  campaign  of 
1862.  The  same  year  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  and  at  Fredericksburg,  Marye 
Heights,  and  Gettysburg  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  6ui  corps.  In  1664  be  was  made 
major  with  brevet  rank  of  major-general  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  si^  of  Petersburg 
and  battle  of  Winchester.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Xelll  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lientenant-colonel,  did  active  work  in  the  Indian  warfare,  and  in  187&  was  made  com- 
mandant of  West  Point.   He  d.  1885,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HEILSOK,  Lilian  Adelaide,  the  assumed  name  of  Elizabeth  Aim  Brown, 
1848-80 ;  b.  Leeds,  Eng.  She  ran  away  from  home  to  London,  1863 ;  was  educated 
through  the  kindness  of  a  chance  acquaintance  ;  and  made  her  d^but  as  an  actress  at 
the  Royalty  theatre,  London,  1865,  playing  "Julia"  in  the  EuTuhbaek.  Her  success 
Was  sufficient  to  secure  her  other  engagements  in  London  and  the  provinces  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  1871  tbat  she  made  a  pronounced  hit  in  Amy  Robaart.  She  Immediately  be- 
came one  of  the  favorites  of  the  English  stage,  and  was  equally  successful  in  her  tours 
through  the  U.  S..  1873, 1876.  and  1879.  Her  chief  parts  were  the  Shakespearean  ones 
of  "  JuUet."  "  Rosalind."  "  Beatrice."  and  "  Imcwene."  In  1878she  married  Mr,  PhlUp 
hat  the  marriage  was  not  a  hap^  one,  and  sua  obtained  a  divorce,  1877. 

tnsrSA,  8ee  Holqccab. 

mS'SS,  \  t.  of  Pnuslan  Silesia,  and  a  fortress  of  the  second  rank,  is  situated  In  a 

broad  valley  on  the  Nelsse,  an  affluent  of  the  Oder,  46  m.  s.  by  e.  of  Breslau.  It  con- 
sists of  the  town  proper  on  the  right  bank,  of  the  Fiiedrich's  town,  and  of  the  Preussen 
fort  on  the  left  bank.  It  contains  two  great  squares,  has  Catholic  and  Evangelical 
churohes,  a  hospital,  theater,  etc.  It  is  an  important  railway  center,  carries  on  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  and  has  establishments  for  spinning  and  weaving.  The  entire 
pop.  in  '05  was  24,869.  Neiss^  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of  conflict,  espedali;  In  the 
Tmrty  Years'  war.   It  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  French  in  1807. 

NUW  or  Nyezhin,  an  ancient  t.  of  Little  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tchemigof, 
on  the  Oster,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper,  about  80  m.  n.e.  of  Kiev.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lithuanians  in  1320,  and  of  the  Poles  In  I.S86,  but  was  annexed  to  Russia 
In  1654.  Nejin  is  an  industrious  town  of  ('91)  44,915  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
descendants  of  Greek  immigrants  who  settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  The 
principal  branch  of  industry  Is  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Great  quantities  of  leaf 
tobacco  are  sent  hence  to  St.  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  MIttau.  The  chl^  institutions  are 
monasteries,  churches,  and  a  lyceum. 

HELATOH'  Auoubte,  1807-73  :  b.  Paris  ;  studied  with  Dupuytren,  graduated  in 
medicine  in  1886,  practiced  surgery  in  several  hospitals,  and  was  adjunct  professor  of 
the  faculty  of  Paris  from  1839  to  1851,  and  professor  of  clinicai  surgery  till  1867;  became 
&  senator  in  1868;  was  member  of  the  academy,  and  surgeou  to  Napoleon  UL;  made 
several  improvements  in  surgery,  one  of  which  was  for  the  extraction  of  stone  of  the 
bladder.  A  probe,  having  an  unpolished  porcelain  knob  at  its  end,  much  used  in  mili- 
tary surgery  for  reaching  for  lead  bullets,  is  called  N^laton's  probe.  In  conjunction  with 
Yelpeau  he  published  Itapport  mir  la  Progriit  de  la  Chirurgie  in  1867;  but  liis  principal 
voiv  Is  Elimmt  ds  PathfAogie  Ohirurgieaie,  in  5  vols.  3d  ed.,  1867-70. 
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HXLLOBS',  s  t.  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  situated  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  northern  Pennar,  20 
m.  from  its  mouth,  and  96  m.  n.n.w.  from  Madras.  It  is  irregularly  built  and  the  popu- 
lation in  some  places  much  crovded:  but  there  are  some  ^)od  streets.  The  abundant 
snpply  of  water  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  town.  Nellore  was  formerly  an  import 
taut  fortz«88.  It  is  a  curiona  clrcumatance  that.  In  the  end  of  last  century,  a  pot  fllled 
with  Roman  gold  coins  and  medals — chiefly  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Fanstf na — was  found 
under  tlie  ruins  of  a  small  Hindu  temple  at  Neltor&   Pop.  '91,  89,800. 

nXMnr,  a  co.  in  central  Kentucky,  traversed  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  tkI\- 
road;  drained  by  Salt  river.  Pop.  '90,  16,417,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  Is  slightly 
hilly  and  largely  covered  with  forests,  the  soil  fertile,  good  limestone  being  found  in 
several  parts.   Area,  880  sq.  m.    Co.  seat,  Bardstown. 

VELSOK,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Nortih  Dakota,  o^nized  188&.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sheyenne 
and  GkMMe  rivers,  and  contains  some  large  lakes;  1008  sq.  m.;  pop.  *00,  4S0S.  Co.  seat, 
Lakota. 

nUOH,  a  CO.  in  central  Vli^nia,  extending  from  the  Blue  ridge  on  the  n.w.  to  the 
James  river  on  the  B.e.,  and  drained  by  the  Tye  and  Rock  riven  and  Bockfish  creek, 
and  intersected  by  a  canal  leading  to  Sichm<Hid ;  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  16,880.  Co.  seat, 
Lovingston. 

HKUOff,  a  municipal  borough  (since  1890)  of  Lancashire  co.,  In  the  diocese  of  Man- 
chester, England.  It  has  besides  coal,  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton,  worsted 
and  silk.    It  contains  a  handsome  market-hall  and  technical  school.    Pop.  '91,  22,700. 

KSUOR,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  New  Zealand,  is  situated  at 
the  n.  end  of  South  island.  The  harbor  has  a  depth  on  bar  of  from  15  to  10  ft.  The 
railway  wharf  can  be  reached  only  by  vessels  drawing  18  ft.  and  under.  The  center  of 
the  town  is  a  hiU  rising  40  ft.  above  the  surrounding  streets,  and  laid  out  as  a  square 
with  an  Episcopal  church  in  Its  center.  Nelson  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  dty  was 
founded  In  l8il.  Psp.  6,600.  The  manufoctures  of  the  town  comprise  doth  and 
leather. 

lILMnr,  Datid,  1798-1644;  b.  Tenn.;  gniduated  at  Washington  college,  Va.; 
itmUed  medidne  in  Danville,  Ey.,  and  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  school;  returned  to 
Eentacky  at  the  age  of  19,  intending  to  practice  his  profession,  but  the  war  of  1813 
having  commenced,  he  joined  a  Kentucky  regiment  as  a  surgeon,  and  went  to  Canada. 
Returning  he  came  near  losing  his  life  from  hunger  and  lati^e,  but  was  found  and 
saved  bynls  relative.  Col.  Allen.  He  resumed  his  medical  practice  at  Jonesborough,  his 
native  town.  BeH^oosly  educated,  he  had  early  made  a  profession  of  religion,  but 
wliile  In  the  army  lie  became  an  infidel.  He  soon,  however,  became  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  and  determined  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  m 
April.  1825.  He  preached  three  years  in  Tennessee,  and  pubtished  also  at  Rogersville 
the  (kUviniatie  Mag<mm.  In  1828  he  succeeded  his  brother  Samuel  aa  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Danville,  Ky.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Miesouri  and  established 
Marion  coUege,  near  Palmyra,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  Earnestly  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  emancipation  he  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Missouri,  and  in  1886  he 
removed  to  Hlioois,  where  he  established  at  Oakland,  near  Quincy,  a  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  exhausted  his  pecuniary  means  and  the 
Institution  ^1m.  In  1686  he  published  a  work  of  great  interest — Cauaeand  Cure  of 
/f^/ldsl^— which  had  an  extensive  circulation  and  passed  through  several  editions  m 
America  and  England.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  TFtettA  and  Bonor,  but  the  manuscript 
was  lost  in  passing  from  his  hands. 

HELSOn,  Horatio,  the  greatest  of  Britain's  admirals,  was  b.  on  Sept.  29,  1758,  at 
Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolk,  of  which  place  his  father,  Edmund  Nelson,  was  rector.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Suckling,  and  through  her  he  could  claim  a  collateral  kin- 
ship with  the  celebrated  sir  Robert  walpole.  As  a  child  be  was  feeble  and  sickly;  and 
throughout  life  his  small,  frail,  and  attmuated  frame  seemed  to  consort  but  poorly  with 
the  daring  and  impetuous  spirit  wluch  "  stirred  and  lifted  him  to  high  attempts."  At 
the  age  of  18  he  entered  the  royal  narv,  commencing  his  career  in  the  SaisonnabU,  64 
guns,  commanded  by  his  uncle,  Gapt.  Suckling.  Then,  even  more  than  now.  promotion 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  profession  was  determined  by  admiralty  interest;  and  fortunately 
for  him  and  for  England,  his  uncle,  shortly  afterward  becoming  comptroller  of  tlie  navy, 
was  able  to  facilitate  his  rise.  His  promotion  was  nearly  as  rapid  as  it  could  be,  and 
before  he  was  quite  21  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  post^captain,  which  fairly  opened  the 
way  for  him  to  the  higher  honors  of  the  service,  tip  to  this  time  no  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  him  of  achieving  any  marked  distinction,  but  to  all  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  him  he  had  already  approved  himself  a  bold  and  capable  officer.  Hence* 
forward,  for  some  years,  he  was  nearly  constantly  employed  in  a  variety  of  harassing 
services;  and  in  all,  his  conduct  was  such  that  in  no  long  time  he  had  made  for  himseu 
a  brilliant  reputation.  His  growing  fame  was  as  yet,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  pro- 
fessional cirdes,  no  very  signal  exploit  having  brought  his  name 'prominently  before  the 
public.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France  the  time  had  corns 
when  he  was  to  "flame  amazement"  on  the  world  by  a  series  of  noble  deeds,  in  the  lus- 
ter of  which  all  other  naval  glo^  looks  pale.  In  his  obscurer  years,  he  seems  to  han 
been  cheered  under  what  pained  him  as  unmerited  neglect  by  that  prescience  of  a 
dsttlny,  which  lias  so  often  preluded  to  a  career  of  exceptional  qdnidor.  ^  'I^u^  ifC^'^ 


ftccasioD,  he  writes:  "They  have  not  done  me  justice.  But  never  mind.  One  day  m 
have  a  gazette  of  my  own."  And  subsequently  the  same  confidence  Is  expressed  with 
something  like  the  depth  of  a  religious  conviction:  "One  day  or  other  I  will  have  a  long 
gazette  to  myeelf.  I  feel  that  sucm  an  opporluoity  will  be  ^ven  me.  I  cannot,  if  I  am 
ID  the  field  of  glory,  be  kept  out  of  sisht;  wherever  there  ib  anything  to  be  done,  there 
FrauideTice  U  ewre  to  direct  my  steps."  In  1798  appointed  to  the  Agamemnon,  64  guns,  be 
took  a  distinguished  part,  among  other  services,  in  the  sieges  of  BasUa  and  Calvi,  la 
Corsica,  lomng  an  eye  at  the  last  of  these ;  and  in  the  celebn&d  action  of  sir  John  Jervifl 
off  cape  St  ViDcent  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  to  a  maneuver  of  extreme  and  jnasterly  dar- 
ing, executed  by  Nelson  in  defiance  of  orders,  that  officer  was  munly  indebted  for  the 
jpTendid  success  obtained,  and  tbe  peerage  with  which  it  was  rewarded.  Though  in  the 
':Dterval  an  expedition  which  he  commanded  against  Teneriffe  had  failed  disastrously, 
with  loss  to  himself  of  his  right  ann  in  tbe  assault,  it  was  on  all  hands  admitted  that 
evetylhing  was  done  on  the  occasion  whidi  skill  and  valor  in  their  highest  combination 
could  effect,  and  Nelson  on  his  return  to  England  in  1797,  was  recdved  with  general 
acclamation.  He  whs  invested  with  the  order  of  the  bath,  and  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year 
was  voted  to  him.  Being  next  ;^ear  intrusted  with  a  fleet,  he  dgulized  this  his  first  inde- 
pendent command  of  any  nuwoitude  by  the  stupendous  victory  of  the  Nile,  memoraUe 
m  naval  annals  as  the  corapletest  annihilation  of  an  enemy  on  record.  See  Aboukxb. 
Finding  the  French  fleet — to  wliich  his  own  was  considerably  inferior  in  force — skillfully 
moored  so  aa  to  defy  ordinary  attack,  he  adopted  the  novel  expedient  of  doubling  on  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  was  rewarded  with  success  the  most  consummate.  Of  the  French 
line  of  battle,  two  ships  only  escaped  to  be  afterward  captured;  and  it  was  considered 
that  solely  to  a  woimd  in  tbe  head,  w  hich  in  the  heat  of  the  action  prostrated  Nelaon,  did 
even  these  owe  thdr  temporary  safety.  Honors  were  now  from  all  quarters  showered 
upon  tiim;  and  in  particular  the  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  were  sig- 
nmed  by  the  title  bestowed  on  bim  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  a  grant  <^  £3000  a 
^ear  for  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  two  immediate  successors.  For  his  services 
immediately  subsequent,  in  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Naples,  Uia 
Neapolitan  king  rewarded  him  with  the  dukedom  of  Bronte  and  a  domain  of  £8000  a 
year.  Tlieae  last  iionon,  however,  were  in  one  sense  dearly  purcluued.  The  dingle  sus- 
nidon  of  a  blot  on  his  public  fame  is  In  regard  of  his  relatfons  with  the  coimpt  court  ctf 
Naples,  and  of  certain  questionable  acts  into  which  by  these  be  was  led.  Ttie  only  flaw 
in  his  private  character  was  his  infatuated  attachment  to  Lb^  Handlton,  tiie  wife  of  tbe 
EngliMi  ambassador,  a  woman  of  questionable  antecedents,  but  perilous  fascination,  with 
whom  he  was  here  thrown  in  contact.  The  influence  which  she  now  obtained  over  him, 
she  continued  to  the  end  to  exercise.  Early  in  life  he  had  married,  and  married  happily. 
If  to  the  charms  of  an  impure  adventuress  he  sacrificed,  on  his  return  to  England,  the 
wife  to  whom  before  be  had  been  tenderly  devoted,  it  is  not  necessary  to  iodul^  In  oom- 
menL  Let  us  compassionate  the  one  cruel  frailty  of  a  man  in  all  else  and  In  his  proper 
nature,  as  gentle  and  generous  as  he  was  bntve. 

His  next  magnificent  exploit  was  tlie  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  1801.  in  which,  after  a 
struggle  of  terrible  severity,  he  shattered  the  naval  power  of  Denmark,  and  lUong  with  it 
the  dreaded  coalition  against  England  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms.  Never  were  the 
characteristic  and  heroic  qualities  of  the  man  more  brilliantly  di^layed  than  on  tliia 
most  trying  occasion.  In  the  moral  courage  to  accept  responsibihty  at  all  hazards,  no 
man  ever  surpassed  him.  In  the  beat  of  the  battle,  his  chief,  air  Hyde  Parker,  in  deadly 
anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  what  at  a  distance  seemed  to  l>c  a  hopeless  confiict,  signaled 
him  to  discontinue  action.  "Damn  the  signall"  siud  Nelson,  when  this  was  reported  to 
him.  "Keep  mine  for  doaer  battle  flying.  That's  the  way  I  answer  such  signals.  Nail 
mine  to  the  mast."  And  with  the  cerwntr  of  professional  dis^w»  and  ruin  staring 
1dm  in  the  face  in  case  of  failure,  he  worked  out  his  grand  triumph. 

Had  Nelson's  services  here  ceased,  his  fame  would  still  have  been  assured  as  the 
greatest  of  England's  naval  heroes.  But  a  crowning  glory  awaited  him.  In  tlie  earlier 
part  of  1805,  glowing  with  fierce  ardor  and  impatience,  he  had  chased  half  round  the 
worid  a  French  fleet  of  nearly  double  the  force  of  his  own,  scusd  by  the  veiy  terror  of 
his  name;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  memorable  Oct.  31  Uiat  year,  the  desire  oC 
his  eyes  was  satisfied,  when  In  the  Bay  of  Trafalgar  be  saw  before  him  the  combined 
navies  of  France  and  Spain  moving  to  meet  him  in  frank  fight.  Of  the  glorious  con- 
summation which  followed  we  need  not  speak  in  detail.  Ere  ni^t,  the  power  of 
France  upon  the  sens  was  annihilated,  and  her  threatened  invasion  of  England  had 
become  an  abortive  dream.  But  Nelson  was  no  more.  He  died  as  such  men  wish  to 
die,  amid  the  thunders  of  his  mightiest  victory. 

The  character  of  Nelson  was,  for  a  man  of  his  greatness,  unusually  simple  and  trans- 
parent A  more  absolute  singleness  of  aim  and  aspiration  than  hia  it  is  dIfBcuIt  even 
to  conceive  of.  Literally  on  flro  with  that  ardor  and  passloD  of  enthusiasm  without 
some  tincture  of  which  scarce  any  man  perhaps  has  ever  yet  achieved  distinction,  he 
was  driven  by  it  imperiously  in  one  direction.  The  greatest  of  sailors — he  was  a  sailor 
and  little  else.  Of  his  genius  for  command  it  would  be  idle  at  lai^  to  speak.  In  cool- 
ness, foresight,  promptitude,  instant  intuitive  decision,  and  a  daring  which,  even  when 
it  seemed  at  times  to  touch  temerity,  was  yet  regulated  throughout  oy  the  nicest  calcu- 
lations of  reason,  he  has  perhaps  never  been  quite  equaled  on  the  element   His  nature 
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was  most  noVle  and  humane.  He  had  but  to  be  known  to  be  beloved;  and  of  the  tender 
chivalry  of  hia  relations  with  his  gallant  brethren  in  arms  it  la  ton<dtlnff  to  read.  See 
H/e  by  Mahan  (1897). 

■KL80V,  Saitdbl,  ll.d..  179!^1878;  b.  K.  Y.;  educated  at  Middlebury  coll^,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  for  New  York  in  1^,  and  a 
drcuit  judge  183S-S1.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  which  office  he  retained  till  1873.  He  was  a  meml>er  of  the  N.  Y.  constitutional 
convention  in  1846,  and  of  the  Joint  high  commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims  in  1871. 

Thouas.  1788-89 ;  b.  Va. ;  son  of  William  Nelson,  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia colonial  council.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  England. 
Betumlng  to  this  country  in  1761,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Yorktowu  on  the  Amily 
estates.  In  the  disputes  with  Great  Britain  he  waim^  advocated  the  colonial  cause, 
both  privately  and  in  the  house  of  burgessea  He  served  in  the  first  provincial  conven- 
tion of  1774,  and  in  the  second  of  1775.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  colonel  of  the  2d 
Va.  regiment,  but  resigned  in  1776  upon  his  election  to  the  constitutional  convention. 
In  this  body  he  introduced  a  resolution  instructing  tlie  Va.  congressional  delegation  to 
bring  before  congress  proposals  for  a  declaration  (h  independence.  He  was  elected  to 
congress  in  time  to  sign  the  declaration,  but  redgned  in  J&aj,  1777,  on  account  of  iH- 
heatth.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  when  a  BnUsh  smudrtm  under  Admiral  Howe 
was  off  the  Virmnla  coast,  be  became  commander-ln-chiei  of  the  state  troops,  and  soon 
after,  at  the  caU  of  congress,  led  a  cavalry  battalion  to  Philadelphia.  After  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  approach  of  Howe  had  subsided,  he  returned  to  the  legislature,  where 
he  resisted  the  proposed  confiscation  of  British  property,  maintaining  tluit  it  was  unjust 
to  make  private  persona  suffer  for  public  wrongs.  Early  in  1779  he  was  again  a  member 
of  congress,  and  was  again  forced  by  Ul-heolth  to  resign.  In  Hay  the  same  year,  he 
{wKanlzed  the  state  militia,  for  protection  against  a  British  for^ng  and  plundering  expe- 
dition then  invading  Virginia.  In  1780,  when  congress  had  askal  for  contributions  to 
wty  for  the  expenses  of  the  French  contingent^  '^rginia  attempted  to  raise  a  loan  of 
98,000,000.  In  the  depreciated  condition  of  the  pnUic  credit,  th^  was  little  hope  of 
negotiating  that  sum,  but  a  laige  amount  was  advanced  by  Nelson,  who  made  himself 
personally  responsible.  He  also  paid  two  Vi^inia  regiments,  which  had  refused  to  go 
south  till  they  had  received  the  arrearages  of  their  pay.  In  1781  he  succeeded  Jefferson 
as  governor.  The  British  were  ravaging  the  state,  and  Nelson  opposed  them  with  what 
miutia  he  could  muster.  He  was  &rced  to  exercise  extra  leral  powers,  but  his  acts 
were  aftorward  sanctioned  by  the  legislature.  In  command  of  tlie  state  militia  at  Uie 
sisge  at  Torktown,  he  ordered  ttie  bombardment  ot  his  own  house,  the  most  valuaUe  In 
thetovn.  He  was  already  financially  embarrsssed  hy  his  loans  to  the  eovemment,  and 
hi  his  laM  days  his  property  was  sola  to  pay  his  debts,  "Ha  resigiied  In  Aot.,  1781. 

nUMUr,  WiLLUH,  1885-(12  ;  b.  Ey.;  brother  of  Thomas  Henry,  minister  to  Chili 
1861-66 ;  johied  the  navy  In  1840,  and  in  1847  commanded  a  battery  in  the  fleet  which 
bombarded  Vera  Cruz,  keeping  up  a  continuous  cannonade  and  seconding  the 
movemeats  of  the  army  under  ^ott,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  city  and  fort.  He 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  and  south  Pacific,  and  in  1854  was  promoted  to  master, 
in  1856  to  lient  In  1868,  when  the  slave  ship  Echo  was  required  to  discharge  her 
otrgo  of  negroes  into  the  keeping  of  the  Ma^/ara,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them  to 
African  soil,  he  was  ordered  to  the  latter  veraeL  In  1861  he  was  on  ordnance  duty  at 
Washington,  and  at  the  outbresk  of  the  elTfl  war  be  was  placed  in  command  of  the  gun- 
boats on  the  Ohio,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.  commander.  Boon  after,  he  left  the  navy, 
and  entering  the  military  service,  was  ordered  to  Kentucky.  He  there  established 
recruiting  stations,  and  organized  camp  "  Dick  Robinson,"  near  Danville,  and  a  similar 
rendezvous  at  Washington,  in  Mason  county.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general, 
Sept.  1861.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April,  18t12,  he  commanded  the  2d  division  under 
Oen.  Boell,  whose  forces,  united  with  Gen.  Grant's,  were  attacked  by  the  confederate 
General  Beanr^ard,  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Richmond,  Ey.  In  1862,  when 
Looisvllle  was  threatened  with  an  attack  of  the  confederates  under  Gen.  Bra^g,  he  com- 
manded the  union  forces,  ordered  earthworks  to  be  constructed,  pressing  private  citizens 
into  the  service,  and  defending  the  position  until  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Buell  with  the 
army.  In  1862  he  was  commissioned  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  in  September  was 
fotally  shot  at  the  Gait  House,  Louisville,  by  the  union  general,  Jefferson  C,  Davis,  of 
Indiana,  in  a  personal  quarrel. 

nCLWnr,  Wolfbed.  1793-1868  ;  b.  Montreal ;  son  of  an  English  officer  ;  In  1811  la 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  St.  Denis.  In  the  war  with  the  United  Staties,  1812,  he 
served  as  surgeon.  He  was  chosen  representative  of  Sorel  in  the  Canadian  parliament  of 
1S37.  In  the  revolution  of  1887  be  was  prominent,  and  was  in  command  at  the  victoiy 
obtained  by  the  insurgents  at  St  Denis,  on  the  lUcbelieu  river,  but  was  captured  and 
sent  to  Bermuda  as  an  exile.  In  the  next  year  he  settled  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1842  returned  to  Montreal,  a  general  amnesty  having  been  declared.  He  was  a^n 
sleeted  to  parliament  from  his  former  district  m  1844  and  1845,  and  in  1851  was  made 
loqwcttv  of  prisons,  a  position  whic^  he  held  for  several  years.   He  served  as  mayor  of 
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Montoeal  two  temu  aod  was  at  the  head  of  the  Lower  Caoada  College  of  Phyddans 
and  Burgeons. 

HBLMir  BIVXB,  British  North  America,  ristog  In  the  n.  extremity  of  lake  WinnU 
pee  in  the  North-West  territory,  a  branch  of  the  Baskatchawan,  after  passing  through 
a  number  of  lakes  runs  n.e.  into  Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  is  Bometimes  c^d  Katdia* 
wan.  It  is  deep,  wide,  and  swift,  and  in  its  course  makes  many  abrupt  turns,  and  has 
many  rapids  and  falls  that  render  it  almost  unnaTigable.  That  part  of  the  area  e.  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  a  rough  country  with  a  soil  of  lAuren- 
tian  formation  except  for  100  m.  of  the  river's  course  through  the  Silurian  plain  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  In  the  former  region  one-quarter  is  arable  land,  about  one-half  is  too 
cold  for  cultivation,  and  about  70,000  sq.m.  of  timber  constitute  the  remainder.  The 
area  of  Its  basin  is  860,000  sq.miles.  West  of  Like  Winnipeg  it  txavmes  a  fertile 
country  adapted  to  wheat  culture.  Its  length  to  the  head  of  the  south  toA  of  the  Saa* 
katchawan  is  1783  m.,  and  at  its  mouth  is  York,  a  town  and  fort,  one  of  the  principal 
trading-posts  of  the  Hudaon's  Bay  fur  company. 

nLXrmO,  Ndumbium,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants  similar  to  water-lilies,  and  often 
included  under  that  name,  as  well  as  by  some  botanists  in  the  natural  order  nymphmaeem 
(q.v.);  although  by  others  coDBtltutcd  into  a  distinct  order,  nduminaeea,  differing  in  the 
want  of  albumen  in  the  seed,  and  in  the  distinct  carpels,  which  are  one-seeded,  and 
buried  in  the  cavities  of  a  larce  flesliy  receptacle ;  which  eventually  becomes  a  brood  hard 
bed,  full  of  holes,  with  the  large  seeed  luilf  huri^  In  them,  llie  flowers  and  leaves 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  water-lilies.  The  species  are  few,  and  are  found  in  the 
warm  parts  of  Asia,  In  tiie  n.  of  Africa,  and  In  North  America.  They  are  all  distin- 
guished bv  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  N".  speciosiiTn  is  the  DaTFTiAN  Bean  of  Pythag- 
oras, the  loiwi  (q.v.)  of  the  Hindus,  held  sacred  by  them  and  by  the  people  of  'ThibeL 
It  is  also  much  esteemed  and  cultivated  in  China,  and  elsewhere  in  the  e.,  for  its  seeds, 
toots,  leaf-stalks,  and  flower-stalka,  all  of  which  arc  eaten.  It  has  been  used  as  food  by 
the  Egyptians  from  remote  antiquity.  The  seeds  are  io  size  and  shape  like  acorm,  with 
a  taste  more  delicate  that  that  of  almonds.  The  root  contains  much  starch,  and  (MnieM 
arrweroot  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  it.  Slices  of  it  are  often  served  up  at  table  in 
China.  Qreat  quantities  are  pickled  wlUi  salt  and  vineunir,  and  eaten  wiu  rice.  Tho 
powdered  root  makes  excellent  soup  with  water  or  milk.  The  flowers  are  generally  rose- 
colored,  seldom  white.  The  ancient  Egyptian  mode  of  sowing  this  plant,  by  inclosing 
each  seed  in  a  ball  of  clay  and  throwing  It  into  the  water,  is  proctic^  at  toe  present 
day  in  India. — N.  luteum  is  a  North  American  species,  extending  almost  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia;  with  yellow  flowers.  The  seeds  are  sought  after  by  children  and  by 
Indians,  and  the  fannaceous  roots  are  agreeable  when  boi^d. 

NB'KAHA,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Kansas,  having  the  state  line  of  Nebraska  for  Its  n.  boun- 
dary, drained  by  the  Nenu^  and  Delaware  rivers  and  by  Vermilion  creek ;  730  sq.m.; 
pop.  '90, 10,240,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  Is  intersected  by  the  Kansas 
City,  Northwestern,  and  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  railroads.  Its  sunace  is  some- 
what hilly  and  its  soil  Is  very  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  ditiry  products.  It  la  a  fine  country  for  stock-raising,  and  Its  rlvera  furnish  excellent 
water-power.  Its  mineral  products  are  limestone,  much  used  for  building-purposes, 
sandstone,  coal,  and  gypsum.  It  has  for  that  section  a  good  supply  of  timber,  appearing 
along  the  streams,  and  on  the  bluffs,  in  groves  of  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  cotton-wood. 
Co.  seat,  Seneca. 

miCAHA.,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Nebraska,  having  the  Missouri  river  for  Its  e,  boundary, 
separating  it  from  Missouri;  Intersected  by  the  Burlington  route  and  the  Missouri  Paclnc 
railroads;  301  sq.  m.;pop,  '00,  12,980,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  Its  surface  is  hilly 
and  drained  by  the  Little  Nemaha  river,  Muddy  Creek,  and  other  small  streams.  A 
large  proportion  Is  prairie  land  with  groves  of  ash,  elm,  cotton-wood,  and  hickory, 
which  grow  along  the  river  bottoms  where  the  sol)  is  fertile,  having  a  limestone  founda- 
tion, and  producing  the  staple  products  of  the  western  states.  It  is  eminently  fitted  for 
stock-raising.  Limestone,  found  In  abundance,  is  used  for  building-purposes,  and  cml 
is  mined.    Co.  seat,  Auburn. 

mCATEL'MIA  (derived  from  the  Qr.  words  nema  a  thread,  and  hdmint,  an  intes- 
tinal worm),  is  the  term  given  by  recent  zoolo^sts  to  a  large  and  important  class  of  the 
subdivision  vermet  of  the  articulata.  The  worms  belonging  to  this  class  are  of  a  more  or 
leas  elongated  cylindrical  form.  Their  skin  is  tli^k  and  strong,  and  is  usually  wrinkled 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  body  an  annulated  appearance,  which,  however,  disap- 
pears if  the  animal  is  placed  in  water.  The  nervous  system  in  the  higher  forms  (as  the 
atearida)  consists  of  two  lateral  ganglia  at  the  anterior  extremity,  which  are  united  by  a 
slender  nervous  ring,  and  from  which  two  lateral  nervous  trunks  proceed  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body;  while  in  the  lower  forms  no  distinct  nervous  system  can  be  recognized. 
No  special  organs  of  the  senses  are  met  with ;  but  a  general  sense  of  touch  is  probably 
present.  The  digestive  organs  are  extremely  simple.  In  one  order  (the  acarUAocfphaia) 
no  trace  of  an  intestinal  canal  can  be  detected ;  in  another  order  (the  gorxUaeea\  there  Is  ■ 
mouth,  but  no  anus;  while  the  higher  forms  are  provided  with  mouth,  intestinal  canal, 
■nd  anus.   In  the  higher  forms,  a  kind  of  vascular  system  is  developed  In  the  sUii,  in 
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the  shape  of  canals,  in  which  the  nutrient  fluid  is  propelled  by  the  movements  of  the 
body.  No  distinct  respiratory  organs  can  be  detected;  but  in  some  genera  then  are 
g^ds  whose  object  is  not  clearly  known.  These  worms  are  iminsexuiu;  but  the  males 
are  comparatively  rarely  found,  and  are  always  smaller  than  the  females.  With  the 
ezcepticHi  of  two  families — the  urolabea  and  aj^iUuUda,  or  paste  and  vinegar  eels — all 
the  animals  of  thia  class  are  parasitic ;  indeed.  Cams,  in  his  Bandbueh  der  Zw^ogie  (1868), 
vol.  ii.  p.  458,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  tliat  "  probably  all  the  nematelmia  live  as  parasites, 
either  during  their  whole  lives  or  during  certain  stages  of  their  existence." 

The  nematelmia  are  sometimes  termed  round-worms,  just  as  the  platyelmia  (tapb 
wonns,  flukes,  etc.)  are  called  flat-tDorma.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  term  round- 
worm is  restricted  to  the  atearia  lumirrieoidet,  the  most  common  of  the  human  eutozoa. 

This  class  is  diviuble  into  three  very  distinct  orders— viz.,  the  acanthoeejAaUt,  which 
are  destitnteof  an  intestinal  canal;  the  tftfr^aeea,  which  possess  an  intesUiud  canal,  bat 
no  anus;  and  the  tumatoidea,  which  possess  a  perfect  intestinal  caniU,  provided  wltli  two 
oriflcea 

XEMATOrBSA  constitute  the  highest  order  of  the  nematelmia,  and  indeed  of  Intes- 
tinal worms  generally,  inasmuch  as  they  present  a  distinct  nervous  system,  a  complete 
intestine  provided  with  mouth  and  anus,  and  distinct  sexual  or^ns.  The  history  of 
their  development  is  not  fully  known ;  but  there  Lb  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  aninmls 
undergo  any  remarkable  metamorphoses,  although  some  perforate  the  intestinal  walls,  and 
become  encysted  in  parenchymatous  organs.  The  great  majority  of  the  nematoidea  are 
parasitic.  The  nematoidea  are  divided  oy  Cams  into  twelve  families,  all  the  members  of 
which  are  known  only  in  a  parasitic  ^te  of  existence,  excepting  certain  genera  of  the 
flnt  and  seotrnd  famiijr. 

Although  the  intestinal  canal  is  the  most  common  reddence  of  these  worms,  some,  as 
trichina  spiraKe,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  muscles;  others,  as  filaria  mkUnmMit,  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  others  in  the  kidneys,  lungs,  etc.  See  Ehtozoa.  For 
further  information  regarding  these  worms,  the  reader  is  ruerred  to  Eberth's  Pnftrwieft- 
vngen  uber  iVsmotodm  (4to,  1868). 

VXM  OOV.  An  abbreviation  (Latin),  for  nemina  ecnUradiotnie,  no  one  contra- 
dicting. 

HX'XEA,  anciently  the  name  of  a  deep  and  well-watered  vallev  of  Aigolis,  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  between  Cleonea  and  Phlius.  It  lies  n.  and  s.,  and  is  from  3  to  8  m.  long, 
and  more  than  half  a  mile  broad.  It  possessed  a  sacred  grove,  with  a  msgniflcent  tem- 
ple of  Zeus,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  games  called  the  Nemean  ^ames,  which  took  place 
four  times  in  two  olympiads  in  an  adjacent  woody  valley.  This  was  one  of  the  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  and,  according  to  one  legend,  was  founded  by  the  seven 
princes  who  were  combined  against  Thebes:  according  to  another,  by  Hercules  after  his 
victory  over  the  Kemean  lion.  The  games  consisted  partly  of  exercises  of  bodily  skill 
and  strength — such  as  chariot- racing,  quoit-throwine,  wrestfine,  running  in  armor,  horse- 
racing,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear,  and  archery,  and  partly  of  musical  and  poetical  com- 

Etitions.  Tlie  prize  was  originally  a  crown  of  olive  twigs,  afterwards  of  parsley.  We 
ve  eleven  odes  by  Pindar  In  honor  of  victors  in  the  Nemean  games. 

VIMES'T^  a  genus  of  marine  annelida,  the  type  of  a  family,  nemeriida,  remarkable 
for  Uie  prodigious  length  which  some  of  the  species  attain,  which,  in  their  most  extended 
state,  is  80  or  40  feet  But  the  animal  which  stretches  itself  out  to  this  length,  is  capable 
of  suddenly  cootracting  itself  to  8  or  4  feet.  The  structure  is  siAiilar  to  that  of  leeches, 
but  there  is  no  sucker.  These  annelids  feed  upon  molluscs  by  sucking  them  out  of  their 
■bells.  They  genially  lurk  in  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  sea^coast,  and  are  sometimes 
drawn  up  with  the  nets  or  lines  of  fishermen.  They  twine  themselves  Into  knots  and 
coils,  apparently  inextricable,  but  without  any  real  entanglement  The  life  history  of 
the  TiemeriidtB  is  curious.  The  embryo  has  at  first  a  ciliated,  non-contractile,  oval  body; 
from  which  there  issues  a  small  actively  contractile  worm,  leaving  behind  it  the  oval 
skin,  and  this  worm  grows  to  the  size  already  mentioned.  The  larval  state,  however, 
exhibits  a  cleft  with  raised  edges,  which  becomes  the  mouth  of  the  perfect  animal. 

VElfEBIS,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  daughter  of  Night,  was  ori^ally  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  moral  feeling  of  right  and  a  just  fear  of  criminal  actions — m  other  words, 
of  the  conscience.  Afterwards,  when  nn  enlarged  experience  convinced  men  that  a 
divine  will  found  room  for  its  activity  amid  the  little  occurrences  of  human  life,  Neme- 
sis came  to  be  regarded  as  the  power  who  constimtly  preserves  or  restores  the  moral 
equilibrium  of  earthly  affairs— preventing  mortals  from  reaching  that  excessive  prosper- 
ity which  would  lead  them  to  forget  the  reverence  due  to  the  immortal  gods,  or  visiting 
them  with  wholesome  calamities  in  the  midst  of  their  happiness.  Hence  originated  the 
latest  and  loftiest  conception  of  Nemesis,  as  the  being  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decrees  of  a  strict  retributive  providence — the  awful  and  mysterious 
avenger  of  wrong,  who  punishes  and  tiumbles  haught}'^  evil-doers  in  particular.  Neme- 
sis was  thus  regarded  as  allied  to  Ate  (q.v.)  and  the  ifumenides  (q.v.).  She  was  some- 
times called  AdrastSa  and  Rbanmusia,  the  latter  designation  being  derived  from  Rhan- 
mus,  a  village  of  Attica, where  she  had  a  temple.  She  was  represented  in  the  oldertimes 
as  a  young  virgin,  resembling  Venus;  in  later  times,  at  clothed  with  the  tunic  and  pep- 
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Iw,  sometimes  with  swords  In  her  hands  and  &  wheel  at  her  foot,  agriffln  also  haTing 
his  right  paw  apon  the  wheel ;  somethnes  in  a  diariot  drawn  grimns.  Nemeds  is  a 
frequent  figure  on  coins  and  gems. 

mCB'SnrSi  b.  Syria  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  c. ;  bishop  of  Emessa  In  the 
reign  of  Theoaoetaa  the  Great,  though  the  time  is  uncertain,  and  little  is  known  about 
his  life.  He  l^t  a  treatise  in  Greek  on  T?i«  Nature  of  Man,  which  treats  of  the  soul 
and  body.  The  obeervntions  and  theories  of  Nemesius  on  the  latter  subject  show  con- 
siderable ingenuity  and  learning.  His  description  of  the  glands,  nerves,  and  spleen 
show  him  to  have  l>een  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  physiological  learning  of  his 
time;  and,  in  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  pulse  andtheohjectof  the  bile,  have  given  rise 
to  ttu  aiq)poeition  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  tho 
functions  of  the  bile  and  liver.  In  regard  to  tlie  motion  of  the  pulse,  he  says:  "It  takes 
its  rise  from  the  heart,  and  chiefly  from  the  left  ventricle  of  it;  tlie  artery  is  with  great 
vehemence  dilated  and  contracted,  by  a  sort  of  constant  harmony  and  order.  Whue  it 
is  dilated,  it  draws  with  force  the  tiunner  part  of  the  blood  from  the  next  veins."  The 
soul  was  considered  by  Nemesius  as  formed  of  two  parts:  the  rational  part,  composed  of 
will,  memory,  and  thought;  and  the  irrational  i>art^  consisting  of  the  passions  and 
desires.   Heheliered  in  the  Platonic  teaching  as  to  the  pre-«zi8taice  of  the  bouL 

HEMl,  a  lake  in  Italy,  having  on  Its  margin  a  temple  of  Diana  famona  among 
antiquities.   It  was  called  Laeu»  Nenwrmsit  anoalso  Specmtun  Dlann,  mirror  of  Diami. 

and  is  now  known  as  Lago  di  Nemi.  It  is  17  m.  s.e.  of  Borne.  The  place  was  celebrated 
throughout  Italy  on  account  of  Its  sacred  temple,  grove  and  lake,  and  given  the  surname 
of  Nemoralls.  The  n.e.  margin  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Nemus,  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Nemi,  overlooked  by  a  feudal  castle.  It  Is  less  than  6  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, lying  Detween  lake  Albano  and  the  town  of  Velletri,  on  the  A.ppiui  Way,  in  the 
midst  of  steep  high  hills.  Its  altitude  is  1225  ft.  It  fills  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
and  has  no  known  outlet  except  a  passage  made  by  the  ancients,  which  still  serves  Ita 
original  purpose.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists  and  artists.  In  1897  the  two  long- 
buried  vessels  of  the  emperor  Callgnla  were  dlB«)vered  embedded  in  the  botUnn  of 
the  lake. 

HEXOims,  Louis  Charles  Philippe  Raphael  d'Obl^ans,  Due  de,  b.  Paris,  1814; 
2d  son  of  Louis  Ptiillppe.  In  1831  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Belgians,  but  declined, 
as  he  did  a  subsequent  offer  of  the  throne  of  Greece.  He  served  in  the  two  Belgian  cam- 
paigns, and  in  Algeria,  and  was  made  lieut. -general.  After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
the  due  d'Ori^ans,  a  bill  was  passed  conferring  the  regency  npcm  the  due  de  Nemours; 
but  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  and  he  left  France  In  1848,  and  did  not 
return  till  1870,  He  married  in  1840  YictMre-Augnste-Antolnette,  dueliess  of  Saxe- 
Cobu^,  by  whom  he  has  2  sons  and  2  daughters. 

FBHAGH,  a  market  t.  of  Tlpperaiy  co.,  Ireland,  distant  95  m.  8.w.  from  Dublin; 
pop.  '91,  4,722,  of  whom  the  Roman  Camolics  were  far  in  excess  of  Ibe  Protestants  of  the 
Episcopalian  church.  Nenagh  is  the  assize  town  of  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary,  and 
is  a  place  of  more  than  ordinary  pretensions  in  its  public  buildings.  The  ancient  keep, 
called  Nenagb  Round,  is  a  strilcing  object,  and  the  court-house,  jail,  barrack,  and  union 
workhouse  are  imposing  edifices.  There  is  a  free  school,  and  three  national  schools. 
Among  the  not  very  numerous  articles  manufactured  at  Nenaeh,  are  woolens,  tobacco, 
soap,  and  candles.  It  is,  however  a  place  of  very  conslderatuis  inland  trade,  and  cour 
tains  slate  qoairies. 

VESA.  SAHIB.  See  Kasa  Sahib. 

HXHNIUB,  a  monk  of  Bangor,  in  Wales,  who  ia  bdleved  to  ha^  lived  early  in  the 
0th  century.  Others,  but  without  authority,  place  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury. He  calls  himself,  in  his  history,  a  Briton,  and  not  a  Saxon,  and  a  pupil  of 
bishop  Elbodua,  or  Elvodug.  He  is  known  only  from  the  hiBtoty  of  Britain  aacrilied  to 
him,  Hiataria  BriUmum,  or  Sv^um  Britannm.  The  work  begins  with  a  mythical 
Mnealogy  of  Brut,  grandson  of  ^neas,  and  first  king  of  Britain.  After  a  description  of 
Uie  Picueh  emigration  to  n.  Britain,  and  the  Scotti&t  settlement  of  Ireland,  and  a  brief 
account  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  rule  in  Britain,  he  treats  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inva- 
sion and  conquest  down  to  655.  The  author  says  at  the  beginning  that  the  work  was 
compiled  "  from  the  aonals  of  the  Romans,  and  the  chronicles  of  the  fathers,  from  tho 
wriungs  of  the  Scots  and  Angli,  and  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors."  His  book  is  con- 
fused  and  often  nntmstworthy.  Its  chief  value  is  the  collection  of  legends  contained  in 
ft,  such  as  those  of  King  Arthur  and  Merlin.  It  is  in  dispute,  indeed,  it  Nennius  ever 
lived,  and  if  the  history  which  bears  his  name  be  not  a  later  forgeiy.  The  name  of 
Nennius  was  not  connected  with  it  till  the  18th  century.  Tho  muiuscnpt  contains  many 
interi>olations,  the  work  of  a  copyist  who  admits  that  he  omitted  portions  of  the  woric  of 
Nennius,  and  added  passages  of  his  own. 

NEOLOQY,  a  term  signifving  new  doctrine  or  new  statement,  and  first  used  in 
Germany  about  the  middle  oi  the  18th  c.  to  denote  the  new  statement  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  new  explanations  of  biblical  facts  wliich,  in  tiieir  developments,  became  widely 
known  as  rationaliion.  The  Neolo^sts  at  first,  professing  to  regard  Christianity  as  an 
inestimable  bleaaing  to  men  and  the  Scriptures  as  the  role  of  taiih,  prooeeded  to  explain 
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(he  doctrinefl  of  the  former  and  the  facts  of  the  latter  acoorffine  to  what  they  calied  the 
increasing  Intelligence  supplied  by  education  and  cnlturc.  Without  affirming  that  aoj- 
thing  in  the  Bible  was  false,  they  asserted  that  many  things  in  it  had  been  misunderatooo. 
Without  aseailing  the  historical  character  of  the  miracles  they  attributed  them  entirely 
to  natural  powers  and  means.  BegioDiog  with  explaining  away  the  less  important  facts, 
they  gradually  applied  the  same  process  to  the  most  vital  doctrines.  Tbos,  students  of 
the  Bible  and  of  theoU^,  as  well  as  congregaUons  and  the  people  graierally.  were  pre- 

gired  for  the  absolute  "rationalism"  which  denies  a  special  divine  revelation  in  the 
Ible.    Bee  Rationaubh. 

HX'OPKTTZ  (Or.  neophutos,  from  ixeoa,  new,  and  pkuo,  to  grow),  the  name  given  in 
early  ecclesiastical  language  to  persons  r^ntly  converted  to  Christianity.  The  word  la, 
used  in  this  sense  by  Si  F^ul  (1  Tim.  ill.  6),  and  is  explained  by  St.  Gregory  the  Oreat 
as  an  allusion  to  "  their  being  newly  planted  In  the  faith"  (Epp.  b.  v.  ep.  01).  It  differed 
from  catechumen  (q.v.),  inasmuch  as  it  supposed  the  person  to  liave  not  only  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  also  to  have  received  baptism.  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  directs  Timothy  not  to  promote  a  neophyte  to  the  episcopate;  and  this  pro- 
hibition was  generally  maintained,  although  occasionally  disregarded  in  very  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  such  as  those  of  St.  Ajnhrose  (q.v.).  The  duration  of  this  exclusion 
was  left  for  a  time  to  ttie  discretion  of  bishops;  but  several  of  the  ancient  synods  legis- 
lated regarding  it.  The  third  council  of  Aries,  and  the  third  of  Orange  in  588,  fix 
a  year  as  the  least  limit  of  prob^on.  In  the  modem  Roman  Catholic  church  the  same 
discipline  is  observed,  and  extends  to  persons  converted  not  alone  from  heathenism,  but 
from  any  sect  of  Christians  separated  from  the  communion  of  Rome.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  left  to  be  determined  by  drcumstancea  The  name  neophyte  is  also  applied  in 
Roman  usage  tofi«tofy0nla^n«dj}f^sift,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  to  the  nes&Mi 
of  a  reli^ous  order. 

HE0PLA'T0HI8T8,  the  name  given  to  an  illustrious  succession  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers who  claim  to  found  their  doctrines  and  speculations  on  those  of  Plato.  Strictly 
q)eaking,  however,  the  Platonic  philosophy — ttutt  Is,  in  its  original  and  genuine  form — 
expired  with  Plato's  immediate  disciples,  Speurippus  and  Xenocrates.  Arcesilaus  (q.T.}, 
the  founder  of  the  new  academy^  and  at  a  later  period  Cameades  (q.v.),  introduced  and 
diffused  a  skeptical  PniKMiimn,  which  gradually  de^royed  that  earnest  and  reverent 
spirit  of  intellectual  inquiry  so  charactensiic  of  the  great  pupil  of  Socrates.  The  course 
of  political  events  in  the  aocient  world  also  largely  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  same 
resulL  The  triumphs  of  the  Roman  power  had  Deen  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
national  liberties,  and  had  issued  in  a  general  deterioration  of  moral  character,  borh  in 
the  east  and  the  west.  Public  men,  especially,  sought,  above  all  tiling,  material  gratifl* 
cations,  and  came  to  look  upon  pMlosophy  itself  as  only  amoreexquleite  kind  of  luxuiy. 
It  W88  quite  natural,  ther^ore,  tnat  skepticism  and  eclecticism  should  become  the  preva- 
lent forms  of  philosophy.  Besides,  the  speculations  of  the  rider  philosophers  were 
felt  to  be  unsstisfactory.  When  men  began  to  review  the  long  succession  of  contradic- 
tory or  divergent  systems  that  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Thales  the  Milesian,  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  Greek  histoiy,  a  suspicion  appears  to  have  sprung  up  that  reality,  cer 
tainty,  truth,  whs  either  not  attainanle,  or  could  only  be  attained  by  selecting  something 
from  every  system.  Moreover,  the  immensely  extended  intercourse  of  natious,  itself  a 
result  of  Roman  conquest,  had  brought  into  tne  closest  proximity  a  crowd  of  conflicting 
opinions,  beliefs,  ana  practices,  which  could  not  help  occasionally  undergoing  a  con- 
fused  amalpunation,  and  In  this  way  presented  to  view  a  practical  eclcctUaam,  less 
refined  and  philosophical  indeed  than  the  speculative  systems  of  the  day.  but  not  essen- 
tially different  from  them.  This  tendency  to  amalgamation  showed  itself  most  promi- 
nently in  Alexandria.  Placed  at  the  Junction  of  two  continents,  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
dose  to  the  most  cultivated  and  intellectual  regions  of  Europe,  that  celebrated  city 
natur^y  became  a  focus  for  the  chief  religions  and  philosophies  of  the  andent  world, 
^re,  the  east  and  the  west,  Oreek  culture  and  oriental  enthusiasm,  met  and  mingled ; 
and  here.  too.  Christianity  sought  a  home,  and  strove  to  quell,  by  the  Ifberallty  of  Its 
sympathies,  the  myriad  discords  of  paganism.  "Greek  skepticism,"  says  Hr.  Lewes, 
"Judaism.  Platonisra,  Christianity— all  had  their  Interpreters  within  a  small  distance  of 
the  temple  of  Serapls."  It  Is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a  philosophy,  which  so  dis- 
tinctly combines  the  peculiar  mental  characteristics  of  the  east  and  the  west,  as  that  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Neoplatonists,  should  have  ori;^nated  in  Alexandria.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  but  right  to  notice,  as  does  M.  Matter,  In  his  Hittoire  ds  VBeoU  tFAtManOrie, 
that  it  soon  ceased  to  have  any  local  connection  with  the  dty.  Its  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentatives were  neither  naUves  of  Alexandria,  nor  members  of  the  famous  museum,  and 
they  had  their  schoote  elsewhere— in  Rome,  in  Athens,  and  in  Asia, 

It  IS  not  easy  to  say  with  whom  Neoplaiomtm  commencBd.  Scholars  differ  as  to  how 
madt  should  be  included  under  that  term.  By  some  it  is  used  to  designate  the  whole 
new  Intellectual  movement  proceeding  from  Alexandria,  comprising,  in  tnis  broad  view, 
the  philosophy,  Ist.  of  Phllo-JudMus  and  of  Numeniua  the  Syrian;  2d,  of  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  (CHemens  Alexandrinus.  Origen,  etc.);  8d,  of  the  gnostics;  and  4th,  of  Ammo- 
nius  Saccas  and  bis  successors.  OUiera.  again,  would  exdude  the  second  of  these 
(though  the  Alexandrian  divines  frequently  Platonize);  while  a  third  party  Is  diqKMed 
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to  restrict  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  fooith.   "Hie  last  of  these  modes  of  n^ard 

Ing  Neoplatonism  is  the  one  most  current,  and  is  periiaps  the  most  convenient  and  defl* 
nite:  yet  Bouterwek,  Tennemann,  Lewee,  etc.,  agree  in  considering  Fhilo-Judsns  (Q.v.) 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  (In  part)  contemporarr  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  first  of  the  Neo- 
piatonists — that  is  to  say,  as  the  first  who  endeavored  to  unite  the  mysteries  of  oriental 
belief  with  the  dialectics  and  Bpeculatioos  of  the  Piatonists.  AamiUar  course  was  at 
least  tnitiaUy  pursued  by  the  Curistian  fathers  of  Alexandria,  partly  from  a  predUeo- 
tion  for  tlie  philosophy  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  aad  partly  from  a  desire  to  har* 
monize  reason  and  faith,  and  to  make  their  reti^on  acceptable  to  thoughtful  and  educated 
pagans;  hence,  they  too  may,  not  withouc  reason,  be  classed  along  with  Philo,  thou^ 
their  spirit  and  aim  are  distinctively  and  even  strongly  Chiistian.  In  gnosticism,  on  the 
other  hand,  speaking  generally,  the  lawless  mysticism  of  the  east  predominated,  and  we 
see  little  either  x)f  the  spirit  or  Wic  of  Plato.  They  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  from 
the  category  of  Keoplatonists.  Regarding  Philo-Judeeus  and  the  Alexandrian  divines. 
It  must  be  noticed  that  they  wrote  and  taught  in  the  interests  of  their  own  religion,  and 
had  no  idea  of  defending  or  propagating  a  heathen  philosophy.  It  is  this  wtuch  sbrik 
Ingly  distinguishes  them  from  the  school  founded  by  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  also  from 
an  independent  group  of  pagan  teachers  and  authors  wbo  likewise  flourished  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  after  Christ,  and  whose  main  object  was  to  popularize  and  diffusa 
the  ethics  and  religlo-philosophic  system  of  Plato,  by  allegorically  explaining  the  ancient 
mysteries  of  the  popular  belief  in  narmony  with  the  ideas  of  their  master,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  blendmg  with  these  many  Pythagorean  and  Aristotelian  notions.  The  best- 
known  names  of  tms  noup  are  Autarch  (q.v.)  and  Am>uleiu8  (q.T.).  These  men  have  a 
better  claim  to  tiie  tlUe  of  Neoplatonists  than  any  of  the  others.  They  adhered  fiar 
more  closely  to  their  great  master,  and  were,  in  fact — to  the  best  of  their  ability — simplv 

eopular  expounders  m  his  philosophy.  Living  at  a  time  when  paganism  was  In  a  mori- 
and  condition,  they  sought  to  revive,  purify,  and  elevate  the  faith  in  which  their 
fathers  had  lived.  Christianity,  a  young,  vigorous,  and  hostile  system,  was  rooting 
itself  in  the  hearts  of  men  deeper  and  deeper  every  day,  and  these  disciples  of  Plato — 
tenderly  attached  to  their  ancestral  religion — felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  pre- 
serve from  going  out  the  fires  tliat  were  feebly  burning  on  the  altars  of  the  ancient  gods. 

But  these  commentators  and  expositors  of  Plato  were  not  remarkaUe  for  their  philo- 
sophical power;  a  fresh  stream  of  ufe  was  first  poured  into  the  (Ad  channels  of  Pmonfc 
speculation  by  Ammonius  Saccas  (Q-v.)  and  Plotinus  (q.v.),  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
gives  the  school  which  they  established  its  best  claim  to  the  exclusive  title  of  Sfeoplato- 
nist.  "In  no  species  of  grandeur  was  the  Alexandrian  school  deficient,"  as  M.  Baise^ 
lustly  observes  :  "genius,  power,  and  duration  tiave  consecrated  it.  Reanimating  dur- 
ing an  epoch  of  decline  the  fecundity  of  an  aged  clvilizatiou,  it  created  a  whole  family 
of  illustrious  names.  Plotinus,  its  real  founder,  resuscitated  Plato;  Proclus  gave  the 
world  another  Aristotle;  and  in  the  person  of  Julian  the  apostate,  it  became  master  of 
the  world.  For  three  centuries  It  was  a  formidaUe  rival  to  the  greatest  power  that  ever 
appeared  on  earth — the  power  of  CiiristiaQitT;  and  if  It  succumbed  in  the  struggle.  It 
onl^  fell  with  the  civilization  of  which  it  had  been  the  last  rampart"  (Lewes's  Bbig.  Mut 
Phtl.  p.  369).  The  essence  of  aU  the  Alexnndrian  speculations,  we  have  stated,  consists 
in  the  blending  of  Platonic  ideas  with  oriental  mysticism ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  Neo- 
fiaUmUtt,  strictly  so-called.  lies  simply  in  the  novelty,  audacity,  and  ingenuity  of  their 
reasonings.  They  fumed  at  constructing  a  religion  on  a  basis  of  di^ectics.  They  strove 
to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  highest,  and  the  way  in  which  they  endeavored  to  accom- 

Stish  this  was  by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  capacity  in  man  for  passing  beyond  the 
mits  of  his  personality,  and  acquiring  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  alMolute,  Uie  true 
— that  which  is  beyond  and  above  the  fluctuations  and  dubieties  of  "opinion."  lliis 
impersonal  faculty  is  called  ee^aty.  By  means  of  it,  man— ceasing,  however,  it  should 
be  observed,  to  be  individual  man,  i.e.,  AtJ7Wfi{f~-can  identify  himself  with  the  absolute 
(or  inflnite).  Plotinus,  in  fact,  set  out  from  the  lieliet  that  "  philosophy"  (i.e.,  "absolule 
truth")  is  only  possible  through  the  identity  of  the  thinker,  or  rather  of  the  subjective 
thought,  with  the  thing  thought  of,  or  the  objective  thought  This  intuitive  gnisD  or 
"Tidon"  of  the  absolute  is  not  constant;  we  can  neither  force  nor  retain  it  by  an  effort 
of  will;  it  springs  from  a  divine  Inspiration  and  enthusiasm,  higher  and  purer  than  that 
of  poet  or  prophet,  and  Is  the  choicest  "gift  of  God." 

The  god  of  Plotinus  and  the  other  Alexandrians  is  a  mystical  trinity.  In  the  exposi* 
tion  of  which  they  disolay  a  dialectical  subtlety  that  even  the  most  ingenious  of  the  school- 
men never  reached.  Yhe  divine  nature  contains  within  it  three  hypostases  (substances); 
its  basis,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  called  unity,  also  poetically  primitive  light,  etc.  This 
unity  is  not  itself  any  tnitig,  but  the  principle  of  all  things;  it  is  absolute  good,  absolute 
perfection ;  and  though  utterly  incapable  of  being  conceived  by  the  under^nding,  there 
u  that  in  man  that  assures  him  that  it— the  incomprehensible,  the  ineffable,  m.  "'It  has 
neither  quantity  nor  quality;  neither  reason  nor  soul;  It  exists  neltiier  In  motion  nor 
repose;  neither  in  space  nor  time;  it  ii;  not  a  numeric  unity  nor  a  point;  ....  It  is  pure 
esse  without  accident;  ....  it  is  exempt  from  all  want  or  dependency,  as  well  as  nom 
all  thought  or  will;  it  is  not  a  thinking  being,  but  thought  itself — the  principle  and  cause 
of  all  things."  To  the  skeptic  this  "  primitive  light,"  we  are  afraid,  will  not  seem  very 
himinoua.    From  "unity,"  as  the  primordial  source  of  all  things,  emanates  "pure 
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fntelUgence"  (ncnw— the  vemim^  of  modern  Qennan  metaphysics);  Its  reflection  and 
image,  that  bj  which  it  is  intuitively  apprehended;  from  pure  intelli^nce,  in  turn, 
emanates  the  "  soul  of  the  world  "  {psj/ehe  tou  panftu),  whose  creative  activity  produces 
the  souls  of  men  and  animals,  and  "nature-"  and  finally,  from  nature  proceeds  "matter," 
which,  however,  is  subjected  by  Plotinus  to  such  refinement  of  definition  that  it  loses  all 
Its  grosmoss.  Unity,  pure  intelligence,  and  the  world-soul  thus  constitute  the  Plotinlan 
triad,  with  which  is  connected,  u  we  have  seen,  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  emanaUon, 
the  neoeasi^  of  which  he  endeavors  to  demonstrate  by  the  most  stringent  lo^c.  Human 
4ouls,  whose  source  is  the  pure  intelligence,  arc — by  some  mysterious  fate — imprisoned 
here  in  perishable  bodies,  and  the  higher  sort  are  ever  Btrivine  to  reascend  to  their  origi- 
nal home.  So  Plotiuus,  when  in  the  agonies  of  death,  said  calmly  to  his  friends:  "I  am 
strolling  to  liberate  the  divinity  withm  me." 

l^e  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Plotinus  was  Porphyrius  (q.v.).  who  mainly  devoted 
himfielf  to  expoundmg  and  qualifying  the  philosophy  of  his  master.  In  him  we  see,  for 
the  first  time,  the  presence  of  a  distinctively  antichristian  tendency.  Neoplatonism, 
which  can  only  be  properly  understood  when  we  regard  it  aa  an  attempt  to  place  pagan- 
ism on  a  philosophical  basis— to  make  the  Greek  religion  philosophical,  and  Greek  phi- 
losophy religious — did  not  amteiotidy  set  out  as  the  antagonist  oi  Christiaoity.  Neither 
AmmoniuB  Saccas  nor  Plotinus  assailed  the  new  faith;  but  as  the  latter  continued  to 
grow,  and  to  attract  many  of  tbe  most  powerful  Intellects  of  the  age  into  its  service,  this 
latent  antipathy  began  to  show  itself.  Porphyrj-  wrote  tgainst  it;  lamblichus  (q.v.),  the 
most  noted  of  bis  pupils,  did  the  same.  The  latter  also  introduced  a  theuivic  or  "  magi- 
cal "  element  Into  Neoplatonism,  teaching,  among  other  things,  that  certain  mysterious 
practices  and  symbols  exerdsed  a  supernatural  influence  over  tbe  divinities,  and  made 
them  gnint  our  desires.  Magic  is  always  popular,  and  it  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that 
lamblichus  should  have  had  numeroxis  followers.  .lEdesius  succeeded  to  his  master's 
chair,  and  appears  to  have  had  also  a  considerable  number  of  disciples.  To  the  school 
of  one  of  them  the  emperor  Julian  belonged,  whose  patronage  for  a  moment  shed  a  gleam 
of  splendor  over  Neoplatonism,  and  seemed  to  promise  it  a  universal  victory.  Alter  a 
succession  of  able  but  not  always  consistent  teachers,  we  reach  Proclus  ^q.v.),  the  last 
great  Neoplatonist,  who  belongs  to  the  5th  c,  a  man  of  prodigious  learning,  and  of  an 
enthusiastic  temperament,  in  whom  the  pagan-religious,  and  consequentiy  antichristian, 
tendency  of  the  Neoptetonic  philosophy  culminated.  His  ontology  was  based  on  ^h» 
Triad  of  Plotinus,  but  was  considerably  modified  in  detiul;  he  exalted  "faith"  above 
"science"  aa  a  means  of  reaching  the  absolute  unity;  was  a  believer  in  Theurgy,  and  so 
naturally  laid  great  stress  upon  the  ancient  Chaldean  oracles,  Orphic  hymns,  mysteries, 
etc.,  which  he  regarded  as  divine  revelations,  and  of  which  he  considered  himself — as. 
indeed,  he  was — the  last  great  "  interpreter."  His  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion  was 
keen;  In  its  success  he  saw  only  tbe  triumph  of  a  vulgar  popular  superstition  ovei 
the  refined  and  beautiful  theories  of  philosophy;  it  was  as  if  he  beheld  a  horde  of  ba^ 
buians  defacing  Uie  statues  and  records  of  the  Pantheon.  The  disciples  of  Proclus 
were  pretty  numerous,  but  not  remarkable  for  high  talent.  Perhaps  the  ablest  of  his 
successors  was  Damasclus,  in  whose  time  tbe  emperor  Justinian,  by  an  arbitrary  decree, 
closed  the  schools  of  tbe  heathen  philosophers.  "The  victims,  says  Cousin  {fiovn 
tTHttioire  de  la  PhUoaophie  Modeme).  "of  fierce  retaliation,  and  of  an  obstinate  persecu- 
tion,  thesepoor  Alexandrians,  after  bavins  sought  an  asylum  in  their  dear  east,  at  the 
court  of  Cnosroes,  returned  to  Europe  (688  a.d.),  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  tlie  most  part  extinguished  in  the  deserte  of  Egypt,  which  were  converted 
for  them  into  a  philosophic  Thebala  "  See  Fichte.  De  PkUoiopKia  Aiw  PEoftm^  Oriffine 
(Berl.  1818):  Bouterwelt.  Philogophorum  Alexandiinorum  ao  Neo-Hatonicorum,  recenmo 
AeeuTatior  (Gfttt.  1821);  Matter,  Eami  ITielorique  mr  VEeoU  d'Alexandrie  (2  vols.  Par. 
1820):  Simon.  Rintoire  de  VEeole  (f  Alexandne  (2  vols.  Par.  1845);  Barlh^lemy  St.  Hiluie, 
2)6  FEeoU  SAI«xandrie^zv.  1845);  Lewes,  Sioffrapkieal  History  of  PhUoaophy  (1867);  and 
Ueberweg's  IIiaU>ry  of  PhUoto^y  (Translation,  Hoddcr  and  Stoughtou:  1872). 

VEO'SHO,  a  00.  in  B.e.  Kansas ;  drained  by  the  Neosho  river ;  076  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 
18,661.   Co.  seat,  Erie. 

HEOSSO  BIVEB,  rises  in  e.  central  Kansas,  In  Morris  co.,  and  after  flowing  about 
450  m.  in  a  generally  s.e.  direction,  empties  into  the  Arkansas  near  fort  Gibson.  It 
passes  througli  Morris,  Lyon,  Coffey,  Allen,  Neosho,  and  Labette  counties,  in  Ejinsas, 
and  then  enters  the  Cherokee  reservation  in  Indian  territory,  changing  its  direction 

to  8.W. 

■BOTTIEX :  a  tribe  of  orchidaceous  plants  having  the  pollen-masses  powdery, 
granular,  elastlcnlly  cohering,  and  fixed  to  a  gland  or  retinaculum ;  the  anther 
parallel  to  the  stigma,  and  persistent ;  the  cells  approximate.  They  are  terrestrial 
plants,  with  fibrous  or  tuberous  roots,  occasionally  leafless,  or  supposed  to  be  parasitic  ; 
chiefly  inhabitants  of  temperate  Asia,  Austmliu,  and  Madagascar,  but  rare  in  Africa  and 
beyond  the  tropics.  There  are  16  principal  cultivated  genera,  three  of  which — Good- 
yera,  Listera,  and  Bpiranthes— are  represented  in  the  U,  S. 

VZOZO'IC  (Gr.  new  life),  a  term  introduced  by  Edward  Forbes  to  include  all  the 
strata  from  the  tries  to  the  most  recent  deposits.    They  are  generally  divided  into  the 
two  great  groups  of  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.   This  division  is,  however,  quite  arbi- 
trary—the chief  point  of  difference  depending  on  the  occurrence  in  tbe  tertiary  deposits  ■ 
of  spedes  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  some  still  living.  There  is  n^i|^^i|^e^0IOQ|C 
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nor  petrftlogicAl  break  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  pennian  and  trias. 
Forbes  accordingly  suggested  the  obliteration  of  the  dlTlaion  between  tfae  Becondary 
and  tertiary  series,  and  the  dirlBion  of  all  geological  time  into  ^oehs— the  paleoaole  and 

the  neozoic. 

HEFAITL'  or  NEPAL,  an  independent  kingdom  of  Hindustan,  lying  on  the  sonthera 
slope  of  the  Himalayas,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Thitwt,  on  tfae  b.  and  w.  by  British  India, 
and  on  the  e.  by  Sikim,  a  protected  sUte.  Long.  80°  6'  to  88°  14'  e.  It  is  600  m.  in 
length  by  about  150  m.  in  average  breadth.  Area,  54,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  from 
2,0W,000  to  3,000,000.  The  kingdom  is  separated  from  the  plains  of  India  by  the  long 
narrow  strip  of  land,  resembling  an  English  down,  but  unhealthy,  called  the  TeraL 
which  exteuds  along  the  whole  southern  border.  North  of  this,  and  running  parallel 
wltii  ft,  is  the  great  forest  of  Nepaul,  from  8  to  10  m.  broad.  North  of  tills  sUip  Is  a 
tract  of  hilly  couatry,  and  above  that  are  two  tracts  of  greater  elevation,  the  first  of 
which  may  l>e  called  mountainous,  wtille  the  second  might  appropriately  be  called  alpine 
if  it  did  not  comprise,  among  ito  mountains,  peaks  which  like  mount  Ererest  and 
Dhawalagiri,  attain  almost  twice  the  elevation  of  Hont  Blanc.  The  principal  riven  are 
Komalli,  the  Gogra,  the  Oundak  with  its  bibatarles,  and  the  EobI.  The  climate,  most 
unhealthy  in  the  Terai,  is  healthy  and  pleasant  In  the  hlUy  and  n'onntalnous  districts, 
suggesting  that  of  southern  Europe.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich  and  fruitful,  the  moun- 
tain slopes  being  terraced  and  carefully  irrigated.  Barley,  millet,  rice,  maize,  wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  pineapple,  and  various  tropical  fruits  are  cultivated.  Iron 
and  copper  mines  are  worked,  the  minerals  being  found  near  the  surface.  The  inhabi- 
tants consist  mainly  of  two  tribes — ^the  Ghnrkaa,  whose  chief  occupation  Is  war,  and 
the  Newars,  who  are  principally  artisans.  The  capital  of  the  country  is  Ehatmandn, 
with  a  population  of  about  «>,000. 

■ZmraHE,  a  name  derived  from  two  Greek  words  meanhig  absence  of  grief,  and 
ujplied  to  a  narcotic  drug  employed  by  the  Egyptians.  Homer  relates  that  Helen  of 
Iroy  acquired  from  tbem  the  art  of  compounding  the  potion.  Dlodorua  Siculus  states 
that  the  women  of  Thebes  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  method  of  preparing  It. 
William  Smith,  author  of  Greek  and  Boman  Aniiqtiitie$,  says  of  nepenthe,  "  Among  the 
ancients,  an  Egyptian  drug,  which  had  an  exhilarating  effect,  and  which  was  suppoeed 
to  obliterate  all  sorrow  from  the  memory  of  those  who  partook  of  it— thou^t  by  many 
to  have  been  opium." 

HBPXVTHSS,  the  only  known  genus  of  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  fdsnts  called 
JfepenthOfeea,  consisting  of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  plants  with  dicBcfous  flowen^ 
natives  of  swampy  ground  in  India  and  China,  chieny  remarkable  for  their  leaves. 
Each  leaf  consists  of  a  dilated  foUaceous  petiole,  prolonged  beyond  its  f  oliaceous  part,  as 
if  it  were  the  prolongation  of  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  and  terminating  in  a  pitcher  (atkdium), 
from  wtiich  uie  name  Pitcheb  Plaitt  has  been  very  generally  given  to  the  species  of 
this  order.  The  pitcher  is  terminated  by  a  lid,  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  blade  of  the 
leal.  The  fluid  found  in  these  pitchers  is  a  secretion  of  the  plant  itself.  Insects  often 
enter  the  pitcher,  and  are  apparently  there  dissolved  and  absorbed ;  so  that  the  nepenthes 
would  rank  amongst  the  plants  called  "  insectivorous"  by  Mr.  Darwin. 

HXFHBUTS  (Or.,  nwMS),  a  cloud,  from  its  appearance.  A  unisiiicate  mineral, 
Bcapollte  group,  oocamng  In  six  or  twelve-sided  columnar,  schorly  crystals,  with  or 
irlthont  pviamidal  point;  white,  transparent,  luster  glassy  and  greasy ;  when  in  masses, 
greenish,  oluish-gray,  brownish,  or  brick  red.  Angles:  0  A  1  =  135°  65';  a  =  0.889. 
Analy^  (about),  aluminum  one-third,  rather  more  silicon,  rather  less  sodium,  traces  of 
carbon  and  potassium,  with  more  hydrogen;  atomic  combination.  Nephelite  occurs 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  volcanic  rocks,  mostly  in  grains  or  glassy  crvatals,  and  in 
metamorphic  rocks  allied  to  granite  and  gneiss,  mostly  in  stout  crystals.  The  former  is 
Bommite,  the  latter,  eleolite.  Eleolite  occurs  at  Litchfield.  He.,  with  concrinite;  la  the 
Ozark  monntains.  Ark.,  with  brookite  and  schorlomite;  in  a  boulder,  with  sodilite,  at 
Salem,  Mass.  The  earliest  name  for  nephelite  is  sommitc,  Delametherie,  1797,  from  the 
place  where  found  on  Vesuvius,  then  called  fettstein  by  Werner,  1808,  and  eteolita  (Qr. 
tlai<m,  oil),  from  its  greasy  look,  by  Klaproth.  The  name  of  HaQy,  1801,  has  survived, 
and  la  owing  to  its  becoming  cloudy  when  immersed  in  strong  acid.  It  is  also  called 
nepheline,  and  nefelina.   (Dana,  sya.  of  mineralogy,  1880.) 

HEFHX'Lirni.    Bee  Litchi. 

HS'FHSITE,  a  mineral  which  is  not  unf requently  called  Jade  (q.v.),  and  of  whichaxe- 
stone  (q.v.)  is  very  generally  considered  a  vanety.  It  is  composed  of  allca,  magnesia, 
and  lime ;  is  compact,  with  a  coarse  splintery  fracture,  very  tenacious,  sometimes  tranfr 
lucent,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  green  or  greenish  color.  It  is  lomid  In  paolte, 
gneiss  greenstone,  etc.,  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Ver^  fine  spedmens  are  Droa|:lit 
nomPersia,  Bibeiia,  and  China,  and  are  known  ns  oriental  jade.  The  kind  called  InStan 
jade  is  olive  ^^n,  and  strikes  fire  with  steel;  that  from  China  is  whitish,  and  does  trot 
strike  Are.  Nephrite  is  used  for  ornaments.  The  Turks  make  it  into  handles  for  saben 
and  daireers.  3nany  imaginary  virtues  were  once  ascribed  to  it,  such  as  the  cure  of 
lepticnte  and  of  nepliritic  (Or.  n«pArM,  kidney)  oonuflaints;  hence  its  name. 
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VZFHBI TI8,  (Gr.  nephrm,  kidney),  tuflanimatlon  of  the  kidneys  (q.v.). 

nn,  a  t.  in  Italy,  40  m.  from  Rome;  pop.  2,883.  It  was  of  Etruscan  origin.  bU 
•MM  nndo-  Rmiuui  control  la  400  B.a  Many  luteEesUugardueolOKical  ranainaaze  found 
In  tbe  vicinity. 

nPOWC.   See  John  of  Nepouuk. 

n  POS,  CoRNKLics,  a  Roman  historian,  bom  in  the  let  c.  B.C.,  but  the  place  and  pre- 
dse  time  of -his  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  Catullus.  The 
only  TOTk  of  Nepos's  which  haa  survived  (if  indeed  it  be  his),  is  a  series  of  twentv-five 
generally  brief  blocraphies  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  mostly  Greeks.  These  biogra- 
pbies  are  diatioguisheti  by  the  purity  of  their  Latinity,  the  conciseness  of  their  style,  and 
their  admirable  exhibition  of  cnaracter,  but  sufficient  care  has  not  been  exercised  in  the 
examination  of  authorities,  nor  is  the  relative  importance  of  things  duly-  regarded. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  these  biographies,  on  the  strength  of  the  titles  given  in 
the  various  M8S.,  were  generally  ascribed  to  iEmiliua  Probus,  a  writer  who  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  c. ;  but  in  1569,  an  edition  wnn  put  out  bv  the  famous  Dionysiua 
Lambinus,  who  pronounced  the  so-called  lAoei  of  ^milius  Proous  to  be  in  reality  the 
lost  work  of  Conieiius  Nepos,  Do  Vint  lUtutrHna.  His  weightiest  argument  is  drawn 
from  the  excellence  of  tlteXatln,  and  the  chastity  of  tlie  style,  bo  unliJLe  the  corrupt  and 
fluid  language  Ot  the  decUue.  Many  critics  hold  that  these  livee  ought  to  be  regarded 
at  u  •Unevution  of  the  work  of  Nepos  by  Probus.  This  hypothesis  is  not  without  its 
dfffiealtiee,  but  it  is  perhaiw  the  least  objectionable  of  any.  There  are  many  editions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Van  Btaveren  (Leyd.  1778),  of  Tzschucke 
<Oott.  1804),  and  nf  Fl&gg  (N.  Y.  ISQS)  ;  and  the  book  is  in  general  use  as  a  school-book. 
It  has  been  very  frequently  translated  Into  English  and  other  languages. 

VXFOmX  rLat.,  nepotitiepotu,  a  nephew),  means  literally  a  fondntufor  nephnot, 
and  is  used  to  denote  an  undue  attachment  for  relatives,  that  shows  itself  by  a  bestowal 
«f  patronage  by  reason  of  relationship,  rather  than  for  merit.  Much  was  said  on  this 
■abject  In  EngUnd  during  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1671  and  73,  It  was 
made  the  basis  of  an  attack,  in  the  United  States,  on  President  Orant,  1^  the  late 
Senator  Snnmer. 

nPTim,  lu  aodent  Italian  god.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  ori^nally  a  marine 
dei^  at  all.  for  the  old  Italians  were  the  very  opposite  of  a  maritime  people,  yet  his 
name  is  commonly  connected  with  nato,  to  swim;  hence,  at  an  earlier  penod  he  may 
have  borne  another  designation,  afterwards  foivotten.  When  the  Romans  became  a 
maritime  power,  and  had  grown  acquainted  with  Grecian  mythology,  they,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  usual  pracuce,  identined  him  with  the  Greek  god  whom  he  most  resem- 
bled. This  was  Pcmiddn,  also  PoUidan  (connected  with  poiot,  a  drink,  pontos,  the  sea, 
and  potamo$,  a  river).  Poseidon  appears  in  his  most  primitive  mythological  form  as  the 
god  of  water  in  general,  or  the  fluid  clement.  He  was  the  son  of  Cronoe  (Saturn)  and 
Rhea,  and  a  brother  of  Jupiter.  On  the  partition  of  the  universe  amongst  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  he  obtained  the  sea  as  his  portion,  in  the  deptlis  of  which  he  had  his  palacenear 
JEgse,  in  EulxEa.  Here  also  he  kept  his  brazen-hoofed  and  golden-maned  steeds,  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  which  he  rode  over  the  waves,  which  grew  calm  at  his  approach, 
while  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  recognizing  their  lord,  made  sporiive  homage  round  his 
watery  path.  But  he  sometimes  presented  himself  at  the  assembly  of  the  gods  on  Olym- 
pus, ana  in  conjunction  with  Apollo,  built  the  walte  of  Troy.  In  the  Trojan  war  he 
aided  with  ^  Chreeks;  nevertheless  he  subaequently  showed  himself  inimical  to  the 
great  eefr-wanderer  Ulysses,  who  had  blinded  fala  son  Polyphemus.  He  was  also  believed 
to  have  created  the  horse,  and  taught  men  its  use.  The  symbol  of  his  power  was  a  tri- 
dent, with  which  he  raised  and  stflled  storms,'  broke  rocks,  etc.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus, the  name  and  worship  of  Poseidon  came  to  the  Greeks  from  Libya.  He  was  wor- 
shiped in  all  parts  of  Greece  and  southern  Italy,  especially  in  the  seaport  towns.  The 
Isthmian  games  were  held  In  his  honor.  Black  and  white  bulls,  boars,  and  rams  were 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  him.  Neptune  was  commonly  represented  with  a  trident,  and  with 
borsee  or  dolphins,  often  along  with  Amphiirile,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dolphins,  and 
■arrounded  by  tritons  and  other  sea-monsters.   See  lUoa.,  MTtHOLoor. 

nFTinre.  SeePLAnvn. 

HXPTT7HE,  a  tp.  in  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J. ;  formed  1879  from  part  of  Ocean  tp. ; 
including  Asbuiy  ^trk  and  Ocean  Grove,  which  have  become  very  popular  watering- 
places.  Top.  "M.  8888. 

npTVU'AV,  a  teim  fonnerly  applied  to  the  geologists  who  maintained  the  aqueooa 
as  against  the  igneous  theray  of  the  tmgin  of  rocks. 

WiMAOt  at.  in  the  s.w.  part  of  Lot^t-Garonne,  a  French  department  ■  situated  on 
the  river  Balse,  16  m.  s.w.  of  Agen;  pop.  '91  (comm.),  0909.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  old  town  on  the  right  bank,  picturesque  but  in  decay ;  joined  by  bridges  to  the  new 
town  on  the  left  bank.   Rnlns  of  a  temple,  aqueduct,  and  baths,  indicate  that  a  Bmnan 
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city  once  occupied  the  site,  but  no  information  in  re^fard  to  it  Is  extant.  There  are  also 
remains  of  a  monastery  of  about  1250  A.D.;  in  latter  times  changed  into  a  castle.  N^rac 
took  the  Calvinlst  side  in  the  first  part  of  the  17th  c,  but  was  overcome  by  the  duke  of 
Uayeime  In  1821.  It  has  a  large  corn-mar^  and  a  good  tnde  tn  cardboard,  pigments, 
pfites  de  foie  gras,  and  earthenware. 

NXRAZ,  John  Claudius,  b.d.,  b.  Anse,  France,  1828;  was  educated  In  the  semi- 
naries of  Lyons;  became  a  Rom.  Cath.  missionary  priest  and  lab(n«d  In  Texas;  was 
called  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  1873,  to  take  charee  of  the^irish  of  San  Fernando;  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  San  Antonio,  1881.   He  d.  In  lw4. 

KSKBTTDDAH,  or  NabbadX,  a  tiv«r  of  Hlndnstan,  rises  in  the  Ylndhya  mountains, 

at  a  height  of  from  8000  to  4000  ft.  above  sea-leTCl,  tn  lat.  22°  40'  n.,  long.  81°  62'  e. 
It  is  navigable  about  200  m.  w.  of  Jabalpur  (IIX)  m.  from  its  source),  from  which  point 
navigation  1b  prevented  by  rocky  rapids.  The  other  principal  towns  on  Its  banks  are 
Boshangabad,  Borwani,  and  Bameh.  At  Boshangabad  It  is  900  yards  wide,  and  from 
6  to  6  feet  Id  depth.  At  Barneh  it  begins  to  expand  into  a  wide  estuary.   Length,  735  m. 

HZBCHDrSK',  an  Important  mining  t.  of  Russia,  eastern  Siberia,  In  the  trans-Baikal 
territory  on  the  Nercha,  a  tributary  of  the  Sbilka,  178  m.  e.  of  Chita,  4707  m.  from  St. 
Fetexsbnrg.  It  was  founded  In  16^.  and  has  4900  inhabitants.  The  district  of  which 
Nerchinsk  is  the  center  yields  a  good 'deal  of  gold  yearly,  t^ether  with  large  quantities 
of  rilver,  lead,  and  Inm,  and  preoUnu  stones.  In  the  netj^iboriiood  are  tmportant  tin 
mines. 

WnHBU,  in  mythology.  See  Kkkkub  ;  Ntmfbb. 

in'BXIS,  a  genus,  and  Nebsi'da,  a  family  of  anneUda,  having  a  long,  slender  body, 
a  distinct  head,  with  tentacles  and  eyes;  the  whole  body  covered  with  tubercles,  and 
the  gilb  lobed  and  tufted.  They  are  all  marine,  and  generally  hide  under  rocks  or  in  the 
sand.  They  swim  actively,  by  rapid  and  undulating  inflections  of  the  body,  and  by  the 
aid  of  numerous  oars  arranged  along  the  sides;  each  formed  of  a  stout  footstalk,  numer- 
ous bristles,  and  a  flap.   The  proboscis  is  thick,  strong,  and  armed  with  two  jaws. 

miEZTES,  the  name  given  to  animals  which  have  left  their  impress  on  the  Silurian 
rocks,  and  which  exhibit  a  form  similar  to  the  modem  Nereis.  They  occur  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lamins  of  fine  shales,  over  which,  when  it  was  soft,  the  creature  moved, 
leaving  a  long  aod  tortuous  trail,  which  is  generally  found  to  termini  in  a  more  defined 
representation  produced  apparently  by  Qa  body  itself,  althou^  eveiy  trace  of  it  has 
disappeared.   See  Ichholoot. 

■SBEUS,  in  mythology,  a  sea-god,  son  of  Pontos  and  06,  and  father,  by  Doris,  of  the 
Nerdds.  He  had  the  gift  of  propnecy,  and  forewarned  Paris  of  the  destruction  which 
the  elopement  of  Helen  would  bring  to  Troy.  Hercules,  when  seeking  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  was  direoteif  by  the  nymphs  to  the  cave  of  Nereus,  whom  he 
found  asleep.  Nereus,  on  waking,  transformed  himself  into  a  multitude  of  shapes, 
hut  was  held  fast  by  Hercules,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  instruct  as  to  his  quest. 

nsi,  Philip  vs.  a  sunt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  founder  of  the  congre- 

gition  of  the  oratory  (q.v.),  was  b.  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Florence,  July  22,  1515. 
is  character,  even  In  boyhood,  foreshadowed  the  career  of  piety  and  benevolence  to 
which  he  was  destined,  and  he  was  commonly  known  among  Lis  youthful  companions 
by  the  name  of  "good  Philip."  On  the  death  of  his  parents,  hewas  adopted  by  a  very 
Tealthy  uncle,  wiUi  whom  he  lived  for  some  lime  at  San  Oermano,  near  Monte  Cassino, 
and  by  whom  he  was  recognized  as  his  destined  heir.  But  he  relinc|uislied  all  these 
prospects  for  a  life  of  piety  and  charity,  and  having  come  to  Rome  m  1584,  he  there 
completed  his  philosophical  and  Geological  studies,  and  won  the  esteem  and  reverence 
of  all  by  his  extraordinary  piety,  and  his  benevolence  and  activity  in  every  good  work, 
whether  of  charity  or  of  reUgion.  Although  he  did  not  receive  priest's  orders  till  1551, 
he  liad  already  been  for  years  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  in  all  the  pious  works 
of  Rome  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
Tidous;  and  in  1550,  in  unison  with  several  of  his  friends,  he  estabUslied  a  confrater- 
nity for  the  care  of  poor  pUgriras  visiting  Rome,  and  other  houseless  persons,  as  well  as 
of  the  sick  generally,  which  still  subsists,  and  which  has  nimibered  among  its  associates 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church.  This  confra- 
ternity, however,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  having  been  the  germ  of  the  far  more  cele- 
brated congre^lion  of  the  oratory  (q.v.),  which  was  founded  by  St.  Philip  in  concert 
with  his  frienas  Baronius  and  Tanigio,  both  afterwards  cardlaals,  Sabriati,  and  some 
others.  Besides  the  general  objects  above  indicated,  and  the  spiritual  duties  designed 
for  the  personal  sanctiflcation  of  tlie  members,  the  main  object  of  this  association  was  the 
moral  instruction  and  religious  training  of  the  young  and  uneducated,  who  were  assem- 
bled in  chapels  or  oratorios,  for  prayer  and  for  religious  and  moral  instructioD.  As  a 
further  means  of  withdrawing  youth  from  dangerous  amusements,  sacred  musical  enter 
tainments  (thence  called  by  the  name  of  oratorw)  were  held  in  the  oratory,  nt  first  con 
sisting  solely  of  hymns,  but  afterwards  partaking  of  tiie  nature  of  Gsered  operas  or 
dramas,  except  that  they  did  not  admit  the  Mienic  or  dramatic  accompaDimeuts  of  thea* 
more  secular  ccan positions.  Religious  and  literary  lectures  also  formM  part  of  his  idan. 
and  it  vu  In  the  le(^um  originally  prepared  for  the  orataiy  that,  at  the  instance  of 
Neri,  tlie  gigantic  Church  Hi^orp  of  Baronius  had  its  origin.  The  personal  character  of 
Nert,  the  unselflsh  dcvotcdness  of  hU  life,  liis  unaffected  piety^his  geaume  hire^ififi^ 
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poor,  his  kindly  and  cheerful  dispoBition,  and,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest,  a 
certain  quaint  humor,  and  a  tinge  of  what  may  almost  oe  called  drollery  which  pervaded 
many  of  his  sayings  and  doings,  contributed  to  popularize  his  iostitute,  and  to  engage 
the  public  favor  fur  himself  and  his  fellow-laborers.  He  himself  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  sanctity  nnd  of  miracles  among  hia  fellow-religiomsts  almost  beyond  any  of  the 
modern  saints;  and  he  may  still  be  described  as  emphaticaliy  the  popular  saiot  of  the 
Roman  people.  He  lived  to  an  extreme  age  in  the  full  eajoyment  of  all  his  faculties, 
and  in  the  acUve  discharge  to  the  last  of  uU  the  charitable  duties  to  which  liis  life  had 
been  devoted.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  May  26,  1595.  He  was  canonized  by  Oregory 
XV.  in  1682.  His  only  literary  remains  are  his  Lettera  (8to,  Padua.  1761);  ttie  ConstUu- 
tions  of  his  congregation,  printed  in  1613;  some  short  spiritual  treatises,  and  a  few  son- 
nets, which  are  pnnted  in  the  collection  of  Bime  Onate. 

IB'BIUX.  See  Oleander. 

n'BO,  Roman  emperor  from  54  A.a.  to  68  a.d.,  was  b.  at  Antium,  on  the  coast  of 
lAtium.  Dec  15.  87  a.  d.,  and  was  the  sou  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  of  Agrip- 
pina,  the  daughter  of  Oermanicus  Ctesar,  and  sister  of  Caligula.  His  mother,  becoming 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  Claudius  adopted  him  ^60  a.d.),  and  his  name,  origi- 
nally L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  chaoged  to  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus  Oermanicus. 
After  the  death  of  Claudliis  (54  a.d.),  the  Pretorian  guards,  at  the  instigation  of 
Afranius  Burrhus,  their  prefect,  declared  him  emperor,  instead  of  Claudius's  son  Bri- 
lannicus,  and  their  choice  was  acknowl«lged  both  by  the  senate  and  the  provinces.  His 
leign  began  with  the  semblance  of  moderation  and  good  promise,  under  the  guidance  of 
Burrhus  and  his  tutor  Seneca  the  philosopher;  but  the  baleful  influence  of  nis  mother, 
together  with  his  own  moral  weakness  and  sensuality,  frustrated  their  efforti,  and  lie 
soon  plunged  headlong  into  debauchery,  extravagance,  and  tyranny.  He  caused  Britan- 
nicus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  to  be  treacherously  poisoned  at  the  age  of  14,  because  he 
dreaded  him  as  a  rival,  and  afterwards  (59  a.d.)  caused  his  own  mother  Agrlppinfc 
(with  whom  he  was  latterly  on  bad  terms)  to  be  assassinated,  to  please  his  mistress 
Poppeea  Sabtua  (the  wife  of  his  principal  boon-companion  Otho,  afterwards  emperor^, 
in  order  to  marry  whom  he  also  £vorced  and  aftenrards  put  to  death  his  wife  Octavia 
(aged  30),  the  sister  of  Britannicus.  The  low  servility  into  wUch  the  Roman  senate  had 
sunk  at  this  time,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  actually  issued  an  address  coo- 
gntulatinff  Uie  luteful  matricide  on  the  death  of  Agrippina.  Nero  himself,  on  the  other 
Hand,  coniessed  that  he  was  ever  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  mother.  The 
affairs  of  the  empire  were  at  this  time  far  from  tranquil.  In  91  A.D.  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Britain  under  Queen  BoadiceA,  which  was,  however,  suppressed  by  Sue- 
tonius Paulinos.  The  following  year  saw  an'  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Parthians  in 
Armenia.  At  home,  matters  were  not  much  better.  The  emperor  was  lampooned  in 
Terse;  the  senate  and  priesthood,  alike  venal,  were  also  satirized  by  audacious  malcon- 
tents; Burrhus,  a  valuable  friend,  died:  and  even  Seneca,  though  not  a  great  moralist, 
out  of  his  books,  thought  it  only  decent  to  remove  from  court.  In  July,  64,  occurred  a 
great  conflagration  in  Rome,  by  which  two-thirds  of  the  city  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Nero  himself  is  usually  believed  to  have  been  the  incendiary,  it  is  said  that  he  admired 
the  spectacle  from  a  distance,  reciting  verses  about  the  burning  of  Troy,  but  many 
scholars  are  doubtful  wliether  he  really  had  any  band  in  it.  At  all  events  he  laid  the 
blame  on  the  Christians— Uiat.  mysterious  sect,  who,  like  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  the  cause  of  all  otherwise  inexplicable  calanUties,  and  persecuted  them  with  great 
ftuy.  HoreoTer,  he  rebuilt  the  city  with  great  magnificeoce,  and  reared  for  himself  on 
the  Palatine  hill  a  splendid  palace,  called,  :bY>m  the  immense  profusion  of  its  golden 
ornaments,  the  Aurea  Domvs,  or  Golden  House ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  this  expend- 
iture, and  for  the  gratification  of  the  Roman  populace  by  spectacles  and  distributions  of 
com,  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  unsparingly  plundered.  A  conspiracy  against  him 
failed  in  the  year  65,  and  Seneca  and  the  poet  Lucan  fell  victims  to  his  vengeance.  In 
s  flt  of  passfon  he  murdered  his  wife  Poppcea,  by  kicking  her  when  she  was  pregnant. 
He  then  proposed  to  Antonia.  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  but  was  refused,  whereupon 
be  caused  the  too  fastidious  lady  to  be  put  to  death,  and  married  Statilia  Messallma, 
after  killing  her  husband.  He  also  executed  or  banished  many  persons  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  integrity  and  virtue.  His  vanity  led  him  to  seek  distinction  as  a  poet,  a 
philosopher,  an  actor,  a  musician,  and  a  charioteer,  and  he  received  sycophantic 
applauses,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Greece,  to  which,  upon  invitation  of  the  Greek  cities, 
be  made  a  visit  in  67.  But  in  68,  tiie  Gallic  and  Spanish  legions,  and  after  them  the 
Pretorian  guards,  rose  against  him  to  make  Galba  emperor,  and  Nero  fled  from  Rome 
to  the  house  of  a  freedman.  Phaon,  about  four  miles  distant  The  senate,  which  had 
hitherto  been  most  subservient,  declared  him  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  the  tyrant 
ended  his  life  by  suicide,  June  11,  68,  One  is  sorrj'  to  learn  that  suoh  a  wretch  had  a 
taste  for  poetry,  and  was  skilled  in  painting  and  modeling. 

KEB'VA,  Mabcus  Cocceius,  a  Roman  emperor,  elected  by  the  senate  after  the  mur- 
der of  Domitlan,  Sept.  18,  96.  He  was  born  a.d.,  of  a  family  belonging  to  Naraia, 
.  in  Umbiia,  and  twice  held  the  honor  of  consulship  before  his  election  to  the  dignity 
of  emperor.  He  displayed  great  wisdom  and  moderation,  rectified  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  dlminisliea  the  taxes;  but  finding  himself,  upon  account  of  his  advanced 
age,  not  vigorous  enough  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  Pretorian  guards,  he  adopted 
M.  Ulplns  Trajanus,  t&n  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Germany,  who  succeeded  him  on 
his  death,  Jan.  27, 96,   After  his  decease,  he  obtained  an  apotheosis.  /^r\n\ 
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HESTE.  See  Nervous  Ststejc. 
■ZBTX  CELL.   Bee  Hibtolooy. 

HEBTK-BTBETCHDra.  An  enlarged  or  exacerbated  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  any  portion  of  It,  readily  detectable  with  the  eesthesiometer.  It  is— stiange  to 
Bay— often  acoompanied  by  muscular  contraction.  Sciatica  is  its  most  freqaent  and 
marked  form.  In  neuralgia  it  is  less  often  apparent.  Auestheiia  is  generally  preaent 
in  the  parts  which  are  or  have  been  the  seats  of  pain.  An  ezteiulon  of  the  nerve  or 
nerves  affected  Is,  perforce,  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  this  ailment.  Persons  at 
an  advanced  age  are  particularly  susceptible  of  it.  Tliere  are,  however,  endemic 
causes,  such  as  malaria,  which  predispose  to  this  disorder.  The  spasmodic  extensions, 
contractions,  and  relaxations  which  this  malign  cause  alternately  elves  rise  to,  always 
entail  supersensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system.  Thffr  lower  the  vitaUty  of  the  entire 
organism,  and  consequently  Uiat  of  Uie  nerves.  TlierB  may  be,  however,  and  very 
often  is  a  remote  factor  among  the  causatives  of  nerve^tretch^ng  or  tendon  whether 
slightly  felt,  severely  acute,  or  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  nature.  Indication  pointing 
to  malaria,  syphilis,  rheumatism  or  gout  (and  either  of  ttxo  latter  two  arthritic  indica- 
tions are  particularly  hazardous)  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
treatment.  To  ascertain  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  constitutional  taint  la  obviously 
necessary.  But  it  has  been  the  general  experience  of  pracUtioaers  that  In  diseases  of 
the  peripheral  nervous  system  (neunU  hypereestheda)  that  a  lack  of  general  stamina 
and  a  consequent  diminution  In  vital  energy  of  the  nerve  atmcture  generaUr  is  the 
source  of  trouble.  To  rehabilitate  this  by  offeetual  restorative  measures  in  adcDtion,  If 
necessary,  to  special  medication  Is  a  wise  therapeutic  measure.  Sciatica,  lumbago, 
neuralgia,  and  brachialgia  are  not  the  only  apparent  forms  of  nerve-stretching  In  conse- 
quence of  inflammation.  Trousseau  designates  "tic  pltepliform"  as  peculiar  to  forms 
in  advanced  life.  The  pain  excited  by  a  touch,  however  slight,  upon  the  muscles  of 
the  face  is  excruciating.  The  advisability  of  using  topical  applications  In  the  various 
forms  of  perasthesia  is  at  least  doubtful. 

VEBVn,  an  ancient  tribe  In  Belglca,  n.  a!  the  Ambiani.  In  the  time  of  Ctesar,  who 
first  mentions  them,  tfat^  were  ■  warUke  people,  who  praliU)ited  trade  with  their  neigh* 
bors,  forbade  the  introductton  of  hiznries,  uid  attempted  to  maike  an  tfH*»Miw  of  tiie  snr* 
rouiuUng  tribes  agaliut  tbe  Bcunans. 

VEBTOUB  DISEASES  of  ax  Obsoubb  Naturk  akd  EERTOITSHESB.  Althon^  the 
most  important  afFectlons  of  the  nervous  system,  as  diorea,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  hydro- 
phobla,  hrpochondriasis,  hvsteria,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  spasms,  and  tetanus,  have  oeen 
considered  in  special  articles,  there  is  an  infinite  variety  ot  (often  evanescent)  forms 
which  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  syston  assume,  some  olT which  we  propose  now  to  con- 
sider. 

These  noTous  affections  are  almost  solely  confined  to  women,  and  most  of  them  may 
be  regarded  as  modified  forms  of  hysteria  Simulaiedpr^rjMTi^,  or,  as  the  French  nby- 
sicians  term  it,  norvout  pr^naney.  Is  an  affection  of  not  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
abdomen  gradually  enlarges,  the  catamenia  are  'suppressed,  and  sickness,  enlaigement  of 
the  breasts,  with  the  other  symtoms  of  pregnancy,  supervene  (as  far  as  they  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  non-professional  observer),  and  it  is  only  the  non-appearance  of  the  Infant 
at  the  expected  period  that  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  The  diag- 
nosis of  such  a  case  is  extremely  difficult,  and  the  most  celebrated  accoucheurs  have  beea 
decdved.  We  commence  with  this  extreme  instance,  as  being  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  power  which  a  pervmrted  action  of  the  nervous  system  may  impress  upon  certain 
persons.  The  somewhat  allied  cases  In  which  patients  persist  m  fancying  themselves 
pregnant  in  oppositioQ  to  the  opinion  of  their  medical  adviser  (as  the  well-known  case 
of  Queen  Muy,  so  admirably  drawn  by  Froude).  are  far  more  numerous.  The  Intestines 
ixe  often  implicated  In  coses  of  a  deranged  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  The  excre- 
tion of  gas  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  often  much  Increased  In  the  class 
of  patients  commonly  called  nervous.  The  rattling  sounds  produced  by  liie  movement  of 
the  gas — scientifically  known  as  horhorygmi — are  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  entering  Into  society  with  comfort;  and  sometimes  the  mere  fear  of  the 
occurrence  of  these  sounds  is  suflfcient  to  induce  them.  A  depraved  appetite,  scientific- 
ally known  as  jnco,  is  a  common  symptom  of  deranged  nervous  system  both  in  chlo- 
rotic  young  women.  In  whom  the  catamenlal  discharge  is  not  well  established,  and  in. 
pregnant  women. 

Passing  on  to  the  spedal  modifications  which  an  abnormal  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem impresses  on  the  organs  of  circulation,  we  have  nervous  palpitation  of  the  heut, 
which  may  readily  be  di&ngulehed  from  palpitation  dependent  on  change  of  structure 
by  due  attention  to  symptoms.  There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  abdominal  pulsation,  due 
solely  to  nervous  influence,  which  may  not  very  unfrequently  be  felt  on  pressing  tiie 
lumd  on  the  patient's  abdomen.   It  has  In  man^  cases  been  mistaken  for  aneurism. 

The  nervous  symptoms  implicating  the  respiratory  organs  are  not  only  the  most  com- 
mon of  any,  but  are  alarming  and  urgent,  and  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  Indications 
of  serious  inflanunatory  or  organic  disease.  Nervous  asthma,  wnlch  is  supposed  todepend 
upon  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment. Women  suffering  from  a  deranged  condition  of  the  nervous  system  sometimes 
prosent  ^mptoms    wh^  may  be  term^  nervous  catarrti — such  as  a  oopwus  flow  of  tears. 
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free  diBcharge  from  the  noetrils,  and  constant  sneezing.  Such  cases  are  often  periodic. 
They  may  be  treated  with  preparations  of  iron,  and  are  sometimes  at  once  checked  by  a 

Sinch  of  snuff.  There  are  various  forms  of  cough  due  mainly  to  nervous  irritation,  the 
iflerence  in  the  character  of  the  cough  probablr  depending  on  the  spot  which  is  the  seat 
of  irritation.  Thus,  we  hear  of  gpa^nodie  cou^,  which  is  often  accompanied  by  much 
4rtnUnlng  and  convulsive  agitation,  and  somewhat  resembles  whooping-cough;  rinmng 
cou^h,  accompanied  by  dyspncBB  and  hoarseness,  or  loss  of  voice ;  barking  cough,  often 
arising  from  vritation  olT  the  ovaries,  etc.  Such  coughs  as  these  are  aggravated  by 
depleting  measures,  ordinary  cough  medicines,  etc.,  and  usually  disappear  under  the  use 
of  tonics.  ■ 

The  nervous  aftections  of  the  motor  system  are  conveniently  grouped  by  Dr.  Laycock 
inder  three  heads — (X)  including  those  coses  in  which  there  is  paralysis  or  spasm 

without  distortion;  (3)  those  in  which  distortion  follows  cessation  of  muscular  equi- 
librium, as  in  the  Taiious  forma  of  club-foot;  and  (8)  paroxysm al  affections.  The  best 
example  of  the  firtt  class  Is  hysterical  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremlUes,  of  which  sir 
Benjamin  Brodle  long  ago  wrote  as  follows:  "  I  have  known  not  a  few,  but  very  numer- 
ous, instances  of  young  ladies  being  condemned  to  the  horizontal  posture,  and  even  to 
the  torture  of  caustic  Issues  and  setons,  for  several  successive  years,  in  whom  air,  and 
exercise,  and  cheerful  occupations  would  probably  have  procured  a  cure  in  the  course  of 
a  fewmonths."  A  notice  of  such  cases  as  these  may  be  found  in  the  article  Htsteria. 
I^ralysis  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  body,  or  of  one  limb  only,  may  also  be  merely  a  mani- 
festation of  hysteria.  The  aeamd  class  is  well  illustrated  oy  the  following  case,  which  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Shaw.  A  young  ladv  who  had  suffered  from  a  train  of  symptoms  Indic- 
ative of  a  disturbed  nervous  system,  nad  the  ankle  so  turned  round  that  she  walked  on 
one  side  of  the  foot.  The  knee  was  also  bcmt  outward,  and  the  spine  was  becoming  dis- 
torted. Sir  Charles  Bell.who  saw  her  in  consultation,  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  wulful 
deception,  and  in  a  yeax"^  time  his  diagnosis  was  completely  establi^ed,  scarcely  any 
trace  of  lameness  bemg  apparent.  Many  of  the  joints — as  tlu  knee,  hip,  etc. — may  be 
the  seats  of  purely  neuralgic  symptoms,  which  so  closely  simulate  organic  disease  of 
the  cartilages,  as  to  lead  to  the  lemoval  of  the  Umb,  Canntchael,  Brodie,  and  others 
have  neorded  cases  in  which  this  terrible  mistake  has  been  made  by  experienced  sur 
^eons.  Spinal  irritation,  or  ipinal  tenderness,  is  a  mysterious  affection,  whose  diagnos- 
tic value  w  not  very  definite,  as  it  may  arise  from,  a  large  number  of  distinct  conditions, 
as,  for  example,  diseafie  of  some  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  uterine  disease,  chronic  disease 
of  the  intestinal  viscera,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  anomalous  affections  of  the  nervous  system  ever  recorded  Is  described 
1^  Mr.  Holden  in  the  8t.  Barlholomew'g  JSoepital  Seports,  1867,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  29{^W5.  The 
|»tient  was  a  bright-looking  hoy  about  12},  who,  as  be  lay  reading  In  bed,  presented 
every  appearance  of  perfect  hcaJth:  all  that  he  complained  of  was  what  he  called  his 
"bump,  which  was  about  the  slzeof  ahen's  egg,  and  lay  on  the  right  Ada  of  the  neck, 
lust  above  the  shoulder.  If  the  "bump"  were  touclied,  even  most  genUy,  the  boy 
instantly  lost  all  consciousness,  and  became  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  while  bis  body 
became  arched  like  a  bow,  and  was  supported  only  by  the  back  of  the  head  and  the 
heels,  while  his  arms  were  rigidl^  extended.  He  might  be  pinched  or  pricked,  but 
showed  no  sign  of  sensation.  After  remaining  in  this  state  for  somewhat  less  than  a 
minute,  be  drew  a  deep  long  breath,  which  was  followed  by  a  deep  ai^.  Instantly  the 
spasm  ceased,  and  the  body  fell,  seemingly  lifeless,  on  the  bed.  Alter  two  other  similar 
mf^ta,  which  occurred  in  a  few  seconds,  the  boy  awoke  as  if  from  rapfonnd  sleep,  and 
in  afew  minutes  was  none  the  worse  forwbat  he  had  gone  through.  Whenever  the  bump 
■was  touched— even  when  the  boy  was  fast  asleep — the  same  phenomena  occurred.  (It  was 
found  that,  on  touching  the  backbone  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  same  series  of  events  hap- 
pened.) By  continuous  gentle  manipulation  of  the  bump,  the  boy  was  kept  unconscious 
fortwenty  minutes.  Anotlier  and  even  more  remarkable  phase  of  the  boy  s  affection  was 
Ilia  crowing  and  barking  fit.  which  took  place  every  day  at  the  same  time,  almost  to  a 
minuta    Sob  tlie  reports  above  cited. 

With  this  illustration,  we  close  our  remarks  on  what  may  be  termed  anonuUmu  nerv- 
<wi  affecHima.  With  regard  to  nervoumesfi,  which  also  stands  atthehead  of  this  article, 
we  may  observe,  that  it  is  a  word  pertaining  rather  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  patient  (ana 
pre-eminently  of  the  female  patient)  than  of  the  physician. 

HEKTOUS  ST8TEK,  Thb,  is  cohiposed  in  all  vertebrated  animals  of  two  distinct  por- 
tions or  systems— viz.,  the  anbro-^nai  and  ^ftnpathetie  or  gam^imic. 

The  eerdtro^nal  tytiem  Includes  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (which  form  the  embro- 
tpinal  axi»),  and  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves.  It  was  termed  by  Bicbat  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  animal  life,  and  comprises  all  the  nervous  organs  concerned  In  sensation,  volition, 
and  mental  action. 

The  tympathetU  gf/Btem  consists  essentially  of  a  chain  of  ganglia  connected  by  nervous 
cords,  extending  from  the  cranium  to  the  pelvis,  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column, 
ond  from  which  nerves  with  large  ganglionic  masses  proceed  to  the  viscera  and  blood- 
vessels in  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis.  It  was  tenned  by  BIchat  the 
nervous  system  of  organic  life,  since  it  seems  to  regulate— almost  or  quite  independently 
of  the  wiu— the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  Oie  oxgana  of  respiration,  clrcula 
tion,  and  digestion. 
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The  essenli&l  parts  of  the  earebr<hminal  axit  are  described  in  the  articles  Bbaih  : 
Obbubuh— Gkkkbellum  ;  Spinal  Cord.  The  brain  aod  spinal  cord  are  covered  and 
protected  bj  three  membranes  or  mm^NM^fls  they  are  frequently  termed— viz.,  thedvm 
maimr,  the  arachnoid,  and  theptemafvr.  The  dura  mater  is  a  stitMUF  fibrous  membrane, 
which  sapplies  the  cranial  bones  with  blood  in  early  life,  and  adheres  fimily  to  their 
famer  surface.  It  is  less  closely  attached  to  the  bony  walls  of  the  sploal  canal.  Inside 
the  cranium  It  siTes  off  processes  (such  as  the/aJz  cerebri,  tantorittm  eerebelU,  and/ois 
mtbeili)  which  divide  and  supiKtrt  different  parts  of  the  bndn;  it  gives  a  strong  fibrous 
dieath  to  every  nerve;  and  by  splitting  into  two  layers  at  certain  points.  It  forms  recep- 
tacles for  venous  blood,  which  are  termed  8iNCSKB(q.T.).  The  arachnoid{BO  called  from 
its  being  supposed  to  be  as  thin  as  a  spider's  web)  is  a  serous  membrane,  and,  like  all 
serous  memlvanes.  Is  a  closed  sac,  consisdng  aC  m  parietal  and  visceral  layer.  The 
parietal  layer  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  to  which  it  gives  a  smooth, 
polished  appearance;  while  the  visceral  layer  somewhat  loosely  invests  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  from  direct  contact  with  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  the  interveation 
of  the  pia  mater  and  some  loose  areolar  tissue.  In  most  regions  Uiere  is  an  interval 
between  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachjund  and  the  pia  mater,  which  is  called  the  tu6- 
araehnoid  eatUji,  and  is  filled  during  life  by  the  eerebro-tpinat  fluid.  This  flu^  which 
Taries  in  quanaty  from  two  to  ten  ounces,  keeps  the  t^pwed  surfaces  of  die  arachnoid 
In  close  contat^  and  aflnds  mechanical  protection  to  the  nervous  centen  which  it  nir- 
rouods,  and  guards  them  against  external  shocks.  It  is  accumulated  in  considerable 
qoanti^  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  it  serves  for  the  protection  of  the  large  vessels 
and  nerves  situated  there.  In  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  draining  away  of  this 
fluid,  often  in  very  large  quantity,  through  the  external  auditory  meatus,  is  often  one  of 
the  most  sijpiiflcant  symptoms.  It  is  doubtless  secreted  by  the  put  mater,  which  is.  the 
inunediate  investtng  membrane  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  lliis  membrane  consists 
of  minate  blood-vessels,  held  together  by  an  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue.  It  dips  down 
between  the  convolutionaand  ^ures  of  the  brain,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  mterior, 
fonnlng  the  velum  interpmtam  and  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  ii 
by  means  of  this  membrane  that  the  blood-vessels  are  conveyed  into  the  nervous 
substance. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  nerves  connected  with  the  cerebro-spinal  center  or 
axia  These  are  usually  described  in  two  classes— the  epinal  and  the  crantal  or  eneepkalie. 
The  former  class  consists  of  all  those  which  arise  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  emerge  from 
the_  spinal  canal  througifa  the  intervertebral  foramina;  while  the  latter  includes  those 
which  arise  from  some  part  of  the  oerebro^tnal  centa,  and  emerge  through  foramina 
In  the  cranium  or  skuU. 

The  tpinai  nerrea  (exdudve  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which,  from  the  fact  that 
it  emerges  from  the  skull.  Is  usuaUy  ranked  among  the  cranial  nerves)  are  thirty-one  on 
either  ride,  there  being  a  pair  for  each  pair  of  intervertebral  foramina  (whose  formation 
is  described  in  the  articles  Skelbton  and  Spinal  Column),  and  for  the  foramina 
Octween  the  atlas  (the  first  or  highest  vertebra)  and  the  occipital  bone  at  the  base  of  ths 
■knlL  Every  spinal  nerve  arises  from  the  cord  by  two  root^  an  anterior  and  a  posterior, 
of  which  the  latter  is  distinctly  the  larger.  Each  io6t  panes  oat  of  the  spinal  canal  W 
a  distinct  opening  in  the  dura  mater.  Immediately  after  its  emergence,  a  ganglion  u 
seen  on  the  posterior  root,  and  in  the  anterior  surface  of  this  ganglion  the  aotenor  root 
lies  imbedded.  Just  beyond  the  ganglion,  but  not  at  all  previously,  the  nervous  fibers 
of  both  roots  intermin^e,  and  a  compound  nerve  results.  The  trunk  thus  formed  sepa^ 
rates  immediately  after  it  has  passed  through  the  intervertebral  canal  into  two  divisions— 
the  anterior  and  posterior— each  of  which  contains  filaments  from  both  roots,  and  possess- 
ft  ??  immediately  shown,  perfectly  different  functions.   These  divisions,  of 

which  the  anterior  is  condderably  the  larger,  proceed  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  body  respectively,  and  are  distributed  to  the  skin  and  the  muscles.  The  anterior 
branch  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  mode 
of  connection  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  with  the  cord  is  noticed  in  the  article  Sfinai. 
Cord.  These  nerves  are  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  the  regions  of  the  spine  in 
which  they  originate,  and  we  thus  speak  of  eight  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five  lumbar, 
and  six  sacral  nerves  on  either  side. 

The  discovery  of  the  separate  functions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spina] 
nerves,  which  has  been  characterized  as  the  first  important  step  to^wds  a  right  under* 
standing  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  ^stem.  was  made  by  the  distinguished  neu- 
rologist, Sir  Charles  Bell,  although  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  Sfoge^le,  without 
wiy  knowledge  of  Bell's  experiments,  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  at  neariy  the  suno 
time.  The  original  experiments  consisted  in  laying  open  the  spinal  canal  in  rebblte,  and 
irritating  or  dividing  the  rooU  of  the  spinal  nerves.    It  was  observed  that  irritation  of 

5^  1  i?""  caused  muscular  movement,  and  that  the  posterior  roots  miriit  be  irri- 
tated without  giving  rise  to  any  muscular  action;  while  division  of  the  posterior  roole 
old  m>t  impair  the  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  the 
anterior  roots  were  motor  (or  conveyed  motive  power  to  muscles),  and  the  poeterior  roots 
not  motoi^  but  it  was  not  fully  determined  what  degree  of  senslbiUty  remidned  in  parts 
mppli«l  from  the  divided  roots.  Numerous  physiologlsta  arrived  at  shnllar  remilta  to 
those  of  Bell:  but  the  most  ocmclnsive  experiments  are  those  ^  MQUer,  who  operated  aa 
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frogs,  in  which,  from  the  great  width  of  the  lowei^i»rt  of  the  spinal  canal,  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  can  be  exposed  with  great  facility.  In  these  experiments,  it  was  found  that 
irritation  of  the  anterior  root  always  excited  muscular  contraction,  while  no  such  effect 
followed  initation  of  the  posterior  root;  that  section  of  the  anterior  root  caused  paraly- 
•is  (or  loss  of  power)  of  motion,  while  section  of  the  posterior  root  caused  paralyais  of 
MDsatlon;  and  that  when  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  going  to  the  lower  extremity 
were  cut  on  one  aide,  and  the  posterior  roots  on  the  other,  voluntary  power  without  sen- 
sation remained  Id  the  latter,  and  sensation  without  voluntbry  motion  in  the  former.  Th» 
obvious  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  experiments  is,  that  the  anterior  root  of  each 
spinal  nerve  is  motor,  and  the  posterior  tentUite.  (In  place  of  the  tenuB  aetniUve  and 
motor,  the  terms  afferent  and  efferent  are  now  frequently  used.  The  functions  of  the 
nerves  beine  to  establish  a  communication  between  the  nervous  centers  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  oody,  and  viee  nenA;  an  afferent  nerve  communicatee  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  peripheral  nervous  ramiflcationa  to  the  centers,  while  an  effereiU  nerve  conducts 
the  impulses  of  the  nervous  centers  to  the  periphery.) 

The  eraitiai  nervea,  although  twelve  in  number  on  either  side,  were  arranged  by  Wil- 
lis {Gerebri  Anatome;  cut  aeeenit  Nervorum  Deseriptio  et  TTeus,  1664),  whose  system  is  still 
generally  adopted,  in  nine  pairs,  which,  taken  from  before  backwards  in  the  order  in 
which  Vatfj  are  transmitted  through  the  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  stand  as  fol- 
lows: Ist,  olfactory;  2d,  optic;  8a,  motoresoculormn;  4th,  pathetic;  5th,  trifacial;  6th, 
abducentes;  7th,  portio  dura  or  facial,  portio  mollis  or  auditory;  8th,  glossopharyngeal, 
par  vagum  or  pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory;  9th,  bypoglosau. 

They  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups,  accordmg  to  their  functions— viz.  nertet 
ef  ^>eeial  «n»— the  olfactory  (see  Nose),  optic  (see  Ete),  and  auditory  (q.v.);  nervM  ef 
motion,  or  (fferoTU  Tienee — the  motores  oculorum.  pathetic,  abducentes,  facial,  and 
hypoglossal;  and  compound  Mnss— the  trifacial,  glossoidiaryiigeal,  pneumogutric,  and 
•PUibI  accessory. 

The  reason  why  no  nerrc*  taste  is  included  in  tlie  above  arrangement  amongst  the 
nerves  of  special  sense  will  be  subsequently  seen;  and  we  proceed  nriefly  to  nonce  the 
functions  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves. 

The  8d,  4th,  and  6th  pairs — the  motorea  oouiorum,  patJietie,  and  abdueeiUM — togetfaev 
make  up  the  apparatus  by  which  the  muscles  of  the  orbit  (the  four  recti,  the  superioi 
and  inferior  oblique,  andthelevatOTpalpehne)are  called  into  motion,  and  are  nfflclentlj 
noticed  in  the  article  Etb. 

Tbefaeial  nffw,  or  the  porUo  dura  of  the  7th  p^,  is  divirible  into  three  stages.  The 
flrst  stage  is  the  tntercranial,  from  its  origin  to  its  exit  from  the  crudal  cavity, In  assod- 
atiop  with  the  porti»  moQis  or  audOm-y  nerve  (q.v.),  at  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 
The  second  stage  is  contained  in  the  aqueduct  <^  MUIopiua,  a  bony  canal  lying  in  the  pet- 
rous portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  this  stage  it  anastomizes  with  other  nerves,  and 
thut>  aentory  fibers  are  introduced  into  it  from  the  5th  pair  and  otber  sources,  which 
piake  Irritation  of  some  of  its  branches  to  cause  pain.  The  third  stage  commences  with 
the  emergence  of  the  nerve  through  the  stvlo-mastold  foramen.  The  nerve  now  lies  in 
the  parotid  gland,  and  after  giving  oft  the  poaterior  aurieiUar,  and  a  few  smaller 
branches,  finally  divides  into  the  -imporal,  faeiU,  and  oervieal  branches.  This  diverg- 
ing distribution  of  the  nervous  branches  over  the  face  forms  the  pet  anterinv*  of  the 
older  anatomists,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  to  the  expanded  foot  of  a  gooae.  Care- 
ful dissection  of  this  nerve  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  its  fibers  are  distributed 
to  muscles;  and  indeed,  if  we  except  the  muscles  of  mastication,  which  receive  their 
motor  power  from  the  3d  division  of  the  6th  p&ir,  this  may  he  regarded  as  the  general 
motor  nerve  of  the  face.  "The  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  are 
chiefly  Qiose  upon  which  the  aspect  of  the  countenance  and  the  1)alance  of  the  features 
depend.  The  power  of  closing  the  eyelids  depends  upon  this  nerve,  as  it  alone  supplies 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum;  and  likewise  that  of  frowning,  from  its  influence  upon  the 
comieator  supercilii.  Anatomy  indicates  that  this  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the 
eui>erflcia'.  muscles  of  the  face  and  ear,  and  of  the  deep-seated  muscles  within  the  ear. 
This  conclusion  is  abundantly  confirmed  bv  comparative  anatomy.  For  wherever  the 
superficial  muscles  of  the  face  are  well  developed,  and  the  play  of  the  features  is  active, 
this  nerve  is  large.  In  monkeys  it  is  especially  so.  That  extremely  mobile  instru- 
ment, the  elephant's  trunk,  Is  provided  with  a  large  branch  of  the  facial  as  its  motor 
nerva  In  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  small." — Todd  and  Bowman,  Fhf/tiologi- 
etd  Anatomy  and  F^ymoiogy  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

Before  tax  Charles  Bell  commenced  his  experiments  on  tiie  functions  of  the  nerves, 
It  was  believed  that  the  facial  was  the  nerve  of  sensibility  of  tiie  face,  and  it  was  on  sev- 
eral occasions  divided  with  the  view  of  relieving  tic  douloureux,  of  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  seat.  But  the  operation,  of  course,  yielded  no  relief,  and  always  inflicted 
a  permanent  injury,  since  it  was  succeeded  by  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  with  total 
loss  of  control  over  the  features  and  over  the  (firing  of  the  eye,  on  the  ride  on  which  the 
operation  was  performed. 

The  treatment  of  facial  palsy,  which  is  often,  espedally  if  it  arises  fmn  cold,  a  very 
temporary  affection,  although  usually  a  very  alarmmg  one  to  the  patient  and  his  friends, 
Is  descrilwd  in  the  article  Pabaltbu. 

The  hfipeifiomal  nerw  (derived  from  the  Oreek  words        under,  and  ^Ifftta,  the 
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tongue)  escapes  from  the  cavity  of^e  skull  by  the  anterior  condTlt^d  fonunen,  and 
passes  outiTiutl  and  forward  around  the  pharynx  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  tongue, 
vhere  it  breaks  up  into  its  terminal  branches,  which  supply  the  muscular  structure  of 
that  organ  with  motor  power.  Tliis  nerre  communicates  with  the  poeumogastric  nerve, 
with  the  sympathetic  (by  branches  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion),  and 
with  the  cervical  plexus,  soon  after  its  emergence  from  the  cranium;  and  sulKoquently, 
as  it  curves  rouna  the  occipital  artery,  it  gives  off  the  long  anastomosiog  branch  known 
as  the  dsseendsM  noni. 

£xperiment8  on  liviog  animals,  comparative  anatomy,  and  pathological  iDvestigatiom 
alike  indicate  Uiat  this  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  In  cases  of  paralyds  of  this 
nerve  the  power  of  articulation  is  much  injured  or  totally  destroyed;  and  tms  Is  often 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  which  lead  the  physician  to  apprehend  serious  cerebral  lesion. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  eornxmnd  nerves,  beginning  with  the 
trifacial  or  Afth  nerve.  This  nerve,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  sir  Charles  Bell,  presents 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  spinal  nerves  in  its  mode  of  origin;  for  it  arises  by  two 
roots,  one  large  and  the  other  small,  and  on  its  larger  root,  as  on  the  posterior  and  larger 
root  of  the  spuul  nerves,  is  a  distinct  ganglion ;  the  two  roots  being  quite  disUnct  until 
after  the  formation  of  the  ganglion,  when  the  lesser  one  coalesces  with  the  lowest  branch, 
which  emerges  from  the  gangOon  to  form  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  This  ganglion, 
which  is  known  as  the  gasserian  ganglion,  and  which  is  formed  upon  the  larger  root 
of  the  nerve,  lies  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  with  its  base  directed  forward  and  outward. 
From  this  base  there  proceed  three  nerves — viz.,  the  ophthalmic,  on  the  inside;  the  supe- 
rior maxillary,  in  the  middle;  and  the  inferior  maxlllarv,  extenially.  The  flrat  two  of 
these  nerves  consist  exclusively  of  fibers  from  the  gaDgnonic  root,  while  the  third— the 
inferior  maxillary— is  composed  of  fibers  from  both  roots,  and  is,  therefore,  a  compound 
nerve.  From  the  mode  of  distribution,  as  well  as  from  that  of  origin,  it  is  Inferred  that 
the  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  are  purely  sensory,  while  the  inferior  maxillary 
is  a  motor  and  sensory  nerve.  Experiments  on  living  animals  confirm  the  inference, 
that  have  been  drawn  on  anatomical  grounds.  Division  of  the  ophthalmic  or  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve  induces  loss  of  sensibility,  without  any  serious  imDairment  of 
muscular  power;  out  when  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  on  eitoer  side,  is  divided,  the 
power  of  mastication  Is  destroyed  on  that  side,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  tongue  and  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  on  uiat  side  is  lost. 

The  lingual  or  gustatory  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  is  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  and  papillffi  at  the  foro  part  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  where  it  acts  both  as  a 
nerve  of  common  sensibility  and  of  taste.  (The  conrideration  of  the  respective  parts 
which  this  nerve  and  the  glosaopbaiyngeal  play  in  the  sense  of  taste,  is  considered  in  the 
articles  Tonqdb  and  Tasxe.) 

The  tritedal  nem  Is  the  seat  of  the  affection  known  as  tic  doulonxeux,  and  described 
in  the  artide  Nbukaloia.  It  is  in  the  dental  brancdies  of  this  nem  that  toothache  is 
situated ;  and  In  the  process  of  teething  in  young  children,  tiie  irritation  of  these  branches, 
consequent  upon  the  pressure  of  the  teeth,  often  gives  rise  to  convulsions,  by  being  con- 
veyed to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  exciting  motor  nerves  by  reflex  action. 

The  gUmTpharyngeai  iiervt  piincipally  an  afferent  or  sensory  nerve,  but  has  a  small 
motor  root.  It  escapes  from  the  cranium  in  association  with  the  pneumogaatric  and 
^inal  accessory  nerves,  through  the  same  foramen  as  that  through  which  the  jugular 
vein  emerges.  It  then  descends  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  after  anastomlslng  with 
the  facial  ai^  pneumogaatric  nerves,  and  giving  off  a  branch  to  the  Irmpanum  of  the 
ear,  terminates  In  branches  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  base  of  tne  tongue,  of  the 
palate,  tenuis,  and  pharynx,  and  in  twigs  to  the  digastric  and  stylopharyngeu  muscles ; 
BO  that  its  distribution  is  almost  entirely  to  sentient  surfaces.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  investigations  of  Dr.  John  Reid  and  others  re^rdiog  the  functions  of  this 
nerve,  Todd  and  Bowman  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions:  1.  "  It  is  the  sensitive 
nerve  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
latter  situidion  it  ministers  to  taste  and  touch,  as  well  to  common  sendbillty ;  and  being 
the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  fauces,  it  is  probably  concerned  in  the  feeling  of  nausea,  whicm 
m^  be  so  readily  excited  by  stimulating  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  re^on."  2.  "  Such 
are  Its  peripheial  organization  and  central  connections,  that  stimulation  of  anv  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  In  which  it  ramifies,  excites  Instantly  to  contraction  all  tLe  facial 
muscles  supplied  by  the  pneumogaslric  and  the  faciftl  nerves  ;  and  the  permanent  irrita- 
tion of  its  peripheral  ramifications,  as  in  the  case  of  sore  throat,  wilt  affect  other  muscles 
supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  likewise.  It  Is,  therefore,  an  exdtor  of  the  movementt 
necessary  to  pharyngeal  deglutition." — Op.  eiie.  vol.  il.,  p.  119. 

The  ^neumoga^rio  nerw,  or  par  vagum,  is  distributed  to  so  manv  important  organs 
(the  larynx,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  etc.),  and  is  of  such  great  physiological  importance, 
tiiat  a  special  article  is  devoted  to  its  consideration. 

The  •ptTtai  aeeemory  jierte  is  more  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  course  than  in  any  other 
respect.  It  rises  from  the  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  nerve, 
paMes  upwards  between  tlic  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves  into  the 
akull.  and  emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity  with  the  two  preceding  nerves.  It  is  chiefly 
distributed  to  the  trapezius  muscle. 
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In  the  above  remarks  on  the  cranial  nerves,  we  have  omitted  all  notice  of  their  polntB 
of  origin,  as  that  subject  is  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  article  Brain. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  tiie  mode  in  which  the  extremities  receive  their  nerves. 
These  nerves  are  derived  from  the  spinal  nerves,  throueh  the  intervention  of  what  is 
termed  in  anatomy  a  plaxus.  Four  or  five  nerves  proceed  from  the  spinal  cord  for  acertaln 
distance,  without  any  communication  with  each  other.  They  then  divide,  and  from  the 
conjuncUon  of  the  adjacent  braocbes  new  nerves  result,  which  again  subdivide  and 
interchange  fibers.  From  the  net<work  or  plexus  thus  formed  nerves  emerge,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  fllwrs  derived  from  several  of  the  original  branches.  The  moBt 
important  of  these  plexuses  are  found  in  the  regions  of  the  neck,  the  axilla,  the  loins, 
ana  the  sacrum,  and  are  known  as  the  cervical,  brachial,  lumbar,  and  saoral  plexuses. 

The  ineliitU  pksBus  ]a  fonned  by  communication  between  the  anterior  roots  of  the. 


Fio.  1.— A  dias  ram  show- 
ing the  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves  of  the  left  side,  with 
its  branches.  Front  view. 

1,  the  brachial  plexus;  £ 
and  8,  Che  anterior  and  pos- 
twior  thoracic  nervee;  4, 
the  phrenic  nerves  going  to 
the  diaphragm;  7  and  9, 
tlie  external  and  intemal 
cutaneous  nerves;  10,  the 
origin  of  the  median  nerve 
(which  receives  its  name 
from  taking  a  course  along 
the  middle  of  the  forearm 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand); 
IS  and  18,  branches  of  this 
nerve ;  14, the  point  at  which 
it  passes  under  the  annu- 
lar ligament,  and  divides 
Into  its  terminal  braocbes, 
which  are  distributed  to  the 
thumb  and  to  alt  ttie  fin- 
gers except  the  little  finger 
and  the  outside  of  the  ring 
finger,  which  are  supplied 
by  (15)  -the  ulnar  nerve, 
wnose  terminal  branches 
are  shown  at  18;  19,  the 
musculo-spinU  nerve  (the 
laifrest  or  the  plexus) ;  28, 
24,  the  radial  nerve,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  miucu- 


Fio.  S.— a  diagram  show- 
ing the  lumbar  and  sacral 
plexuses,  with  the  nerves 
of  the  lower  extremi^. 

1,  the  first  four  lumbar 
nerves  which,  with  the 
branch  from  the  last  dor- 
sal, form  the  lumbar 
plexus;  t,  the  four  upper 
sacral  nervee,  which,  with 
the  last  lumbar,  form 
the  sacral  plexus;  6,  the 
anterior  onmU  or  fem- 
oral nerve;  7,  8,  0  10,  its 
branches:  11,  Its  terminal 
branch,  the  long  or  intei^ 
nal  saphenous ;  18,  the  glu- 
teal nerve;  10,  the  lesser 
ischiatic  nerve;  16,  the 
greater  ischiatic  or  sciatio 
nerve  (the  largest  nerve  in 
the  bod7).dlvidinE  at  about 
the  lower  third  of  the 
thigh,  hito  17,  the  poplit- 
eal nerve,  and  16,  the  pero- 
neal nerve:  19,  muscular 
branches  of  the  popliteal, 
given  off  In  the  pcwnerior 
region  of  the  knee;  90,  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve,  di> 
vidlng,  at  SI,  into  the  intei^ 
nal  and  external  plantar 
nerves,  which  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  ddes  of  the  toes 
in  preciseif  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  median  and  ul- 
nar nerves  are  distributed 
to  the  fingers;  98,  the  ex- 
ternal saphenous  nerve; 
SS  and  24,  the  two  temtinal 
branches  of  the  peroneal 
nerve— viz.,  the  anterior 
tibial  and  the  mmonlo-cu- 
taoeoos  nervea. 
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last  four  cervical  nerves  and  the  first  dorsal  nerve.  These  nerves 
are  nearlv  equal  in  size,  and  their  mode  of  distribution  is  sufQciently 
explainea  by  the  diagram.  The  branches  emet^g  from  this  plexus 
supply  the  shoulder  and  the  arm;  and  the  names  of  the  most 
ImjKirant  of  these  branches  are  ^ven  in  the  description  attached 
to  the  figure. 

The  lumbar  and  aacral  fieamses,  with  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity,  are  shown  In 
Fig.  3.  The  description  attached  to  the  diagram  sufflciently  explaini  the  mode  of  forma- 
tioQ  and  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  these  plexuses. 

The  general  amngement  of  the  lympaihetic  system,  or,  as  it  Is  sometimes  termed,  the 
^mpatheUe  nerve,  has  men  already  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  mticle.  Its  cephalic 
poruon  consists  of  four  gangliaon either  aide — viz.,  (1)  the  ophthalmic,  or  lenticular  gan- 
glion; (2)  the  spbeno-paiatine,  or  Meckel's  ganglion;  (^the  otic,  or  Arnold's  ganglion; 
and  (4)  the  submaxillary  ganglion.  They  are  all  closely  connectod  with  the  branches  of 
the  trifacial  nerve.  The  cervical  portion  contains  3  ganglia,  the  dorsal  12,  the  lumbar 
4,  the  sacral  5,  and  the  coccygeal  1,  which,  instead  ot  lymg  on  the  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  coccyx,  and  forms  a  pomt  of  convergence  for  the  two 
ganvlionated  cords  which  run  from  the  cervical  to  the  sacral  region  parallel  to  one 
anouker.  Sack  oang^n  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  nervous  center,  from  which 
bnuiches  pan  on  in  various  directions.  In  addition  to  the  cords  of  commankation 
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between  the  ganglia,  certalnsetsof  nerves  may  be  ujmally  traced— -viz.,  (1)  ciiMraj  nerro^ 
vhich  generally  accompany  branches  of  arteries  to  the  riacera  (the  lungs,  heart,  kidneys, 
liver,  spleen,  and  Intestines,  etc.) ;  ^)  arterial  branches,  dlsmbuted  to  arteries  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ganglia ;  and  (S)  braDCbes  of  ammuwleation  with  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
Jierres. 

The  only  sympathetic  nerve  that  our  limited  space  will  permit  us  to  notice  is  the  great 
■mlanehTiie.  This  nerve  arises  by  separate  roots  from  the  6th,  6th,  7th,  8tb,  and  9th 
tJioracic  ganglia.  These  roots  unite  to  form  a  large  round  cord,  which  passes  obliquely 
downwaras  and  forwards,  and  after  entering  the  abdomen  by  piercing  the  diaphragm, 
ends  in  a  large  and  complex  ganglion,  the  mnilunar  gangUon,  which  lies  upon  the  ude 
and  front  of  the  aorta,  at  the  origin  of  the  coeliac  axis.  The  semilunar  ganglia,  with  the 
DsrveB  ratering  and  emerging  mm  them,  combine  to  form  the  solar  smku,  which,  from 
the  mass  of  nervous  matter  wbltdi  It  contains,  has  been  termed  the  abdominal  brain.  It  is 
tn  coQseqaence  of  the  existence  of  liils  great  nervous  center,  that  a  blow  in  the  region  in 
which  It  lies  always  inflicts  a  severe  nervous  shock,  and  not  unfrequently  causes  death. 

Experiments  and  clinical  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem supplies  motor  power  to  many  of  the  internal  viscera,  especially  the  heart  and  the 
intestinal  canal ;  that  it  also  contslns  sensitive  fibers,  as  is  shown  by  the  suffologs  of  pa- 
tients during  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  a  renal  calculus  through  a  duct,  whose  sole 
nervous  energy  is  derived  from  this  system ;  that  It  presides  over  the  process  of  secretion 
in  the  most  Important  glands ;  and  that  it  operates  on  the  blood-Tessels  In  causing  them 
to  contract,  while  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  produce  the  opposite  effect. 

On  examining  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  unaer  the  microscope,  we  find  that 
the  nervous  matter  Is  distributed  lu  two  forms,  theveaieular  and  the  fbrouM.  The  vesicu- 
lar matter  is  gray  in  color,  and  ^^ranular  in  texture,  contains  nucleated  nerve  cells,  and  is 
largely  supplied  with  blood  ;  it  is  Immediately  associated  with  mental  actions,  and  is  tho 
seat  in  whidi  the  force  manifested  in  nervous  action  originates.  The  fibrous  matter  is,  in 
most  parts,  white  and  composed  of  tubular  fibers,  though  In  some  parts  it  is  grn^  and 
consists  of  solid  fibers ;  it  is  less' vascular  than  the  former,  and  is  sunply  the  conducUHr 
of  impresrions  made  upon  It  When  these  two  kinds  of  matter  are  united  together  into 
a  mass  they  form  a  n&rvott$  center,  such  as  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  while  the  nerves  pass- 
ing to  and  froAi  them  are  composed  of  threads  of  fibrous  matter.  The  nervous  matter 
of  both  kinds  is  a  soft,  unctuous  substance,  with  very  slight  tenacity ;  tbe  softness  being 
iu  agreat  measure  due  to  the  laige  quantity  of  water  which  It  contuns. 

The  flbrout  form  Is  the  most  extensively  diffused  throughout  the  I>ody.  It  toraa  a 
large  portion  of  the  nervous  centers,  and  Is  the  main  constituent  of  all  the  nerves.  It 
occurs  in  two  varieties,  viz.,  as  the  tubular  JUter,  or  the  nerve  (Hi«,  aadtiaff^tinoutj^, 
the  latter  being  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  being  found  chiefly  in  the  sympa- 
thetic system. 

When  a  tubular  fiber  is  viewed  by  reflected  tight.  It  presents  a  beautiful  pearly  luster, 
and  appears  to  hQ  homogeneous.  But  if  viewea  by  transmitted  light,  with  a  sufl^clent 
magnifying  power.  Indications  of  structure  become  visible.  Externally,  there  is  the  tubular 
membrane,  a  homogeneous  and  probaUy  very  delicate  elastic  tissue,  according  to  Todd. 
Within  the  edge  oi  the  tubular  membrane,  on  either  ^e  are  seen  two  thicker  and  darker 
lines,  which  appear  to  mark  the  outer  and  inner  limits  of  the  structure  known  as  the 
white  aubetanee  ef  Schwann,  which  forms  a  tube  within  the  tubular  membrane  ;  and  withia 
the  white  substMice  of  Schwann  is  a  transparent  material  occupying  the  axis  of  the  nerve 
tube,  and  commonly  known  as  the  axi$  q/linder.  By  the  application  of  reagents.  It  is 
seen  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  white  substance  is  different  from  mat  of  the 
axis  (nrlinder,  and  hence  the  functions  of  these  two  parts  are  doubtless  different ;  the 
latter  is  in  general  soft  and  pulpy.  The  nerve-tubes  are  cylindrical  In  form,  and  He  par- 
allel to  one  another,  without  any  inosculation,  if  wc  except  their  frequent  teimlnatlcms 
In  loops.   Their  avuage  diameter  Is  about  Tnhrot^b  of  an  inch. 

The  getattnoue  fibere  are  flattened,  soft,  and  homogeneous  in  appearance,  and  contain 
numerous  round  or  oval  nuclei.  Their  diameter  is  about  iVb-gth  oi  an  Inch.  In  appear- 
ance they  much  resemble  the  fibers  of  unstriped  muscle. 

The  vetieular  form  of  nervous  matter  is  of  a  dark  reddish-gray  color.  Is  found  only  in 
the  nervous  centers,  is  always  well  supplied  with  capillaries,  and  con^sts  essentially  of 
nucleated  cells  or  vesicles,  which  are  most  commonly  globular  or  ovoldal,  but  often  pre> 
sent  one  or  more  tall-like  processes,  when  theyare  termed  amdate.   These  caudate  vesicleB 

E resent  great  differeace  In  shape  and  size.  The  processes  are  very  delicate,  and  readily 
reak  off  close  to  the  vesicle.   Thev  probably  elUier  serve  to  connect  distant  vesicles  or 
filae  become  continuous  with  the  axis  cylinders  of  the  tubular  Abtm. 

We  may  now  consider  the  way  in  which  tiie  nerves  and  nervous  centers  are  made  up  of 
these  anatomical  elements. 

A  nerve  is  composed  of  a  bundle  of  tubular  fibers  surrounded  and  connected  by 
areolar  tissue,  which  forms  a  sheath  known  as  the  neurt^emma,  whoee  olBce  is  to  prote^ 
the  delicate  tubes,  and  to  support  the  capillaries  from  which  they  derive  their  nourish- 
ment. 

The  funwHs  eenten  exhibit  a  union  of  the  Tedcuhu-  and  fibrous  teitaires,  which  may 
be  variously  arranged.  In  the  Brain  (q.v.)  the  vwtcular  mMtae  lies  externally,  foimlng 
the  gray  or  cineritious  substance ;  in  the  sidnal  cord,  on  llw  other  hand,  tiie  TCdooIar  or 
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gnj  matter  lies  In  tlit?  ventral  portion,  and  the  fibrous  or  white  matt^  la  external  to  it; 
while  in  the  ganglia  the  two  structures  are  more  or  less  uniformly  associated. 

Fromtthe  observations  which  have  been  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  on  the 
functions  of  individual  nerves,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  is  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  nervous  system  that  the  mind  influences  the  bodily  organs,  as  when  volition 
or  emotion  excites  them  to  action;  and  that,  conversely,  impressions  made  on  the  organs 
of  the  body  affect  the  mind,  and  excite  mental  perceptions  through  the  same  channel. 
"  In  this  way,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Todd,  "  the  Dervoua  system  becomes  the  main 
agent  of  what  has  been  called  the  life  of  relation;  for  without  some  channel  for  Uie  trans- 
mission of  the  mandates  of  the  will  to  the  organs  of  motion,  or  some  provision  for  the 
reception  of  those  impressions  which  external  objects  are  capable  of  exciting,  the  mind, 
thus  completely  isolated,  could  hold  no  commuuion  with  the  external  world."  The 
nature  of  the  connection  between  the  mind  and  nervous  matter  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the 
deepest  mysteiy  in  physiology,  and  one  into  which  the  human  intellect  can  never  hope 
to  penetrate.  There  are,  however,  many  ocUons  of  the  body  Id  the  producUon  of  which 
the  mind  has  no  abare.  Of  thie  kind  are  the  neirouB  actions,  which  are  associated  with 
the  functions  of  organic  life,  such  as  digestion,  respiration,  and  circulation.  Again, 
thne  is  another  class  of  actions  for  which  two  nerves  (an  afferent  or  excitor,  and  a  motor) 
and  a  nervous  center  are  Decessaiy.  These  are  the  actions  known  as  rejlex  or  ezeito- 
motory,  for  the  full  investigation  of  which  physiology  is  especially  indebted  to  the  labors 
of  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  For  example,  the  movement  of  the  cesophagus  in  pro- 
pelling the  food  onwards  to  Lhe  stomach,  is  caused  by  the  stimulus  of  the  foc^  acting  on 
the  excitor  or  afferent  nerves,  which,  through  tlie  spinal  a)rd,  excites  the  motor  or 
afferent  nerves,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  necessary  muscular  action.  YThen  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid  is  touched,  the  excitor  nerve  (a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth 
or  tnfacial  nerve)  conveys  the  impression  of  the  stimulus  to  the  nervous  center,  and  the 
eye  is  at  once  cloeed  by  the  motor  infiuence,  which  is  transmitted  by  a  branch  of  the 
facial  nerve  to  the  orbicular  muscle.  In  such  cases  as  these — and  they  form  a  very 
numerous  class — the  mind  takes  no  part.  In  some  of  them  it  is  conscious  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  stimulus,  as  well  as  of  the  muscular  act  which  follows;  but  even  in  these 
cases  no  effort  of  the  will  could  modify  or  interrupt  the  sequence  of  the  phenomena. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  stimuli,  by  which  the  acdon  of  nerves  is  commonly 
excited,  are  of  two  kinds,  mental  and  phyKical,  and  the  change  which  these  stimuli  pro- 
duce in  a  nerve  develops  the  power  known  to  physiologists  as  the  eis  nertoaa,  or  nervous 
force.  "  The  nervous  force,"  says  Dr.  Shorpey,  in  hLs  Addrett  on  Phytioiogy  in  1668, 
"  has  long  been  likened  to  electricity,  but  rather  through  a  vaghe  perception  of  analogy 
than  from  any  rigorous  comparison.  It  is  true  that  electric  force  is  developed  in  the 
nerves,  and  even  exhibits  modificatiomi  connected  with  different  conditions  of  nervous 
action.  Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evolution  of  electricity  is  a  common 
accompaniment  of  vaiious  processes  involving  ohemlcal  cliange,  whetuar  within  the 
living  body  or  in  external  nature;  and  the  tendency  of  recent  speculation  is  not  towards 
the  identification  of  the  nerve  force  with  electricity,  but  rather  to  suggest  that  the  two 
stand  related  In  the  same  way  as  electricity  and  other  physical  forces  are  related  to  each 
other — that  is,  as  manifestations  of  a  common  force  or  energy,  of  which  they,  severally, 
are  the  special  modifications."  The  velocity  with  which  Impressions  are  transmitted  by 
the  nerves  has  been  recently  made  the  subject  of  investigation,  but  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  the  observations  are  to  be  depended  on,  in  consequence  of  the  various  sources  tA 
fallacy  by  which  such  experiments  are  beset  According  to  Hirscb,  the  velodty  ia  84 
meters,  or  about  113  ft.  per  second  in  man;  while  Helmboltz  fixes  it  at  190ft.  per  second 
in  the  frog. 

The  description  of  the  nervous  system  given  in  the  foregoing  pagM  is  applicable,  with 
slight  modifications,  to  all  the  vertebrates;  the  main  differences  being  in  the  degree  of 
the  development  of  the  brain — a  point  which  has  been  already  noticed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  article  Brain.  For  a  sufficient  notice  of  the  plan  of  the  nervous  system  in 
tiie  invertebrate  animals,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the  articles  Abticqlata,  Moixusca, 
and  Radiata.  It  is  only  In  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Protoxoa. 
that  no  traces  of  a  nervous  system  can  be  detectpfl. 

For  further  Information  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Carpenter's  works  on  Jlumav  and  Comparative  Pkynohgy,  to  Dr.  Todd's  article  on 
"The  Nervous  System"  In  Tlis  Cyclopedia  of  Anaton^f  and  Phy^ology,  to  Todd  and 
Bowman's  Fl^aleiogitiU  AruOomy  and  Phyiic&gy  cfMan,  and  to  Fonke's  Lehrbw^  dm 
PhiytkiogiB. 

VESHO'BA,  a  CO.  in  e.  Mississippi,  intersected  in  the  n.  by  the  Pearl  river ;  560 
8q.m.;  pop.  '90, 11,146,  chlefiy  of  American  birth.  Its  surface  Is  hilly,  a  large  proportion 
covered  wiUi  forests  and  uncultivated.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  eapecially  in  the  n.  yields 
good  crops  of  cotton,  com,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  sorghum.  Much  att^tiou 
u  given  to  stock-r^og,  and  huge  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.  Co. 
seat,  Fhihidelphla. 

12S8  (identical  with  Eng.  now,  A.-S.  moM,  Ger.  noM,  Ice.  n«>,  Lat  mwu^  Fr.  tt«4 
a  geographical  termination,  signifying  promontory.    Names  in  -r«m  abound  among  tM 
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Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  Caithness;  and  they  occnr,  thonrii 
less  frequently,  along  the  e.  coast  of  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  Dungeness  in  Kent.  A* 
the  corresponding  Soindmavian  termination  -naet  prevails  in  the  names  of  proffiontories 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  (e.g.,  Lihdesnaes,  in  s.  of  Norway),  the  existence  of 
names  in  -oees  in  Britain  is  held  as  an  evidence  of  Bcandinavian  and  Danish  coloniza- 
tion.  Grisncz,  on  the  n.  coast  of  France,  points  to  the  same  source. 

nB88,  a  CO.  in  central  Kansas,  drained  by  the  North  fork,  the  South  fork,  and  Walnut 
creek,  all  afftuents  of  the  Arkansas  river ;  1080  sq.  m. :  pop.  '90,  4944,  chiefly  of  American 
birth,  inclu.  colored.  Its  surface  is  mostly  prairie  land,  furnishing  good  pasturage  for 
cattle  all  the  year  round,  and  sheep  are  exteDaivelT  raised.  Il»  boITIb  productive,  and 
it  is  thinly  timbered.  Oa  seat,  Nees  city. 

imtB,  Loch,  a  long  narrow  lake  in  biTemesS'^hire,  Scotland,  extends  n.e.  and  s.w., 
and  is  28  m.  In  length,  and  11  m.  in  average  breadth.  Its  n.e.  extremity  reaches  a  point 
6  m.  S.W.  of  (he  town  of  InvemesB.  It  receives  the  Morriston,  the  Oich,  the  Foyers,  and 
other  streams,  and  ita  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  to  the  Moray  flrth  by  the  river 
Ness.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  Glenmore,  and  is  enclosed  by  mountain  masses  averaging 
1000  ft.  in  height ;  but  the  scenery  on  its  banks  is  not  strikingly  piclurest^ue.   In  many 

£ laces  it  is  about  180  fathonu  m  depth,  and  owing  to  the  length  of  time  which  this 
nmenBe  body  of  water  takes  to  cool  down  to  the  freodng  point.  Ice  never  fonns  to  hoy 
oonsiderabto  extent. 

roWBCBOPE,  EabIi  Robebt,  Count,  cme  of  the  most  eminent  diplomatiBta  of  modem 
times,  was  b.  Dee.  14,  1780,  at  Lisbon,  where  his  father,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient 
noble  funily  on  the  lower  Rhine,  was  then  Russian  ambassador.  He  early  devoted  him- 
self to  a  diplomatic  career,  gained  in  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and  cotmdence  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  and  in  1813  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Russia  in  the  impor- 
tant negotiations  which  took  place  between  the  powers  who  combined  against  France. 
In  1814  he  accompanied  the  Russian  emperor  to  France,  and  on  Mar.  1  signed  the 
treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance  at  Cbaumont.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  concluded 
the  treaty  with  Marshal  Marmont  for  the  surrender  of  Paris.  He  continued  to  take  a 
tffincipaf  part  in  all  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Paris;  and  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  active  of  the  plenipotentiaries  in  the  congress  of  Vienna.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  active  diplomatists  of  the  alliance,  and  accompanied  the 
emperor  Alexander  to  the  congresses  of  Aix-la-Cuapelle,  Troppau,  Laibach,  and 
Verona.  The  emperor  Nicholas  reposed  in  bim  the  same  confidence,  and  under  his 
reign  he  conducted  the  Russian  policy  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Amidst  the 
.European  convulsions  of  1848  and  1849,  Russia,  imder  his  guidance,  refr^ned  from 
Interference,  till  opportunity  occurred  of  dealing  a  deadly  blow  to  the  revolutionary 
cause  in  Hungary;  and,  at  tne  same  time,  of  bringing  Austria  very  much  under  Russian 
influence.  Being  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  German  or  moderate  party  in  Russia,  Nessdrode 
is  supposed  to  luve  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  preserve  peace  with  the  western  pow- 
ers; and  after  the  war  had  broken  out  in  1854,  and  the  ill  success  of  Russia  was  mani- 
fest, he  undoubtedly  strove  for  the  re-estabiishment  of  peace,  and  for  the  assembling  of 
a  congress  to  settle  all  disputes.  After  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  he  retired  from 
the  directioa  of  foreign  afnurs,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  department  by  prince  Alexan- 
der Oortchakov,  but  retained  the  dimity  of  chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  a  seat  in  the 
ministerial  council.    He  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mar.  S3,  1868. 

XE8SLXB,  ViCTOB,  composer,  b.  in  Baldenhelm,  Alsace,  Jan.  28,  I84I :  d.  in  Stras- 
burg,  May  28,  1690.  He  received  his  musical  education  In  Lelpsic,  where  be  conducted 
several  singing  societies.  His  latter  years  were  s^ent  in  Strasbui^  In  composition.  He 
wrote  several  operas,  the  best-known  of  which  is  IMr  Trompeter  von  Sillekiage»t  which  is 
onlversally  popular  in  Germany. 

HE88U8,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  centaiu-  who  carried  travelers  over  the  river  Evenus, 
and  who  insulted  Deianara,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  and  was  killed  by  the  latter.  In 
revenge  he  told  the  woman  to  collect  the  blood  from  his  wound  and  useitasalove 
philter,  and  when  she  afterwards  poured  it  on  Hercules's  tunic,  the  poison  communi- 
cated to  the  blood  by  the  arrow  dipped  in  the  hydra's  venom  so  tortured  tlie  hero  that  he 
sought  death  on  a  funeral  pile.  Hence  the  use  of  the  word  to  denote  a  fetal  present  or 
that  from- which  there  is  no  escape,  as  "the  Nessus-ahirt  of  ridicule," 

MES'TOS,  according  to  ancient  Grecian  l^^d,  the  son  of  Kdens  and  Chloris,  b.  in 
the  Messenian  Pylos,  escaped  destruction  when  Hercules  slew  all  his  brothers,  being 
then  a  dweller  among  the  Geronians,  with  whom  be  was  brought  up.  He  married 
Eurydice,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  a  numerous  family.  In  bis  youth  he  was 
distinguished  for  valor  in  wars  with  the  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  the  centaurs,  and  in 
his  advanced  ago  for  wisdom.  Although  he  was  an  old  man  when  the  expedition 
against  Troy  was  undertaken,  he  joined  it  with  liis  Pyliaas  in  sixty  ships.  Homer  makes 
bun  the  great  counselor  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and  extols  his  eloquence  as  superior  even 
to  that  of  Ulysses.  His  authority  was  even  considered  equal  to  that  of  the  immortal 
KC^.  Nestor  returned  in  safety  to  his  own  dominions  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  along  with 
Henelaus  and  Diomedes,  and  continued  for  long  to  rule  over  Uie  peoide  of^^^os. 

ntSTSB,  1056-1114 ;  b.  Russia ;  entered  a  convent  at  Kiev  in  107S.  He  wrote,  in 
the  old  ^vic  dialect,  tiiB  chronicles  of  Russia,  from  about  800  to  his  own  times. 
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nSTOBIAHS  claim  to  liave  exbted  as  a  sect  long  prior  to  KefltQrii&  (q.T.)>  and  date 
their  conTersion  to  the  preaching  of  the  aposUe  Thomas.  They  have  afso  a  tradition 
that  they  are  descended  from  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  hence  are  sometime  called 
Chaldeane.  It  is  admitted  that  they  are  the  oldest  of  the  oriental  Christian  sects.  And 
though  they  have  some  superstitions  and  doctrinal  errors,  yet  they  retain  many  of  the 
doctrines  and  authorized  usa^s  of  the  early  church  of  Christ.  NotwithBtaQdiDK  the 
deposition  of  Nestorius,  his  writings  and  those  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  were  tran^ated 
into  Syriac,  were  circulated  in  Assyria  nnd  Persia;  and  made  many  converts.  Wlien 
emperor  Theodosius  II.  expelled  from  his  dominions  all  who  refused  to  accept  the  Ephesian 
decision,  Nestorianism  was  transferred  to  those  countries  where  it  has  held  its  groimd  to 
the  present  day.  In  486  was  established  ttie  famous  school  of  Edessa,  and  from  it  went 
many  disciples  of  the  new  doctrine.  Of  these  the  most  celebrate  was  Barsumas,  bishop 
of  NiBibIs,  who  did  much  to  propagate  Nestorian  views  in  Persia.  HeandMaaoes,  bishop 
of  Ardascbir,  prevailed  upon  the  Persian  king  Feroze  to  expel  those  Christians  who 
favored  the  decision  of  Epliesus,  and  establish  the  Nestorians  as  the  national  church  for 
the  Christians  in  Persia.  Thus  patronized  by  the  state,  they  made  Beleucia  the  seat  of 
their  patriarchate,  which  from  that  time  to  tlie  present  lias  been  held  bj  the  patriarch  of 
the  Nestorians.  They  also  established  a  theological  seminary  at  Nisibis.  So  great  were 
the  seal  and  success  of  Barsumas  tliat  the  Nestorians  now  in  Chaldea,  Persia,  Assyria, 
and  ilie  adjacent  cotintries,  regard  him  as  their  founder.  Moatieim  says,  "It  appears 
Ihrom  onquesttonable  documents  still  existing  that  there  were  numerous  societies  in  all 
parts  of  Persia,  in  India,  In  Armenia,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  and  in  other  countries  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia  during  the  6th  century."  Of  the  7tb  c, 
he  says,  "The  Christian  religion  wiis  in  this  century  diffused  beyond  its  former  bounds, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  countries.  In  -the  east  the  Nestorians,  with  incredible 
indnatZT  and  perseverance,  labored  to  propagate  it  from  Ferda,  Syria,  and  India,  among 
the  barbarous  and  savage  nations  Inhabiting  the  deserts  and  the  remotest  diores  of  Awa.  In 
particular  the  vast  empire  of  China  was  enlightened  by  their  zeal  and  industry  with  the 
li^t  of  Chriatiwiity."  Considering  it  necessary  to  express  fully  their  views,  a  system  of 
doctrine  was  adopted  at  a  synod  convened  by  the  patriarch  Badseus  in  486  at  Seleucia. 
The  characteristics  of  this  were  that  in  Christ  there  were  two  persons,  the  divine  Logos, 
and  the  man  Jesus;  that  these  two  hypostases  bod  only  one  outward  appearance;  that  the 
union  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man  took  place  at  the  moment  of  the 
Viigin's  conception,  and  is  never  to  be  dissolved;  that  these  two  persons  are  united  1^ 
no  other  connection  than  that  of  will  and  affection ;  that  Christ  on  that  account  ought  to 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  God;  that  Hbaj  is  to  be  called  the  mother  of  Christ. 
OkriUotokot,  and  not  the  mother  of  God,  IheotMoa.  They  asserted  also  that  these  tenets 
had  not  been  derived  from  Nestorius,  but  had  been  held  by  the  church  from  the 
beginning.  Another  peculiar  opinion  was  that  it  was  lawful  for  bishops  and  presbyters 
to  marry.  At  the  end  of  Cavades's  reign  in  the  6th  c,  a  schism  oc cured  among  the 
Nestorians,  which  lasted  13  years,  wlien  two  patriarchs,  Nerses  and  Elisieus,  were  elected 
by  the  opposing  factions,  each  of  wliom  appointed  bishops  from  his  own  followers. 
After  the  death  of  Nerses  in  prison  and  the  deposition  of  Eliseeus,  the  bi^ops  elected 
Mar  Aba  I.,  or  tAs  great,  a  Magian  convert,  536-553.  He  translated  the  llturg>-  of  the 
Nestorians  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac,  making  the  version  now  in  use  among  the  Nes- 
torians. He  was  very  active  in  restoring  discipline  in  the  church,  and  held  a  synod  in 
544  which  declared  that  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  should  thenceforth  not  be  allowed  to 
marry,  a  regalation  ever  since  observed.  He  also  ordered  that  while  conforming  to  the 
Nicene  creed,  the  system  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  should  form  the  basis  of  biblical 
inteipretation.  Nestorianism  was  regarded  with  favor,  or  at  least  with  toleration  under 
the  Saracens,  Arabs,  and  Tartars,  the  successive  masters  of  Persia.  The  Nestorians 
spread  not  only  inArabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  but  under  Har  Aba  II.,  743-763,  abishop 
was  appointed  for  them  in  S'gTPt-  He  was  subject  to  the  see  of  Damascus:  in  later 
times  they  had  a  metropolitan  of  Egypt.  After  Bagdad  became  the  abode  of  the  caliphs 
the  patriarch  also  jresided  there  in  a.d.  762.  Tlie  patriarch  was  called  yaselieh.  I.e. 
eathoUcoa,  and  in  the  18th  c,  he  bad  25  metropolitans  under  his  supervision.  A  his- 
torian says:  "  The  Nestorians  had  now  become  widely  extended.  They  occupied  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  Christian  sects  the  region  which  forms  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Persia,  in  all  parts  of  which  they  had  chnrcbes.  They  were  numerous  in  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia.  They  had  churches  in  Syria  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
They  had  churches  amon^  the  mountains  of  Malabar  in  India.  They  had  numerons 
churches  in  the  vast  region  of  Tsrtary  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  mount  Imaus,  and 
beyond,  throiigh  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Chinese  Tartary,  and  even  in 
China  itself."  Early  in  the  11th  c.  Unkh  Khan,  a  Tartar  prince  on  the  northern  bor- 
ders of  China,  invited  Nestorian  misidonaries  among  his  people,  and  himself  became  the 
famous  Prester  John.   Gen^iis  Khan  and  several  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  con  - 

J acred  China  and  almost  aU  Asia  and  a  part  of  Europe,  were  connected  with  Prester 
ohn  by  marriage.  Several  of  them  had  Christian  wives,  and  one  of  them  professed 
himself  a  Christian.  Under  some  of  this  dynasty  central  Asia  was  comparatively  civ- 
ilized and  enlij^toned;  and  Christian  travelers  passed  with  safety  from  the  banks  of  the 
Enphrates  to  mmarcand  and  Pekin.  Some  of  me  Chinese  emperors  favored  Christiani^ 
and  ordered  the  erection  of  numerous  churches.    Meanwhile  the  sword  of  Moslem 
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fanaticism  adnndng  eastward  Bagdad  feU  before  It,  and  all  the  country  on  the 
Euphrates,  then  Perma  and  the  renous  to  the  north.  The  Neatorian  church  was 
cnuhed,  and  its  mbslouB  laiuntlflhed ;  and  about  the  year  1400  Tameriane  swept  like  a 
trtifriwind  orer  the  remidiu  of  NeatoriaD  Chriatianlty.  The  miaricma  In  China  lui- 
gnished  for  want  of  support,  and  were  weatened  by  ocmtroreraiei  witb  miBBtonariea  from 
Borne;  but  some  of  the  chorches  atUl  ezisled,  and  In  1008  four  Ushppe  were  aent  to 
C^ina. 

In  the  16th  century  a  great  schism  took  place  among  the  Xestorians  of  central  Asia,  of 
which  a  portion  renoun^  their  distinctive  doctrine,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pon^,  to  whom,  under  the  title  of  COialdean  Christians,  they 
have  since  remained  faithful  The  others  anil  mainbdn  their  old  creed  and  their  ancient 
organization.  Their  chief  seat  is  In  the  mountain  ranges  of  Kurdistan.  They  are  at 
present  a  poor  and  illiterate  race,  numbering  about  140,000,  and  subject  to  a  patriarch 
resi^g  at  Diz  (who  is  always  chosen  from  the  same  family.and  takes  in  variably  the  n&me 
of  Bchamun,  or  Simon)  and  18  bishope.  All  these  are*bound  to  observe  celibacy,  but 
marriage  is  permitted  to  the  priests  and  inferior  clergy.  Their  liturgical  books  recog- 
nize seven  sacraments,  but  confession  is  infrequent,  if  not  altogether  disused.  Marriue 
is  dissoluble  by  the  sentence  of  the  patriarch:  communion  is  administered  in  both  kinds; 
and  althotuch  the  language  of  the  liturgy  plunly  implies  the  belief  of  transubBtantiation. 
yet,  according  to  Layard,  that  doctrine  la  not  popularly  held  among  them.  The  fasts 
are  strict  and  of  very  long  duration,  amounting  to  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
ymr.  Ttuv  pray  for  the  dead,  but  are  said  to  reject  the  notion  of  purgatory,  and  the 
only  sacred  image  which  they  use  or  reverence  Is  that  of  the  cross.  The  Nestorians  of 
Kurdistan,  like  the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon,  have  suffered  much  from  time  to  timo 
through  the  fan^idsm  ot  the  wild  tribes  among  whom  they  reside.  In  a  massacre  in 
1848,  and  again  in  1846,  many  fell  victims,  and  even  still  they  owe  much  ot  their  aeon- 
rity  to  the  influence  exerdsed  In  their  favor  by  the  foreign  representatives  alt  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  courts. 

The  Syrian  or  Neatorian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  profess  to  be  his  disciples,  and  say 
that  he  preached  the  gospel  in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of  India.  Eowever  that  may  be. 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Syrian  or  Kestorian  churches  in  Malabar  were  founded  ae 
early  as  the  6th  or  6th  centuiy.  The  first  noticee  of  this  people  in  recent  times  are  found 
in  Portuguese  histories.  When  they  arrived  in  India  in  a.d.  1600,  they  found  not  only 
a  Christian  king,  but  many  professing  Christians,  and  more  than  100  churches.  The 
popes  claiming  universal  aplntual  aupremacy  oiAeavored  to  bring  them  Into  sublectiom, 
ana  directed  the  Portuguese  to  use  all  llielr  power  to  convert  them.  In  164S  a  Frands- 
can  friar  was  sent  out  who  opened  schools  to  educate  the  youth  in  the  doctrines  of  thdr 
church.  The  Syrian  bishop.  Mar  Joseph,  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Goa,  and  thence  sent 
to  Portugal.  Moaheim  says, ' '  The  flni^ing  stroke  was  put  to  the  violence  and  brutality 
of  these  attempts  by  Don  Alexis  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Qo&,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  centuiy,  calling  the  Jesuits  to  his  asdstance,  compelled  this  unhappy  people  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  to  acknowledge  the  pope's  supreme  jurisdiction." 
The  result  of  these  efforts  was  that  the  priests  ana  churches  on  the  sea-coast  submitted 
to  the  pope.  Insisting,  however,  on  retaining  their  language  and  liturgy.  These  are 
called  the  SirrioSoftMn  OhritUant.  Bat  those  in  the  interior  would  not  yield.  After  a 
brief  show  of  submission  they  proclaimed  war  against  the  inquisition,  hid  ^eir  books, 
fled  to  the  mountains,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  native  princes.  These  retain 
their  ancient  rites,  liturgy,  and  ministry,  and  are  called  by  their  former  name  the  Syrian 
Ohrittians  of  Maiaha/r.  Little  was  known  concerning  them  in  Europe  and  America 
until  Dr.  Buchanan  published  his  account  of  them  in  1807.  He  found  near  Travancore 
the  Syrian  metropolitan  and  his  clergy,  and  there  were  65  churdiea.  They  used  the 
liturgy  of  Antiocfa  In  the  Syrian  language.  They  had  mai^  old  and  r^uable  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  one  of  which,  a  Syriim  manuscript  of  great  antiquity  they  presented  to 
him.  He  describes  their  doctrines  as  few  In  number,  but  agreeing  In  essential  points 
with  those  of  the  church  of  England.  The  church  misdonary  society  subsequently  had 
a  mission  among  them,  but  without  much  success.  The  Syrio-Boman  Christians  an 
Ndd  to  number  about  100,000,  the  others  60,000: 

In  1880  Messra.  Smith  uid  Dwight.  misdonarles  of  tlie  American  Board,  visited  the 
Nertoriana  of  Fonda.  From  their  .Bnsan^  we  team  that  they  occupy  a  wild  range  of 
the  Eoordlsh  mounttdns  on  the  borders  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  Thev  are  govemra  by 
nwUfcf  or  kings  chosen  from  their  own  people  by  a  popular  vote.  Every  melik  or  head 
of  a  small  clan  is  perfectly  independent,  except  as  they  yield  a  voluntary  obedience  to 
their  patriarch,  M^  Simon,  who  resides  near  Joolamerk,  and  styles  himself  "patriarch 
of  the  East. "  The  Turkish  government  has  long  sought  to  subdue  liiem.   They  are  very 

fKir,  and  in  the  summer  many  descend  to  the  puin  of  Oroomiah  at  the  foot  of  the 
nrdistan  range,  where  now  dwell  a  large  body  of  Nestorians,  numbering  about  40,000. 
They  are  bold,  gaieroua,  and  kind.  The  patriarch  profeSBes  oi^  siriritaal  power,  but 
among  the  mountaineers  his  word  is  law  in  all  things.  He  addom  -nslta  those  <rf  Oroo- 
miah. Under  him  are  18  bishops,  4  of  whom  reside  in  Oroomiah.  Oelibacr  Is  not 
required  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  generally  are  poor,  eking  out  a  living  by  cultivating 
the  ground,  or  teaching  a  few  scholars.  Smne  of  them  can  scarcely  read,  but  ther  have 
imiHOTed  lince  the  dtatribntlon  freely  among  them  <tf  the  Etyriac  Uole.  Bdigfon  u  ver^ 
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low.  Lying,  Intemperance,  profanity,  and  some  other  vices,  are  common.  Sunday  1b  % 
hoUdsy.  f5o  man  Catholic  agents  seek  to  seduce  the  NestorUn  Christians,  and  even  the 
patriarchs,  to  submission  to  the  pope.  A  Jesuit  a  few  years  ago  offered  the  patriarch 
|10,000  if  he  would  acknowledge  the  Roman  supremacy.  The  Mohammedans  also 
sadeavor  to  proselyte.  These  poor  people  are  ^;reatly  oppressed  with  taxes,  and  are  the 
victims  of  spoliation,  and  have  no  redress  even  in  the  courts.  A  Nestorian  is  not  allowed 
a  place  in  the  liazaar,  caunot  engage  in  commerce,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  cannot  rise 
to  a  higher  position  than  tliat  of  a  mason  or  carpenter.  In  1848  they  rebelled  and  a  general 
massacre  took  place.  The  Nestorians  acknowledge  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Holy 
Bcripturea,  and  hold  that  no  doctrine  or  practice  Is  essential  to  salTaUon,  which  cannot 
be  proved  from  them.  They  have  no  pictures  or  images  in  their  churches.  The  only 
symbol  among  them  is  a  plain  Greek  cross,  which  they  nighly  venerate. 

In  efforts  to  reach  pagan  and  Mohammedan  people  with  Christian  truth,  it  is  often 
found  that  the  remnants  of  ancient  Christian  churches  existing  among  them,  and  some- 
Uoies  in  political  subjection  to  them,  have  substituted  the  forms  of  religion  for  its 
really,  and  are  In  almost  as  much  need  of  eDligbtenment  as  those  by  whom  they  ore  over- 
borne. It  has  seemed  that  the  renewal  of  those  chnrches  in  moral  and  spiritual  Ufe, 
would  provide  the  best  means  of  Christianizing  the  races  with  whom  they  are  in  contact. 
With  these  aims  the  Kev.  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  wife  were  sent  in  1838  by  the  American 
board  to  Persia  to  begin  mission  work  among  the  Nestorians.  Dr.  Orant  and  his  wife 
Joined  them  in  18S5.  The  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Nestorian  church  for  the  most  part 
received  the  missionaries  cordially,  and  encouraged  their  efforts  for  the  reformation, 
admitting  that  their  people  had  wandered  far  from  the  right  way.  They  even  in  some 
instances  put  themselves  under  instruction,  and  preparea  to  co-operate  with  them,  fol- 
lowing ibelr  example  in  giving  ezposiUons  of  Scripture,  which  they  had  never  ceased 
to  consider  the  ultimate  standard  of  truth.  Mrs.  Grant  by  her  school  awakened  great 
hitereat  in  the  education  of  women.  Dr.  Grant  not  only  was  hi^ly  useful  as  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  bat  gained  great  influence  for  the  truth  througn  this  means.  A 
boarding  school  for  girls  under  the  care  of  Miss  Fidelia  THsk  and  a  h  igb  school  for  boys 
under  that  of  Professor  Stoddard,  where  hundreds  of  the  young  men  and  women 
received  a  Christian  training,  were  highly  useful.  The  Mohammedans  seeing  what 
was  undertaken  for  the  Nestorians,  said,  "Are  we  to  be  passed  by,"  and  didmed  a  share 
in  the  generous  labors  of  the  misdonaries.  Bis^teen  ordained  missionaries  and  their 
wives,  8  missiona^  physicians  and  the  wives  oftwo  of  them,  and  1  male  and  8  female 
assistant  missionaries,  hare  been  employed  in  this  work,  and  the  success  has  been  most 
gratifying.  They  had  no  printed  Scriptures,  now  they  have  the  Bible  in  both  the 
ancient  and  vernacular.  Spelling-books,  geographies,  arithmetics,  and  religious  boolu, 
in  all,  11,000  volumes  have  been  printed,  and  8  periodicals  are  circulated.  Far  anct  wide 
oral  Christian  instruction  has  been  given.  The  benefit  of  spiritual  religion  is  evinced  in 
the  daily  life  of  many,  and  their  exam^e  makes  a  moat  favorable  impression.  Seventy 
have  become  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  missionary  spirit  Is  growing,  and  several  hun- 
dred dollars  are  contributed  annually  to  carry  the  gospel  to  other  peoples,  the  Nestorians 
themselves  ensa^ng  in  this  work,  and  laboring  among  Moslems,  Jews,  Armenians,  and 
MalakaoB  of  Russia.  One  of  these  Nestorian  preachers  has  g^ned  among  the  latter 
1200  (Mmverts.  Five  are  pastors  of  self-supporting  churches.  It  was  not  the  design 
of  the  American  missionaries  to  interfere  with  the  established  church  organizations, 
but  there  have  been  formed  "reunions  on  the  apostolic  basis,"  which  include  1,970 
members. 

See  Forking  Smtdeneg  <rf  SHgAt  Tears  in  Penia  among  the  Nettorian  OAriattaiu 
(AndovBT.  1848) ;  Anderscai's  Oriental  Ohurehea  (1872) ;  and  Dean  Stanley's  HitUrry  ef  tha 


TOTO'BIVS,  a  native  of  Geimanicia,  a  city  of  northern  Syri^  in  fbe  patriarchate  aS 
Antioch,  was  probably  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;  and  having 
received  priest's  orders  at  Antioch,  became  bo  eminent  for  his  fluency,  if  not  eloquence, 
as  a  preacher,  and  for  grave  demeanor  and  exemplary  life,  that  on  occasion  of  a  dispute 
about  the  election  of  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  he  was  selected  by  the  emperor,  in  438 
A.D.,  to  fill  the  vacant  see.  Soon  after  his  consecration  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the 
divine  and  human  natures  of  our  Lord,  in  which  Nestorius  took  a  leading  part  One  of 
the  priests,  who  followed  Nestorius  to  Constantinople,  Anastarius,  having  in  a  sermon, 
which  was  by  some  ast^bed  to  Nestorius  liimself,  aenied  that  the  virgin  Mary  could  be 
truly  called  the  "mother  of  God,"  being  only  in  truth  the  mother  of  the  man  Christ, 
Nestorius  warmly  defended  Anostasius,  espoused  this  view,  and  elaborated  it  into  the 
tlieory  which  has  since  been  known  bv  his  name,  and  which  equivalently,  if  not  in  formal 
terms,  exac^erated  the  distinction  of  two  natures  in  our  Lord  into  a  distinction  of  two 
persons— the  human  person  of  Christ  and  the  Divine  Person  of  the  Word.  An  animated 
controversy  ensued,  which  extended  from  Constantinople  to  the  otlier  patriarchates,  and 
drew  from  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a  formal  condrannation  of  tihe  doctrine  of 
Nestorius  in  twelve  anathemas,  still  preserved,  and  a  similar  condemnation,  accompanied 
by  a  threat  of  deposition  and  excommunication,  from  Celestine.  bishop  of  Rome,  unless 
be  would  withdraw  the  obnoxious  doctrine.  Nestorius  Temaimug  firm  in  his  opinions, 
a  gmenl  comidl  was  convened  at  Ephesus  in  481,  at  which  pym  took  the  most  active 
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and  prominent  part,  and  in  which,  notwitbstaDding  the  abeence  of  the  patriarch  of  And- 
och  uid  hlfl  biceps,  Nestorius  was  condemned  and  deposed.  Considerable  opposition 
was  offered  to  this  judgment  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  Nestorius  was  confined  in  a 
monastery  near  Coostantinople,  whence,  after  four  years,  still  persisting  in  his  views,  he 
was  banished  to  the  greater  oasis  in  upper  E^pt,  and  after  several  changea  of  his  place 
of  confinement,  died  in  exile.  The  account  given  by  Evageius,  that  his  death  was  caused 
by  a  disease  in  which  his  tongue  was  eaten  by  worms,  rests,  according  to  Evageius  him- 
self, on  a  dnde  aad  unnamed  authority.  The  more  probable  narratives  ascribe  bis 
death  to  the  ^ects  of  a  fall.  The  date  of  this  event  Is  uncertain.  It  was  after  439, 
when  Socrates  wrote  his  history  (Sut.  Eec.  vii.  34),  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was 
already  dead  in  450,  when  the  Eutycbian  controversy  first  began  to  attract  notice.  The 
Monopbysite  Jacobites  are  accustomed  annually  to  cast  stones  on  the  site  of  his  supposed 
grave,  and  they  also  assert  that  it  has  never  yet  been  moistened  by  rain  from  heaven. 
The  emperor,  although  he  had  formerly  been  bis  friend,  turned  entirely  against  him 
and  caused  all  his  writings  to  be  collected  and  burned  in  the  public  square,  and  named 
his  followers  fHmoniam.  Tn  modem  times,  however,  muc  sympathy  has  been  ex- 
pressed for  Nestorius,  while  Cyril  has  been  much  censured  for  his  barbarities.  Gleseler, 
Neander,  and  Milman  all  write  in  favor  of  Nestorius,  while  Petavius,  Baur,  Ebraid,  and 
Hefele  as  positively  aflJrm  Cyril  to  be  in  the  right,  not  as  to  his  conduct,  but  as  to  his 
views  upon  the  question  involved.  Another  wnter,  Dorner,  finds  truth  and  error  on  both 
aldee,  and  says  Nestorius  and  Cyril  represent  two  equ^lv  one-sided  conceptions  that 
complement  each  otlier.  He  considers  Nestorius  to  be  in  the  right  from  the  ethical  and 
practical  standpoint,  and  Cyril  equally  right  from  Uie  religious  and  speculative  side. 
Still  another  wnter  considers  it  nearest  the  truth  to  admit  that  while  Nestorius  might  have 
been  actuated  by  an  honest  and  pious  zeal,  yet  he  was  lacking  In  both  prudence  and 
moderation.  See  also  Wright.  EaHy  ChriMtiani^  in  Arabia;  Ncale.  MiOory  tf  the 
Soly  Eastern  Church. 

NESTS  (Lat.  nidu*,  Qael,  nead;  allied  to  Cfer.  n&hen,  Sax.  netton,  I/at  neetera,  to  sew, 
bind,  or  tie)  are  the  structures  which  animals  prepare  for  the  rearing  of  their  young, 
Tbey  are  very  different,  not  only  when  the  creatures  which  construct  them  belong  to 
widely  separated  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  often  when  the  animals  are  of  th« 
same  dass,  or  even  when  they  are  nearly  alued;  and  whilst  some  construct  veiy  simple 
nests,  and  those  of  others  are  very  curious  and  elaborately  framed,  some  make  no  neat 
at  all.  Among  Mammam  the  only  nest-bulIders  are  certain  rodents,  as  mice,  dormice, 
squirrels,  etc.  The  structures  of  some  of  the  species  are  as  artfully  contrived  and  as 
beautiful  as  the  nests  of  birds.  It  is  among  Birds  that  nest-making  is  most  general; 
although  there'  are  not  a  few  species  which  merely  scrape  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  many 
8ea-f(Avl8  lay  their  eggs  on  ledges  of  naked  rock.  The  situations  chosen  bv  birds  for 
their  nests  are  very  various,  each  species  affecting  some  particular  kind  of  utuatlon,  as 
each  species  also  exhibits  a  uniformity  in  choice  of  materials  and  in  form  and  mode  of 
structure;  these  particuUtra,  however,  being  all  liable  to  modification — within  certain 
limits — according  to  circumstances.  Some  Birds'  nests  consist  merely  of  a  few  straws  or 
leaves  collected  together;  some  of  such  materials  as  twigs,  straws,  moss,  h^r,  etc.,  very 
nicely  interwoven,  and  often  with  a  lining  finer  than  the  frame-work;  some,  as  those  of 
swallows,  are  made  of  clay  or  other  soft  material,  which  hardens  as  it  dries.  Birds'  nests 
are  generally  open  at  top,  but  some,  as  those  of  swallows,  are  so  placed  under  a  projec- 
tion of  rock  or  of  a  building  as  to  be  covered,  and  have  the  opening  at  the  side;  whilst 
others  are  vaulted,  and  have  the  opetuneat  the  side.  Some  are  dtuated  In  holes  exear- 
vated  in  clayey,  loamy,  or  sandy  banks.  The  nests  of  troupiids,  baltlmores,  weaTer-blrda. 
etc.,  are  remarkable  for  the  ingenious  contrivance  dimlayed  in  them;  and  avery  singular 
nest  is  that  of  the  tailor-bird,  made  by  sewing  together  the  ed^  of  leaves.  These  are 
noticed  in  the  articles  on  these  birds.  Many  biras  are  as  solitary  as  posedble  in  their 
nidiflcation;  whilst  others,  as  rooks  and  herons,  congregate  in  large  communities. — No 
BEFTiLEsare  known  to  construct  nests;  their  utmost  approach  to  it  being  to  make  a 
hole  for  their  eggs  in  sand,  or  in  some  other  suitable  situation. — The  nests  of  Fishes  have 
recently  attract^  much  attention  of  naturalists.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  nest-building  ins^nct  of  some  fishes;  but  it  was  unknown  to  modern 
naturalists  till  1888,  when  TSr.  Edwards  discovered  it  in  a  species  of  stickleback  (q.v.). 
It  now  gives  interest  to  many  a  fresh-water  aquarium.  Not  many  fishes  are  yet  ImowQ 
as  nest-buildera  Among  them  are  gobies  and  the  goramy.  Many  are  known  not  to 
construct  nests.  The  salmon  and  others  exhibit  an  approach  to  the  nest-building  habit 
In  making  a  ^ace  for  their  eggs  in  the  sand  or  gravel  which  they  choose  for  a  spawning- 
bed. —Many  tSBBOn—A  maSS  proportion,  however,  of  the  whole  number,  and  moetur 
hymmopiera — construct  nests,  as  bees,  wasps,  and  ants.  The  nests  of  the  social  bees  and 
wasps  are  i^so  their  ordinary  habitations,  but  the  nests  of  solllary  bees  are  entirely 
devoted  to  their  young.  A  few  insects,  not  bymenopterous,  as  some  weevils,  may  also 
be  said  to  make  nests;  but  among  insects  provision  for  tbe  wants  of  the  young  is  usually 
made  in  very  different  ways.  Certain  spiders,  amongst  which  may  be  named  tlie  water 
spider,  coodtruct  nests. — The  instinct  of  nest-making,  connected  as  il  is  with  the  instinct- 
ive care  for  their  young  which  the  Creator  has  made  so  important  a  part  of  the  nature 
of  so  many  animus,  is  oy  no  means  an  index  either  of  that  care  or  of  Qie  affection  with 
which,  in  many  cases,  it  is  conjoined ;  and  some  of  the  animals  which  construct  no  neet 


are  among  thoae  in  which  affection  for  thdr  young  is  exhibited  In  the  hiffbest  degree.— 
Tlie  nest-makiog  instincts  of  animals  seem  to  Iw  a  veiy  essential  part  of  their  constitu- 
tion ;  and  even  in  the  most  perfect  domestication  are  sttll  retained  and  exhiluted ;  although 
the  accommodation  to  circumstances  which  is  also  manifested  shows  something — and 
that-not  inconsiderable — of  reason.  Borne  of  the  most  beautiful  images  In  the  Bible  are 
those  having  the  nests  of  birds  as  their  subject.  The  exiled  Psalmist  envies  the  swallow 
and  sparrow  safely  building  in  the  very  courts  of  Zion  (Psa.  Ixxzlv.,  2,  S) ;  the  prophet 
Obadiah  reproving  £dom  for  her  haughty  spirit  and  beJief  in  tlie  securi^  of  ber  rock- 
hewn  dwelUngs,  luens  her  to  Uie  eagle  with  her  nest  "  among  the  stars"  (Obad.  4) ;  and 
Jeremiah  (xllx.,  IS),  predictii  g  the  destruction  of  Bozrab,  declares  that  though  her  nest 
be  as  high  as  that  of  the  eagle,  it  shall  be  brought  down.  The  same  writer  (xxii.,  28) 
appropmtely  describes  the  dwellers  on  Lebanon  as  making  tneir  nests  among  the  cedars, 
and  in  another  place  (zlviii.,  28)  advises  Moab  to  make  her  oest  like  the  dove,  "  In  the  sides 
of  the  hole's  mouth."  The  Mosaic  law  forbade  the  finder  of  a  bird's  nest  to  take  tlie 
mother-bird,  but  at  the  same  time  did  not.  In  general,  allow  either  eggs  or  young  ones 
to  be  taken. 

This  subject  of  nests  Is  usually  confined  to  tiie  nests  of  birds,  and  most  notices  are 
based  on  TV  ArehiUeiura  of  Birds  (Charles  Enight.  London,  1881),  the  origimil  obser- 
vations in  which  are  by  Professor  J.  Rennie.  The  sublccts  of  his  treatment  include 
ground-nesters,  squatters,  and  miners;  builders  of  mounds,  of  umbrellas,  of  domes; 
masons;  carpenters;  platform-makers:  basket-makers;  weavers;  tailors;  felters;  cement- 
ers.  But  if  we  look  at  these  divisions  from  the  point  of  scientific  classification,  it  will 
iomiediately  be  seen  that  the  shape,  size,  and  loc^ity  of  the  nest  of  any  given  species 
depend  on  its  cmMtcities,  which  will  anwar  in  its  lieak,  wings,  and  claws;  and  on  ita 
habits,  which  may  have  been  modified  by  a  tliousaud  consideratitms  cmC  cllmato,  of  com- 

Enionship,  or  imitation.   General  Influences  as  to  the  practice  of  particular  niedes  may 
best  drawn  by  the  following  olassiflcation,  based  on  CuTler,  but  partly  Bdchenbach. 
partly  WiUoughby> 


2.  Climbers  

8.  Scratcliers.  


4.  Songsters.. 


&  Stalken. 


8.  Bwimmen. 


Eagles,  hawks,  vultures. 
Owls,  etc.,  etc 

Woodpeckers.  Parrots,  etc 

a.  Ferchers.  Doves,  etc 

b.  Roosters.  Domestic  fowl,  partridge,  etc 
''a.  Pinchers,  Fly-catchers,  warblers,  eto. 

b.  Swallowers.  Goat-suckers,  swallows. 

e.  Crackers.  Larlu,  linnets,  rooks. 

d.  Suckers.  Hoopoes,  humming-birdsi  etc 

a.  Runners.  Ostnch,  emu,  etc 

b.  Walkers,  Bustards,  plovers,  etc 

e.  Fishers.  Herons,  storks,  cranes. 

d.  Pryeis.  Curlews,  snipe,  woodcock,  etc 
«.  Scooters.  Ralls,  coots,  fiamingoes,  etc 

a.  Divers.  Auks,  penguins,  etc 

b.  Hoverers.  Petrels,  gulls,  cormorants,  albatross,  etc 

e.  Waddlers.  Swans,  geese,  ducks. 

Bat  the  desire  of  birds  to  build  nests  corresponds  to  that  of  men  to  make  houses,  or 
beasts  to  construct  lairs.  They  are  a  shelter  for  the  young,  or  a  refu^  for  the  old;  as 
with  mammals,  the  higher  the  order  of  Intelligence,  the  more  protection  is  needed  by 
tlw  young,  so  that  the  young  eagle  must  hnve  its  food  torn  up  for  the  first  few  weelES, 
while  the  young  ostrich  scuttles  out  of  the  sand  almost  ready  to  take  care  of  itself  from 
birth.  Nor  do  birds'  nests  differ  in  shape,  material,  or  adjustment  from  the  works  of 
insects,  beasts,  even  crustaceans.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  nert-builders,  disre* 
garding  the  minute  divisions  of  the  list  of  Rennie: 

First,  Burrower*. — First  of  mammals  is  the  mole,  so  voracious,  active,  and  fierce  that 
if  the  creature  bad  the  size  of  one  of  the  tiypical  fera,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
animal  has  existed  which  could  conquer  it.  The  burrow  to  most  complex  of  all,  and 
the  nest  separate  from  the  house.  Then  come  shrews  and  musk-rats,  the  fox,  all  the 
weasels  ana  badgers,  chlp-squhrrels  and  woodchucks.  and  the  rabbit.  All  have  a  dis- 
tinct nest  within  the  hole,  and  generally  means  of  escape  by.  extra  passages.  Burrowing 
Urds:  The  sand-martin,  the  kingfisher,  puffins,  jackdaws,  and  sheldrakes;  the  stormy 
petrel,  iike  all  fish-eating  birds;  living  in  the  midst  of  filth  and  stench ;  woodpeckers,  the 
starBngs  and  the  creepers;  the  toucan,  large  of  beak  but  small  of  strength,  unable  to 
excavate  its  hole  in  the  knot  of  a  tree.  Reptiles,  tortoises,  crocodiles,  and  snakes,  with 
all  the  crab  kind  of  crustaceans,  and  the  whole  horde  of  boring  mollusks.  Scorpions 
and  spiders,  who  have  tunnels,  towers,  and  trap-doors;  insects,  beetles,  induding  the 
carious  mole-cricket  and  the  ant-Uon ;  and  all  the  numberless  Insects  that  bore  into  eveiy 
article  not  made  of  metal  or  stone. 

Second  Hanff-rmt$. — The  beautiful  little  harvest-mouse,  one  of  the  smallest  mammals 
in  the  world,  builds  a  true  pensile  nest,  round,  and,  curiously  enough,  without  opening. 
So  does  the  squirrel,  when  he  hangs  his  sdmmer  nest  (for  he  makes  two)  from  the  end  of 
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some  slender. bongh,  bnt  these  are  almost  the  only  animaU  lijclit  and  active  enough  to 
rival  itxe  birds  in  this  peculiar  induBtry.  Han^ng-nests  of  aU  shapes — bottles,  scoops, 
extinguishers;  with  tails,  with  concealed  openings — belong  in  enormous  variety  to  the 
tropical  species;  and  in  this  country  we  all  know  the  hummiDg-birds,  the  orioles,  the  fly- 
catchers, and  all  the  warblers.  Among  insects  the  best-known  are  the  wasps;  but  'many 
ants,  the  moths,  and  some  spiders  come  into  this  cat^oiy.  There  Is  one  flah,  but  ft 
seems  wrong  to  include  here  the  pupee  of  insects. 

Passing  to  the  creatures  which  build,  rather  than  burrow  or  weave,  we  have :  BnUding 
mammals.  Two  Australian  species  only  and  our  own  musk-rat;  but  the  birds  are  very 
numerous.  The  oven-bird,  the  blackbird,  and  the  song-thrush,  martins  of  all  kinds, 
swallows  of  all  kinds,  the  curious  birds  of  Australia  which  hatch  Ihetr  eg^  In  mounds 
of  rotting  leaves  and  twigs ;  the  titmice,  wrens,  the  eastern  lyre  and  bower  mrds.  Among 
insects  we  have  white  ants  and  mud-building  wasps.  But  a  whole  class  of  buildings 
may  be  separated  and  called  sub>aquatic.  Here  belong  fishes,  the  little  stickleback  and 
the  hassar;  but  the  most  wonderful  of  all  such  creations  may  be  seen  in  the  depths  of  a 
pool.  The  water-spiders,  caddis-flies,  all  pupa-cases  and  lame-nests;  and  here  may  be 
added  corals,  serpulse  and  terebella.  Social  habitations,  communities  of  creatures, 
whether  all  of  the  same  spades  or  mixed,  by  sufferance  and  by  intrusion,  are  very  com- 
mon. The  beaver,  emblem  of  quietness  and  Industry,  is  an  example  frommammius;  but 
in  birds  we  have  the  curious  sociable-weaver  of  South  Africa.  Among  insects,  bees, 
hornets,  some  moths,  some  butterflies,  and  several  curious  kinds  of  anta,  mostly  from 
Africa.  Parasitic  nests,  inhabited  by  the  cuckoo  and  the  cow-birds,  the  sparrow-hawk  and 
the  kestrel,  crow-blackbirds,  occasionally  the  sparrow  and  the  stork.  Among  insects, 
whole  famiUes  of  flies  pursue  the  luckless  moths  and  caterpillars,  makiiig  of  their  cocoons, 
or  thdr  living  bodies,  nests  for  the  generation  of  a  swarm  of  destroyers.  Here  come 
most  of  the  gall-insects,  the  leaf-miners,  and  the  parasite  breeze-flies,  and  the  curious 
companion  of  the  snail,  the  drilus.  Branch-builders  are  represented,  as  may  be  imafrined, 
mostly  by  birds,  yet  we  have  among  animals  the  dormouse  and  the  loir;  among  birds, 
rooks,  crows,  herons,  all  finches,  the  eagle,  the  chat,  the  mocking-bird,  the  water-hen, 
some  warblers,  some  humming-birds,  some  shrikes,  and  the  hedge-sparrow.  These 
all  make  open,  usually  round  nests,  on  the  fork  of  a  branch,  and  woven  of  twigs  or  of 
miscellaneous  trash.  Here  come  also  some  spiders,  many  moths,  and  several  species  of 
strange  nest-building  insects.  To  sum  up,  a  nest,  visibly  so,  and  for  that  purpose  only, 
strikes  us  more  commonly  in  birds  than  elsewhere,  though  upwards  of  one-half  of  them 
make  no  nest,  and  many  others  steal  places  already  fitted  to  their  use;  but  the  fact  is, 
many  mammals  have  aistinct  and  real  nests;  crustaceans  and  reptiles  commonly  con- 
struct them,  and  they  are  and  must  be  the  ride  with  all  insects  when  undergoing  the 
dianges  necessary  to  thdr  development. 

nSTS,  IbiiBiJB,  an  iowortant  article  of  commerce  between  the  eastern  islands  and 
China,  and  of  luxury  in  China,  are  the  nests  of  several  species  of  swallow  (q.v.),  of  the 
genus  eoUoealia.  The  best  known  of  these  birds,  G.  etou&nta,  is  about  4f  in.  in  length, 
11  in.  expanse  of  wing,  dusky  black  above,  pale  ash-color  beneath.  The  nest  is  shaped 
tike  that  of  the  common  swallow,  and  adheres  to  a  rock ;  vast  numbers  being  found 
together — often  in  absolute  contiguity — in  caves  of  the  eastern  archipelago;  as  those  of 
the  same  and  allied  species  are  in  other  islands  of  the  East  Indies.  The  nests  themselves 
are  formed  of  grass,  sea-weed  fibers,  small  leaves,  etc.,  and  are  attached  to  the  rock  by  a 
sort  of  bracket,  made  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  which  is  the  part  really  eaten.  This 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  made  of  sea-weeds,  but  is  now  known  to  con^t  of  saliva, 
which  the  swallow  exudes  from  the  salivary  glands  under  tiie  tongue.  The  nests  an 
collected  by  means  of  ladders,  and  often  by  means  of  rapes,  which  enable  the  gatherere 
to  descend  from  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  like  the  rock-fowlers  of  the  north.  The 
gathering  of  the  nests  takes  place  after  the  young  are  flexed,  thrice  in  a  year.  In  the 
Chinese  market  the  nests  are  sold  for  from  $10  to  |35  per  lb.,  according  to  the  quality, 
and  thevare,  of  course,  used  only  by  the  most  wealthy,  chiefly  for  thickening  rich 
soups.  The  Imports  at  Canton  are  reckoned  at  laOO  picnb,  or  168.000  lbs.,  representing 
about  8,400,000  nests.  The  nests  are  very  w]y)le8ome  and  nourishing,  but  quite  devoid  of 
the  peculiar  properties  which  the  Chinese  ascribe  to  them.  EIvb  caverns  at  Earang,  Bol- 
loDg,  in  Java,  contain  880,000  swallows,  and  yield  annually  about  1X10,000  nests.  The 
Dutch  export  them  to  China.    The  nests  weigh  about  haif  an  ounce  each. 

HBTH'EBUUTDS,  The  Einqdou  of  the,  lies  between  50°  46'  and  53°  S2'  n.  lat.  and  8° 28' 
and  7°  12' e.  long.,  ia  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  \orth  sea,  e.  by  Hanover,  and  the  western 
part  of  Prussia,  b.  by  Belgium,  and  w.  by  the  North  sea.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  1U5  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  west,  on  the  North 
sea,  to  the  extremity  of  OveryBsel  on  the  east,  about  110  miles.  It  contains  12,648  sq.m., 
with  a  population,  in  1895,  of  4,8u9,451,  and  an  average  density  to  a  sq.  m.  of  384.  Tfaa 
followl^  table,  taken  from  the  Staiestnah'a  Yatr-lxx^ot  1897,  gives  the  area  and  popu- 
lation oTthe  eleven  provinces  according  to  the  censuses  of  Dec.  SI,  1889,  and  Dec.  31, 
1895,  respectively,  with  the  density  per  sq.  m.  In  each  province. 
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Tbe  populatl  A  has  nearly  doubled  since  the  censuH  of  1820  and  the  average  annual  rate 
of  increaBe  between  1880  and  189S  was  between  one  and  two  per  cent.  Tne  division  of 
the  population,  according  to  sex  at  the  census  of  1895,  was  2,404,556  males  and  2,464,895 
females.  In  that  same  year,  33.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  was  resident  In  the  21 
lai^  cities,  the  proportion  of  urban  to  rural  population  having  Bteadily  advanced  since 
the  census  of  1869.  The  Increase  of  the  population  has  been  due  to  excess  Of  blrtha 
over  deaths  and  not  to  InunlKration.  At  the  censns  of  1889  there  were  only  47,888  persons 
of  foreign  birth  living  In  the  country.  Nor  is  emigration  Important.  In  1895  only 
15,919  emigrants,  including  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  sailed  from  Dutch  porta.  On 
Dec.  81, 1^,  there  were  21  towns  in  the  Netherlands  with  a  population  of  over  20,000, 
and  of  these  Amsterdam  had  456,824;  Rotterdam,  276,887;  the  Hague,  185,744,  and 
Utrecht,  M,806.  Other  leading  towns  are  Oroningen,  Haarlem,  Arnhem,  Leyden, 
Tllbui^,  Uaastricht,  Nymwegen,  Dordrecht,  Nleuwer-Amstel,  Leeuwarden  and  Delft. 

Fhyiieal  Ameet. — The  land  is  generally  low,  much  of  it  being  under  the  level  of  the 
sea,  rivers,  and  canals,  especially  in  North  and  South  Holland,  Zeeland,  the  southern 
part  of  Gelderland,  and  Frlesland.  Along  the  west  coast,  the  low  lands  are  protected 
from  the  sea  by  a  line  of  sand-bills  or  duoes;  and  where  that  natural  defense  is  wantiug, 
strong  dikes  d&vb  been  constructed,  and  are  maintained  at  great  expense,  to  keep  back 
the  waters.  The  greatest  of  these  dikes  are  those  of  the  Welder  and  of  West  KaDelle, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Walcheren  (q.v.).  Engineers,  called  the  officers  of  the  Waterstaat, 
take  special  charge  of  the  dikes  and  national  hydraulic  works.  A  hilly  district  stretches 
from  Prussia  through  Drenthe,  Overyssel,  the  Veluwe  or  Arnhem  district  of  Gelder- 
land, the  eastern  part  of  Utrecht,  into  the  Betuwe,  or  country  between  the  Maas  and 
the  Waal.  This  tract  of  country  has  many  pretty  spots.  Is  of  a  light,  san^  soil,  well 
watered,  and,  when  not  coltivated,  Is  covered  with  heath  or  oak-coppice,  llie  greatest 
part  of  the  Netherlands  is  very  fertile,  the  low  lands  and  drained  lakes,  called  polders 
(q.T^,  being  adapted  for  pasturing  cattle,  and  the  light  soils  for  cereals  and  fruits. 

ImancU,  Bitert,  CaruUs,  Ete. — The  islands  may  be  divided  into  two  ^oups,  of  which 
the  southern,  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Scbelde  and  Maas.  contains  Walcheren,  South 
and  North  Beveland.  Schouwen,  Duiveland,  Tholen,  St.  Philipslaad,  Goeree,  Voorne, 
Pulten,  Beyerland,  Tsselmonde,  Rozenburg,  and  the  island  of  Dordrecht.   The  northern 

Soup  contains  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  aod  alon^  the  coasts  of 
roniogen  and  Frlesland,  as  Wleriogen,  Texel,  Vlieland,  Terschellmg,  Ameland. 
Schiermoiuiikotv,  and  Bottam.  In  the  zuydw  Zee  are  Harken,  Urk,  and  Schokland. 

llie  diief  riven  are  the  Rhine,  Haas,  and  Schelde.  Important  branches  of  these 
M«  the  Waal,  Lek,  Yeael,  Roer,  etc. 

Water-ways  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  European  country,  the  immense 
tracts  of  meadow-land  and  the  fertile  polders  being  girdled  by  large  canals,  and  cut  in  all 
directions  by  smaller  ones  for  draina^  and  communication.  Those  of  most  importance 
to  the  national  trade  are,  the  North  Holland  canal,  constructed  1819  to  1835,  to  connect 
the  port  of  AmBterdam  with  the  North  aea;  the  Voome  canal,  from  the  a.  ude  of 
Voorne  to  Hellevoetsluis,  which  shortens  the  outlet  from  Rotterdam ;  the  South  Willems- 
vaart,  through  North  Brabant,  Dutch  aod  Belgian  Llmburg,  from 's  Hertogenbosch  to 
Maastricht.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  Important  canals,  connecting  iivers, 
aod  cutting  the  kingdom  into  a  network  of  water-courses.  To  improve  the  entrance  to 
the  Maas,  the  Hoek  of  Holland  has  been  cut.'  A  canal  through  the  Y  and  peninsula  of 
Holland  was  opened  Nov.  1,  1876.  Other  important  canals  are  the  Wilkmsvaait  in 
Overysael,  the  Dedemsvaart,  the  Damsterdiep,  the  Ems  canal,  the  Wlnsehoterdiep,  the 
City  canal  in  Oroningen,  the  North  Willems  canal  etc 

Railways  have  been  constructed  to  the  extent  of  1674  miles,  which  were  open  to 
traffic  in  1896,  affording  communication  between  the  principal  cities  and  villages  of  the 
Netherlands  with  Prussia  and  Belgium.  Part  of  the  railways  belong  to  private  com- 
panies and  part  to  the  state,  the  latter  owning  886  miles  In  1895.  Most  of  toe  telegraph 
lines  are  owned  by  the  state,  the  length  of  state  lines  on  Dec.  81,  1895,  being  3,500 
miles. 
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Climate,  Agbicultttbb,  Pboducb,  etc.— The  climate  of  the  Netherlands  is  mild 
in  winter  and  comparatively  cool  in  summer,  but  exceedingly  damp,  owli^  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  sea.  There  are  heavy  rains,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sommer. 
During  the  dry  season  the  exhalations  from  the  canals  and  bodies  of  standing  water 
are  Infurioiu  to  health,  eapecially  in  parts  of  North  Holland,  South  Holland,  Friesland 
and  Zealand.  The  climate  of  the  interior  provinces  is  more  healthful  than  that  of  tht 
provinces  on  the  coast.  Northwesterly  and  southwesterly  winds  prendl  ami  In  the 
winter  season  are  chained  with  moisture  and  are  stormy. 

The  majority  of  the  farms  are  small  and  worked  by  the  owners.  In  the  provinces  of 
Zealand,  Oronlngen,  South  Holland  and  North  Holland,  the  large  estates  are  numerous, 
but  petty  culture  prevails  in  North  Brabant,  Gelderland,  Llmburg,  and  Overyssel. 
The  land  is  highly  cultivated,  and  though  formerly  rude  methods  were  employed,  Im- 
portant  improvements  in  recent  years  have  brought  about  a  great  advance  In  agriad- 
tural  production.  In  1889  over  .34  per  cent,  of  the  surface  was  employed  as  pasture'Iuid, 
and  In  the  raising  of  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  flowers,  etc.,  and  only  26.8  per  cent,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  raising  of  food  products.  Nearly  ^  per  ceut,  of  the  surface  was  under 
forests.  The  chief  cereal  and  vegetable  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  beans,  peas,  hemp,  hops,  various  grasses,  flax,  tobacco,  beetroot,  chicory, 
seeds,  etc.  Market  SMdentng  is  followed  with  success,  especially  In  Utapcht,  North  Hol- 
land, South  Holland,  and  parts  of  Gelderland,  Frlesland,  and  North  Erabant.  Apples, 
cherries,  and  pears  are  raised  in  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  country:  and  the 
floriculture  of  the  Netherlands  has  been  famous  for  centuries.  The  last  named  Industry 
is  followed  especially  In  North  Holland,  South  Holland,  and  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Utrecht,  Breda  and  Arnhem.  Cattle  raising  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
wealth.  Good  strong  breeds  of  hcn-ses  are  raised  as  well  as  large  numbers  of  sheep, 
swine,  and  goats.  Bee  raising  Is  an  important  industry,  and  dairy  products,  especially 
cheese,  which  Is  exported  iai^ely  to  England,  yield  a  considerable  Income. 

HiNEBALB. — Owing  to  the  lack  of  wood,  coal  and  turf  are  used  for  fueL  In  regard 
to  coal,  the  Netherlands  are  chiefly  dependent  on  foreign  supplies,  importing  hu^ly 
from  England,  Prussia,  and  Belgium;  though  in  some  parts  oi  the  country,  as  for  ex- 
ample In  Llmburg,  enough  is  produced  for  local  needs.  There  are  extensive  turf  moora 
in  the  provinras  of  North  Brabant,  Zealand,  Overyssel,  Utxecht,  Kort^  Holland,  and 
South  Holland.  The  production  in  1864  amounted  to  42  million  tons.  Soon  afterwards 
the  tax  on  turf  was  abolished,  and  though  exact  statistics  are  lacking.  It  Is  certain  that 
the  annual  amount  has  greatly  increased.  Five-sixths  of  the  turf  is  obtained  from  the 
four  northern  provinces.  The  country  is  poor  in  metals.  There  are  a  few  blast  fur- 
naces in  Gelderland  and  Overyssel,  the  latter  province  having  some  deposits  of  iron  ore 
which  Is  smelted  at  Deventer. 

MAinTFACTUBES,  Ikdubtbt,  ETC. — The  statistics  of  the  manufiictures  in  the  Nether- 
lands are  deflcient,  but  there  Is  evidence  that  their  importance  has  greatly  increased  In 
recent  years.  At  the  close  of  1895  there  were  4,812  steam  engines  employed  In  manu- 
factures as  compared  with  only  607  In  1853.  The  statistics  of  1695  show  that  there  were 
530  distilleries,  507  breweries,  11  sugar  refineries,  30  beetroot  sugar  manufactories,  96 
vinegar  manufactories,  and  50  salt  works  in  the  country  In  that  year.  Among  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  towns  are  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Rotterdam,  Schiedam,  Leyden, 
Dordrecht,  Hilversum,  Zaandam,  Zaandljk,  Wormerveer,  Utrecht,  Amersfoort,  Tllbuig, 
*s  HertogenboBch,  Maastricht,  Roermonde  and  the  cities  and  villages  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Overyssel.  There  are  large  iron  foundries  and  machine  shops  In  Amsterdam,  The 
Hague,  Leyden,  and  Delftshaven.  There  are  Important  paper  manufactories,  oi) 
refineries,  distilleries,  breweries,  sugar  refineries,  salt  worlts,  tanneries,  dyeworks,  and 
manufactures  of  cigars,  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  woolen  goods,  shoes,  and  gold  and  silver 
articles.  Formerly  the  motive  power  was  supplied  by  windmills,  bnt  steam  is  becoming 
yearly  of  more  importance  as  a  motive  power.  The  hydraulic  works  In  the  Netherlands 
are  the  most  complete  In  the  world.  Many  people  are  employed  in  the  Immense  Inland 
shipping  trade,  which  the  numerous  canals  have  fostered.  The  Dutch  have  alwavs 
been  distinguished  as  active  and  successful  flshennen.  The  herring  fishery  is  especially 
Important,  its  produce  being  valued,  In  1895,  at  6,151,777  guilders.  There  are  produc- 
tive oyster  beds,  oysters  being  an  important  article  of  export.  Anchovies  are  obtained 
in  large  numbers  In  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  there  are  besides  important  fisheries  of  cod, 
ling,  tarbots,  flounders,  shrimp,  haddock,  as  well  as  salmon,  eels,  etc.  In  the  rivers  of 
the  interior. 

The  government  has  made  efforts  to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  working  man,  and 
to  promote  harmony  in  his  relations  with  the  employer.  In  the  spring  of  1897*  an  im- 
portant measure  was  pawed,  creating  labor  bureaus  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
interests  of  masters  and  working  men,  by  collecting  statistics,  giving  advice,  framing 
rules  and  regulations  In  the  interest  of,  and  at  the  request  of  Interested  parties,  and  pre- 
venting and  settling  difficulties ;  the  bureau  to  consist  of  one-half  masters,  elected  by  the 
masters  of  trades  represented,  and  the  other  half  of  working  men.  As  to  wages,  the  rate 
Is  much  lower  than  In  the  United  States,  but  the  exact  statistics  are  hard  to  obtain.  It 
would  appear,  from  a  report  In  1897,  that  laborers  received  7^  cents  per  hour,  and  worked 
on  an  average  66  hours  per  week,  thus  earning  $4,75  a  week.  The  pay  of  mechanics 
was  of  course  higher,  carpenters,  masons,  stone-cutters,  and  plumbers  receiving  on  an 
average  91  cents  per  day,  and  working  on  an  avenge  11  hours  a  cby.  Factory  operatives 
received  from  $3.40  to  $7.00  a  week,  but  women  workers  received  only  from  ^2.40  to 
$4.00  a  week.  Gratuities,  or  "  tips,"  play  a  much  morelmportantpart  In  the  remunera- 
tion of  employees  than  In  the  United  States,  being  often  given  even  to  painters,  gasfitters, 
carpenters,  etc.  /  "  i 
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Netlterluids. 


CoMUKRCE,  Shippino,  ETC.— The  Netlierlands  is  pecaliarly  a  mercaotlle  as  well  ss 
an  agricultural  country,  Its  mercbants  not  only  importing  and  exporting  the  prodacts 
of  their  colonies  and  the  surplus  of  their  own  country,  but  also  those  of  other  lands. 
Only  a  few  duties  are  levied,  and  these  have  merely  a  fiscal  character.  The  duties 
amount  usually  to  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  manufactured  articles,  and  only  2J 
per  cent.,  if  these  articles  are  used  for  the  industries  of  the  country.  Foreigners  doing 
business  in  the  Xetherlauda  have  the  same  privileges  and  must  pay  the  same  taxes  as 
the  natives,  but  are  subject  to  no  special  tax.  Formerly  patents  or  licenses  had  to  be 
taken  out  on  entering  Into  trade,  but  this  is  no  longer  required.  In  respect  to  the 
importance  of  commerce  with  the  Netherlands,  Prussia  stands  at  the  head  of  all  nations 
dealing  with  that  country.  In  1895  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Prussia  was  18.9  per 
«ent.  of  the  whole  value,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Pnissia  48.8  per  cent.  The 
countries  next  in  importance  were  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States.  Buring  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  the  United  States  imported  from  the 
Xetfaerlands  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $13,295,7^,  and  exported  to  the  Netherlands 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  939,022,890.  The  trade  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  Ihitch 
E^t  Indies  is  very  important,  the  value  of  the  imports  being  13.7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
for  home  conaumption,  in  1895.  The  figures  for  1895-90,  however,  are  based  on  esti- 
mates, for  the  practice  of  publishing  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  was  discontinued 
after  1872,  mere  quantities  being  given  ?ince  that  date.  Among  the  leading  imports  to 
the  Netherlands  are  iron  and  steel  wares,  cereals,  flour,  chemicals,  wood,  copper,  seeds, 
textiles,  coal,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  skins ;  and  among  the  exports  from  the  Netherlands 
are  cereals  and  flour,  chemicals,  metal  wares,  textiles,  coffee,  vegetables,  cheese,  flax, 
mai^rine,  etc.  The  Netherlands  Import  large  quantities  of  commodities  for  re-exporta- 
tion. From  the  colonies  the  imports  Include  coffee,  susar,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  etc. 
Manufactured  articles  and  coal  are  derived  largely  from  ^igland,  Pmssta,  and  B^lum; 

f;raln  Is  extensively  imported  from  the  east;  bmldlng  vood  from  Norw^  and  the  luilne- 
and:  yarn  from  England;  wine  from  France;  bops  from  ^varta  and  Alsace.  As  to 
the  destination  of  the  exports,  large  supplies  of  beef  and  dairy  products  go  into  the 
Ixindon  market;  Ash  is  sent  to  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  cheese  to  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Hamburg.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  consist  largely  of  refined 
sugar,  coffee,  spices,  distilled  liquors,  and  wine.  From  Amsterdam  there  has  been  a 
lai^  exportation  of  diamonds  to  the  United  States,  but,  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
the  diamond  cutting  and  polishing  factories  In  the  latter  count^,  and  to  the  bard  times 
there  prevailing  In  1S96,  the  diamond  trade  showed  a  falling  off. 

The  merchant  marine  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  end  of  1895,  included  405  sailing  ves- 
sela,  with  a  tonnage  of  102,WJ0,  and  102  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  188,682.  The  tonnage 
of  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  in  1895,  was  6,785,472,  and  the  ton- 
nage of  vessels  that  cleared  was  6,770,304.  In  respect  to  tonnage,  the  most  important 
port  is  that  of  Rotterdam,  which  received  57.6  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Next  In  impor- 
tance was  Amsterdam,  with  17  per  cent.,  and  next  Flashing,  with  9.9  per  cent. 

Belioion,  Lanouaob,  Educatiok,  etc.— The  constitution  grants  perfect  freedom 
of  worship  and  social  equality  to  the  members  of  all  religious  sects,  but  the  royal  family 
and  the  majority  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Beformed  church,  which,  in  form  of 
government,  Is  Presbyterian,  having  a  synod  as  its  administrative  head.  This  synod, 
which  Is  composed  of  19  members,  withapresident,  vice-president,  secretary,  and qutestor, 
holds  yearly  meetlmn  In  tbe  Hague.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  an  archbishop 
and  four  bishops.  The  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church.  In  1889,  numbered 
2,191,640;  the  Roman  Catholics,  1,686,482;  vaiions  Protestant  bodies,  622,608,  and  Jews, 

There  are  five  dialects,  spoken  respectively  in  Groningen,  Frlesland,  Gelderland,  Hol- 
land, and  Zealand.  These  differ  considerably  from  each  other,  and  the  Frisian  Is  not  at 
all  understood  by  natives  of  the  other  provinces.  The  written  language  is  the  Dutch, 
that  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  stock  which  preserves  more  of  its  original  character 
than  the  rest  of  the  same  family.  It  pmsesses  numerous  words  the  same  as  Lowland 
Scotch,  and  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  the  old  Saxon  English,  as  the  following  Dutch  pro> 
verb  shows: 

Ala  de  wyn  U  In  den  nwa, 
Is  d»  w;^Iirid  in  de  knn. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  has  produced  many  great  names  in  all  branches  of 
literature  and  science.  Coster  <q.v.),  according  to  his  coimtrymen,  invented  printing, 
Leeuwenhoek  the  microscope,  and  Huygens  applied  the  pendulum.  Out  of  a  long  list  of 
distinguished  names,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Erasmus,  Scatiger,  Heinslus,  Hugo  de 
Qrooi  {Orotius),  Huygens,  Leenwenhoek,  Vitringa,  Boerhave,  and  the  poets  Hooft,  Von- 
del,  and  Cats;  whilst  the  writings  of  Van  ^er  Palm,  Van  Lennep,  Des  Amoire,  Van  der 
Hoeven,  Haafner,  Stuart,  Van  Kampen,  and  those  of  the  poets  Bilderdyk,  Da  Costa,  De 
Bull,  Van  den  Bei^,  ter  Haar,  and  Hofdyk,  show  that  literature  is  not  waning.  Lead- 
ing painter^  of  the  old  Dutch  school  were  Rembrandt,  Gerrit  (Gerard)  Dou,  Gabriel 
Metzo,  Jan  Steen,  Paul  Potter,  Ruysdael,  Van  der  Heist ;  and  among  those  of  the  present 
centnzy,  Ary  ScheCTer,  Eoekkoek,  Schelfhout,  Pieneman,  Eruseman,  Van  Os,  Craey- 
vanger.  Ten  Kate,  Israels,  Bles,  Louis  Meyer,  Roeloff,  Springer,  etc.,  have  distimruished 
themselves. 

There  are  four  imiversities;  three  of  them,  namely  those  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and 
Groningen,  supported  by  the  state,  and  one  maintained  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 
Educatfon  is  not  compulsoiy,  but  is  largely  under  state  direction  and  inspection.  Prim- 
ary Instruction  Is  regulated  under  the  act  of  1857,  supplemented  and  modified  hj,  the  i 
acts  of  1H78  and  1889.  The  expense  of  public  primary  education  is  bo^^j^^^(^(gBOglC 
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gtate  and  the  commun«B,  At  the  head  ol  the  school  system  are  three  Inapecton,  niider 
whom  are  school  officers  In  the  districts  and  mmmdusements,  and  loau  school  com 
mltteea  in  the  commanea.  Institutions  for  intermediate  iDstructlon  Include  classical 
schools,  secondary  day  and  evening  schools,  navigation  schools,  "  middle  class  "  schools, 
and  a  polytechnicum, — the  last  named  at  Delft.  The  army  and  navv  hare  institutions 
for  special  instruction  at  Breda  and  Willemsoord,  and  there  are  various  other  schools 
for  special  or  technical  Instruction.  The  number  of  illiterates  is  not  large.  In  1606 
6.4%  of  the  conscripts  could  neither  read  nor  write,  lu  respect  to  the  numbo'  of  chil- 
dren receiving  elementary  instruction,  the  decade  from  1884-M  showed  a  considerable 
improvement.  At  the  former  date  12.7%  of  the  children  of  school  age  received  no  ele- 
mentary instruction,  at  the  latter  date  only  9%. 

Amiffy  Navy,  tic. — Few  fortresses  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
most  effective  means  of  defence  now,  as  formerly,  consists  In  Inundating  the  land  by 

Siercing  the  dikes.  The  army  consista  of  a  regular  force,  and  a  militia,  which  is 
ivldeifinto  an  "  active"  and  a  ^'resting*'  militia.  Besides  these  there  la  a Zoftdsfomif 
consisting  of  all  who  are  able  to  bear  arms.  Between  the  ues  of  and  80  all  men  be- 
long to  the  militia,  and  between  80  and  36  to  the  reserve.  Tne  army  Is  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  law  of  1661,  and  Is  formed  In  part  by  conscription,  and  In  part  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  The  regular  army  on  a  war  footing  comprised  In  1896,  about  68,000  men 
and  on  a  peace  footing  at  the  same  date  19,774  and  about  1860  officers.  See  the  article 
Armies,  Modern.  In  1806  the  Dntcfa  navy  consisted  of  28  port  defence  ships,  70 
cruisers,  and  97  torpedo  craft.   See  the  article  Natibb,  Modern. 

Aewttuc,  Expmdiivirt.  rie.  The  bnilget  estimates  of  eipenditare  for  16QV  were 
lS7,272f941  guilders  and  of  revenue  133,924,965  guilders.  A  large  share  of  the  revenue 
is  derived  from  the  excise.  Next  In  importance  are  the  direct  taxes,  the  indirect  taxes, 
and  the  customs  duties.  There  is  a  separate  budget  for  the  East  Indian  colonies,  and, 
in  1897,  the  toUl  revenue  of  the  East  Indies  was  calculated  at  126,444,106  guilders.  In 
1897  the  total  debt  was  placed  at  1,109,616,343  guilders,  most  of  which  was  funded  at 
2^  and  8%  interest. 

Oolonia. — The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  comprise  an  area  of  about 
783,000  similes,  with  a  population  estimated  at  ^,000,000.  They  include  islands  In 
both  the  East  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  former  the  most  important  colonies  are 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands, 
and  the  Timor  Archipelago;  In  the  West  Indies,  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,  and  Cura- 
coa  and  its  dependencies.  In  general,  the  government  of  the  Dutch  over  their  colonies 
has  been  maintained  by  peac^ul  means,  but  in  the  case  of  the  sultanate  of  Aciieen 
(q.  V.)  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  (q.  v.)  there  has  been  a  marked  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  Before  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  the  sultan  of  Acheen  was 
robbed  of  his  possessions  on  the  other  islands  and,  early  in  the  19th  century,  a  Dutch 

Srotectorate  was  established  over  Acheen  itself.  The  fierce  Malay  inhabitants,  however, 
id  not  accept  the  Datch  rule.  Frequent  acts  of  hostility  on  their  part  led  to  a  Dnti^ 
Invasion  in  1878.  and  though  the  capital  was  captured  In  the  following  year,  the  country 
was  not  subdued,  and  for  many  years  there  were  revolts  and  wars.  The  rigorous  rule  of 
General  van  der  Heyden  kept  the  natives  in  check  until  1881,  when  a  new  rebellion 
broke  out.  From  that  time  on,  the  Dutch  held  a  small  triangular  section  of  the  country, 
but  outside  of  this  It  was  unsafe  for  thein  to  go.  One  of  the  fiercest  and  ablest  chief- 
tains of  the  Acbeenese  was  Toekoe  Oemar,  whose  treachery  and  outrages  constantly 
harassed  the  Dutch.  In  1893,  however,  he  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the  rulers, 
and  ^ded  in  subduing  a  revolt,  but  the  peace  which  fallowed  was  of  short  duration, 
for  in  the  spring  of  1896  a  very  formidable  rebellion  broke  out,  and,  though  Toekoe 
Oemar  was  avowedly  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  was 
planning  to  betray  them  to  the  rebeis.  His  treachery  was  discovered  In  time  to  save 
tlie  Dutch  from  disaster,  but  a  savage  war  followed,  in  which  many  of  the  Dutch  were 
killed.  The  ^hting  continued  for  several  montlis  uid,  though  it  resulted  in  the  disper- 
sion of  the  rebels,  the  countiy  was  by  no  means  fully  snbdued.  Pennanent  military 
stations  were  established  In  Acheen,  with  the  evident  intention  of  completing  the  con- 
quest of  the  territory. 

Monetary  System. — The  government  mint  is  open  to  the  coinage  of  gold  alone,  but  the 
amount  of  silver  in  circulation  is  greater  than  that  of  sold.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cur- 
rency consists  of  bank  notes,  which  the  bank  of  the  Netherlands  alone  is  privileged  to 
issue.  The  per  capita  circulation  on  Dec.  31,  189.^,  was  estimated  at  $25.  In  1816  the 
Netherlands  changed  from  the  single  silver  standard  to  the  double  standard,  but  in  1847 
returned  to  the  silver  standard.  In  1876,  however,  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  the 
mint  should  issue  gold  coins  to  the  value  of  10  and  6  fiorlns,  but  free  coinage  of  sliver 
had  already  been  stopped,  and  in  1884  it  was  provided  by  law  that  upon  the  demand  of 
the  mint,  the  government  could  withdraw  2.5,000,000  florins  ($10,600,000)  worth  of  silver, 
melt  it  down  and  sell  it.  Nominally  the  Netherlands  have  a  double  standaid,  bnt  the 
monetary  system  of  the  country  is  in  reality  on  a  gold  basis.  The  valne  of  the  florin  or 
guilder  in  United  States  currency  Is  40.2  cents. 

OovemmetU.  The  government  of  the  Netherlands  Is  a  limited  constltnttonal  mon- 
archy, hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and  by  default  of  that,  in  the  female.  The  crown- 
prince  bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange,  and  attains  his  majority  at  eighteen,  when  he 
takes  his  seat  in  the  council  of  state.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the  queen  with  a 
council  of  state  composed  of  twelve  members,  nominated  by  her  majesty,  and  the  min- 
isters of  the  interior,  foreign  affairs,  finance,  war,  the  colonies,  public  works  and  com- 
merce, marine,  and  justice,  the  last  named  taking  charge  of  ecclesiasticaLaAUrs  throng 
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two  admtoiatrators,  or  undeMecretarlei  of  state,  for  the  Protestant  and  Soman  GathoHe 
(Oinrches.  The  legislative  power  is  shared  by  the  queen  and  the  two  chambers  of  the 
BtatCT-Beneral;  the  first  chamber  having  50  members  elected  for  nine  years,  by  the  pro- 
vincial states,  one-third  of  their  number  retiring  every  three  years.  The  second  cbam' 
ber  bat  100  members,  elected  for  four  yeats,  oneiialf  of  the  chamber  retiring  every  tw» 
jrears. 

NotMng  is  knowa  regardmg  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands; 
but  about  a  centuir  and  a  half  before  our  era  the  people  known  as  the  Batavi  came  out 
of  Hesse,  where  they  were  living  in  hostility  with  their  neighbore,  and  settled  down 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal.  At  this  time  the  Frisians  occupied  the  country  n.  of 
the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  The  Batavi  and  Frisians  differed  little  in  appearance,  manner 
of  life,  and  religion.  Thoy  clothed  tliemselves  with  skins,  lived  by  fishing,  hunting,  and 
pasturing  cattle,  possessing  horses,  cows,  and  sheep;  were  faithful  open-hearted,  chaste, 
and  hospitable.  The  songs  of  the  bards  composed  their  literature  and  history.  Warlike 
and  brave,  they  selected  their  leatler  for  his  courage  and  prowess,  were  armed  with  tho 
bow  and  a  short  spear.  They  worshiped  the  sun  and  moon,  and  held  their  meetings  in 
consecrated  woods. 

The  Romans  having  subdued  the  Belg»,  next  attacked  the  Frisians,  who  agreed  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  ox-hides  and  horns,  but  continued  restless  and  rebellious.   The  Balavi 
became  allies  of  Rome,  paying  no  tribute,  but  supplying  a  volunteer  contingent,  chiefly 
of  cavalry,  which  decided  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  in  favor  of  Cffisar,  and  formed  a  gal- 
lant band  of  the  Roman  armies  in  all  ports  of  the  empire.   About  70  a.d.  Clau£us 
CiTills,  a  Batavian,  whose  ori^jnal  name  ha^  not  been  preserved,  made  a  bold  effort  to 
overthrow  the  Roman  power  m  Rhenish  or  Germanic  Gaul,  but  he  was  finally  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace.    Towards  the  close  of  the  3d  c.  began  the  inroads  of  the  Franks,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Saxons  and  other  races;  and  in  the  5th  c.  the  Batavi  had  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  distinct  people.   The  Franks  continued  tospread,  and  with  them  the  Christian  religion, 
Dagobert  I.,  one  of  their  princes,  erecting  a  church  at  Utrecht,  which,  605,  became  the 
seat  of  a  bisliopric.   The  Frisians  were  opposed  to  and  the  last  to  embrace  Christianity, 
to  which  they  were  forcibly  converied  by  Charles  Martel.   At  the  end  of  the  8^  c.  all 
the  Low  Countries  submitted  to  Charlemagne,  who  built  a  palace  at  Nvmegen,  on  the 
'Waal.    The  feudal  system  now  began  to  develop  itself  and  expand  Into  dukedoms, 
counties,  lordships,  and  bishoprics,  which  /he  dukes,  counts,  and  bisliops,  especially 
the  counts  of  Holland  and  bishops  of  Utrecht,  endeavored  to  enlaj;ge  and  to  rule  over 
vith  as  little  submission  to  their  superior  as  possible.    The  crusades  weakened  the 
power  and  drained  the  resources  of  the  nobles  and  priesUiood,  so  that,  during  the  middle 
ages,  cities  began  to  assume  importance,  strengthen  themselves  with  walls,  clioose  their 
own  rulers,  and  nppear  in  the  state  meetings.   In  1384  the  county  of  Flanders  passed, 
through  marriage,  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  grandson,  Philip  the  Oootl.  made  it 
his  special  life-effort  to  form  the  Netherlands  into  a  powerful  kingdom.   He  bought 
Narour,  ioherited  Brabant  with  Limburg,  and  compelled  Jacoba  of  Bavaria  to  resign 
Holland  and  Zealand.    Charles  V.,  as  heir  of  the  bouse  of  Burgundy,  inherited  and 
united  the  Netherlands  under  his  scepter,  and  the  country  attained  to  prosperity  through 
the  encouragements  which  he  gave  to  commerce  and  shipping.    Philip  II,,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  1055,  by  hia  barsh  government  and  persecution  of  the  reformers 
excited  the  Netherlands  to  rebellion,  which  after  a  struggle  of  80  years  resulted  in  the 
Arm  eetablisbment  of  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces.   The  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Netherlands  was  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  called  in  history 
the  silent,  who  freely  sacrificed  his  own  property,  and  put  forth  every  effort  to  unite 
the  discordant  states  of  the  south  with  those  of  the  north  in  resisting  the  Spanish  yoke. 
Retiring  to  Holland,  and  banding  together  several  provinces  for  mutual  defense,  by  an 
agreement  made  at  Utrecht,  1579,  be  pcrseveringly  opposed  the  efforts  of  Spain ;  and  in 
1009  the  independency  of  the  United  Provinces  (tlie  boundaries  of  which  nearly  coin- 
cided with  tliose  of  the  present  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands)  was  virtually  acknowledged 
1^  the  Spanish  king,  an  armistice  for  twelve  years  being  signed  at  Antwerp,  April  9  of 
that  year.    The  struggle  was  renewed  and  carried  on  till  1648,  when  all  the  powers 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  by  the  trea^  of  Munster,  whUe 
the  Belgic  provinces,  divided  among  themselves,  remalncn  subndsstve  to  Sp^  uid  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Prince  William  the  Silent  did  not  live  to  see  his  efforts  for  freedom  crowned  with 
enxxxas.  Excited  by  religious  fanaticism,  and  the  hope  of  a  great  reward,  Balthazar 
Gerard,  or  Ouiori,  1584,  shot  the  prince  In  his  house  at  Delft,  from  a  narrow  passage, 
as  he  was  stepping  from  the  dining-room  to  ascend  an  adjoining  st^r  which  led  to  tiw 
second  floor.  With  the  17th  c.  the  United  Provinces  began  to  advance  in  power  and 
wealth,  their  ships  visiting  all  parts  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  contest  between  the 
Arminians  and  Calvinists  broke  out,  and  raged  with  fury  for  ma^  years;  Grotius  and 
others  fleeing  to  other  lands,  and  the  statesman  Oldenbarueveld  suuenng  on  the  scaffold 
at  the  age  of  72.  The  United  Provinces  were  presided  over  by  the  prmces  of  Orange 
till  the  troubles  at  the  end  of  the  WtJi  c.  be^ao  uie  long  European  war,  which  the  batue 
of- Waterloo  brought  to  a  close.  The  national  convention  of  France  having  declared 
-war  against  Oreat  Britain  and  the  stadtholder  of  Holland,  1798,  French  armies  overran 
Belgium,  1794;  and  being  welcomed  by  the  so-called  patriots  of  the  United  Provinces, 
"Wifilwn  V.  and  his  family,  Jan.,  1795,  were  obliged  to  escape  fnnn  ScheveningMto 
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•fffigiyiiti  in  a  flBhlngJunk,  and  tbe  French  rule  began.  The  United  Provinoee  now 
became  tbe  BataTianlSepublic.  paying  eight  and  a  balf  millions  sterling  for  a  French 
army  of  35,000  men,  besides  giving  up  important  parts  of  the  country  along  the  Belgian 
frontier.  After  several  changes,  Louis  Bonaparte,  June  d,  1B06,  was  appointed  king  of 
Holland,  but  four  years  later  was  obliged  to  resign  because  he  refused  to  be  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  emperor.  Holland  was  then  added  to  the  empire,  and  formed 
seven  departments.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  dismemberment  of  the  French  empire, 
led  to  the  recall  of  tbe  Orange  fam^y,  and  the  formation  of  the  southern  and  northern 
provinces  into  the  ill-assorted  kingdoni  of  the  Netherlands,  which  in  1880  was  bn^n 
up  by  the  secession  of  Belgium.  In  1889  peace  was  finally  concluded  with  Beleium* 
but  almost  immediately  after  national  discontent  with  the  government  showed  itself,  and 
William  I.,  in  1840,  abdicated  in  favor  of  hia  son.  The  Metherlands  being  moved  by 
the  revolutionarr  fever  of  1848,  king  William  II.  granted  a  new  constitution,  according 
to  which  new  chambers  were  chosen,  but  had  scarcely  met  when  he  died,  March,  1848, 
and  William  III.  ascended  the  tlirone. 

A  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Netherlands  West  India  possessloos 
passed  both  chunbers  Aug.  8, 1863,  and  received  the  royal  assent  It  decreed  a  compen- 
sation of  800  guilders  for  each  slave,  except  those  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin,  who  were  to 
be  compensated  for  at  80  guilders  eacli.  The  freed  negroes  may  choose  the  place  to  labor, 
but  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the  government  officers  that  they  are  employed  somewhere. 
This  surveillance  to  contmue  during  ten  years.  The  law  came  into  force  July  1,  1863, 
and  in  Surinam  and  all  the  other  colonies  the  day  passed  quietly  over.  Those,  however, 
interested  in  agriculture  have  sent  an  addftss  to  the  minister  of  the  colonies,  protesting 
against  the  high-wa^  tariff  as  hostile  to  tbe  successful  carrrlng  on  of  their  operations. 
"Hie  rate,  however,  is  not  higher  than  the  planters  in  the  neighboring  British  colony  of 
British  Guiana  are  accustomed  to  pay.  In  the  budget  for  1868  provision  was  made  for 
the  extraordinary  expenses  connected  with  the  emancipation  to  the  amount  of  $5,896,880, 
of  which  $4,835,000  as  compensiition  for  the  slaves  of  Surinam,  and  $116,360  as  pre- 
iniums  for  free  labor.  For  Curafoa  and  its  dependencies,  $830,000  of  compensation 
money,  fully  $60,000  being  for  various  other  outlays  connected  with  the  change.  The 
BumtJer  of  slaves  set  free  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  to  be  43JH)0. 

On  July  16,  1868,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Brussels  by  all  the  naval  powers  for  tbe 
buying  up  of  the  toll  levied,  under  treaty  arrangements,  by  the  king  of  the  NMherlanda, 
on  vessels  navigatiug  the  Scheldt  (q.v.),  the  king  of  Belgium  binding  Umself  also  to 
reduce  the  harbor,  pilot,  and  other  charges  on  shipping  within  tliat  kingdom. 

The  Netherlands  have  suffered  mn^  from  floods,  either  caused  by  the  breaking  in. 
of  the  sea  or  by  the  descent  of  masses  of  water  from  Germany,  while  the  rivers  of  the 
Rhine  delta  were  blocked  up  with  Ice.  The  Zuider  Zee  (q.v.),  which  contains  1865 
ag.m.,  was  of  trifling  extent  till  the  flood  of  All  Saints'  day,  1347,  when  the  North  sea 
swallowed  up  a  large  tract  of  country.  In  1277  the  Dollart  gulf,  in  Groningen,  was 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  by  floods  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  that  year,  which 
destroyed  88  villages  and  100,000  people.  The  Immense  waste  of  waters  known  as-the 
sunken  South  Holland  Waardo,  or  Blesbosch,  arose  out  of  the  breaking  of  one  of  the 
dykes,  1421,  by  which  73  villages  were  laid  under  water,  only  84  of  them  reappearing. 
In  modem  times  great  floods,  but  fortunately  with  only  temporary  results,  have  occurred 
in  1809,  1825,  and  1855.  That  of  1855,  which  placed  the  town  of  Veenendaal,  In  Gelder- 
land,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  country  under  water,  was  caused  a  rapid  thaw  in  the 
btgh  lands  of  Germany  pouring  down  torrents  of  water  into  the  Netherlands  while  the 
rivers  were  ice-locked  after  a  winter  of  imnnial  severity. 

In  1890  king  William  died  and  his  daughter  Wilhelmlna  (b.  1880)  was  proclaimed 
queen,  the  queen  dowager  Emma  to  act  as  regent  during  her  minority.  As  the  direct 
male  line  became  extinct  in  the  king,  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  (q.  v.)  which  had 
been  connected  with  the  House  of  Orange  by  personal  union  only,  and  which  is  re- 
stricted to  the  male  line,  passed  to  the  grand-duke  Adolf  of  Nassau  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of  London.  Considerable  fear  was  felt  In  political  circles  lest  the  death  of 
the  young  queen  Wilhelmlna  or  her  marriage  with  a  German  prince  would  lead  to  the 
absorption  of  Holland  in  the  German  empire.  In  1806  a  new  election  law  was  passed 
conferring  the  right  to  vote  upon  all  male  citizens  2&  years  of  age  who  pay  a  direct  tax 
to  the  state  of  a  little  over  a  florin,  or  who  can  prove  that  they  have  paid  a  certain 
small  rent  for  houses  or  lodgings  daring  a  fixed  term,  that  they  have  been  in  r^uiar 
employment  during  a  certain  period,  and  receiving  a  certain  small  salary,  or  that  they 
own  or  lease  boats  of  not  less  than  24  tons'  btirden.  Practically  the  design  of  this 
measure  is  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  all  who  can  prove  themselves  self-supporting. 
Lender  the  old  law  the  great  majority  of  the  working  men  had  not  possessed  tbe  right  to 
vote.    The  first  election  under  the  new  law  was  lield  on  June  16,  1897. 

See  Dutch  Language  and  Liierature,  Political  Pmrlics,  Dutch,  ana  the  articles  on  Java, 
and  the  other  Dutch  colonies ;  also  Wood,  Through  Holland  C-'/T!}:  Staatabegrooting  war 
h«t  Dimutfoar  1891  (Hague,  1891);  Algemecne  St€Uiatiek  van  Ned^iand  (Leyden,  18^); 
StaUtman*a  Vear-ioidc  (London,  1891  )i  Havart,  The  Heart  of  Holland;  id.,  FiduTKaque 
Holland;  Id.,  The  Dtad  CUiea  of  Zuydcr  Zee;  D'AnilcIs,  Holland  (Eng.  trans.,  18881; 
Motley,  The  Dutch  Republic;  Schneider,  Ocachiehte  der  A'icderl.  JAieratiir  (Leipzig,  1888); 
Ditchneld,  The  Church  of  the  Netherlands  (1892),  Staainalmanak  voor  het  Koniwgrijk  der 
iYnlertander  (18(W),  Cornmercial  Rclatiowt  with  l/u  United  Slntrii  (1896-06),  U.  S.  Consutar 
KtporU  (1896-97),  Money  and  Prices  in  Foreign  Cotattriee  (Special  Consular  Reports,  1886). 
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HET6  are  fabrics  in  which  the  tlireads  cross  each  otiier  at  right  angles,  leaving  a  com- 
paratively large  open  space  between  them;  threads  are  also  knotted  at  the  intersections. 
In  thiareapect  nettiogdiilers  essentially  from  weavine,  where  the  interaectiDg  threads  sim- 
plv  cross  each  other.  The  open  spaces  in  nets  are  calira  metha,  and  these  correspond  in  size 
with  an  instrument  used  in  net-making,  coasting  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance, usually  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  common  paper-knife.  In  addition  to  iliiR,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  needle  ia  used,  upon  which  a  large  quantity  of  the  thread  is  placed  by 
winding  it  from  end  to  end  between  the  forked  extremities;  the  holes  are  used  to  insert 
the  end  of  the  thread,  to  prevent  it  slipping  off  at  the  commencement  of  the  winding. 
The  art  of  net-making  has  been  practiced  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  moat  savage  as 
well  as  the  most  civilized  natioua.  Even  where  the  art  of  weaviog  was  quite  unknowo, 
as  in  some  of  Uw  South  Bea  ialandswhen  first  discovered,  that  of  netting  was  weU 
understood;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  human  race  could  not  help  learning  the  value 
of  this  art  from  seeing  how  frequently  land  and  water  animals  get  entangled  in 
tiie  shrubs  and  weeds  through  which  they  attempt  to  pass ;  hence  we  find  amongst  savage 
tribes,  almost  universally,  nets  are  used  not  only  for  fishing,  as  with  us,  but  also  for 
entrapping  land  animals.  We  have  ample  inustrations  of  the  uses  of  nets  for  both 
purposes  ui  the  bas-reliefs  of  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  in  the  mural  paintings  of 

Egypt- 

Until  recently  nets  have  been  always  made  bv  hand,  and  generally  the  thread  has  beer,  a 
more  or  less  thick  twine  of  hemp  or  flax,  the  tcickness  of  the  twine  and  the  size  of  tlie 
■nosh  dependhig  upon  the  kind  of  fish  for  which  it  was  made;  recently,  however,  great 
improvements  nave  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  nets,  and  madiinery  of  a  most 
beautiful  automatic  kind  lias  been,  introduced.  Hemp  is  the  chief  material  used  ;  and 
in  order  to  prepare  it,  it  Is  first  passed  in  long  rolls  through  a  machine  consisting  of  two 
roIlerB  with  otunt  ridges,  the  upper  of  wliich  is  kept  down  on  the  material  by  means  of 
a  hanging  weight,  consisting  of  a  loaded  box  suspended  to  a  chain  from  the  axle  of  the 
roller.  After  the  flbor  has.  passed  through  this,  it  is  much  more  supple  than  before, 
■sd  ii  then  JuuMed;  this  process  Is  also  done  by  machinery,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  manufactory  for  hemp-haclding,  and  succeeds  admirably.  It  subse- 
quently passes  through  the  carding,  roving,  and  spinning  processes,  as  in  aU  other  kinds 
St  yarn,  and  is  finally  twisted  into  threads  or  twines  of  the  required  thickness. 

A  great  variety  of  nets  are  in  use  amongst  fishermen,  but  the  principal  are  the 
tdne,  trawl,  and  dr^  nets.  The  seine  is  a  very  long  but  not  very  wide  net,  one  side  of 
whidi  ia  loaded  with  pieces  of  lead,  and  consequently  sinks;  the  other,  or  upper,  is 
buoyed  with  pieces  of  cork,  and  consequently  is  kept  up  to  the  surface.  Seines  are 
sometimes  as  much  as  190  fathoms  in  length.  When  stretched  out  they  constitute  walls 
of  net-work  in  tiie  water,  and  are  made  to  inclose  vast  shoals  of  fish.  The  trawl  is 
draped  alon^  the  bottom  by  the  flshioff-boat;  and  the  drift-net  is  like  the  seine,  but  is 
not  loaded  with  lead;  it  is  usually  employed  for  mackerel  fishing. 

Various  kinds  of  nets  are  used  in  bird-catching,  one  of  which  is  noticed  in  the  article 
Clap-net.  Nets  are  used  in  catching  quadrupeds,  chiefiy  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing 
spaces  within  wliich  they  are,  but  sometimes  also  for  throwing  upon  Uiem  to  confuse 
and  entangle  them. 

Nets  are  used  "by  gardeners  to  protect  crops  from  Mrds ;  also  to  protect  the  blossoms 
of  trees  from  frost,  and  It  Is  wonderful  how  well  this  object  is  accomplished,  even  when 
Uie  meshes  are  pretty  wide,  and  the  sun's  rays  have  very  free  access. 

HXT80EXS,  Oaspar,  or  Kabpar.  1639-84  ;  b.  Germany  ;  adopted  by  the  physician 
Tnllekens,  who  placed  him  under  the  instruction  of  Koster,  a  painter  of  poultry  and 
objects  of  still  me.  He  ^terwards  studied  under  Gerard  Terburg  at  Deventer.  He  set 
out  for  Italy,  where  he  intended  to  complete  his  studies,  but  having  married  at  Bordeaux, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  and  established  Mmself  at  the  Ea^pie.  He  now  took  up  portrait 
painting,  having  previously  painted  only  small  cabinet  pieces.  His  best  works  are  his 
musical  and  conversational  pieces.  He  was  a  brilliant  colorist,  a  master  of  light  and 
shade,  and  very  skillful  in  his  treatment  of  accessories  and  draperies. '  Many  of  his  pictures 
are  In  Louvre,  at  Dresden,  Munich,  or  Florence.  His  eldest  son,  Theodor,  1661-17S3, 
b.  Bonleaux,  was  for  many  years  a  portrait  painter  in  I^uis,  imitating  his  father's  st;^le, 
but  inferior  to  him.  He  went  to  London  in  171&,  as  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  being 
introduced  nt  court,  painted  many  of  the  principal  persons  in  England,  where  be 
■remained  for  six  years.  Kospar's  second  son,  Constantinb,  1670-1782,  was  also  a  painter 
of  some  reputation,  who  followed  closely  the  manner  of  his  father. 

XBXSDKii  from  the  Japanese  m  (wood  or  root)  and  ttuiei  (to  suspend),  a  button  of 
wood,  crystal,  or  porcelain,  but  usually  of  ivory,  by  which  the  Japanese  smoker  suspends 
his  outfit  of  tobacco,  flint  and  steel,  pipe.  etc. ,  from  his  girdle.  Generally  the  netsukS 
is  an  elaborate  work  of  art  in  carving,  and  is  among  the  most  cliaracterlstic  products  of 
native  skill,  portraying  the  fun,  humor,  grotesque  or  pathetic  traits  in  niunan  and 
animal  nature,  and  iUustrating  the  national  legendary  and  historic  lore.  The  best 
specimens  have  engraved  on  them  the  mark  of  tlie  carver,  and  are  very  costly. 

mx  (also  written  ^^^^(Lat.,  nitid\u,Yx.,'net,  Span.,  fl«lo),  is  an  expression  denoting' 
wfaatevcv  is  left  after  all  deductions  have  been  made,  as  net  profits,  net  income,  etc 
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nTXnre,  Natai..  a  boarding-rutUng  is  formed  of  strong  rope,  and  stretched  above 
tbe  bulwa^  of  s  ship,  over  the  port-houis,  etc.,  to  a  condderable  height,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  entrance  of  boarders  from  hostile  boats.  In  pontions  where  boat 
attacks  are  feasible,  ships  are  thus  protected  at  night,  and  at  other  omes  when  attempts 
at  boardiDg  are  aoticipated. 

The  hammoch-netimg  is  in  the  bulwarks  of  a  ship,  usually  in  the  waist,  and  its  purpose 
1b  to  keep  the  hammocks  of  the  crew  when  stowed  there  during  the  day;  thus  netted 
together,  the  liammocks  fonn  a  valuable  barrier  asainst  bullets. 

Bateh-aay-nettingt  are  of  inch  rope,  and  are  placed  over  the  open  hatchway  during 
fine  weather,  to  prevent  persons  from  falling  through. 

miLE,  UrUea,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  VrUeem.  having  UDteezoal 
flowers,  the  male  and  female  on  the  same  or  Separate  plants;  the  male  flowers  with  a  4- 
parted  peiiaoth,  and  four  stamens;  the  female  flowers  with  a  3-parted  perianth  anda 
tufted  stigma;  the  fruit  an  achenium.  The  species  are  herbaeeous  plants,  shrubs,  or 
even  trees,  man^  of  them  covered  with  atingiug  hairs,  wliich  pierce  the  skin  when 
touched,  and  emit  an  acrid  Juice,  often  causing  much  inflammation  and  pain.  When  a 
nettle  is  grasped  in  such  a  way  as  to  press  the  hairs  to  the  stem,  no  stinging  ensues;  hut 
the  aligl^Bst  inadvertant  touch  of  some  of  the  species  produces  very  severe  pain.  The 
stinging  of  the  native  nettles  of  Europe  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  of  some  East 
Indian  species.  V.  crenulata  is  particularly  notable  fbr  the  severitv  of  the  pain  which 
it  produces,  without  either  pustule  or  apparent  indammation.  The  first  sensation  is 
nlerely  a  slight  tingling,  but  within  an  hour  violent  pain  is  felt,  as  if  a  red-hot  iron 
were  contiimally  applied,  and  the  pain  extends  far  from  the  original  spot,  continues  for 
about  twenty-four  hours  and  then  abater,  but  is  ready  to  return  in  its  original  intensity 
on  the  application  of  cold  water,  and  tio&  not  cease  for  fully  eight  days.  Cold  water 
has  a  slmuar  effect  in  Increadng  or  renewing  the  pain  of  all  kinds  of  nettles.  Still  more 
fonnidable  than  this  species  U  U.  urertUmma,  the  DntPM  Leaf  of  Timor.  Of  British 
species,  the  most  venomous,  but  the  most  rare,  is  the  Romah  'Nwvtlr(V'.  pSt^era);  next 
to  it  is  the  Suall  Nettle({7'.  ur^nt),  frequent  about  towns  and  vHIages,  and  in  wasteand 
cultivated  ground;  whilst  the  least  venomous  is  the  most  common  and  only  perennial 
species,  the  Grbat  NmrrLS  ( C  dunea),  everywhere  abundant,  but  particularly  near 
human  habitations,  or  theli-  former  sites,  the  desolation  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  pro- 
claim. The  roots  of  nettles,  boiled  with  alum,  afford  a  yellow  dye ;  and,  the  juice  of^ the 
stalks  and  leaves  has  been  used  to  dye  woolen  stuffs  of  a  beautiful  and  permanent  ncm. 
The  young  dioots  of  IT.  dMea  are  need  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  other  coanmes  as 
greens,  and  th^r  pecdiar  flavor  is  much  relishea  by  some,  although,  in  general,  the  use 
of  them  is  confined  to  the  poor;  which,  however,  is  probably  the  result  of  mere  preju- 
dice. Whatever  It  is  that  gives  nettles  their  stinging  power,  is  dissipated  by  boiling. 
The  high  value  of  nettles  as  food  for  swine,  is  well  Known  to  the  peasantry  of  many 
countries;  the  great  Nettle  is  cultivated  in  Sweden  for  fodder  of  domestic  animals;  net- 
tles are  also  highly  esteemed  as  food  for  poultry,  particularly  for  turkeys.  The  seeds 
are  extremely  nutritious  to  poultry;  and  are  given  to  horses  by  jockeys,  in  order  to  makn 
them  lively  when  they  are  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The  stiUke  and  leaves  of  nettles  are 
employed  in  some  [>arts  of  England,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  light  kind  of  beer,  called 
XTtmeoeer,  which  may  be  seen  advertised  at  stalls,  and  in  humble  shops  in  Maucfaester 
and  other  towns.  The  bast  fiber  of  nettles  is  useful  for  textile  purpostts.  Yam  and 
cloth,  both  of  the  coarsest  and  finest  descriptious,  can  be  made  of  it.  The  fiber  of  W. 
dioiea  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  still  used  in  Piedmont  and  other  coun- 
tries. When  wanted  for  fiber,  the  plant  Is  cut  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  treated  like 
hemp.  The  names  Ifettle  Tam  and  Hettle  Cloth  are,  however,  now  commonly  given  in 
most  parts  of  Burope  to  particular  linen  and  cotton  falajcs.— The  fiber  of  17.  tannabina, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  mberia  and  other  middle  parts  of  Asia,  is  much  ueed;  and  from 
that  of  U.  WAittatei,  both  fine  lace  and  strong  ropes  can  be  manufactured.  The  flbv 
of  U.  Japoniea  is  much  used  in  Jai>an,  and  that  of  (T.  <vrg«n3ea  In  the  South  Sea  islands; 
that  of  U.  Canaderuia  is  used  in  Canada.  —The  seeds  and  herbage  of  U.  membranaeea 
are  used  in  Eg^'pt  as  emmeuagogue  and  aphrodisiac ;  and  somewhat  similar  properties 
arc  ascribed  to  U.  dioica.—  O.  ttiberoaa  produces  tubers,  which  are  nutritious,  and  are 
eaten  in  India,  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted. — ^Australia  produces  a  magnificent  tree-nettle,  U. 
mgat,  abundant  in  some  Paris  of  New  South  Wales,  ordinarily  from  S6  to  SO  ft.  high, 
but  sometimes  120  or  140  h.,  with -trunk  of  great  thicluiess,  and  veiy  large  green  leaver 
Which,  when  young,  sting  violently.  In  some  places,  it  forms  unib  foresta^  and  its 
stinging  leaves  form  a  great  impediment  to  the  traveler. 

SEnxa^UTTEKlLT,  a  popular  English  name  for  several  spedes  of  butterfly  whoee 
eggs  are  laid  upon  the  leaves  of  nettles,  namely,  lipwneit  atalanta,  P.  cardui,  and 
taneua  vrtiag,  the  last,  as  Its  scientific  name  shows,  being  an  especial  ftequenter  of 
these  plants. 

HKTTLE-OEBAHIUK,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  eoletu  Mumei,  a  labiate  plant 
Indigenous  In  Java,  but  well  known  In  our  flower  gardens  by  reason  of  its  showy  foliage. 

BXTTLB'BASH,  or  Urtica'bia  (Lat. .  urttea,  a  nettle),  Is  the  term  applied  to  a  com- 
mon form  of  eruption  on  the  skin.  The  eruption  consists  of  wheals,  or  IftUe  aolkl 
•mlumcet  of  Irregular  outline,  and  either  white  or  red,  or  most  commonly  both  led  and 
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vldte,  there  being  s  white  centre  with  a  red  margin,  The  rash  Is  accompanied  with 
great  heat,  itchinf,  and  irritation  ;  the  appearance  on  the  skin  and  the  senaatioii  being 
very  rnudi  like  the  appearance  and  feeling  produced  hj  the  stinging  of  nettles ;  ana 
hence  the  origin  of  Ite  names. 

The  disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  acute  form,  fererlshnesa  naoally 
precedes  the  rash  oy  a  few  hours,  although  BometimeB  they  commence  togetlier.  The 
disorder  is  always  connected  with  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  oi^ans,  and  it  may 
often  be  traced  to  the  Imperfect  dif^estion  of  special  articles  of  food,  such  as  oatmeal.the 
kernels  of  fruit,  strawberries,  oucumbers,  mushrooms,  and  cs[>eclally  oysters,  mussels, 
and  crabs,  which  are  eaten  with  perfect  impunity  by  most  persons.  An  hour  or  two 
after  the  offendine  substance  has  been  swaliowea,  there  is  a  feeling  of  nausea,  with 
oppression  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  the  patient  often  complains  of  giddines^  and 
the  tmce  frequently  swells;  the  skin  then  be^Am  to  tingle,  and  the  eruption  breaks  forth; 
vomiting  and  diarrhea  often  supervene,  and  act  as  a  natural  cure;  but  even  when  they 
do  not  occur,  the  violence  of  the  rash  usually  aubddes  in  a  few  hoars,  and  the  dlscHder 
altogether  disappears  in  a  day  or  twa 

The  chronic  form  is  often  very  troubleeome ;  and  frequently  comes  on  periodically  in 
the  evening.  Cases  are  reported  in  which  persons  have  been  afflicted  for  ten  years  con- 
tinuously oy  this  form  of  the  disease.  Patients  have  left  off  all  tlwir  customary  articles 
of  diet,  one  by  one,  without  in  all  caaea  meeting  with  relief ;  and  hence  it  maybe  iniened, 
tiiat  although  the  disease  depends  In  all  cases  on  a  disordered  cmditicm  of  the  di^Mtive 
oigans,  it  is  not  always  the  consequence  of  some  special  offending  article  having  bten 
smllowed. 

The  main  treatment  of  the  acute  form  consists  in  expelling  the  offending  matter  by 
an  emetic  and  by  purgatives,  and  the  cure  is  thus  usually  completed.  In  the  chronic 
form,  the  patient  should,  in  the  flrat  place,  determine  whether  the  lash  is  caused  by  any 
particular  article  of  diet,  and  If  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case,  au  attempt  must  be  made 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  ^gestlve  amua.  A  few  grains  ^  rhubarb  taken  daily,  just 
before  breakfast  and  before  duiner,  wul  sometimea  effect  a  cure.  If  this  simple  remedy 
fails.  Dr.  Watson  recommends  the  trial  of  a  draught  composed  of  the  infusion  of  aerpen- 
taria  (about  an  ounce  and  a  half),  with  ascruple  each  of  Uie  carbonates  of  magnesia  and 
Boda.  He  adds;  that  although  external  applications  are  usually  of  little  avail,  he  has 
found  that  dusting  the  itching  surface  with  flour  sometimes  affords  temporary  relief; 
and  that  a  still  more  useful  applicatirai  is  a  lotion  composed  of  a  dram  oi  the  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  a  dram  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  of  Ifti^^^ftngrn,  and  eight 
ounces  of  rose-water.   i$ee  Hm». 

HZTTLB8HIF,  Henbt,  an  English  classical  scholar ;  bom  in  Eetterine,  Northamp- 
tonshire, England,  Hay  5,  1689,  He  was  educated  at  private  schoois,  the  Cathedral 
Sdiool,  Durham,  and  at  Chartertiouse.  He  gained  a  scholanhip  M  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  and  at  the  Hertford  .Unlvranty,  and  the  Oaisfrad  Prize  for  Greek 
Prose.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln,  and  gained  the  Chancellor's  Latin  Essay 
Prize.  From  1868  to  1878  he  was  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  and  In  1870  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Steel,  his  colleague  at  Harrow.  In  1878  he  was  appointed 
Fellow  .and  Tutor  of  Corpus,  and  Classicnl  Lecturer  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  which 
appointments  he  resigned  on  being  made  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  Literature  in  the 
Univeraity  of  Oxford,  1878.  Professor  Nettleship  published  and  edited  many  classical 
works,  among  them  a  commentary  on  .^neid  X,  and  XII'.,  a  revised  edition  of  Coning- 
ton'a  VirgU,  and  Lteluna  and  Suam  on  SulfieeU  eonneeted  vUh  Latin  LiUr^^wre  and 
aeManMpOXI&S).   He  died  in  1898. 

mnsnnr,  Ashaeu  d.]>„  1788-1844;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Tale  cpUege  in 
1809:  studkd  theology  at  New  Himn;  vaalloensedto  preach  in  1811  by  the  West  Con- 
gregational association  of  New  Haven;  ordained  as  an  evangelist  In  1817  by  the  South 
consociation  of  Utchfleld  county.  He  commenced  study  with  the  view  of  being  a  mission- 
aiy,  but  his  services  being  in  great  demand,  and  his  preaching  very  successful,  he  was 
led  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  remain  at  home.  For  several  years  he  preached  in  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  towns  in  Connecticut  with  great  effect  In  1833  he  had 
an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  In 
1887  he  visit^  Virginia  for  his  health,  and  on  his  return  In  1839,  preached  for  two  yean 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  In  1831  he  visited  England,  preaching  there,  and  In 
Scotkmd  and  Ireland.  After  his  return  he  was  appointed  in  1883  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  in  East  Windsor  (Conn.)  theological  seminary.  He  declined  the  professor- 
ship, but  resided  in  the  place,  and  lectured  for  several  years  to  the  students.  His 
sermons  were  extemporaneous,  and  generally  doctrinal  and  ai^meutatlve,  but  with 
fervent  appe^  to  the  conscience.  His  style  and  manner  are  deeply  solemn,  to  which 
impression  his  various  methods  In  the  conduct  of  his  meetings  contribnted.  He  was  a 
decided  opponent  of  Dr.  Taylor's  (New  Haven)  theological  views.  He  published  a 
small  hymn-book,  entitled  Village  Hymns,  which  was  very  popular  and  widely  used. 
His  Remairu  and  Sermons  were  edited  by  Dr.  B.  Tyler,  who  published  also  a  Memoir, 
which  was  republished  In  Edinburgh,  and  revised  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Bonar. 

nRLB-TUX,  (kUi$y  a  genus  of  deciduous  trees  of  the  natural  order  ulmacag,  with 
simple  and  generally  serrated  leaves,  considerably  resembling  those  of  the  conunon  net- 
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tie,  but  not  stinging.  The  genus  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  fruit,  which  is  a  fleshy, 
globose,  or  sub-globose  l-ceUcd  drupe.  The  common  or  European  nettle-tree  (C.  Au$- 
tralii)  is  a  native  of  the  b.  of  Europe,  the  w.  of  and  the  n.  of  Africa.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  30  to  40  ft. ,  and  is  a  verr  handsome  tree,  often  planted  along  pubuc  walka 
in  the  s.  of  France  and  n.  of  Italy.  The  wood  is  very  compact,  very  durable,  and  takes 
a  high  poiish.  It  was  formerly  much  imported  into  Britain  for  the  use  of  coachmakers. 
It  is  used  in  Italy  bv  musical  instrument  makers  for  flutes  and  pipes.  The  flowers  are 
inconspicuous,  axillary,  and  solitarv;  the  fruit  black,  resembling  a  small  wild  cherry,  not 
eatable  till  after  the  flrst  frosts,  ana  then  very  sweet.  The  kernel  fields  a  useful  fixed 
oil.  The  tree  succeeds  well  in  the  s.  of  England. — C.  oeddeniaUa  is  a  native  of  North 
America  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  sometimes  there  called  the  nettle-tree,  sometimes  the 
SuaAR  Berbt.  Its  leaves  are  mucli  broader  than  those  of  C.  Av*lrali$,  its  fruit  voy 
similar.  It  is  a  much  larger  tree,  attaining  a  hei^t  of  60  to  80  feet— Another  American 
Bpecies,  C.  crassifctia,  often  called  Hackbbrrt  or  Haoberrt,  and  Hoop  Ash,  is  very 
abundant  in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio  and  westward  of  the  Mississippi.  It  grows  to  a  ^at 
height,  but  the  trunk  is  not  very  thick.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued,  but  ia  said  to 
make  very  floe  charcoal.  The  fruit  is  black,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea. — The  inner 
bark  of  G.  orientalis,  consisting  of  reticulated  fibers,  forms  a  kind  of  natural  cloth,  used 
by  some  tribes  of  India. — A  number  of  other  species  are  natives  of  the  warm  puts  of 
America  and  of  Asia. 

HZU-BRAH  DENBVSO.  a  t.  of  Mecklenbui^-Strelitz,  the  prettiest,  and  after  the  capital.  - 
the  largest  in  the  duchy,  is  situated  on  lake  Tollens,  17  m.  n.n.e.  of  Keu-Strelitz.  It  to 
regularly  built,  contaiiU  three  churches,  a  castle,  etc.,  fa  the  center  of  a  picturesque  dis- 
trict, aud  the  seat  of  considerable  industry.  Fmi.  '95,  9720.  About  half  a  league  from 
Neu-Brandenburg,  on  a  rock  overlooking  lake  Tollens,  stands  the  ducal  pleasure-castle 
of  Belvedere,  commanding,  it  is  said,  the  most  beautiful  prospect  in  Mecklenburg. 

HEn"BintO,  an  ancient  t.  of  Bavaria,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  29  m,  n.n.e.  of  Augsburg.  It  contains  a  handsome  palace,  the  chftteau  of  the 
dukes  of  Bavaria  of  the  line  of  Pfalz-Xeuburg,  who  resided  here  from  1596  to  1742.  The 
palace  contains  a  collection  of  ancient  umor.  Brewing  and  saw-milling  are  carried  on, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  commercial  trade  on  the  Danube.  Pop.,  including  garrison, 
'95,  8204. 

VBU-CHWAKO,  or  Ying-tsze,  a  t.  of  the  Chinese  empire,  In  Manchuria.  It  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ltaou,  about  25  m.  from  Its  mouth,  and  In  lat.  41"^  n.,  and 
long.  122°  SO'  e.  The  Llaou,  which  falls  Into  the  gulf  of  Llaou-tong,  at  the  hejid  of 
the  Yellow  sea,  is  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  to  Neu-Chwaog;  and  Neu-Chwang 
is  therefore  r^rded  as  a  seaport,  and  is  one  of  those  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin.  A  number  of  consuls  reside  here;  but  the  trade  is  as  yet  inconuder- 
able,  and  only  to'Chinese  porta. 

JilEUJfUHATEL',  or  Neuchatel,  known  also  as  Ntuenhurg,  a  cuiton  In  the  w.  of 
Switzerland,  between  lake  Neufchatel  and  the  French  frontier.  Area,  812  sq.  miles. 
P(^.  '94,  111,928.  Most  of  the  families  speak  French,  and  only  a  part  German.  Neuf- 
chatel  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Jura  mountains,  four  chains  of  which,  running  from  n.e. 
to  S.W.  traverse  the  canton,  and  are  separated  by  elevated  longitudinal  v^eys.  The 
most  easterly  of  these  Is  a  broken  chain,  running  parallel  to  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  on 
whose  banks,  and  on  the  second  and  lower  ranges  beyond  it,  the  vine  is  carefully 
cultivated.  This  second  chi^n  has  five  principal  passes,  the  highest  of  which.  La 
Tonrne,  has  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet.  The  third  and  fourth  ranges,  abutting  on 
France,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  barren  hills,  separated  by  elevated  valleys;  but  here 
and  there  these  high  lands  are  well  wooded  and  fruitful,  producing  corn,  good  pas- 
ture, fruits,  etc.  The  greater  number  of  the  numerous  streams  which  water  toe  canton 
flow  into  the  Rhine.  Among  these  mountain  torrents  the  principal  are  the  Beuse,  the 
Seyon,  and  the  Serriere,  the  two  former  of  which,  together  with  the  rivers  Orbe  and 
Broie,  are  the  feeders  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatet,  known  also  as  the  lake  of  Yverdtm. 
The  Thiele  serves  as  its  outlet,  and  carries  Its  waters  into  the  neighboring  lake  of  Blenne, 
and  into  the  river  Aar.  The  lake  is  25  m.  long  and  from  S  to  &|  m,  wide.  Its  level 
above  the  sea  is  1420  ft.,  and  it  has  a  depth  of  400  or  500  feet. 

The  natural  products  are  Iron  ores,  coal,  asphalt,  fruit,  Including  grapes  —  from  which 

good  red  and  white  wines  are  made  —  timber  and  com,  although  the  latter  is  not  grown 
1  sufficient  quantity  for  the  demands  of  the  home  consumption.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
constitutes  an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  exported, 
but  the  specialty  of  the  canton  is  watch-making,  which  occupies  about  20,000  persons, 
and  is  prosecuted  in  detail  at  the  homes  of  the  workpeople,  in  the  rural  districts,  where 
some  families  manufacture  only  special  parts  of  the  machinery,  while  others  are  en- 
gaged solely  In  putting  together  the  separate  portions  that  have  been  manufactured  by 
others;  and  the  watches  thus  prepared  are  exported  In  large  quantities  to  evoy  part  of 
Europe  and  America.  Lace  is  extenalvely  made  by  the  country-women  of  the  Val  de 
Travers,  white  the  manufacture  of  Jewelry  and  electric  apparatus  and  the  production  of 
asphalt  and  absinthe  employs  many. 

The  climate  of  Neufchatel  varies  greatly  with  the  locality;  being  temperate  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  cooler  In  the  valleys,  and  severe  on  the  moimtain-sides.  Four-flftfas 
of  the  population  belong  to  various  Protestant  denominations. 
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The  history  of  Neufchatel  was  identiciil  with  that  of  Burgundy  till  the  11th  c. ;  and 
after  the  principality  liadbeen  for  a  time  incorporated  with  the  territoriesof  the  counts  of 
Chalona,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  in  1288  by  Kudolpiiof  Hapsburg,  it  passed  to  the 
house  of  LoDgueTille.  In  170^  on  the  extioctiou  of  the  Neufchatel  branch  of  the  latter 
funilv,  16  claimants  cune  forward  to  advance  more  or  less  valid  pretenuons  to  the  Neuf< 
cbatei  territory.  Frederick  I.  of  Frusda,  who  based  hia  claim  to  the  principality  of 
Neufchatel  on  the  gromid  of  his  descent  from  the  first  prince  of  Orange,  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  Chalons,  was  the  successful  candidate;  and  from  bis  time  it  continued  asso- 
ciated with  Prussia  till  1806,  when  Napoleon  bestowed  it  upon  gen.  Berthier;  but  in  1814 
it  was  restored  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  This  couDection  with  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy has  been  wholly  dissolved  since  1857,  and  Neufchatel  is  now  a  member  of  the  Swiss 
confederation.  * 

9£UFCHAT£L,  or  Nbu'ekbcbg,  is  the  chief  t  of  the  canton,  and  occupies  a  majgnifi- 
cent  site  on  the  n.w.  sliore  of  the  lake  of  Neufdiatel,  and  ia  noted  for  its  many  charitable 
Institutions,  and  for  the  beauty  of  Ita  ebarmln^y  aitnated  environs.   Pop.  '66,  18,000. 

VSUTSAJn,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Neschatica,  about  70  m.  s.s.e.  of  Prague.  Ita 
palace,  belonnng  to  count  Czemin,  is  a  splendid  edifice.  Woolen  goods  and  silks  are 
manufoctnred,  and  brewing  tead  distilling  are  carried  on.   Pop.  '00,  8602. 

mrHAVSBL  (Hung.,  R-admjvdr)^  a  t,  of  Hnneary,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neutra, 
74  m.  n.w.  of  Pesth,  by  the  Vienna  and  Peath  rulway.  It  was  formerly  strongly  forti' 
fled,  and  played  an  Important  part  In  the  Turkish  wars.  No  traces  of  Its  fortifications 
now  remidn.  Fop.  '90,  11,299,  chlefiy  engaged  In  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

mUUOT,  Theodob  ton.  Baron,  1686-1766 ;  b.  inMetz, Westphalia;  becamealleut 
in  an  Alsace  re^ment,  but  soon  left  on  account  of  his  poverty,  indebtedQesa,  and,  it  Is 
aaid,  a  due).  From  this  time  he  wandered  about  Europe,  making  use  of  his  title  and 
address  to  contract  new  debts.  In  Spain  he  met  with  some  success,  was  offered  a  colonel's 
oommiadon,  and  was  engaged  to  marry  one  of  the  queen's  ladles  of  honor.  Finding  that 
her  dowry  was  less  tlian  repreeented,  be  fled  wiUi  her  jcwela.  In  173S  he  became  inter- 
ested In  the  Coirican  movement  to  assert  the  independence  of  Qenoa,  and  in  the  following 
year  persuaded  the  dey  of  Tunis  to  intrust  to  hia  command  two  regiments,  with  supplies 
and  ammunition.  Landine  in  Corsica  in  March,  be  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Exag- 
gerated and  to^lly  false  icteas  as  to  his  rank  in  nobility  and  his  infiuence  with  the  govern- 
meats  of  Europe  were  promulgated,  and  in  April  he  was  elected  king  under  the  title  of 
Theodore  I.  His  reign  lasted  but  eight  months,  during  which  time  he  made  great  display 
personally  and  formed  a  new  order  of  knighthood.  His  promises  of  foreign  assistance 
were  not  realized,  though  the  Netherlands  made  some  vague  treaty  of  alliance ;  and  when 
In  1788  the  French  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Qenocae,  the  Corslcan  cause  was  lost  and  Neu- 
hof  fli^  After  the  departure  of  the  French,  1741-43,  Neuhof  found  that  his  popularity 
had  vuiished  and  tliat  his  life  was  in  daoger.  He  fled  again  to  England,  where  he  wa# 
imprisoned  for  debt  by  hia  Dutch  creditors  (he  had  in  17^  mortgaged  two  Corsican  cities 
for  funds  to  carry  on  the  war),  and  was  released  in  1756,  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
by  the  assistance  and  intercession  of  Horace  Walpole. 

mTII.LT  (sometimes  called  Neuilly-sur-Seinb,  to  distinguish  It  from  several  much 
less  important  places  of  the  some  name),  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  defMrtment  of  Seine, 
on  the  rteht  bank  of  the  river  Seine,  4  m.  n.w.  by  w.  of  Notre  Dame.  Keuilly  may  now 
be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Paris,  for  It  ia  just  outside  of  the  city  wall.  Here,  near  the 
Seine,  and  in  a  lai^e  and  beautiful  park,  formerly  stood  the  ch&teau  de  Neullly,  built  by 
Louis  XV. ,  and  the  favorite  residence  of  Louis  Phiilppe,  which  was  burned  at  the  revolu- 
tion in  1848.  The  park  was  also  then  divided  Into  lots  for  sale,  the  consequence  being 
a  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  houses  In  Neullly,  Neullly  has  manufactures  of 
porcelain  and  starch,  chemical  works  and  distilleries.  Pop.  '06,  32,7.?0.  When  Louis 
PhlliDpe  abdicated,  and  took  refuge  in  England,  lie  awumed  the  title  of  count  de 
Neullly. 

NBTrXOm,  SloiSMUND,  1778-1858;  b.  Austria;  studied  under  Michael  and  Joseph 
Haydn,  and  In  1804  became  leader  of  the  German  opera.  In  1816  he  went  to  KIo 
Janeiro,  and  was  appointed  music  teacher  to  the  court.  He  returned  In  1821,  and  lived 
at  Talleyrand's  house  In  Paris.  He  composed  many  cantatas,  symphonies,  sonatas,  etc., 
and  two  successful  oratorios,  Mount  Sinai  {183i},  and  David  (1884). 

TOnLUJN,  Karl  Friedrich,  1798-1870;  b.  in  Bavaria;  educated  at  the  uni- 
veraitles  of  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Giittingen ;  afterwards  stuiUed  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 
Of  Jewish  birth,  be  became  converted  to  Christianity  and  Joined  the  Lutheran  sect.  In 
1820  he  traveled  In  China  and  India,  making  a  very  large  collection  of  books  in  the 
native  languages.  From  1831  to  18.52  he  was  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Munich;  but  his  political  views  caused  his  dismissal.  It  was  after  this  that 
he  wrote  his  Gnschichte  der  Vereiniglen  S/iuifcn-  v07i  Nmdamerihi,  and  Hocin  Schein,  an 
account  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  America  by  Buddhist  monks.  He  also  pubJfshed 
very  many  pamphlets  and  papers,  relating  for  the  most  part  to  oriental  languages  and 
literature,  especially  those  of  the  Armenians. 

nvmnraTEB,  a  prosperous  manufacturing  and  market  town  of  Schleswig,  on  the 
Sdiwale,  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Stoer,  and  on  the  railway  between  Altona  and 
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Kiel,  18  m.  s.8.w.  from  Kiel.  There  are  Uifgb  woolen  and  linen  factories,  taoneria, 
dye-works,  and  machine  shops.   Fop.,  with  garrison,  '96,  22,492. 

XXUJL&L'OIA,  (Gr.  neuTvn,  a  nerve;  algot,  pain)  is  a  term  employed  to  designate  p^n 
of  a  ptiFely  nervous  character,  usually  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  fever,  or  any 
appreciable  change  of  structure.  The  pain,  which  occurs  in  paroxysms,  usually  fol- 
lowed  by  complete  remissions,  is  of  every  possible  degree  and  character,  Iteing  described 
in  different  cases  as  piercing,  tearing,  burning,  etc.  These  paroxysms  may  occur  at 
intervals  of  a  few  seconds  only,  or  they  may  take  place  daily  or  on  alternate  days,  or 
they  may  be  separated  by  much  longer  intervals,  which  are  often,  but  by  no  means 
always,  of  a  regular  length.  With  the  pain  there  is  frequently  spasmodic  twitching  of 
thendjacent  muscles.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  uncertaiu.  The  patient  may 
liave  ouly  a  single  attack,  or  he  may  be  liable  to  recurring  attacks  for  months,  yean, 
or  even  for  his  whole  life;  it  is,  however,  very  seldom  that  the  diseaac  occurs  but  once. 
Death  scarcely  ever  results  directljr  from  this  affection,  but  the  pain  may,  by  its  aeverity 
and  persbtence,  gradually  undermine  the  constitution. 

The  disease  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body  where  there  are  nerves;  but  in  no  part 
does  it  occur  so  frequently  as  In  the  face,  when  it  is  popularly  known  as  Ue-dovioureux; 
its  seat  being  in  the  facial  branches  of  the  fifth  [Mir  of  nerves  (the  trifacial  nerves). 
The  following  graphic  description  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  this  form  of  neuralgia 
is  borrowed  from  Dr.  Watson's  Lecture*  on  the  Principlet  and  Prae^  of  Phyae: 
"When  the  uppermost  branch  of  the  trifacial  nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  complaint  the 

Edn  generally  shoots  from  the  spot  where  the  nerve  issues  through  the  supercU- 
ry  hole;  and  it  involves  the  parts  adjacent,  upon  which  the  flbnls  of  the  nerve 
are  distributed — the  forehead,  the  brow,  the  upper  lid,  sometimes  the  eyeball  itself. 
Tlie  eye  is  usually  closed  during  the  paroxysm,  and  the  sktn  of  the  forehead  on  that 
'  side  corrugat^.  The  neighboring  arteries  throb,  and  a  copious  gush  of  tears  ti^es 
place.  In  some  instances  the  eye  becomes  blood-shotten  at  each  attack;  and  when  tlw 
atttacks  are  frequently  repeated,  this  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  may  become  perma- 
nent. 

"  When  the  pain  depends  upon  a  morbid  condition  or  morbid  action  of  the  middle 
branch  of  the  nerve  it  is  sometimes  quite  sudden  in  its  accession,  and  sometimes  comes 
on  rather  more  gradually;  being  preceded  by  a  tickling  or  pricking  sensation  of  (he 
clieek,  and  by  twitches  of  the  lower  eyelid.  These  symptoms  are  shortly  followed  by 
pain  at  the  inf ra-orbitary  foramen,  spreading  in  severe  flashes  (so  to  speak)  over  the 
cheek,  affecting  the  lower  eyelid,  ala  nasi,  and  upper  lip,  and  often  terminating  abruptly 
at  the  medal  line  of  the  face.  Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  teeth,  the  antrum,  the  hard 
and  soft  palate,  and  even  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  induces  spasmodic  contractions 
of  Uie  n^ghboring  muscles. 

'*  When  the  pain  is  referrible  to  the  inferior  or  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  it  darts  from  the  mental  foramen,  radiating  to  the  lips,  the  alveolar  processes, 
the  teeth,  the  chin,  and  to  the  side  of  the  tongue.  It  often  stops  exactly  at  the  sym- 
physis of  the  chin.  Frequently  it  extends  in  the  other  direction,  to  the  whole  cheek 
and  to  the  ear.  During  uie  paroxysm  the  features  are  liable  to  be  distorted  by  spas- 
modic action  of  tbe  muscles  of  the  jaw,  amounting  sometimes  to  tetanic  rigidity,  and 
holding  the  jaw  fixed  and  immovable. 

"  The  paroxvsms  of  suffering  in  this  fri^tful  disease  nrc  apt  to  be  brought  on 
apparently  trival  causes — by  a  slight  touch,  oy  a  current  of  air  blowing  upon  the  face, 
by  a  sudden  Jar  or  shake  of  the  bed  on  whicn  tbe  patient  is  lyinr,  by  a  knock  at  the 
door,  or  even  by  directing  the  patient's  attention  to  his  malady  by  spealung  of  it  or 
asking  him  questions  about  it.  The  necessary  movements  of  the  face  in  speaking  or  eat- 
ing are  often  sufficient  to  provoke  or  renew  the  paroxism.  At  tbe  same  time,  firm 
pressure  made  upon  the  painful  part  frequently  gives  relief,  and  causes  a  sense  of  numb- 
ness to  take  the  place  of  the  previous  agony"  (vol.  i.  p|).  723-24). 

Tic-douloureux  in  the  form  of  severe  neuralgia  which  Is  by  far  the  most  commonly 
met  with;  tbe  reason  probably  being  that  the  trifacial  nerve  Ijing  superficially,  and 
being  distributed  over  a  part  of  the  surface  which  is  usually  unprotected  by  any  arti- 
flcial  covering,  is  very  liable,  tor  that  reason,  to  be  affected  bv  expcMure  to  atmospheric 
Influences,  which  are  undoubtedly  to  be  included  among  the  exciting  causes  of  this 
disease.  Amongst  other  seats  of  neuralgia  may  be  meniioned  the  arm,  especially  the 
fore-arm,  the  spaces  between  the  ribs,  especially  between  the  sixth  and  ninth,  ana  the 
lower  extremity,  where  it  most  frequently  affects  the  sciatic  nerve,  givins  rise  to  the 
affection  known  as  Sciatica,  which,  however,  not  always  being  pure  neunugia,  will  be 
noticed  in  a  separate  article. 

Tbe  causes  of  neuralgia  are  various.  Excluding  Inflammation  of  tbe  nervous  trunk  or 
neuritit,  the  pain  may  be  excited  by  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  nerve,  or  originating  in  its 
substance;  or  by  roughness  of  a  bony  surface  with  which  tbe  nerve  mav  be  in  contact, 
as  when  it  passes  through  a  foramen;  or  it  may  be  due  to  tumors  within  the  cranium, 
or  a  nuoMd  state  of  the  qiinal  cord.  Sometimes,  ag^  Irritation  applied  to  om  branch 
of  a  nerve  will  ^ve  rise  to  pain  at  the  extremt^r  of  cmother  teamdi  of  the  same  nerve, 
the  sensation  bdng  reflected  along  tbe  branch  which  Is  not  directlT  exposed  to  the  lirfta* 
tion.   In  this  way  we  nuy  explain  Xhit  pain  in  the  shoulder  vhidi  often  accranpanleB 
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disease  of  the  Utct;  tlie  pain  in  the  thigh  which  is  often  associated  with  irritation  cf  the 
kidney;  the  pain  in  the  left  arm  which  is  often  coincident  with  disease  of  the  heart, 
etc.  Persons  suffering  from  debility,  antemia,  and  a  gouty  or  rlieumatic  constitution, 
are  so  especially  liable  to  neuralgia  that  these  conditions— as  also  exposure  to  malarions 
influences — must  be  placed  among  the  the  predispofllDg  causes.  Amongst  the  exciting 
causes,  exposure  to  cold  and  vet,  or  to  a  cold  d^  east  wind,  Is  the  most  frequent;  but 
faUgue,  strong  mental  emotions,  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alchoUc  drinks,  a 
wound  or  bruise,  the  retrocession  of  gout,  rheumatism,  or  cutaneous  eruptions,  etc.. 
occasionally  suffice  to  excite  the  disease. 

The  resources  of  the  materia  medica  have  been  exhaudtiHl  in  searching  for  remedies 
for  this  cruel  diseuse.  Dr.  Elliotson  believes  that  ''in  all  cases  of  neumlgia,  whether 
exquisite  or  not,  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  or  evident  existing  cause,  iron  is  the 
best  remedy;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  the  disease  is  accompanied  with 
debility  and  paleness,  no  remedy  is  likely  to  be  so  serviceable.  If  the  digestive  organs 
are  out  of  oroer,  the  neuralgia  may  not  unfrequently  be  removed  or  alleviated  by  cor- 
recting their  unhealthy  state.  "  Dr.  Rigby  tells  us  that  having  suffered  in  his  own  per- 
son an  mtense  attack  of  tic-douloureux,  which  opium  did  not  assuage,  he  swallowed 
some  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water.  The  effect  was  almost  immediate;  carbonic 
acid  WHS  eructed,  and  the  pain  quickly  abated.  In  this  case,  the  pain  depended  upon 
the  mere  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  More  often  the  cause  of  offense  appears  to 
lie  in  some  part  of  the  intestines;  and  purgatives  do  good.  Sir  Charles  Bell  achieved  tlie 
cure  of  B  patient  upon  whom  much  previous  treatment  had  been  expended  in  vain,  by 
some  pills  composed  of  cathartic  extract,  croton  oil,  and  galbanum.  He  mixed  one  or 
two  drops  of  the  croton  oil  with  a  dram  of  Uie  compound  extract  of  colocynth;  and  gave 
five  grains  of  this  mass,  with  10  grains  of  the  compound  galbanum  pill,  at  bedtime.  Other 
cases  have  been  since  reported,  both  by  sir  Charles  and  by  others,  in  which  the  same  pre- 
ecription  was  followed  by  the  same  success." — Watson,  op.  cii.  p.  727. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  a  rheumatic  person,  iodide  of  potassium  (from  three  to 
five  grains  taken  in  solution  three  times  a  day  before  meals)  sometimes  gives  great  relief. 
When  the  paroxysms  occur  periodically— as,  for  example,  with  an  interval  of  34  or  48 
hours— stdphate  of  quinine  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  grains  between  the  paroxysms, 
will  usually  effect  a  cure;  and  if  the  disease  resist  comparatively  small  doses,  the  quan- 
tity may  be  increased  to  half  a  dram,  or  a  dram  if  necessary.  Arsenic  acts  in  the  same 
manner  as  quinine  in  these  cases,  but  usually  less  effectually. 

The  inbalation  of  chloroform  will  sometimes  give  pennanent  relief,  and  always  givra 
temporary  ease,  and  shortens  the  period  of  suffenng. 

The  iajection  of  a  certain  quantity  of  a  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  by  means  of 
A  sharp-pointed  syringe,  into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  akin  over  the  punful  spot, 
Teiy  cntoi  gives  unmediate  relief.  For  the  discovery  of  this  mode  of  treating  neuralgia, 
"we  are  Indebted  to  Dr.  Alexander  Wood  of  Edinburgh.  At  one  time — about  half  a  cen- 
tuiy  ago — ^it  was  a  common  practice  to  divide  ttie  trunk  of  tbe  painful  nerve,  with  the 
object  of  cutting  off  the  communication  between  the  painful  spot  and  the  brain;  but  in 
many  instances  the  operation  signally  failed,  and  it  is  now  never  resorted  to.  A  much 
simmer  operation,  namely,  the  extraction  of  a  canine  looth,  has  often  been  found  to  ^ve 
permanent  relief  in  cases  of  facial  neuralgia,  and  in  such  case  a  careful  examination  of 
the  teeth  should  usiuUy  be  made. 

Local  applications  can  be  of  no  pennanent  service  In  cases  where  tbe  pain  results 
from  organic  change,  or  from  general  constitutional  causes;  thev  will,  however,  often 
rive  considerable  temporary  relief.  Amongst  the  most  important  local  applications  may 
be  mentioned  laudanum,  tincture  of  aconite  (or  aconitina  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  or  two  gnuns  to  a  dram  of  simple  ointment  or  cerate),  belladonna  plaster,  and 
chloroform  (which  should  be  applied  u^n  a  piece  of  linen  saturated  with  it,  and  cov- 
ered with  oiled  silk,  to  prevent  evaporation). 

Lastly,  neuralgia  being  a  purely  nervous  affection,  is  often  influenced  by  means  cal- 
culated to  make  a  strong  ipipression  on  the  mind  of  the  patient ;  and  hence  ft  is  that  gal- 
Tanic  rings,  electric  chains,  mesmeric  passes,  with  hand  or  magnet,  and  other  applications, 
-which,  like  these,  act  mam  upon  the  mind  than  upon  the  body  of  the  patient,  occasionally 
effecAacnre. 

Rnsms  is  the  term  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  nerves.  The  disease  is  rare' 
and  not  very  well  defined.  The  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  neuralgia.  Rheu- 
matism seems,  in  most  cases,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  must  be  treated  by 
bleeding,  leeching,  pumng,  and  low  diet.  Anodynes  are  also  required  for  the  relief  of 
the  pain ;  and  of  these,  Dover's  powder,  in  tolerably  full  doses,  is  perhaps  the  best. 

nuSOF'TXBA  (Gr.  nerve-winged),  an  order  of  mandibulate  insects,  having  four 
nearly  equal  and  membranous  winss,  all  adapted  for  flight,  divided  by  their  nervures 
Into  a  delicate  net-work  of  tittle  spaces,  and  not  covered  with  fine  scales,  as  in  the 
tep^ojAem.  The  wings  are  often  extended  horizontally  when  at  rest,  nearly  as  in  flight; 
but  the  position  is  various.  The  form  of  the  wing'ns  generally  somewhat  elongated. 
The  body  is  generally  much  elongated,  particularly  the  abdomen.  The  head  is  often 
large,  the  compound  eyes  very  lai^,  and  there  are  often  als9  rimple  or  stemtnatic  eyee. 
The  haUts  are  piedaceous,  at  least  in  the  larva  state;  often  also  in  the  pupa  and  penect 
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Btates,  the  food  consieting  of  other  insects,  often  caught  on  Qw  wing.  The  power  of  fli^t 
U  accordiogly  great  in  many.  The  larvte  and  pupse  are  often  aquatic.  The  fenuues 
hare  no  sting,  and  only  a  few  have  an  oTipoaitor.  The  metamonihosia  is  complete  id 
tome,  iDcomplete  In  others.  Dragon  flies.  May  flies,  scorpion  flies,  ant-Uons,  and  tep 
mites,  or  white  ants,  belong  to  this  order. 

HEtJBOSU  (Gr.,  vtvpov,  a  nerve.  — Synon.,  Fr.,  A'evrote;  Ger.,  ifornmMden).  Any 
Section  of  the  Dcrrous  oi^nism  unattended  with  InflammaUoo  or  phenomena  accom- 
panied with  structural  change.  The  term  applied  more  strictly  to  functional  derange- 
ment of  the  nerrea  than  to  any  alteration  of  the  physiological  condition  perceptible  at 
the  nerve  cenlres.  Hysteria,  insomnia,  neuralgia,  convulsions,  are  some  of  the  commoQi 
forms  in  which  neurose  manifests  itself.  Consequently,  medical  practitioners  ueuallyl 
can,  and  very  wisely  do,  content  themselves  with  treating  the  disorder  as  if  it  were^ 
purely  funcuooal,  until  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  mischief  existing  in  some  central,' 
radianng  point  of  the  nervous  sy^m.  Morbid  changes  aaaociated  with  other  complaints 
often  attuid  these  indit^.  When  the  cause  of  neurosis  is  a  recondite  one,  then  only  is  It 
safe  to  take  those  therapeutic  measures,  the  necessity  and  ad^sablUty  of  which  justifies 
their  adoption.  There  is  little  or  no  reason  to  doubt  liiat  many  nervous  diseases  now 
regarded  as  functional,  will,  as  more  light  is  thrown  upon  their  origin  by  scientific 
research,  be  found  symptomatic  of  structural  changes  In  liio  organs  a£Fected.  Classifi- 
CATioM. — The  various  types  of  neurosis  are  classiflra  under  this  head,  as  the  importance 
of  the  functions  or  organs  they  involve  rank  in  importance.  Mentai  Ditorden: 
Melancholia,  insomnia,  hypochondriasis,  and  other  troubles  which  affect  the  brain. 
OenertU  Nmnmt — viz.:  Tetanus,  choua,  catalepsy,  hysteria,  and  kindred  ailments. 
I^order$  affecting  the  nenet  at  larj/e.  Rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  including  the  trigem- 
inal, cervico-occipital,  sciatic,  and  crural  forms  of  the  latter.  Vi»eertU  Neuront: 
That  of  the  digestive  respiratory  or  circutatory  organs.  I^tralywU  cfa  local  Charaeter, 
such  as  affect  the  facial  nerves.  Involuntary  facial  or  other  movements,  such  as  facial 
spasm  and  the  cramp  occasionally  contortive  of  the  fingers  of  professional  writers. 

Addenda.  In  cases  of  chorea  in  children,  favorable  developments  are  reported  by 
Mmuono.  (Bet.  Gen.  de  Olin.  et  de  Therap.,  18^,  No.  86.  p.  S76.)  He  relates  his  pre- 
vious favorable  experience  in  1888  with  antipyrin  (q.v.).  In  the  number  of  the  Berue 
cited  he  records  his  subsequent  experience  with  four  other  children.  Other  means  had 
been  vainly  tried  in  three  of  the  latter  cases,  and  in  one  of  which  the  disease  had  lasted 
over  three  years.  Full  doses  of  antipyrin  were  given,  seventy -five  to  ninety  grains  daily. 
The  ages  of  patients  were  from  ten  to  fourteen  years.  The  direct  results  were  excellent 
and  prompt.  At  the  same  time  the  general  health  of  the  patients  improved.  It  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  this  potent  and  serviceable  remedy,  either  administered  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  remedies,  may  take  a  very  important  place  in  the  treatment  of 
all  cases  where  neurosis  is  ascertained,  either  as  functional  or  structural.  The  tendency 
of  physicians  to  recommend  the  conjunction  of  this  admirable  specific  (for  its  general 
efficacy  has  yet  to  be  determined)  with  chloral  or  quinine  has  led  to  the  recording  by  H. 
Blamville,  a  distinguished  pharmacist  of  Paris  of  an  experience  of  a  useful  and  caution- 
ary kind.  He  was  called  upon  to  put  up  a  prescription  of  sixty  grains  antipyrin  and 
seventy-flve  grains  of  chloral  in  half  an  ounce  of  water.  An  oily  precipitate  resembling 
neither  ingrwient  was  thrown  down  with  a  flavor  resembling  that  of  coriander  seed. 
Quinine— often  given  as  a  tonicinaneurosis— Is  also  highly  incompatible  with  antipyrin, 
both  substances  forming  a  speedy  precipitate  from  the  solution. 

■BUSOTICB  (Fr.,  rthmtique ;  Or.,  vtvpov,  a  nerve),  a  word  recently  come  into  use 
to  specify  such  drugs  as  tend  to  affect  principally  and  specifically  the  nerves  of  thought 
and  motion.  Alcohol,  ether,  chloral,  (^um,  potassium,  bromide,  amyl-nitrate,  strych- 
nine, quinine,  aconite,  and  digitalis  are  examples  drugs  to  which  this  name  may  be 
applied. 

HXV8ATZ  (also  Neoplanta  or  Dj-  Vidik),  a  t.  of  tJie  Austrian  empire,  in  Ibe  Hun- 
garian province  of  B&cs,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  oppo^te  Peterwar- 
deia.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  year  1700,  and  by  the  year  1849  it  numbered  nearly 
20,000  inhabitants.  A  bridge  extends  between  Nensatz  and  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Peterwardeln.  Neusatz  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek-Oriental  bishop  of  B^s,  and  has  14 
churches.  On  June  11, 1849,  it  was  taken  from  the  Hungarian  insurgents  by  the  Imperial 
txoopa,  and  was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  It  has  been  rebuilt  In  excellent  s^e.  Nen- 
satz  Is  a  station  for  steamers  on  the  Danube,  and  carries  on  an  Important  and  active 
trade.    Pop.  '90,  24,717. 

KSU8E,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  state,  and,  after  a  south-easterly  course  of  2S0  m.,  falls  by  a  broad  chumel  Into  Pam- 
lico sound,  which  communicates  by  several  inlets  with  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  fbnus 
the  harbor  of  Newbem. 

mniB,  a  fortress  and  flourishing  manufacturing  t.  of  Rhenish  Pmssla,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  river  Erft,  31  m.  s.w.  of  Dusseldorf. 
Its  chnrch  of  St.  Quirinus,  a  beautiful  edifice,  and  a  noble  specimen  of  the  transition 
from  the  roimd  to  the  pointed  style,  was  begun  iu  1200.  Neuss  is  the  principal  grain- 
market  of  the  province,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  paper,  machlneir,  ironware, 
leather,  etc.  It  Is  snpposed  to  be  the  Noi-esium  of  the  Romans,  sacked  by  Attila  in  the 
year  461.   Pop.  'OS,  ^,032.  ^  i 
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WXUtTUyS  (Polish,  PrudnUz),  a  t.  of  Pnuslan  Silesia,  29  m.  s.w.  of  Oppeln.  It  U 
the  seat  of  considerable  manufacturing  Industry,  woolen  and  linen  fabrics  being  the 
staple  goods  mannfactund.  Danusk-weaTing  and  bleaching  employ  3000  hands.  Top. 
*95,  with  garrison,  19,244. 

VKUBTABT,  or  Wisnkb-Nkhbtast,  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  t.  of  lower  Austria, 
call^,  from  its  loyalty,  "  the  ever-fidthful  town  "  {evnggetreue  Stadl),  Is  situated  28  m.  s. 
of  Vienna,  on  the  Vienna  and  61o«|piltz  railway,  and  Is  also  connected  with  the  capital 
by  a  canal.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  oroad  and  deep  ditch,  and  by  a  fortified  vail  pierced 
by  four  gates.  The  town  Is  overlooked  by  the  large  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Baben- 
berg,  now  a  military  academy  founded  by  Maria  Theresa  for  the  preparatory  instruction 
of  officers  of  the  line.  The  castle  contains  a  fine  (Gothic  chapel  (date,  1460),  rich  in 
painted  windows.  It  ig  the  bnrial  place  of  the  emperor  Hazlmlllan  I.  On  Sept.  14, 
1834,  the  whole  town,  with  the  exception  of  14  houses,  was  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  con- 
flagration, which  involved  the  loss  of  many  lives.  The  new  town  has  been  laid  out  wlUi 
gr»t  tMte  and  regularity.  The  canal  (40  m.  In  length)  and  the  railway  to  Vienna,  and 
the  converging  roads  from  Styrla  and  Hungary,  are  the  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
town.  In  Neustadt,  machinery  is  extensively  constructed;  and  floar-nillling  and  manu- 
factures of  brass  goods,  Iron  goods,  faience,  etc.  are  carried  on.    Fop.  '90,  26,<M0. 

HETTBTADT  AH  DXB  HAXDT,  a  small  t.  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  charmingly  situated  on 
the  Speyerbach,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hardt  mountains,  12  m.  n.  of  Landau.  Its  church, 
with  several  curious  monuments  of  the  counts  palatine,  and  with  some  ancient  fresco- 
p^tings,  was  finished  In  the  14th  century.  It  carries  on  mannfactures  of  paper,  cloth, 
soap,  brandy,  etc.   Pop.  '06,  16,006. 

■OTBTAI>T-E3XB8WAL0E  (since  1876  called  of&cially  Eberswalde  only),  a  t.  of  FnusU, 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  SiT  m.  n.e.  of  Berlin.  It  well  known  on  account  of 
its  mineral  springs,  and  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  steam-engines  and  an 
active  trade  In  grtdn  and  coal.   Pop.  '90, 16,114. 

MIUBTRXOr,  a  t.  of  Prussia  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  92  m.  s.w.  from  Itentzlc, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Vilm  See.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  circle,  and  a  place  of  some 
importance.   Pop.  '95,  9226. 

nRT-SlBBLm,  the  capital  and  the  residence  of  the  court  of  ttte  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenbui^trelitz,  pleasantly  situated  In  a  hilly  district,  between  two  lakes,  60  m. 
n.n.  w.  of  Berlin.  It  was  built  1768-78  tn  the  form  of  an  eight-rayed  star,  and  contains 
the  ducal  palace,  with  a  collection  of  Slavonic  antiquities,  and  ha'^Jlg  magnificent  gar^ 
dens  attached.    Pop.,  with  garrison,  '9fi,  10,345. 

SEVBTBIA,  or  West  France  (Fhineia  oeddentalit),  the  name  given  iu  the  times  of 
the  Merovingians  and  Carlovingians  to  the  western  portion  of  the  Prank  empire,  after 
the  qnadrupTe  division  of  it  which  took  place  in  SU.  Neustrla  contained  three  of  these 
diviuons.  It  extended  origiually  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Loire,  and  was 
bounded  by  Aquitania  on  the  s.  and  by  Burgundy  and  Austrasia  lFran«iaoTientaiii),  on 
the  oast.  The  principal  cities  were  Soissons,  Pans,  Orleans,  and  Tours. 

nUTKBi^  an  Indian  tribe,  bo  named  by  the  French  ^m  the  neutrality  observed 
them  in  the  wars  between  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  tribes,  between  which  they  were 
situated.  They  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara.  In  1649  the  Keuters  were  conquered 
bv  the  Iroquou,  ttie  larger  part  killed,  and  we  rest  incorporated  in  the  Five  nations. 
XSarly  efforts  to  establish  missions  among  them  were  not  successful. 

mrntAl  AXU^  the  name  given  to  an  imaginary  line  through  a  body  which  is 
subjected  to  a  transverse  strain  ;  and  separating  tlic  forces  of  extension  from  those  of 
compression.  If  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  to  extensfon  and  compression  were  the  same 
for  all  Bubstances,  and  depended  merely  on  the  form  of  the  body,  then  in  all  l>odies  of 
the  same  form  the  oeutml  axis  would  have  a  definite  geometrical  position ;  but  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkioson  that  this  ratio  has  a  separate  value 
for  each  sobstance.  In  wood,  where  the  ratio  is  one  of  equality,  the  neutral  axis  in  a 
beam  supported  at  both  ends,  whose  section  Is  rectangular,  passes  lengthwise  through  the 
centre  of  the  beam  ;  while  in  cast-iron,  in  which  the  resistance  to  compression  is  greater 
than  that  to  extension,  it  is  a  little  above,  and  Id  wrought-iron,  in  which  the  contrary  is 
the  case,  it  is  a  little  below,  the  centre, 

KEUTXAl  ftALTS.   Bee  Hai.tb.  ThrokT  or. 

HSUTBAUB,  nations  who,  when  a  war  is  being  carried  on,  take  no  part  in  the  contest, 
and  evince  no  particular  friend^p  for  or  boslility  to  any  of  the  belligerents.  As  a  gcn~ 
eral  rule  neutrals  should  conduct  themselves  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  do  nothing 
'Which  can  be  considered  as  favoring  one  belligerent  more  than  another. 

The  duties  and  obllmtions  of  neutrals  at  sea  have  given  rise  to  many  complicated 
questions.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  a  neutral  state  forfeits  her  character  of  neu- 
trality by  furnishing  to  either  belligerent  any  of  the  articles  that  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  contraband  of  war  (q.v.).  If  she  does  so,  the  other  belligereat  is  warranted  in 
f nterceptlng  the  succors,  and  confiscating  them  as  lawful  prize.  Contraband  of  war, 
'besides  warlike  stores,  has  aometimea  been  held  to  Include  various  other  articles,  a  sup- 

?i]y  of  which  Is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ;  and  it  has  been  doubted  how 
nr.  in  some  circumstances,  com,  liay,  and  coal  may  not  come  under  that  category. 
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An  important  cfuestlon  r^;arding  the  rights  of  neatrals  Is,  whether  enemiea'  goods  not 
contraband  of  war  may  be  lawfully  conveyed  in  neutral  bottoms.  The  principle  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods  was  long  resisted  by  this  and  other  maritime  countries  :  and 
the  general  understanding  has  been  that  belligerents  have  a  right  of  visiting  and  search- 
ing neutral  vessels  for  Uie  purpose  of  ascertaining — first,  whether  the  ship  is  really 
neutral,  as  the  hoisting  of  a  neutral  flag  affords  no  absolute  security  that  it  is  so ;  second, 
whether  it  has  contraband  of  war  or  enemies'  property  on  board.  Neutral  ships  have 
therefore  been  held  bound  to  provide  themselves  with  passports  from  their  government, 
and  such  papers  as  are  necessary  to  prove  the  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo ;  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  heave  to  when  summoned  by  the  cruisers  of  either  belligerent.  It  has  been 
considered  that  a  neutral  ship  which  seeks  to  avoid  search  by  crowding  tail  or  by  open 
force  may  be  captured  and  confiscated.  When  a  merchant-ship  is  sailmg  Under  convoy 
of  a  vessel  of  war,  it  has  been  said  tbat  the  declaration  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
convoy  that  there  is  no  contraband  of  war  or  belligerent  property  on  board  is  sufficient 
to  bar  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search. 

A  declaration  having  important  bearings  on  the  rights  of  neutrals  was  adopted  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Austria.  France,  Pmsda,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Tur- 
key, assembled  in  congress  at  Paris  on  April  16, 1856.  By  Its  provisions,  1.  Privateolng 
Is  abolished.  3.  A  neutral  fla^  covers  enemies'  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war.  8.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  tlie  enemy's  flag.  4,  Blod£ades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective 
—that  is,  maintained  oy  a  force  suffldent  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy. 

It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  exempt  private  property  at  sea  from  attack  during 
war.  Such  a  project,  however,  seems  inexpedient.  There  may  be  a  propriety  in  reapect- 
ing  the  property  of  bidivlduals  on  land  in  a  time  of  war,  because  lia  aestructlon,  how- 
ever Injurious  to  the  persons  Immediately  concerned,  can  have  little  influence  on  the  de 
cision  of  the  contest.  But  at  sea  private  property  is  destroyed,  because  those  from  wfaou 
it  is  taken,  bein^  purveyors  or  earners  for  the  community  at  large,  its  loss  must  seriously 
affect  the  public,  and  nave  no  small  influence  in  bringing  the  contest  to  an  end.  See 

Bl^OCKADE,  pRrVATKKa. 

HEVWIES,  a  t.  of  Kheuish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  7  m.  below 
Coblenz.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Wied,  now  mediatized  and  attached  to 
Prussia,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  princes  of  Wied,  with  a  beautiful  castle  and  has  a  natural 
history  collection  of  Americana.  It  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  e^teenth 
century  by  prince  Alexander  of  Wled-Neuwied,  who,  offering  perfect  toleration  In  re- 
ligious matters  as  an  inducement,  invited  colonists  of  whatever  persuasion  to  settle  here. 
The  town  contains  the  churches  of  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  HerrenhutetB,  etc  The 
inhabitants  are  well-conditioned,  and  Industrious.  Pop.  '95, 10,60S,  who  carry  on  manu- 
factures of  chicory,  soap,  matches,  iron  and  tin  wares,  etc. 

NEVA,  a  river  of  Russia,  In  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  flows  westward  from 
the  B.w.  comer  of  lake  Ladoga  to  the  bay  of  Cronstadt,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Its 
length,  including  windings,  Is  about  40  m.,  9  m.  of  which  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  St.  Petersbui^;  and  In  some  places  it  is  1050  ft.  broad  and  about  59  ft.  deep;  al- 
though at  Schlusselburg  it  is  shallow,  a  new  canal,  22  ft.  deep,  now  allows  ships  to  avoid 
the  utallow  bar  at  the  month  of  the  Keva.  From  Cronstadt,  goods  are  brought  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  lighters  or  in  small  steamers.  By  the  Ladoga  canal  the  K.  communicates 
with  the  vast  water-system  of  the  Volga,  and  thus  it  may  be  said  to  join  the  Baltic 
with  the  Caspian  acA.  Its  current  Is  very  rapid,  and  the  volume  of  its  waters  Is  immense. 
It  is  covered  by  drift  Ice  for  an  average  of  147  days  everj  year.  An  extensive  traffic  is 
carried  on  on  its  waters,  both  from  the  interior  and  the  Baltic. 

NEVADA,  a  Paciflc  slope  state,  and  the  23d  in  order  of  admission;  lying  between 
lat.  35*  and  42"  n.;  long.  114°  and  120*=  w.;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Oregon  and  Idaho; 
on  the  e.  by  Utah  and  Arizona;  on  the  s.  by  Arizona  and  California;  on  the  s.w.  and 
w.  by  California;  extreme  length  from  n.  to  8i,483m.;  extreme  breadth,  428  m. ;  land 
area,  109,740  sq.  m. ;  gross  area,  110,700  sq.  m.,  or  70,848,000  acres. 

Uiatory. — N.  is  a  portion  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  U.  8.  from  Mexico  under 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  belonging  previous  to  its  transfer  to  the  "  department 
of  Aita  California,"  and  after  that  to  Utah.    Prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the  government 
it  was  inhabited  onl^  by  the  aboriginal  races,  there  being  no  settlement  of  civilized 
people— not  even  a  mission— witiiin  its  borders.    The  first  immierants,  in  1848, were  Mor- 
mons, srane  of  whom,  in  passing  back  and  forth  between  California  and  Salt  lake,  ob- 
serving the  excellence  of  the  land,  located  in  the  Carson  and  Washoe  valleys.   The  fol' 
lowing  year  they  were  joined  by  a  few  adventurers,  who,  attracted  by  the  gold  discoveries 
In  Caltfomia,  had  made  the  joumev  overland,  but  stopped  on  finding  here  Uie  object  for  ; 
which  they  had  set  out.   From  this  time  the  population  gradually  increased,  until,  In 
1859,  when  silverwas  discovered,  it  had  swelled  to  about  lOw  people.   It  was  constituted/ 
a  territory  in  1861,  Mar.  2,  and  was  admitted  Into  the  union  as  a  state,  Oct  81, 1864/ 
In  May,  1866,  Its  area  was  increased  ;  parts  of  Arizona  and  Utah  being  added.  ^ 
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Alameda. . . . 

Alpine  

Amador .... 

Butte  

Calaveraa . . . 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte... 
£1  Dorado... 

Fresno  

*01enD  

Humboldt . . 

Inyo  

Kern  

•Kings  

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles.. 

•Hadeia  

Marin  

Mariposa. . . . 
Mendocino. . , 

Merced  , 

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterey . . . . 

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  


Aroa  In 
Sqnsre 


704 
755 
668 
1,720 
980 
2,450 
810 
1,500 
1.790 
8.010 

8, 570 
10.020 
7,971 

l',i25 
4.890 
4.000 

'.590 
1.570 
8,694 
2.270 
4,198 
3.384 
3,452 

850 
1.000 

740 
1,492 


Popnlatton. 


98.864 
667 
10.830 
17,989 
8,883 
14,640 
18,515 
2.593 
0,232 
82.026 

"28.469 
8.544 
9,808 

""7."l01 
4.239 
101,434 

"13.072 
8.787 
17,612 
8.085 
4,986 
2,003 
18,637 
16.411 
17,869 
18,589 
16,101 


Plumas  

•Riverside.  

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco. . , 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 
San  Mateo  ..... 
Santa  Barbara... 
Santa  Clara.. f.. 
Santa  Cruz....  . 

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  


Total. 


In--  In 
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FopatotiM, 

2,720 

4.988 

1,010 

40,889 

1.000 

6.413 

31.000 

36,497 

14,548 

84,987 

ou 
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1,880 

38.639 

8.404 

16,073 

460 

10,087 

3.380 

15.754 

1.880 

48,005 

435 

19,270 

8,960 

12,188 

900 

5,051 

5,680 

12,16» 

960 

20,940 

1.548 

82,721 

1.486 

10.040 

690 

5,469 

3,988 

9,916 

3,000 

8,719 

5,593 

34.674 

3.048 

6,083 

1.683 

10.071 

»?a 

13,684 

714 

9,680 

166.980 

1,308,180 
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1,551 
4.704 
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3.366 
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Ljon...  .. 

Nye.  

Ormsby.. , . 
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Washoe. . . . 
White  Pine 

Total. . 
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l.S 
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6,437 
1.721 


46.761 
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ToPOGRAnrr.'— Viewed  as  a  whole,  tiie  state,  in  common  with  the  great  Aiuerican 
-oaain,  of  which  it  forma  a  part,  may  be  considered  an  elevated  plateau,  having  a  general 
altitude  of  more  than  4000  ft.  above  tide-water.  Traversing  this  lofty  plain  are  nomer- 
ous  chains  of  mountains,  separated  by  valleys  having  a  width  varymg  from  five  to 
twenty  miles,  and  usually  about  equal  to  tliat  of  the  adjacent  mountains  measured 
through  their  bases.  Tlie  course  of  these  TaUeys  is,  as  a  general  thing,  parallel  to  the 
main  axis  of  the  mouatains,  which  have  for  the  most  part  a  northerly  and  southerly 
strike.  These  mountains  vary  ia  height  frmn  1000  to  BOOO  ft.  above  the  common  level 
of  the  country,  having  therefore  an  absolute  elevation  of  from  6000  to  12,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  For  a  distance  of  nearly  800  m.  the  Sierra  Nevadas  form  a  natural  barrier 
along  its  western  and  southwestern  border,  the  boundary  line  between  this  state  and 
California  running  partially  upon  its  summit  and  partially  along  or  near  the  eastern 
base  of  this  range,  which,  though  not  here  attaining  its  greatest  anltude,  has  neverthe- 
less within  the  umita  of  N.  a  general  lielght  of  more  than  7000  ft,  a  few  of  the  loftier 
peaks  reaching  a  height  of  IZfiOO  ft.  In  the  extreme  e.  Ilea  the  Snake  range,  and  in  the 
a.w.  angle,  a  detached  range,  the  White  Mts.  The  highest  elevation  ita  the  state,  Wheeler 
peak,  is  13,030  ft.  The  Humboldt,  the  longest  and  largest  river  in  the  state,  is  usually 
fordable  In  many  places;  and  the  Reese  river,  though  having  a  length  of  nearly  150  m., 
is  not  over  10  or  15  feet  wide,  nor  has  it  an  average  depth  of  more  than  2  ft.  Like  the 
other  rivers  of  the  state,  these  terminate  in  small  lakes  and  pools. 

The  Truckee,  rising  In  lake  Tahoe  imd  emptying  into  Pyramid  lake,  and  several 
■tributaries  of  the  Snake  river,  are  among  the  streams  in  the  northern  part ;  on  the  south- 
east the  Colorado  forma  a  part  of  the  bo\mdai7  line,  and  Is  navigable  to  Caltville. 

The  principal  lakes  are  Pyramid,  33  m.  long,  and  about  14  m.  wide,  without  anv 
outlet,  and  situated  4000  m.  above  sea  level ;  Tahoe,  only  a  portion  of  which  is  in  the 
state,  $si47  ft.  above  the  sea,  80  m.  long  and  1500  ft.  deep  ;  Winnemucca,  18  m.  long; 
Carson,  Walker,  and  the  numerous  mud  lakes  or  marshes,  some  of  which  cover  100 
sq.m.    Hot,  sulphur,  salt,  and  other  springs  are  very  common. 

Oboloot  and  Minehaluoy.— The  periods  represented  by  the  mountains  range  from 
the  azoic  to  the  late  1  urassic.  The  volcaQfc  character  of  the  state  is  seen  in  ancient  and 
modem  eruptive  rocks,  and  in  the  lava  beds  of  the  u.w.  Some  ranges  are  largely  com- 
XKised  of  limestone  ;  others  of  syenite,  porphyry,  granite,  slate,  and  quartzite.  Qold  is 
commonly  found  associated  with  other  ores,  but  silver  ia  the  chief  product,  being  ob- 
tained from  nearly  every  section.    The  Comstock  lode,  discovered  In  1859,  was  for 

E-8  the  most  valuable  silver- bearing  lode  in  tlie  world,  yielding  annually  ore  worth 
000,001).  Otlier  minerals  are  lead,  copper,  magaetic,  spathic,  and  specular  iron, 
pyrites,  platinum,  tin,  zinc,  dnni^r,  manganese,  plumbago,  nickel,  cobalt,  anti- 
mony, lignite  or  brown  coal,  kaolin,  Are  clay,  etc.  Beds  of  pure  sulphur,  gypsum, 
iDck  salt,  borax,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  extensive.  Aurble, 
granite,  slate,  sandstone,  and  limestpne  are  quarried,  and  agates,  amethysts,  camelians, 
tourmalines,  etc.,  are  found. 

ZoOloot.— This  heading  Includes  several  species  of  deer,  the  antelope,  mountain 
sheep,  mountain  goat,  grizzly  bear,  Mexican  bear,  wild-cat,  cougar,  lynx,  coyote, 
badger,  wild  hare  ;  the  crane,  bittern,  pelican,  swao,  mallard,  brant,  teal,  plover,  snipe, 
■age  cock,  grouse,  quail,  woodcock,  plieasant,  partridge,  western  meadow-lark,  robin, 
(»aon  wren,  wad  artemisia  sparrow  ;  also  the  salmon,  and  lake,  river,  and  brook  trout. 

BoTAHT.— Oaks  and  hard  woods  of  auy  size  are  wanting.  The  mountains  generally 
are  covered  with  white  or  yellow  pine,  spruce,  aod  fir  of  ^reat  size.  The  foot-hills  and 
valleys  produce  mountain  mahogany,  dwarf  cedar,  nut  pme,  cottonwood,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  and  birch.  The  marshes  are  filled  with  tul6,  the  plains  and  slopes  of  the  south 
with  yuccas  and  cacti,  and  the  abundance  of  sage  brush  in  the  north  has  given  Nevada 
the  popular  name  of  **  the  Sage  Brush  State." 

CLUfATB.— The  winters  are  free  from  heavy  snows,  except  In  the  mountains ;  the 
days  are  sunny  and  the  air  dry,  but  the  nights  are  cold  in  general.  In  the  s  and  a.c. 
the  climate  is  less  severe,  and  frosts  rarely  occur.  During  the  spring  months  and  even 
in  June  rains  fall,  accompanied  by  thunder,  but  a  dry  season  follows,  lasting  till  Oct. 
Excessive  heat  prevails  during  May  and  June.  The  mean  amiual  temperature  is  46°  In 
the  n.  and  70'  in  the  s. 

AoRicui/TUBB. — In  the  vallevs  and  basins  watered  by  streams  the  soil  Is  arable  ;  else- 
where there  is  scarcely  anv  land  that  is  naturally  adapted  to  farming.  While  the  8tat« 
will  never  be  largely  agricultural,  the  Introduction  of  irrigation  has  greatly  increased 
the  amonnt  of  available  land,  and  has  made  it  possible  to  raise  alfalfa  and  some  other 
crops  requiring  moisture.  The  most  valuable  crop  is  hay  (nearly  $2,000,000),  and  the 
chief  cereal  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  and  Imrley.  Apple,  peach,  pear,  and  plum  trees 
flourish  and  bear  excellent  fruit;  also  berries  and  siiiall  fruits.  Stock  raising  and  dairy 
farming  is  increasing,  and  farm  and  ranch  annnaU.  principally  cattle  and  sheep,  exceed 
$0,500,000  in  value.    Cotton  and  sugar-cane  have  been  cultivated  in  the  extreme  south. 

Inddrtbcbs. — Hining  and  the  smelting  and  reduction  of  ores  are  the  leading  indus- 
tries. The  apparent  exnanstion  of  the  »mous  Comstock  lode  caused  many  to  leave 
Nevada,  but  in  recent  y^ra  new  and  valuable  deposits  have  been  uncovered  and  improved 
methods  introduced,  The  Sutro  tunnel,  which  drains  the  lode  to  a  depth  of  1660  feet,  is 
neariy  fonr  miles  long,  and  cost  over  $4,000,000.   The  output  of  gold,  1805.  was  valued  at 
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$1,662,200;  of  Silver,  •l,280,29a-tota],  $2,788,490,  an  Increase  over  several  preceding 
years. 

Railboads.— The  principal  roads  are  the  Southern  Pacific  (480  m.);  Union  Pacific; 
yiivinla  alid  Truckee;  Nevada  Central;  Caraon  and  Colorado;  and  Eureka  and  Pali- 
sade; total  mileage,  about  925m.;  capital  stock,  $11,920,000;  funded  debt,  $1,640,000;  cost 
of  road  and  equipment,  $16,639,264;  gross  earnings,  $500,000. 

Banks.— Id  1896  there  was  one  national  Ijank  in  operation,  with  capital  $62,000,  and 
deposits  $161,400,  besides  two  private  banks,  with  capital  $250,000,  and  dMKwIts  $484,00a 

KBLioious  Dbnouinations,  Educatioit,  xra— The  leading  denominations  are  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and.  Baptist. 
The  Mormon  faith  has  a  large  number  of  adherents.  Education  is  compulsory,  but  the 
law  is  not  strictly  enforced.  The  school  population  Is  about  0,600;  enrollment,  7,000; 
average  attendance,  5,200;  amount  of  permanent  school  fund,  $1,260,000.  The  schools 
on  the  Indian  reservations  are  well  attended.  There  Is  a  state  unlv,  at  Bene,  Protestant 
Episc^wl  schools  at  Reno  and  Eureka,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  school  at  Tiicinia  Ci^. 
In  1896  tiiere  were  &  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  each  and  upward,  and  26  periodicals. 

GovERNUBNT,  ETC.— The  Capital  Is  Carson  city.  The  governor  (salary  $4000)  and 
all  state  officers  are  elected  for  four  years.  The  legislature,  composed  of  16  senators 
elected  for  four  years,  and  SO  representatives  elected  for  two  years,  meets  biennially  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief-justice,  and  two 
associates.  All  are  elected  for  four  years;  salary  of  each,  $4,500.  The  state  has  an 
Orphans'  Home  and  a  State  Prison  at  Carson  City;  the  Insane  Asylum  is  at  Reno. 
The  organized  military  force  aggrentes  about  400  officers  and  men;  unoi^nized  bat 
available  for  military  duty,  about  6,000.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  seven  per  cent. ,  but 
any  rate  Is  allowed  by  contract,  and  there  is  no  penalty  for  usury.  Judgments  and  notes 
outlaw  In  six  years;  open  accounts  In  four  years.  The  property  of  a  married  woman 
remains  solely  hers.  The  r^istratlon  of  voters  is  requirad  In  this  state.  New  ballot 
laws  based  on  the  Australian  system  were  adopted  In  1898.  Wilful  desertion,  or  neglect 
of  husband  to  provide  for  one  year,  extreme  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness,  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  for  divorce.   Either  party  may  remarry;  residence  required,  six  months. 

The  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows:  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  8;  1868, 
Grant  and  Colfax,  8;  1872,  Grant  and  Wilsou,  8;  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  6;  1880, 
Hancock  and  English,  3;  1884,  Blaine  and  Logan,  8;  1868,  Harrison  and  Morton,  8; 
1892,  Weaver  and  Field,  8;  1896,  Bryan  and  Sewall,  8. 

FiNANCKB. — According  to  the  eleventh  United  States  census  r^ort,  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  was  $24,663,386;  per  capita,  $688.96.  The  state 
debt  was  $509,525;  county  debt,  $812,696:  school  district  debt,  16,800;  total  comUned 
debt,  less  the  sinking  fund,  $1,337,501;  1896,  state  debt,  $636,600. 

Population.— In  1859,  1000;  1860,  6,857;  1880,  62,266—25,658  foreign  bom.  Pop. 
1890,  45,761.  There  are  14  cos.;  for  pop.  1890,  see  Census  Tables,  Vol.  XV.  The 
largest  cities,  1890,  were  Vlrginta  City,  8611;  Carsrai  Glty,  8860;  Reno,  ^,663.  The  In- 
dians (Pi  Ute,  Pah  Ute,  and  western  Shoshone)  nombered  1652  in  1890.  Of  these  1400 
were  on  reservations.   About  900  speak  English,  and  about  400  can  read. 

HXTASA,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Arkansas,  bounded  on  the  n.  and  n.e.  by  the  Little  Missouri 
river,  and  drained  by  Terre  Bouge  creek  and  Cypress  bayou;  about  616  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  '00, 
14,832,  includ,  colored.  The  surface  Is  dlversined  and  heavily  wooded,  and  the  soil  In 
the  valleys  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  cotton  and  Indian  com.  It  was  set 
off  from  Ouachita  and  Columbia  coe.   Co.  seat,  Prescott. 

mVASA,  a  CO.  Lo  n.e.  Callforaia,  adjoining  Nevada^bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  the 
Middle  Yuba  river,  drained  by  Bear  creek  and  the  South  Yuba  river,  and  crossed  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad;  1000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  17,364.    Co.  seat,  Nevada  City. 

NEVADA  CITT,  a  city  In  California,  the  terminus  of  the  Nevada  co.  narrow  gauge 
railroad  from  this  point  to  Colfax,  connecting  there  with  the  Central  Pacific;  pop.  '90, 
2524.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Nevada  co.,  iu  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  region  con- 
taining valuable  gold  mines,  supplying  the  quartz  mills.  It  Is  on  Deer  cree^  6  miles 
northeast  of  Grass  Valley,  83  m.  e.  of  MarysTllle,  and  66  m,  n.e.  of  8w!ramento,  Its 
climate  Is  considered  veir  hedthful,  especiafly  for  consumptives,  and  its  natairal  scenery 
attracts  many  visitors.  It  has  churches,  several  hotels,  and  the  county  hospital,  and  is 
well  built,  mostly  of  brick.  It  has  newspapers,  good  public  schools,  a  court-house,  a 
bank,  a  masonic  hall,  and  places  of  meeting  for  all  the  secret  orders,  and  an  Iron  foundry. 
The  principal  occupation  Is  the  cultivation  of  fmit  and  vines,  and  considerable  wine 
Is  made. 

HEVASA,  Emma  (stage  name  of  Emha'Wixoh),  b.  Cal.,  1861;  studied  vocal  music 
in  luly;  first  appeared  in  opera  In  London,  1880,  with  Marie  Van  Zandt;  subsequently 
sustained  leading  parts  in  Trieste,  Pesth,  Prague,  Milan,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Pus,  and 
made  her  first  professional  tour  of  the  United  States,  1884-85. 

HEVKBfl,  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Niivre,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Nlvemais,  is  built  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  fertile  plains,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Loire  and  the  Nifevre,  140  m.  s.s.e.  of  Paris.  Highly  picturesque  as  seen 
from  a  distance.  Its  Interior  shows  steep,  winding,  and  badly  paved  streets.  It  eontaina 
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%  beautiful  cathedral  of  the  13th  to  16th  c, ,  and  a  fine  public  garden ;  the  triumphal  arch, 
erected  In  1746,  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  »  worthy  of  mention.  The 
mineral  Bprlnss,  Pongue&-le»-Caux,  lie  to  the  north.  Nevers  1b  the  see  of  a  bfahop,  con- 
tains a  public  library,  and  has  numerous  educational,  scientific,  and  benevolent  instito- 
tionji,  and  an  arsenal.  Thete  Is  here  an  Important  cannon -foundry  and  oil  mills,  and 
the  principal  manufactures  are  porcelain  and  eartbenware,  iron  cables  and  chains, 
aOTlls,  ana  agricultural  implements.    Pop.  '91  (comm.),  26,436. 

Nevers,  t&e  Haeiodunwn  of  the  Bomans,  existed  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by 
Julius  Caesar.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  uoce  uie  be^nnlng  of  tiie  0th  c. ,  when  it 
was  called  Nevimum,  became  a  co.  in  the  fOth  c,  and  was  erected  Into  a  duchy  by 
FntDcis  I.  in  1588. 

XBTIAnK'fB  t  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  SO  m.  n.  from  Eketerinburg. 
It  is  on  the  eastern  or  Biberiftn  side  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  stands  on  the  Neiva,  the 
vatera  of  which  flow  by  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtish  to  the  Obi.  The  district  around 
Neviansk  is  famous  for  its  mineral  wealth,  particularly  for  its  productivenesB  of  gold, 
copper,  and  Iron.  The  Neviansk  iron  works  and  gold  mines  are  cbnnected  by  rail  wlUi 
Ekaterinbnix,  66  miles  distant.   Pop.  of  town,  about  16,000. 

n'TXLIB'8  OBOBS.   See  Bruce.  Datxd. 

VEVDI,JoB2T  WuxuHBON.  D.D.,  U.J}.,  b.  Peuu.,  1808;  graduated  at  XTuIon  coDe^ 
18B1 ;  studied  in  the  theolo^cai  seminaiy  at  Princeton,  and  remained  there  some  time  as 
an  instructor,  and  wrote  BibUeal  Aniigui^  (3  vols).  In  1829-89  he  was  professor  of 
Hel»ew  and  Biblical  literature  in  the  Prest^terlan  theological  seminary  at  Allegheny 
City;  in  1840  became  professor  of  theology  ana  president  of  the  German  Reformed  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  and  also,  1841,  president  of  Marshall  college 
•t  the  same  place;  in  184S  publiuied  The  Anxiov^ Bench,  yrhich  produced  much  discus- 
Am  on  the  subject  of  revivals;  in  1844  translated  Dr.  SchafTs  inaugural  address,  Ths 
PrineifU  cf  Prote^antitm,  which  was  viewed  ss  containing  the  germ  of  wliat  was  after- 
ward called  "Mercersburg  theology"  (q.v.^,  and  wasfollowed  by  J!%«JQ(«fti6aJiVtfMftcs/ 
Mttory  and  OeniuM  t>f  the  Beidelbeiy  OaUehtm,  and  Anti-Chriat,  or  the  ^irU  qf  Sect  and 
Sehiam.  Dr.  Nevin  also  edited  the  Mere^iburg Revitie,  1849-58;  in  1861  he  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  seminary,  and,  in  1868,  of  the  college,  on  its  removal  to  Lancaster  to  be 
OonsoUdated  with  Franklin  college.  He  was  afterward  chosen  president  of  Franldin  and 
HarshaQ  coUege.   He  d.  1886. 

fljE'vi8,a  small  island  of  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  forms  one  of  the 
group  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  lies  Immediately  s.  e.  of  St.  Christopher's,  from 
which  it  Is  separated  by  a  strait,  called  the  Narrows,  2  m.  wide.  It  is  circular  in  form, 
rises  In  a  central  peak  (an  extinct  volcano)  to  the  h^ht  of  8000  ft.,  and  has  an  area  of 
60  sq.  m.  Pop.  '91,  13,087,  of  whom  very  few  are  white.  Charlestown,  a  seaport,  with 
a  tolerable  roaidstead,  situated  on  the  s.w.  shore  of  the  Island,  Is  the  seat  of  government 
of  St.  Christopher  as  well  as  of  this  Island,  consisting  of  a  legislative  council  of  10  offl- 
cial  and  10  nominated  unofficial  members.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  principal  pro- 
ducts are  sugar,  molasses,  and  nun. 

HSW,  John  Chalpant,  b.  Ind.,  1831;  educated  at  Bethany  college,  West  Virginia; 
a  graduate  of  the  class  of  '53;  studied  law,  but  turned  his  attention  to  politics  and  never 
became  a  practitioner.  He  has  served  his  native  state  in  the  capacity  of  state  senator, 
and  filled  the  ofilce  of  adjt.-gen.  of  Indiana;  was  cashier  of  the  first  national  bank  of 
Indiana;  and  in  1875  was  appointed  U.  S.  treasurer  under  President  Grant.  In  1870-^ 
he  was  chairman  ot  the  Indtaoa  republican  committee;  1882-84,  assist,  sec.  U.  S. 
treasury. 

MJSW  ALBAXT,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Floyd  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  2  miles  below  the  falls,  and  opposite  Louisville.  Kj.  It  has  a  large  river  trade, 
and  is  entered  by  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Southwestern,  and  other  railroads.  It  Is  connected  with  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  a  cantilever 
bridge,  2453  feet  Igng,  that  cost  $2,000,000.  New  Albany  Is  a  handsome  city,  built  upon 
two  river  terraces;  was  laid  out  in  1818,  and  incorporated  as  acltyin  1839.  It  has  a  fine 
city  hall  and  court-house,  large  fair  grounds,  I}e  Fauw  college  for  women,  churches, 
mauufectorles  of  cars,  engines,  and  bolters,  rolling,  planlt^;  and  flour  mills,  iron  foun- 
dries, plate-glass  works  pork-packing  establishments,  shlp^yards,  national  and  state 
banks,  public,  coU^,  and  other  llbi-aries,  electric  lights  and  street  railroads,  and  sev- 
eral newspapers,   m  one  of  the  suburbs  there  Is  a  national  cemetery.   Pop.  *90,  21,060. 

nW'ASK,  a  mtmicipal  borough  and  market  town  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Notts,  on  the 
Oreat  Northern  and  Midland  railways,  and  on  a  navigable  branch  of  the  river  Trent,  16 
m.  8.W.  of  Lincoln.  The  parish  church,  a  large  and  elegant  edifice,  though  often  rebuilt, 
still  shows  traces  of  its  original  Norman  character.  Newark  is  approached  from  the  ii. 
by  a  causeway  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  carried  over  the  flat  island  formed  by  the  Trent 
on  the  w.  and  the  Newark  branch  on  the  east.  The  castle  of  Newark,  in  which  King 
John  died  in  1216,  was  built  early  in  the  12th  century  and  Is  now  in  ndns.  Newark  Is 
said  to  be  the  greatest  malting  town  in  England,  there  are  flour-mills,  breweries,  and 
trade  in  com,  malt,  flour,  and  agricultural  Implements.  The  com  market  is  one  of  the 
l&rgest  in  the  kingdom.    Pop.  >81,  14,010;  '01,  14,459. 
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HBWAXK,  city,  port  of  entry  and  co.  seat  of  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  is  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Passaic  riTer,  four  miles  from  Newark  bay;  latitude,  40"  46'  north;  longitude, 
74°  10'  west ;  nine  miles  front  New  York  city.  Newark  was  settled  in  1666  by  mmiliet 
from  Milford  and  New  Haven,  Coiin.,  joined  In  1667  by  a  colony  from  Oniiford  and 
Branford,  led  by  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  the  members  of  which  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  union  of  the  New  Haven  and  Conaecticut  colonies.  It  was  a  stricthr  religions  settle- 
ment, as  only  members  of  the  Congregational  Church  were  permitted  to  vote  or  hold 
office.  The  town,  which  was  named  after  Pierson's  English  home,  soon  extended  its 
limits,  and  included  the  present  towns  of  Belleville,  Bloomfleld,  Clinton,  and  Oranse. 
In  1745-6  the  English  grantees  of  East  Jersey  attempted  to  invalidate  the  titles  of  the 
settlers,  and  riots  ensued,  which  were  suppressed  with  difficulty.  Newark  received  its 
first  charter  in  171S,  and  in  1777  it  was  occupied,  together  with  all  that  eecUon  of  New 
Jersey,  by  the  British,  who  plundered  and  nearly  destroyed  the  town.  A  new  charter 
was  granted  in  1798,  and  in  18S6  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 

l^wark  occupies  a  level  plain,  the  central  part  of  which  is  thirty  feet  above  high- 
water  ;  westward  the  grouna  rises  to  the  height  of  230  feet,  overlooking  the  dty  and 
bay,  and  affording  delii^htful  villa  sites  for  the  opulent  citizens.  The  aver^;e  summer 
temperature  is  71.4°;  winter,  80.6*.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  and  beautifully 
shaded  with  fine  old  elma,  that  giro  the  city  an  appearance  of  Deing  embowered  in  trees. 
Broad  Street,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  Is  183  feet  wide,  and  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  dty,  bordering  three  paries,  one  of  which  contains  statnea  of  Gen.  Kearny,  and 
Frederick  T.  Frelinghnyaen;  another,  one  of  Seth  Boyden,  the  inventor,  and  a  bronze 
bust  of  Abraham  Coles,  u.i>.,  ll.d.  ;  and  the  third,  a  bronze  Indian  group.  The  sub- 
urbs of  Newark  are  filled  with  the  most  picturesque  residences,  a  perfect  network  of 
electric  railways  connecting  it  with  the  Oranges,  Montclair,  Belleville,  and  Irviugton. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  has  his  home  and  laboratory  on  Orange  mountain,  in  the  neighlxir- 
hood.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  electricity  and  gas,  and  present  a  lively  appearance 
aft  noon  and  at  night  from  the  many  thousands  of  factory  operatives  who  crowd  them 
at  these  times.  In  1802  a  new  water«imply  was  introdnced  by  the  city  from  the 
Pequannock  watershed,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,000.  The  supply  Is  pure  and  abundant.  Of 
the  many  cemeteries.  Mount  Pleasant  and  FUrmount  are  the  liu^est. 

The  nnest  public  buildings  are  the  new  United  Statesgovemment  structure  of  Indiana 
stone,  accommodating  the  Custom  House  and  Post  Office ;  the  home  of  the  Prudential 
Life  lusumnce  Company,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Bank  streets,  constructed  in  elegant 
style,  of  gray  stone,  thirteen  stories  high,  flre-proof ,  and  equipped  with  the  latest  devices 
for  convenience  and  luxury  ;  the  Fidelity  Title  and  Deposit  Company's  building,  of  red 
granite ;  the  Free  Library,  the  Peddle  Memorial,  and  many  handsome  churcbes. 

Newark's  ediicitional  advantages  are  unsurpassed,  wlu  fine  public  school  buildings 
In  each  of  the  fifteen  wards,  and  a  high  fichool,  the  annual  expense  of  the  system  being 
over  $500,000.  Of  the  many  private  scliools,  the  Newark  Academy  is  the  oldest  and 
best  known,  founded  iu  1793.  There  is  a  public  library,  and  at  tlie  rooms  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Sodety  may  be  found  n  largo  collection  of  books  and  relics.  There 
nre  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  periodicals.,  some  of  which  are  printed  in  German. 
More  than  100  churches  of  all  denominations  are  located  here,  and  Newark  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  very  orderly  dty.  It  has  many  benevolent  institutlonB.  luclading 
hospitals,  an  extensive  insane  asylum,  an  eye  and  ear  iuflrmary,  orphan  asylum,  homes 
for  aged  men  and  women,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and  animals, 
a  soldiers*  home,  supported  by  the  government,  a  bureau  of  associated  charities,  a 
Christian  Association,  City  Home,  Female  Charitable  Society,  Foster  Home,  and 
Woman's  Exchange.  There  are  national  and  state  tnnks.  savings  instituUons,  Ufe  insur- 
ance companies,  industrial  and  credit  system  companies  etc. 

Manufactures  are  the  cfiief  source  of^ the  wealth  to  be  found  here,  and  they  enabrace 
every  variety  and  find  markets  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  Include  jeweliy.  brass, 
iron  casting},  leather  and  leather  goods,  India  rubber,  celluloid,  carriues,  anamdled 
cloth,  machinery,  varnish,  chemicals,  hats,  sewing-silk,  thread,  trunks,  harness,  cotton 
goods,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  sewing-machines,  agricultural  Implements,  cutlery, 
ale  and  beer.  The  number  of  establishments  In  1890  was  2400;  capital  Invested, 
162,552,762;  hands,  46,848;  wages,  •26,857,170;  total  receipts,  $98,476,652.  The  leather 
interest,  patented,  enamelled,  tanned,  and  curried,  amounted  to  $7,706,877;  liquors, 
$6,901,297;  hats  and  caps,  $3,506,976.  The  railroads  passing  through  Neiwkare  the 
PennBylvania:  New  Jersey  Central;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western;  New  York, 
Lake  Erie  and  Western;  and  the  Lehigh  Valley.    Pop.  '90,  181,880. 

KEWABK,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Ucklng  oo.,  O.;  situated  at  the  union  of  three 

branches  of  the  Licking  river;  pop.  '90,  14,270.  It  is  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and  the  Balti- 
more an<l  Ohio,  and  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati.  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  railroads.  It  is  built 
on  an  extended  plain,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  productive  country,  and  Is  laid  out 
attractively,  with  broad  streets.  It  has  a  graded  public  school  system.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood are  sandstone  quarries,  a  coal  mine,  and  petroleum  refineries.  There  are  rail- 
road car  shops,  and  glass,  maclilne,  boiler,  and  stove  works. 

HXWAT'OO,  a  co.  in  w.  Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  West  MichUnn 
railroad  i  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  20,476.   Co.  seat,  Newaygo.  ^ 
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HEW  BZSFOBO,  city,  port  of  entry  ani]  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.;  on 
the  shore  of  Buzzard's  bay  and  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Acnshnet  river,  near  Its  monUi; 
lat.  41°  38'  n. ;  long.  70*^  66'  w. ;  55  m.  s.  of  Boston.  New  B.  was  set  off  from  Dartmouth 
in  1787,  and  was  incorporated  in  1847.  Since  1755  it  has  been  the  chief  center  of  the 
American  whale  fishery,  bat  the  industry,  which  was  most  thriving  between  1818  and 
1857,  has  greatly  declined,  owing  chiefly  to  the  scarcity  of  whales  and  the  discovery  of 
petroleum,  but  hastened  by  disasters  in  1865  and  1871.  In  1778  the  British  destroyed 
mnch  property  here,  In  retaliation  for  the  damage  done  by  New  B.  privateers.  The  city 
was  formerly  the  most  wealthy  of  Its  size  in  the  U.  S.  The  mouth  of  the  Acushnet  forms 
a  fine  harbor,  which  is  defended  by  a  granite  fort  on  Clarke's  point.  New  B.  is  con- 
nected with  New  York  by  lines  of  propellers,  with  Martha's  Vineyard  by  steamers,  with 
Boston  by  two  branches  of  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  and  with  Fall  Kiver  by  another. 
The  city  is  11  m.  in  length,  and  2  m.  in  width,  and  is  regularly  laid  out,  witli  streets  at 
right  angl^  shaded  1^  ancient  trees.  The  land  slopes  towards  the  water,  and  its 
elevated  portion  offers  fine  sites  for  the  erection  of  the  ele^nt  private  residences  for 
which  the  city  is  noted.  The  river  Is  crossed  by  two  verv  fine  bridges  connecting  the 
city  with  Fairhaven,  There  Is  a  beautiful  drive  around  Clarke's  Point,  commanding  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  harbor  and  far  out  to  sea.  There  are  several  small  parks,  one 
containing  a  soldiers'  monument.  Among  notable  buildings  are  the  custom  house,  city 
hall,  county  court-hou^e,  Roman  Catholic  and  Unitarian  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing, St.  Luke^B  horoital,  and  St.  Mary's  home.  The  manufactiu^s  include  Fmsslan 
blue,  soap  and  candles,  oU,  flour,  paint,  glass,  cordage,  shoes,  photographers*  materials, 
curried  leather,  woolen  goods,  fertilizers,  lubricating  oil,  shipbuilding,  soap  and  candles, 
watches  and  clocks,  furniture  and  clothing.  The  Wamsutta  mills  produce  cotton  cloth; 
the  Potomska  mills,  print  clottis;  the  Morse  factory,  twist  drills;  and  the  Gosnold  mill, 
Iron;  estab.  1890,  413;  cap.,  $20,132,083;  hands,  11,422;  wages,  $4,985,016;  val.  products, 
917,025,779.  New  Bedford's  numerous  cotton  mills  have  an  output  which  makes  the 
city  rank  second  among  the  cotton  manufacturing  cities  of  the  U.  S. ;  the  Wamsutta 
plant  alone  operating  over  30  factories  and  employing  more  than  12,000  persons.  Among 
exports  are  com,  wheat,  flour,  and  manufactures  of  cotton.  There  are  national  ana 
savings  banks,  many  churches,  an  orphan  as^um,  St.  Joseph's  hospital  {II.  C.),  a  high 
school,  an  academy  under  the  direction  of  the  Friends,  a  magnificent  free  public  library, 
established  1802,  and  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  X^.  S.  Several  newspapers,  including  a 
shipping  list,  are  published.  There  are  waterworks  supplied  from  Middleborc  ponds, 
elecme  street  railroads  and  gas,  oil,  and  electric  lights.  The  dty  has  an  assessed  prop- 
erty valuation  of  over  $56,000,000,  and  in  1897  Imported  forel^  merchandise  to  the 
vrfue  of  over  $500,000.    Pop.  '90,  40,783. 

HXWBERH,  city,  port  of  entry  of  Pamlico  district,  and  co.  seat  of  Craven  co.,  K.  0., 
on  the  8.W.  bank  of  the  Neuse,  at  Its  confluence  with  the  Trent,  and  40  m.  from  its 
mouth;  107  m.  by  rail  s.e.  of  Raleigh.  It  was  settled  by  Swiss  in  1710,  and  was  for  a 
time  the  cap.  of  the  province  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  strongly  fortified  during  the 
civil  war,  but  was  captured  by  Gen.  Bumside,  Mar.  14, 1862,  after  a  severe  engagement. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  Wilmington,  Newbern,  and 
Northern  railroads,  has  direct  communication  with  the  sea  by  way  of  Octaeoke  inlet,  and 
Is  connected  by  steamships  with  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk.  It  exports  tar, 
turpentine,  fish,  cotton,  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  vegietables.  It  has  turpentine  dls- 
tillerte.s,  grist  and  saw  mills,  foundries,  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements, 
carriages,  tobacco,  etc.  It  has  a  free  academy,  several  national  and  state  banks,  public 
library,'  newspapers,  and  about  15  churches.  Its  foreign  commerce  has  greatly  de- 
creased, but  it  tuis  a  large  coastwise  and  interstate  trade  and  increasing  shipments  of 
early  v^tables  to  northern  markets.   Pop.  '90,  7843. 

HXWBEBBT,  a  co.  In  central  South  Carolina,  having  the  Saluda  river  for  its  a, 
boundary,  the  Ennowee  and  Tiger  rivers  for  its  n.,  and  the  Broad  river  for  Its  e.  Iiound 
ary;  600  so.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  26,484,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ,  colored.  It  is  Inter 
sected  by  the  Southern  and  the  Columbus,  Newberry  and  I^aurens  railroads.  Its  surfac* 
Is  nndmatlng,  In  some  portions  rising  into  considerable  elevations,  and  timber  Is 
abundant.  It  has  extensive  granite  ledges,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  especially  the  alluvial 
soil  near  the  rivers.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised ;  and  wheat,  corn,  oats,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  It  has  steam  saw-mills  and  a  few  manu- 
netories.   Co.  Newbory. 

nWBKBBT,  John  Btrokg,  ».d.,  ll.d.  ;  h.  Conu..  1^.  In  1834  his  fnther  ead- 
grated  with  his  family  to  Ohio,  and  founded  tlie  town  of  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Newberry 
graduated  from  Western  Reserve  college  in  1846,  and  from  the  Cleveland  medical 
college  in  1848.  After  two  years  of  study  and  travel  abroad  he  settled  down  to  the 
pracuce  of  medicine  in  Cleveland,  but  his  growing  fondness  for  natural  science  led  him 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  assistant  surgeon  and  geoiogist  on  Lieut  Williamson's  sur- 
vey of  northern  California  and  Oregon  in  1865.  Newberry's  researches  were  published 
in  a  separate  quarto  volume,  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  railroad  reports.  In  1857-S8  he  aocom- 
panlcxf  Lieut.  J.  0.  Ives's  expedition  to  the  Colorado  river,  tafctng  out  an  Iron  steamer  in 
wcHoDs  and  navigating  that  ibeam  for  600  miles.  Newbeny's  portion  of  the  report 
was  acknowledgea  by  bis  commander  to  constitute  "the  most  Intereetlng  material 
gatiiered  hy  the  expedition."  He  asdsted.  In  1869,  C^it  Uacomb's  exploration  of  the 
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upper  Colorado  and  Ban  Juu  rivers,  opening  ap  an  Interesting  region  of  tmmeitts 
mineral  reBources,  and  pnblisbed  a  report  on  it  During  the  rebemon  hla  adminis- 
trative  capacity  was  demonstrated  by  his  superintendence,  as  secretary,  of  the  aflabs  of 
the  sanitary  commission  thFougbont  the  MiBsiasippl  valley.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
to,  and  long  oontioued  to  hold,  the  [vofessoratilp  of  geology  and  paleontoloey  In  the 
School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  college.  He  was  also  slate  geologist  of  Ohio  since  1869, 
and  completed  an  exhaustive  geological  survey  of  the  state  within  five  years,  the  final 
reports  of  which,  now  in  process  of  publication,  will  make  eight  volumes,  besides  a  map. 
Prof.  Kewlwrry  made  very  many  contributions  to  the  literature  of  fossil  fishes  and 
phmt^  and  geology  in  genial,  lie  was  a  member  of  numerous  American  and  European 
•ctenttflo  wcirtles,  and  pre^dent  of  tbe  New  York  Academy  of  Bcienou.   D.  1892. 

nWBBBBT,  Olitsb,  1189-1860;  b.  East  Windsor,  Conn. ;  pioneer  steamboat  builder. 
He  served  in  the  war  of  1812  and  in  the  Black  Hawk  war;  settled  In  Detroit  la  1820, 
and  obtained  government  contracts  for  supplies  for  the  military  and  Indian  trading-posts 
in  the  Northwest:  and  became  a  boat-bmfder  there  through  Inability  to  secure  sidtable 
transporUtlon.  Subsequently  he  built  many  steamboats  for  the  lake  traffic,  aiul  was 
known  as  the  "  commodore  of  the  lakes." 

HJtWBEBST,  Walter  Looms,  1804-68;  b.  East  Windsor,  .Conn.;  merchant  and 
brother  of  Oliver.  He  bequeathed  half  of  his  real  estate,  or  more  than  (2,000,000,  for 
the  founding  of  a  public  library  In  the  north  division  of  Chicago. 

raw  BBIQHTOH,  a  l)orough  in  Beaver  co.,  Pa.;  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  and  other  railroads.  It  Is  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Beaver  river,  which  furnishes 
very  extensive  and  valuable  water-power,  and  is  28  m.  n.w.  of  Pittsbniv,  and  21  m.  s.  of 
New  Castle.  The  Beaver  river  em^ies  into  the  Ohio  3  m.  below.  It  has  churches, 
banks,  a  public  art  gidlery,  Beaver  valley  general  hospital,  Y.  H.  C.  A.  with  public 
libra^,  high  school,  and  public  park.  It  U  connected  with  the  town  of  Beaver  Fails 
by  a  bridge  across  the  river,  and  is  in  a  coal  and  clay  region.  Its  manufactures  are 
important;  among  its  Industries  may  be  numbered  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  woolen 
goods,  twine,  nails,  pottery,  lead-kegs,  coffee-mills,  rivets,  wire,  etc.  It  has  a  variety  of 
stores  and  an  extensive  greenhouse.   Pop.  '90,  5,616. 

nw  BBITAIH',  city  in  Hartford  co..  Conn.:  on  the  New  York  and  New  Eoeland,  and 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroads;  10  miles  s.w.  of  Hartford.  It  con- 
tains the  State  normal  school,  Boman  Catholic  cathedral,  high  school,  public  library, 
New  Britain  Institute,  hospital,  gravity  system  of  waterworks,  electric  light  and  street 
railroad  i^nts,  about  20  chatches,  and  sevend  banks  and  newspapers,  public  park, 
Y.  M.  0.  A.  bmlding,  and  manufactories  of  hosiery,  hardware,  cutlery,  electrical  sup- 
plies, brick,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  gM  and  water  motors,  malleable  castings,  butts 
and  hinges,  machine  needles,  plain  and  fancy  locks,  pumps,  wood  screws,  etc.  New 
Britain  was  formed  in  1860  from  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Berlin,  and  organized  as  a  city 
In  1870.   Pop.  '90,  10,007. 

HEW  BBirAIV,  the  name  of  one  principal  and  of  several  subsidiary  islands  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  now  called  New  Pomerania,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  principal 
Island,  300  m.  in  length,  and  having  an  area  of  12,000  sq.  m.,  lies  e.  of  New  Guinea,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dampier  strait.  The  surface  U  mountainous  In  the  interior, 
with  active  volcanoes  in  the  north,  but  along  the  coast  are  fertile  plains.  Forests  abound 
In  the  Island,  and  palms,  sumr«ane,  bread-fruit,  etc.,  are  produced.  The  Inhabitants, 
the  number  of  whom  is  unknown,  are  good  agriculturists,  but  practice  cannibalism. 
Many  of  them,  however,  have  been  induced  to  work  as  laborers  on  the  cotton  planta- 
tions started  by  the  Germans.  These  islands,  discovered  by  Dampier  in  1609,  since  1885 
have  been  ail  Included  in  the  OemuCn  protectorate  of  the  New  Guinea  Company. 

nW  BBUmWICK,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.;  on  the  Raritan  river, 
the  Delaware  and  Karitan  canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  32  miles  s.w.  of  New 
York.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the  Reformed  church  and  of  RuUfers  college,  with  which  is  con- 
nected the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  collie  and  the  Sute  model  farm,  and  is 

frincipally  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  wall  paper,  hosiery,  and  carpets, 
'op.  '90,  18.6ftJ. 

HBW  BBUiraWICK,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  bounded  on  the  n.w. 
by  Quebec  and  the  bay  of  Chaleur,  on  the  n.e.  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
strait  of  Northiunberiand,  on  the  s.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  the 
w.  by  the  sUte  of  Maine.  It  has  an  area  of  27,322  sq.  m.,  or  17,686,000  acres  (rather 
more  than  the  ai«a  of  Scotland),  and  a  population,  in  '91,  of  821,263.  The  coast  line 
is  600  m.  In  extent,  and  is  indented  by  spacious  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors,  which  afford 
safe  and  commodious  anchorage  for  shipping.  The  chief  are  Fundy,  Chignecto,  and 
Cumberland  bays,  the  last  two  being  merely  extensions  of  the  first;  Passamaquoddy  bay 
in  the  s.;  Verte,  Shediac,  Cocaigne,  Richibucto,  and  Mlramichi  bays  on  the  n.e.;  and 
the  bay  of  Chaleur,  90  m.  long  by  12-25  Jjroad,  in  the  n.w.  Theprovhiceof  New  Brnns- 
wick  abounds  in  rivers.   The  principal  are  the  St.  John  and  the  St.  Croix,  the  former 
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400,  and  the  latter  100  m.  In  length,  and  both  falling  into  the  bay  of  Fundy;  and  of  the 
riven  that  flow  eastward  into  the  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ricbibucto,  the  Miramichi, 
and  the  Bestigonche.  The  proTince  contains  nomerous  lakes,  one  of  which,  Grand  lake. 
Is  100  sq.m.  in  area.   Host  of  the  others  are  much  smaller.   Tue  surface  is  for  the  most 

Srt  flat  or  undulatioe.  With  the  exception  of  the  district  in  tlie  n.w.  bordering  <ni 
nada  and  the  rirer  Kest^oache,  no  portion  of  New  Brunswick  is  marked  by  any  con- 
siderable elevation.  Here,  however,  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified  by  lulls  of 
600  to  800  ft  in  height.  These  elevations,  which  form  an  extension  of  the  Appnlachiai 
range,  are  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys  and  table-lands,  and  are  clothed  almost  t« 
thw  summits  with  lofty  forest-trees.  In  this  district  the  scenery  is  remarkably  bcauti- 
f  uL  In  the  s.  of  the  colony  tlie  surface  is  broken  up  by  great  ravines,  and  the  coast  is 
bold  and  rockr.  The  shores  on  the  e.  coast,  and  for  12  m.  inland,  are  flat.  The  soil  ii 
deep  and  fertue.  Of  the  whole  acreage,  14,000,000  acres  are  set  down  as  good  land,  and 
3,600,000  acres  as  poor  land.   New  Brunswick  contains  a  rich  and  extensive  wlieat- 

firoducinx  district;  but  the  inhabitants,  dividing  their  time  between  fanning,  lumber- 
ng,  fishing,  ship-building,  and  other  pursuits,  and  following  no  regular  s>[stem  of 
tillage,  have  not  till  quite  recently  attempted  to  keep  pace  with  modern  agricultural 
improvements.  The  fanning  has  not  been  judicious;  many  parts  of  the  country  liave 
been  allowed  to  become  exhausted:  and,  although  signs  of  improvement  begin  to  be 
manifest,  still  there  is  prevalent  a  deplorable  lack  of  Knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
scientific  agriculture.  Several  cheese  foctories  have  been  estamisbed  in  the  province 
witliin  the  last  few  years.  In  one  year  one  of  these  has  manufactured  as  much  as 
26,000  lbs.  Tlie  crown  lands  are  at  present  being  disposed  of  under  the  act  31  Vict, 
cap.  7,  1868.  This  act  provides  that  certain  portions  of  eligible  land  shall  be  reserved 
for  actual  settlers,  and  not  be  disposed  of  to  speculators,  or  for  lumbering  purposes.  A 
male  of  18  years  of  age  or  upwards  mayobtain  100  acres,  either  by  payment,  in  advance, 
of  $20  (£4),  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of  his  loca* 
tion,  or  upon  his  performing  labor  on  snch  roads  and  bridges  to  the  value  of  $10  a  year, 
for  three  years.  He  must  also,  within  two  years,  build  a  house  on  his  land  of  not  less 
dimensions  than  16  ft.  by  20,  and  clear  two  acres.  After  a  residence  for  three  years  In 
succession  he  receives  a  deed  of  grant  if  he  has  paid  the  $20  in  advance  or  cultivated  ten 
acres.  By  act  of  1872,  a  single  man  obtains  100  acres;  a  married  man  with  children,  200. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  7,000,000  acres  of  crownlands  in  New  Brunswick, 
still  open  to  settlement,  in  manner  described.  The  climate  Is  remarkably  healthy,  and 
the  atttumn— and  especially  the  season  called  the  Indian  stunmer — is  particularly  agree- 
able. In  the  Interior  the  heat  In  summer  rises  to  80°,  and  sometimes  to  95°;  arm  in 
winter,  which  lasts  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  mercury 
sometimes  falls  as  low  as  40°  below  zero.  At  Fredericton,  the  capital,  situated  on  St. 
John  river,  05  m.  from  the  s.  and  180  m.  from  the  n.  coast,  the  temperature  ranges  from  35° 
below  to  95°  above  zero,  and  the  mean  Is  about  42°.  Principal  exports,  fish,  lumber,  Iron, 
coal,  and  hay;  Imports,  grain,  provisions,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods. 

The  north-western  portion  of  the  province  is  occupied  by  the  upper  Silurun  forma- 
tion. Nest  are  two  belts  of  lower  Silurian.  Small  patches  of  the  Devonian,  Huronlan, 
and  Laurentian  systems  are  found  on  the  bay  of  Fundy.  A  large  part  of  the  province 
Is  occupied  by  carboniferous  strata.  The  mineral  coal  Is  for  the  most  part  impure  or  in 
thin  seams,  and  is  hardly  worked ;  but  the  so-called  Albertite  of  Albert  county  is  the  most 
valu^le  of  bituminous  matter  on  the  American  continent.  It  yields  100  gal.  of  crude  oil 
per  ton.  Salt  springs  are  numerotis.  Copper  and  Iron  ore  are  found,  as  also  antimony 
and  manganese;  gypsum,  plumbago,  and  limestone  are  very  abundant,  and  the  freestone 
of  the  province,  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  durability,  commands  a  high  price  in  the 
statet.  Wild  animals  abound  In  the  province;  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with 
fish,  and  along  the  coasts,  cod,  haddocks,  salmon,  and  other  fish  are  caught  in  great 
plenty.  The  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  and  spruce  supply  timber  for  export  and  shipbuild- 
ing purposes,  and  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  New  Brunswick.  There  are 
over  1,400  miles  of  railway  in  the  province.  Around  the  coasts  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  there  are  excellent  public  and  coach  roads.  There  are  a  provincial  university, 
a  normal  school,  and  common  schools  ranging  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school  grade. 
Chief  towns,  St.  John,  and  Fredericton,  the  political  capital.  New  Brunswick  sends  JO 
senators  and  16  representatives  to  the  Dominion  parliament.  The  provincial  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor  ana  council  of  7,  a  legislative  council  of 
IS  members,  and  an  aasonbly  of  41  members  elected  eveiy  four  years. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick,  together  with  tlut  of  Nova  Scotia,  originally  formed 
one  French  colony,  called  Acadia,  or  New  France.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Enellsh  in  1713, 
and  was  first  settled  by  British  colonlsU  In  1764.  In  1784  It  was  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  erected  into  an  independent  colony.  It  Joined  the  Dominion  of  Canada  In 
1867. 

XBWBUKCI,  city  and  one  of  the  CO.  seats  of  Orangeco.,  N.  Y.;  on  the  Hudson  river  and 
tlie  Erie,  the  West  Shwe,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  river,  the  New  England,  and 
the  Newburg,  Dutchess,  and  Connecticut  railroads;  60  miles  n.  of  New  York.  It  Is  built 
on  a  steep,  terraced  slope,  rising  about  -300  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  mountains.  The  river  here  expands  Into Newbui^  bay,  about  8  miles  long,  giv- 
ing the  city  a  deep-water  front  of  nearly  3  miles,  and  exceptional  tecUItles  for  trade  by 
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water.  Grain  from  the  west  is  transshipped  here  for  distant  points,  and  large  quantities 
of  coal  from  Pennsylvania  are  transferred  to  barges  and  coasting  vessels.  The  city  cod- 
taina  a  public  library,  St.  Luke's  hospital,  an  academy  and  several  grammar  scntfols, 
Dowaing  park,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  gravity  system  of  waterworks, 
nationaland  savings  banks,  Home  for  the  Friendless,  Home  for  Children,  and  Y,  H.  C.  A. 
Newbn^'s  first  white  settlers  were,  in  1709,  Grermans  from  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine, 
and  they  named  it  the  "  Palatine  Parish  of  Quassaic."  In  1752  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  "  Parish  of  Newburg,"  from  its  resemblance  to  Newburgh,  Scotland.  Duri^  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was  the  headquarters  of  General  Wash- 
ington, who  occupied  the  Hasbroock  residence,  an  old  stone  house  now  owned  by  the 
state,  and  containing  a  museum  of  reTOlutionaiy  relics.  Kear  headquarters  building  is 
an  Imposing  stone  structure  erected  by  the  U.  S.  and  the  state  govemmenta  to  com- 
memorate the  close  of  the  war  and  the  disbanding  of  the  army.  The  city  was  incor- 
porated In  1866.    Pop.  '90,  28,087. 

'  HXWBUBT,  a  municipal  borough  and  market  t.  of  B^kshlre,  England,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Kennet,  1*7  m.  w.a.w.  of  Reading.  The  church,  a  specimen  of  the  perpendicular 
style,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  but  the  tower  was  built  by  Jolm  Wincbcombe, 
a  clothier  and  famous  citizen  of  Newbury  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  Since  1862  an 
annual  wool-market  has  been  held  here.  In  1862  a  new  corn  exchange  was  built.  New- 
bury is  best  known  for  two  hard-bought  battles  between  the  royalists  and  parliamen- 
tarian forces  which  took  place— the  first  in  Snitember,  1643,  the  second  in  October,  1644. 
In  the  former,  victory  was  undedded;  in  the  latter  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
parliameuUrians.    Pop.,  'SO,  10,143;  '01,  11,002. 

nWBUBTF<KBT,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  Essex  CO.,  Mass. ;  on 
the  Merrlmac  river  and  Uie  Boston  and  Maine  railroad;  S7  miles  n.e.  of  Bosttm.  It 
was  settled  about  1636;  was  a  part  of  Newbury  till  1764,  when  it  waa  Incorporated  as  a 
town;  and  waa  chartered  as  a  city  In  1851.  The  city  contains  several  villages,  and  Is 
connected  with  Amesbnry,  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  and  Lowell  by  electric  street  railroad. 
The  harbor,  opening  Into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  safe  and  spacious,  and  accommodates  a 
large  number  of  ships,  steamboats,  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries. 
Among  the  noteworthy  buildings  and  objects  of  Interest  are  the  Putnam  free  school,  high 
school,  Anna  Jaquee  hospital,  public  libraiy,  the  old  South  chnreh  containing  the  re- 
mains of  Whitefleld,  faonse  in  which  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  bom,  the  Dexter  bouse, 
chain  suspension  bridge,  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  New  England,  T.  M.-C.  A.,  memorial 
building,  marine  museum,  and  old  ladies'  home.  The  principal  industries  are  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods,  machinery,  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  collars  and  cuffs,  fll>er  braid, 
silverware,  and  combs  and  brushes,  and  there  Ls  some  sbipbuildlng.    The  city  is  lighted 

electricity,  and  has  several  national  and  savings  banks,  and  dally  and  weekly  news- 
papers.   Pop.  '00,  18,047. 

nSW  OALABAB  BIVSB.   See  Calabab. 

HXW  OALEDOHIA,  an  Island  of  the  South  Pacific  oceui,  belonging  to  France,  and 
lying  about  720  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  coast  of  Queensland,  in  Australia,  in  lat.  20°— 22°  30' s., 
long.  164°— 167°  e.  It  is  about  240  m.  in  length,  2&-3S  m.  in  breadth,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  63,000.  It  la  of  volcanic  origin,  is  traversed  In  the  direction  of  Its 
length,  from  n.w.  to  8.e.,  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  in  some  cases  reach  the  height 
of  5,400  ft.,  and  is  surrounded  by  sandbanks  and  coral  reefa.  The  principal  harbors  are 
at  Balad,  Numea  and  Canala.  In  the  valleys  the  soil  Is  fruitful,  produdng  the  cocoa- 
nut,  banana,  mango,  breadfruit,  etc.  The  sugarcane  is  cultiTated,  and  the  vine  grows 
wild.  The  coasts  support  considerable  tracta  of  forest,  hut  the  mountains  are  barren. 
The  inhabitants,  who  resemble  the  Papuan  race,  consist  of  different  tribes,  some  of 
which  are  cannibal.  New  Caledonia  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook  In  1774.  In  1853 
the  French  took  possession  of  it,  and  it  has  since  1872  been  used  by  the  French  authorities 
as  a  penal  settlement  and  now  contains  10,000  convicts ;  here  many  of  the  Paris  com- 
munards of  1871  were  sent.  The  Islands  are  sometimes  visited  by  tmlble  hurricanes. 
A  submarine  cable  from  Numea  on  the  north  connects  with  the  Queensland  telegraph. 
Mission  stations  have  been  established.  In  1878  some  of  the  natives  rose  in  Insurrection 
and  massacred  a  number  of  the  white  residents. 

The  missions  are  conducted  by  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  several  thousands  of  tlie 
islanders  have  embraced  Christianity.  The  mineral  products  of  the  island  are  very  lich 
and  include  coal,  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  French,  Ei^iUsh,  and  AustnUan  hands.  See  Fixes, 
Isle  of. 

NEWCAffTLB,  a  co.  in  n.  Delaware,  having  the  Delaware  river  for  Its  e.  iMundary, 
the  state  line  of  Pennsylvania  for  its  n.  and  n.w.,  bounded  by  the  state  of  Maryland  on 
the  w. ;  430  aq.  m^  pop-  '00,  07,182,  cbiefiy  of  American  blrtl^  inclnd.  colored.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and 
the  Wilmington  and  Noruiem  railroads.  It  is  drained  by  the  Brandywine  and  Christiana 
rivers  and  R^  Clay  and  Duck  creeks,  emptying  into  the  Delaware.  Its  surface  is  broken, 
rising  into  hills  In  the  w.  portion,  furnishing  good  pasturage.   Co.  seat,  Wilmington. 
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HEW  OAjBTLK,  city  and  co.  seat  of  LawreD(»  CO.,  Th.;  at  the  junction  of  the  Shenango 
and  Neahannock  rivers,  and  on  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake 
Erie,  the  Pittsburg  and  Western,  and  the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  rail- 
roads; 60  miles  n.e.  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  in  a  region  containing  bituminous  coal,  lime- 
stone and  sandstone,  fire  clay,  and  iron  ore,  and  iias  manufactories  of  Iron,  glass,  sewer- 
pipe,  fire  brick,  steel,  wire  nails,  boilers,  machinery,  tin  plate,  coke,  etc  There  are 
gas  and  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  over  25  churches,  several  national  banks, 
the  Shenango  Valley  hospital,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  with  Itbrary,  waterworks  snpplied 
by  basins  and  reservoirs,  and  several  daily  and  weeluy  newspapers.   Pop.  '90,  ll,ffl)0. 

HEWCASTLS,  town  and  co.  seat  of  Northumberland  eo.,  New  Brunswick;  on  the 
Miramichi  river  and  the  Intercolonial  railway;  130  miles  n.n.e.  of  St.  John.  It  has 
stone  quarries,  brick  yards,  branch  banks,  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  Is  principally 
engaged  In  the  lural>er  trade,  river  commerce,  and  export  of  fresh  fish.   Pop.  '91,  4,006. 

HEWOABTLX,  Duke  of,  Thomas  Pelhau  Holleb,  minister  of  the  first  two  Georges, 
b.  1693,  and  representative  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Pelhams,  ^a^ed  n  prominent,  but  by 
no  means  Ulustrious  part  in  the  political  history  of  his  time.  While  a  very  young  man, 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  peerage  by  the  deatli  of  his  father,  lord  Pelham,  and  Qeorge 
L  rewarded  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Brunswick  by  creating  him  first,  earl  of 
Clare,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Newcastle.  He  was  made  secretary  of  state  when  but 
thirty  years  oia,  although  the  king  declared  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  chamberlain 
to  the  smallest  court  in  Germany.  There  was  much  of  the  abstrd  and  grotesque  in  his 
character.  Macaulay  says  of  him,  that  "his  gait  was  a  shuffling  trot;  his  utterance  a 
rapid  stutter;  he  was  always  in  a  hurry;  he  whs  never  in  time;  he  abounded  in  fulsome 
caresses,  and  in  hysterical  tears."  Tet  this  man  was  during  thirty  years  secretary  of 
state,  aad  for  near  ten  years  first  lord  of  the  treasury  I  He  served  under  sir  R.  Walpole, 
retained  his  secretaryshm  in  the  "  broad-hottomcd  administration"  In  1744,  utd  in  17M 
succeeded  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelbam,  as  head  of  Ihe  government.  In  17S7  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  first  William  Pitt  (afterwards  earl  of  Chatham),  into  his  ministry,  and 
to  give  him  the  lead  in  the  honse  of  commons,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war  and  of 
foreign  affairs.  A  succession  of  brilliant  victories  followed — Newcastle  being  only  nom- 
inal head  of  the  administration— and  the  great  commoner  had  almost  brought  the  war  to 
a  successful  termination,  when  the  accesuon  of  George  IIL  led  to  the  resignation  of  Hr. 
Pitt,  and  the  replacement  of  Newcastle,  In  May,  1762,  by  lord  Bute,  as  head  of  the  min- 
istry. Newcastle  declined  a  proffered  pension,  with  me  remark  that  if  he  could  no 
longer  serve  he  would  not  binrden  his  country.  In  the  Rockingham  ministry,  formed 
in  1765,  Newcastle  filled  the  office  of  privy  seal.  He  died  August,  1768.  His  title 
descended  to  Henry,  ninth  earl  of  Lincoln,  whose  great-grandson, 

Henrt  Pelhah-Cijnton,  fifth  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  twelfth  earl  of  Lincoln,  was 
b.  1811,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  represented  South  Notts  in  parlia- 
ment from  1882  to  1846,  when  he  was  ousted  by  the  Influence  of  his  father,  the  fourth 
duke,  for  supporting  sir  R  Peel  in  his  free-trade  measures.  He  adopted  politics  as  a  pro- 
fession; was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  the  brief  conservative  administration  of  18S4--3C; 
and  first  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests  In  the  Peel  administration,  from  1841  to 
1816.  He  was  then  made  chief  secretary  to  the  lord-tieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  went  out  of 
office  with  his  chief  a  few  months  afterwnrds.  He  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1861, 
and  returned  to  office  in  1863,  fitting  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  tbecolooies  (which 
formerly  included  the  department  of  war)  in  the  Aberdeen  government  The  war  with 
Russia  broke  out,  and  in  June,  1864,  It  was  fouud  necessary  to  create  a  secretary  of  state 
for  war,  and  the  new  office  was  assigned  to  Newcastle.  The  "  horrible  and  heart-rend- 
ing "  sufferings  of  the  British  army  wfore  Sebastopol  in  the  winter  months  of  1854  raised 
a  storm  of  [>opular  discontent,  and  when  the  house  of  commons  determined  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  duke  reeigned.  Tet,  as  Is  now  acknowledged,  no 
blame  was  attributable  either  to  the  minister  for  war  or  his  subordinate,  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  Thej  were  called  upon  to  administer  a  vicious  system  of  military  organization 
which  broke  down  under  the  strain  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Newcastle  was  reap- 
pointed  colonial  secretary  in  the  second  administration  of  lord  I^lmerston,  and  held  the 
seals  with  general  approval  from  1860  to  the  year  of  hie  death,  1864.  In  1860,  as  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies,  he  accompanied  the  youthful  prince  of  Wales  during  a 
tonr  in  ClUiada  and  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  on  his  return  received  the  order 
of  the  garter  from  the  queen.   He  died  Oct.,  1864. 

VEWCASTIiS,  a  city  of  New  South  Wales,  Is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Honter 
river,  and  Is  situated  in  lat.  32°  6.5' s.  and  long.  IBl"*  50*  e.,  about  60  m.  n.e.  by  e.  from 
Sydney,  with  which  It  Is  connected  by  two  lines  of  steamers.  It  Is  the  principal  port  for 
the  northern  part  of  New  South  Wales  and  is  the  greatest  coaHng  port  in  the  sonthem 
hemisphere.  There  are  twenty-five  collieries  opened  in  the  district  employing  about 
'7,000  persons,  and  the  total  export  of  coal  in  1805  was  1,920,378  tons.  The  wool  trade 
Cb  iJso  large  and  in  the  same  year  the  value  of  shipments  was  $2,840,846.  Newcastle 
has  some  o  miles  of  wharves  at  which  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  may  load  and  dis- 
charge. The  area  of  the  harbor,  which  is  protected  by  two  forts  and  two  breakwaters, 
will  amount  to  640  acres  when  the  recent  comprehensive  scheme  of  improvements,  cost- 
ing over  $aOO,000,  has  been  completed.  The  width  of  the  channel  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor  is  l.SOO  ft,  and  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  25^  ft,  and  of  the  harbor  S7  ft. 
at  high  and  SS  ft  at  low  water.  The  Industries  of  Newcastle  include  a  steam  bUc}iIt 
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factoiT,  copper  Hnelting  works,  a  brewery,  ahipbulldine  ywda,  fonndrlet,  earriag*  bo* 
tories  and  a  ooot  factory.    Fop.  estimated,  '96,  at  15,300. 

nwOASTLB,  William  OAVXRVISH,  Dnke  of.   See  Cavendish  Wiluam. 

HEWOASTLK-inrDZR-LTKB,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  Enj^d,  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  16  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  toym  of  that  name.  A  branch  railway  con- 
nects it  with  the  North  Staffordshire  line,  and  a  branch  canal  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Navigation.  One  of  ite  churches,  rebuilt  early  in  last  century,  has  a  very  old  square 
tower  of  red  sandstone.  The  free  grammar  school  has  an  income  of  about  £100  a  year, 
and  was  founded  in  1602.  Hats  were  formerly  the  principal  branch  of  manufacture,  but 
the  army  clothing  factory  Is  now  the  chief  eatahliBbment.  Xewcastle-under-Lyme  is 
surrounded  by  ftimoua  potteries,  and  coal-mtnes  are  worked  In  the  vidnlty.  Pop.  of 
municipal  borough,  *91,  about  18,500;  of  parliamentary  borough,  64*200. 

VXWOAnU-ITFOH-TTKX,  an  episcopal  city,  a  parliamentary  and  mnnictpal  borough 
and  the  chief  t.  of  Korthumberland,  a  county  of  itself.  Gateshead,  which  stands  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  being  connected  by  3  large  bridges,  is  virtually  a  part  of 
\ewcastle.  According  to  the  census  of  1881,  Newcastle  contained  a  pop.  of  146,228, 
Gateshead  65,873,  making  together  211,101  inhabitants.  In  169tt  the  pop.  was  esti- 
mated at  212,223.   Within  the  19Ch  century  the  city  has  Increased  its  pop.  by  fourfold. 

Tba  BomanB  had  a  rtationar7  camp  htm,  called  FOns  ^lll^-one  of  ue  chain  of  forts 
by  which  the  wall  of  Hadrian  was  fmliflea.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  the 
deserted  camp  became  the  residence  of  a  colony  of  monks,  and  the  town  was  called 
Monkchester.  Robert,  eldest  son  of  the  conqueror,  commenced  to  build  a  castle  here  in 
1079  or  1080.  Hence  the  modem  name  of  New  Castle.  WllUara  Rufus  built  his 
brother's  castle,  surrounded  the  town  with  a  wall,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  peculiar 
privileges.  The  present  castle,  which  displays  better  than  any  other  in  England  the  genius 
of  Norman  mUitaiy  architecture,  was  erected  by  Henry  II.  between  the  years  117S  and 
1177.  Newcastle  belnff  made  the  rendezvous  of  the  vast  armaments  which  the  first  three 
Edwards  led  into  ScolTand,  it  was  In  their  time  surrounded  with  new  walls  of  unusual 
strength  and  magnitude;  portions  of  them  yet  remain. 

The  town  stands  partly  upon  an  elevated  platform,  and  partly  upon  the  n.  bank  of 
the  river.  The  more  ancient  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are  chiefly  built  of 
timber;  those  in  the  center  of  the  town  are  mostly  of  stone;  but  the  houses  ^nerally  are 
of  brick.  Chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  man  of  humble  origin — Ricnard 
Qrainger — Newcastle  has  in  modem  times  received  the  addition  of  many  elegant 
■treets,  squares,  and  public  buildings.  The  river  is  crossed  by  three  brldgee— the  Hlgh- 
level  bridge,  the  Bedheugh  Bridge,  and  a  swing  bridge  (completed  in  1874)  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £500,000,  one  of  the  largest  stmctures  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  High-level 
bridge  forms  one  of  the  engineering  triumphs  of  Robert  Stephenson.  It  consists  of  six 
cast-iron  arches,  supported  upon  tiers  of  masonry.  The  length  of  the  viaduct  Is  13ST 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  railway  above  high-water  mark,  112.  It  has  a  broad  carriagr'- 
way,  by  which  the  ordinary  traffic  avoids  the  precipitous  streets  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  with  passenger  path  on  each  side,  and  the  railway  above.  * 

In  1862  Newcastle  became  a  bishopric  Includine  the  whole  of  Nwthnmberland.  The 
mother  church  {St.  Nicholas)  is  a  noble  ediQce,  chiefly  in  the  decorated  style;  Its  steeple, 
which  is  singularly  light  and  bold,  is  earlv  pen>endicular.  In  the  Guildhall,  an  old  and 
somewhat  inconvenient  building,  situatea  beside  the  river,  the  town  assizes  are  opened, 
and  the  quarter  sessions  held.  Under  the  Guildhall  proper  there  is  an  exchange  for  the 
merchants,  ship-owners,  and  brokers  of  the  qnay-slde.  In  the  Hoot  Hall,  a  modern  and 
very  handsome  Grecian  building  overlooking  the  swing-bridge,  the  town  and  coiinty 
assizes  are  held.  The  spacious  town-hall,  a  modem  building,  stands  on  a  block  of 
ground  facing  St.  Nicholas'  church;  associated  with  It  are  a  com  market  and  offices  for 
the  transaction  of  the  town  business.  The  market  for  the  sale  of  butcher-meat  and 
Tegetables  Is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  commodious  in  the  kingdom.  All  the  rail- 
ways entering  the  town  terminate  in  a  lar^  station  near  Its  center.  The  j^l,  a  heavy 
and  costly  mass  of  building,  occupies  a  low  and  confined  situation.  The  central  police 
station,  police  court,  and  offices,  built  in  1873,  are  comprised  in  a  large  and  handsome 
stracture  in  Pilgrim  street.  The  new  postal  and  tel^raph  office,  begun  in  1873,  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  public  buildings  In  the  town.  There  are  two  theaters — 
the  Royal  (the  great  ornament  of  Grey  street,  the  handsomest  street  In  the  town),  and 
the  Tyue  theater  In  Westgate  street.  There  ts  also  a  natural  history  museum^  built  In 
1884,  and  a  public  library.  There  are  beside  the  college  of  medicine  and  of  sciencei 
both  connected  with  the  university  of  Durham.  Newcastle  has  two  monuments — a 
column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  earl  Grey,  to  commemorato  the  passing  of  the  reform 
bill,  and  a  bronze  statue  to  George  Stephenson. 

A  very  large  market  is  held  every  Thursday  morning  for  the  sale  of  butter,  bacon, 
cheese,  eggs,  and  other  articles  of  country  produce.  General  market  days  are  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays,  and  the  revenue  ts  £3500.  Newcastle  Is  well  supplied  with  surface 
water,  the  chief  place  of  collection  being  Hallington,  about  20  miles  n.w.  of  the  town. 

The  trade  of  Newcastle  consists  chleny  In  coal,  and  in  those  articles  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  great  heat  is  required.  The  Newcastle  coal  trade  had  its  origin  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  in  1616  400  colliers  sailed  from  here,  one-half  to  supply  London. 
This  branch  of  industry  is  not  now  confined  to  Newcastle,  but  is  sjnraad  over  the  greater 
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put  of  the  sea-board  of  Northumberland  and  the  whole  of  Durham.  Large  quantities 
of  lead,  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Alston  Hoor  and  Weardale,  are  brought  to  New- 
castle for  manu^ture.  A  very  laree  quantitv  uf  unrefined  lead  is  also  Imported  from 
Sp^^n.  Having  been  refined  and  desilverized,  the  lead  is  rolled  Into  sheets  and  pipes, 
or  converted  5iU>  shot,  litharge,  red  and  white  lead.  Copper  is  got  from  the  copper 
pyrites  used  at  the  chenilcal  works  of  the  Tyne. 

At  Newcastle  the  railway  system  had  Its  or^n.  Here,  as  might  be  expected,  locomo- 
tive and  engineering  establlahmentB  are  found  upon  a  great  scale,  the  machine  shops 
lUone  employing  over  7,000  workmen.  The  ordnance  works  of  sir  William  ArmstronR  • 
at  Blswick,  the  western  part  of  Newcastle,  are  well  known.  Iron  shipbuilding  and 
various  branches  of  engineering  are  extensively  carried  on  upon  the  Tyne.  Since  1882 
several  men-of-war  have  been  constructed  on  the  Tyne.  Newcastle  occupies  an  important 
Doaitlon  In  the  manufacture  of  soda,  bleachlng-powder,  vitriol,  and  other  chemical  pro- 
ducts. There  are  made  In  the  district  large  quantities  of  salt  per  annum.  Earthen- 
ware is  lai^ly  manufactured,  window  glass  and  filnt  glass  have  declined;  Impressed 
glass  is  Isj^ely  manufactured,  and  plate  glass  is  made.  Glass-staining  has  attained  great 
perfection.  The  firebrick  bade  is  a  new  Industry,  which  has  attained  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  there  are  Important  manufactures  of  gas-retorts  and  sanitary  pipes,  which  are 
sent  all  over  the  world.  Immense  numbers  of  grindstones  leave  the  Newcastle  quarries 
annually.   Portland  and  other  cements  are  made  to  the  extent  of  11,000  tons  in  a  year. 

The  river  Tyne  from  the  sea  to  Newcastle,  forms  a  natural  dock  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  shipping,  and  the  tonnage  of  all  vessels  entered  at  the  united  Tyne  ports 
amounted,  m  1695,  to  4,601,408.  Four  artificial  docks  have,  however,  been  coostructed, 
the  laigest  <^  them  being  nearly  a  mile  long— £3,250,000  having  been  spent  on  the  Ini- 
provement  of  the  Tyne — and  including  two  piers  at  its  mouth.  The  entrance  to  and 
many  parts  of  the  river  have  been  deepened  by  dredging,  and,  though  8  miles  from  the 
month  of  the  Tyne,  the  tidal  river  is  as  much  a  port  for  Newcastle  as  the  Thames  is 
for  London.  The  value  of  imports  amounted  in  1804  to  £6,077,828,  and  of  the  exports 
£3,919,438,  consisting  chiefly  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  alkali  and  machinery.  The  imports 
embraced  fruits,  ^^in,  butter,  sugar,  metals  and  petroleum.  The  total  exports  from 
Newcastle  to  the  U.  S.  in  1896  amounted  to  »16,102.067. 

Of  the  benev^ent  institutions  established  hi  Newcastle  there  are  an  infirmary,  a  dis- 
pensary, asylums  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  two  orphanages.  The  literary 
and  philosophical  society,  the  society  of  antiquaries,  the  natural  history  society,  the 
mechanics'  institution,  and  the  institution  of  mining  engineers  (to  which  has  been 
added  a  large  hall,  as  a  memorial  of  Nicholas  Wood,  an  engineer  of  celebrity)  success- 
fully cultivate  their  several  fields  of  labor.  A  coUotc  of  physical  science,  with  four 
professorships  (geology,  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  mathematics)  was 
established  In  1871  In  connection  with  the  nntversltv  of  Durham;  and  tliere  is  also  hi 
Newcastle,  associated  with  the  same  university,  a  college  of  medicine. 

Lords  Stowel,  Eldon,  and  OolIIngwood,  Mark  Akenslde,  and  Hutton,  the  mathemati- 
cian, were  natives  of  Newcastle.  Intimately  connected  with  It,  though  not  bom  in  it, 
were  Thomas  Bewick,  the  engraver;  Robert  Morrison,  the  Chinese  scholar;  and  Geoi^ 
and  Robert  Stephenson.   For  a  history  of  Newcastle  see  Boyle  (1680). 

mw  OHSVIIAVB^  the  name  given  to  Jews  who,  400  years  ago,  were  compelled  by^ 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  to  embrace  Christianity  in  order  to  escape  torture  and  death. 
Many  outwardly  complied,  while  their  secret  attachment  to  their  own  religion  was  un- 
changed. But  their  persecutors,  not  satisfied  with  outward  professions,  and  finding  that 
Jevrish  services  were  still  secretly  held  and  Jewish  customs  rigidly  maintained,  resolved 
to  seize  the  property  of  the  obstinate  ones  even  if  they  could  not  gain  possession  of  their 
minds  and  hearta.  They  consequently  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  of  the  suspected 
converts  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  and  denounced  excommunioatltm  against 
all  who  favored  or  helped  them.  The  Dominican  convent  at  Seville,  where  tiie  Inquid- 
tlon  was  held,  being  soon  crowded  with  the  prisoners,  the  tribunal  was  removed  to  the 
OMtle  of  Triana  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  A  second  edict  commanded  every  person, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication  for  mortal  sin,  to  inform  against  all  who  had  relapsed 
into  Judaism  or  were  suspected  of  having  done  so.  Sentences  of  death  were  soon  pro- 
nounced. In  that  year  about  SOd  New  Christians  were  burned  alive  in  Seville,  2,000  in 
other  districtsof  Andalusia,  and  17,000  were  subjected  to  minor  penalties.  The  property 
of  all  who  were  put  to  death  was  seized.  The  terror  thus  excited  induced  a  large  num 
ber  of  "New  ChristiattB"  to  floe  into  Portugal,  where  many  Jews  resided,  and  wera 
treated  with  imusaa]  justice,  lliey  bad  consequently  become  well  educated,  and  filled, 
to  some  extent,  the  places  of  the  expelled  Moors  as  the  authors,  merchants,  and  phyei- 
dans  of  the  land.  Tiom  their  academy  in  Lisbon  went  out  skillful  mathematicians, 
granunarians,  poets,  Uieoltwians,  botanists,  and  geo^phers.  By  steadfastness  and 
united  action,  combined  with  native  talent,  they  acquired  great  influence  through  the 
kingdom  But  their  superiority  aroused  popular  jealousy,  which  at  length  produced  an 
edict  for  their  expulsion  from  PortusaL  Soon  the  storm  burst  severely  on  the  New 
Christians.  In  1506  the  plague  raged  violently  in  Lisbon  and  was  a^ravated  by  famine. 
During  these  combined  calamities,  while  the  people  were  offering  up  prayers  for  divine 
Inteipoflition,  on  Sunday,  April  19,  a  brilliant  light  illuminated  the  figure  of  Christ. 
While  many  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  miracle  one  of  the  New  Christians  was  bold 
enough  to  express  publicly  his  unbelief .  This  arousing  the  populace,  they  seized  the  man 
and  bnmed  him  at  the  stake.   This  one  death  was  like  a  spark  that  kindles  a  (x>nflagra- 
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tion.  Within  three  days  more  than  3,000  persoos  were  put  to  death;  old  men,  women, 
and  cbitdren  were  burned  in  the  fire  th^  raged  in  the  public  squares.  The  king  waa 
absent  from  Lisbon,  but  on  hearing  of  the  outrage,  with  righteous  indignation,  inflicted 
summary  justice  on  tbe  leaders  of  the  massacre  and  on,  the  magistrates  who  had  failed  to 
resist  aod  stop  it.  Terrified  by  such  calamities  many  both  of  the  Jews  and  New  Chris- 
tians  fled  to  Holland,  where  those  of  their  nation  enjoyed  complete  toleration.  The  king, 
anxious  to  keep  all  he  could  of  such  valuable  citizens,  commanded  that  children  under  the 
•  age  of  14  should  l>e  retained  and  instructed  in  ChristianitF.  This  was  a  cruel  order,  but  it 
doubtless  impelled  many  Jews  to  profess  Christianitv.  The  Jewish  historiaos  affirm  that 
the  exodus  of  their  people  was  complete  both  from  Portugd  and  Spain ;  but  Jewish  physi- 
ognomr  and  family  traaitlons  alike  prove  that  the  movement  was  not  univeraal.  Tuere 
cotaiDly  are  manv  Jem  InPortufnl,  and  Jewish  blood  flows  In  tbe  veins  of  many  noble 
Roman  Catholic  families  there.  In  modem  times  the  descendants  of  New  Christians 
have  eradually  lost  all  traces  of  their  national  faith.  Family  names  alone  point  them 
out.  But  in  remote  provinces  some  traces  of  the  ancient  worship  remain,  especially  in 
observing  the  great  day  of  atonement.  A  few  families  al>stain  from  eating  bread  during 
the  passover,  and  many  retain  the  sacred  Jewish  prayer. 

HEWCEUBOH,  a  very  thriving  t.  of  Lancashire,  England,  19  m.  n.  from  Manchesten 
in  BoHsendale,  nut  far  from  the  source  of  the  Irwell.  It  has  recentlv  and  rapidly  risen 
to  its  present  importance.  There  are  numerous  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories 
employing  many  operatives.  Coal  Is  also  wrou^t  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  are 
numerotu  large  quarries  oi  excellent  freestone.  Top.  of  parish,  26,200.  The  neighbor 
hood  is  very  populons,  abounding  in  manufiuitories  and  other  public  works. 

IXW  OHUBOH.  See  Swkdbnbobo,  SwBDENnoBaiASB. 

SEW  COLLEGE,  OxpoKD.  The  college  of  St.  Manr  of  Winchester,  In  Oxford,  com 
monly  called  New  College,  was  founded  uy  William  oi  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Wincjiester 
and  lord  high  chancellor,  in  1886.  The  buildings  are  magnificent,  and  the  gardens  of 
great  tteauty.  Tiie  most  remarkable  peculiarityof  New  College  is  its  connection  with 
Winchester  school,  another  noble  foundation  of  Wykeham.  Aner  the  kin  of  the  founder 
(to  whom  a  preference  was  always  given),  the  fellows  were  to  be  taken  from  Winchester. 
The  late  practice  was  that  "  two  founders,"  as  they  were  called,  were  put  at  the  head  of 
the  roll  for  Winchester,  and  two  others  at  the  head  of  the  roll  for  New  College.  In  1851, 
Hk^  college  consisted  of  a  warden  and  70  fellows  (elected  in  tUs  way  from  Wincbestei), 
10  chaplains,  8  clerks,  and  16  choristers.  By  the  ordinances  under  17  and  18  Yict.  c.  81, 
considerable  changes  were  introduced,  but  tbe  connection  of  the  college  with  Winches- 
ter was  Id  great  measure  preserved.  The  number  of  fellows  was  fixed  at  80.  Of  tliese, 
16  are  open  only  to  those  who  have  been  educated  at  Winchester,  or  who  have  been  for 
la  terms  members  of  New  College.  The  other  15  are  open  without  restriction.  Tbe 
Talue  of  tbs  fellowships  is  not  to  be  more  than  £200  per  annum,  so  long  aa  thcdr  numbra 
Is  le«s  than  40.  There  are  also  to  be  80  scholarships,  tenable  for  6  years,  of  value  nf>t  less 
than  £80  per  annum,  inclusive  of  rooms,  to  be  nppolnted  by  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
New  College,  by  the  election  of  boys  receiving  education  at  Winchester  school.  No  con- 
ditions of  birth  are  to  l>e  regarded  in  the  election  either  of  fellows  or  scholars.  By  a 
subsequent  statute,  the  chaplains  are  made  three  in  number,  and  from  %  to  10  choral 
scholars  are  added,  to  be  upon  an  equalitywith  the  other  scholars.  This  college  presents 
to  40  benefices,  and  elects  Uie  warden  of  Winchester  college. 

KSWCOXB,  Hartbt,  d.d..  1808-6S  ;  b.  Yt.,  taught  school  for8  yearsat  Alfred.  N.Y. ; 
in  1838  became  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Wentem  Star,  Westfield,  N.  Y . ,  and  two  years 
later  was  editor  of  ibe  Bufaio  Patriot.  In  1880-81,  he  published  the  Chriatian  Herald  dX 
Httsbnrg,  Penn.,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  by  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  in  the  preparation  of  books  for  the  young.  In  1840  he  was  Hcrased  to  preach,  and 
In  1841  became  pastor  of  the  Congr^tional  church  at  West  BoxbUT7,  Mass.,  and  after- 
ward of  the  churches  at  West  ^Needham  and  Grnntville.  In  1849  he  was  for  a  year  asust- 
ant  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Traveler,  and  in  1850-61  of  the  Ifeui  York  OAwrwr.  He 
spent  several  vears  after  this  in  establishing  Sunday  schools  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  sup- 
pled the  Part  st.  mission  church  of  theX  city,  and  fn  1659  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Hancock,  Penn.  He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Bo»tan 
Beeorder  and  other  relif^ous  papers.  Dr.  Newcomb  was  a  copious  writer,  being  the 
author  of  178  volnmes,  most  of  wbidi  were  deigned  for  children  and  youth,  and  had  a 
large  (droulation.  His  largest  work  was  Qfdapema  ^Mitabma,  aboc^  of  great  Talue  at 
the  time. 

HEWOOKB,  SiicoN,  I.L.D. ;  b.  Nova  Scotia,  1835,  came  to  tbe  United  States  when  a 
boy  and  here  received  his  education,  graduating  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cam- 
brid^.  From  an  early  age  he  displayed  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  blgber  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy.  Tor  some  yeaxs  he  taught  school  in  Maryland,  and  m  1857  took 
part  in  the  preparation  of  tbe  Nautical  AhaarMC  for  that  year.  He  now  began  to  attract 
tiie  notice  of  the  scientific  world  by  his  original  investigations  in  astronomT,  aod  in  1861 
was  appointed  mathematical  professor  in  the  naval  department  and  placed  la  charge  of 
the  naval  observatory.  In  this  position  he  made  tbe  contract  and  superriaed  the  det^ 
U  the  purchase,  orautruction,  and  mounting  of  the  great  telesct^   In  1871,  he  ma 
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teeniMij  of  the  comnds^ii  created  by  congress  to  arrange  for  tbe  thorough  scleatifle 
observation  of  tlie  transit  of  Venus  of  Dec.  9,  1874.  He  was  made  a  fordgn  associate  of 
the  English  royal  astronomical  aoclety  in  1872,  and  two  Tears  later  a  gold  medal  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  same  society  for  his  tables  of  Neptune  and  Uranus.  He  is 
alao  a  member  of  the  French  Institute  and  of  many  American  societies.  In  addition  to 
his  scientiflo  attainments  he  has  given  attention  to  finance  and  political  economy,  and 
has  dflUvered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Harrard  GoQege  on  kindred  topics.  Besides  many 
sdentiflc  papers  he  has  published  Popviar  ^broaomy  (1878);  The  A.  B.  0.  €±  FtnartM 
n8T7);  treatises  on  Algetra  (1881),  Oeometry  (1881),  Trigorunnetry  (1882);  The  Problem  of 
Seonomie  Education  (18^),  etc.  He  received  the  Copley  medal  for  original  scientific  re- 
searchf  1890;  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  institute  of  London,  1892, 
and  an  associate  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  1895;  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Johns  Hopkins  university,  1884-93;  and  became  director  of  the  Xatitkal 
Mtnanac,  1894.    He  died  hi  1S97. 

nwOOKB,  William,  d.d.,  1729-1800;  b.  Berkshire,  Eng. ;  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  and  the  university  of  Oxford;  first  a  student  at  Pembroke  College,  and  then  a 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Hertford.  He  suddenly  and  rapidly  rose  to  preferments.  In  17*^  he 
was  apiK>inted  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  17it(t 
be  was  made  bishop  of  Dromore,  Ireland,  and  afterward  of  Ossory  and  Waterford,  and 
in  178S,  archbishop  of  Armagh.  He  faithfully  performed  his  officii  duties,  securing  the 
respect  of  all  parties.  He  was  a  diligent  Biblical  student,  and  published  several  valuable 
works,  of  which  the  first  was,  T/is  JlarmoHyof  th*  Oospeli,  containing  much  important 
critical  information.  His  other  works  are,  T/is  Duration  of  our  Lord's  Minittry  partica- 
kaiy  eontidared,  Gbaervationt  on  our  Lord»  Conduct  as  a  Divine  Imtructor,  and  on  the  Eked- 
lenee  of  Hia  Moral  Cliaracter ;  a  new  version  with  critical  remarks  on  the  Twdw  Minor 
Prophets  and  Eiekiel.  His  next  work  was,  A  ISetorieal  Viete  of  the  Englith  Biblical  Tran$- 
lationi.  His  last  work,  except  an  episcopal  Cha/rgt,  was.  An  Attempt  toward  Beviring  our 
Sin^iA  Tran^tion  of  the  Greek  Beripturea.    This  was  published  after  his  death. 

HEWDI0ATX,  Sir  Rooer,  1719-1806  ;  b.  England,  patron  of  the  Newdigate  prizes 
at  tbe  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Univer- 
taiy  coiU^  ana  became  distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar,  of  refined  taste  nod  brilliant 
attainments.  He  was  s  membra*  of  the  bouse  of  commons  for  Middlesex  1751-80,  repre. 
■eating  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  establiahed  the  prizes  for  the  best  En^ish  verses 
on  the  arts  of  puntinc,  sculpture,  and  architecture;  having  nveu  to  that  institution 
Piraned's  works  on  architecture  and  antiquities,  and  the  candeUbra  in  the  library  founded 
by  Dr.  John  Radcliffe.  / 

HEWXLL,  Haiuuet  (Atwood),  1793-1812  ;  b.  Mass.  She  was  the  first  American 
voman  who  went  as  mlssiODary  to  India.  She  sailed  for  India  with  her  husband  Samuel 
Newell,  and  Adoniram  Judson  and  wife,  F^b.  19,  1812.  Thev  were  forbidden  by  the 
East  India  company  to  remain  in  Calcutta,  and  siuied  Aug.  i  for  the  Isle  of  France. 
"  Their  passage  was  long  and  perilous.  After  liaving  been  driven  about  for  a  month  hi 
the  bay  of  Bengal  during  which  Mrs.  Newell  was  sick  of  a  fever,  tlie  ship  put  In  to 
Corin«t  in  distress.  They  left  that  port  and  early  in  November  arrived  at  the  place  of 
their  destination.  About  three  weeks  ttefore  their  arrival,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  com- 
mitted to  the  deep  tlie  body  of  an  infant  daughter,  five  days  old.  From  tUs  time  Mrs. 
Newell  rapidly  declined.  Her  disease,  the  consumption,  iMiffled  medical  skill,  and  on 
Nov.  80  at  Port  Louis  she  was  released  from  the  tolls  and  sorrows  of  this  mortal  life." 
A  volume  containing  her  life  and  writings  was  published  by  tbe  American  Sunday  School 
Union.  A  memoir  of  her  by  Dr.  Woods  has  been  widely  circulated  in  several  languages. 
She  was  much  beloved  at  home,  and  many  hearts  were  touched  by  the  example  of  hsst 
early  consecration.  It  may  be  that  her  death  causing  the  knowledge  of  this  example  to 
be  so  widely  di£Fused,  and  calling  attention  to  the  great  missionary  work,  effected  more 
for  the  heathen  than  a  long  life  of  labor  would  have  done. 

OTWELL,  KoBEBT  Henrt  b.  New  York.  1886;  engaged  in  business  In  hia  early 
life,  but  when  about  21  entered  upon  the  career  of  a  Journalist  and  literary  man.  He 
waa  connected  with  the  Jfemtry  of  New  York,  185&-68,  and  there  first  published  the 
humorous  articles  in  burlesque  style  under  the  pseudonym  of  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  (offlce- 
aeeker),  on  which  his  litera^  reputation  mainly  rests.  Several  volumes  of  these  papera 
were  published,  and  had  a  large  sale.  In  1863  Mr.  Newell  visited  California,  and  has 
nnce  publi^wd  several  volumes  of  prose  and  poetry.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  the 
Jfew  Tork  WMd  and  editor  of  the  martA  and  Home. 

axwmz^  Samuel,  1785-1881 ;  b.  Maine ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  1807.  While 
engaged  in  the  study  of  tbeol(^  at  Andover,  he  with  five  other  students  signed  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  general  association  of  Massachusetts  (Congregational),  expressing  their 
d^ire  to  go  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen  and  asking  advice.  It  woe  this  appeal  that 
Jed  to  Uie  formation  of  the  American  board.  He  married  Harriet  Atwood,  and  Feb. 
19,  1812,  sailed  for  Calcutta.  Arriving  there  they  were  forbidden  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany to  remain  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  France.  After  being 
diireD  about  for  a  month  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  the  ship  put  in  at  Coringa  in  distress. 
Again  sailing,  their  Itttie  daughter  died,  and  waa  buried  In  the  ocean.   Boon  after  their 
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anival  Mm.  Newell  also  died  and  was  buried  on  the  island.  Mr.  Newell  went  to  Ceyloo, 
and  afterward  to  Bombay,  where  be  died  of  cbolera.  He  waa  greatly  endeared  to  the 
f  rieads  of  missions  by  bis  devotedneas  and  peculiarly  amiable  character.  He  wrote  witb 
Mr.  Hall  wbile  at  Andover,  7he  Conversion  of  the  World,  or  Olaimt  <tf  Six  Hundred  Ml- 
Uons,  a  work  of  thrilling  interest  which  bad  great  effect  in  churches  in  awakening  a 
missionary  spirit 

HEW  ENfiLAHD,  a  collective  name  civen  to  the  six  eastern  states  of  the  United  States 
of  America — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut— including  an  area  of  65,000  sq.  miles.  The  people,  distinctively  known  as 
TankeoB,  and  mo^ly  descended  fma  au  English  Puritan  and  Beottish  ancestry,  ve 
engaged  in  commeroe,  flaheries,  and  manufactures,  and  are  celebrated  for  induat^  wd 
enterprise.  This  region  was  granted  by  James  1.  to  the  Plymoutli  Company  in  lOO^ 
under  the  title  of  North  Vir^^nia,  and  the  coast  was  explored  by  Ctpt.  John  Smith  In 
1614.    See  accounts  of  the  several  slates. 

HEW  70BE8T,  the  name  of  a  district  in  Hampshire  (q.v.),  triangular  ia  shape,  and 
bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  river  Avon,  on  the  s.  by  the  coast,  aad  on  the  n.e.  by  a  line 
running  from  theboraersof  Wiltshire  along  the  Southampton  water.  Area,  92,000  acres, 
of  which  64,000  acres  are  crown  demesnes.  This  triangle  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
wooded  district  from  the  earliest  times,  and  its  present  name  dates  from  the  Norman 
conquest,  when  it  was  regularly  afforested.  Since  that  period  ft  has  remained  a  posses- 
sion of  tne  crown,  subject  to  rights  of  "  pannage,"  vert  (greeQwood),  and  turf-cuttlng, 
claimed  by  various  estates  in  or  near  the  forest.  It  Is  now  managed  by  the  court  of 
Verderers  as  a  public  pleasurfr^round.  The  principal  town  within  its  borders  is 
Lyndhurst.  Formerly  this-  district  was  the  haunt  of  niuneroua  "squatters,"  but  their 
hnts  are  now  rarely  to  be  seen.  Gypsies,  however,  still  congregate  here  in  considerable 
numbers.  In  1854  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  tne  extent  and  nature  of 
the  rights  of  pannage,  etc.,  claimed  by  the  foresters  and  borderers,  and  fn  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  claims  were  conErmed.  The  principal  trees  in  the  forest  are  the 
oak  and  beech,  valuable  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  Portsmouth  harbor.  The  oaks 
have  been  much  used  as  timber  for  the  British  navy.  Tracts  of  exquisite  woodland 
scenery  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  and  the  forest  Is  now  a  favorite  resort  of  artists 
and  naturalists.  The  afforestation  of  thia  district  by  the  Conqueror,  enf(wced  by 
savagely  severe  forest  laws,  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  uui  the 
violent  deaths  met  by  both  of  his  sons,  lUchard  and  William  Bofus — both  of  whom 
were  killed  by  accidental  arrow-wounds  in  the  forest — were  looked  upon  as  special 
judgments  of  providence.    A  small  breed  of  pony  lives  wild  under  Its  shelter. 

EEWTOVEOLAEr,  an  Island  and  British  colony  of  North  America,  not  yet  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
separated  from  Labrador  on  the  n.  by  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  (about  12  m.  broad),  and 
extending  in  hit.  from  46°  88'  to  61"  40'  n.,  and  in  long,  from  529  86'  to  59°  85'  w.  In 
shape  It  resembles  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  cape  Bauld  on  the  n.,  cape  Race 
on  the  s.e.,  and  the  cape  Bay  on  the  s.w.  form  the  angles.  The  extreme  length  and 
breadth  are  each  about  816  miles;  area,  48,000  sq.  miles;  pop.  *D1,  107,9h:  with 
Labrador  202,010. 

The  island,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  presents  a  wild  and  sterile  appearance.  Its  surface 
is  diversified  by  mountains,  marshes,  barrens,  ponds,  and  lakes.  The  mountains  in  the 
Avalon  peninsula  (stretching  8.e.  from  the  main  portion  of  the  Island,  and  connected 
with  It  by  an  Isthmus  of  only  about  8  m.  In  width)  rise.  In  s<mie  eases,  to  1400  ft.  above 
sea  level ;  while  both  here  and  along  the  western  shore  the  height  of  1000  ft.  Is  frequently 
reached.  The  number  of  the  lakes  and  "ponds"  (the  latter  name  being  used  In- 
discriminately for  a  large  or  a  small  lake)  is  remarkable,  and  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  one-third  of  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  fresh  water.  The  "  barrens  " 
occupy  the  top  of  hills.  The  coast  line  is  everywhere  deeply  indented  with  bays  and 
estuaries,  many  of  which  are  spacious  enough  to  contain  Uie  whole  ^tisfa  navy.  Of 
these  inlets,  the  principal,  hefflnning  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Island,  are  Hare, 
White,  Notre  I^me,  Bonavlsta,  Trinity,  Conception,  St.  Mary's,  Placentia,  Fortune, 
St.  George's,  and  Bay  of  Islands.  These  bays  varv  in  length  from  25  to  70  m.,  are  of 
m-eat  breadth,  and  are  lined  —  as  indeed  the  whole  coast  is  —  with  excellent  harbors. 
The  rivers,  none  of  which  are  navigable  for  any  distance,  communicate  between  the 
lakes  of  the  interior  and  the  shore,  and  are  narrow  and  winding.  The  main  streams 
are  the  Humber,  River  of  Exploits,  Oander,  and  Oreat  Codroy.  Much  of  the  soil  la 
sterile  and  unproductive,  although  there  is  considerable  cultivation  alons  the  searboard 
of  the  settled  districts,  limited  principally  to  the  8.e.  coast;  exploration  has  shown  that 
the  best  land  and  the  best  timber  are  In  the  interior.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
being  employed  either  in  the  fisheries  or  in  establishments  connected  with  them,  little 
attention  used  to  be  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  soil;  but  very  considerable  improvements 
In  this  respect  have  latterly  been  made  by  the  enterprising  islanders.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  many  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  there  are  valuable  alluvia.  Potatoes  of  excellent 
quality  yield 'well;  green  crops  thrive  in  many  districts;  wheat  has  been  known  to  yield 
30  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  apples,  plums,  cherries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and 
raspberries  are  cultivated  successfully.  The  island  possesses  some  minends,  among 
which  are  marble,  limestone,  gypsum,  roofing-slate,  and  coal— the  last  found  ocily  in 
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small  quantities;  also  copper,  nickel,  lead,  aud  iron.  One  rich  copper  mine  is  worked, 
though  miDine  Is  still  In  its  Infancy  here.  Trees,  of  wliich  the  cUef  are  pine  Mid  fir, 
birchf  and  wiUow,  thrive  only  in  the  more  fertile  districts. 

The  fisheries  are  of  two  kinds—the  "shore  fishery" and  the  "bank  fishery;"  the 
former  compriMs  the  shores  and  bays  of  Newfoundland;  the  latter  comprises  a  great 
tract  known  as  the  "banks"  of  Newfoundland,  from  500  to  600  m.  in  length,  and  about 
200  m.  in  breadth.  The  banks  form  the  greatest  submarine  plateau  known ;  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  from  20  to  108  fathoms,  and  the  most  productive  ' '  ground  "  is  said  to  extend 
between  Iflt.^"  and  46"  north.  Greatvariety  of  valuable  fish  Is  found  in  the  waters  around 
the  <K>lony,  as  the  cod,  salmon,  herring,  etc.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  fish, 
comprising  ^  cod,  herrlus,  and  salmon,  cod-liver  oil,  copper  and  regnlos,  iron  pyrites, 
asbestos,  and  lumber.  The  Labrador  fisheries  employ  about  20,000  persons ;  the  *'  banks  " 
fisheries  have  steadily  declined  for  several  years;  and  the  lobster  fisheries  are  obtainine 
great  importance.  The  imports  are  chiefly  provisions,  as  bread,  butter,  tea,  etc. — cortf 
age  and  cables,  and  manufactured  goods.  The  imports  and  exports  for  1894  amotmted 
in  value  to  $7,164,738  and  $5,811,160  respectively.  The  revenue  of  Newfoundland  In 
18M  was  tl,64l,0:}.'i;  and  the  public  funded  debt,  (9,116,635.  The  registered  shipping 
of  the  colony  amotmted  to  1(m,180  tons,  in  2,3.39  vessels,  and  the  vessels  owned  there 
exceeded  IJiT). 

The  seal  affords  one  of  the  most  important  fishing  Interests  of  Newfoundland.  This 
industry  may  commence  any  day  from  Feb.  2fith  to  March  6th,  according  to  the  winds 
— «  n.e.  wind  blocking  up  the  coast  with  ice,  which  the  first  strong  westerly  wind  clears 
away.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  seal-fishing  was  carried  on  wlUi 
vessels  of  from  30  to  40  tons,  manned  by  8  or  10  men.  Vessels  of  from  70  to  180  tons, 
manned  by  from  25  to  90  men,  were  substituted  for  these,  the  most  suitable  being  ves- 
sels  of  from  120  to  140  tons.  About  1866,  steamers  were  Introduced  Into  the  seal-flshing 
and  they  have  proved  very  serviceable.  In  1895  the  Industry  employed  20  laiwe  steam 
vessels  with  4,^0  men,  and  the  catch  was  270,058.  In  proportion  to  the  popiilation  of 
Newfoundland,  its  religions  inatUutions  are  ample,  while  Mucation  is  within  reach  of 
all  classes,  government  grants  to  the  district  school  being  liberal 

The  colony  has  a  railway  between  St.  John's  and  Pluentia,  83i  miles  long;  another 
between  Whitboume  and  Exploits,  200  miles  long;  and  a  third,  17  miles  long— all  of 
narrow  gauge.  Important  extensions  have  been  projected.  There  Is  rwular  steamship 
communication  between  the  Island  and  Canada  and  Uverpool,  and  St.  John's,  the  capi- 
ta], is  iu  telegraphic  ooonection  with  Canada,  the  United  States,  Bmope,  and  all  tne 
Important  places  on  the  island. 

The  Mm  history  of  Newfoundland  It  involved  in  obscuri^.  It  vaa  (Dacovered, 
June  24,  IwT,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  by  John  Cabot;  aoA  the  event  is  noticed  by 
the  following  entry  in  the  accounts  of  the  pnvy-purse  expenditure:  "  14SfI,  August  10, 
To  hym  that  found  the  New  Isle,  £10."  It  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  navigatw, 
Gaspor  de  Cortereal,  in  ISOO;  and  within  two  years  after  that  time,  regular  fisheries  had 
been  established  on  its  shores  by  the  Portuguese,  Biscayans,  and  French.  In  1578,  400 
Tessels,  of  which  50  were  Etighsh,  were  engaged  in  the  fishe^.  Sir  Humphrey  Oilbert, 
with  nls  iU-fated  expedition,  arrived  in  8t.  John's  harbor,  August,  1588,  and  formally 
took  possession  of  the  Island  in  the  name  of  Queen  EIizat>eth.  In  the  return  voyage,  tlw 
expedition  was  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  the  commander  lost.  In  1621,  sir  George  Cal- 
vert (afterward  lord  Baltimore)  settled  in  the  ^at  peninsula  in  the  B.e.,  and  named  it 
the  Prtmnee  ofAvalon.  The  history  of  the  island  during  the  17th  and  part  of  tbe  18th 
centuries.  Is  httie  more  than  a  record  of  rivalries  and  feuds  between  the  English  and 
French  fishermen;  bnt  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718),  the  island  was  ceded  wholly  to 
England ;  the  French,  however,  retaining  the  privilege  of  fishing  and  drying  their  fish 
on  certain  portions  of  the  coast.  A  governor  was  appointed  in  1728.  The  present  form 
of  government,  established  in  ISSC  consists  of  the  governor,  a  legislative  coundl 
hippointed  by  the  crown),  and  a  genraal  assembly  (elected  by  tlie  people).  The  coast  of 
lAbrador  on  the  mainland,  and  the  island  of  Anticosli.  have  been  included,  idnce  1809. 
-within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  Newfoundland.  Gap.  St.  John's.  Pop.  Vl,  29,007. 

BSWTOUHDLAVB  DOO,  one  of  the  most  sag:acious  snd  ef^teemed  of  the  large  kinds  of 
dog.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  Newfoundland,  where  it  is  used 
chiefiy  as  a  beast  of  draught,  to  convey  light  loads  of  wood  or  provislooa,  on  sledges, 
over  rugged  tracks.  Multitudes  of  these  dogs,  in  St.  John's  and  elsewhere,  are  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  during  the  fishing  season;  nnd  are  again  called  to  service  when 
required  by  their  masters.  There  are  several  varieties  of  I^wfoundland  dogs,  particu- 
larly a  smooth  breed,  with  rather  small  head,  white  and  spotted  with  black,  which  seems 
now  to  be  extinct ;  a  very  lar^  breed,  with  broad  muzzle,  head  raised,  noble  expression, 
waved  or  curly  hair,  very  thick  and  bushy  curled  tail,  black  and  white  color;  and  a 
smaller  almost  black  breed.  Some  of  the  breeds  seem  to  be  crossed  with  bounds  and 
other  dogs.  The  Newfoundland  dog  is  remarkable  for  memoir,  and  for  patience  and 
fOTbearance  of  temper.  It  is,  however,  apt  to  become  irascible  in  confinement,  and  will 
flun  bite  even  its  master.  Some  of  ttie  most  interesting  anecdotes  ai  the  affection  and 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  relate  to  the  Newfoundland  dog.  No  dog  excels  ft  as  a  water-do^ 
Its  paws  are  half-webbed.   Its  power  of  endurance  In  swimming  is  very  great. 
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nweATE,  a  celebrated  London  prison,  stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  Newgate 
street,  opposite  tlie  Old  Bailey.  It  is  the  chief  criminal  prison  for  the  city  and  county. 
The  exterior  presents  liieh  darlt  stone  walls,  without  winaows,  and  wilh  entrances  frMn 
the  aide  next  the  Old  Bailey,  in  front  of  which  public  executions  take  place.  The 
earliest  prison  here  was  in  the  portal  of  the  nea  gate  of  the  citT,  as  early  as  1818 ;  and 
hence  the  name.  About  two  centuries  afterwards,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  ezecutots  of  sir 
Richard  Whittington,  whose  statue  with  a  cat  stood  in  a  nidie,  till  its  destruction  by  the 

freat  fire  of  London  in  1866.  Shortly  after  it  was  reconstructed,  from  which  time,  till 
780,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice,  its  condition  was,  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  horrible.  Mr.  Akerman,  one  of  the  keepers,  in  his  evidence  before  the  house 
of  commons  in  1770,  stated,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  in  the  spring  of  1750.  the  jail  dis- 
temper, sprrading  to  the  adjoining  sessions  house,  caused  the  death  of  *'  two  of  the 
judges,  the  lord  mayor,  and  several  of  the  jury  and  others,  to  the  number  of  fiO  persons 
ana  upward."  The  place,  however,  is  now  kept  in  the  cleanest  possible  condition. 
The  odls  for  condemned  prisoners  are  at  the  n.e.  comer,  next  to  Newgate  street.  The 
Jfiaugate  OaUndar  contains  biographical  notices  of  the  most  notorious  murderers,  burg- 
Ian,  thieves,  and  forgers  who  nave  been  confined  within  its  walls. 

HBWQATE  FBI80H,  a  copper  mine  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  which  from  1778  to  1827, 
when  the  state  prison  at  Wethersfield  was  completed,  was  used  for  the  confinement  of 
burglars,  horse-stealers,  counterfeiters  and  (during  the  revolution)  of  Tories.  The  con- 
Tfcts  were  employed  in  mi^ng  nails  out  of  iron  brought  from  Canaan  and  Salisbury,  in 
digging  and  smelting  copper,  and,  after  the  suspension  of  miolDg,  in  making  shoes  and 
other  articles. 

HEW  QBAHASA.   See  Colombia,  REPtrsLic  of. 
HEW  OTTI'MEA,    See  Papda. 

IXW  HAMFflHIBE,  a  New  England  state,  and  om  of  the  original  18 ;  between  lit. 
42°  40"  and  46«  IS'  long.  70°  87'  and  72°  87'  w.;  boonded  on  the  n.  and  n.ii.w.  by 
the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada;  on  the  e.  by  Mi^ne  and  the  Atlantic  ocean;  on  the 
S.B.e.  and  s.  by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  w.  by  Vermont,  the  Connecticut  riTer  in- 
tervenlngr  I>ength  from  n.  to  s.,  180  m. ;  average  breadth,  46  m.;  greatest  breadth,  100 
m. ;  land  area,  0005  sq.  m. ;  gross  area,  930S  sq.  m.,  or  6,956,200  acres. 

The  Abhs  of  the  state  show  a  ship  on  the  stocks  flying  American  flags  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  in  the  background,  a  sunburst.   It  is  called  "  the  Granite  State. 

HmoBY, — The  fltst  Europeans  to  visit  this  region  were  Martin  Frins.  who  in  1608 
sailed  into  the  Plscataqua ;  Champlain,  who  discovered  the  Isles  of  BhosJs  In  1006,  and 
Capt.  John  Smith,  in  1614.  After  them  came  Capt.  John  Mason  and  Sir  Ferdinand 
Gorges,  to  whom  In  1623  all  the  territory  between  the  Merrimac  and  Kennebec  was 

f ranted.  They  divided  their  patent,  Masou  taking  the  territory  w.  of  the  Piscataqua. 
he  patentees  and  first  immigrants  were  churchmen  and  royalists,  and  their  settlements 
were  Little  Harbor  (Rye),  Dover,  and  Strawberry  Bank  (E\>rtamou^,  all  begun  in  1628. 
In  some  of  the  early  histories,  the  tract  which  Mason,  a  native  of  Hampshire,  England, 
named  N.  H.,  is  called  Laconia.  and  in  t^ers,  Plscataqua.  In  1688  Exeter  was  settled, 
bat  troubles  with  the  Indians,  Mason's  death  In  1685,  and  the  jmlonsy  of  HassachuBetls, 
hindered  the  growth  and  peace  of  the  settlements,  and  ttie  claim  of  Maasachnsetts  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  N.  H.  was  within  her  charter  limits  was  followed  by  the  annexation 
of  the  latter,  in  1641.  In  1679.  however,  Charles  II.  made  it  a  separate  royal  province, 
with  a  preddent  and  council  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  an  assembly  chosen  by  the 
people.  This  plan  was  changed  when  Joseph  Dudley  became  governor  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1685;  but  there  was  a  separate  provincial  govemment,  1092-1774  The  settle- 
ments were  gradoally  extended  further  w.  than  the  original  patent  prucribed,  mad  it 
was  believed  until  1704  that  the  territory  at  presmt  incmded  In  Vermont  formed  part 
of  the  grant — a  mistake  that  led  to  a  vexatious  controversy  with  New  York,  which 
lasted  many  years.  In  Dec,  1774,  the  fort  at  New  Castle  was  captured  by  the  friends 
of  liberty;  in  1776  the  state  declared  Its  independence,  and  a  temporary  government 
was  established  that  continued  during  the  Evolutionary  war,  in  which  Its  people  were 
among  the  most  active  and  noted  participators.  The  state  was  represented  in  the  conti- 
nental  congress,  and  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.  on  June  31, 1788.  At  a  con- 
vention In  Oct.,  1788,  a  constitution  was  prepared  similar  to  that  of  Maasachnsetts. 
This  was  adoptied  in  the  following  year  and  has  been  revised  several  times  since. 
Portsmouth  was  the  capital  of  the  province;  Concord  became  the  state  capital,  1805. 

ToPooBAFHT. — New  Hampshire  is  a  state  of  mountains  and  lakes,  and  widely  cele- 
brated for  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  In  the  world.  The  Appalachian  range 
forms  here  a  lofty  plateau  occupying  most  of  the  surface,  to  which  belong  the  White 
Mts.,  covering  an  area  of  about  1400  sq.  m.,  with  peaks  vaning  from  2000  to  over  0000 
ft.  in  height,  headed  by  Mt.  Washington,  6285.4  ft.  Isolated  peaks,  such  as  Eeatsuge 
and  Monadnock,  lie  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  everywhere  are  found  deep 
gorges  or  l>eautlful  valleys.  The  average  elevation  of  the  state  Is  1200  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  it  Inclines  gradually  toward  the  south.  The  Connecticut  river  rises  in  the  ex- 
treme northeastern  comer,  In  a  group  of  beautiful  small  lakes,  and  runs  sontherlT 
throngh  a  valley  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  The  Merrimac  Is  the  second 
river  ut  else,  and  is  n<rted  for  turning  more  mlll-wlieels  than  any  other  river  in  the 
world.   The  Piscataqua,  on  the  southeastern  boundary,  Is,  in  its  lower  oourse,  a  broad* 
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deep  estuary,  forming  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast  At  Kltteiy,  op- 
posite Portsmouth,  is  the  United  States  Navj  Yard.  Other  streams  are  the  Ammonoo- 
suc,  Sugar,  Contoocoob,  Androscoggin,  and  Saco,  all  noted  for  their  pure  waters  abound- 
ing with  fish.  Winnipiseogee,  uie  largest  lake,  coverine  serenty-two  square  miles, 
contains  two  hundred  and  sixty  islands.  Next  In  size  are  Umbagog,  covenng  eighteen 
square  miles ;  Sunapee.  eleven  square  miles,  and  many  others,  all  of  which  are  more  or 
less  popular  as  summer  resorts.  Sunapee  particularly,  with  an  altitude  of  eleven  hundred 
feet,  is  noted  for  its  dummer  Tillages  and  its  fishing  camps.  The  state  has  only  eighteen 
miles  of  seacoast,  bicluding  the  well-known  resort  of  Hampton  and  Rye  beaches. 

Qbologt  and  Mineralogy. — ^The  rock  strata  are  chiefly  Eozoic,  Laurentiui.  Atian- 
Hc,  Labradorian,  and  Huroniao.  withsmall  areas  of  Cambrian  slates.  Terminal  moraines 
and  boulders  abundantly  illustrate  the  glacial  period.  Magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores 
are  found  in  Grafton  and  Carroll  coe.,  and  bog  iron  nearly  eTerywhere.  Copper  is 
mined  at  Lyman  and  Monroe,  and  gold  and  silver  are  obtained  from  quartz  at  Usbon 
imd  other  places.  Oold  is  washed  from  brook  sands  as  welt.  Oranite  Is  quarried  at 
GoDCord  and  elsewhere ;  soapstone  at  Francestown  and  Oxford,  and  mica,  in  large 
pUtes,  at  Orafton  and  Alstead. 

ZodiiOOT.. — The  moose,  elk,  and  beaver  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  extreme  n.  Tiie 
deer,  bear,  wolf,  panther,  lynx,  and  wild-cat  are  found  in  the  mountains,  but  the  only 
common  animals  are  the  mink,  otter,  sable,  raccoon,  hare,  skunk,  rabbit,  woodchuck, 
muskrat,  and  gray  squirrel.  The  game  birds  are  the  plover,  rail,  ruSed  grouse,  quail, 
etc.  Besides  the  species  found  in  the  adjacent  states,  the  bobolink,  oriole,  blue  lay, 
robin,  humming-Ura,  etc.,  there  are  many  birds  peculiar  to  more  northern  latitudes, 
such  as  tbe  Canada  iay  and  crossbill.  The  lakes  aai  streams  fumiah  a  ^reat  variety  of 
valoable  fish,  incluaing  several  varieties  of  trout,  bass,  salmon,  etc.,  with  which  Uiey 
have  been  stocked  in  recent  years  by  the  State  Hah  Commiasion  The  state  hatcheries 
are  located  at  Sunapee  and  Plymouth,  and  send  out  annually  millions  of  young  fish. 

Botany. — The  common  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  white,  red,  and  pitch  pine,  hemlock, 
spruce,  larch,  red  and  white  oak,  red  and  sugar  maple,  beech,  birch,  elm,  chestnut,  but- 
ternut, liiekory,  poplar,  cherry,  ash,  mountun  aah,  mooeewood,  etc. 

Clihatb,  Soil  and  Agriculture.— The  climate  is  healthful,  but  the  winters  are 
long  and  severe.  The  yearly  mean  temperature  at  Ilaoover  is  43.49'  ;  at  Manchester, 
The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Hanover  is  40.82  ins. ;  for  the  entire  state 
it  is  47.16  ins.  The  soil,  except  in  the  valleys,  is  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than 
culture,  and  much  of  the  laud  which  was  once  productive  has  become  worn  out 
by  long  use.  In  recent  years  attention  has  been  turned  to  stock-raising,  and  large 
'nombers  of  fine  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  the  result.  Their  total  valuation  is  over 
$8,000,000.  Much  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  dairy-farming  and  many  large 
creameries  established.  Large  quantities  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  are  produced.  The 
other  principal  crops  are  potatoes,  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  bnckwheat.  The  College 
of  Agriculture  connected  with  Dartmouth  College  has  a  farm  of  over  860  acres. 

Manufacturies.— In  the  line  of  industries,  New  Hampshire  is  noted  for  the  extent 
and  variety  of  Its  manufactures.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1890  reported  8,229  establish- 
ments, employing  $79,375,lt)0  capital  and  63,861  persons,  paying  $-M,2-ifi,orA  for  wages 
and  $47,754,152  for  materials,  and  having  an  output  valued  at  vd5,770,54U.  The  most 
important  manufacturing  interest,  according  to  value  of  output,  was  that  of  cotton 
goods,  which  had  27  plants,  $6,429,084  capital,  and  $21,958,002  In  value  of  output. 
Then  followed  boots  and  shoes,  with  over  60  plants  and  $12,000,000  output;  woolen 
goods,  over  46  plants  and  $8,000,000  output;  lumber  products  of  various  kinds,  over 
660  plants  and  $6,000,000  output;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  nearly  40  plants  and  $3,500,000 
output;  and  leather,  foundry  and  machine  shop  prwiucts,  worsted  goods,  (lour  and  grist 
mill  products,  men's  clothing,  paper,  and  furniture.  The  first  cotton  mill  in  the  state 
was  built  in  1804;  the  largest  plant  in  New  England  is  at  Manchester  (q.v.).  Berlin  is 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  lumber  and  wood  pulp,  Dover  for  Ito  woolen  mills,  Fann- 
ington  for  its  boots  and  shoes;  and  Enfield,  Frankim  Falls,  Hinsdale,  Keene,  and  Win- 
chester are  important  manufacturing  places. 

Commerce. — In  the  early  days  of  the  colony  the  maritime  commerce  was  consider- 
able, and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  exchange  of  fish  and  lumber  with  the  West  Indies  for 
rum,  sugar  and  molasses,  and  tbe  shipment  of  pine-tree  masts  and  spars  to  England. 
Shipbuilding  was  also  an  Important  occupation;  but  the  wars  with  England  destrc^ed 
both  these  industries,  and  they  have  never  been  revived.  Portsmouth  is  the  only  port 
of  entry,  and  the  amount  of  imports  amounts  annually  to  only  about  $30,000. 

Railroads.— The  first  railroad  charter  was  granted  In  ISSii,  and  there  are  now  nearly 
1,200  miles  of  track  in  the  state.  The  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  crosses  the  south- 
em  section  of  the  state  with  several  lines,  one  reaching  northward  into  the  mountain 
and  lake  region,  and  so  on  to  Montreal.  Another  line  through  the  heart  of  the  White 
mountains  is  the  Maine  Central  from  Portland  to  Lake  Champlain.  The  tracks  of  this 
road  through  the  Notch  are  laid  along  galleries  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains  at  great 
heights  above  the  valley,  and  giving  wonderful  views  of  the  mountains  round  abont. 
The  first  cog  rail  mountain  railroad  In  tbe  world  was  built  up  Mt.  Washington  In 
1868,  and  Is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work.  It  is  a  little  less  than  four  miles  in  length,  and 
in  its  steepest  part  ascends  1980  feet  to  the  mile.  The  ooet  of  the  ndlroads  and  equip- 
ments was  about  $28,000,000. 
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V  Banks  and  Inbubancb.— In  1806  there  were  50  national  banks  in  operation,  with  a 
combined  capital  of  nearly  $0,000,000,  deposits  nearly  (10,000,000,  and  reserve  nearly 
$3,000,000;  and  67  mutual  savings  banks,  with  over  162,000  depositors,  $63,000,000  de- 
posits, and  $68,000,000  resources.  There  were  about  80  local  and  foreign  fire  insurance 
companies,  and  over  30  life  companies. 

Finances.— The  state  debt,  according  to  the  last  United  States  census  reports, 
amounted  to  $2,601,019;  the  total  combined  debt  less  the  sinking  fund  was  $8,148,362. 
The  net  state  debt,  1806,  was  $1,827,741 ;  equalized  valuation  for  taxation,  $286,766,618. 

Religion,  Education,  ktc. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  most  larxely  repre- 
sented in  the  state,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  French  Canadians  and  Irish  in 
the  manufacturing  towns.  It  is  followed  numerically  by  the  Congregational,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  Regular  Baptist,  Freewill  Baptist,  Unitarian,  Protestant  Episcopal 
and  Universatist.  The  first  meeting  house  was  built  in  Exeter  In  1638.  The  other 
principal  orthodox  denominatlona  are  well  represented  In  the  state.  Kew  Hamp- 
shire has  always  fostered  education.  In  early  colonial  days  It  had  the  same  laws  as 
Massachusetts,  and  when  the  two  colonies  became  separate,  these  laws  were  revised 
only  to  better  them.  Exeter  also  lays  claim  to  being  the  first  town  to  establish  free 
schools,  liavtng  had  one  in  1635.  In  1885  the  "district  system"  of  common  schools 
was  abolished  and  the  "  town  system  "  established  instead.  This  affords  better  facilities 
for  students  in  the  remote  neighborhoods.  Phillips'  Exeter  Academy,  one  of  the  most 
noted  preparatory  schools  in  the  country,  was  founded  in  1781  by  Samuel  Phillips,  who 
or^lnated  t^e  academy  system  as  a  preparatory  school  for  college.  The  state  has  public 
school  property  valued  at  over  $3,000,000,  and  expends  about  $1,000,000  annually  for 
public  education.  The  higher  institutions  are  Dartmouth  college  (q.v.);  the  New 
Hampshire  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  funneriy  connected  with  Dart- 
mouth, but  removed  to  Durham  in  1893;  the  New  Hampshire  conference  seminary  and 
female  college  at  Tilton ;  New  Hampshire  state  normal  school  at  Plymouth ;  the  McGaw 
normal  school  at  Reeds  Ferr^;  and  a  lai^  number  of  semlnaHes  and  academies.  There 
are  a  state  industrial  home  for  both  sexes  at  Manchester  and  a  State  orphans*  home  and 
school  at  Franldln.  In  1896  there  were  122  libraries  of  1000  volumes  and  upward 
each,  with  an  aggregate  of  about  600,000  volumes,  and  only  35  towns  were  without  free 
public  libraries,  the  organization  of  which  is  greatly  encouraged  by  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  periodicals  numbered  over  110,  of  which  about  IS  were  ully,  80  weekly,  and 
18  monthly  publications. 

GoTEBNHENT,  ETC.— The  Capital  is  Concord.  The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years, 
and  receives  a  salary  of  $2000.  According  to  the  constitution,  the  governor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  must  be  Protestants.  All  the  judicial  officers,  such  as  the  attoi^ 
ney-general,  solicitor,  sheriffs,  coroners,  registers  of  probate,  and  general  field  officers 
of  the  militia,  are  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  legislature,  consisting  of  24  sena- 
tors uid  857  repreaentatlTes,  meets  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  In  Jan.  Each 
receives  $200  per  annum.  State  elections  occur  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  Nov.  The  ri^jht  of  suffrage  is  given  to  every  male  citizen  who  Is  21  years  of  i^e, 
and  who  has  resided  In  one  town  six  months  previous  to  election,  excepting  paupers 
and  persons  who  are  excused  from  paying  taxes.  New  ballot  laws  based  on  the  Austra- 
lian system  were  adopted  in  this  state  in  1891.  The  registration  of  voters  is  required. 
The  divorce  taws  are  similar  bo  those  of  Massachusetts.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is 
six  per  cent.  Judgments  outlaw  in  twenty  yeara,  notes  and  open  accounts  in  six  years. 
The  state  prison  and  the  aaylnm  for  the  insane  are  at  Concord.  The  National  Guard  of 
the  state  consists  of  three  regiments  of  Infantry,  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  a  battery.  The 
state  camp  ground  is  opposite  Concord, 

The  electonil  votes  nave  been  cast  as  follows:  1788,  Washington  and  Adams,  5;  1702, 
Washington  and  Adams,  6;  1796,  Adams  and  Ellsworth,  6;  18W,  Adams  and  Plnckney, 
6;  1804,  Jefferson  and  Clinton,  7;  1808,  Plnckney  and  King,  7;  1812,  Clinton  and  Inger- 
soll,  8;  1816,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  8;  1820,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  7;  1820,  Adams 
and  Rush,  1;  1824,  Adams  (for  president),  8;  Calhoun  (vice-president),  7;  Jackson 
(vice-president),  1;  1828,  Adams  and  Rush,  8;  1832,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  7;  1886, 
Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  7;  1840,  Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  7;  1844,  Polk  and  Dallas, 
6;  1848,  Cass  and  Butler,  6;  1852,  Pierce  and  King,  6;  1856,  Fremont  and  Dayton,  6; 
1860,  IJncoIn  and  Hamlin,  5;  1864^  Lincoln  and  Jcainson,  6;  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax,  6: 
1872,  Grant  and  Wilson,  5;  1876,  Ha;^  and  Wheeler,  5;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur, 
6;  1884,  Blaine  and  Logan,  4;  1888,  Hiirrison  and  Morton,  4;  1802,  Harrison  and  Reld, 
4;  1896.  McKinley  and  Hobart,  4. 

Population.— In  1790,  141,886;  1800,  214.460;  '20,  244,022;  '40,  284,574;  '60,  326,073: 
'70,  318,800;  '80,  346,991;  '90,  876,630.  There  are  ten  coa.;  for  pop.  '90  see  Census 
Tables,  Vol.  XV,  The  largest  cities,  1890,  were  Manchester,  44,126:  Concord,  17,004: 
Nashua,  19,311;  Dover,  12,790,  and  Portsmouth,  9827. 

nw  HAirOVEB,  a  CO.  in  8.  North  Carolina.  Pop.  '90,  24,026;  ana,  00  so.  m.  Co. 
■eat,  Wilmington. 

HEV  HAITOVKR,  la  the  most  northern  large  island  of  the  Blimwck  Archipelago  lu 

the  Pacific  ocean  in  Jat.  2°  to  6°  s.,  and  longitude  148°  to  162°  e.  It  lies  to  the  north- 
west of  New  Ireland  (q.v.),  and  is  separated  ftvm  it  by  Byron's  straits. 

nw  EAXMOHT,  a  town  fn  Posey  co.,  Ind. ;  settled  in  1816  by  a  German  community 
of  religloQS  Boeiallsts,  called  Harmonists,  under  the  leadership  of  George  JUpp.  They 
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Now  Hiuiavnw 


believed  in  framing  society  on  the  model  of  the  primitive  charch,  and  holding  all 
property  in  common,  discoaraged  matrimony,  and  looked  for  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  early  approach  of  the  millennium.  In  1825,  havhig  sold  the  village  and 
domain  to  Robert  Owen  (q.  v.),  they  returned  to  Pennsylvania.  Owen  founded  an  ex- 
perimental commonttT  on  his  ayatem,  but  the  society  soon  failed  and  the  property  was 
bought  by  William  Madnre  for  school  use.  It  is  now  a  flourishing  village,  containing 
churches,  schools,  and  a  good  llbraiy,  together  with  some  milling  establishments.  Pop. 
'PO,  HOT. 

mW  HAVEK,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Connecticut,  Iraunded  s.  by  Long  Island  sound,  and  w. 
and  8.W.  by  the  Homatonic  river,  which  separates  it  from  Fairfleld  co. ;  about  Blftsq.  m. 
Pop.  '90,  209,058,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored,  ^'augatuck  river  Is  the  only 
stream  of  any  size,  though  several  small  creeks  and  rivers  empty  into  the  sound;  the 

Erincipal  railroads  are  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  lu  leased  lines, 
icludlng  the  branch  to  New  London;  theVew  Haven  and  Northampton;  the  Boston 
and  New  York  Air  line;  and  the  Naugatuck.   Co.  seat.  New  Haven. 

HBW  HAVEN,  co.  seat  of  New  Haven  county,  Conn.,  and  largest  city  in  the  state,  is 
at  tlie  head  of  New  Haven  Bay,  four  miles  from  Xjoaglslaod  Sound  ;  latitude,  41°  18' 
88"  north ;  longitude,  73°  06'  80"  west ;  distant  from  Hartford,  the  capital,  thirty -six 
miles ;  from  New  London,  about  fifty  miles ;  and  from  New  York)  seventy-six  miles. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven  played  an  imiwrtant  pnrt  iu  the  settlement  of  the  United 
States.  In  IBSfi  a  pnrty  of  wealthy  Puritans  under  liev,  John  Davenport,  an  acknowl- 
edged puritun  minister,  aud  Tlieophilus  Eaton,  a  London  merchant,  all  well  known 
ana  respectable,  liuideil  on  these  shores,  and  were  invitt-d  to  settle  in  Massachusetts. 
They  finally  located  at  Indian  QuiDiiepiuc,  wliich  the  Dutch  navigator,  Block,  had 
already  named  Ilodenbcrg,  or  Sea  Mount,  from  the  it^ddish  color  of  East  and  West 
Rocks,  situated  near  the  harbor.  In  the  wilderness,  under  an  oak  tree,  a  treaty  was 
signed  with  Momangufn  for  n  tract  of  country  ton  miles  brood  and  thirteen  miles  wide. 
Thirteen  coats  were  paid  for  this,  and  the  privilege  wna  granted  to  the  Indians  to  hunt 
and  shoot.  In  1689,  June  4lh,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  establishing  a  theocracy,  by 
which  all  power  was  vested  in  the  church-leaders  ;  and  on  August  22d  the  first  clnirch 
was  organized.  Tticsc  settlers  were  Millcuarians,  who  believed  in  llie  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  tliat  their  city  was  to  l)c  the  seat  of  his  empire.  The  first  general  court  met 
October  16lh,  and  Eaton  was  elected  chief  magistrate.  In  1640,  September  1st,  ihe 
settlement  received  its  present  name,  and  in  1648,  to  secure  its  Indejienacnce,  it  entered 
the  New  England  Union,  and  formed  a  confederation  with  Uilford,  Qullford,  and  Stam- 
ford, to  which  Soutbold,  Long  Island,  and  Braoford  were  admitted  later,  and  of  which 
Eaton  was  made  governor.  Trade  between  New  Haven  and  Barbadoes  was  cstublt'^lied 
before  1647,  but  a  trading  settlement  planted  on  the  Delaware  was  broken  up  liy  tlie 
Dutch,  and  attempts  at  a  direct  commerce  with  England  were  frustrated  by  the  los.",  in 
1616,  of  llie  vessel  built  for  that  puqiosc,  with  a  valuable  cargo.  Discourugcd  and 
impoveritdied  by  their  want  of  success,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Haven  were  inclined  to 
emigrate  either  to  Jamaica  or  Gal  way,  Ireland. 

After  the  execution  of  King  Cliiirles  (q.v.)  two  of  his  judges,  Goffe  and  Whalley. 
called  regicides,  found  shelter  and  protection  in  New  Haven  from  1660-64,  and  from 
1670  to  his  dcalli,  in  1688,  Dixwcll,  a  third  judge,  lived  among  these  people  unmolei<ted. 
The  charter  obtained  by  Connecticut  from  Charles  II.  (q.v.)  iu  1662  granted  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  that  included  New  Haven,  and  the  latter  was  forced  to  give  up  her 
autonomy  and  her  cherished  union  of  church  and  state,  but  was  made  a  county  town 
and  joint  capital,  with  Hartford,  of  the  enlarged  colony.  Tho  October  session  of  the 
genend  court  was  held  here  until  1873,  when  Hartford  became  Uie  sole  capital. 

During  the  Revolution,  July  5th.  1779,  the  town  was  plundered  by  the  British,  under 


Increased  ropldly  after  Uie  war,  and  more  than  |;l50,0(j0  was  paid  in  custom  duties  at 
this  port  in  1807,  but  tiie  Embargo  Act  and  tlic  War  of  1812  crippled  the  shipping  trade, 
and  manufactures,  rather  Uian  commerce,  have  l>ecome  the  mainstay  of  the  city. 

Steamboat  communication  with  New  York  was  opened  in  1815.  and  the  first  railroad 
was  establtslied  In  1848.  New  Haven  took  a  prominent  part  in  theanii-slaveiy  struggle, 
sending  out  a  colony  in  1866  to  found  Waubonsee,  Kansas,  and  during  the  Civil  war 
furnishing  from  2000  to  8000  men  and  929,681,409.  In  1870  Fair  Haven  was  annexed. 
"The  City  of  Elms"  covers  a  sandy  plain,  which  lies  between  tlie  Quinnepiac  and 
Mill  rivers  on  the  east,  and  West  river  on  the  west.  It  Is  enclosed  by  hills  on  either 
side,  two  spurs  of  which,  East  Rock  and  West  Rock,  rise  to  an  elevation  of  3(50  and  4:iO 
feet  respectively,  their  precipitous  faces  of  volcanic  formation  forming  a  unique  feature 
In  the  landscape.  East  Rock  is  the  picturesque  point  in  a  park  of  SSiS  acres,  affording 
extended  views,  and  is  crowned  by  a  soldiers'  monument  110  feet  high.  On  the  slope 
of  West  Rock  is  a  pile  of  bonlders.  forming  a  son  of  cave,  where  Goffe  and  Whalley 
were  for  a  time  concealed.  Extending  to  the  north,  up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  are  bold  bluffs  of  greenstone  rocks,  covered  with  delightful  residences.  The  har- 
bor Is  large,  and  was  once  the  scene  of  extensive  shipbuilding.  The  U.  S.  government 
lia?  improved  it  by  dredging  and  the  construction  of  an  cast  breakwater  with  a  light- 
Iio'ise  at  Its  extremity,  and  In  1801  liegan  the  construction  of  a  west  breakwater.  Fort 
lla>,  aiKiut  two  miles  from  the  city,  formerly  commanding  the  harbor,  is  now  dismantled. 
In  the  heart;  of  the  city,  as  originally  laid  out,  Is  tbepublie  square,  or  "  Green,"  sur- 
ruunded  by  a  double  row  of  elms;  these  also  border  Temple  street,  which  divided 
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Green  and  that  part  of  the  college  grounds  adjoining.  In  this  rark  are  three  churches, 
built  in  ldl4r-the  Center,  the  United  (Cong.),  and  Trinity  (Prot.  Epis.).  The  first 
named,  the  oldest  In  the  city,  contains  some  memorial  tablets,  and  in  its  crypt  are  many 
ancient  tombstones.  Behind  it  Is  the  grave  of  Dixvell  and  a  monument  to  the  r^- 
eides.  There  are  other  small  parks  and  enclosures  and  sireral  cemeteries.  The  Grove 
Stre^  cemetery  has  an  Imposing  gateway  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture. 

The  city  is  handsomely  laid  out,  many  of  the  streets  having  Telford  pavement.  The 
dwellings  are  generally  detached,  and  the  residence  quarters  are  marked  by  a  certain  air 
of  repose,  befitting  a  imlversity  town.  Electric  railroads  connect  with  the  adjoining 
towns,  passing  over  the  score  or  more  of  bridges  wltliln  the  city  limits.  The  principal 
business  streets  are  ChapeL  Church,  and  State;  Temple,  Elm,  Prospect,  Whitney  and 
Hlllbouse  avenues  are  handsome  residence  streets. 

Besides  the  splendid  buildings  composing  Yale  University  (q.v.)  there  are  the  city 
hall,  court  house,  county  prison,  high  school,  armory,  orphan  asylum,  Battell  chapel, 
custom-house  and  post-oface,  and  Yale  scObol  of  fine  arts.  The  Insurance  buttdhig. 
Chapel  street,  and  Hoadly  buildings,  St.  Mary's  (Rom.  Cath.)  church,  St.  Paul's  (Prot. 
EpIs.),  the  Chapel  Street  Baptist  Church,  and  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  are  con- 
spicuous. Several  statues  adorn  the  college  campus.  Among  the  charitable  in8Utntt<m8 
are  a  Home  for  Aged  Women,  Protestant  and  Roman  CathoUc  orphan  asylums,  a  home 
for  the  friendless,  a  diapenBai7,  the  general  and  Grace  hospitals,  and  the  Sprlngslde 
almshouse.  There  are  also  a  manual  training  school,  training  school  for  nurses,  normal 
training  school,  the  Hopkins  grammar  school  (the  oldest  preparatory  school  in  the 
country),  Hillhouse  high  school,  public  library,  and  many  high  grade  seminaries  and 
academies.   The  public  park  system  comprises  over  000  acres;  the  waterworks  are  sup- 

Slied  from  five  sources;  and  there  is  an  electric  railway  for  freight  only,  the  first  one  In 
Tew  England. 

Geographically  and  administratively  there  are  the  town,  city,  and  school  district  of 
New  Haven,  the  former  comprising- all  of  the  dty  and  school  district,  and  the  latter  all 
of  the  city  and  a  part  of  the  town.  The  city,  under  the  special  charter  of  1881,  is  gov- 
erned by  an  executive  division  consisting  of  a  number  of  denartments,  the  mayor  belne 
at  the  head  of  the  various  commissions,  and  by  a  legislative  division  comprising  a  board 
of  aldermen  and  a  board  of  councilmen.  A  board  of  education  has  chaive  of  all  the 
school  district  affairs,  and  a  board  of  selectmen  of  all  town  affairs.  The  city  has  about 
$20,000,000  invested  in  manufacturing  Industries,  employing  about  18,000  persons,  and 
having  an  output  valued  at  nearly  $34,000,000.  The  largest  of  these  are  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing,  and  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons,  Winchester  riflea^ 
corsets,  rublier  goods,  cloclcs,  foundry  aud  machine  shop  products,  steam  boilers,  planing 
mill  products,  hardware,  pianos,  patent  medicines,  malt  liquors,  etc  There  is  con- 
siderable foreign  commerce  and  a  large  coastwise  and  railroad  trade.  An  industry  of 
local  importance  la  the  oyster  fohery,  on  extensive  artificial  beds. 

The  city  is  the  center  of  an  extensive  railroad  system,  consisting  of  the  Kew  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  main  line,  and  several  leased  lines,  including  the  Boston 
and  New  York  line,  and  divisions  of  the  Old  Colony  system:  has  dally  communication 
with  New  York  by  two  lines  of  mutnlflcent  steamboats ;  and  has  many  attractive  drives. 
Including  those  to  the  summits  of  East  and  West  Bocks,  one  down  the  side  of  the  harlwr 
to  Fort  Hale,  and  those  through  and  connecting  the  four  public  parks  along  the  shore. 
Four  miles  s.w,  of  theclty  Is  Savin  Rock,  a  delightful  summer  and  bathing  resort  on  the 
sound.  Modem  f  ortiflcaUons  have  been  planncn  to  be  located  near  Fort  Hale  on  the  east 
of  the  harbor,  and  near  Savin  Rock  on  the  west.   Pop.  *90,  city,  81,298;  town,  80,045. 

KZW  HEBBIDE8,  a  group  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  the  n.e.  of  New  Cale- 
donia, and  to  the  w.  of  the  Fijis,  in  s,  lat,  between  14"  and  21**,  and  In  e,  long.,  I>etwccn 
167**  and  172°.  They  stretch  500  m.  from  n.w.  to  s.e.  They  are  regarded  as  the  most 
easterly  point  of  the  western  division  of  Polynesia,  and  their  maximum  altitude  Is  3,000  ft. 
The  group  embraces  Gsplritu  Santo,  Malllcoilo,  Apl,  Ambrym,  Annatom,  Erromango, 
and  Tanna,  with  an  active  volcano.  Aurora,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  group,  dis- 
appeared in  1871,  leaving  no  trace.  Host  of  the  group  are  hilly  and  well  wooded,  some 
even  mountainous.  The  most  important  woods  are  ebony  and  sandal;  the  principal 
edible  products,  yams,  bananas,  cucumbers,  cocoanuts,  aud  i>weet  potatoes,  and  the 
only  animal  of  consequence,  a  diminutive  species  of  hog,  which,  when  full-grown,  Is 
no  bigger  than  a  rabbit.  The  Inhabitants,  who  number  about  76,000,  are  mostly  canni- 
bals, except  on  Annatom,  where  Christianity  Is  established.  Both  England  and  France 
have  laid  claim  to  these  isluida,  which  were  discovered  In  1000,  by  the  Span  l»h  navigator, 
Qoiros,  but  more  folly  exi^ored  by  capt.  Cook,  in  1774.  The  Idands  are  under  a  British 
and  French  protectorate,  the  government  being  vested  In  a  commission  In  which  both 
countries  are  represented.  See  the  autobiography  (1801)  of  John  G.  Paton,  a  missionary 
in  the  New  Hebrides. 

HBW  HOUAn,  the  former  name  fOr  Australia  (q.  v.). 

■BW  mt  EALI.   See  Oxford. 

MEW  XBELABD,  now  New  Mxoklenbubo,  the  XlrwM  of  the  Blanche  bay  naUvet 
in  the  Bismarck  archipelago. 
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IXW  JZXSET,  a  Middle  Atlantic  state  and  one  of  the  original  13 ;  lying  between 
the  UudsoQ  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  e.,  New  York  on  the  Delaware 
Bay  and  River  and  Delaware  and  Peonsvlvania  on  the  w.,  and  Delaware  Bay  on  the  s., 
mostly  between  99"  and  41°  n.  lat.  and  meridiana  78°  68'  51"  and  76<'  88^  2"  w.  from 
Greenwich.  Its  extreme  length  is  168  m.;  greatest  breadth,  69  m.;  narrowest  part,  83 
m.;  land  area,  7455  sq.m.;  gross  area,  7815  sq.m.,  or  5,001,600  acres. 

HiBTORT. — The  date  of  the  first  settlement  is  not  certainly  known.  Dutcit  traders  are. 
believed  to  have  occupied  Bergen  point  between  1614  and  1630.  On  the  e.  bank  of  tlie 
Delaware  a  party  of  Dutch  under  Cornells  Jacobson  Mey  and  Adriaen  Jorisz  built  a 
fort  4  m.  below  Philadelphia  in  1623,  and  called  it  Fort  Nassau.  The  king  of  England, 
In  1684,  granted  the  whole  region  along  the  Delaware  to  Sir  Edward  Ployaen  under  the 
name  of  New  Albion,  and  In  1688  Swedes  and  Finns  purchased  lands  of  the  natives  and 
settled  on  Uie  river.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes  prevented  the  Engli^  from  getting  a  foot- 
Irold,  however,  until  1655,  when  Pelcr  Stuyvesant  from  New  Amsterdam  (New  York) 
dropo  out  the  Swedes,  orforced  them  to  ackuowledge  Duicli  rule.  In  1664  Charles  IL 
assumed  sole  jurisdiction,  and  granted  all  the  country  between  the  Delaware  and  Con~ 
necticut  rivers  to  his  brotlier,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  took  possession  of  New  Amsterdam 
with  a  force  sent  out  under  Col.  Richard  Nichols.  Land  grants  west  of  New  York  Bay- 
were  made  by  him  to  colonists  from  New  England,  who  began  thesettlementsatNewark^ 
£lizabeth,  Middletown,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  next  year  the  Duke  of  York  assigned  his 
grant  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  Oeorge  Carteret,  who  named  the  region  New  Jersey  in 
compliment  to  the  isle  of  Jersey,  where  Carteret  had  been  the  king's  governor.  Eliza* 
betfa  was  made  the  seat  of  government  in  1665,  and  Philip  Carteret  was  the  first  governor 
of  New  Jersey.  He  was  unpopular,  and  had  trouble  with  the  colonists  about  laud  rents. 
He  went  to  England  in  1670,  returned  soon  afterwards,  and  continued  governor  Ull  1674, 
when  the  Dutch  recaptured  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  adjacent  country  fell  into  their 
hands.  New  Jersey  beiag  renamed  Achtcr  Kot.  But  Great  Britain  regained  possession 
by  treaty  the  same  year.  The  conflicting  claims  of  grantees  of  lani^  nom  Nudiols  and 
from  Carteret  were  settled  by  the  king,  who  confirmed  all  grants  to  his  brother  and 
Carteret.  But  the  duke  hod  miulo  a  conveyance  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of 
New  York,  who  assumed  the  power  to  control  the  government  in  New  Jersey  also  ;  and 
in  April,  1680,  imprisoned  C«rteret.  The  Duke  of  York  interceded  in  behalf  of  the 
grantees  under  Nichols  and  New  Jersey's  governor,  and  in  1681  they  were  settled  In  their 
rights.  In  the  mean  time  (1678),  Fenwick  and  Byllingc,  Quakers,  nad  Iwught  Berkeley's 
interest  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1675  had  established  a  Quaker  settlement  at  Salem,  in  tne 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Fenwick  seems  to  have  exercised  j  urisdiction  in  southwestern 
New  Jersey,  after  the  settlement  at  Salem,  up  to  a  line  drawn  from  Little  "Egg  ILkrbor 
to  lat.  4r  on  t)ie  Delaware,  while  all  of  Jersey  northeast  of  that  line  remained  under 
the  gubernatorial  rights  of  Carteret,  constituting  the  province  of  East  Jersey.  In  Feb., 
1683,  William  Penn,  to  whom  Fenwick  had  conveyed  an  interest  in  the  province,  and  11 
other  Friends  purchased  the  whole  territory.  In  1668  a  legislative  assembly  convened 
at  Elizabeth,  and  ^ased  criminal  hiws  of  excessive  severity,  and  another  was  convened 
in  1675.  Robert  Barclay,  a  Scotchman,  one  of  the  associate  purchasers,  was  the  first 
governor  under  the  new  ownership  in  1683.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  the  settlers  and  a 
peaceful  and  wise  administration  gave  New  Jersey  30  years  of  prosperiU'.  But  the 
company-proprietorship  of  so  large  a  country  was  found  to  have  such  disadvantages 
tliat  in  1703  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  purchasers  were  ceded  back  to  the  crown,  and 
the  same  year  Queen  Anne  appointed  Lord  Cornbury  governor  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey ;  but  each  colony  continued  to  have  its  separate  assembly.  In  1738,  on  the  petition 
of  the  colony  to  have  a  separate  administration,  Lewis  Morris  was  made  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  which  then  had  a  population  of  40,000.  The  growth  of  New  Jersey  wasneoceful 
until  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  The  last  royal  governor  was  WHliam  Franklin, 
son  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  appointed  In  1768,  and  was  noted  aa  a  bitter  Tory. 
New  Jeney  through  her  legislatnre,  entered  cordhdly  into  the  measures  for  the  defense 
of  colonial  rights  against  the  oppressive  legislation  of  the  moUter  country,  and  on  July 
2,  1776,  anticipating  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
adopted  a  state  constitution,  which  was  nitifletl  on  the  18th,  and  which  continued  as  the 
organic  law  until  1844,  when  another  wtu:  adopted.  On  June  26,  1776,  (Governor  Will- 
lam  FraDklin,  who  had  set  himself  against  the  action  of  the  lef^slature,  was  deposed, 
placed  under  guard,  and  sent  to  Connecticut  a  prisoner.  William  Livingston  was  elected 
governor  Au^.  18,  1776,  and  re-elected  for  14  years.  The  battles  of  Fort  Lee,  Trenton, 
Princeton,  Millstone,  Red  Bank,  and  Monmouth  are  historical  mementoes  of  New  Jersey's 

Kart  in  the  war  for  Independence.  Her  position  In  the  centre  of  the  confederacy  made 
er  soil  the  principal  theatre  of  war.  Trenton  was  made  the  state  capital  in  1790.  The 
constitution  of  1776,  which  was  superseded  by  another  Aug.  13, 1844,  was  again  materi- 
ally modified  by  a  coroniissiou  of  14  in  1878,  whose  work  was  approved  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1874,  and  again  :n  1875,  and  ratified  by  the  people  by  an  Immense  majority  the 
latter  year  at  a  special  election.  The  constitution  of  17i'6  granted  suffrage  without  dis- 
tioctloa  of  sex  or  color,  and  up  to  1807  women  exercised  their  right. 

ToFOGRAPHT. — ^Three  ranges  of  mts.  of  moderate  height  traverse  the  northern  part  of 
(he  state  In  a  direction  n.e.  and  b.w.,  and  all  form  low  links  In  the  Appalachian  chain, 
which  merge  Into  the  Catskills,  the  Shawangunk,  and  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  on 
the  n.e..  and  are  divided  fronv  the  Alleghany  Mts.  of  PennsylTania  by  the  Delawara 
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Hirer  on  the  s.w.  The  outcropping  rock  formations  cross  the  state  in  bands,  in  the  some 
n.e.  and  b.w.  directtoo.  The  most  northerly  and  highest  range  of  mts.  is  thai  called 
Blue  or  Kittatinuy,  having  a  maximum  height  of  1627  ft.  near  the  Kew  York  line, 
whence  it  forms  an  UDbrokeii  ridge  to  "the  Delaware  Water  Gap."  This  range  has  a 
more  rapid  ascent  on  the  e.  side  than  on  tbc  w. ,  and  ils  summit  has  a  conaidcrahle  extent 
of  table-lands,  naturally  well  timbered  and  fertile,  under  culture,  Tlie  Kiltatinny  Valley 
lies  between  the  range  jusL  described  and  the  Highland  range  s.e.  of  it.  It  is  a  valiey  of 
great  beauty  of  scenery  and  agricultural  cnpability,  from  500  to  660  ft.  above  the  sea, 
about  39  m.  in  length  by  10  in  breadth.  Berkshire,  Lungn'ood,  and  Greenwood  Lake 
valleys  are  Hnaller  vales  of  thesame general  churacicr.  TheBighland  range  next  s.c.  Is 
in  many  broken  mountain  ridges  and  spurs,  exicndingovera  width  of  8S m.  on  the  n.e. 
boundary  of  the  state  and  narrowing  to  10  m.  at  the  Delaware  Kiver,  where  they  leave 
the  state.  The  maximum  height  of  this  range  is  at  Itutlierford's  Hill  or  Hamburg  Mt., 
1488  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  Wawayanda  Mt,  lying  near  the  New  York  line,  which 
is  1460  ft.  The  Bummer  resorts  on  ISchooley's  and  Musconetcong  Mts.  arc  situated  on 
two  separate  ridges  of  this  range.  This  range  of  hills  and  ridges  is  generally  more  abrupt 
on  its  southwest  than  on  its  northeast  side.  The  trap-rock  formatiim  which  the  Hudson 
River  exhibits  in  its  palisades,  beginning  a  few  miles  above  New  York,  is  a  dike  breaking 
through  a  red  sandstone  formation  which  approaches  the  Hudson  from  the  w.,  turns  6. 
BO  as  to  form  the  palisades,  and  terminates  at  Jersey  City,  n&'\r  which  it  has  been  tun- 
neled for  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroads,  and  cut 
deep  for  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  Jersey  Central.  West  of  this  ridge  of  trap-rock 
are  what  are  known  as  First,  Second,  and  Third  Mts. ;  these  being  the  names  given  to 
the  successive  comparatively  abrupt  ascents  from  the  alluvial  levels  near  New  \  ork  bay 
to  the  higher  ranges  before  described.  Parts  of  the  first  rise  are  known  as  Orange,  Fair- 
mount,  and  Hontclair  Mts.  This  portion  of  the  state,  geologically  a  part  of  the  sand- 
stone belt,  is  one  of  the  richest  upland  slopes,  and  has  been  noted  as  tbe  northernmost 
limit  of  many  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  southern  states,  which  found  protection  from 
westerly  winds  on  the  e.  sides  of  the  hills,  with  a  climate  modified  by  proximity  to  the 
sea.  Michaux,  in  liis  North  American  Sylva,  shows  that  he  found  a  greater  variety  of 
trees  and  shmns  In  this  locality  than  In  any  other  part  of  the  northern  states.  South- 
west of  the  Orange  Mt.  ran^  are  some  trap  ridges,  known  as  Bocky  Hill,  Ten-Mile-Run 
Mt.,  Long  Hill,  Sonrland  Mt.  and  Goat  HitI;  and  farther  to  the  n.  are  Ronnd  Mt.  and 
Pickis  Mt.,  the  latter  737  ft.  above  the  sea.  All  these  elevations  of  trap  rock  show  their 
most  abrupt  faces  to  the  e.,  and  slope  away  gently  to  the  westward.  The  s.e.  part,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  state,  has  no  elevation  of  any  importance;  the 
Neversink  Highlands,  seen  from  Sandy  Hook  as  one  approaches  by  sea  from  the  e,,  liave 
a  maximum  height  of  400  feet  They  are  exceptional  elevattons  In  a  gently-rolling 
sandy  plain  which  stretches  from  the  sea  to  tbe  Delaware  river,  with  a  slight  rise  from 
each  towards  the  center  of  the  state,  where  the  average  summit-level  is  about  100  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Sandy  Hook  Is  now  an  important  U.  S.  military  post,  known  officially 
as  Fort  Hancock.  It  Is  destined  to  become  a  place  of  exceptional  strength,  and  is  one 
of  the  principal  proving  grounds  for  the  new  ordnance  for  coast  defence.  The  long 
stretches  of  sandy  beach  on  the  Jersey  coast  have  been  called  the  "  Graveyard  of  tbe 
Sea,"  on  account  of  the  terrible  wrecks  that  have  occurred  there.  In  1$47  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Congress  for  means  to  procure  appliances  for  preservation  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  shipwreck  on  this  crast;  910,000  was  appropriated  at  this  time,  and  since  then 
a  long  line  of  stations  of  the  United  States  Life-Saving  Service  has  been  built  where 
most  needed. 

Tbe  state  has  several  distinct  drainage  basins,  which  should  really  be  grouped  into 
only  two  systems,  those  whose  water-shed  is  to  Uie  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  those  which  con- 
tribute to  the  Delaware  river  and  bay.  The  latter  drain  nuneUian  oneliatf  of  theentin: 
state  from  n.  to  s.  Beginning  at  the  n.,  on  tbe  sea-side  slope,  an  exceedinely  narrow 
strip  drains  into  the  Hudson  river.  On  the  w.  side  of  the  p^isade  dike  the  Hackcnsack 
comes  into  the  state  from  New  York,  and  flom-s  southwardlv  through  a  uarrow  valley 
IntoNewark  bay,  w.  of  and  parallel  with  the  Iwyof  New  York.  The  Passaic  river,  next 
w.,  has  its  sources  near  the  centreof  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  directly  w.  of  New 
York  ;  flows  thence  n.e.  to  its  junction  with  the  Pequannock,  the  Riugwood.  and  the 
Itamapo  ;  then  e.  through  a  gap  in  the  Highland  range,  and  tiirough  Paterson,  to  its 
main  valley,  through  which  it  couraes  southerly  to  Newark  bay.  TheRaritanisalargfi- 
Etream,  having  its  sources  directly  w.  of  those  of  the  Passaic,  flows  southerlv  within  15 
m.  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  then  in  a  generally  e.  course  to  its  mouth  in  mritan  bay. 
8.  of  Btaten  I^and.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Laurington.  Millstone,  and  South 
rivers.  It  has  the  largest  and  most  fertile  basin  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  state.  South 
of  l^ritan  bay  the  streams  which  empty  Into  the  sea  are  small  down  to  Tom's  river,  a 
stream  about  80  m.  long,  emptying  mto  Tom's  bay,  an  estuary  from  Bamegst  bay. 
Thiriy  miles  south  of  that  Is  the  Little  Egg  Harbor  river,  and  20  m.  farther  south  is  Great 
Egg  Harbor  river,  both  draining  the  southern  part  of  the  slate  from  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  Delaware  river.  The  main  streams,  draining  the  western  slope  into 
llie  latter  river,  beginning  at  the  n.  are  Paulinakill,  Faquest  creek,  Musconetcong 
river,  emptying  about  ten  miles  below  Easton,  Penn.,  and  Rancocus  creek.  Smaller 
Kti-eams  are  namerous.  On  the  south  the  Maurice  river  drains  a  considerable  area  into 
Delaware  hiv.   One  hundred  miles  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  north  of  Cape  May,  Li  a  con- 
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tinuous  line  of  harbors  and  bays,  separated  from  the  sea  by  long  stretches  of  beach,  with 
few  tolets  on  the  north  anil  many  on  the  south.  Bamwat  bay  and  Little  harbor 
form  a  continuous  bay  more  than  40  m.  parallel  with  the  sea,  with  Inlets  only  at  the 
middle  and  at  the  s.  end.  Atlantic  City  has  been  bailt  for  a  summer  resort  on  the  outer 
beach,  midway  between  Little  and  Great  Egg  harbors.  (See  Atlantic  City  ) 
Tbe  extent  of  inland  navigation  formed  by  the  bars  is  about  75  m.  from  n.  to  s ,  but  in 
length  of  inland  shores  it  Is  several  hundred  m.  in  extent.  South  of  Bam^t  bay  and 
Little  B^g  liarbor  the  Inlets  are  very  numerous  to  these  inland  channels,  ^e  harbors 
are;  Great  Bay  (at  the  mouth  of  Little  Egg  Harbor  river).  Little  bay,  Reed's  bay,  Abse- 
cum  bay  (entered  through  Absecum  inlet,  just  n.  of  Atlantic  City),  Lake  bay,  Great  Eee 
harbor,  Peck's  bay,  Ludlow's  bay,  Townsend's  sound,  Style's  sound,  Learning's  soiiml 
Jenkins's  sound.  Grassy  sound,  Richardson's  sound,  Jarvis  sound,  and  Cape  Islam! 
Bounil.  The  n.  shore  of  Delaware  bay  is  mostly  marshy,  with  no  outer  sea  beach  enclos- 
ing harbors  and  Inland  passages  as  on  the  Atlantic  side.  See  Cape  May. 
There  are  many  pretty  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,    (ireenwood  lake,  In 


at  an  elevation  of  lOM  ft.  above  the  sea,  between  G^een  Pond  mountain  and  Copiieias 
mountain,  3  m.  long  and  i  m.  wide. 

The  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  the  Falls  of  the  Passaic,  at  Fateraon,  are  the  most 
noted  of  the  natural  features. 

There  are  many  seaside  resorts ;  among  them :  Long  Branch,  Atlantic  City,  Cape 
May,  Asbury  Park,  Elberon,  Deal,  Sea-Girt,  Point  Pleasant,  Spring  Lake,  Squan,  and 
Ocean  Grove.  Tlie  majority  are  at  the  upper  end  of  the  coast,  and  within  easy  access 
from  New  York  City.  Atlantic  City,  Asbury  Park,  Cape  May,  and  Long  Branch  have 
the  largest  summer  population,  and  the  first  three  have  become  popular  as  winter  resorts 
for  mvallds.  LaJkewood.  In  the  heart  of  the  pine  woods,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
ii^Dter  resorts  in  tlie  northern  slates.  It  is  eight  miles  from  the  oceau,  and  on  account 
of  its  sheltered  localiou,  its  temperature  Is  some  10-12°  higher  than  In  New  York 
City.  Brown's  Mills,  in  the  pine  woods  cast  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  been  a  favorite 
iicaltli  resort  for  many  years. 

Gf«>T.oor.— 'The  bands  of  geological  outcrop  cross  the  state  from  n.c.  to3.w.,  and  the 
onl^  important  member  of  the  series  lacking  is  the  coal  formation.  Azoic  (granite,  crvs- 
tathne  limestone,  and  gneiss)  and  the  paleozoic  (sandstone,  fossilifcrouH  limestones, 
shales,  and  slates)  are  interlaced  in  the  formatioa  of  the  extreme  n.w,  part  of  the  stale. 
Tbe  Ilighland  range,  of  which  Morristown  may  be  considered  at  tho  center  of  tlie  belt, 
b  most^  underlaid  with  the  azoic  roclcs,  though  tho  paleozoic  are  not  unfrequeuLly  seen 
outcropping  in  the  valleys.  The  triossic  formation,  in  which  tho  re<l  sandstone  is  broken 
by  irruptions  of  trap  and  basalt,  occupies  a  broad  belt  running  from  n.e  to  8.w.  across 
the  state  s.e.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Jersey  City  to  Trenton.  This  ia  the  most  fertile  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  The  old  red  sandstone  deposit  is  estimated  to  have  a  thickness  of 
14,000  ft.  A  remarkable  basaltic  formation  Is  to  be  seen  on  Orange  Mt,  See  Ba(<alt. 
Tracks  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  insects  are  found  in  many  localities,  and  fossil 
fishes  and  plants  abound  in  the  aaudstoucs  and  shales.  Among  extinct  reptiliaof  tho 
mesnzoic  and  tertiary  strata  aro  9  genera  and  2'i  species  of  tortoise,  4  genera  of  crocodile, 
and  tbe  gigantic  dinosaur  hadroMurvt  Joulki,  80  ft.  long ;  in  all  80  species.  From  tbe 
miocene  0  cetaccaj  have  been  obtained,  including  tqualodon  aUaniievg;  the  eocene  fur- 
nishes  the  great  serpent  pulipophia  halidamis ;  the  drift  period,  tbe  Greenland  reindeer  ; 
the  terrace  period,  the  mastodon,  eleplms  primigenuM,  and  2  species  of  horse.  Tho 
cretaceous  formation,  Including  the  green  sands,  chalks,  marls,  plastic  clays,  and 
mixture  of  maris,  clays,  and  sands,  forms  a  band  s.e.  of  the  sandstone  bell,  extending 
from  Raritan  bay  to  the  head  of  Delaware  bay.  The  remainder  of  the  state  s.e.  is  of  the 
tertiary  and  drift  formations  of  sands,  gravel,  loam,  and  maris.  The  state's  geologic 
surveys  have  been  quite  exhaustive.  Prof.  Henry  D.  Rogers  made  the  first  in  1839-w ; 
the  second  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Wm.  Kitchell  in  1854  ;  the  third  by  Prof.  Georjre  H. 
Cook,  state  geologist,  was  begun  in  1864.  A  volume  entitled  the  OMfogg  ef  Jfew  Jenejf 
embraced  the  results  of  surveys  up  to  1868,  since  which  time  annual  reports  have  been 
published. 

MniBRALOOiCAL  AND  Geolooical  PRODUCTS.  — The  azoic  and  paleozoic  fonnations  of 
tiie  n.  w.  part  furnish  magnetic  iron  ores  in  many  places.  The  greater  portion  of  this  iron 
ore  is  sent  to  tbe  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  coal  supply.  About  one-fifth  of  it  Is 
worked  up  by  the  local  blast-furnaces  at  Rlnfrwood,  Biionton,  Stanhope,  Oxford  Furnace, 
and  Phillipsburg.  Magnetic  and  hematite  ores  are  worked  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  few  mines 
of  bog-iron  are  worked.  Copper  ores  have  been  found  and  worked  in  Somerset  co.,  but 
have  not  proved  remunerative.  Zinc  ores  have  been  found  In  two  places  in  Sussex  co., 
and  are  said  to  supply  ^  of  the  zinc  oxide  and  \  of  tbe  metallic  zinc  product  of  the  U.  S. 
In  1868,  according  to  Prof.  Cook,  35.000  tons  of  zinc  ores  were  taken  out  in  that  co., 
since  vbich  time  there  has  been  a  falling  off.  Lead  ore  is  often  found,  but  has  not  been 
ci  a  profltaUe  grade  to  work ;  nickel  also  has  been  found.  Otapblte,  w  plumbago,  has 
been  mined  with  profit  in  several  localities  in  Morris  and  Passaic  cos.  Sulphate  of 
baryta,  manganese,  and  iron  pyrites  are  mined  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sul. 
phuilc  acii,  and  green-sand  and  other  sands  for  glass-making  and  chemical  uses  are 
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drawn  from  manj  parts.  HineralogisU  enumerate  upwardB  of  180  mlDeralawhldi  ate 
found  in  the  state.  The  proximity  of  the  rich  mineral  regions  of  N.  J.  to  the  mat 
tAtt  of  New  York  brings  all  its  minend  wealth  Into  couTenient  use.  and  gives  It  high 
wue.  The  geologic  products  of  hi^iest  value  to  the  state  are  its  extensive  depodts  of 
pure  marl,  clay  marl,  and  shell  marls,  used  in  jMnnectlon  with  other  fertilizers ;  for  on 
these  have  depended  (he  improvement  of  millions  of  acres  of  Its  soil,  large  portions  of 
which  were  U)rmerly  considared  too  poor  to  cultivate,  but  are  now  made  productive 
beyond  the  average  per  acre  of  any  state  in  the  union.  These  marls  will  pro1)ablvbe 
tlie  means,  In  connection  with  the  excrements  of  the  great  neighboring  cities,  of  making 
N.  J.,  insoil,  one  of  the  richest  of  states.  Lime  isguarriedin  vastquantitiesforburning 
to  make  into  quick-iimo  for  mortar,  and  also  for  fertilizing.  Porcelain  and  potter's  clays  of 
excellent  quality,  found  in  the  state,-are  used  in  manu&cturing,  to  the  amount  of  800,000 
tons  annually.  Kaolin  also  is  found  in  large  deposits,  though  much  of  it  is  not  of  supe- 
rior quality.  Morris  co.  furnishes  infusorial  carms,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dynarailo 
and  giant  powders,  and  for  polishing  purposes,  and  sand  valuable  for  molding  purposes 
and  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  fire-brick  for  reverberatory  furnaces.  Burlington 
CO.  also  supplies  these  sands.  A  pure  white  sand  of  the  finest  quality  for  glass-makiag  is 
found  in  s.  N.  J. ,  Ind  is  used  in  the  glass-works  of  Glassboro  and  JfiUville.  The  variety 
of  building  stones  furnished  by  the  quarries  of  J.  is  extensive,  and  includes  fine  granite, 
or  gneiss-granite,  sandstones  of  a  variety  of  tone  and  quality,  limestones  (includ'ng  water 
lime  and  some  marbles),  bluestone,  trap-rock,  slates,  flro  stones,  and  conglomerate, 
altogether  providing  the  great  citicsaround  New  York  bay  with  a  laige  part  of  all  their 
building  and  paving-stones.  Trinity  church  in  New  York  is  an  examjile  of  brown  sand- 
stone from  the  N.  J.  quarries.  Other  minerals  are  agate,  aragonitc,  beryl,  c&lcite, 
chalcedonv,  corundum,  dolomite,  fluorspar,  garnet,  graphite,  jasper,  manganese,  rait- 
pickel,  ochre,  ruby  spinel,  serpentine,  soapstone,  talc,  and  tourmaline. 

Zoology. — Among  native  animals  are  the  red  bat,  De  Kay's  shrew,  red  fox,  gray  fox, 
weasel,  mink,  otter,  raccoon,  opossum,  red  squirrel,  gray  squirrel,  black  squirrel,  flying 
squirrel,  skunk,  woodchuck.  Jumping  mouse,  meadow  mouse,  rabbit,  and  rarely  the  deer 
and  black  bear  in  remote  pnrts.  Among  birds  and  wild  fowl  are  the  turkey  buzzard. 
Cooper's  hawk,  marsh  harrier,  bald  eagle,  flsh-hawk,  sparrow-hawk,  great  homed 
owl,  barred  owl|  ycUow-bllled  cuckoo,  night-hawk,  whippoo-will,  olive-backed  thrush, 
wood  thrush,  rcd.start.  ruby-crowned  wren,  common  wren,  cliff  swallow,  chimney 
swallow,  shorelark,  purple  finch,  scarlet  tanager,  indigo  bird,  waxwiog,  wood  warbler, 
oriole,  titmouse,  vireo,  blue-jay,  robin,  raven,  turtle-dove,  snowy  heron,  avosct,  willet, 
plover,  mud-hen,  wild  goose,  swan,  brant,  ruffed  grouse,  quad,  wood-duck,  curlew, 
snipe,  i>ctrel,  loon,  auk,  and  cormorant  The  reptues  and  flsh  include  the  snapping 
turtle,  painted  turtle,  fence  lizard,  rattlesnake,  adder,  block  snake,  milk  snake,  green 
snake,  salamander,  7  species  of  frog  and  6  of  tree  toad.  A  few  of  the  many  kinds 
of  fl^es  are  the  shad,  black  whale,  sea  bass,  white  perch,  sunfish,  darter,  black-flsh, 
shecpshead,  weakflsh.  dolphin,  mackerel,  Spanish  macKerel,  anowtlsh,  blue-fish,  flying- 
fish,  angler,  cod,  haddock,  eturgeon,  herring,  brook  trout,  pike,  catfish,  sucker,  small  blue 
shark,  ray  and  lamprey.  Lobsters  and  crabs  abound  along  the  coast,  and  the  fisheries, 
especiaUy  of  oysters,  are  a  prolific  source  .of  wealth.  A  state  hoard  of  flsh  commiseioQ- 
ers  has  done  much  to  slock  the  fresh-water  streams  and  upland  lakes. 

BoTANT.— The  total  forest  area  is  2380,000  acres,  of  which  about  708,093  acres  are  held 
in  farms.  Passing  from  the  mountainous  and  billy  portions  of  the  n.  through  the  levd 
and  sandy  tracts  to  the  coast,'  one  finds  the  white,  black,  scarlet,  and  pin-oak,  chestnut, 
shagbark  hickory,  pignut,  tulip,  basswood,  red  and  sugar  maple,  red  cedar,  white  and 
slippery  elm,  black  walnut,  buitemut,  white  aud  pitch  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  hornbeam, 
inm-wood,  aspen,  wild  cherry,  dogwood,  beech,  birch,  sassafras,  mulbeny,  scarlet  them, 
white  and  black  ash,  cottonwood,  willow,  sweet  gum,  sour  gum,  white  cedar,  box  elder, 
black  elder,  shadbush,  clethra,  hazel,  witch-hazel,  waxberry,  nolly,  alder,  black  aider,  ana 
tamarack.  The  principal  growth  in  the  s.  is  pine.  The  inagndia  siauea  is  found  along 
the  coast,  and  the  persimmon  grows  as  far  n.  as  lat.  40.44°.  The  wild  fruits  and  berries 
aro  those  of  the  adjoining  states.  The  mistletoe  is  found  here,  and  the  bittersweet  and 
clematis  are  common  vines.  The  extensive  flora  combines  northern  species  with  many 
properljr  belonging  to  the. southern  states.  Among  the  beautiful  or  curious  flowering 
plants  aro  the  trtuling  arbutus,  bloodroot,  burr  marigold,  painted  cup,  fringed  gentiaL, 
arethusa,  field  lily,  pond  lily,  pj/xtdajUhera  bailmta,  pitcher  plant,  golden-club,  and 
heloniat  buUata. 

Cldcate. — Proximitv  to  the  Atlantic  on  Its  whole  eastern  and  southern  parts,  and  la 
generally  low  surface  aoove  the  sea,  give  N.  J.  a  ciinuite  of  less  extreme  cold  tlutn  the 
states  inland  in  the  same. latitude,  but  not  less  extreme  heat.  The  southern  cos., 
however,  surrounded  by  sea  waters,  show  less  range  between  extremes  than  other  por- 
tions of  the  state.  Where  fresh  water  joins  the  sea  the  marshes  are  malarious,  and  tbero 
are  some  portions  of  the  lands  overiying  the  trap-rock  dikes  where  water  settles  into 
fissures  below  the  surface  and  gives  rise  to  malarud  diseases.  The  very  rich  alluvial 
lands  of  the  Delaware  were  formerly  more  subject  than  any  other  portions  of  the  state  to 
the  same  class  of  ailments,  but  in  general  have  long  since  become  quite  as  healthful  as 
the  average  of  lands.  As  a  whole  tlie  state  is  eminently  healthful,  and  the  sandstone 
belt  Is  considered  particularly  favorable  to  persons  inclined  to  lung  disease.  The  mean 
winter  temperature  at  Burlington  is  81.22°;  summer,  72.01°;  yearly  mean,  51.94*;  mean 
winter  temperature  at  Newark,  80.75°;  summer,  70.85°;  yearly  mean,  50.60°;  yea^v  BMan 
temperature  at  Sandy  Hook,  49.9°;  av.  annual  rainfall  at  Newaric.  44.69  iiu.OCTQIC 
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Boil  and  Agbioultubb. — The  soils  of  different  parts  of  N.  J.  differ  to  aa  unosual  de- 
gree. On  the  valleTS  of  the  Delaware,  the  Rapldan,  the  Passaic,  and  in  many  vallevs  among 
the  mountains  of  the  n.  part,  the  soil  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  eastern  slope  of  First,  or 
Orange  Mountain,  which  is  a  red  sandstone  formation,  was  remarkable  in  a  state  of  nature 
for  the  variety  and  strength  of  its  forest  vegetation.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
central  part  of  the  stale  is  the  most  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  greater  variety  of  products. 
White  parts  of  the  alluvial  basins  are  rich  enough  to  bear  crops  of  tobacco,  other  sections 
were  originally  so  thin  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  expression — "as  poor  as  the  barrens 
cf  New  Jersey."  But  those  sand-barrens,  as  they  were  called,  have  been  found  well 
adapted  to  fruits  and  vegetable  gardening.  The  geologic  survej  of  the  state  has  called 
attention  to  the  oak  and  pine  lands  of  its  sonthem  port.  Two-ilfths  of  the  area  of  the 
state  B.C.  of  the  marl  belt  is  divided  into  two  classi'S :  the  sands  upon  which  pines  alone 
thriva,  and  those  which  grow  oak  as  well  as  pine,  which  have  more  clay  and  humus. 
The  white  oak  bottoms  are  the  best  parts  of  the  latter.  Tlic  onk  lands  have  been  found 
particularly  susceptible  to  improvement,  and  arc  showing  good  crops  of  grains  as  well 
as  fruits  since  intelligent  Industry  has  been  applied  in  them.  Diuing  the  period  of 
1880-00  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number,  acreage,  and  value  of  the  farms  in 
the  state,  the  totals  in  the  last  year  being:  farms,  30,828;  acreage,  2,662,000;  and  value, 
$159,262,840.  The  cereal,  potato,  and  hay  crops  have  now  an  annual,  value  of  over 
$16,000,000,  with  hay  leading,  nearly  $7,0l>0,000.  The  farm  animals,  with  milch  cows 
leading,  have  a  value  of  about  $15,000,000.  In  special  productions  the  state  ranks  very 
h^h.  Two  counties,  Sussex  and  Warren,  produce  neany  all  the  apple  brandy  made  in 
the  United  States;  three  counties,  Atlantic,  Burlington,  and  Ocean,  yield  about  one- 
half  of  the  entire  cranberry  crop  of  the  country;  Morris  county  Is  widely  noted  for 
the  great  quantity  and  superior  quality  of  its  peaches  and  also  for  Its  great  rose  farms, 
from  which  the  New  York  market  is  principally  supplied;  and  the  sandy  lands,  the  most 
northern  in  the  United  States  where  It  can  be  cultivated  profitably,  yield  large  crops 
of  the  sweet  xratato.  Fruit  and  berries  of  various  kinds  and  general  market  produce 
are  cultivated  in  many  sections  with  large  profit,  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia belne  largely  supplied  therefrom.  Cape  May  county  has  an  interesting  pecu- 
liarity In  its  "  cedar  mines,"  or  sunken  forests,  of  which  the  town  of  Dennlsvllle  is  the 
center.  The  ^'  mines  "  are  swamps  covering  an  area  of  about  10  sq.  mllee.,  and  under- 
laid to  an  unknown  depth  with  immense  prostrate  trees  of  the  white  cedar  variety. 
The  trees  lie  one  across  another,  and  there  are  evidences  that  they  are  the  growth  of 
successive  forests;  that  they  once  grew  in  fresh  water;  and  that  they  died  when  salt 
water  reached  them  either  by  a  subsidence  of  the  land  or  a  rise  of  the  sea.  Some  felt 
by  the  roots  and  are  known  as  "  windfalls,"  others  were  broken  and  are  called  "  break- 
downs." They  are  of  unknown  age;  probably  have  laid  in  the  water  and  mud  for 
several  hundred  years.  The  " breakdowns "  are  the  ones  principally  "mined,"  for 
from  them  Ls  made  a  superior  quality  of  shingles.   The  wood  is  of  a  delicate  pink  color. 

Manufactures,  etc. •New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  foremost  manufacturing  states  in 
the  Union.  Among  her  specialties  may  be  numbered  hats,  in  which  she  ranks  next  to 
Connecticut,  with  an  annual  production  exceeding  9,000,000;  potteries,  in  which  she 
excels  In  quality  and  style  of  finish ;  and  extensive  »lk  and  glass  works.  Newark,  some- 
times called  the  "  Binnincham  of  America,"  Is  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  nearly  2,500  Industrial  establishments,  and  Its  productions 
include  brass  and  Iron  work,  hardware,  machinery,  leather,  hats,  and  jewelry,  valued 
at  over  $93,000,000.  A  novel  and  Interesting  establishment  in  this  city  is  that  of  the 
Celluloid  company,  where  hundreds  of  articles  are  jnade  in  Imitation  of  Ivory,  amber, 
ttnlolse^hell,  malachite,  and  other  precious  materials.  Jersey  City  has  extensive 
stockyards,  abattoirs,  gr^n  elevators,  sugar  refineries,  and  steel  works,  beside  laige  fac- 
tories for  silk  goods,  pottery,  drugs  and  chemicals,  soap,  etc.  The  Colgate  soap  works, 
first  establishea  in  New  York  in  1806,  now  occupy  a  large  area  in  Jersey  City.  It  is 
said  that  ninety  tons  of  rose  leaves  are  shipped  to  this  firm  annually  from  Southern 
France.  Another  old  firm  in  this  city  is  that  of  the  Lorillard  Tobacco  works,  said  also 
to  be  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  America,  having  begun  in  New  York  in  1760;  it  now 
occupies  several  blocks.  Paterson,  besides  its  locomotive  works,  its  numerous  cotton, 
woolen,  velvet,  and  [wper  mills,  has  become  the  foremost  city  In  America  In  silk  manu- 
factures; it  well  merits  its  title  of  the  "  Lyons  of  America,"  with  its  many  silk  mills. 
Elizabeth  has  exteusive  water-tube  steam  boiler  works,  potteries,  and  sewing-machine 
works,  the  latter  being  the  famous  "Singer"  works,  opened  in  1873.  This  company 
has  extensive  works  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  a  factory  in  Australia,  and  one  In  Canada. 
Trenton  makes  more  crockery  and  pottery  than  any  other  American  city.  Its  produc- 
tion In  1890  amounted  to  $4,600,000.  Perth  Amboy  has  terracotta  works  that  produce 
$400,000  worth  of  goods  annually.  Glassboro  has  the  oldest  and  largest  bottle  glass 
factory  in  America;  it  was  founded  in  1775  by  practical  glass  blowers  from  Europe. 
The  same  company  has  factories  at  Camden  and  Salem.  Millville  has  glass  works; 
also  works  for  making  cast  iron  pipes,  lamp-posts,  all  sorts  of  gas  and  water  apparatus. 
Other  cities  having  large  Industrial  establishments  are  New  Brunswlclc,  Passaic.  Bridge- 
ton,  Phillipshurg,  and  Camden,  Bayonne  has  great  petroleum  refineries.  The  U.  S. 
census  of  1800  reported  for  the  entire  state,  9,221  manufacturing  establishments,  employ- 
ing $249,890,428  capital  and  186,901  persons,  paying  $96,509,703  for  wages  and  $188,960,704 
for  materials,  and  having  an  output  valued  at  $3^3,179,017,  giving  It  fifth  rwok  In  value 
of  manu^ictnres.   This  u  one  of  the  foremost  states  in  the  [voauction  of  xinc,  whidi 
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is  mined  at  FrankHn  and  Ogdenebuiv,  and  worked  at  Newark  and  Jersey  City.  The 
lislieries  employ  over  10,000  persons ;  the  annual  production  exceeds  $8,000,000,  toe  most 
Important  Iwtng  the  oyster. 

The  following  partial  list  of  the  products  of  mines  Is  from  the  censiu. reports  of  1690: 


Blncstone  

Sandstone  

Slate  

Granite  

limestone  . , . . . 

SoapBtone  

Infiworial  earth 
Ocher  


Quarriea. 

Coble  ft. 

3 
26 

0 
33 
88 

15,e4» 
'  S,010,81S 

6.374,576 
S8,D5B 
ISOO  Pht.  ts. 
7S  sht.  ts. 
300  oht.  ta. 

Value.     Capital  InveetocL 


18.550 

697,3011 

708.115 

10.925 

108.660 

4]a>,G73 

418,850 

m 

158,680 

1,.M)0 

i.a.'>o 

The  value  of  all  mineral  products  in  1800  exceeded  $8,000,000.  In  1685  the  state 
ranked  second  in  production  of  magnetic  iron  ore  and  fifth  in  clay  products;  and  Sussex 
county  was  the  only  place  In  the  United  States  that  produced  manganiferous  zinc  ore. 

Commerce. — The  metropolis  of  New  York  is  still  the  great  port  of  entry  of  the  U.  S., 
and  still  more  exclusively  of  the  state  of  N,  J.;  so  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
state  shows  as  a  part  of  the  customs  business  of  that  city,  and  Its  commercial 
relations  with  other  states  of  the  Union  also  appear  In  the  statistics  of  the  imports, 
exports,  and  sales  of  the  city  of  New  York.  New  Jersey  has  a  small  foreign  and 
a  large  coasting  trade.  The  series  of  bays  and  sounds  along  the  eastern  coast,  while 
they  fence  in  the  country  from  the  open  sea  by  long  bars  of  sand,  form  broken  Inlets, 
through  which  many  smalt  vessels  can  pass  and  repass.  They  are  called  vartouslv 
Wreck  Pond,  Manuqnan,  Bamepat.  Turtle  G-irt-,  Cold  Spring  Jnlet.  These,  with  the  smafl 
streams,  after  the  Hudson  and  I>elaware,  the  Passaic,  Shark  river,  Toms  river.  Little 
Egg  harbor,  Great  Egg  harbor,  Rarltan  and  Muscanetcong,  which  are  navigable  tidal 
streams,  and  the  "thoroughfares"  In  the  salt  marshes  afford  considerable  extent  of 
inland  navigation,  which  is  Increased  by  the  canals  of  the  state.  The  custom  house 
districts  have  as  ports  of  entry  Perth  Amboy,  Newark,  Great  Egg  harbor,  Burlington, 
and  Bridgeton.  During  the  year  ending  Dec,  18&4,  there  entered  at  the  three  ports, 
Bridgeton,  Newark,  and  Perth  AmlKiy,  m  sailing  and  8  steam  vessels,  belonging  to  the 
foreign  trade,  carrying  27,095  tons  burden;  cleared  from  these  ports  58  salting  and  13 
steam  vessels,  13,560  tons.  The  imports  at  Bridgeton,  Newark,  and  Perth  Amboy 
in  18S)6  aggregated  over  $300,000;  exports  from  Newark  and  Perth  Amboy,  over 
$1,350,000. 

Railroads. — The  state  has  more  railroads  in  proportion  to  Its  territory  than  any 
other  state  excepting  Massachusetts.  Since  1873  the  incorporation  of  railroad  com- 
panies has  been  effected  under  a  general  law,  thus  doing  away  with  the  old  form  of 
special  charters.  The  principal  roads  operating  in  the  state  are  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Erie,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna,  and  Western,  the 
New  York  and  Lone  Branch,  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the  West  Jersey  and 
Seashore,  and  the  West  Shore.  The  total  single-track  mileage  Is  about  2,200  with 
second,  third,  and  fourth  tracks,  ami  sidings,  about  4,500.  The  valuation  of  railroad 
property  is  nearly  $222,000,000,  and  the  state  tax  on  it,  over  $1,500,000. 

Canals. — The  canals  of  New  Jersey  were  once  its  principal  commercial  channels. 
The  Morris  canal,  101  m.  long,  from  Jersey  City  to  the  Delaware  river,  at  Phillipsburg, 
has  always  transported  vast  quantities  of  coal  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  York,  and 
now  belongs  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  company.  By  its  corporation  charter  it  was 
Invested  with  banking  powers,  or  rather.  Its  coiporators  assumed  such  powers  from  the 
indefinite  range  of  the  powers  granted.  It  cost  originally  $14,000,000.  The  Delaware 
and  liaritan  canal  from  New  Brunswick  to  Bordentown,  43  m.  long,  with  a  feeder  to 
Trenton  22  m.,  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  atacost  of  $3,»;i5,287. 
It  has  a  depth  of  8  it.,  a  surface  width  of  75  ft.,  and  has  14  locks.  It  Is  under  lease  to 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  company. 

Bankb.— In  1896  there  were  102  national  banks  in  operation,  with  a  combined  capital 
of  $14,.S95,000,  outstanding  circulation  $.'),5y2,422,  deposits  $52,837,710,  and  reserve 
$13,5.'>!,397  ;  21  state  banks,  with  capital  $l,732,:i00,  deposits  $(5,723,869,  and  resources 
$10,3:i4,2.'{»;  21  loan  and  trust  companies,  capital  $2,100,.345,  deposits  $16,843,78<); 
and  2(t  mutual  savings  hanks,  depositors  154,334,  deposits  $39,635,535,  and  resources 
$43,817. 1 14.  There  were  also  over  320  building  and  loan  associations,  with  nearly  90,000 
shareholders,  over  750,000  shares  In  force,  and  assets  exceeding  $41,000,000. 

RELfoloirs  Denominations.— The  leading  denominations  in  point  of  nnmbersand 
of  organizations  are  the  Methodist  Episco^,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  BapUst, 
Keformed  Dutch,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Friends.  The  state  contains  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  dioceses  of  Newark  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of 
Newark  and  Trenton. 

Education.— The  free  school  system  was  not  introduced  until  1871.  The  cities  have  a 
distinct  organization  of  their  schools  under  the  control  of  city  superintendents,  who,  how- 
ever, are  subject  to  the  state  laws  and  the  direction  of  the  state  superintendent  of  education. 
Eich  CO.  has  a  superintendent.  The  state  board  of  education,  upon  the  application  of 
a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  each  of  the  school  districts  of  a  township,  not  exceeding  4 
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square  miles  in  ares,  may  consolidate  sncfa  dietricta  into  one  scbool  district.  In  each 
consolidated  township  district  there  are  to  be  elected  6  school  trustees,  or  2  from  each 
ward  if  divided  into  wards.  Such  trustees  are  to  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
law  rdiating  to  district  trustees  now  in  force.  Any  city  may  borrow  money,  not  exceed- 
ing in  the  ara;regate  $30,000,  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  buildings  for  schoola,  and  give 
Irands  therefor.  Any  city  may  raise  by  taxation  and  expend  annually  for  current  pur^ 
poses,  a  sum  which,  together  with  the  state  apportionment,  sliall  be  equal  to  $15  per 
capita  of  average  number  enrolled.  Women  are  eligible  for  school  tmstees,  and  may 
vote  at  any  school  meeting  in  the  district  in  which  they  reside. 

The  population  of  school  age  (5-18)  id  1895  was  424,969;  total  enrollment,  274,270; 
avenge  daily  attendance,  172,465;  average  number  days  the  schools  were  kept,  102. 
The  estimated  value  of  all  public  school  property  was  $11,819,712,  and  the  total  amount 
disbursed  for  public  education  was  over  $5,000,000.  The  annual  school  tax  on  all  the 
property  of  the  state  is  2  mills  on  a  dollar.  lu  addition  to  the  fund  raised  annually  by 
this  tax,  X.  J.  has  a  school  fund  valued  in  1896  at  $3,580,274.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  private  schools  was  upward  of  45,000.  For  higher  instruction  there  were  about 
70  public  high  schools  and  about  the  same  number  of  private  secondary  schools,  having 
grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  valued  at  $2,000,000.  The  state  normal  school  for 
teachers,  at  Trenton,  embraces  a  system  of  model  schools  in  which  the  students  are 
trained  in  the  respective  departments  of  school  teaching.  The  Famnm  preparatory 
school  at  Beverly  prepares  students  to  enter  the  normal  school,  or  for  the  practice  of 
business.  Newark  has  a  normal  school  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  for  the 
taty  schools,  and  a  training  school ;  Hoboken,  Paterson,  and  Jersey  City,  normal  classes. 
Free  evening  schools  are  held  in  many  of  the  lai^  cities.  Districts  raising  not  less  than 
$1000  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  or  schools  for  industrial  education,  or- for  adding 
such  education  to  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  public  schools,  receive  a  like  amount 
from  the  state,  and  an  annual  appropriation,  equal  to  that  appropriated  by  the  district, 
not  exceeding  $5000  in  any  one  year.  The  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  state 
oi^Dlzed,  in  1^7,  a  council  to  advance  educational  interests.  State,  district,  and  local 
teachers'  reading  circles  are  entliuaiastically  supported.  Plalnfield  la  the  headquarters 
of  the  Chautauqua  Univ.  (q.  v.).  The  [nstltutiona  for  superior  instruction  Include 
Princeton  university,  chartered  as  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1746  and  made  a  imlver- 
sityin  1896  (see  New  Jersey,  College  of);  Ruteers  college  (q.  v.),  at  New  Brunswick,  with 
which  is  connected  the  State  agricultural  ana  mechanical  college  as  a  scientific  school; 
St.  Benedict's  college  {R.  C),  at  Newark;  Seton  Hall  college  (R.  C  ),  at  South  Orange; 
the  Stevens  institute  of  technology,  at  Hoboken;  the  John  C.  Green  school  of  science, 
connected  with  Princeton  university;  the  Newark  technical  school;  TlieoloRical  semi- 
nary of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Princeton;  Theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed 
church.  New  Brunswick;  Drew  theological  semina^  (M.  E.),  Madison;  theological 
school  of  the  Newark  Presbytery  ((lerman),  Bloomfiem;  Evelyn  college  for  women, 
Princeton;  Peddle  institute,  Hightstown;  Blair  Presbyterian  academy,  Blalrstown; 
Classical  academy,  Belvldere;  and  the  Hasbrouck  institute,  Jersey  City.  Other  high 
grade  institutious  are  the  Moutclalr  military  academy;  the  S'ewark  academy;  the  Law- 
renceville  school;  St.  Bartholomew's  school,  Morristown;  Collegiate  institute,  Newton; 
Pennington  seminary;  PatetBon  classical  and  scientific  school;  St.  Peter's  college  (R.  C), 
Jersey  City;  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (R.  C),  Hoboken;  the  Pingry  school,  Eliza- 
beth; Freehold  institute;  Institute  of  the  Holy  Angels,  Fort  I^ee;  Van  Rensselaer  semi- 
nary, Burlington;  St.  Joseph's  academy,  Bordentown;  Ivy  Hall  school,  Bridgeton; 
Centenary  collegiate  institute,  Hackettstown ;  Mount  Holly  academy;  Dearlwrn-Morgan 
school,  Orange;  Friends'  high  school,  Moorestown;  and  the  Holaoken  academy. 

In  16t>6  there  were  tt4  libraries  of  1000  volumes  and  upward  each,  with  an  aggregate 
of  801,152  Imand  Tolnroes  and  about  120,000  pamphlets.  Besides  the  college  Hbrarles 
and  those  of  the  state  at  Trenton  and  the  New  Jersey  historical  society  at  Newark, 
there  are  libraries  in  nearly  all  the  state  Institutious,  In  many  of  the  public  acliools,  and 
lain^  public  ones  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns.  The  various  publications  aggr^te 
about  400. 

Government,  Bra — The  capitol  is  Trenton,  The  governor,  treasurer,  comptroller, 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  elected  for  three  years ;  the  secretary  of 
slate,  who  is  also  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  nttornoy-general.  ailtt  adjutant-geo- 
eral  for  five  years.  The  governor  receives  a  salary  of  $10,000.  The  legislature,  meeting 
annually,  and  unlimited  as  to  session,  is  composed  of  twenty-one  senators,  elected  for 
three  years,  and  sixty  representatives,  elected  for  one  year  ;  salary,  $600  a  year.  State 
elections  are  held  annually,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The 
right  to  vote  at  general  elections  necessitates  n  previous  residence  of  one  year  in  the 
state  and  five  months  in  the  county.  The  registration  of  voters  is  required.  New  bal- 
lot laws  based  ou  the  Australian  system  (q. v.)  were  adopted  in  1890.  In  1884,  a  wom- 
an suffrage  amendment  secured  twentr-four  out  of  twenty-seven  votes.  The  National 
Ouard  comprises  seven  regimentsof  inl^antry,  three  battalions,  two  batteries,  and  several 
gUD  dctacliments,  and  aggregates  4282  men.  Annual  encampments  are  mad.e  at  the 
state  camp-ground  at  Sea  Girt,  where  muchaliention  is  paid  to  rifle  practice,  volley  fir- 
ing and  skirmish  drills.  The  State  Arseiinl  occupies  the  old  State  Prison,  built  in  1797. 
The  New  Jersey  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  establislied  In  Newark  In  1*363.  was  re* 
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moved  to  Kemmy  in  1888.  The  toUl  available  force  In  time  of  war  is  886,278.  During 
the  civil  Tear  this  state  furnished  88,905  men  to  the  union  army,  which  was  10,057  more 
than  her  quota  and  within  10,501  of  her  entire  available  force.  Daring  the  Berolution- 
ary,  the  Mexican,  and  the  Civil  wars  the  state  was  honored  in  exceptional  achievements 
by  her  representatives,  and  her  soil  and  her  sons  have  fnmiBhed  the  subjects  of  some  of 
the  most  tJirilHng  and  weighty  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

JuDlciART. — The  distinction  between  courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity  Is  still  main- 
tained in  New  Jersey.  All  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  7  years, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate.  The  first,  or  lower  courts,  are  the  co.  courts  of 
common  pleas  and  oyer  and  terminer,  consisting  of  a  single  judge;  an  orphan's  court, 
and  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace.  Next  above  is  the  supreme  court, 
which  makes  the  circuit  of  the  state,  and  la  composed  of  a  chief-Justice  (salary,  $10,000) 
and  8  associates,  who  receive  $9000  each.  A  pren^tlve  court  Is  presided  over  by  the 
chancellor  alone.  The  court  of  errors  and  appeals  in  the  last  resort  is  composed  of  the 
chancellor,  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  Q  judges  specially  appointed.  The 
pardoning  power  ia  vested  in  the  chancellor,  6  judges,  and  the  governor,  but  is  not  exer- 
cised without  the  sanction  of  the  governor.    The  chancellor  receives  a  salary  of  $10,000. 

Laws,  etc.— By  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  for  that  purpose,  the  lot 
and  bull  Jing  thereon,  which  is  occupied  as  a  residence  and  owned  by  a  debtor,  who  Is  a 
householder  and  has  a  family,  are  exempt  by  law  from  sale  or  execution,  to  the  value  of 
$1000.  AH  wearing  apparel  of  the  debtor  and  h!s  family  and  personal  property  amount- 
ing to  the  value  of  $200  are  similarly  exempt,  except  for  tlie  purchase-money  therefor.  A 
wife  holds  property  acquired  before  marriage  free  from  control  of  her  husband  or  liability 
for  his  debts.  If  over  21  years  of  age,  she  may  make  a  will,  but  cannot  dispose  of  any 
Interest  to  which  her  husband  would  be  entitled  by  law  at  bef  death-  If  living  with  her 
husband,  she  cannot  convey  her  real  property  without  his  consent.  The  grounds  for  dl- 
TOTce  are  adultery  and  wllfol  desertion  for  'iyears.  A  county  option  and  wn^  license  bill 
was  passed  in  1888,  but  repealed  in  1889.  The  minimum  license  in  towns,  under  the  new 
act,  IB  $100,  and  $230  In  cities.  On  the  application  of  one-fifth  of  the  legal  voters  in  any 
towusdiip  or  city,  a  special  election  must  be  ordered  by  the  court,  at  whieb  the  amount 
of  the  license  fee  may  be  raised  to  any  figure  a  majority  of  the  voters  may  determhio. 
Such  elections  may  not  be  held  oftener  than  once  in  o  years.  Offenders  must  be  tried  be- 
fore a  jury;  and  a  second  conviction  forever  incapacitates  the  convicted  party  from  ob- 
taining a  license.  The  legal  and  only  rate  of  interest  is  8  per  cent.  The  penalty  for 
usury  is  forfeiture  of  entire  interest.  A  foreign  will  directing  the  sale  of  land  in  the 
state  has  the  same  effect  as  if  filed  originally  in  the  state.  A  slate  board  of  agriculture 
was  established  in  1886,  and  a  board  of  health  and  bureau  of  vital  statistics.  Each  ciiy 
and  township  Is  required  to  have  local  boards  of  health.  The  riparian  lands  are  under 
special  commissioners,  and  the  maximum  price  of  these  lands  was  fixed  by  law  in  1869. 
The  prices  range  from  20-80  cts.  per  foot,  on  unimproved  bcacfaes,  to  $50  on  the  bay  of 
New  York  and  the  Hudson  river.  The  real  and  pmonal  estate  of  manufacturing  cor- 
porations ia  taxed  the  same  as  real  and  personal  estate  of  individuals.  Twelve  hours  is 
a  t^nil  day's  labor  on  all  street  railways  and  elevated  railroads. 

Tlie  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows :  1788,  6  votes  for  Washington  for 
pres.,  5  for  John  Jay  for  vice-pres.,  and  one  for  John  Adams  for  vice-pres. ;  1792,  'Wash- 
iiwtoaand  Adams,  7  :'1796,  Adams  and  Thos.  Pinckney,  7;  1800,  Adams  and  C.  C- 
Pinckney,  7  ;  1804,  Jefferson  and  George  Clinton,  8 ;  1806,  Haaison  and  Oeoi:ge  Clinton, 
8 ;  1813,  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Ingersoll,  8 ;  1814,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  8 ;  1820,  Mon- 
roe and  Tompkins,  8 ;  1824,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  8  ;  1828,  Adams  and  Rush,  8 ;  1832, 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  8 ;  1630,  Harrison  and  Granger,  6  ;  1840,  Harrison  and  Tyler, 
8 ;  1844,  Clay  and  Frelingbuysen,  7 ;  1848.  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  7 ;  1852,  Pierce  and 
King,  7;  1856,  Buchanan  and  Breckcnridge,  7 ;  1860,  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  4,  Douglas 
and  H.  V.  Johnson,  8  ;  1864,  McClellan  and  Pendleton,  7  ;  1868,  Seymour  and  Blair,  7  ; 
1872,  Grant  and  Wilson,  9 ;  1876,  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  9 ;  1880.  Hancock  and  Bog- 
liab,  9  ;  1884,  Cleveland  and  Hendricks.  9 1  1888.  Clevehuid  and  Thurman.  9  j  im, 
Cleveland  and  Stevenson,  10;  1896,  McKInley  and  Hobart,  10. 

Charitable  Institutions.— There  is  a  state  board  of  charities,  apart  of  whose  dntles 
is  to  visit  the  state  institutions,  those  of  the  counties,  and  private  incorporate  benevo- 
lences. Care  and  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  provided  out  of  the  state  at 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  until  1883,  when  a  state  institution  was  completed  at  Trenton  at 
a  cost  of  $49,266,  The  blind  are  taken  care  of  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  institu- 
tions at  a  cost  of  about  $14,000perannum.  There  are  a  state  training  school  for  feeble- 
minded children  and  a  state  institution  for  feeble-minded  women,  both  at  Vineland. 
The  home  for  disabled  soldiers  at  Eeamy  Is  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  from 
$30,000  to  $40,000.  The  home  for  soldiers'  children,  formerly  maintained,  has  been 
closed,  after  having  executed  Its  trust  in  educating  and  providing  homes  for  them.  An 
act  for  the  establishment  of  orphan  asylums  was  enacted  Mar.  9,  1877,  providing  that 
any  5  or  more  persons  may  form  themselves  Into  an  orphan  asylum  assertion  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving,  supporting,  and  educating  orphan  children,  under  snch  name  as 
they  may  choose,  after  being  duly  incorporated  under  the  further  provisions  of  the  act. 
Such  private  associations  are  believed  to  be  a  more  efficient  means  of  providing  for  the 
orphans  In  each  locality  than  state  institutions.  An  Industrial  school  for  girls  at  Trenton 
is  maintained  by  the  state.  A  state  reform  school  for  juvenile  delinquents  is  located  at 
Jamesbui^  in  Middlesex  co.,  on  a  farm  of  490  acres.   The  city  of  Newark  also  maintains 
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«  reformatory  home  at  Verona.  The  old  state  lunatic  asylum  la  at  Trenton.  The  state 
pays  $1  per  week  for  every  co.  patient  in  addition  to  what  each  co.  is  obliged  to  pay  for 
those  it  sends.  Tbe  Institution  derives  a  revenue  from  the  care  of  private  patients  who 
are  sent  to  It.  Tbe  new  asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Morrfstown  is  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tnres  for  the  purpose  in  Uie  country,  having  cost  about  $2,500,000.  It  will  accommodate 
upward  of  1,000  patients.  Tbe  state  prison  Is  at  Trenton.  In  1884  the  legislature  passed 
a  bill  abolishing  contract  convlct-Iabor  in  the  prison.  The  inmates  must  now  be  em- 
ployed upon  goods  used  in  institutions  under  state  control,  on  the  public-account  system, 
or  the  piece-price  plan.  A  system  of  releasing  certain  Inmates  of  the  state  prison  on 
parole  has  been  in  operation  since  1801.  Persons  under  Id  years  of  age  confined  In  co. 
Institutions  must  be  kept  separate  from  older  prisoners. 

Finances.  ~  The  state  is  In  a  prosperous  financial  condition.  The  total  bonded 
debt,  Oct.  SI,  189e,  was  $605,000,  and  tbe  state  had  sinking  fund  holdings  and  other 
assets  exceeding  its  entire  liabilities  by  more  than  $i!00,000.  There  is  no  floating  debt, 
and  no  state  tax  has  been  levied  for  many  years.  The  treasury  receipts  exceed  $2,000,000 
per  annum,  of  which  over  $1,000,000  Is  derived  from  tax  on  railroad  corpoi-ations,  and 
over  $700,000  from  that  on  nuscelUmeous  corporations.  The  valuation  of  property  In 
the  state,  .1896,  was  $840,767,770,  and  the  valuation  of  taxable  property,  $704,428,048. 
The  outstanding  war  debt,  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  bonded  Indebtolness,  la 
b^ng  reduced  by  annual  payments.  By  an  act  of  the  l^slature,  passed  in  180S,  all  bonds, 
securities.  Improvement  certificates  and  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  heretofore  or 
hereafter  issued  by  the  State,  or  by  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  borough,  soliool 
district,  or  other  municipality  of  tbe  State,  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  any 
purpose. 

FoPDLATioK.  — Slavery  existed  in  New  Jersey  for  nearly  a  centnry,  but  in  1820  an 
act  was  passed  giving  freedom  to  all  children  bom  of  slave  parents  after  certain  dates, 
and  whereas  there  had  been  over  12,000  slaves  in  1800,  In  1860  there  were  but  eighteoi 
remaining.  In  1790,  184,139— 11,42S  slave,  2762  free  col'd;  1800,211,140-12,422  slave, 
4402  free  col'd;  1820,  277,426—7557  slave,  12,460  free  col'd:  1840,  373,306—674  slave, 
21,044  free  col'd;  1850,  480,555—236  slave,  28,810  free  col'd;  1860,  672,036—18  slave. 
25,818  free  col'd;  1870,  90e,09&-80^658  col'd:  1880,  1,181,116;  1800,  1,444,088.  There  are 
21  Cos. ;  for  pop.  1890,  see  Census  Tables,  Vol.  X  v .  Hudson  and  Essex  cos.  contain 
nearly  two-thinls  of  the  entire  German  pop.  of  the  state,  and  Hudson  co.  more  than 
one-^lrd  of  the  entire  Irish  pop.  The  largest  cities,  1600,  were,  Newark,  181,630; 
Jersey  City,  163,003;  Paterson,  78,347 ;  Camden,  58,313;  Hoboken,  43,ft48;  Trenton, 
67,458;  Elizabeth,  37,7ft4;  Biyonne,  19,0:^3;  Orange,  18,844,  New  Brunswick,  18,60;i; 
East  Orange,  13,282:  Atlantic  City,  13,055;  Passaic,  13,028;  Bridgeton,  11,424:  Plain- 
field,  11,26^  and  MUlvIUe,  10,002.  The  towns  and  Tillages  within  a  radius  of  20  m.  of 
New  York  have  been  well  described  as  the  dorniitorles  of  that  city. 

See  histories  by  Gordon  (Trenton,  1834)  and  by  Smith  (Burlington,  1865) ;  Document* 
relating  to  the  Coloitiid  Hudori/  of  the  State  o/  Kcw  Jertey  (11  vols.,  Newark,  1880-88), 
edited  by  Whitehead;  Elmer's  The  GonsiUutmu  and  Government  of  the  Province  and  State  o) 
New  Jersey  (Newark,  1872);  Whitehead's  Ea^  Jersey  vnder  the  Proprietary  Govemmtnt 

i Newark,  1875) ;  Minulea  of  the  Coimeil  of  Safety  of  the  Stale  of  New  Jersf-y  (Jersey  City, 
872);  NewJersei,  Archives,  16  vols.,  1631-1755  (N.  J.  Hist.  Soc.),  etc. 

HEW  JEBSET,  COIXEOX  OF,  uow  called  Princeton  University,  and  situated  In  the 
town  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  founded  through  the  exertions  of  some  leading  members 
of  tbe  Synod  of  New  York  —  which  tlien  included  many  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
In  New  Jersey — under  charters  granted,  1746,  hj  acting  governor  Hamilton,  and, 
1748,  with  more  liberal  provisions  by  Govemcir  Belcher.  It  was  opened,  1747,  at 
Ellzabethtown;  was  removed  to  Newark,  and  thenceto  Princeton,  1767,  where  a  large 
building  was  erected  and  named  Nassau  hall,  in  honor  of  William  III.,  of  the  house  of 
Nassau.  Tbls  building  was  used  as  a  barrack  and  hospital  by  both  American  and  British 
soldiers  during  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  At  the  battle  of  Princeton,  the  British 
troops  made  a  stand  within  its  walls,  and  were  driven  out  by  Washington's  advance. 
Tbe  continental  congress  met  in  it  in  1783,  and  attended  the  commencement  of  that  year 
In  company  with  Washington,  who  presented  50  guineas  to  the  trustees  to  aid  in  repalr- 
Ingthe  damages  occasioned  by  the  battle.  The  money  was  used  for  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Washington  —  painted  by  the  elder  Peale  —  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  a  large  gilt  frame, 
banging  In  the  prayer-hal!,  from  which  the  portrait  of  George  III.  had  been  shot  away 
byacannon  ball  during  the  assault.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  after  the  revolution 
In  raising  funds  and  repairing  the  buildings,  but  the  institution  revived  under  its  able 
presidents,  and  excepting  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  when  Its  income  and  the  number 
<tf  its  students  diminished,  it  has  made  steady  progress.  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  the 
first  president.  Rev.  Aaron  Burr  the  second,  Jonathan  Edwards  the  third,  Dr.  Wlther- 
spoon  —a  member  of  the  continental  congress,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence—  the  sixth;  Dr.  Maclean,  the  tenth,  honored  for  his  lifelong  efficient  and  varied 
service  in  the  coll.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  who  came  from  Queen's  Coll.,  Belfast,  Ireland, 
the  head  of  the  institution  from  1868  to  1888,  greatly  advanced  Its  Interests  by  his  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  able  instructions,  and  skillful  administration.  During  his 
presidency  the  faculty  was  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  students  greatly  increased; 
commodious  and  elegant  buildings  were  erected  and  new  studies  Introduced,  the  school 
of  science  established,  and  more  than  $2,200,000  contributed  for  various  objects  designed 
to  IncreMe  the  efficiency  of  the  coll.   Of  this  large  sum  $1,856,000  was  given  by  Mr. 
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John  C.  Green  and  by  his  legatees,  since  his  death,  In  carrving  ont  his  wishes.  Among 
the  other  large  donors  are  Messrs.  N.  N.  Halstead,  Robert  Bonner,  Henry  6.  Marquand, 
William  Lihbey,  R.  L.  and  A.  Stuart,  James  Lennox,  and  John  I,  Blair. 

The  grounds,  including  an  extensive  purchase  made  in  1889,  cover  225  acres,  beaati- 
f  ulty  lath  oat,  comprising  hilly  ground,  expanses  of  meadow  and  woodland,  and  adorned 
by  avenuesof  venerable  elms,  notably  that  known  as  "  McCosh's  Walk."  The  buildings, 
42  in  number,  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  are,  wltli  few  exceptions,  grouped  around  Kassau 
hall,  and  near  the  main  street  of  the  town.  The  library,  Marquand  chapel,  which  con- 
tains a  mural  statue  of  Sr.  McCosh,  the  John  C.  Green  school  of  science,  Witherspoon, 
Brown,  B^ir  and  Alexander  halls,  are  conspicuous  for  architectural  beauty.  Kassau 
hall  erected  in  1756  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1802,  and  1855,  is  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  college.  Clio  and  Whig  halls,  old  buildings  devoted  to  literary  soci- 
eties, have  been  replaced  by  handsome  structures.  Some  of  the  other  buildings  are  West 
college,  Dickinson,  Reunion,  Edwards  and  Murray  halls,  Halsted  observatory,  Biological 
laboratory,  Chancellor  Green  library,  and  the  gymnasium.  The  library,  contalninK 
about  110,000  vols.,  Is  particularly  rich  in  works  on  mathematics,  physics,  natural 
and  mental  science,  philology,  and  literature.  The  library  of  the  theolnclcal  school  con- 
tains over  60,000  vols.  The  museum  of  geology  and  arcbsBoIoey,  in  Nassau  ball,  con- 
tains large  collections,  and  the  school  of  science  is  equally  rich  in  the  department  of 
biology.  The  museum  of  historic  art  contains  the  celebrated  Trumbull-Prlme  collection 
of  pottery,  and  the  Mainion  collection  of  Assyrian  antiquities.  Halsted  observatory 
contains,  as  Its  special  instrument,  an  equatorial  of  23  ins.  aperture  and  80  ft.  focal 
length.  An  observatory  of  instruction  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  students.  Ther« 
is  a  mstfnetlc  observatory,  used  by  the  school  of  englneeHng,  and  there  are  well- 
equipped  physical,  chemical,  mineralogical,  and  histological  laboratories. 

The  academic  departments  are  those  of  philosophy,  of  language  and  literature,  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science.  The  John  C.  Green  school  of  science  includes  a 
couree  in  civil  engineering.  During  junior  and  senior  years  many  studies  are  elective. 
In  exceptional  cases,  undergraduate  students,  not  members  of  the  r^ular  classes,  nor 
candidates  for  a  degree,  are  admitted  to  college  privileges,  and  allow^  to  take  special 
courses.  Examinations  for  admission  to  the  college  are  held  In  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  simultaneously  with  the  entrance  examinations  at  Princeton.  There 
are  90  endowed  scholarships,  4  special  funds,  7  fellowships,  and  a  number  of  competitive 
scholarships;  also  6  tmlverslty  fellowships  open  to  the  graduates  of  any  American  college. 
The  Cliosophic  and  American  Whig  literary  societies  have  for  more  than  a  century  added 
greatly  to  the  attractive  power  and  usefulness  of  the  college.  Princeton  theological 
seminary  (Presbyterian),  closely  associated  with  the  college,  occupies  several  buildings 
near  by.  It  was  organized  in  1812  and  chartered  In  1822.  Its  course  of  study  is  three 
years.  In  1887-88  it  had  10  resident  and  non-resident  instructors  and  138  students. 
The  college  Is  governed  by  a  self-perpetuatine  lioard  of  27  trustees,  with  the  governor 
of  the  state  as  president  ex-officio,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  president  of  the  college.  Al- 
though the  college  is  not  under  direct  Presbyterian  control,  the  majority  of  Its  instructors, 
trustees,  and  students  are  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  church:  but  it  is  open  to  all 
denominations.  Religious  instruction  is  given  weekly  to  all  the  classes.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  graduates  have  entered  the  ministry.  The  faculty,  1896-97,  numbered 
82.  There  were  8  fellows,  115  graduate  students,  548  undergraduates  In  the  academic 
department,  and  374  scientific  students,  a  total  of  1045;  Pres.,  Rev.  Francis  Landey 
Patton,  D.D.  The  college  celebrated  its  sesquicentcnnlal  in  October,  1896,  with  exer- 
cises extending  over  three  days.  On  the  22d  President  Patton  announced  the  change 
of  name  to  IMnceton  university,  by  authority  of  the  l^islatnre,  and  the  receipt  of 
gifts  aggregating  $1,858,201  in  Talu% 

VSW  JKB8XT  ISA.   See  Bed  Root. 

NEW  JEBtTBALEK  CHtTACH.    See  Swedenboro. 

HEW  JOHORE',  formerly  Tan  jong  Putrl,  a  Malay  settlement  on  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Malay  peninsula.  Here  the  rajah  or  tummongong  of  Johore,  who  is  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  occasionally  resides.  The  climate  is  healthy;  large  quantlltes  of 
gambir  and  pepper  are  raised  in  the  vicinity;  saw-mills  on  au  extensive  scale  are  In 
operation,  vessels  of  the  largest  draught  can  approach  close  to  the  shore.  The  valu- 
able timbers  of  these  immense  forests  are  yet  scarcely  known.  Pop.  in  the  New  Johore 
territory  about  20,000,  chiefly  Chinese. 

HEW  KEHT,  a  CO.  In  e.  Virginia,  having  the  Broad  York  river,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony  rivers,  for  its  n.  e.  boundary;  and  the  Chtckabominy 

river  for  Its  s.  and  s.w.  boundary;  210  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  5511,  chiefly  of  American  birth, 
includ.  colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  largely  covered  with  forests.  Its  soil 
is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  produces  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  soighum.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  ralsea.   Co.  seat,  New  Kent. 

HEW  liUSk'BX,   See  Laitark. 

SEW  £EBANOII,  a  town  in  Columbia  co.,  N.  T.;  on  the  Lebanon  Springs  rail- 
road; 18  m.  from  Chatham  Four  Comers,  and  24  m,  s.  e.  of  Albany.   It  Inclndes 
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the  villages  of  Moiint  lyjbanon,  Lebanon  Springs,  Tlldens,  New  Lebanon  Center,  West 
Lebanon,  and  Nuw  Brii;iin.  The  Shaker  village  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  inhabited  by  nearly 
600  peraoiu  ownine  al/out  4,000  acres  of  land,  whicli  Ibey  industriously  cultirate,  and  store 
tlieir produce  in  8  Ev^ms.  one  of  wfaldi,  built  of  stone,  is  196  X  50  ft.,  and  said  to  be  the 
best  in  tlie  coui-try.  Tbey  live  in  8  dwelling  houses,  and  have  26  workshops,  2  seed 
cstablishments.saw  and  grist  mills,  and  manufactories  of  chairs,  brooms,  aiiu  baskets. 
A  kind  of  cider  apple-sauce  is  made  and  largely  exported.  Thev  are  specially  occupied 
in  preserving  garden  seeds  and  preparing  extracts  of  roots  aaa  herbs,  the  aiiuual  pro 
duction  being  about  200,000  lbs.  They  have  a  laboratory-,  and  a  large  meeting-house. 
Lebanon  Springs  Is  a  summer  resort  noted  for  its  thermal  spring,  the  hirgeat  of  which 
discharges  l6  barrels  of  water  per  minute,  with  a  uniform  temperature  of  78°  at  all  sea- 
Boaa.  It  supplies  what  the  balha  require,  and  the  water-power  for  8  mills,  which  are  run 
the  year  rouud.  It  has  a  number  of  first-cla&a  hotels.  In  the  town  is  a  factory  where 
thermomfters  and  barometers  are  made,  said  to  be  the  first  established  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  also  an  extensive  manufactory  of  medicines,  with  a  glass-factory  under 
the  same  management.  The  manufacture  of  vinegar  is  among  the  industries,  and  it  has 
several  churches,  public  schools,  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  etc.   Fop.  '90,  1766. 

ITEW  LE'OIT,  named  from  the- missionary  Dirgo  de  Leon,  one  of  the  states  of  Mexico. 
It  is  traveised  by  Ibe  rivers  Salado,  San  Juan  ami  Del  Tigre;  has  an  area  of  2^,592 
sq.  m. ;  pop.,  estimated,  '98,  204,000.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  the  soil 
fertile,  and  the  climate  healthy.  Lead,  gold,  silver,  and  salt  are  found  within  its  limits. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  state  have  suffered  in  their  development  by  many  military 
dtstarban(»B.  The  capital  is  Monterey,  and  other  chief  towns  are  Florida,  SaJUllo,  and 
Ijanarea. 

NEW  LONDON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Connecticut,  bordering  on  Rhode  Island,  and  bounded  s. 
by  Long  Island  sound  and  the  Atlantic,  aud  s.w.  by  the  Connecticut  river;  drained  also 
by  the  Thames,  Tantic,  Shetncket,  and  Quinnebaug  rivers ;  intersected  by  the  New  ToHe, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford,  the  New  England,  and  the  Central  Vermont  railroads,  and 
by  several  of  their  branch  lines;  about  ml  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  76,634,  chiefly  of  American 
birth,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  very  hilly,  but  not  rugged ;  the  soil  is  only  moder- 
ately fertile;  oats,  Indian  com,  potatoes  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples;  the  sloping 
liills  give  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle.  Extensive  granite  quarries  are  found  near  New 
London.  Water-power  Is  furnished  in  abundance  by  the  streams^  and  there  are  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  furnltur^  floor,  articles  of  india-rubber, 
paper,  flsh  oil,  and  other  productions.   Co.  seats,  New  Lcmdon  and  Norwich. 

NEW  LONDON,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  New  London  co..  Conn, ; 
on  the  Thames  river  about  three  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  the  New  En^and,  and  the  Central  Ver- 
mont railroads;  51  miles  e.  of  New  Haven.  The  city  was  founded  in  1040  under  the 
name  of  Nanmeag;  received  Its  present  name  In  1668;  and  was  Incorporated  as  a  city  In 
1784.  It  is  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  hills  that  rise 
behind  it,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor,  defended  by  Fort  Trumbull  (garrisoned)  and 
Fort  G-riswold  (not  garrisoned),  the  latter  the  scene  of  a  massacre  by  British  troops  In 
1781.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  above  the  city  la  a  U.  S.  naval  station.  The 
city  conteina  a  public  park,  Williams  memorial  institute  for  girls,  Buikely  school  for 
boys,  public  library,  New  London  County  historical  society  library,  hospital,  gas  and 
electric  light  plants,  electric  street  railroads,  and  national,  state,  and  savings  banks.  It 
has  direct  communication  with  New  York  city  by  steamboat;  waterworks  supplied  from 
lAke  Eonomoe,  6  miles  distant;  about  12  churches;  and  daily,  weekly,  and  quarierly 
periodicals;  and  large  summer  hotels.  The  principal  industrial  establishments  are  silk 
mills,  woolen  mills,  shoe  factory,  iron  foundry,  cotton  gin  factory,  printing  press  works, 
and  boiler  and  machine  shops.  New  London  was  formerly  one  of  the  noted  whale 
ftihery  ports.  The  river  la  here  crossed  by  the  longest  drawbridge  yet  constructed, 
completed  in  1890.  The  city  has  an  assessed  properiy  valuation  of  over  $9,300,000 ; 
owns  the  waterworks  plant  and  the  Groton  ferry;  and  continues  to  Import  foreign 
merchandise  In  considerable  quantities.  It  is  a  delightful  place  of  residence,  and  a 
popular  resort  in  summer.   Pop.  '90,  18»757. 

NEW  lUDBID,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  3.e.  boundary, 
separating  It  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  the  Little  river  for  Its  s.:  and  drained  by 
White  river;  620  aq,  m,:  pop.  '90,  9317,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  Includ.  colored.  Its 
sorfoce,  now  diTersIfied  by  svramps,  prairie  land,  and  bayous,  was  considerably  lowered 
in  the  central  portion  by  the  earthquake  of  lSU-12,  forming  a  Urge  Uke.  It  has 
another  lake  In  the  w  portion,  and  its  soil  la  very  fertile.  Com  and  pork  are  raised, 
and  there  Is  good  pastun^^  for  live  stock.   Co.  seat,  New  Madrid. 

NEW  lUDBID,  city  and'co.  seat  of  New  Madrid  co.,  Mo.;  on  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  railroad:  ST  miles  s.w.  of  Cairo,  HI.,  and  280  miles  s.e. 
of  Jefferson  city.  It  was  settled  in  1780  by  Spaniards  from  Louisiana,  and  has  suffered 
severely  from  earthquakes,  nearly  all  of  the  original  town  having  been  destroyed  by 
them.  The  city  is  In  the  rich  eora-growing  region  of  the  state,  and  has  a  larfK  river 
commerce  In  gr^n,  com,  lumber,  live  stock,  and  market  produce,  much  of  which  is 
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■hipped  down  tbe  river  to  Boathem  cIUsb.  It  has  manufactories  of  lumber,  public  higtk 
school,  sereral  ehnndies,  and  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  'DO,  1,196. 

HEW  KAITOV.   See  Halton. 

BXWKAH,  Edward.  1801-7e ;  b.  England ;  founded  the  Eniomdiogieai  Magaeine  in 
1888,  and  the  JEhtonM^oi^  in  1840.  In  the  latter  year  he  hennbudness  as  a  printer  and 
publidier  in  London,  retiring  in  1809.  He  edited  tbe  Zootegt^  in  1848,  and  the  PhyMe- 
giat  in  1844.  He  published  a  Hilary  of  BritUh  FernB,  1840;  The  Itmet  Hunt&rt,  or 
BnUmolom/  in  Verae,  1868;  j1  Dietionary  of  Britiah  Birds,  1866;  ISuairaM  Bi^arp  of 
Britiah  Motha.  1869;  and  muatraied  Hiatory  of  Britiah  BuUerJUea,  1871.  Bis  researches 
vere  specially  devoted  to  the  study  of  insects  lujurious  to  vegetation. 

HEWXAir,  Francis,  d.  1660  ;  b.  Englaod  ;  settled  in  New  Hampshire  in  1688,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Connecticut.  He  was  secretary  of  New  Haven  colony  in  the 
admlQistration  of  Gov.  Theophilus  Ei\toD,  and  was  an  assistant  in  1653,  in  which  rear 
he  went  to  Manhattan  as  a  commissioner  for  the  colony  to  demand  reparation  from 
Gk>T.  Stuyvesant  for  damages  inflicted  upon  the  New  Haven  people  by  the  Dutch.  He 
was  one  of  tbe  commissioners  of  the  confederation  of  colonies  in  1654  to  1658^  and 
ntcceeded  Eaton  as  governor  in  the  latter  year,  retaining  the  office  till  his  death. 

RXWlUUf,  Fbancis  WnxiAM,  brotlier  of  John  Henry,  was  b.  in  London  in  1806^ 
and  educated  at  the  school  of  EaMng.  Thence  he  passed  to  Worcester  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  obtained  first-class  honors  tn  cIiisfIcs  and  mathematics  in  1826,  and,  in  tbe 
same  year,  a  fellowship  in  Baliol  college.  This  fellowship,  however,  he  resigned ;  and 
he  with^w  from  the  university  in  1830,  nt  the  approach  of  the  lime  for  Uking  the 
degree  of  h.a.,  declining  the  subscription  to  the  89  articles  which  was  required  from 
candidates  for  tbe  degree.  After  a  lengthened  tour  in  tlie  east  he  was  appointed  classical 
tutw  in  Bristol  college,  1834.  In  1840  he  accepted  a  ^milar  professor^rp  in  Manchester 
Kew  college,  and,  in  1846,  his  great  reputation  for  acholarHmp  and  his  general  accom- 
plishments led  to  bis  being  appointed  to  tlie  chair  of  Latin  in  University  college,  London, 
which  be  held  till  1863.  During  all  this  time  he  was  not  only  an  active  contributor 
to  numerous  literary  and  scientific  periodicals,  and  to  various  branches  of  ancient  and 
modem  literature,  but  he  also  maintained  a  leading  part  In  the  controversies  on  reli- 
gion, In  which  he  took  the  line  directly  opposite  to  that  chosen  by  his  elder  brother,  being 
no  less  ardent  as  a  disciple  of  the  extreme  rationalistic  school  than  John  Heni;  Newman 
of  tiie dogmatical.  These  opinions,  and  the  system  founded  upon  them,  farm  the  subject 
of  hta  well-known  work,  Pkaaea  of  Faith,  or  Passogea  from  the  Hiatory  of  my  Creed  (1850); 
and  of  many  essays  in  the  Weatviiiuier,  EeUdie  and  other  reviews;  but  he  was  also  the 
author  of  very  many  separate  publications.  Of  these,  several  regard  the  controversy  to 
which  we  have  referred — as.  Catholic  Union  ;  Kssays  Towarda  a  C^urcft  of  the  FtUvre 
(1844);  A  SlcUe  Church  not  JMfamble  (1846);  a  Bistory  of  the  Bebrew  Monarchy  (1847);' 
Th»  Sonl,  ita  Sorrowa  and  Atpiradoiu  (1849).  Others  are  on  political  or  social  topics — 
as,  Sadital  Reforms,  Finamdal  and  Organic  (1848);  The  Crimea  9f  the  Bouse  of  Hapsbvrg 
(1861);  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  (1857);  Europe  of  the  Near  Future  (1871).  A  large 
nnmber  are  devoted  to  historical,  classical,  and  scientific  subjects,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  CoiitraMa  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  (1847);  lirgal  Horns  (1852);  transla- 
tions into  '*  unrhymed  meter  "  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  (1853),  and  the  Iliad  of  Homer  (1866) ; 
S  treatise  on  Difficidties  of  Elementary  Geometry  ;  Handbodc  of  Arabic  (1866);  Otthoejty 
(1869) ;  an  English-Arabic  Dietiouary  (1871) ;  Early  Biatory  C^trdinal  Newman  (1891),  etc 
In  view  of  the  eminence  attained  by  each  of  the  brothers,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
after  a  separation  of  forty  yeara  on  account  of  their  differences  in  religious  matta« 
they  became  entirely  reconciled.    He  d.  in  1897. 

NEWXAV,  Henbv  Roderick,  b.  New  York  City,  abt.  1833.  He  gave  up  the  study 
of  medicine,  to  become  an  artist,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  His  talent  immediately 
won  recognition,  and  Emerson  and  other  men  of  note  took  an  interest  la  his  early 
career.  He  went  to  France,  1870,  and  after  traveling  through  Switzerland,  settled  in 
Venice,  1871,  and  later  removed  his  studio  to  Florence.  Ruskin  has  expressed  admira* 
tion  for  his  art.  ** Venice,"  "Tuscan  Spring,"  the  "Florence  Cathedral,"  and  the 
"  Gulf  of  Spezia,"  are  his  most  elaborate  works ;  all  of  these  wate^Qolor8  (hla  favorite 
medium). 

mWMAV,  John  Henht,  d.d.,  was  b.  in  London,  Feb.  SI,  1801,  and  educated  at  the 

school  of  Dr.  Nicholas,  at  Ealing,  whence  be  passed  in  1816  to  Trinity  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  college  he  became  a  scholar  by  competitive  examination  in  1818.  Having 
graduated  in  1^^,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  college  in  1822,  where  he  attracted  tho 
notice  of  Dr.  Wliately,  and  was  by  him  employed  in  the  preparation  for  publication  of 
his  well-known  TVeatise  on  Logic,  and  introduced  to  the  editor  of  the  Eney^owdia  MetrtH 
mWtajia,  to  which  he  became  a  contributor.  He  was  ordained  in  1824;  ana  in  the  UA- 
lowing  year,  his  friend  Dr.  Whately  having  been  appointed  head  of  St.  Alban's  hall, 
Newman  was  by  him  selected  as  bis  vice-principal;  but  on  being  named  tutor  in  his  own 
college  in  1627,  as  also  public  examiner,  he  resigned  the  vice-principalship.  In  1828  he 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Alary's,  Ox^rd,  In  which  cburcli  the  sermons  wbid) 
he  delivered  at  a  late  period  had  an  extraordinary  influence  in  forwarding  the  religious 
movement  with  which  his  name  is  permanently  associated.  At  this  period  Newman 
was  an  eanieet  antagonist  of  the  Boman  C^thc^c  church.  He  tu  one  of  thoM  who 
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traosferred  their  support  from  eir  Robert  Feel  to  sir  Robert  IngUs  on  occasion  of  the 
former's  introdudng  ttie  Roman  CaUiolic  relief  bill;  and  he  was  one  of  the  moat  active 
in  commencing  ami  carrying  on  the  so-called  Oxford  movement — the  great  object  of 
wliich  was  to  counteract  as  well  the  Romanizing  as  the  dissenting  tendencies  of  the  time, 

S restoring  and  bringing  into  notice  what  Newman  and  bis  friends  believed  to  be  the 
tholic  character  of  the  Enxlidi  church.  With  this  view  he  commenced,  in  1888,  the 
series  known  as  the  Oxford  iraett,  to  which  he  was  himself  one  of  the  chief  contributors; 
and  in  1838  lie  also  became  editor  of  the  Br&iak  Oritie,  which  was  an  otvan  of  the  same 
views,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Drs.  Pusey  and  Eeblc,  of  a  Library  of  '^^Tidation»from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  Ho  conliuued  the  publication  of  the  tracts  up  to  the  dOth 
number,  whicli  was  written  by  himself,  and  the  tendency  of  which  was  so  (ustastcful  to 
the  Anglican  authorities  that  the  heads  of  houses  at  Oxford  condemned  the  tract,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  coll(.*d  on  Newman  to  discontinue  the  publication — a  request  with 
which  he  at  once  complied.  The  BrUuh  GrUic  continued  for  some  time  longer  to  advo- 
cate the  same  opinions;  but  In  1848  that  publication  also  was  discontinued;  aud  New- 
man, who  had  for  some  time  resided  at  Littlemoie,  near  Oxford,  engaged,  in  company 
with  some  of  his  more  youthful  adherents,  in  study  and  ascetic  exercises,  thenceforward 
confined  himself  chietly  to  his  Ltttlemore  residence,  and  eventually,  in  Oct.,  1845,  was 
admitted  into  the  Ronum  Catholic  cliurcb,  a  step  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  on  the  Development  of  Doctrine,  which  was  intended  as  an  explana" 
Uon  of  the  process  through  which  tlie  writer's  own  mind  had  passed.  Soon  afterwards 
Newman  leoBiTed  to  Rome,  where,  after  some  preparation,  he  was  admitted  to  orders  in 
the  Roman  Uatholic  church;  and  in  1848,  on  liis  return  to  England,  he  established  a 
branch  of  the  congrefrjilion  of  the  oriilory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  of  which  be  was  himself 
(^pointed  the  superior.  In  18o'2  lie  was  appointed  rector  of  the  CatlioUc  university 
established  in  Duhliii,  an  ofllce  whicii  ho  held  for  five  years,  afterwards  returning  to 
Birmingham,  which  be  mode  liis  home,  and  in  connection  with  which  he  established  a 
school  of  higher  studies  for  the  youth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  16711,  he  was 
made  a  canflnaL  He  was  sharply  criticised  for  his  withdrawal  from  the  Anglican  com- 
munion to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  reply  to  these  attacks,  especially  to  the  comments 
of  Charles  Klngsley,  he  wrote  his  Apologia  pro  Vitd  SuS,  in  which  he  gives  a  complete 
record  of  his  spiritual  life.  Dr.  Newman,  In  addition  to  the  large  share  which  he  bad  in 
the  publications  already  nameil.  is  the  author  of  several  very  important  works,  written 
as  well  before  as  after  bis  withdrawal  from  A.nglicaoism.  Of  the  former  period  are  his 
Uidory  of  the  Arkau;  Prophetical  OJice  of  the  Ckurch ;  The  Church  of  the  Fathert;  an  Eaauy 
on  Miradai  a  TranOatioH  of  the  Treaiite$  of  St.  Atkaaeuiiaf  with  many  learned  disserta- 
tions, and  several  volumes  of  sermons.  To  the  latter  period  belong  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine  ;  Lectures  on  Vatholieim  in  EagUmd ;  Apologia  pro  Fitd  Sud  ;  Letter  to  Dr. 
Ptuey ;  Buay  on  Asaent  j  and  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  ilr,  Oladatone's  Expottulaiion 
(1875).  '  Newman  Is  also  the  author  of  two  rel^ous  tales,  Lm  and  Gain  and  Callista^ 
and  of  some  fine  hymns.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  deacon  of  the  church  In  1879:  died 
Aug.  11,  1880. 

nWKAir,  John  Philip,  t>.d.,  b.  New  York,  1826;  educated  at  Cazenovia  seminary, 
and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  was  for  some  years 
pastor  the  MrtropoHtan  church  of  that  denomination  in  Wastalogton,  and  was  chaplain 
of  the  U.  S.  senate.  1869-74.  Qcn.  Grant  sent  him  to  Asia  as  an  oflBciol  inspector  of 
oonsnlates,  and  he  published  two  books  describing  his  travels.  Ho  wasuastor  of  Methodist 
diureba  in  Washington  and  New  York  city  ;  of  a  CMig.  church  in  New  York,  1883-84  ; 
in  1888  was  elected  bishop  of  the  34.  £.  church. 

MSWXAV,  Sahuel,  16U2-1003;  b.  England;  educated  at- Oxford,  graduated  in 
1630.  and  became  a  minister  of  the  established  church.  In  1036  he  came  as  a  Puritan  to 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  remaining  there  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  removed  to  Wey- 
mouth, being  .settled  there  five  years.  In  1644  with  several  members  of  his  church  bo 
went  to  Beoonet.  then  a  small  settlement,  and  established  a  church,  founding  a  commu- 
nity ont  of  which  grew  the  town  of  Reboboth,  formerly  including  Seekonk  and  Paw- 
tucket.  He  is  called  "  the  first  minister  of  Relioboth  "  v^ here  be  continued  his  labors  till 
his  death.  His  Gamlfridge  (haeordance,  a  vnluable  work,  was  first  published  In  1643,  a 
new  addition  appearing  In  Cambridge  in  1683,  and  a  fifth  much  improved  edition  was 
published  In  London,  1720. 

BEWKAV,  Samuil  Phillips,  1796-1842;  b.  Mass.;  son  of  Mark  H.,  the  publisher; 
graduated  at  Harvard  college,  class  of  1816.  In  1824  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  and  literature  in  Bowdoin,  reniainiag  there  fifteen  years,  when  be  was 
appointed  stiperlntendent  of  a  state  normal  school,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  published  JSlementt  ofPolitieal  Bconmnyy  The  Southern  Eclectic  Seaden,  and 
a  PraeUeal  SyaUm  of  Bh^orie,  the- latter  reaching  sixty  editions  in  this  country  and  In 
Xorope,  and  six  editions  In  London. 

■KWKABKXT,  a  parish  and  marketr-t,  of  England,  famous  for  its  horse-races,  is  situ- 
ated In  a  valley  15  m.  e.n.e.  of  Cambridge,  and  la  partly  In  the  county  of  that  name  and 
partly  in  Suffolk.  It  contains  many  well-built  and  elegant  houses,  the  residences  in 
many  cases  of  gentlemen  who  are  drawn  hither  from  their  interest  In  the  turf.  The 
market-house  and  the  famous  jockey  club  are  the  chief  edifices.  The  town  owes  its 
prosperity  to  the  horse-races,  and  neariy  Uie  half  of  the  population  are  jockeys,  grooms* 
tnlners,  or  stablemen.   The  lace-^onrse  of  Newmaricet,  upwards  of  4  miles  mwngth,  la 
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owned  by  the  jockey  club.  It  1b  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  trainlne- 
ground  bears  a  aimllar  character  for  excellence.  There  are  eight  race-meetings  held 
here  annnally.   See  HoRflE-RACisro.   Population,  6,200. 

HBV  MEXICO,  a  8.w.  territory  of  tlie  U.  S.,  is  situated  between  lat.  SI"  20'  and  37°  n. 
•Jong.  108*  2'and  109°  2'w.;  l>oanded  on  the  n.  by  Colorado;  on  the  e.  by  Oklahoma 
territory  and  Texas ;  on  the  8.  by  Texas  and  Mexico ;  od  the  w.  by  Arizona  ;  length 
from  n.  to  a.  on  the  e.  side,  343  m.  ;  od  the  w.  side,  880  m.  ;  breadth  from  e.  to  w.  on 
the  n.  line,  330  ni.  ;  on  the  s.,  352  m.  ;  land  area.  133,460  Bq.ni.  ;  gross  area,  133,080 
sq.m,,  or  78,451,200  acres. 

HisTOHY.— Tiie  aboriginal  inliabitants,  Aztecs  or  Toltecs,  lived  In  walled  cities,  bad 
maimfucturea  of  cotton  and  wool,  cultivated  and  irrigated  Die  soil,  and  were  worsbippeis 
of  idols.  In  1537,  1680.  and  1540,  the  Spaniah  adventurers,  Alvar  Nunez,  Marco  de 
Niza,  and  Coronado,  visited  the  region,  and  in  1581  capt.  Fraucisco  dc  Bonillo,  with  a 
IMirty,  explored  more  thoroughly,  named  the  undefined  territory  N.  M.,  and  reported  so 
favorably  that  it  was  decided  to  establish  colonies  and  missions.  In  151)8  a  settlement 
WHS  made  at  San  Gabriel,  about  30  m.  n.  of  Santa  F€,  under  Juan  dc  Oiiate,  which  was 
abiutdoned  in  1605,  and  Santa  Fe  founded.  Mines  were  opened,  but  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
who  were  forced  to  work  them,  revolted,  and  in  1080  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  coun- 
try. They  regained  their  power,  however ;  reoccuplod  Santa  F6  in  1694  ;  built  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Canada  in  1695,  and  by  1717  had  erected  11  churches.  In  1706  Albuquerque 
was  fouoded.  In  1846,  durinz  the  war  between  the  U.  S.  aud  Mexico,  a  force  under 
Gen.  Stephen  Kearny  invaded  K.  M.,  and  on  Aug.  18  captured  Santa  F6.  In  1848,  by 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  N.  M.  was  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  ;  in  1850,  Sept.  9,  was 
orgiiniKed  as  a  territory,  and  in  1853  the  region  a.  of  tlic  Gila,  known  ns  the  Gudsdcn 
purclmsc,  was  annexed.  Arizona  and  parts  of  Colorado  aud  Nevada  were  included  at 
that  date,  but  Id  IBftl,  1863,  and  1866  parts  were  set  off,  and  the  territory  reduced  to  its 
present  limits.  Since  I86I  persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  statehood,  and 
H"  r'nabling  act  was  passed  by  congress  in  1894. 

TopoGiiAPHT. — N.  M.  is  composed"  of  loft^  plflteaus,  crossed  by  mountain  ranges, 
enclosing  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  Two  divisions  of  t)io  Rocky  Mts.  are  prominent :  that 
on  the  e.,  and  tlic  higher,  ending  abruptly  near  Santa  Fe  ;  the  western,  or  Sierra  Madre 
range,  passing  through  in  a  series  of  lower  and  often  detached  mountains  (Guadalupe, 
Orffin,etc.)to  join  the  Sierra  !Madre  range  of  Mexico.  High  tnblc-landa,  isolated  peaks, 
and  deep  canons  characterize  the  western  side,  and  in  the  8.c.  is  the  Staked  Plain,  a  broad 
and  lofty  plateau.  The  Bio  Grande  valley  desceads  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  6000  ft. 
near  the  Colorado  border  to  8000  ft.  in  the  s.  Several  mountain  peaks  have  an  eleTatiou 
of  12.000  ft.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rio  Grande,  which  crosses  from  n.  to  s.' ;  the  Pecos, 
which  flows  in  a  nearly  parallel  course  to  join  the  larger  stream  In  Texas  ;  the  Gila,  which 
rises  in  tlie  Rocky  Mts.  and  crosses  Arizona,  and  llie  Canadian,  an  afiluent  of  the  Arkansns. 

Geology  and  Mineralogt. — Paiseozoic  sandstones  aud  carboniferous  Umefitones, 
broken  through  by  the  upheaval  of  syenitic  rocks  aud  underlaid  by  tertiary  and  cretaceous 
strata,  are  the  chief  features  of  the  central  part  of  N.  M.  ;  exposed  Iwds  of  marl  and 
gypsum  are  commonly  seen,  and  sandstone  strata  overlaid  by  lava.  The  oldest  nilDing 
(iistricta  are  the  Old  and  New  Placers,  Pinos  Altos,  Arroya  Hondo,  Clmmaron,  Man- 
gano  and  Moreno,  tracts  in  the  Organ  Mia.,  and  also  In  the  SiemiB  Blanca,  Carriza, 
titid  tlie  Magdalcna  Mts.  The  most  available  of  all  these  that  contain  gold  are  lho8e  of 
the  New  Placer  district,  which  are  about  38  m.  from  Santa  Fe.  There  are  deposits  of 
silver  at  Pinos  Altos  and  elsewhere  in  the  Magdalena  Mts.  Copper  also  is  found  in  these 
regions,  and  one  mine  in  the  Hrst  named  has  yielded  as  hi;rh  as  9000  lbs.  of  metal  a  week. 
Lead  occurs  in  tlie  Finos  Altos  niinea,  in  the  Organ  Mts.,  aod  elsewliere.  Irou  and 
salt  are  abundant  in  several  districts.  Anthracite  coal  of  fine  quality  is  mined  in  (he 
Placierc  Mts.,  s.s.  w.  of  Santa  F§,  bltumiDous  coal  in  tlio  caiions  of  tJbe  crcslaceous  plains, 
and  lignite  coal  in  the  n.  Among  otiicr  products  are  gypsum,  fire-clay,  plumbago, 
cement,  mineral  paint,  marbles  of  various  kinds,  and  turquoises. 

ZoOlooy. — The  wild  animals  are  the  mounUiin  sheep,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  wild  hog, 
panther,  ocelot,  lynx,  grizzly,  black,  and  Mexican  bear,  coyote,  gopher,  rabbit,  hare, 
beaver,  skunk,  weasel,  etc.  The  vulture,  hawk,  goose,  turkey,  swan,  quail,  and  durk 
are  commonly  seen  ;  also  the  white  heron,  road  runner,  logcock,  raven,  Califomia  wood- 
pecker, ruffed  liumming-bird,  anil  Carolina  wren ;  centipedes,  acorpions,  and  homed 
toads  are  not  rare. 

BoTANT. — N.  M.  is  sparsely  wooded.  On  the  mountains  pine,  spruce,  and  fir  are 
found.  Lower  dowu  grow  the  cedar,  nut  pine  and  mesquite ;  occasionally  the  oak,  ash, 
maple,  and  walnut.    Cuttonwoods  and  sycamores  are  the  most  common  treee.  There 

arc  many  species  of  yucca  and  cactus. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Agriculture, — The  temperature  is  mild,  being  seldom  below 
the  freezing-point,  and  rarelyrising  to  extreme  heat,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  thesurface. 
Tli-j  sky  is  usuallpr  clear,  and  tlie  atmosphere  so  dry  that  meal  can  frequently  be  preserved 
a  long  while  without  salt.  Iron  and  sleel  nlso  rarely  rust,  though  exposed  continually 
day  and  night.  Inflammations  and  typhoid  fevers  occasionally  prevail  in  the  winter 
season,  but  pulmonary  diseases  are  rare  and  malaria  does  not  exist.  The  mean  tt-iu- 
iwrature  at  Santa  Fe  Is  50.54° :  at  Fort  Craig,  60.87'.  The  average  annual  rainfall  Is 
about  10  ins.   The  soil  of  N.  M.  is  very  productive,  and  but  fur  somewhat  primitive 
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modes  of  coltlTatloD  would  yield  soffident  crops  to  supply  borne  consnmpUon.  Irriga- 
tion by  means  of  wells  and  canals  is  employed  In  many  places.  The  ordinary  cereals 
all  grow  sufficiently  well;  also  the  apple,  peach,  melon,  apricot,  pomegranate,  fig,  and 
grape.  The  valleys,  foot-hills,  and  table-lands  are  covered  with  nutritious  grasses 
throughout  the  year,  which  provide  abandant  grazing.  The  most  valuable  crops  in 
their  order  are  hay,  wheat,  com,  oata,  potatoes,  and  barley,  a^regatlng  in  value  nearly 
^2,000,000.  The  fum  and  ranch  animals  number  over  8,576,000  head,  principally  sheep, 
over  2,500,000  head,  of  a  total  value  of  about  $14,000,000. 

Manupactubbs,  etc. — The  chief  manufacturing  industries  comprise  flour,  grist, 
lumber,  and  quartz  mills.  The  principal  reduction  of  ore  Is  carried  on  at  Socorro,  Silver 
City,  Lake  Yailey,  and  Geoivetown.  There  have  been  lately  introduced  Into  the  state 
manufactures  of  fire-brick,  tlline,  a  sewer  piping  at  Socorro;  and  considerable  extract 
for  tannliw  Is  prodooed  from  the  root  of  the  canalne  plant.  Gold,  silver,  and  coal 
are  mined  in  large  quantities.  In  1890  there  were  127  manufacturing  establishmeDte, 
with  capital,  $9^,938,  and  value  of  output,  $1,616,195. 

TranspobtatioK.— The  principal  railroads  are  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe'; 
Atlantic  and  Pacific;  and  Southern  Pacific,  with  their  branches.  The  total  mileage,  In 
1896,  was  1520  m.;  capital  stock,  $89,070,100;  funded  debt,  $15,619,629;  total  invest- 
ment. $177,261,938;  total  cost,  $138,277,284;  gross  earnings,  $3,687,416. 

Banks.— In  1896  there  were  7  national  banks  In  operation,  with  capital  $600,000, 
and  deposits  $2,066,676;  and  6  territorial  banks,  capital  $300,000,  deposits  $334,988. 

Rblioious  Denouinations,  Education,  etc.— The  strongest  denominations  in 
their  order  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian  (Xorth),  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  (South),  Mormon,  and  Protestant  Episcopal.  In  1895  there  were  691 
public  city  and  district  and  private  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  28,460.  The  district 
schools  numbered  478;  city  schools,  26;  territorial  schools,  6;  private  sectarian  schools, 
60;  and  private  non-sectarian  schools,  8.  The  district,  city,  and  territorial  schools  had 
property  valued  at  $411,713,  and  the  private  schools,  $326,260— in  all,  $736,968.  The 
territorial  institutions  are  the  university  of  New  Mexico,  the  coU^  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  the  school  of  mines,  the  butttute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  two 
normal  schools. 

OovsRmiKm',  etc.— The  capital  Is  Santa  V£.  The  governor,  who  reoelvee  a  salaiy 
of  $2600,  and  the  secretary  are  appointed  for  fonr  years ;  the  other  officers  for  two.  The 
legislature,  composed  of  twelve  senators  and  twenty-four  representatives,  elected  for  two 
years,  meets  biennially  on  the  last  Monday  In  Dec.  The  teiTltorial  election  is  held  on  the 
Toesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  November.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief 
justice  and  four  associate  Justices,  appointed  for  fonr  years. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  Is  6  percent. ;  12  is  allowed  by  contract,  and  there  is  no  pen- 
alty for  usury.  The  on;anIzed  military  force  comprises  about  500  men ;  unorganized,  but 
available,  25,000.  The  total  bonded  debt  iii  1896  was  $960,800;  floating  debt,  $4660— 
total,  $964,350.  There  were  also  outstanding  old  mtlltia  warrants  aggreraitine  $650,000, 
which  the  legislature  has  never  recognized  nor  classed  with  other  public  obligations. 
The  assess^dproperty  valuations  In  1895  aggregated  $42,980,762,  the  highest  since  1890. 

PoPUiTATioN.— In  1860,  93,516;  1880,  119,565— 10,844  colored.  Including  57  Chinese; 
foreign  bom,  8051;  male,  64,496;  female,  65,069;  dwellings,  26,311:  families,  28,255; 
persons  to  sq.  m.,  1.0;  1886,  138,530—42,740  b.  in  old  Mexico;  1890,  168,608.  There  are 
18  cos. ;  for  population,  1880,  see  Appbndix,  Vol.  XV.  The  latvest  cities,  1890,  were 
Santa  V£,  6185,  Albuquerque  (new  town),  8786,  and  las  Vegas,  §B86.  The  Indians- 
Pueblo,  Navajo,  and  Apache — number  about  60,000. 

JKW  MILFOBD,  a  town  In  Utcbfleld  co..  Conn. ;  on  the  Housatonic  river,  and  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad ;  16  miles  n.  of  Danbury.  It  contains 
several  villages,  natlonu  and  savings  banks,  electric  light  plant,  public  library  and 
memorial  hall  combined,  Everest  institute  for  boys,  Ingleside  school  for  girls,  several 
large  tobacco  warehouses,  and  manufactories  of  hats,  carbonized  stone  and  sewer  pipe, 
lime,  pottery,  and  silica  paints.    Pop.  '00,  3,917. 

HEW  ORXiXAVS,  chief  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Louisiana,  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  Oulf  States,  and  twelfth  city  in  population  in  the  United  States,  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  100  miles  lUfOve  the  delta.  It  is  In  latitude  WP  north,  longi- 
tude 90°  west;  distant  from  St.  Louis,  1170  miles;  from  Washington,  by  rail,  1108 
miles. 

The  river  here  varies  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  In  width,  and  is  60  to  100  feet 
deep.  By  the  action  of  the  tides  and  the  deposit  of  sediment  the  outline  of  the  city  is 
constantly  changing.  An  entirety  new  channel  has  been  carved  out,  shaped  like  a  per- 
fect half-moon,  spreading  around  Into  a  long  letter  S.  While  the  west  bank  has  been 
washed  away  In  many  places,  to  "The  Crescent  City'*  have  been  added  several  new 
squares  and  streets  at  the  front,  known  as  the  "batture."  The  U.  S.  Custom  House, 
begun  in  1848,  stood  on  the  river  bank;  it  Is  now  three  blocks  inland.  The  land  slopes 
gradually  from  the  river  toward  a  marshy  tract  In  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  Is  several 
feet  below  high  water,  but  overflows  are  prevented  by  an  embankment  of  earth,  or 
lev^,  which  also  forms  a  delightful  promenade.  New  Orleans  was  first  occupied  by  the 
French  In  1718  under  Jean  de  Bienville,  governor  of  the  Blloxl  settlement,  ahA  becama 
the  capital  of  Lonlslana  in  1782.  In  1762  the  province  was  sold  to  Spain,  and  the  inhabf- 
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tents,  displeased  with  this  tranBsction,  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  at< 
tempted  to  rnle,  bat  were  subdued  in  1709.  In  1800  it  again  passed  into  the  possessioa 
of  the  French,  and  In  1808  It  was  sold  to  the  United  States.  In  1804,  with  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, it  received  a  city  charter.  Od  the  8th  of  January,  1816,  occurred  the  memorabls 
battle  of  Kew  OrleaDB,  In  which  General  Jackson,  afterwards  President,  successfully 
defended  the  city  against  a  British  army.  In  1861,  Louisiana  having  seceded  from  the 
Union,  New  Orleans  became  an  important  center  of  commercial  and  military  operations; 
it  was  closely  blockaded  by  a  federal  fleet,  under  Admiral  Farragut  (q.v.),  who  com- 
pelled its  surrender,  after  forcing  the  defences ;  General  Butler  was  appointed  militar)' 
governor.  Its  commerce  was  destroyed  by  the  war,  but  revived  In  I860,  and  the  deep- 
eniug  of  the  harbor,  the  construction  of  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  a  rigid  system  of  disinfection  of  VMsels  at  the  quar- 
antine station,  and  the  efifective  system  of  drainage  with  which  the  city  has  been  sup- 
plied, have  been  followed  by  great  prosperity  and  most  important  sanitary  results.  The 
city  was  the  state  capital  in  1722-1862  and  1866-«0.  In  lS84r-65  a  World's  Industrial 
and  Cotton  Exposition  was  held  here. 

Throi^hout  the  city  may  be  seen  traces  of  the  old  French  and  Spanish  life,  In  the 
buildings,  manners,  customs,  and  nomeuclatore  of  the  streets,  which  make  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  cities  in  the  United  Stetes.  In  the  midst  of  bright  flowei^beds  and 
graceful  shrubbery,  shaded  by  grand  old  trees  and  cooled  by  sparkling  fountains,  rise 
villas  and  cottages  and  handsome  stores.  In  the  old  French  quarter  live  almost  exclu- 
sively the  Creoles,  "a  handsome,  graceful,  and  intelligent  race,  of  a  decidedly  Gallic 
type,  whose  name  does  not  necessarily  imply,  any  more  than  it  excludes,  a  departure 
from  a  pure  double  line  of  haXln  descent."  Here  the  quaint  architecture  of  the  build- 
ings at  once  attracts  and  fascinates.  The  adobe  walls,  with  white  stucco  fronts,  the 
stone  arches  and  iialconles,  the  grated  windows,  with  minute  panes,  closely  guarded  by 
jalousies,  the  Inner  courts,  the  tiled  roofs  and  portes-cochbrea,  all  attest  an  age  foreign  to 
our  own.  Picturesque  bits  may  be  seen  on  every  side — the  grand  old  Cathedral  of  St. 
Louis,  in  the  Spanish-Creole  style,  built  on  the  site  of  the  nnt  church  in  the  state,  in 
1794,  but  enlarged  In  1850;  the  court-houses  near  It,  belonging  to  the  Spanish  r^me; 
the  French  market,  noted  for  lU  quaint  but  animated  effect;  tne  famons  coffee-houses, 
clubs,  and  restaurants,  hitherto  frequented  by  the  most  celebrated  men  and  generals  of 
the  army,  and  the  numerous  old  forts.  Xew  Orleans  was  once  an  important  fortress, 
second  only  to  Metz  and  Strasbui^.  Fort  St.  Charles  was  built  In  1704;  the  old  Spanish 
fort  is  marked  by  a  park;  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  are  below  the  city. 

In  its  palmiest  days,  1830-40,  this  city  wata  the  resort  of  politicians,  generals,  and  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  foreigners.  At  that  time  !New  Orleans  boasted 
the  two  finest  hotels  In  the  country.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  this  city  originated  the 
great  American  caravansary,  with  its  immense  extent.  Its  magnificent  nimlsblngs,  and  . 
its  perfect  table  d'hdte.  The  St.  Charles  and  the  St.  Louis  antedated  even  the  celebrated 
Aster  of  New  York.  It  was  said  by  Oakey  Hall  that  hotel  life  here  "was  something 
grander  tlian  New  York  could  boast.*'  In  1836,  so  attractive  was  it,  that  New  Orleans 
was  called  the  "Boarding  House  of  the  United  States.**  The  third  great  hotel,  the 
Verandah,  was  burned  on  the8th  of  January,  1851,  together  with  many  other  buildings— 
a  severe  blow  to  the  city.  But  two  parks  hty  claim  to  any  distinction  here,  although 
there  are  many  small  public  squares.  The  City  Park  contains  150  acres,  on  the  Metairle 
Ridge;  the  Audubon  Park  is  only  a  narrow  strip,  extending  back  from  the  river. 
Statues  of  Gen.  Jackson,  Clay,  Franklin,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  and  the  monument  to  Mar- 

fftret  Haughery,  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  to  a  woman  in  the  United 
tates,  and  one  to  de  Bienville  adorn  the  city.  The  cemeteries  of  New  Orleans  are  pe- 
culiar, owing  to  the  fact  that  no  graves  are  dug  in  the  swampy  soil,  but  the  dead  are 
placed  In  tombs  or  "ovens"  above  the  grounn.  In  Greenwood  cemetery  is  a  marble 
monument  to  the  confederate  soldiers.  The  Metalrie  cemetery  contains  an  equestrian 
statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  The  Cypress  Grove  and 
the  old  French  graveyards  are  interesting  spots. 

Among  the  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  U.  S.  government  building,  of  Quincy 
nanlte,  occupying  an  entire  square,  and  one  of  the  langest  buildings  in  the  country; 
Uie  Cotton  exchange;  the  city  hall;  the  U.  S.  branch  mint,  the  Court-houses;  the 
Criminal  court  and  jail;  the  Sugar  exchange;  Board  of  Trade;  Howard  memorial 
library;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall;  Temple  Sfnal;  Hebrew  Athenseum;  Hotel  DIeu:  Tonro 
infirmary;  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows*  halls;  Fisk  public  library;  the  archbishop's  palace; 
Washington  Artillery  hall;  Charity  hospital;  Poydras  female  orphan  asylum;  Jewish 
widows'  and  orphans'  home;  German  Protestant  asylum;  Indigent  colored  orphan 
asylum;  St.  Anna's  widows'  home;  St.  Vincent  orphan  asylum;  the  Shakespeare  alma- 
houses;  several  lan^  ofHce  buildings;  and  the  Frenrh  opera-house. 

The  public  school  system  Is  advanced,  the  grounds  and  buildings  being  valnabie  and 
extensive,  with  many  pupils  enrolled.  There  are  normal  schools  for  white  and  col- 
ored alike.  The  higher  institutions  include  Tulane  university,  and  its  branch  for 
women,  Sophie  Ncwcombe  College ;  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conceptlou ;  and 
the  Ijeland  University,  Straight  University,  Southern  and  New  Orleans  Universities  for 
colored  people.  There  are  >uanv  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  English, 
German.  Spanish  aud  French.  The  police  and  fire  departments  are  admirably  adminis- 
tered. A  re.<>ervoir  supplies  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  city  with  water  from  the 
river  ;  min.wulcr  ami  ui't<.-siau  wells  are  largely  used.  The  great  festival  of  the  year, 
oelebn^ed  here  with  much  splendor^  iflthe  GarniTal  of  MardrGias.  or  BbroTe  Tumdaf « 
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Tlie  JiQlculty  of  draioage  has  been  met  by  a  series  of  street  canals,  with  powerful 
steam  pumps,  fed  by  large  itoq  pipes,  "wLich  furni^  a  constantsiipply  of  water,  pouring 
tbrougli  the  caofds  and  street  gutters,  tlms  improTing  the  hctilih  of  the  city.  Tin 
manuuctures  are  not  extensive ;  sugar  and  moliu^s  were  valued  in  1890  at  $11,787,888 ; 
rice-cleaning  and  polishing,  $3,577,885  ;  tobacco  and  cigars,  $1,569,145  ;  men's  cloth- 
ing, $3,174,747 ;  foundry  products,  $1,973,856;  total,  $48,295,449.  New  Orleans  com- 
mands 20,000  miles  of  steamboat  navigation,  the  outlet  of  the  richest  valley  in  the 
world,  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  In  the  value  of  its  exports,  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  tol»cco,  lumber  etc,  it  ranks  second  only  to  New  York,  and  next  to  Liverpool  it 
is  the  largest  cotton  market  in  the  world,  handling  about  2,000,000  bitlcs  annually. 
Steanuhtp  lines  connect  with  Boston,  Kow  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  important 
dtiea ;  also  with  Uexico  and  South  and  Central  American  ports,  and  Bremen,  Liver- 
pool and  Havre,  The  Louisville  and  Nashville;  Illinois  Central;  Texas  Pacific;  Queen 
and  Orescent  route;  Southern  Pacific;  New  Orleans  and  Western;  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley;  East  Lotdsiana;  and  the  New  Orleans,  Fort  Jackson,  and  Grand  lale  railroads 
center  here. 

Pop.  1810,  17,242;  '40,  102,193;  '60,  168,675;  '80,  216,090;  '90,  242,039. 

HEW  PHILADKLPHIA,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  O.;  on  the  Tuscarawas 
river,  the  Ohio  canal,  and  the  Cleveland,  Loraine,  and  Wheeling  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Co. '8  railroads;  24  miles  s.  of  Massillon.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1806  and 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1806.  The  city  contains  a  public  school  library,  private  normal 
school,  business  college,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  Iron  works,  rolling  mills, 
broom  works,  brewery,  and  woolen  and  shirt  factories.  There  are  national  and  state 
banks,  several  churches,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  large  salt,  coal,  and  Iron 
mining  Interrats.    Pop.  '90,  4,456. 

HEW  PHILZFPEREB.    See  Gasoline  Ibuuibs. 

KKWPOST,  a  municipal  borough  and  market-town  of  England,  chief  town  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  situated  near  the  center  of  that  Island,  on  the  7iledlna.  St.  Thomas's 
church,  founded  in  1854,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  structure  built  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  contains  a  monument  erected  by  her  majesty  in  memory 
of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  The  town  carries  on  brewing  and 
cement  making.   Pop.  '91,  10,200. 

HEWFOBT,  a  thriving  market-town  and  municipal  borough,  and  river-port  of  England, 
in  the  CO.  of  Monmouth,  and  20  m.  8.b.w.  of  the  town  of  ta»t  name,  on  the  Usk,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river.   Pop.  '91,  54,700. 

HEWFOBT,  a  co.  tn  s.e.  Rhode  Island,  having  the  state  line  of  Massachusetts  for  its 
e.  boundary,  and  Acoakset  river  flowing  from  Watuppa  iK>nd  to  the  sea.  It  consists  of 
several  islands — Rhode  Iriand,  Canonicut,  Goat,  and  others  of  less  dimensions,  braldea 
the  portion  of  the  mainland  separated  from  Rhode  Island  by  the  e.  passage  of  Narra- 
gansett  bay;  100  sq.  m.;  pop.  1800,  28,552,  chiefly  of  American  birth  with  colored.  It 
18  Intersected  by  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  railroad,  terminating  at  N.  Prudence 
Island  is  included  in  its  territory,  and  Block  Island  lying  s.w.  in  the  ocean.  Its  surface 
is  much  diveraifled  by  hill,  valley,  and  stream,  and  is  noted  for  pleasing  scenery  and 
beautiful  drives.    It  contains  beds  of  anthracite  coal,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Newport. 

ITEWFOBT,  a  city  in  Campbell  co.,  Ky. ;  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Licking  rivers 
and  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroads;  opposite 
Cincinnati,  0.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  There  are  here  two  bridges 
across  the  Ohio  rlrer  and  two  across  the  Licking,  and  the  cities  of  Newport,  Cincinnati, 
and  Covington  are  also  connected  by  electric  railroad.  The  city  was  settled  In  1791, 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1705.  Three  miles  distant  Is  the  U.  S.  military  post  of  Fort 
Thomas.  There  are  gas  and  electric  Ught  plants,  waterworks  owned  by  the  city,  several 
nationid  banks,  about  15  churches,  twonlgh  schools,  Mt.  St.  Martin's  academy,  Bellevue 
school  library,  iron  mills,  and  manufactories  of  carriages,  nuts  and  bolts,  and  watch 
cases.   Pop.  '90,  24,918. 

HKWPOBT,  city,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Rhode  Island,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  Beat  of 
Newport  co. ;  on  Rhode  Island  island,  in  Narragansett  bay,  and  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad.  Its  splendid  harbor  admits  the  largest  ships,  and  is  de- 
fended by  Fort  Adams,  an  immense  granite  fortress,  mounting  many  guns,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city. 

Newport  is  an  important  United  States  naval  station,  and  the  "  Qu^en  of  American 
Seaside  resorts."  It  was  settled  In  1689  by  William  Coddington  and  some  followers 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  for  participation  Iti  the  Antino- 
mlan  disturbances  excited  by  Anne  Hutchinson.  A  century  ago  Its  tead^far  surpassed 
that  of  New  York,  and  wiis  exceeded  only  by  Boston.  It  was  captured  by  the  Britldi 
during  the  Revolution,  and  occupied  bv  the  French  allies,  under  Rochambeau,  who 
were  so  charmed  with  Rhode  Island  that  they  sought  to  have  it  annexed  to  France. 
The  name  of  Dean,  or  Bishop  Berkeley,  author  of  the  poem  commencing  "  Westward 
the  course  of  empire  takes  hs  way."  who  came  here  In  1*]^  to  found  a  university  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Indiana,  is  commemorated  In  an  avenue,  leading  to  his  residence, 
now  a  larm  hous^  called  "Whitehall."  Newport  was  incorporated  In  1784,  mirren- 
dered  ito  charter  In  1787,  and  was  leincorporatea  in  1853. 
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Tlie  harbor  of  Newport  Is  full  of  animation,  with  the  war-ships,  some  of  which  are 
almost  nlwiiya  present,  the  many  launcbea,  yachts,  and  little  steiim-vesscls,  the  flRgs  and 
uniforms  of  the  officers.  The  narrow  streets  and  quaint  stone  houses  of  the  old  town 
adjoin  the  harbor  ;  the  new  and  fushionablc  quarters  lie  along  the  ndi^e  known  as  the 
"  Cliffs."  and  reach  over  to  the  ocean  side  of  the  island.  The  climntc  Is  equable,  the 
average  summer  temperature  being  66.13°,  that  in  winter  8l,l(t°.  In  the  harbor  are 
twcDty-five  light-houses,  one  the  home  of  Ida  LewU,  the  Orace  Darling  of  America ; 
two  Ugbtshipa,  and  six  life-saving  stations.  The  magnlflceot  country  houses  and  private 
villas  clustered  alonir  Bellevue  Avenue  and  out  upnn  the  "  Rocks"  are  the  rraidences  of 
wealthy  men,  who  duck  here  from  all  pnrts  of  tbe  United  Btates.  Its  varied  acener}', 
excellent  facilities  for  boating,  and  bathing,  and  driving  have  served  to  render  Newport 
the  most  exclusive  and  fashionable  watcriiijt-pkce  in  the  United  States. 

Fronting  Washington  square,  or  the  Fluwie,  In  old  Newport,  Is  the  state  house,  built 
In  1742,  near  by  Is  a  atatae  of  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry,  the  City  hall,  and  the  perry 
mansion.  Other  Interestins  buildings  are  the  Synagogue,  1702,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
the  United  States;  Redwood  library,  1748,  a  handsome  Doric  building;  Trinity  church, 
with  an  organ  presented  by  Berkeley;  Central  Baptist  church,  founded  in  1783;  the 
Vernon  house,  Kochambeau's  headquarters,  built  In  1780;  the  public  library;  Newport 
hospital;  Hazard  memorial  school;  Channing  memorial  church;  the  armory;  new  casino; 
and  opera-house.  In  Touro  park,  stands  the  "  Round  Tower,"  or  "Old  Stone  Mill," 
made  famous  by  the  Norse  origin  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  I^te  researches  tend 
to  prove,  however,  that  It  was  boilt  by  Governor  Arnold  in  the  seventeuith  century, 
and  not  by  the  Norsemen  In  the  eleventh.  In  the  same  park  are  statues  of  M.  C.  Ferfy 
and  William  Ellery  Llunnlng;  and  In  Equality  park  is  a  Soldiers'  and  Sailors*  mona- 
ment  in  bronze. 

The  ten-mile  drive,  where  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  country  congregate,  extends 
throui^h  Bellevue  avenue  two  miles,  and  by  way  of  Ocean  avenue  around  the  roclqr  shores. 
The  favorite  walk  is  along  the  "  Cliflfs,"  passing  "  Purgatory  and  "  Fandise  Rocks." 
There  is  excellent  bathing  at  First  and  Bailey^s  beach.  The  grammar,  Intermediate, 
primary,  and  high  schools  furnish  excellent  advantages  for  education,  and  there  are 
chimihes,  newspapers,  banks,  theaters,  a  costly  casino,  and  a  music  hall.  The  manu- 
factures are  not  extensive;  they  include  cotton  goods,  flour,  brass,  copper,  fish,  oil,  etc 

The  magnificent  steamers  of  the  Fall  River  line,  the  finest  in  the  world,  connect  with 
Newport  from  New  York  daily,  and  there  are  daily  steamers  to  Providence  and  Wake- 
field, and  in  summer  to  Narragansett  Pier  and  Block  Island.  On  Coaster  Harbor  Ishmd 
are  the  U.  S.  naval  war  college,  naval  training  school,  and  torpedo  station ;  and  Fort 
Wolcott  on  Goat  island,  both  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Canonicut  Island,  op- 
posite Fort  Adams,  Is  a  very  popular  and  select  summer  resort.  Thevlclnltyof  Newport 
is  replete  with  objects  of  interest  and  means  of  pleasure.    Pop.  '90,  10,457. 

nSWPOBT,  Chbibtopheb,  b.  England,  about  1605;  commander  of  the  vessels  which 
brought  over  the  Jamestown  colony  in  1S06,  and  a  member  of  the  council  for  the  eov- 
emment  of  that  colony.  Returning  to  England  after  a  visit  with  Capt.  John  Smith  to 
Powhatan,  he  brought  over  120  additional  emigrants  In  1608.  Near  Richmond  be  found 
some  yellow  mica,  with  which  he  loaded  his  vessels,  supposing  It  to  be  gold.  He  came 
over  with  Lord  Delaware  in  1610,  was  wrecked  at  the  Sermuau,  and  letomed  to  Eng- 
land In  1612.    He  died  1617,   He  wrote  Diaeowriea  in  Anuriea. 

nw  FBOVIDKHOX,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  between  Eleuthera  and  Andros,  in 

lat  28°  5'  n.;  long.  2r  77'  w.;  17m.  long  by  about  7  wide  ;  pop..  9000.  The  surface  is 
broken  with  hills,  but  some  parts  are  ferlTle.  Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  on  the 
n.  coast.  New  Providence  was  originally  an  English  colony,  founded  in  1689,  was 
twice  captured  by  Spain,  and  definitely  given  back  to  England  by  the  peace  of  1783. 

NEW  E£D  SAKDSTOITE.  A  large  series  of  reddish-colored  loams,  shales,  and  sand- 
stones, occurring  between  the  carboniferous  rocks  and  the  lias,  were  grouped  tocether 
under  this  name,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  red  sandstone  group,  which  lies  Ixrlow 
tlte  coal-measures,  and  has  a  similar  mineral  structure.  Cooybeare  and  Buckland  pro- 
posed tlie  title  Polkilittc  (Gr.  variegated)  for  the  same  strata.  Decause  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  beds  are  variegated  with  spots  and  streaks  of  light-blue,  green,  and  buff  on 
a  red  base.  In  the  progress  of  geology,  however,  it  was  found  that  two  very  distinct 
periods  were  included  under  these  names  ;  and  the  contained  fossils  of  e*ch  group  were 
found  to  be  so  remarkably  different  that  the  one  period  was  referred  to  the  palicozoio 
series,  under  the  name  of  perm  Ian  (q.  v.),  while  the  other,  knoirn  as  the  triaa  (q.  v.)* 
was  determined  to  belong  to  the  secondary  series. 

HEW  EICHMOND,  a  village  in  Clermont  CO.,  O. ;  on  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Ohio  and 
Northwestern  railroad;  20  miles  e.  of  Cincinnati.  It  contains  a  national  bank,  hlf^ 
school,  iron  foundry,  distillery,  saw,  flour,  and  woolen  mills,  furniture  factories,  brick 
works,  several  churches,  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  Is  an  importaat  general  tcade  and 
•hipping  point  by  rail  and  water.   Pop.  '90,  2,378. 

HEW  UVEB,  Va.   See  Ob>at  SIutawha. 

EEW  BOCHBtlE,  a  t.  and  village  in  Westchester  Co.,  New  TtiA,  m  LMig  Island 
sound  at  the  junction  of  the  Harlem  Elver  branch  xallroad  vrlth  the  New  Tork,  New 
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Hftven  and  Hartford,  18  m.  from  Hew  York;  pop.  '90,  of  town,  9067;  of  village,  8217. 
It  contains  many  beautiful  residences,  and  Is  a  favorite  resort  from  the  cities  of  the 
Tleinity.  It  has  churches,  eood  schools,  state  bank,  hotels,  weekly  newspapers,  stores, 
and  some  manufactures.  New  Bochelle  was  settled  in  1688  by  Huguenot  exiles,  some 
.  of  whom  were  natives  of  La  Rochelle  (q.  v.). 

■KW  BOSS,  a  eWle  town  of  Ireland,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow,  partly  in 
the  county  of  mUcenity,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Wexford,  distant  64  m.  B.a.w.  from  Dub- 
lin. It  Is  an  ancient  town,  having  been  surrounded  by  walls  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century.    Before  the  union  it  returned  two  members  to  parliament.    It  is  now  a 

filace  of  considerable  commerce,  and  the  modem  part  of  the  town  on  the  Wexford  side 
s  built  with  great  regularity  and  taste.  On  the  Kilkenny  side  Is  a  straggling  subnrb 
called  Rosbercon,  connected  with  ISew  Ross  by  a  metal  bridge,  erected  at  a  cost  of£~0,lS7. 
Pop.  5,800. 

HKWHT,  a  parish,  civic  and  market  t..  situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  but 
principally  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  distant  from  Dublin  63  m.  n.,  and  from  Bel- 
fast 38.m.  8.S.W.,  with  both  which  places  it  Is  connected  by  a  branch  railway  communi- 
cating with  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  railway.  The  town  is  nearly  coeval  with 
the  ^glish  invasion,  having  grown  up  around  a  monastery  founded  In  1188,  and  a  cas- 
tle subsequently  erected  hy  De  Courcey.  This  castle  was  the  scene  of  several  struggles ; 
and  in  most  of  the  civil  wars  of  Ulster,  Xewry  sufTered  severely.  It  was  Incorporated  as 
a  iMfongh,  with  a  corporation  and  two  members  of  parliament,  by  James  I.  The  cor- 
poration having  been  abolished  by  the  Irish  municipal  reform  act,  the  affairs  of  tlie  town 
are  now  administered  by  21  commissioners.  It  Is  traversed  by  a  river  of  the  sanio  name, 
which  falls  into  Carllnfj^ord  lough,  and  by  a  canal,  by  which  the  navigation  is  prolonged 
to  longh  Neagh,  a  distance  of  m.  Newry  is  also  connected  by  the  Newry  canal  with 
Vletona  lock.  A  commission  has  been  appointed  for  improving  Carllngford  lough  and 
to  remove  the  bar;  the  estimated  cost  being  £80.000.  The  town  is  handsomely  and 
compactly  bnilt.  The  quays  are  lined  with  spacious  warehouses,  and  there  are  several 
mills,  lanyards,  coach  and  car  manufactories,  and  iron  foundries.  Extensive  water- 
works have  been  constructed.  There  are  several  grain  and  flour  mills  and  three  large 
spinning  mills  In  the  town.  Steam-vessels  ply  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  from  Warren- 
point,  a  port  S  m.  distant  on  ('arllngford  lough;  and  the  Newry  and  Greenore  railway, 
connecting  the  Newry  and  Armagh  line  with  the  deep  water  harbor  of  Greenore.  Pop. 
•91,18,70a 

HEW  80E00L  and  Oin  SCHOOL  PBE8BTTEBIAX8,  formerly  the  names  of  two 
great  parties,  and,  1888-70,  of  the  two  principal  divisions  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  the  United  States.  The  parties  were  produced,  and  the  rending  of  the  church  was 
caused  chiefly  by  three  forces  having  unequal  degrees  of  strength,  but  all  tending  to  one 
result.    These  may  be  here  named  without  being  fully  discussed; 

1.  Differeneea  in  thedogieai  viem.   The  Presbvterian  church  in  the  United  States  was, 
.  at  the  beginning,  composed  in  a  great  degree  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  in  its  growth  conUnued  to  receive  f r^  acoessionB  from  those  l«ndB.   These  brought 
irith  them  and  long  retained  theological  opinions  and  practices  wbidi,  while  thoy  may 
be  spoken  of  in  general  terms  as  Cuvinistic,  had  manifest  traits  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Yet  they  did  not  escape  entirely  the  modificatlonB  to  which  opinions  of  every  kind  have 
been  subjected  by  the  isolation,  conflicts,  and  liberty  of  discuEtsion  and  action,  that 
have  given  character  to  American  government,  cliurchcs,  and  Inxtltutions  of  every  kind. 
During  this  time,  theology  and  pmctical  religion  were  among  the  chief  factors  in  devel- 
oping the  New  England  colonies  and  states.   Doctrines  fumi^licd  themes  for  thought 
and  discussion  among  ministers  and  people  in  a  degree  scarcely  equaled,  unless  among 
the  early  Greek  Chrbtiaus  and  the  reformers  of  tlie  16th  century.    No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  important  modifications  w«re  produced  and  embraced.    And  as  monv  ministers 
and  other  members  of  churches  went  from  New  England  to  the  other  colonies,  and 
afterward  to  the  new  states,  these  modlflcatioas  entered  into  Presbyterian  cliurches, 
accelerating  and  increasing  the  changes  there.   Uany  too,  from  these  churches,  obtained 
their  education  in  New  England  schools  and  colleges,  a  part  of  them  becwning  C3u1» 
tiana  there,   Andover  theological  seminary,  {necedlng  that  at  Prinoeton  by  o  ycan» 
Instructed  a  portion  of  Prcsbytenan  students  as  well  ns  many  from  New  England  who 
txicame  Presbyterian  ministers.    This  brief  statement  maj-  siiow  bow  it  was  thai  in  the 
American  Presbyterian  church,  there  ai'ose  the  terms,  first  of  "new  side,"  and  "old 
viiiL-,"  with  the  division  they  occasioned,  and  afterward  of  "new  school "  uud  "old 
school."   The  infusion  of  elements  fromCungreratlonalism  is  traceable. 

2.  JHfferenea  of  opinion,  concerning  ^ureh  potOy  and  ecttension.  The  early  churches 
of  I^^ew  England  were  independent  and  congregational  in  government,  yet  were 
coimccted  together  by  mutual  confereqce,  and,  some  of  them,  by  associations  grad- 
uallT  fonneC  and  having  different  degrees  of  strength.  But  when  Congregauuual 
miiusteTB  and  members  removed  to  other  colonies,  the^  generally,  until  comparutlvely 
recent  years,  became  pastors  and  members  of  Presbyterian  churches  already  established, 
or  united  with  Presbyterians  in  forming  new  onus.  The  churches  of  Newark  and  vicin- 
ity, founded  by  a  Connecticut  colony,  were  at  first  Congregational,  but  soon  became 
Presbyterian.  In  ItiOl  a  plau  of  union  was  uuanimously  proposed  by  the  Presbyterian 
general  assembly  to  the  general  associution  of  Connecticut,  by  whom  it  was  anaoimouslj 
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adopted,  with  a  view  on  both  sides  "to  prevent  aUenattoo,  and  promote  unlcm  and 
harmony  In  those  new  settlements  which  are  composed  of  inhabitants  from  these  bodies." 
This  plan  was  not  only  adopted  unanimously  by  the  general  assembly,  but  was  also  for 
a  long  time  cordially  approved  by  tlie  most  eniinent  ministers  in  the  E^^sbyterian  church. 
Under  the  operation  of  it,  and  of  union  with  CongregationaUsts  generally,  hundreds  of 
the  best  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  land  were  formed  and  built  up.  Yet  the  polity 
resulting  from  the  union,  like  the  doctrine  embraced,  was  a  Presbyterianism  some- 
what modified  in  its  usages  and  forms.  This  modification  entered  gradually  into  the 
forces  which  produced  the  new  school  and  the  old  school  parties.  Its  chief  power,  how- 
ever, was  in  an  element  more  general  than  any  difference  between  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  alone  could  have  supplied.  This  was  the  use  of  "voluntary  socie- 
ties in  benevolent  and  missionary  work.  The  country  passed  through  a  period,  during 
which  many  such  agencies  were  formed,  chiefiy  from  the  necessity  for  united  efltort, 
and  partly  from  want  of  experience  in  the  work.  But  as  experience  and  denominational 
strength  mcreased,  conflict  between  voluntary  and  more  strictly  church  agencies  arose. 
This  conflict  entered  largely  into  the  development  of  party  spirit  between  new  school 
and  old  school  I^byierians. 

S.  Differences  cf  opinion  and  jirMtiee  ameemin^davery  and  eoneeming  tiie  manner 
in  wMeh  it  should  be  treaied  by  Christian  cAureAM.  The  ori^n  and  growth  of  thia  differ- 
3nce  need  not  here  be  traced.  It  is  suflQclent  to  say  that  it  was  by  far  the  most  pow< 
erful  of  the  influences  which  intensified  Uie  party  spirit;  and  that  as  the  region  where 
slavery  most  prevailed  was,  because  of  it,  the  less  subjected  to  the  modifying  influences 
already  described,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  modified  doctrine  and  polity  were  found 
mfunly  united  with  opposition  to  slavery,  forming  generally  new  school  Presbrteriana; 
and  the  unmodified  doctrine  and  polity  were,  in  a  like  degree,  united  with  adherenco 
to  slaveiy,  or  with  silence  concerning  it,  forming  generally  old  school  Presbytraiaaa. 
Without  the  influence,  direct  and  Inalrect,  of  slaveiy,  neither  <^  the  other  causea,  nor 
both  of  them  combined,  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  divide  the  Presbyterian 
church;  probably  not  to  have  caused  even  a  serious  attempt  to  divide  it.  Reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  found  in  the  fact  that  after  the  division  the  new  school  part  of  the 
church  safely  outgrew  the  use  of  voluntary  societies;  that  lust  before  the  reunion  the 
old  school  portion  accepted,  as  substantially  orthodox,  the  declaration  of  doctrine  made 
by  tlie  new  school  portion  Just  after  the  division ;  that  slavery,  without  auxiliai7  causes, 
cUvided  the  strong  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church;  that  in  the  spring 
of  1861,  it  divided  the  old  school  portion  of  the  church  when  in  "  a  state  of  almost 
Unprecedented  doctrinal  homogenel^;"  that  it  was  prevented  from  rending  Uie  national 
Union  itself,  only  by  one  of  the  mightiest  conflicts  the  world  has  ever  known;  and 
that  when  its  power  was  removed,  the  process  of  reuniting  new  school  and  old  school 
Presbyterians  at  onc%  began.  At  the  reunion,  agreed  to  in  1869,  and  oiganica!1y 
effected  in  1870,  some  of  ue  chief  statiaUcs  were: 


Synods. 

ResbytetlBB. 

lOnMMS. 

Churches. 

Church  Members. 

BtmdagrS.  Hembeis. 

New  Bcbool.. 

a 

110 

1888 

1747 

174.826 

10fl.44O 

Old  Scbwd... 

96 

S,447 

2,600 

Sn,018 

954.417 

Total  amount  contributed  by  both  divisions  during  the  year  1869-70  tor  the  suppcvt 
and  extension  of  religion  was  $8,440,121.  See  Pbbbbiteiuan  Chuboh  in  tbm  U.  S. 


HEW  SHOBEHAM.   See  Shorehah,  New. 

HEW  BISSBIA,  a  group  of  islands  In  the  Arctic  ocean,  lying  n.n.e.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Lena,  in  Eastern  Siberia.  Lat.  74<'44'to  TS^SS^n.,  long.  14e°to  IS2°e.;  length 
126  m. ;  width  about  60  m.  The  principal  are  Kotelnoi  (the  largest),  Liakov,  Fadiev- 
skoi.  and  New  Siberia.  The  coasts  are  in  general  rock?,  and  are  covered  all  the  year 
round  with  snow.  The  islands  are  very  important,  on  account  of  the  immense  rnnltl- 
tade  of  bones  and  teeth  of  mammoths,  rhinoceroses,  bnibloes,  etc.,  which  are  found  In 
the  soil.  They  are  now  uninhabited,  but  there  aie  traces  of  former  inhabitants. 
Ifdther  bosh  nor  trw  is  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

NEW  SOUTH  VA1E8,  a  British  colony  in  the  s.e.  of  Australia.  It  originally  com- 
prised all  tbe  Australian  settlements  e.  of  the  ISSth  meridian,  but  the  formation,  succes- 
sively, of  the  separate  colonies  of  South  Australia  (18S6),  Victoria  (ItiSI),  and  Queensland 
(1859)  has  reduoed  it  to  more  moderate  dimensions.  It  is  now  bounded  on  the  n.  by  a 
line  which,  beginning  at  Point  Danger,  in  lat.  28°  8' s.,  follows  several  lines  of  helnbta 
across  the  Dividing  Itangc  till  it  meets  the  39th  parallel,  whicli  forms  the  rest  of  tlie 
boundary  westward;  on  the  w,  by  the  14l3t  meridian;  on  the*  e.  by  the  Pacific  ocean; 
and  the  line  separating  it  from  Victoria  on  the  s.  runs  from  Gape  Howe,  at  the  s.e.  of 
the  island,  n.w.  to  the  source  of  the  Murray  river,  and  then  along  that  stream,  in  a  direc- 
tion w.  by  n,,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  two  colonies.  Area,  310,700  sq.  m.,  or 
•omewhat  more  than  2}  times  that  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland;  pop.  ^71,  GOS,081; 
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•est.  '95,  1,277,870  <^,10O  males  and  592,710  females).  The  more  general  physical 
character  of  the  country  Ib  described  under  Australia.  Within  the  oolony  of  New 
ISouth  Wales  the  mouDtnin  range,  which  girdles  nearly  the  whole  island,  is  most  continu- 
ous and  elevated,  and  is  known  as  the  Dividing  Raii);e.  The  section  of  Ihis  mountain 
system  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  colony,  culled  tlio  Ati^lralian  Alps,  rises  in 
mount  Kosciusko  to  7,808  feet.  From  tliis  ihe  itiiige  extcnd.s  iiorthwurd,  the  water-stoed 
being  from  50  to  ISO  m.  distant  from  iho  e.  const,  and  thus  divides  the  colony  into  two 
slopes,  with  two  distinct  water-eyslems.  The  rivers  on  the  eastern  side  descend  witb 
great  r^idity,  and  in  oblique  tortuous  coursi's,  their  chiinnels  often  forming  deep  ravinn. 
Many  oi  them  are  navigable  in  their  lower  cimrsc  for  sea-going  steamers.  The  principal 
are  the  Richmond,  Clwence,  McLeay,  Mannmg,  Hunter.  Hawkesbury,  and  Shoalhaven. 
The  Hunter  river,  about  60  m.  n.  of  SydDey.  opens  up  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
flelightfnl  districts  in  the  country.  The  Divitling  Range,  which,  opposite  to  Sydney,  U 
callra  the  Blue  mountains,  being  singularly  abrupt  and  rugged,  and  full  of  frightful 
chasms,  lon^  presented  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  west,  and  kept  the  colonists  shut 
in  between  it  aod  the  sea,  ana  utterly  ignorant  of  what  lay  beyond.  At  last,  in  1818, 
when  the  cattle  were  likely  to  perish  in  one  of  those  long  droughts  that  appear  to  visit 
this  country  at  intervals  of  a  dozen  years,  three  adventurous  individuals  scaled  the  for- 
midable barrier,  and  discovered  those  downs  on  the  western  slope  which  now  form  the 
great  ebeep-ianges  of  Australia.  A  practicable  line  of  road  was  immediately  constructed 
Sy  convict  labor,  and  the  tide  of  occupation  entered  on  the  new  and  limitless  expanse, 
"nie  numerous  streams  that  rtee  on  the  w.  ride  of  the  water-shed  within  the  colony,  all 
(X>nverge  and  empty  their  waters  into  the  sea  through  one  channel  within  the  colony  of 
South  Australia.  The  southern  and  main  branch  of  this  great  river-system  is  the  Hur- 
ray. The  other  ^reat  trunks  of  the  ^atem  are  the  Murrumbidgee,  which  is  navigable; 
the  Lachlan,  at  times  reduced  to  a  stnng  of  ponds;  and  the  Darling.  The  Hacquarie, 
passing  through  the  rich  district  of  Bathurst  (q.v.),  is  a  large  tributary  of  the  Darling, 
but  it  reaches  It  only  In  the  rainy  seasons.  The  coast-line  from  Gape  Howe  to  Point 
Danger  Is  upward  of  700  m.  long,  and  presents  nnmerous  good  harbors  formed  by  the 
estuaries  of  the  rivers.  Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  colony,  stretching  as  it  doea 
over  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  the  climate  is  very  various.  In  the  north^  districts, 
which  are  the  warmest,  the  climate  is  tropical,  the  summer  heat  occasionally  rising  In 
inland  districts  to  120°,  while  on  the  mgh  tablelands,  weeks  of  severe  frost  are  sometimes 
experienced.  At  Sydney,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  66".  The  mean 
heat  of  summer,  which  lasts  here  from  the  lieginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, is  about  80°.  but  it  is  much  modified  on  the  coa^t  by  the  refreshing  breeze.  The 
annual  fall  cd  nin  is  about  60  inches.  Rain  someUmes  descends  in  oontinuoas  torrents, 
and  causes  the  rivers  to  rise  to  an  extraordinaiy  bdght.  Sometimes  the  rains  almost  fall 
for  two  or  three  years  In  succession  (see  Australia  I. 

Agriculture  is  Increasing  in  Importance,  though  the  predominant  interest  is  still  pas- 
toral. The  largest  acreage  is  under  wheat  and  maize.  The  other  crops  are  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco.  The  chief  fruit  cultiu-e  is  that  of  oranges,  and  sugar-cane  is 
raised  in  considerable  quantities.  There  are  also  a  la^e  number  of  vineyards,  the  produc- 
tion of  wine.  In  1896,  amounting  to  over  880,000  gallons.  In  1605-6,  less  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  area  of  the  colony  was  under  crop,  and  about  one-fourth  was  under  forest.  The  rules 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  vary  in  the  three  parts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  by  law, 
namely, — the  eastern,  western,  and  central  divisions.  Land  may  be  acqalred  in  the  east- 
ern and  central  divisions  by  a  conditional  purchase  and  free  selection  before  survey,  the 
charge  being  one  pound  per  acre,  or  by  a  conditional  lease,  which  is  convertible  into  a  con- 
ditional purchase.  In  the  more  fertile  eastern  division  the  maximum  area  which  may  be 
conditionally  purchased  or  leased  Is  640  acres,  while  the  less  valuable  lands  of  the  central 
division  are  limited  by  the  maximum  of  2,600  acres.  When  the  condition  of  residence  on 
the  original  plot  selected  has  been  fulfill^,  further  conditional  purchases  under  similar 
limitations  are  permitted.  The  land  act  of  1806  permits  the  acquisition  of  land  on  easy 
terms  in  the  central  division,  but  imnoBes  strict  conditions  in  the  matter  of  residence. 
LAud  nuiy  be  taken  out  In  that  division  as  '^homestead  selections,'*  or  as  " settlement 
leases."  In  the  case  of  a  homestead  selection,  perpetual  residence  Is  required,  as  well  as 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  annual  rental.  A  settlement  lease  is  accompanied  by  the  obligation 
of  continuous  residence  for  a  period  of  28  years,  but  permits  the  occupation  of  1280  acres 
of  arable  land  and  10,240of  grazing  land.  A  limited  extent  of  land  is  also  sold  at  auction 
by  the  government  each  year.  Laud  of  more  than  ordinary  value  througbout  the  colony 
may  be  reserved  as  a  "  special  area,"  parcels  of  which  comnumd  a  hieber  price.  The 
great  majority  of  the  holoingfl  are  comparatively  small ;  more  than  one-naif  m  IG^  had 
an  acreage  under  200,  the  most  nnmerous  holdings  varying  from  16  to  200  acres.  The 
care  ctf  the  forests  Is  In  the  charge  of  the  government,  a  forest  conservation  department 
having  been  created  in  1887.  The  great  produce  of  the  country  is  wool,  the  export  in 
1895  amounting  to  329,992,676  pounds,  valued  at  £9,976,044.  The  coal  fields  of  New 
South  Wales  are  extensive  and  the  seams  of  great  thickness.  In  1896,  8,788,6^  tons, 
valued  at  £1,095,327,  were  raised.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  tin  ores  are  abundant,  and 
gold  was  discovered  here  In  Hay,  1861,  and  In  the  next  two  years  a  large  amount  was 
obtained,  but  subsequently,  owing  to  uie  discovery  of  the  richer  din^ngs  of  Victoria, 
gold  mining  In  this  colony  b^an  to  languish.   Since  1867,  hovever,  the  annnal  amonnta 
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found  and  exported  tuiTe  increased,  and  down  to  1895  the  total  valne  of  the  gold  coined, 
or  exported,  since  1851  was  £42,320,508.    The  colony  raises  a  large  numl>er  of  Hve  stock. 

The  principal  exports  of  New  South  Wales  are  wool,  gold,  sllTer,  coal,  tallow,  hides, 
beef,  fruit,  and  leather.  The  largest  sharer  in  the  exported  produce  of  Xew  South 
Wales  is  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies.  Until  1892,  the  United  States  was  the  lai^t 
foreign  market  next  to  Great  Britidn,  but  since  that  time  the  shipments  of  wool  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  have  increased,  and  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  have  surpassed 
the  United  States  in  the  trade  with  Nev  South  Wales.  The  exports  to  the  Unite^  States 
ure  chiefly  ttn,  gold,  coal,  wool,  skins,  shale,  etc.,  and  the  colony  receives  from  the 
United  States  shipments  of  kerosene,  paper,  timber,  tobacco,  and  cigars,  and  various 
manufactured  articles.  Of  the  foreign  commodities  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  the  most  important  are  those  which  fall  under  the  faeaids  of  wearing  apparel, 
drapery,  iron  and  iron  manufactures  and  machinery,  spirits,  beer,  sugar,  etc.  In  ]87(V80, 
New  South  Wales  adopted  free  trade  principles,  but  duties  were  retained  on  some  articles. 
A  further  step  In  the  direction  of  free  trade  was  taken  at  the  close  of  the  year  1885,  and 
all  dnties  except  those  on  spirits,  wines,  tobacco,  candles,  oils,  sugar,  confectionery,  etc, 
have  been  abolished.  After  Jan.  1,  1896,  Sydney  was  practically  a  free  port.  In  regaid 
to  tn>Iii<< tries,  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  population  is  engagedm  mannfacturw. 
In  1895  a  larger  amount  of  capital  and  a  greater  number  of  employees  were  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  food  and  drinks  than  in  any  other  department  of  manufacturing. 
Other  important  industries  are  metal  working  and  the  nu^ng  of  machinery,  huildi^ 
materials,  clothing  and  textile  tebrics,  printing,  binding,  and  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  statistics  of  wages,  while  not  accurate,  show  in  general  the  prevalence  of  a  high 
rate,  as  Is  natural  in  a  new  country.  Bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  holler  makers  re- 
ceived, in  1895,  about  $2.00  a  day,  and  common  workmen  received  about  $1.50  per  day. 
Foreigners  are  liable  to  no  special  taxes,  and  they  have  the  same  prlvil^es  as  the 
citizens  of  the  colony.  The  alien  may  hold  and  acquire  real  and  persoDaiproperty, 
but  until  nattiralized  may  not  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  hotd  office.  Letters  of 
naturalization  may  be  applied  for  after  a  residence  of  not  less  than  five  yean,  but  a 
Bpecfal  exception  to  this  rule  was  made  In  the  case  of  the  Chinese.  Gold  u  the  mone- 
tary standard,  and  the  coins  In  circulation  are  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Silver  is 
legal  tender  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  40s.,  and  bronze  for  It.  The  colony  enjoys 
excellent  transportation  facilities,  many  steamship  lines  stopping  regularly  at  the  ports. 
Sydney  Is  the  metropolis  of  Australasia,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  large  number  of  im- 
portant lines.  All  the  principal  lines  of  railway  are  owned  and  managed  by  the  govern- 
ment.   On  June  SO,  1896,  there  were  2,531  miles  of  government  lines  open  for  traffic. 

Kew  South  Wales  is  governed  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  a  responsible 
ministry,  a  legislative  council,  appointed  by  the  crown  for  life,  and  a  legislative  assembly 
elected  by  the  resident  voters  of  the  colony.  Down  to  1893  there  was  a  property  quali- 
fication by  law,  but  in  that  year  it  was  abolished.  The  suffrage  is  exercised  by  every 
male  subject  21  years  of  age  who  has  lived  8  years  in  the  colony,  and  3  months  In  his 
electoral  districL  As  r^ards  religion,  all  sects  are  on  a  footing  of  equality.  By  the  act 
of  1832,  state  aid  to  religion  was  abolished.  In  1891  there  were  602,980  members  of  the 
(Church  of  England,  286,911  Roman  Catholics,  and  109,890  Presbyterians.  Other  de- 
uominaMons  were  Wesleyan  and  other  Methodist  ttodiea,  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Lutherans,  Unitarians,  and  Jews.  Education  Is  under  the  control  of  the  government, 
but  there  are  numerous  private  schools  and  colleges.  There  is  a  university  at  Sydney 
(r).v.),  established  in  1852.  Sydney  is  the  capital,  with  a  population.  In  181)5,  estimated 
at  408,500.  Other  important  towns  Jtre  Newcastle,  Bathunt,  Ooulbnra,  Parramatt*, 
Broken  Hill,  Maltland,  and  Albury. 

New  South  Wales  took  its  origin  In  a  penal  establishment,  formed  by  the  BritlA 
government  in  1788  at  Port  Jackson,  near  Botany  Bay  (lat.  84').  The  prisoners,  after 
their  period  of  servitude,  or  on  bcin^  pardoned,  became  settlers,  and  obtained  grants  of 
land;  and  these  "emancipists"  and  their  descendants,  together  with  free  emigrants, 
constitute  the  present  Inhabitants.  Transportation  to  NewBouUi  Wales  ceased  in  1840; 
and  up  to  that  date  tlie  total  number  of  convicts  sent  thither  amounted  to  60.700,  of 
whom  only  8,700  were  women.  They  were  assigned  as  bond-servants  to  the  free  set- 
tlers, who  were  obliged  to  furnish  them  with  a  fixed  allowance  of  clothing  and  food. 
In  1838  there  were  38,000  free  males  and  18,500  free  females,  to  82,000  male  and  8,700 
female  convicts;  and  of  the  free  population,  above  16,000  were  emanciid^.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  recent  rate  of  increase  In  the  population: 


M&lee,  FemslM.  Total. 

1861  802,099  166.179  858,278 

1881  411,149  840,419  751,468 

1889  818,800  608,900  1,122;300 

1805  685,160  592,710  1,277,870 


nVBFAPXB,  a  periodical  publication  printed  and  distributed  for  the  chxitilatlon  of 
news.  From  the  broad-sheet  relating  the  most  meager  intelligence  without  comment 
or  Inference,  tbe  newspaper  has  gradually  grown  up  into  a  powerful  political  as  well  as 
social  engine,  diffusing  InformatTon  on  all  subjects  of  interest,  drcnlatlng  advertlae- 
ments,  and  acting  on  the  public  mind,  in  times  of  excitement,  to  an  extent  that  hu  led 
it  to  be  called  a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm. 
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The  earliest  approach  to  the  newspaper  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Acta  Diuma,  or  Adm 
PubUea,  of  ancient  Rome,  an  offldal  gazette,  which  in  the  later  times  of  the  repuldk^ 
and  during  the  empire,  appeared  daily  under  sanction  of  the  government.  The  con- 
tents of  these  Acta  consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  tlie  births  and  deaths  in  Borne,  an 
account  of  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  everything  relating  to  the  supply  of 
t»rn;  extracts  from  the  Acta  Fb7-en9iea,  including  the  edicts  of  magistrates,  the  testa- 
ments of  distinguished  men,  reports  of  trials,  with  the  names  of  the  acquitted  and  con- 
demned, a  list  of  the  magistrates  who  were  elected;  extracts  from  the  Acta  Smaius,  an 
account  of  public  affaire  and  foreign  wars,  of  the  birttia,  deaths,  festivals,  and  move- 
ments of  the  imperial  family;  and  generally  news  relating  to  public  buildings,  funerals, 
gnmes,  fires,  sacriflccs,  and  miracles,  as  well  as  amatory  stories.  The  Ada  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  up  under  the  superintendence  of  censors,  qusstors,  and  other  magistrates, 
b^  officers  called  aeiauiii,  assisted  by  clerks  and  notaries;  and  their  publication  con- 
sisted in  posting  them  in  some  publfc  place  in  the  city,  where  they  could  be  read  by 
any  one  who  pleased.  They  fiontinued  to  be  issued  until  the  downfall  of  the  western 
empire,  but  there  seems  never  to  have  been  anything  corresponding  to  them  at  Con- 
stantinopla 

The  beginnings  of  the  newspaper  of  modern  Europe  are  traceable  to  Gkrmany  and 
to  Venice.  Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  c.,  small 
news-sheets,  called  SdaUojien  and  the  Jvmoa  Zeytung,  appeared  in  Augsburg,  Vienna, 
Ratisbon,  and  Nhmberg,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  The  extant  numbers  contain, 
•moog  other  matters,  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  America,  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Turks,  of  the  French  and  Austrian  war  in  Italy,  with  such  local  occurrences  as  execu- 
tions, inundations,  earthquakes,  burnings  of  witches,  and  child-murders  committed  by 
the  Jews.  More  Important,  perhaps,  were  the  official  Ni^itie  Serttte,  first  issued  by  the 
Venetian  government  in  the  16th  c,  containing  accounts  of  the  wars  carried  on  by  the 
republic,  and  other  events  of  general  interest.  At  first  they  were  not  printed,  but  were 
to  be  seen  in  various  public  places  on  payment  of  a  small  coin,  called  a  gazeta,  whence 
the  name  "  Qazette.  After  they  were  allowed  by  the  government  to  be  printed,  th^ 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  earliest  English  newspaper,  or  news-letters,  belong  to  the  reifn  of  James  L,  and 
vrere  printed  in  the  form  of  smalt  quarto  pamphlets.  Some  conies  of  a  sheet,  called  the 
Ba^iah  Mercury,  purporting  to  be  published  by  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1S88, 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  have  been  proved  by  Mr.  Watts  of  the  British 
museum  to  be  literary  forgeries,  executed  about  1766.  The  flret  English  newspapm 
appeared  at  occasional  and  irregular  intervals — the  earliest  of  them,  so  far  as  ascertainea, 
is  entitled  Newa  out  of  Holland,  and  was  published  for  M.  Newbery  in  1619.  In  1623 
these  occasional  pamphlets  were  converted  into  the  first  prirUed  newspaper,  entitled  The 
Cartaina  Nem  of  (he  PreMnt  Week,  edited  by  Nathaniel  Butter.  About  the  same  time 
appeared  the  London  Wee&lff  Oourant.  A  laive  number  of  publications,  hardly  deserving 
the  name  of  newspafwrs,  were  circnlated  during  the  civil  war,  with  such  names  as  Eng- 
land'B  Memorable  Accidents,  Tlie  Kingdom't  IntelUgeneer,  Mereuriut  AuUcut,  TJis  8eoU 
Int^igeneer,  The  Parliament's  Scout,  The  Parliament's  Scoufs  Discovery,  or  Certain 
[tiformaiion,  Ihe  Scots  Dove,  77te  Parliament  KHe,  The  Secret  Owl,  Mercurius  MatsUx, 
Mereurius  DemocrHus,  Mercurius  Acherronticas,  or  News  from  BeH,  etc.  The  arrangement 
cS  the  news  is  poor  in  the  extreme,  and  what  few  comments  there  are,  are  of  the  most 
virulent  description.  The  long  parliament  subjected  the  newspaper  press  to  a  censor- 
ship, which  became  more  strict  under  Charles  II.  The  first  English  newspaper  which 
could  properly  be  considered  a  vehicle  of  general  information,  was  the  PwUc  Intelli- 
ffeneer,  established  by  sir  Roger  L'Estrange  In  1668 ;  it  was  dropped  on  the  appearance  of 
77ie  London  Oazette,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  Nov.  7,  1665,  at  Oxford, 
where  the  court  was  residing  in  consequence  of  the  plague  being  then  in  London.  A  sec- 
ond paper,  called  The  (Xnervator,  was  afterwards  started  by  L'Estrange,  who.  In  1680,  ex- 
ercised his  authority  as  licenser  of  the  press  by  Issuing  a  proclamation  "  for  suppressinK 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  unlicensed  news-books  and  pamphlets  of  news. '  Small 
as  was  the  sheet,  a  difficulty  often  arose  how  to  fill  it.  One  publisher  was  in  the  way 
of  supplying  the  dearth  of  news  by  a  passage  from  the  Bible  ;  another  snnoiinced  that 
"blank  space  Is  left  that  any  gentleman  may  write  his  own  private  business." 

Up  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anqc  few  of  the  newspapers  appeared  oftener  than  once  a 
week.  From  the  interest  excited  by  Marlborough  s  victories  arose  a  demand  for  more 
frequent  intelli^mce,  and  besides  17  newspapers  published  three  times  a  w^sk,  tiie  DaSy 
OourarU,  established  in  1709,  was  issued  every  day  except  Sunday.  Of  the  more  noted 
I/)ndon  newspapers,  the  London  Daily  Post  and  General  AdverHstrr  was  established  In 
1736,  and  in  1763  became  the  Publie  Advertiser;  a  celebrity  attaches  to  it  from  luiving  been 
the  medium  In  which  "Junius's  Letters"  first  appeared.  The  St.  Jameses  ChronieU 
arose  from  an  amalgamation  of  two  papera,  the  St.  James's  Po^  and  St.  Jame^s  Boat- 
ing F&st,  both  which  began  in  171R  The  North  SriUm,  edited  by  Wilkes,  first  appeued 
in  1762.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  discontinued  in  1863,  dates  from  1770;  the  Morning 
Pott,  from  1773;  the  now  defunct  Morning  Beratd,  from  1781 ;  the  TVmM  first  ai^tear^ 
in  1788,  as  a  continuation  of  the  LonOon  DaOg  Uniwrsal  B^/kter,  esUUlshed  three  years 
earlier. 

Daring  the  reign  of  George  m.  proeecuttons  were  rife  against  newspaper  writers  and 
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editors:  thdr  result,  genenllj,  was  to  ^ve  a  greatly  Increased  currency  to  the  doctrines 
•Bsailed,  and  to  confer  a  fictitious  importance  on  the  traders  in  politics,  by  whom  many 
of  Uie  journals  were  conducted.  The  first  attempt  at  parliamenta^  reporting  was 
resented  bj  the  house  of  commons  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  the  resolutions  and  the 
fmprisonmentB  of  1771  all  ended  in  the  tacit  concession  of  publicity  of  discussion  wtaicli 
has  ever  since  prerailed. 

The  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  bare,  within  the  present  century,  greatly  increased 
in  uze  and  improvod  in  literary  j:haracter.  In  both  respects  they  are  tax  in  advance  of 
tiie  journals  of  any  other  countiy.  Each  number  of  the  Timet  now  consists  in  eeneral 
of  16  pages,  occasionally  24,  and  contaioB  upwards  of  6,000  adTertisements.  Tbe  suc- 
cess of  the  IHmes  is  mainly  due  to  the  enterprise  of  its  original  promoter,  Mr.  Walter, 
who  first  introduced  various  improvconeDts  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  made  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  the  best  literary  talent  attainable  in  all  departmenta  of  his  journal.  One 
of  the  most  notable  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Time»,  was  the  exposure,  through 
int-aDs  of  its  Paris  correspondent,  of  u  gigantic  scheme  of  foigety,  planned  in  France  m 
1840 — a  scheme  which  contemplated  the  almost  simultaneouB  presentation,  at  the  chief 
banking-houses  of  the  continent,  of  forged  letters  of  credit  from  Glyn  &  Co.  The  failure 
of  the  conspiracv-  was  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  made  by  the  TimM.  One  of  the 
parties  implicatea,  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  the  printer,  and  obtained  a  verdict 
of  one  farthing  damages.  A  public  subscription  was  raised  to  defray  the  expenses 
incurred  in  defending  me  action ;  when  the  proprietors  of  the  limes,  declining  person- 
ally to  accept  the  sum  subscribed,  iuTcsted  it  la  two  jfVnuf  scholarships  in  connection 
with  Christ^  Hospital  and  the  city  of  London  school,  for  the  bmeflt  of  pupils  proceedmg 
thence  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  edition  of  one  of  the  leading  London  newspapers  involves  an  immense  daily 
expense,  and  tne  co-operation  of  a  number  of  talented  writers.  The  principal  editor,  as 
representative  of  the  proprietors,  has  the  whole  oversight  and  responsibility  intrusted  to 
him.   He  occasionally  furnishes  the  leading  article,  but  it  is  more  frequently  composed 

one  of  a  staff  of  literary  contributors,  who  are  bound  on  the  shortest  notice  to  write 
on  any  subject  which  the  editor  may  assign.  The  leader  is  in  form  a  relic  of  the  time 
when  the  newspaper  was  the  news-letter;  it  is  its  professed  object  to  analyze,  condense, 
and  explain  public  transactions,  to  scrutinize  wmtt  iB  doubtful  or  suspicious  In  the  con< 
duct  of  public  men,  and  to  expose  sophistry  and  imposture.  Under  the  editor  are  various 
sub-editors,  having  the  superintendence  respectively  of  the  London,  the  provincial,  the 
forei^,  the  literary,  the  industrial,  and  other  departments.  The  commercial  article  is 
fuftished  every  evening  by  a  contributor  in  the  city.  There  are  13  to  16  parliamentary 
short  hand  reporters,  who  are  continually  relieving  one  another,  besides  reporters 
attached  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  oorrespondents  who  furnish  accounts  of  pnUic  meet- 
ings and  local  news  of  various  kinds.  Tne  toxtaga  intelligence,  a  most  important  depart- 
ment in  the  great  London  journals,  is  furnished  by  correspondents  in  all  parts  ci  the 
world,  some  of  them,  particularly  those  employed  In  time  of  being  men  of  very  high 
reputation  In  the  literary  world. 

A  stamp-duty  on  newspapers  was  imposed  in  1718  by  10  Anne,  c.  19,  amounting  to 
one  halfpenny  on  "half  a  sheet  or  less,"  and  one  penny  "if  larger  than  a  half  a  sbeH, 
and  not  exceeding  a  whole  sheet."  The  duty  was  raised  Id.  by  80  Geo.  11.  c.  19; 
another  halfpenny  was  added  by  16  Geo.  HI.  c  84;  still  another  by  S9  Geo.  in.  c.  50; 
and  a  further  addition  of  l^d.  was  made  by  87  Geo.  HI.  c.  00,  amounting  to  4d.  in  all. 
Acta  6  and  7  WilL  IV.  c.  76,  reduced  the  stamp-duty  to  Id. ,  with  the  addition  of  id.  or 
Id.  when  the  sheet  contained  upwards  of  15^,  or  of  3,396  square  inches  on  each  side. 
An  additional  id.  was  chargeable  on  a  supplement.  By  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  37,  passed  in 
1866,  the  newspaper  stamp  was  abolished,  a  chaiige  which  occasioned  an  immense  increase 
In  the  number  of  newspapers  and  diminution  of  their  price,  though  many  of  the  cheap 
papers  then  started  were  of  very  brief  duration.  The  repeal  of  the  paper-duty,  whidi 
took  effect  on  Oc^  1, 1861,  also  added,  thou^  to  a  much  leas  conalderable  oteut,  to  iba' 
ntimber  and  cheapness  of  newspapers.  The  number  of  stamps  Issued  on'  British  news- 
papers was  7,600,000  in  1768, 16,(X)0,000  In  1800.  and  66.741,2^  in  1800. 

In  1848  the  number  of  newspapers  published  In  London  was  70  ;  in  1890  it  was  just 
646.  Borne  28  of  these  are  daily  papers,  9  of  them  published  in  the  evening,  and  1  of 
these  9  is  a  reprint  of  the  morning  papers,  with  what  news  has  been  received  during 
the  day.  Of  these,  the  most  Infiuential  for  40  years  back  has  been  the  Times,  establiahed 
in  17^  of  which  nearly  70.000  copies  are  printed  didly,  and  its  dnmlation  has  been 
Isi^  on  occasions  of  public  interest.  It  professes  independence  in  politics.  The  Dail$ 
itmt,  PaU  MaU  Qazette  (an  evening  paper),  DaUy  Tdegraph,  and  Morning  Pott  are  the 
most  important  liberal  daily  papers,  the  last  named  being  also  the  organ  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  while  the  8tandard»ad  Glebe  (an  evening  paper),  represent  the  conservative 
party,  and  the  8t  Jamet'  Oaeette  calls  itself  anti-radloj. 

Thepriceof  the  daily  papers  varies  from  id.  toSd.  Of  the  1,648  newpapennotdaOy, 
most  are  published  once,  some  twice,  some  three  times,  one  four  times  a  week,  some 
once  a  fortni^t,  and  some  monthly.  They  comprise  agricultural,  sporting,  oommercial, 
and  raili^  joumals;  a  d(»en  or  so  ponhr Utrasry.  or  literatyand  sdentlflc;  mllituy 
and  naval,  musical  and  theatrical,  legal  and  medical  journals.  There  is  a  Churt  Oiradar 
and  %  Obwi  jMnnuU,  a  Frendi,  a  CtSmun,  on  Asjglo-AmericMi,  and  a  ^Nuiish  weikljr 
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mper.  There  are  a  few  pictorial  and  about  half-a-dozen  humorous  papers.  Of  then 
last,  Punelt,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1841,  is  ably  conducted,  and  wields  no 
small  influence.  A  large  number  are  the  organs  of  particular  religious  sects  or  parties. 
The  bankers,  drapers,  grocers,  printers,  booksellers,  brewers,  etc, ,  have  their  respective 
journals;  the  builders  nave  six;  and  there  are  many  newspapers  with  a  purely  local  cir- 
culation, some  ooDflned  to  the  obscurer  quarters  of  London.  The  price  of  the  weekly 
papers  varies  from  6d.  to         The  World,  Truth,  etc.,  are  "  society  papers." 

The  earliest  English  provincial  newspaper  is  believed  to  be  the  Norwieh  Postman,  pub* 
lished  in  1706,  at  the  price  of  a  penny,  but  "a  halfpenny  not  refused."  It  wan  followed, 
in  1714,  by  the  Noruneh  CourarU,  or  Weekly  Paek^.  A  York  Gourant.  Leed»  Courant.  and 
York  journal  were  established  about  1720;  the  Manchester  Gazette  in  1780,  and  tlu; 
Oxford  Journal  in  1740.  In  1843,  213  newspapers  were  published  in  provincial  towns  of 
England,  and  8  in  Wales.  The  provincial  newspapers  of  England  numbered  in  1880 
over  1,000.  besides  60  belonging  to  Wales,  and  30  to  the  islands.  About  a  fifth  of  the 
number  profess  conservative  or  liberal-conservative  principles,  a  half  liberal,  a  amaU 
number  perfect  Independence  in  politics,  and  the  rest  are  avowedly  neutral.  Only  a  very 
few  of  these  are  conducted  with  anything  like  ability.  Among  the  more  important  are 
the  Manehester  Bxaimner,  which  is  understood  to  have  a  circulation  of  85,000.  and  tlie 
NeweastU  Ohroniele  of  86,000,  and  the  Manchester  Ouardian.  A  cliaracterLstic  feature  of 
many  second-class  provincial  papers  is  a  column  of  goadp  or  scandal,  entitled*  a  letter 
"  from  our  Ijondon  correspondent." 

The  newspaper  press  of  Scotland  beean  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century.  A 
party  of  Crcmwdl's  troops,  who  arrived  at  Leith  in  1652  to  garrison  the  dtadel,  brought 
with  them  aprinter  named  Christopher  Hig^iiis,  to  reprint  the  London  paper,  Mercunm 
PoUtieus.  The  first  number  was  issued  on  cict.  26,  16S3.  and  in  Nov.,  1654,  the  estab- 
lishment was  transferred  to  Edlnbui^b,  where  the  reprinting  went  on  till  1660.  On 
Dec.  81,  1600,  the  first  number  was  published  of  the  Mercurivs  GalcdoTuvt,  which  pro- 
fessed to  furnish  information  regarding  the  "affairs  in  agitation  in  Scotland,  with  a 
survey  of  foreign  intelligence."  It  lived  only  three  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Th* 
Kinffdtm's  Inte^eneer.  The  SkUn^tm^  QatetU,  an  ofBdal  paper  published  by  author- 
ity, was  established  in  1660  by  James  Watson,  a  printer  of  eminence  and  skilL  In  1709 
Wataon  also  started  the  BdinJourgh  Gourant,  whidi  attained  its  SlSth  number,  and  in  1706 
the  Scots  Courant.  In  1718  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh  gave  a  privilege  to  James 
H'Laren  to  print  the  SSdinburgh  ESvenijig  Oowant  three  times  a  week,  on  condition  ttiat 
before  publication  he  should  give  "  ane  coppie  of  his  print  to  the  magistrates."  This 
paper  still  exists  as  the  Edinburgh  Omtrant,  now  a  daily  paper,  and  the  principal  con- 
servative Journal  in  Scotland.  The  (JaUdonian  Mercury,  now  defunct,  was  first  pub- 
lished April  28,  1720.  The  Scotsman,  which  came  Into  extetence  in  1817,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Charles  Haclaren,  and  was  for  a  short  time  edited  by  Mr.  J.  R  H'Culloch, 
the  political  economist,  is  the  most  infiuential  liberal  journal  in  Scotland,  and  is  believed 
to  have  a  circulation  of  60,000,  larger  than  that  of  any  daily  paper  oyt  of  London.  The 
enrliest  Scottish  provincial  newspaper  was  the  Olatgoto  OouraiU,  established  in  1715. 
The  Aberdeen  Journal  was  founded  in  1746  by  Mr.  James  Chalmers;  the  first  number 
contained  an  account  of  the  l>attle  of  Cullodcn.  The  number  of  newspapers  published 
in  Scotland  In  1848  was  69:  it  is  now  180,  a  good  proportion  belon^ng  to  Edinburgh. 
A  few  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Scotland  coni^u  articles  little  mferior  in  talent  to 
tliose  of  the  beat  Lnglish  newspapers,  and  exercise  con.siderat>le  political  influence,  at 
least  in  matters  relating  to  Scotland.  About  a  score  of  the  St^ottisli  papers  are  regarded 
aa  conservative,  60-70  liberal,  and  the  rest  independent  or  neutral  in  politics.  Edinburgh 
has  12  newspapers,  Including  the  weekly  issuer  of  2  of  the  4  dailies  ;  Qlasgow  19  (wUh 
6  dailies) ;  Aberdeen  6  In  all ;  Dundee  6 ;  Paisley  5.  The  price  of  most  of  the  duilv 
^pws  is  Id: ;  of  some  it  is     ;  that  of  the  weeklies  and  U-weeklles  yarie«  from  lu 

In  Ireland,  a  news-sheet,  called  Warrants  Tidings  from  Ireland,  was  printed  during 
the  rebellion  of  1641;  but  the  first  Irish  newspaper,  properly  so  called,  was  the  DtdAii\ 
Newsletter,  commenced  in  1685.  Pue's  Occurrences,  a  Dublin  daily  paper,  ori^oated  in 
1700,  was  continued  for  half  a  century.  It  was  followed,  in  17^,  by  another  daily 
pKper,  Phvlkner't  Journal,  established  by  George  Faulkner,  "  a  man  celebrated  for  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  weakness  of  nis  head."  The  oldest  existing  Dublin 
newsrapers  are  Bounders'  (originally  Ssdatle'si  NetDsUUer,  beeun  in  1746,  and  the  Wee- 
ning pStt,  instituted  in  1735.  The  JJmeriek  Cmronide,  the  oktest  Irish  provincial  paper, 
dates  from  1766.  Ireland  possessed  79  newspapers  In  1848,  and  had  in  1880  about  140^ 
Host  of  them  are  characterized  by  an  ener^  of  langu^e.  and  a  strength  of  political  Uas, 
unknown  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  llie  IriA  Times  and  the  JSaening 
Mail,  published  in  Dublin,  and  the  Belfast  News  L^^,  are  influential  daily  papers. 

Tlie  Isle  of  Man  supports  1  conservative,  2  liberal,  and  1  neutral  journal.  Jersey  has 
9  Journals,  4  printed  in  Freush  and  5  in  English ;  4  are  literal,  1  conservative,  2  liberal- 
oonaenratlve,  1  Independent,  and  1  neutral.  OuemsOT  has  an  official  gazette  printed  in 
French,  whteh  is  Protestant  and  neutral,  besides  2  liberal,  1  liberal-conservaave,  and  2 
neutral  papers.  These  local  papers  are  conducted  with  a  great  amount  of  spirit  and 
noocM. 

Id  the  British  colonies,  oew^Mipers  are  numerous,  including  those  In  India,  printed  in 
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the  Bengalee  and  other  native  languages.  Bteking'a  Qaeette,  the  first  Anglo-Indian 
newspaper,  appeared  in  Calcutta  in  VISl;  it  was  followed,  in  1784,  by  a  small  official 
Bbset,  the  GalmtUa  QauMe  or  Oritnlai  Advertmr.  The  still  surriTing  Bengal  Hurkunt 
was  eetabUshed  in  1795.  In  the  earlier  times  of  Indian  newspapers,  thouni  then  was 
no  direct  censorahip,  exemplarj  panishmeat  was  often  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  offen- 
sive paragraphs.  In  1794  Mr.  Ducane,  editor  of  the  World,  was  transported  to  Europe 
for  an  inflammatory  address  to  the  army  which  appeued  in  his  paper;  and  a  similar 
result  followed,  in  1798,  to  another  editor,  who  made  some  severe  observations  on  the 
official  conduct  of  a  local  nuigistrate.  A  censorship,  established  b^r  lord  Wellusley,  in 
1799,  was  abolished  by  the  marquis  of  Hastings  in  1818;  but  a  hcense,  revocable  at 

f ieasure,  was  required  to  be  taken  out  by  every  printer  of  a  newspaper.  In  1833  the 
adian  press  conmted  of  6  European  and  5  native  journals.  The  licensii^  system  was 
done  away  with  by  lord  Metcalfe's  law  of  1886,  a  step  disapproved  of  by  the  East  India 
directors,  out  was  again  reverted  to  on  the  occnrreQce  of  the  mutiny  in  1857.  In  1878  an 
Indian  press  law  tantamount  to  a  censorship  was  enacted,  applicable  to  the  vernacular 
press  only.  In  1876  there  were  In  India  13S  Eng.,  270  vernacular,  and  55  mixed  newa- 
mpers.— The  first  Australian  paper  was  the  Sydney  Oautte,  founded  in  1808.  Hobart 
Town  had  its  journal  in  1804,  and  in  1834  newspapers  began  to  multiply  in  the  Austra- 
lian colonies.  The  principal  are  now  the  Bydn^  Herald,  the  Sydney  MaU,  the  Argiu  of 
MelboURie,  and  the  South  AuatraUan  Be^Her.  The  materiab  for  printing  this  last* 
iiam«l  paper  were  carried  out  by  the  original  South  Australian  oolonista,  the  first  num- 
ber having  been  previously  printed  in  England.  A  similar  course  was  adopted  by  the 
first  New  Zealand  colony  m  1839  in  founmng  their  New  Zealarul  OazettsmdNeieZeaJaTid 
AdDertim:  Tahiti  has,  since  1844,  had  its  COeianie  Fran^aiM.  There  is  also  the  Fiji 
Time»,  the  Fiji  Qaeette,  and  the  Gentral  Polynesian. 

France.— The  earliest  French  newspaper  is  said  to  have  been  established  by  Thfio- 
phiaste  Renaudot,  a  physician,  in  the  beginning  gf  the  17th  century.  The  first  numbei 
«f  his  Qaeette  appeared  in  1681.  In  the  following  year,  through  interest  of  cardinal 
Itic^ien,  he  obtained  a  royal  privU^  for  his  Oautie;  it  was  continued  weekly  up  to 
1762,  and  then  began  to  appear  twice  In  the  week,  and  to  combine  advertisements  with 
public  news.  Commercial  intelligence  was  added  in  1765,  and  in  1793,  theatrical 
announcements.  In  1650  was  st^tcid  the  Qaeette  Burlesqm,  a  journal  in  verse,  edited  by 
the  poet  Jean  Loret,  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ehronique  scandaleuae  of  Paris; 
and  in  1673,  the  Mercure  QalarU,  a  political  and  literary  journal,  which  afterwards 
became  the  Mereure  de  France,  and  was  continued  during  the  revolution,  and  down  to 
1815.  The  first  French  daily  newspaper  was  the  JounuU  de  Paris,  which  began  in  1777, 
and  was  discontinued  in  1819.  A  large  crop  of  journals  sprang  into  being  with  the 
revolution,  organs  respectively  of  republicans,  Jacobins,  and  royiuists,  but  most  of  them 
had  a  very  brief  existence.  Under  the  first  Napoleon  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
much  restricted.  By  one  of  his  earliest  ordinances  as  first  consul,  all  the  newspapers 
were  suppressed  except  13,  and  under  the  empire  the  tolerated  journals  were  allowed  to 
be  little  more  than  echoes  of  the  official  Momteur.  From  the  danger  which  attended  the 
handling  of  political  questions,  arose  the  practice  of  filling  a  large  portion  of  the  sheet 
with  the  F^uSleton  con^sting  of  a  sketch  or  tale  by  a  popular  writer,  which  has 
ever  since  been  a  characterise  of  French  JonmalW.  During  the  restoration  period, 
the  press  being  agun  less  fettered,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  news- 
papers. In  1^  there  were  137,  and  in  1889,  807  newspapers  published  in  Paris.  The 
July  revolution  at  first  added  still  farther  to  their  number;  but  the  restrictive  measures 
of  1884,  consisting  in  the  imposition  of  a  stamp  duty,  and  of  an  obligation  to  find 
security  to  the  amount  of  34,(KK)  francs,  led  to  the  collapse  of  a  large  {nroportion  of  the 
then  existing  journals.  The  ManUeur,  D8)at6,  and  Preeee  were  in  possession  of  the 
government,  and  for  a  time  also  the  Conetitutionnd,  and  every  shade  of  political  opinion 
had  its  recognized  organ.  £mUe  de  Girardin'a  scheme  of  widening  the  Circulation  of 
the  government  organ,  tiie  Avsm,  by  bringing  down  the  subscription  price  from  80  to 
40  francs,  bad  the  result  of  reducing  the  prim  of  the  opposition  journals  also.  Cheap 
newspapers  being  thus  established,  it  soon  appeared  that  with  the  class  among  whom 
they  circulated  most  widely  the  feuiUdon  was  regarded  of  more  importance  tnan  the 
political  article,  and  it  thus  became  the  policy  of  the  journalists  to  pay  enormous  sums 
to  the  cleverest  novelUts  of  the  day,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  their  service;  100,000 
francs  paid  by  Dr.  YSron  of  the  GontHtutionnei,  to  Eugene  Sue  for  his  Ju^  Errant, 
tamed  oat  as  profitable  a  speculation  for  the  journalist  as  for  the  novelist 

The  revolution  of  1848,  like  the  revolutions  that  had  gone  before  it^  gave  birth  to  a 
multitude  of  short-lived  journals.  There  were  89  different  political  journals  started  into 
ephemeral  existence  in  iWis  during  the  late  commune,  from  Mar.  19  to  May  27,  1871. 
When  the  late  emperor  Napoleon  was  president  of  the  republic,  a  law  was  passed 
obliging  the  author  of  every  newspaper  article  to  affix  his  name  to  it.  In  Feb. ,  1863,  the 
press  laws  were  incorporated,  wiui  increased  atringency.  into  a  D(eret  organise  »ur  la 
Prene.  Louis  Napoleon,  during  the  empire,  re&xed  the  stringency  a  litUe.  The 
republic  holds  newspapers  in  as  great  bondage  as  did  its  imperial  predecessor.  Among 
the  most  important  dailv  papers  published  in  Paris  are  the  BipwUque  F¥ainpaitttPat/»i 
Siicle,  Prette,  Debatt,  Swi  IvNie,  France,  Journal  Offidd,  ChaaitarL  Tempt,  and  rigaro. 
Bs^^Atm.— In  the  Low  Countries  on  illustrated  war  gazette,  called  the  Siimet(jdb»f^ 
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«u  flnt  pobliahed  In  1006;  (t  was  the  prectinor  of  the  Oaaette  wn  Antutrpm,  whldi 
anrvlTed  till  1806.  Daring  the  Spanish  aud  Austrian  rule,  each  town  had  its  privileged 
newspaper,  but  the  press  was  considerahly  fettered  in  the  expression  of  political  opiQioQ. 
Under  the  French  rule,  most  of  these  loumals  disappeared  or  sunk  into  insignificance. 
The  Annales  PolUiquea  was  a  political  journal  of  considerable  popularity  during  last 
century.  Since  the  revolution  of  1880,  the  press  has  been  subject  to  few  restraints,  the 
newspapers  have  been  numerous,  and  some  few  of  them  well  conducted.  The  IndSpend- 
ance  ^^pv  has  a  large  circulation,  and  exercises  considerable  politick  influence.  It  fa 
the  propc.!^  of  a  company  of  bankers,  and  Is  conducted  a  Frenchman  of  talent  and 
liberal  sentiments.  The  Moniteur  Belga  was  instituted  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
ministrr  in  1880.  Ze  Nord,  a  Russian  organ  published  in  Brussels,  is  conducted  with 
great  ability.  A  large  circulation  is  enjoyed  by  the  Journal  de  BmxeJIei,  the  Ehnana- 
potion,  and  the  MHoila  Belgs — all  papers  in  the  interest  of  the  parti  prUre,  and  supplied 
with  correspondence  from  Rome.  The  Edio  da  BruxeUet  and  Uie  Journal  de  Belgiout  are 
ind«>endesit  papers,  llie  I^4cvneur  Antert,  and  the  Eicaut  of  Antwerp,  have  a 
l^ood  drculatfoa— the  latter  is  at  once  ultramontane  and  ultra-democratic. 

Hodand.—ThQ  earlier  newspapers  of  Holland  were  In  some  respects,  particularly  In 
the  accuracy  of  thdr  Information,  In  advance  of  those  of  other  countries,  but  gave  far 
more  prominence  to  commercial  than  to  political  intelligence.  They  all  bore  the  name 
of  Courant  appended  to  the  name  of  the  town  where  they  were  published.  Though 
sub^t  to  no  censorship  since  1815,  it  was  not  till  1880  that  they  began  to  comment  on 
political  occurrences.  At  present  the  principal  Dutch  loumals  are  the  AUffemeeru 
Manddi^lad  of  Amsterdam,  and  AiMterdam  Courant;  the  narUmsche  Ckmrant;  and  the 
Jourrial  de  ta  Haye,  JM  Nederlandaehe  Btoompo^,  and  SUu^a  (Vuron^— pubUdied  at  the 
Hague.   In  1890,  some  800  newspapers  were  published  in  Holland. 

Swittmiand. — Switzerland  being  a  confederation  of  states,  each  with  its  own  Institu- 
tions, the  Swiss  newspapers  have  a  very  local  character ;  but  they  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  have  of  late  years  greatly  improved  in  character.  Ilie  Switt  T^trut,  pub- 
lished in  Geneva,  and  printed  In  both  French  and  English,  is  now  frequ^tly  quoted  In 
all  countries.   In  1890,  450  newspapers  were  published  in  Switzerland. 

ffmnany.— Though  in  Germany  the  BdiUUmen,  above  alluded  to,  were  fn  some  srat 
the  precursors  of  newspapers,  yet  no  serial  newspaper,  properly  so  called,  seems  to  have 
existed  till  161S.  Frankfort  was  the  first  town  tnat  possessed  its  journal;  next  followed 
Fulda,  Hildesheim,  and  Herford.  The  earliest  Leipsic  newspaper  was  instituted  in 
1660.  The  first  newspaper  with  a  staff  of  foreign  correspondents  was  the  Hawburgeelu 
Corretpondeni;  but  no  German  newspaper  can  be  said  to  have  had  any  political  weight 
til!  the  institution  of  the  AUgemeine  ZeUung,  founded  by  Cotta  in  1798,  now  published  at 
Munich,  which  still  takes  rank  as  the  first  paper  in  Germany.  During  Frendt 
escendencT,  the  German  papers  were  little  more  than  echoes  of  the  Parisian;  but  a 
number  oi  joum^  of  a  more  national  diaracter  sprung  up  during  the  war  of  liberation. 
The  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  after  1880  led  to  the  imposition  by  the  diet  of 
restrictions  of  a  somewhat  severe  character  on  newspapers.  Altbouffh  within  the  last 
20  years  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  literary  and  political  character  of 
the  German  newspapers,  the  socialist  law  of  1878  was  a  severe  restriction  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Among  the  principal  Berlin  daily  papers  are  the  Voaaiaehe  Zeitung,  the  Sord^ 
ieutaehe  ABgetntiM  ZeUung  (seml-offlcfol),  the  ^eue  PrmiuiseJie  Zeitung  (usually  known 
m  the  Kmum  Zeitung),  Pott.  National-ZeUung,  and  VBtb^sOung.  The  AUgemriM  ZeU- 
Mng,  published  at  Augsburg,  is  a  very  infiuenUal  and  well-conducled  Journal. 

AtuOria. — ^The  Austrian  newspapers  have  partaken  of  the  advance  in  the  newspaper 
press  of  Germany.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  Wiener  Zeitung,  with  its  evening 
leprint,  the  Wiener  Abendpott,  not  insignificant  either  in  a  literary  or  political  point  ol 
view,  and  the  Neue  Freie  Prem.   In  Austria  1400  newspapers  were  published  in  1890. 

Italy. — We  have  mentioned  the  early  NotUie  Bcritte  or  gazettes  of  Venice.  The 
news-sheets  which  followed  them  were  In  disfavor  with  the  see  of  Rome:  and  a  memor- 
able bull  denouncing  them  was  issued  by  Qreffory  XIIL  Up  to  1847  the  newspapets  of 
Italy  were  small,  potiticaUy  inrigniflcant,  ana  subject  to  a  strict  censorship.  With  the 
atweesionof  PopePinsIX.,  a  floodof  political  jonrmils  made  theirappearance,  one  or  two 
of  which  only  were  conducted  with  any  approach  to  talent,  and  few  lasted  above  a  year. 
In  the  (Sardinian  dominions  there  continued  to  be  no  fewer  than  46  political  papers  pub- 
lished in  1853,  41  of  which  were  printed  in  Italian  and  4  in  French.  Of  that  number  a 
great  many  soon  afterwards  collapsed.  The  removal  of  the  former  restrictions  of  the 
press  in  otberparts  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  has  started  into  life  a  number  of  newspapeia; 
In  the  year  1890  careful  estimates  gave  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  King- 
dom ofltaly  as  1647,  besides  a  number  of  other  periodicals,  many  of  which  answer  more  or 
less  to  our  ideas  of  a  newspaper.  Few  of  these  newspapers  are  as  yet  of  much  promise. 
The  leaders  are  poor,  no  great  social  or  commercial  questions  are  discussed,  and  each. 
Jonmal  Is  the  mere  advocate  of  one  or  otberof  the  political  parties.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
them  on  the  whole  are  11  Diritto  and  L'Opinione,  which  may  be  compared  to  some  of  the 
second-rate  French  papers.  The  Oaaetta  Vffieiide  dd  Begno  ^Italia  Is  the  ministerial 
ormn,  and  Vltaiie,  published  In  France,  is  looked  upon  as  the  organ  of  the  department 
of  foreign  afCalrs.  Hnmorous  newspapers,  after  the  model  of  our  Punch,  are  abundant. 
The  fboediUa  Fffita  Is  the  paper  which  adjorates  the  caoaa  of  the  la  IMmia 
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■nd  21  FuT^vXla  are  published  la  Rome;  Gtecoa  issues  Its  Oavrriin  UenmUB*;  Milan, 
La  PertneraMa;  and  Naples,  the  Pwngolb  and  Patria. 

Spain. — Bheets  called  Belaeionet,  giving  accouols  of  important  occurrences,  used  to 
appear  in  Spain  at  Irregular  intervals  in  the  17th  c,  occasionally  in  the  form  of 
nnnanoes;  but  no  Spanish  newspaper,  properly  so  called,  existed  tiil  last  century,  and 
80  years  ago  Madrid  possessed  but  one  jjournal.  The  first  approach  to  political  journal' 
Ism  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  peninsular  war  and  the  establishment  of  the  cortes. 
The  gross  license  with  which  many  of  tbe  then  ratablished  papers  were  conducted,  led, 
in  1^3^  to  the  suppression  of  all  except  the  Diario  and  Qofeta  of  Madrid,  tbe  Qa^eta  de 
Bayona,  and  a  few  which  were  purely  commercial  or  scientific.  At  present,  about  40 
journals  are  published  in  Madrid,  politically  and  in  every  other  respect  very  unimportant; 
the  most  read  is  the  Sepafla.  Tbe  press  of  Portugal  is  as  insigniDcant  as  that  m  Spain: 
the  official  organ  is  the  Diario  do  Qotemo.   Spain  had,  1890,  851  journals. 

SuMden  aiM  Jforaay. — Tbe  earliest  Swedish  new^per  seems  to  have  been  the  Ordf- 
naiie  Poit  Tidendg,  established  In  1643,  and  continued  till  1660.  It  was  followed  by  the 
BeU^one*  (hiriota  in  LaUn  (168^1701).  Two  French  papers,  .the  Oa»ett«  Fran^am  de 
Stockholm  and  the  Mercure  de  StUde,  existed  in  Sweden  in  the  second  lialf  of  last  cen- 
tury, but  politically  the  newspaper  press  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  influence  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Argus  by  Johanssen  in  1820.  For  a  number  of  years  tbs  prin- 
cipal journals  of  Sweden  were  the  FUdernedandet,  the  organ  of  the  royalists,  and  the 
Aftojwtadet,  that  of  the  reformers.  Tbe  latter,  on  King  Oscar's  accession,  ceased  to  be 
an  opposition  journal.  Tbe  official  paper  is  the  fW  oca  Inrihe$  Tidmngar.  Every  pro- 
vincial town  has  now  its  journal,  and  there  are  about  114  newspapers  In  all  published  in 
Sweden.  Of  tlie  Norweirian  papers  the  oldest  is  the  CAritUania  IrUetUgentaaedler, 
founded  in  1768.  Den  ComtitutiorUUe  is  the  government  journal,  and  Den  Morgenblad 
the  orj^n  of  tbe  opposition. 

Denmark. — In  Denmark  journalism  is  still  more  recent.    Up  to  1880  only  two  news- 

Jiapers  were  published  in  Copenliagcn,  both  entirely  made  up  of  extracts  from  foreign 
ournals.  8ince  1834  there  has  been  un  improvement  in  the  cliaracter  and  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  Danish  joumals.  They  numbered  84  in  1800.  The  oldest  new8pM>cr 
now  existing  in  Denmark  is  the  semi-ministerial  BerUng^  Tidende,  founded  in  1748. 
The  Fadrelandet  is  tlie  journal  of  the  Scandinavian  popular  party. 

Hama. — The  earliest  newspapers  in  Kussla  were  published  under  tbe  personal  sur- 
vpillauce  of  Peter  the  Great,  first  in  Mosrow  and  afterward  in  Petersburg,  to  report  the 
progress  of  the  war  with  Sweden.  Political  journalism,  properly  so  called,  has,  hoW' 
ever,  never  flourislied  in  Rus.sin,  and  has,  in  fact,  only  been  allowed  in  important  poliii 
cal  crises — as  the  Fn>nch  invasion  of  1810,  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1880,  uid  recently 
during  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  journalists  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  ingenuity 
In  defending  the  ^vemment  policy.  The  largest  circulation  was  at  that  time  attHined 
by  the  ^eweriu^a  Ptaeh'eta,  or  Iforthern  &e,  which  had  its  feuilleton.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Russian  newspapers  occupied  themselves  with  scientific  and  literary  sub- 
jects rather  than  public  or  polilical  news.  Tlie  Journal  de  St.  Peteri^ourg,  in  French,  is 
the  organ  of  tbe  court,  and  has  considerable  circulation  out  of  Russia. 

Turkey. — The  first  newspaper  iii  Turkey  was  founded  in  1795  by  M.  Yerminbac, 
envoy 'extraordinary  of  the  French  government  to  the  court  of  Selim  IIL,  and  printed 
in  French  at  Pera.  A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Blacque  estaUished  at  Smyrna,  in 
1825,  the  Speetateur  de  L'Onent,  afterwards  the  Courrier  de  Smyme,  which  had  consider- 
able political  influence  during  the  Greek  war.  The  same  M.  Blacque  afterwards  edited 
the  offlciul  journal  of  the  porte,  called  tbe  MorUteur  Ottoman,  wliich  lias,  nince  1833,  been 
reprinted  in  Turkish  under  tbe  name  of  the  Taquimi  Vaqdi.  The  Taqutmi  was  till  lately 
a  veiy  badly  printed  sheet,  but  it  has  much  improved,  and  now  issues  weekly  instead  ol 
monthly,  sometimes  containing  very  fair  literary  and  political  articles.  But  the  most 
important  Turkish  paper  is  the  Ljjeridet  Havadit.  founded  in  18^  by  Mr.  Alfred  Church- 
bill,  an  Englishman  bom  in  Tuikey.  It  embraces  a  great  variety  of  matter,  a  court 
gazette,  official  appointments,  home  and  foreign  news,  advertisements,  prices  of  stocks, 
and  a  feuilleton.  There  are  besides  in  Constantinople  two  new  and  pi^ular  papers, 
called  the  Terffuman  Ahieal,  or  Interpreter  of  JScent*,  published  three  times  a  week, 
and  the  Tas  Veeri  Evkiar,  or  Mirror  of  Thoughts,  published  twice  a  week.  The  latter 
has  a  scicnliflc  and  lil  entry  repute.  Tbe  Turkish  papers  have  no  leading  articlea.  and 
from  the  constitution  of  politicul  society  in  Turkey,  there  can  be  no  avowed  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  government.  The  Gourrier  de  ConstanHnopU,  in  French,  la  one  of 
the  principal  joumiJs  of  the  capital;  here  appear  also  the  Imant  HvrtUd  and  the  Levant 
Times  in  English.  And  papers  in  Frmch,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Armenian  are  published 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire. 

Qreeee. — Various  newspapers  in  modern  Greek  appeared  at  Paris  and  Vienna  before 
Greece  obtained  her  independence;  but  the  first  political  published  in  Greece  was  the 
ffellenike  Salpigx,  founded  in  1834.  and  soon  followed  by  tbe  HeUiitiha  Chronika  and 
SeUinHeos  TUtaraphoe  in  Missolongfai,  the  Plulos  km  Nomou  at  Hydra,  the  Ephem»ride» 
AthmadeaitA  Athens,  and  the  offldal  Qmiia  £!phgm0ri»tei  Setladoa  published  at  Nauplia, 
with  its  opponent  the  ^aotldn,  which  afterwards  became  the  Awtm,  Host  of  these 
papers  disappeared  in  1888  on  the  sy^em  of  sureties  being  Introduced.  The  SiOr  iSrai 
eatablialied  as  the  government  oxgui  in  1883.    Many  very  able  newspapers  ara  now 
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ublisbed  in  Greece,  the  largeat  number  of  them  in  Athens.  Of  these  several  appear  In 
_n  French,  Italian,  and  English.  The  leading  political  Journal  of  Athens  is  the  semi- 
monthly Speetateur  d' Orient;  but  generally  speaking,  the  Greek  papers  niakenoendeavni 
to  lead  the  parties  ia  the  state.    Greece  liad,  1890,  upward  of  600  journals. 

United  States.— In  America  the  earliest  newspaper  was  the  Boston  NevsdeUer,  founded 
In  1702,  insignillcant  insizo  and  contents,  and  conducted  by  John  Campbell,  the  post- 
master of  the  town.  A  rival  to  it  appeared  in  1719  in  ilie  Boston  Gazette,  "published  bj 
authority."  The  Bo*ton  Ifewsktter,  however,  tlirove  in  spiU'  of  opposition.  With  the 
name  changed  to  the  Masmchutetis  Gu2eits  and  Boston  Neuntletter,  it  was  tlie  support  of 
the  British  rule  against  the  desire  for  independence,  and  ceased  to  appear  when  tlie  Brit- 
ish troops  evacuated  Boston.  The  New  England  Courant,  established  in  1721,  was  at 
first  printed  by  James  Franklin,  and  afterwards  edited  by  his  brother  the  famous  states* 
man.  It  lasted  but  six  years,  but  a  subsequent  newspaper,  entitled  the  Peniuglvania 
QautU,  was  started  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1729,  and  continued  weekly  till  1746,  when 
it  menfed  in  the  Nonh  American.  Sdt^*  Botton  Qazetie,  begun  in  1753,  was  for  a  long 
time  we  chief  organ  of  the  popular  party;  in  it  api>eared  John  Adams's  "Letters  of 
Novanglus."  The  Mastaehuaetts  i^ywa&  another  paper  of  note  on  the  revolutionary 
side.  It  was  afterwards  removed  from  Boston  to  'Worcester,  and  still  appears  as  the  tfiw- 
eester  Spy.  At  the  revolution  the  New  England  colonies  poj^acssed  14  newspapers;  Penn- 
sylvania, 9;  New  York,  4;  and  the  middle  and  southern  coloniet^,  10.  All  save  the  semi- 
weekly  Advertimr  of  Philadelphia  were  publlslied  weekly.  The  development  of  the 
newspaper  trade  has  kept  pace  wiUi  the  advanciuj;  prosperity  of  (he  country.  In  180O 
the  number  of  newspapers  bad  incicnsed  to  200,  of  w*hich  several  were  diuly  papers.  In 
1810  there  were  359,  includinf;'27  daily  sheets.  In  1828  852  papers  appeared;  In  1860 
no  less  than  2,526 ;  while  in  1870  there  -were  5,871  newspapers,  with  a  circulation  of 
20.842,475.  and  a  yearly  issue  of  1,508,250.  In  1880  the  number  of  weekly  papers  had 
reached  8,633,  l>esides  183  semi-weekly  and  971  daily  )>apers.  Some  of  the  New  York 
weeklies  have  an  enormous  circulation,  the  Ledger  having  occasionally  sunt  out  upwards 
of  400,000  copies.  The  Germans  publi^  641  papers  in  their  own  tongue  :  the  Scandinavi- 
ans. 49  :  Simniards,  26  ;  Italians,  4  ;  Welsh,  6  ;  Bohemians,  13  ;  Poles,  2  ;  Portuguese,  2  ; 
while  there  is  a  Chinese  newspaper  published  at  San  Francisco,  and  a  Cherokee  one  at 
Tahlequah  in  the  Indian  territory.  About  17,760  periodicals,  with  an  annual  circu- 
lation of  3.481,610  were  issued  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  in  1890.  Among  the  leading 
newspapers  of  New  York  (daily)  are  the  iVcw  York  Tribune,  the  World,  tne  Heraid,  the 
■  Timet,  the  Sun,  the  Evening  Pott,  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  the  Mail  and  Mrpresg. 

The  expenditures  of  American  newspapers  are  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale  than 
lliose  of  foreign  periodicals.  Sometnteresnag  statisUca  compiled  in  1890  by  Mr.  Eugeno 
IL  Camp  illustrate  veiy  fordbly  the  liberality  and  enCerprise  of  American  pubUahers. 
He  gives  as  an  approximate  estimate  at  the  annual  sum  expended  in  the  United  States 
for  newa^nectlng,  the  following : 

For  pran  dlBpatches   t1 ,89Q,000 

Foripecial  dbpalches   2,SSO.O00 

For  local  oewi    12JXOjoai 

$lS,97D,O00 

The  STerage  monthly  expenses  of  fourteen  leading  American  Joumals  for  Bpeciil 
dispatches,  are  j^ren  in  the  following  table : 

Atlanta  "  ConetltntloD"     $1,100 

Boston  "  Herald"   6,500 

Chleaito  "  Herald"     6,500 

Cttlcaeo  "Tribune"    4.50i' 

ClDcinnati  "  Commerdal-Gatette"   5,800 

Cinciunatl  "Koqnirer"   4.750 

Kansas  City  "  Jonnial"   1,060 

Hlnneapolfe  "  Tribune"  ;   8,000 

Kew  York  "  World"   9.5H 

Philadelphia  "  Presi"    8,600 

San  Fraucieco  "  Call"     8.500 

San  Frsndaco  "  fixamloer"    8,000 

Si.  tiODla"Ok>be-DemocTat"   11,660 

SL  Louis  *' BepubUc"   8,800 

The  average  annu^  outlay  for  white  papw  by  eighteen  leading  dallies  is  as  follows : 

Attanta  **  Constltntioa"   168,000 

BaltliiHTC"AiiieTtc«n"   108^ 

Bostoa**  Herald"   816,000 

Boston  "Oloba"   tatflOO 

ChkaRO   Herald"   t85,000 

Chlcsgo"N«ws''   ,   8H,O0O 

Chicago  "  Tribune''   ISb^ 

CindnnaU  " BnqnlrCT"   fUiflOO 

Kansas  CIW  *•  Joamal"  ,   08,000 

Lontorine    OoarierJonnial''   UB.00O 

HlDneqiotti  "  TlibtUM"  ,.  60,000 

Dew  York  "Worid"   mjXO 

PbOadeltAla  "Fiess"...   «B,000 

Pblliide^i  •'Timts"   les-onc 

Btn  FMBdiOO  "  OsD"   I!lO.OiiV 

SaaFraiKlaco*'Bninhier"   U5,006 

0t  Lonis  "  aiobe-Democnt'*   flOB,000 

St.  Louis  BepnbUc"    
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Among  the  various  Byodlcateg  and  associations  for  newa-gathering,  the  expenditure* 
of  two  are  given  by  Mr.  Camp.  The  Associated  Press,  whioh  aims  to  provide  news  of 
ftll  ImportaDt  events,  does  so  at  an  annual  outlay  of  some  $1,250,000.  The  United  Press, 
a  stock  company,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  local  news,  spends  $450,000  per  anuum. 
During  the  past  few  years  syndicates  have  been  formed  for  the  purooae  of  pruriding 
the  Sunday  newspapers  with  novels  and  stories  by  popular  authors.  The  syndicate  pur- 
chases from  the  writer  the  MS.  of  a  stoty,  and  sells  the  right  of  simultaneous  publication 
to  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the  great  cities,  thus  making  a  handsome  profit.  In  1890- 
91  there  appeared  in  American  newspapers  in  this  way,  contributions  from  William 
Black,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Wilkie  Collins.  "  the  Duchess,"  Robert  Louis  Stevenscm, 
Budyard  Kipling,  and  others  of  equal  popularity. 

Bowel!  repoi^d  for  1890  the  number  of  newspapers  published  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  17,760.  Of  these,  812  were  Canadian  publications.  The  following  was 
the  frequency  of  Issue  :  Weekly,  13,164 ;  monthly,  8191 ;  daily,  1626 ;  semi-monthly, 
880;  semi- weekly.  217;  quarterly.  136;  bi-ireekly,  83;  bi-monthly,  88;  ^-weekly, 
86— total,  17,760. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  umnber  of  papers  printed  la  the  semal  States  and 
Canada  in  1890 :  ' 


KnrToik   1,778 

nUiurii   1,80b 

PmiiSTlwiU   1,381 

Olilo   1,048 

Cnads   SIS 

KaDM   fiOr 

Iowa   TW 

HlMoari   786 

Kanadinntti   686 

IndlBiia... 061 

Michigan   844 

Rsbmaka   605 


CtUfomia.   B» 

WiMxuuln   US 

TexM   «4 

Hlnnewta   ISS 

New  Jenvg   816 

Colorado   968 

OeorgiA   SB7 

Ken  tacky   857 

Soath  Dakota   S90 

TenneMce   888 

TtaflTerrltoriw.,..  »0 

vitsioia   no 


North  CuoUu. ...  198 

ArkauBU   186 

ConnecUcDt   183 

MaryUnd.   178 

AlftbunB   m 

Halne   156 

HlMbtttppI   IS& 

Lonleluia   16S 

WaahinsloD   146 

Wort  VUglnl*   148 

Oregon   18S 

Haw  Hiupihlre...  ISO 


Florid*   m 

Soath  Cuollna.   IBD 

North  Dakota   in 

Vermont   88 

DiatriCtofColnmUa  68 

Rhode  Isltuid..   61 

Montana   B8 

Dehiware   n 

Nevada   M 

Totd  .17,788 


The  principal  religious  paners  published  In  New  York  are  tbe  Observer  and  Evangeliat^ 
(ngans  of  the  Presbyterians;  Independetit  and  Outlook,  bound  to  no  denomination;  tbe 
Ckardunan  is  Episcopal;  the  Chri^ian  Advocate,  Methodist;  and  the  Examiner,  Baptist. 
The  Unitarians  are  represented  by  the  Libeml  Chrisiian;  the  Catholics  by  the  TablH; 
and  the  Swedenborgiana  and  Jews  have  also  their  papers. 

AH  the  other  numerous  joum^  of  the  American  states  are,  compared  with  those  of 
New  York,  accounted  provincial,  but  many  are.  nevertheless,  vigorously  conducted. 
According  to  a  report  presented  in  1886  to  the  Imperial  German  diet,  at  least 84,000  news- 

gipers  are  published  throughout  the  world  ;  the  tssuea  amounting,  annually,  to  592,000,000. 
f  these  papers,  19,000  are  published  in  Europe,  12,000  in  Korth  Amenca,  775  in  Asia, 
and  609  in  South  America ;  16.500  are  In  the  English  langnage,  7,800  In  Qennan,  8,860  hi 
f  rench,  and  about  1000  In  Spanish.  See  Amkkicait  JouBHALiaic  ;  Jocbnaubm,  Il- 
lustrated ;  JOOBNALIBV,  COIXKGE. 

mWBTEAD  ABKT,  the  home  of  the  Byrons,  about  8^  m.  n.w.  of  Nottingham* 
England.  It  was  founded  by  Henry  IL  In  ilYO,  as  a  priory  of  blade  canons.  When 
Henry  YHI.  dissolved  the  monasteries  it  was  granted  to  sir  John  Byron,  who  made  over 
a  part  of  it  into  a  dwelling,  and  it  has  since  been  subjected  to  so  many  alterations  and 
additions  that,  though  originaJlr  a  flne  specimen  of  the  early  Anglo-Oothlc,  it  is  now  » 
composite  of  many  styles.  Tne  fifth  lord  Byron,  the  poet's  great-uncle,  tore  down 
much  of  the  house,  felled  large  tracts  of  timber,  and  did  what  he  could  to  ruin  the 
estate,  from  hatred  for  his  son  me  heir,  who,  after  all,  did  not  survive  his  father.  Lord 
.  Byron  sold  the  estate  in  1817  to  Col.  Wildman  for  £180,000.  Wildman  spent  over 
£200,000  in  improving  it,  and  preserved  all  tbe  memorials  of  the  poet,  his  former  school- 
fellow, which  he  found.  Newstead  abbey  was  in  1881  the  property  of  WUlioni  Fred* 
erick  Webb. 

HEW  8TTXS.    See  Calemdab,  Datb. 
K£W  SWIHSOK.   See  Swnnxnr. 

HXWT,  or  Eft,  l^riton,  a  genus  of  batracUans  of  the  fiimlly  talaman^ridm,  more 
aquatic  in  their  habits  than  the  salamander,  to  which,  in  form  and  characters,  they  are 
very  similar,  having  an  elongated  body  and  tail,  and  four  small  weak  limbs.  The  tail  is 
vertically  compressed,  and  a  crest  is  often  developed  on  the  back  and  tail,  but  the  crest 
1b  characteristic  of  the  males  in  the  breeding  season,  and  the  tail  becomes  rounded  whea 
the  animals  leave  the  water,  as  they  often  do,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
or  in  autumn ;  which,  along  with  other  variations  apparently  dependent  on  circumstancei^ 
have  caused  no  little  multiplication  of  specific  names.  The  most  abundant  British  species 
is  the  CoioioN  Newt,  or  Smooth  Newt  {T.  punetatut,  LitaoteriUm  puncitUut,  or  Lophinu* 
punetaiua),  which  is  from  81  to  4  in.  long,  brownish  gray  above,  yellowish  beneath, 
spotted  with  black,  with  a  soft,  smooth  skin,  and  twol>anda  of  pores  on  the  head;  s 
well-known  inhabitant  of  st&gnantpoola  and  ditches,  often  found  also  under  stones,  and 
in  other  damp  situations.  The  Wabtt  Newt  (2!  patu$lrit,  or  eriataiua},  also  pretty 
ooninon,  is  6  or  6  In.  in  tengtht  tdacklsh  brown  above  with  round  9gciU  of  a  daifcet  tioW 
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M^bt  orange  or  oranee-yellow  with  black  spots  on  the  under  parts,  the  Bidos  dotted  with 
white,  and  the  tail  often  exhibiting  a  white  band,  the  skin  rough  or  warty,  and  with 
many  pores.  The  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  of  the  warty  newt  are  separate ;  those  of  the 
common  newt  are  united.  Many  other  species  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
all  feed  oq  animal  food,  of  which  tadpoles  and  aouatic  insects  form  the  chief  portions. 
Tney  deposit  their  egM  on  the  leaves  oi  aquatic  pUnta,  each  egg  separately,  twisting  or 
folding  the  leaf  with  their  feet  so  as  to  conceid  the  egg,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  viscous 
substance,  so  that  the  leaf  ia  retained  in  this  form.  The  transformation  of  newts  and 
other  batrachians  is  noticed  In  the  article  Batrachia.  They  very  frequently  change 
their  akin.  They  possess,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  power  of  reproducing  lost 
members — a  limb,  a  tail,  even  an  eye — in  every  respect  perfect. 
HZW  TE8TAMEVT.    9ee  BiBLK. 

HEW  THEOLOGY,  The,  or  New  Dtvnnir,  so-called,  according  to  tliose  who  cham- 
pioD  it,  is  not  strictly  new,  nor  Is  It  iconoclastic,  but  is  rather  "  an  attempt  to  re-nhape 
and  re-express  truth  in  conformity  to  the  modem  conditioos  of  ttiought."  and  is  better 
styled  Rbal  Thboloot.  "  It  does  not  yet  signify  a  definite,  compact  body  of  doctrine, 
but  is  applied  loosely  and  largely  to  a  great  variety  of  opinions  advocated  by  writers  in 
many  countries,  who  have  a  generalunity  of  spirit."  Among  its  positive  features  are  "  a 
somewhat  larger  and  broader  use  of  the  reason  than  has  been  accorded  to  theology  ;  an 
ignoring  of  the  long  apparent  antagonism  between  the  kingdoms  of  faith  and  of  natural 
law  ;  a  rejection  of  verbal  Inspiration,  but  a  retaining  of  views  based  on  verbal  inspira- 
tion; a  truer  view  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race  as  opposed  to  excessive  Individuality ; 
a  wider  study  of  man  ;  and  arestatementof  belief  in  eschatology."  The  last  position  in- 
cludea  an  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  "  future  probation,"  which,  briefly  staXed.  is  tliat 
no  one  can  be  saved  without  Christ,  lience,  every  one  of  the  human  race  will  have  an 
opportunity  hereafter,  if  not  In  this  life,  of  accepting  or  rejecting  him.  This  doctrine 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  purgatory,  of  universal  salvation,  or  of  "pro- 
gressive sanctification,"  i.e.,  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  not  made  perfect  In  holi- 
ness at  death,  but  that  In  a  middle  state  this  perfection  will  be  reached.  The  advocacy 
of  the  New  Theology  by  certain  professors  in  Andover  Theological  Bemtnary,  and  the 
establishment  by  them  of  the  ATidover  Review,  expressly  to  advance  its  principles,  gave 
rise  to  the  inaccurate  appellation,  Andover  Theologt.  Bee  the  volume,  Progrettive 
Orihodoamj  Newman  Smyth,  014  Ihit^  in  New  L^hU,  and  The  OrthodosB  Tke^ogy  ^ 
today;  Hunger,  Ihe  Freedom  Faith  :  Baaoom,  TMSea  Theologji,  and  the  faiUctona 
<tf  Fraderic  Palmer  in  the  Andowr  Benm,  1890.  See  Probation  AnBB  I^th. 

HEWTOK,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Arkansas,  drained  by  the  Buffalo  fork  of  White  river,  and 

other  branches  ;  888  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 9950,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  billy  in  some  portions,  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  mosUy 
fertile,  and  the  principal  productions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Large  quan- 
tities of  butter,  honey,  and  sorghum  molasses  are  made.  There  are  deposits  of  lead  In 
some  portions.    Co.  seat,  Jasper. 

HEWTOH,  a  co,  in  n.  central  Georgia,  bounded  on  the  s.w.  by  the  South  river, 
drained  by  the  Yellow  and  Ulcofauhatchee  rivers,  which  unite  with  the  South,  in  the  s. 
portion  of  the  co.,  to  form  the  Ocmulgee;  situated  on  the  Georgia  and  the  Middle 
Geoigia  and  Atlantic  railroads;  260  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  '90,  14,S10.  The  surface  Is  diversified, 
and  wive  portions  of  it  heavily  wooded  with  hickory  and  oak.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
especially  near  the  rivers,  and  produces  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Considerable  quantities  of  butter,  molasses,  honey,  and  wool  are 
raised.  There  are  a  number  of  tanneries,  saw  mills,  and  manufactories  of  cotton  yam. 
Co.  seat,  Covington. 

HEWTOH,  a  co.  in  n,w.  Indiana,  adjoining  Illinois;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Kan- 
kakee river,  traversed  In  the  s.  by  Iroquois  river,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  railroad.  The  surface  Is  level,  mostly  prairie,  with 
swamps  in  some  portions.  Beaver  lake  is  situated  In  the  north.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  produces  good  cropa  of  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Other  staples 
are  cattle  and  wool.    Pop.  '90,  8803.    Area,  400  sq.  m.    Co.  seat,  Kentland. 

HEWTOH,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  Young  Warrior,  and  the 
branches  of  the  Chickasawha  river;  on  the  Queen  and  Crescent  route  railroad;  676 
sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  16,025,  chiefly  of  foreign  birth,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Other  staples  are  wool,  pork,  butter,  ana 
molasses.    Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised.    Co,  seat,  Decatur. 

HEWTOH,  a  CO.  In  s.w.  Missouri,  bordering  on~the  Indian  territory  and  Kansas, 
drained  by  the  Grand  and  Elk  rivers,  and  Waterfall  creek,  and  crossed  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  and  the  Kansa<«  City,  Pittsbut^  and  Gulf  railroads;  648  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
'90,  22,106.  The  surface  is  heavily  wooded  with  hickory,  red,  and  white  oak,  black 
watnat,  and  ash.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile,  and  the  principal  prodnctions  are  Indian 
com,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  Other  stwles  are  cattle,  butter,  wool, 
and  sorghum  molasses.  Carboniferous  lijnestone  and  lead  are  found.  There  are  floor* 
ing  and  saw  mills,  and  pig-lead  is  manufactured.   Ca  seat,  \eosho. 
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HKWTOV,  a  CO.  In  B.e,  Texas,  bounded  on  the  e,  hj  the  Sabine  river,  which  sepft 
rates  it  from  Louisiana,  and  drained  bj  the  branches  of  the  Sabine  ;  970  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 
4650,  inclu.  colored.  The  surface  is  broken  bj  hills  in  the  n.,  is  more  undulating  in 
a.,  and  heavily  wooded  with  eood  timber  trees.  The  soil  In  the  hillyportion  is  sandy 
and  unproductive,  but  fertilein  the  lower  lands  around  the  rivers.  The  principal  pnn 
ductions  are  com,  sweet  Dotatoes,  and  cotton.  There  are  large  numbers  ot  cattfe ;  con- 
siderable moldsses  is  ua.ae.  Go.  seat.  Newton. 

mWTOV,  a  dty  in  Middlesex  co.,  Hass. ;  on  the  Charles  river  and  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroad;  about  7  m.  w.  of  Boston.  It  contains  18  villages,  all  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  Waltham,  Watertown,  and  Boston  by  electric  street  railroad,  and 
its  eastern  and  southern  boundaries  join  Boston.  The  city  has  the  Newton  theological 
institution  (q.  v.),  a  female  seminary,  the  Fish  school  for  boys.  West  Newton  classical 
school,  high  school,  hospitai,  nervine  hospital,  public  library,  with  several  distributing 
stations,  over  35  churches,  gfw  and  electric  lights,  national  and  savings  banks,  and  a  fine 
boulevard  from  Boston  to  Weston  bridge.  Newton  was  founded  in  1630;  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1688;  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1873;  charter  amended  in  1682.  It  Is 
principally  a  residential  city.   Pop.  '90,  24,879. 

nwrOV,  Ceableb  Thoius,  b.  England,  1816 ;  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1840  be 
became  assistant  keeper  of  the  department  of  antiquities  in  the  British  museum,  but 
resigned  in  1863,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  vice-consul  at  Mytilene.  where  he  went 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  of  ibe  antique  sculptures  known  to  exist  In  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  Uie  j£gean  islands.  He  passed  a  number  of  years  in  the  exploration  of  the  archi- 
pelago, dUcovering  at  Halicarnassus  (the  modem  Budram)  the  site  of  Artemisia's  mauso* 
leum.  He  carried  on  excavations  at  Branchidee  and  Cnidus,  1866-69.  He  unearthed 
many  valuable  scolpturea.  which,  irith  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  vases,  coins,  and 
inscriptions,  he  presented  to  the  British  museum.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  consul  at 
Rome,  in  1861  keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  aotiquitieB  in  the  British  museum,  and  in  1880 
prof,  of  archeeology  at  University  coll.,  London.  His  wife,  a  well-known  artist,  d.  in  1866. 

XSWTOK,  GiLBBBT  Stuabt,  1794-1885;  b.  Nova  Scotia;  went  to  England  in  1817,  and, 
after  a  tour  In  Italy,  became  a  student  at  the  royal  academy,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Washington  Irving  and  Charles  R.  Leslie.  His  first  works  to  attract  attention 
were  "  The  Forsaken"  and  "  The  Lover's  Quarrel,"  engraved  in  the  Literal^/  Souteair 
for  18S6;  both  were  in  the  manner  of  Wattean.  In  1880  he  {Mdnted  "Shvloc^  and 
Jessica;"  "Yorick  and  the  Qrisette."  f torn  the  SmtimmtalJounuif/aisA  "Abbot  Boni- 
face" from  the  J^natterv.  In  1881  he  exhlUted  "Portia  and  Bassanio,"  and  "Lear 
attended  by  Cordelia."  In  1883  he  returned  to  this  country,  where  he  married.  On  his 
return  to  England  the  next  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  exhibited 
a  small  picture  of  "Abelard.*^  He  also  painted  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  "Madwath," 
and  a  few  portraits.    He  was  insane  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life. 

nWTOS,  Bir  Isaac,  the  most  remaritable  mathematician  and  natural  pblloeoptier  of 

his  own  or  perhaps  of  any  other  age,  was  b.  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the 
year  1643.  That  vear,  remarkable  in  English  history  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  is  doubly  remarkable  in  the  histoty  of  science 
by  the  birth  of  Newton  and  the  death  of  Qalileo.  The  drcnmstances  with  which  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  in  scientific  matters,  was  at  this  time  surrounded  in  the  respective  ooun< 
tries  of  these  great  philosophers,  were  not  more  different  than  the  characters  of  the  phi- 
losophers themselves.  Galileo  died  a  prisoner,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  inqui«tioa, 
"for  thinking,  in  astronomy,"  as  Milton  says,  "otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  licensers  thought."  In  England,  it  had  become  the  practice,  and  soon  became 
the  fashion,  through  the  influence  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  to  discard  altogether  the  dic- 
tates of  authority  in  matters  of  scieuce.  The  dispoaitioos  of  the  two  philosophers  were 
happily  suited  to  the  situations  in  which  they  thus  found  themselves.  Galileo's  was  a 
mind  whose  strength  and  determlnatloa  grew  by  the  oppontion  it  encotintared.  The 
dispositiou  of  Newton  on  the  other  hand,  diffident  of  the  value  and  interest  of  fais  own 
labors,  and  shrinking  from  the  encounter  of  even  scientific  controversy,  might  have 
allowed  his  most  remarkable  discoveries  to  remain  in  obscurity  had  !t  not  been  for  the 
constant  and  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends  that  they  should  be  published  to  the  world. 

Newton  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  Grantham,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  home,  at  Woolsthorpe.  On  June  5,  1661,  he  left  home  for  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  admitted  as  subsizar  at  Trinity  college.  On  July  8  following,  he 
matriculated  as  sizar  of  the  same  college.  He  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  mathe- 
matical studies  of  the  place,  and  within  a  very  few  yean  must  have  not  only  imde  him- 
self master  of  most  of  the  works  of  any  valne  on  such  subjects  then  existing,  bat  had 
also  begun  to  make  some  progress  in  the  methods  for  extending  the  science.  In  tiie 
year  1606  he  committed  to  writmg  his  first  discovery  on  fluxions;  and  it  is  said  that  in 
the  same  year,  the  fall  of  an  apple,  as  he  sat  in  his  ^irden  at  Woolsthorpe,  su^rested  the 
most  magniflcent  of  his  subsequent  discoveries — the  law  of  universal,  gravi^on.  On 
his  first  attempt,  however,  by  means  of  Uie  law  so  suggested  to  his  mind,  to  explain  the 
Junar  and  planetary  motions,  he  employed  an  estimate  then  in  use  of  the  radiua  of  tiic 
earth,  whicb  was  so  erroneous  as  to  produce  a  discrepancy  between  the  real  flwoe  t/t 
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craTi^  and  that  required  by  theory  to  exidaln  the  motions,  corresponding  to  the  respeo 
UTe  flgores  10.1  ana  18.9.  He  accordingly  abandoned  the  hypothesis  for  other  studies. 
Tliese  other  pursuits  to  which  be  thus  betook  himself,  consisted  cliiefly  of  investigationi 
into  tlie  natui«  of  light,  and  tbe  construction  of  telescopes.  By  a  variety  of  ingenious 
and  interesting  experiments  upon  sunlight  refracted  through  a  prism  id  a  daikened 
apartment,  be  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  rays  of  light  wbich  differ  in  color,  differ 
a^  in  refrao^bility.  This  discovery  enabled  him  to  explain  an  imperfection  of  the 
teleflcope,  which  had  not  till  then  been  accounted  for.  The  indixtinctness  of  the  image 
formea  the  oMect-|^ss  was  not  Decessarily  due  to  any  imperfection  of  Ita  form,  but 
to  the  net  of  the  different  colored  rays  of  light  being  brought  to  a  focus  at  different 
dlBtanww.  He  owduded  rightly  that  it  was  imposaible  for  an  object«lass  consisting  of  a 
■ingle  lens  to  produce  a  distinct  image.  He  went  further,  and  too  hastily  concluding, 
from  a  ^ngle  experiment,  tiiat  the  dispersive  power  of  diiferent  substances  was  pro- 
portional to  their  refractive  power,  be  pronounced  it  impossible  to  produce  a  perfect 
fanage  by  a  combination  of  lenses.  This  conclusion— fiinceproved  erroneous  by  the  di8> 
covery  of  the  achromatic  telescope  by  Mr.  Chester  More  Hall,  of  More  Hall,  la  Eeaex, 
about  1739,  and  afterwards,  indepeDdenUy,  by  Mr.  Dollond  in  1751 — tnmed  Newton'i 
attention  to  the  construction  of  fleeting  telescopeB;  and  the  form  devised  him  Is  tbe 
one  which,  at  later  periods,  reached  such  perfection  in  the  hands  of  sir  wiUiam  Her 
fichcl  and  lord  Rosse. 

It  was  on  Jan.  11,  1671,  that  Newton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society, 
having  become  known  to  that  body  from  his  reflecting  telescopes.  At  what  period  be 
resumed  his  calculations  about  gravitation,  employing  the  more  correct  measure  of  the 
earth  obtained  by  Ficard  in  1670,  does  not  clearly  appear;  but  it  was  in  the  year  1681 
that  it  became  known  to  Halley  that  he  was  in  possession  of  tbe  whole  theory  and  ita 
demonstration.  It  was  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Ualley  that  he  was  induced  to  com 
mlt  to  a  systematic  treatise  tbese  principles  and  their  demonstrations.  The  principal 
lesnlta  of  nis  discoveries  were  set  down  in  a  treatise  called  De  Motu  Corporum,  and  were 
afterwards  more  completely  unfolded  in  the  ereat  work  entitled  PhUoaffphiee  N(Uuralu 
Prindpia  Malhematica,  which  was  finally  published  about  midsummer,  1687. 

Shortly  before  the  Principia  was  given  to  the  public,  Newton  had  been  called  to  take 
an  active  part  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  university  against  the  illegal  encroachments 
of  James  IL  Tbe  conspicuous  put  which  he  had  taken  on  that  occasion  procured  tiima 
seat  In  Qie  convention  parliament,  in  wbich  be  sat  from  Jan.,  1689,  to  its  dissolution  In 
1690.  In  1696  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  o£9ce  of  master  of  the  mint  in  1699,  an  ofQue  which  he  held  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  again  took  a  seat  in  parliament,  in  the  vear  1701,  as  the  representative  of  his  univer- 
sity. Thus  engaged  in  the  public  service,  be  had  little  time  left  for  mere  scientific  stud- 
ie^pursuits  which  he  always  held  of  secondnry  importance  to  the  public  duties  in 
which  he  was  encaged.  In  the  interval  of  public  duty,  however,  Newton  showed  that 
he  still  retained  the  scieDtiflc  power  by  which  his  great  discoveries  liad  been  made.  This 
was  shown  in  his  solution  of  two  celebrated  protMems  proposed  in  June,  1696,  by  John 
Benumilli,  as  a  challenge  to  tbe  mathematicians  of  !Europe.  A  similar  matliematical 
f eat  is  Rfwrded  of  Mm  so  late  as  1716  in  solving  a  problem  proposed  by  Leibnitz,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  expressed  tt,  of  feeling  tbe  pulse  of  the  English  analysts.  When  la 
parliament,  Newton  recommended  tbe  public  encouragement  of  Uie  invention  of  a 
method  for  determining  the  longitude — the  first  reward  m  consequence  being  gained  'by 
John  Harrison  for  his  chronometer.  He  was  president  of  the  royal  society  from  1708 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  beineeach  year  re-elected.  In  this  position, 
and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  he  had  much  in  his  power 
towards  the  advancement  of  science;  and  one  of  his  moat  important  works  during  this 
time  was  the  superintendence  of  the  publication  of  Flamsteed's  Qrmiwieh  Obtenahon* — 
a  task*  however,  not  accomplished  witliout  much  controversy  and  soma  blttemesi 
between  himself  and  that  astronomer.  Tlie  controvcray  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
as  to  priority  of  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus,  or  the  method  of  fluxions,  was 
raised  rattier  through  the  partisanship  of  jealous  friends  than  through  the  anxiety  of  the 
philoscmhers  themselves,  who  were,  however,  induced  to  enter  into  and  carry  on  the  dis- 

Ente  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  and  mutu^  recrimination.  Tlie  verdict  of  the 
npartial  historian  of  science  must  l>e  that  the  methods  were  invented  quite  indepen- 
dently, and  that,  although  Newton  was  the  first  inventor,  a  greater  debt  Is  owine  by 
later  analysts  to  Leibnitz,  on  account  of  the  superior  facihty  and  completeness  of  hii 
method.  The  details  of  these  controven^ies,  with  all  other  information  of  the  Ufe  of  this 
philosopher,  will  be  found  admirably  collected  in  the  life  by  air  D.  Brewster,  who  writes 
with  not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  wkfa  Newton's  works,  but  in  the  possession  of 
all  the  materials  collected  in  the  lianda  of  his  family.  Newton  died  on  AUr.  20,  1737. 
and  his  remains  received  a  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1T31.  A  magnificent  full-length  statue  of  the  philosopher, 
executed  by  Roubilliac,  was  erected  in  1750  in  the  antechapel  of  Trinity  college,  Cam. 
bridge.  This  work  was  assisted  by  a  cast  of  the  face  taken  after  death,  which  is  pre. 
served  in  the  university  library  at  Cambridge.  In  1699  Newton  had  been  elected  a 
foreign  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1708  he  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  from  Queen  Anne.   Among  the  best  editions  of  Newton's  principal  works 
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are  tbe  quarto  edition  of  the  Qpttte  (Lond.  1704),  and  the  quarto  editloit  ot  tbe  iVfiu^I*, 
puUished  at  Cambridge  in  ITiS. 

HSWTOK,  Isaac,  1794-1868;  b.  New  York;  sort  of  a  revolutioDaiy  soldier;  became 
a  great  shiD-builder,  superinteoded  the  cooBtniction  of  more  ttiao  90  vessels,  and  was 
a  naval  anaitect  of  diBtinguished  reputation.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  Hendrick 
jSudim,  a  river  steamboat  nuued  in  honor  of  the  discoverer,  and  at  the  tii«e  (18S1)  con- 
aidered  very  elegant;  also  the  JfmaWon^  built  about  the  eune  time,  for  ttie  navigation 
of  the  North  rlv^. 

nWTOV,  John,  1726-1807;  b.  London  ,  son  of  a  sea  captidn;  devoted  \lj  his 
mother  to  the  Chrisuan  miniBtry.   But  her  death  occurring  when  he  was  seven  years  of 


vicious  boys  w  fth  whom  he  associated.  After  a  little  time  at  a  boarding-school  ir 
Essex,  be  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  eleven.  During  the  next  six  years  he  was  exposed  to 
the  it^uence  of  atheistical  booiu  and  companions.  Reading  Shaftesbury's  Character- 
iatSet  he  became  an  infidel.  In  his  19th  year  he  was  unezpec^ly  promoted  to  tlie  ranii 
of  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Havre  man-of-war.  But  m  bis  sen^wiil  be  abandtmed 
the  ship  while  she  lay  at  Plymouth.  He  was  caught,  brought  back,  flogg^,  and 
degraded;  but  became  only  more  hardened.  In  1746  be  set  sail  for  India  as  a  common 
sailor.  Unable  to  endure  the  taunts  of  his  messmates  and  tbe  frowns  of  his  superior!, 
he  entered  at  Madeira  a  Guinea  vessel  which  took  htm  in  exchange  for  another.  In  six 
months  he  left  this  ship  and  landed  penniless  on  the  African  coast  near  Sierra  Leunc. 
He  soon  found  employment  Id  the  service  of  a  slave-trader  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Plantanes,  and  was  compelled  to  perfonn  the  most  groveling  drudgery.  In  a  year  the 
"stout  En^ish  sailor  was  transformed  Into  a  spiritless,  half -naked  wretch,  suffering 
under  the  effects  of  fever,  stilvering  under  tbe  wind  and  wet  of  the  rainy  season,  devour 
ing  the  nauseous  roots  which  he  stole  by  night  from  the  plantations,  or  the  fish  which  ha 
caught  by  the  sea-shore,  and  exciting  the  contempt  and  even  the  pity  of  the  meanest  of 
the  slaves."  In  1747  an  English  captain  arriving  at  Sierra  Leone  with  orders  from  hla 
father  to  bring  him  home  found  him  "herding  contentedly  with  tbe  negroes  in  their 
low  pleasures  and  gross  superstitions."  He  sailed  in  Mar.,  1748.  The  ship  came  neai 
foundering  in  a  terrilde  slorm.  His  mind  was  awakened  to  serious  thoughts.  At  the 
near  prospect  of  death  his  skeptical  indifference  and  blasphemous  defiance  deserted  him. 
He  prayed,  he  read  the  New  Testament  and  Thomas  i  Kempis,  and  -  when  the  ship 
reached  Ireland  he  was  a  changed  man.  In  1750  he  married  Mary  Catlett.  Soon  after- 
words he  was  appointed  commander  of  an  African  slaver,  and  for  four  years  con- 
tinued in  the  slave  trade,  confessing  that  "he  never  had  tbe  least  scruples  as  tc 
its  lawfulness,"  though  afterwards  he  labored  earnestly  to  expose  its  cruelties- 
During  the  intervals  between  his  voyages  while  on  shore,  and  on  deck  at  sea.  be 
studied  Horace,  Livy,  and  Erasmus.  Id  1754  a  sudden  attack  of  sickness  led  hlai 
to  abandon  a  sea-fitrmg  life,  and  for  8  years  he  was  Ude-aurveyor  at  LtverpooL  At  this 
time  he  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew,  ana  the  best  theological  works  in  Latin,  French,  and 
Engllsb.  In  1764  he  was  ordained,  and  appointed  curate  of  the  parish  of  OIney,  where 
he  remained  16  years.  He  entered  heartily  into  the  religious  views  and  work  of  Wedey 
and  Wliitefield.  At  Olney  he  published  An  Authentic  Narrative  of  tome  Bemarkabte  and 
Initretting  Partietiktrs  in  the  Ufe  Vis  See.  John  Neioton.  Here  too  be  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Cowper,  and  in  connection  with  him  produced  the  Olney 
S^/mna.  Host  of  them  were  written  by  himself  for  the  use  of  his  coneregation.  In 
1779  he  was  presented  with  the  rectory  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Han  Woolnoth  and 
St.  Hary  Woolchurch  Hau,  London,  where  he  remained  till  bis  death,  continuing  to 
preach  three  times  a  week,  even  when  more  than  four-score  years  old,  and  sight,  hearing 
and  memory  were  fast  failing.  Wlien  entreated  to  stop,  he  exclaimed,  "  WhatI  shall  the 
old  African  blasphemer  stop  while  he  can  speakf"  His  labors  were  very  effectiye,  and 
he  contributed  much  to  dispel  the  religious  apathy  of  that  age.  His  works  beddes  Olnep 
Sffmru,  were  Omierori*  Letters;  Review  of  EeeUsiaatical  Htttory;  Cardiphonia,  or  Utttr  - 
aneea  of  the  Heart;  The  Chrittiari  Character  Bxemfiiffedi  Letter*  to  a  IWBftjy  UMiah,  being 
SOdiscoursesontheScripturepassagesiotbeoralorio  orthe"He88iahr  LeUtrt  to  the  Bev. 
WWam  BitU,  and  numerous  sermons,  discourses,  tracts,  etc.  His  letters  are  beautiful 
specimens  of  clcarn^  and  simplicity,  and  rich  in  Christian  experience.  Though  in  hJe, 
preface  to  tbe  Olney  Hymna  he  disclaims  all  pretension  to  being  a  poet,  and  claims  only 
the  "mediocrity  of  talent  which  might  qualify  him  for  usefulness  to  the  weak  and  poet 
of  his  dock,"  yet  his  verses,  being  as  he  himself  says,  "the  fruit  and  expression  of  his 
own  experience."  live  in  tbe  memory  and  affection  of  Christians,  and  some  find  a  place 
in  our  best  collections  of  hymns.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  evangelical  party  In  ttie  chunA 
of  England. 

REWTOS,  JoHK,  b.  Ya.,  1^8.  He  was  appointed  second  lieut.  in  ^  corps  of  engi- 
neers,  July  1, 1842,  on  graduating  from  West  Point  military  academy,  where  he  acted  as 
assistant  professor  of  en^ncering  1848-40.  The  construction  of  fortiflcatlona  and  thn 
bnpravement  of  rivers  and  harbors  next  employed  his  time  at  various  points  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  great  lakes,  and  14  years  of  continuous  service  secured  bis  promotion 
to  tibe  rank  of  capt  He  was  chief  en^eer  of  the  Utah  expedition  of  1868.  Ail  through 
the  dvll  war  he  was  in  active  aervioe,  banning  as  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of 
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PeimaylTfMia,  and  later  of  Sbenandoali.  Then  he  waa  summoned  to  aseist  in  coostruct. 
Ing  the  defenaes  of  WasbinoioQ,  and  had  comnuuid  of  a  brigade.  During  the  peninsulax 
and  Haiyland  campaigns  or  the  army  of  the  Potomac  he  waa  a  brig.gen.  of  Tolunteera, 
and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Qaines  Mill,  Glendale,  South  Mountain,  and  Antietam, 
Where  he  was  brevetted  Ueut,col.  Commanding  a  division,  he  was  engaged  at  Frederlck- 
burg,  in  the  storming  of  Marye  hdghts  and  battle  of  Salem,  and  his  Berrices  at  the 
battle  of  Oettyaburg  gave  Mm  the  rank  of  brevet  col.,  and  the  command  of  the  Ist  corps. 
In  the  invasion  of  Georgia  he  led  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  through  all 
the  engagements  precediDg  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  Mar.  18,  1865,  he  was  made 
brevet  maj.^n.  After  the  war  he  waa  occupied  in  strengthening  the  defenses  of  New 
York  harbor,  removing  the  obstacles  to  navigation  at  Hell  Gate  and  other  portions  of 
the  East  river,  and  improving  some  of  the  harbors  of  lake  Champlain,  the  channel 
between  Staten  Island  and  X.  J.,  and  the  Hudson  river.  June  30,  1879,  he  attained  the 
rank  of  col.  in  the  corps  of  engineers;  in  18H4  was  made  chief  of  engineers;  retired  1886; 
was  commissioner  of  public  works,  X.  Y.  city  <1886-88),  and  became  |««8ldent  of  the 
•  Panama  railroad  co.  in  1688.    He  d.  in  1896. 

UkwtOV,  Reginald  Hkbeb,  d.d.,  b.  Philadelphia,  1840;  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
N.;  was  educated  at  the  unlv.  of  Pennsylvania;  and  waa  ordained  to  the  Prot.  Epis. 
ministry.  His  position  in  the  Episcopal  church  is  In  the  extreme  "Broad  Church/' 
which  by  its  opponents  is  characterized  as  the  rationalistic  party.  He  has  written  much 
on  industrial  and  social  topics.  Among  hts  works  are:  ladies  o/Jeaus  (1881) ;  Jiighi  and 
Wrong  Oaa$  of  the  Si&U  {188S);  TluBook'o/  Beginnings  (1884),  etc.  Though  Dr.  X.  gives 
strong  utterance  to  his  views,  he  Is  noted  for  klndlineM  of  spirit,  and  fidelity  as  a 
Christian  pastor.  He  la  rector  of  All  Souls*  Church  In  New  York  City,  and  a  "broad 
chorchman." 

■XWTOX,  BoBKBT,  1780-1854 ;  b.  Roxby,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  He  was  early  brought 
imder  Uie  influence  of  the  Methodists,  joining  that  church  at  the  age  of  17.  £1 1798  he 
was  rec^ved  by  the  British  conference,  uid  in  1808  was  appointed  to  the  Glasgow  circuit, 
attending  lectures  on  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  same  time  at  the  university.  Most 
ti  his  time  was  spent  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  1813  he  waa  appointed  to  London, 
where  he  noon  became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  especially  in  behalf  of  the  British 
and  foreira  Bible  society.  When  he  l>egan  his  missionary  work  in  England  tbere  were 
only  50  Wesleyan  missionaries  and  17,wO  communicants;  in  a  few  years  through  hia 
influence  there  were  830  missionaries  and  100,000  communicants.  His  services  were 
in  great  demand  in  Euglaiid,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  ShefQeld  he  did  much  to  check 
the  influence  of  Paine,  which  then  prevailed  among  the  working  classes.  From  London 
be  waa  sent  to  Wakefield,  and  thence  to  LlvetpooL  For  40  yeara  he  waa  known  and 
honored  In  all  the  large  towns  and  cities.  He  was  four  times  elected  president  of  the 
British  conference,  and  for  many  years  was  its  secretary.  In  1889.  at  the  centenary  con- 
ference held  in  Liverpool,  he  was  appointed  dele^te  to  the  general  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopfd  church  of  the  United  States.  He  preached  in  New  York,  April  i36. 
1810,  to  a  laive  audience,  and  wherever  he  preached  vast  crowds  were  attracted  by  hia 
eloquence,  m  Baltimore,  where  the  conference  was  held,  such  multitudes  gathered  to 
hear  him  that  be  afterwards  preached  in  Monument  square  to  an  audience,  it  la  aaid,  of 
15,000.   He  published  Sermmton  Jdpeeial  and  Ordinary  OeeanoM. 

nwrrar,  Wiluak  Wn^BBRroBCB,  b.  Philadelphia,  1848  ;  brother  of  Reginald 
Hcbcr  K.  He  graduated,  1865,  at  the  univ.  of  Pennsyli^nia.  He  haa  published  some 
vols,  of  sermons  for  children,  also  Euayt  of  To-Dqy  (1879L  Print  and  Man  (a  novel, 
1883),  and  some  vols,  of  verse.  He  is  rector  of  a  Prot.  Epu.  church,  Flttsflela,  Mass., 
and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  "  American  Church  Congress,"  whose  first  meeting 
was  held,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1885,  May.  It  is  composed  of  members  of  the  various 
Christian  denominations,  and  meets  for  discussion  in  a  fraternal  spirit,  and  In  the  interest 
of  Christian  union.  

VXWTOH-IV-XAKERFiElJ),  a  parish  and  manufacturing  t.  of  Bndand  In  Lancaihlre, 
16  m.  w.  of  Manchester,  on  tiie  Manchester  and  Llvnpool  railway.  The  chief  industries 
are  paper-making  and  cioal  mining.  There  is  a  beantind  lake  in  tiie  town  called  Xewton 
Here,  which  is  covered  during  the  summer  months  with  the  pleasure-boats  of  the  towns- 
people. Horse-races  are  held  here  In  June,  and  horse  and  cattle  f  alra  in  May  and  Ai^nst 
annually.    Pop. '91,  12,900. 

n2WT0H*8  SIHOS.  In  his  inveati^ions  of  the  colors  produced  by  thin  plates  of 
any  material,  solid,  fluid  or  gaseous,  sir  Isaac  Newton  hit  upon  the  following  mode  of 
exhibiting  the  colors  produced  by  a  film  of  air.  He  took  two  lenses,  one  convezo-plana. 
Its  convex  side  having  a  radius  of  14  ft.,  the  other  equi-convez,  with  Uie  radii  of  Its  sur- 
ftees  50  ft,  and  laid  the  first  with  its  plane  surface  downwards  on  the  top  ai  the  aecond. 
thUB  producing  a  thin  film  of  sir  between  the  lenses;  the  film  being  thinnest  near  the 
center,  and  becoming  gradually  thicker  outwards.  On  slowly  pressing  the  uoper  lens 
against  the  under  one,  a  number  of  concentric  colored  rings,  having  the  point  of  contact 
<n  the  lenses  for  their  center,  appeared,  and  increased  in  size  when  the  pressure  was 
Increased.  These  rings,  or  more  properly  systems  of  rings,  are  seven  in  number,  and 
each  of  them  is  composed  of  a  number  (ranging  from  8  In  the  first  or  sraalleat  ring,  to 
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9  in  the  outermost)  of  rings  of  different  colors,  the  colors,  tboueh  different  in  each  of  the 
systems  of  rings,  preserTicg  the  same  arrangements  as  the  colorB  of  the  spectrum,  uf 
wliich  th^  seem  to  be  modlflcatioos;  thus,  in  the  second  ring  the  inside  color  is  violet,  and 
the  outside  scarlet  red.  The  colore  are  very  distinct  in  the  first  Uiree  systems  of  rings, 
but  become  gradually  confused  aad  dull  towards  the  outside,  till  they  almost  fade  away  in 
the  7th  aystem.  The  center  is  deep  black.  The  thickness  of  the  ^r-fllm  at  the  center  is 
alwut  liaif  a  millionth  of  an  inch,  and  increases  gradually  to  nearly  yrv^Vw  ^  inch, 
when  the  colors  disappear. 

XEWTOH  THEOLOGICAL  DTSTITTmOH,  at  Newton,  Mass. ;  organized,  1835 ;  the 
first  tiieological  seminary  established  in  the  countrr  by  the  Baptist  denomination.  It 
has  always  been  served  dv  professorB  eminent  for  learning  and  piety.  The  buildings 
and  gromids,  valued  at  $200,000,  occupy  the  summit  of  a  hill  conrmanding  a  fine  Tiew. 
It  has  an  endowment  of  about  $400,000,  andalibrary  of  about  21,500  volumes;  i»ole8Bon, 
'97,  9;  students,  96.    President,  Rev.  Alvah  Hovey,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

SEWTON-ITPOH'-^TX,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  co.  of  Ayr, . 
on  the  Q.  side  of  the  river  Ayr,  and  united  with  the  town  of  that  name  by  three  brid^. ' 
See  Atb.  Its  population  is  8600.  Xewton-npon-Ayr  has  shipbuildiog  docks,  nqtenes, 
and  Iron  and  brass  foundries. 

SrBWTOWN,  a  t.  in  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.;  on  the  Honsatonic  river  and  the  Kew  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad;  9  m.  w.  of  Danbi^.  It  was  incorporated  in  1711, 
and  contains  the  villages  of  Newtown,  Sandy  ^ook,  HawJeyrille,  and  Botsford.  The 
principal  industries  are  agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  blankets, 
carriages  and  wagons,  and  woolen  goods.   Pop.  '90,  8,589. 

HSWTOWV,  at.  in  Queens  co.,  N.  Y. ;  on  Long  Island,  an  estuary  of  Long  Island 
■oond,  and  the  Long  Island  railroad;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Corona,  Middle,  Winfleld,  and  Woodslde,  many  pretty  villas,  and 
extensive  market  gardens,  and  manufactories  of  rope,  straw  hats,  china,  oilcloth,  and 
Iron  foundry  products.   Pop.  '00,  17,549. 

HBWTOWn,  &  modem  manufacturing  t.  of  North  Wales,  In  the  co.  of  Monto>mNy, 
li  m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  on  the  Cam- 
brian railway.  It  is  the  center  of  the  flannel  manufactures  of  the  county.  Carries  on 
also  other  branches  of  the  woolen  Industry.   Pop.  '91,  6,000. 

JISWTOWAXM,  a  civic  and  market  t.  of  the  co.  Down,  Ireland,  12  m.  e.  from  Bel- 
fast by  railway.  Pop.  '91,  9,200.  In  point  of  population  it  is  the  second  town  in  the 
county.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  town  hall,  and  a  market  square;  a  Protestant 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  numerous  schools,  and 
a  union  workhouse.  It  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  of  considerable  trade,  and  with 
extensive  muslin,  flax-spinning,  and  weaving  factories,  as  well  as  two  large  hemstitch 
factories. 

RWTOWV-LTIUVAIIT,  now  called  Limavady  (Ir.  Leim-a-madka,  "The  Dog's  Leap") 
a  market  t.  of  the  co.  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  16  m.  fl.n.e.  of  the  town  of  London- 
derry. Pop.  leas  than  3,000.  Newtown-Linmvady,  in  the  period  anterior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  English  rule,  was  the  seat  of  the  powerful  sept  of  the  O'Cahans,  or 
O'Kanes;  and  during  the  wars  of  the  revolution  It  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one 
stm^le  between  the  followers  of  James  II.  and  those  of  William.  Its  chief  Importance 
at  present  Is  as  a  center  of  the  flax  trade,  once  the  staple  of  that  district^  and  anin  ris- 
ing (n  Importance.  It  possesses  a  town-hall,  weaving  factory,  extensive  oat  km  maize 
muls,  markets,  and  brewery;  union  wmrkhoose,  Protestant  miurch  and  other  places  of 
worship,  and  comfortable  hotels. 

nrV  WJUri'MlASTEB,  a  city  fn  central  BrItUh  Columbia,  on  Fraser  river  fn  the 
midst  of  the  gold  region,  the  former  capital  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  province; 
pop.  '91,  6,641,  Including  some  Indiana.  It  Is  15  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  76  m. 
n.e,  of  Victoria,  and  100  m.  from  Yale,  at  the  head  of  river  navigation.  The  river 
empties  into  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  and  steamers  from  Vancouver  Island  make  this  place 
a  freight  and  passenger  station  for  ocean  steamers,  whence  the  river  steamers  forward 
them  to  Yale.  Between  this  place  and  Victoria  steamers  ply  frequently.  The  river  at 
this  point  Is  abont  a  n^le  wide,  and  contains  several  Inhabited  Islands.  The  city  Is  the 
center  of  considerable  tracts  of  arable  land,  delightfully  located,  has  a  fine  climate  and 
a  large  rainfall;  and  the  vicinity  is  a  sliver  producing  r^on,  though  mlnee  are  not  yet 
opened.  Its  leading  industry  is  salmon  fishing,  several  establishments  largely  exporting 
the  fish  in  cans  and  barrels;  and  other  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  for  this  trade,  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  flsh  oil.  It  has  also  a  large  trade  in  lumber  and  furs.  Anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  are  exported.  It  has  several  churches,  Methodist  and  Roman 
Catholic  colleges,  the  provincial  asylum  for  the  insane,  the  Dominion  penitentiary, 
residences  of  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  bishopa,  public  library,  electric  lights, 
electric  street  railroad,  public  parks,  and  important  manufectories. 

BEW-TEAS'8  DAT,  the  first  day  of  the  year.  The  custom  of  celebrating  by  smne 
religious  observance,  generally  accompanied  by  festive  rejoicing,  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  most  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  Jews,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Romans,  and  the  Mohammedans,  although  differing  as  to 
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the  time  from  which  th^  reckoned  the  commencement  of  the  year,  all  regarded  It  as  a 
day  of  special  interest.  In  Rome  the  year  anciently  be^n  In  KUrch  ;  and  when  24uma. 
according;  ti>  the  ancient  legend,  transferred  it  to  Jan.  1,  that  day  was  held  sacred  to 
Janus  BifroTu,  who  was  thus  suppoeed  to  turn  at  once  back  upon  the  old  year  and  for- 
ward into  the  new.  On  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  Uie  usage  of  a  solemn  inaugu- 
ration of  the  new  year  was  retained  ;  but  coosiderable  variety  prevailed,  both  as  to  the 
■  time  and  as  to  the  manner  of  its  celebration.  Christmas  day,  the  annunciation  (Mar.  25), 
Easter  day,  and  Har.  1  have  all,  at  different  times  or  places,  shared  with  Jan.  1  the 
honor  of  opening  the  new  year  ;  nor  was  it  till  late  in  the  16th  c.  that  Jan,  1  was  univer- 
sally accepted  as  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  The  eariy  fathers— Chryaostom,  Ambroae, 
Augustine,  Peter  Chrysologus.  and  others — la  reprobation  of  the  immoral  and  superUi- 
tious  obaervanceaof  tlte  pagan  festival,  prohibitea  in  Chriatiuiuse  all  festive  celebration ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  directed  that  the  Christian  year  ^ould  be  opened  with  a  day  of 
prayer,  fasting,  and  numiliation.  The  mandate,  however,  was  but  partially  observed. 
The  festal  character  of  the  day,  generally  speaking,  was  pertinaciously  preserved,  but 
the  day  was  also  observed  as  a  day  of  prayer  ;  and  tills  character  was  the  more  readily 
attached  to  it  when  the  year  began  with  Jan.  1,  as  that  da^,  being  the  8th  after  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  was  held  to  be  the  commemoration  of  his  circumcision  (Luke  ii.  21). 

Tlie  social  observances  of  the  first  day  of  Uie  new  year  appear  to  have  been  in  sub- 
stance the  same  In  all  ages.  From  the  earliest  recorded  celebration,  we  find  noUce  of 
feasting  and  the  interchange  of  presents  as  usages  of  the  day.  Suetonius  alludes  to  the 
bringing  of  presents  to  the  capital ;  and  Tacitus  makes  a  similar  reference  to  the  practice 
of  giving  and  receiving  new-year's  gifts.  This  custom  was  continued  by  the  Christian 
kingdoms  into  which  the  western  empire  was  divided.  In  England  we  find  many  ex- 
amples of  it,  even  as  a  part  of  the  public  expenditure  of  the  court,  so  far  down  as  the 
xeigu  of  Charles  II.;  and,  as  all  our  antiquarian  writers  mention,  the  custom  of  Inter- 
changiog  presents  was  common  In  all  classes  of  society.  In  France  and  England  it  still 
subsists,  ^though  eclipsed  In  the  latter  country  by  the  still  more  popular  practice  of 
Oluistmas  gifts.  In  many  countries,  the  night  of  New- Year's  eve,  "  St.  Sylvester's  eve," 
was  celebrated  wiUi  great  festivity,  which  was  prolonged  till  after  12  o'clock,  when  the  new 
year  was  ushered  in  with  congratulations,  complimentary  vi»itR,  and  mutual  wishes  for 
a  happy  new  year.  This  fa  an  ancient  Scottish  custom,  which  also  prevails  in  many  ^rts 
of  Germany,  where  the  form  of  wish — "  Prosst-  (for  the  Lat.  promt)  Neu-jahr  " — "May 
-the  new  year  be  happy  " — sufficiently  attests  the  antiquity  of  the  custom.  In  many  places 
•the  practice  of  tolling  bells  at  midnight,  and  thus  "  ringing  in  the  new  year,"  is  stUl  ob- 
.serrcd.  Many  religious  commonlons  are  wont  to  celebrate  it  with  a  special  service.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Te  Deum  Is  still  sung  at  the  cloae  of  the  old  year  ;  and 
New- Year's  day  Is  a  holiday  of  strict  obllgiUion. 

BSW  TOBK,  a  Middle  Atlantic  state  and  one  of  the  original  18  ;  between  lat  40°  29' 
40'  and  45°  0'  42'  n.  ;  long.  71°  61'  and  79'  45'  64.4'  w.  ;  bounded  on  the  n.  and  n.w.  by 
Canada  (Ontario  and  Quebec),  the  St.  Lawrence  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary,  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  ;  on  the  e.  by  Vermont,  Lake  Champlain.  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Lower  N.  Y.  Bay  and  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  s.  by  the  Atlantic,  Lower  N.  Y. 
Bay,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  ;  on  the  w.  by  Kew  Jersey,  the  Hudson  River  sepa- 
raung,  Pennsylvania,  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  their  connecting  river,  Niagara. 
Long  Island  (q.v.),  which  formsa  part  of  the  state,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Long  IsJand 
sound;  on  the  e.  and  s.  by  the  Atlantic;  on  the  w,  by  New  York  bay.  Greatest  length 
of  state  from  n.  to  s.,  811}  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  including  Long  Ishind,  412  m. ;  land 
area,  47,620  sq.m.  ;  gross  area,  49,170  sq.m.,  or  81.468.800  acres.  The  total  extent  of 
the  boundary  lines  on  the  border  of  Canada,  Vermont,  Maasachusi'tts,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  is  541.38  m.  The  geographical,  political,  and  commercial 
importance  of  N.  Y.  have  given  it  the  popular  name  of  "  the  Empire  State." 

History.— While  it  is  cbimed  that  John  de  Verrazano  landed  on  the  coast  of  N.  Y. 
in  1524,  the  first  white  man  who  is  known  to  have  been  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
the  state  was  Samuel  Champlain,  the  French  navigator,  who  set  aaif  down  the  lake  wliich 
was  named  after  him,  on  July  4,  1609,  antedating  by  two  months  Hudson's  discovery 
fromthesea.  Champlain,  governor  of  Canada,  was  on  an  expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
when  he  met  a  war-party  of  Hurons,  which  he  and  two  other  Frenchmen  joined.  July 
5,  at  Crown  Point,  the  Hurons  met  200  Iroquois,  and  defeated  tliem,  Champlain  shoot- 
ing their  chief  with  his  arquebuse.  This  was  the  initiatory  act  which  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Five  Nations,  with  whom  the  French  continued  at  war  until  the  final  sur- 
render of  their  possessions  in  America.  Sept.  9,  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman 
in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  sailed  his  little  80-ton  slialTop  JIaif 
Mom  into  the  waters  of  New  York  bay,  and  three  days  later  commenced  his  voyage  up 
the  river  to  which  his  name  Is  attached,  wliirh  he  explored  to  a  point  between  Hudson 
and  Albany.  All  the  land  which  he  discovere.l  was  claimed  by  the  Dutch  and  named  New 
Netberland  ;  and  in  1611  the  States-General  c^rcd  special  privileges  to  any  company 
opening  and  encouraging  trade  with  the  natives  of  their  newly  acquired  possessions. 
This  encouragement  procured  notonly  tniding  but  colonization.  Inl618  a  fort  was  built 
on  Manhattan  Island,  but  the  settlement  about  it  was  broken  up  by  the  English.  In  the 
following  year  another  Dutch  colony  established  itself  on  the  same  spot^  and  continued  In 
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possession  ;  and  during  the  ten  rears  succeeding,  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  and  those  of 
Lonff  Island  sound  were  explored,  and  at  Furt  Orange  (Albany)  another  trading-post  was 
established.  In  this  region  the  Indians  were  tribes  of  the  great  Algonquin  family,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  state  was  occupied  hy  the  Five  Nations.  But  while  Champlaln  bad 
embroiled  hinueif  with  the  Indians  in  the  part  of  thocountry  included  in  his  exploratlMU, 
thus  entaiting  a  long  and  bloody  war  upon  the  Freodi,  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the  a.  e., 
more  wary,  cultivated  amity  with  Ted  men,  to  their  own  material  advantage.  In  1831 
the  prospects  of  a  lucrative  commerce  wiUi  America  had  induced  certain  merchants  in 
Holland  to  combine  la  the  organization  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  for  coloniza- 
tion purposes,  and  two  years  later  this  company  took  out  18  families  who  settled  at  Fort 
Orange,  and  80  families  who  remained  at  New  Amsterdam  on  Manhattan  Island. 

The  first  Important  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  amicable  intercourse  with  the  Indians 
occurred  in  the  purchase  from  them  of  Manhattan  Island  by  the  Dutch  In  1626  for  the 
sum  of  $34.  This  was  accomplished  by  Peter  Uinuits,  the  director-general  «rho  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  Dutch  WeatLidiaCtHnpany  totakechaneof  its  eo^nlea,  an  able  admin- 
btrator  and  wise  governor.  See  Htnuit.  Feteii.  A  Mature  of  Msadminiatratlon  was 
the  establishment  of  the  patroon  system,  by  which  certain  speculators  were  permitted  by 
an  act  of  the  company  passed  in  1639  to  gain  manorial  rights  over  immense  tracts  of 
countr;^  ;  thus  building  up  a  jrawerful  land  aristocracy,  whose  influence  was  great  in  the 
early  history  of  the  state,  and  whose  claims  brought  about  more  tbau  two  centuries  later 
the  "  anti-rent "  war  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  these  manorial  districts.  The  dis- 
turbance which  this  system  immediately  produced  among  the  colonists  dtemadves  was 
attributed  wrongfully  to  maladministration  on  the  part  of  Minuits,  and  he  was  summoned 
home  and  his  office  filled,  In  1633_,  by  Wouter  van  TwiUer,  who  was  succeeded  in  1638  by 
William  Kieft.  The  administration  of  the  latter  was  aign^lzed  by  the  first  serious  diffi- 
culty between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians.  Some  slight  disagreement  brought  about 
an  attack  on  the  natives  by  the  Dutch,  which  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  more  than  100 
unoffending  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  precipitation  of  a  sanguinary 
war,  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  tlie  colony.  Peter  Stuyvesant  aneceeded 
Kleft  in  1C47,  and  iiis  considerate  and  judicious  direction  of  affairs  relieved  the  colony 
from  the  serious  danger  Into  which  it  had  fallen.  He  pursued  a  conciliatory  policy  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  soon  produced  Its  effect  in  a  satisfac- 
tory and  progressive  condition  in  the  settlements  under  his  jurisdiction.  These  settle- 
ments now  constantly  extending,  soon  conflicted  with  those  oi  the  English  on  the  Con- 
necticut river,  and  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  The  latter  had  been  established  by 
Peter  Minuits,  who  had  joined  the  service  of  the  Swedish  government,  after  being  dis- 
missed from  that  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company.  In  1665  Gov.  Stuyvesant  seized  this 
settlement  by  force  and  annexed  It  to  his  government.  The  English  opposition  to  the 
Dutch  colonization  schemes  was  persistent  from  the  beginning,  and  fruitful  of  much 
conflict.  The  English  claimed  tlie  territory  n.  of  Virginia  on  the  ground  of  the  anterior 
discoveries  by  Cabot ;  and  in  1664  a  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  which  covered  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  and 
included  New  Netherland,  as  well  as  lands  already  held  by  prior  grant,  by  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  in  which  this  charter 
was  given,  Col.  Nicolls  was  sent  from  England  with  sufficient  force,  and  on  arriving  at 
New  Amsterdam,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  possessions.  This  demand  was 
acceded  to  by  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  who  was  powerless  to  prevent  its  enforcement,  and  ilie 
country  in  question  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  without  a  struggle.  Tiie  name 
of  New  York  was  now  g[ven  both  to  the  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island  and  to  the  entire 
province,  and  that  of  Albany  to  Fort  Orange.  A  subsequent  recapture  by  the  Dutch  was 
xoUowed  by  speedr  restoration  to  the  English  ;  and  on  the  Duke  of  York  ascending  the 
Orone  of  Englana  under  the  title  of  James  II.,  the  province  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  crown.  Its  condition  at  this  time  was  not  encouraging  as  to  progress,  eith^  In 
wealtii  or  education.  The  most  of  the  land  was  held  by  aristocratic  families,  much  of  it 
having  beffli  dispensed  by  the  Duke  of  York  among  hla  favorites.  Heavy  taxation  and 
burdensome  restrictions  on  trade  bore  heavily  on  the  people ;  there  was  little  political 
freedom  or  religious  toleration  ;  even  under  the  reign  of  William  and  Marr  there  was 
little  improvement.  Colonial  possessions,  according  to  the  general  policy  of  the  European 
powers,  were  used  to  placate  or  dispose  of  personal  enemies,  or  to  reward  personal 
mends ;  while  thdr  trade  was  deemed  a  just  perquisite  for  the  royal  exchequer.  So 
late  as  1689,  the  persistent  tyranny  of  Nicholson,  tnen  governor  of  N.  Y.,  aroused  the 
colonists  to  resistance  ;  and  Jacob  liCisler,  a  merchant  of  prominence  in  N.  Y.,  and  hold- 
ing an  official  position,  seized  the  government  in  the  name  of  William  of  Orange,  and  held 
it  for  two  years.  He  was  then  superseded  by  Gov.  Sloughter,  and  on  very  insignificant 
grounds  was  tried  for  hl^h  treason,  condemned,  and  put  to  death.    See  Leiblkr,  Jacob. 

While  the  Dutch  and  English  were  colonizing  s.  e.  N.  Y.  and  the  line  of  the  Hudson 
river,  also  at  points  some  distance  in  the  interior  and  on  La^  Champlain,  the  French 
were  Incessant  in  their  warfare  with  the  Indians  and  their  inroads  hota  Canada  into 
northern  and  central  N.  Y.,  varying  their  warlike  expedidons      missionary  enter- 

E rises.   Excepting  brief  periods  of  peace,  established  by  treatv  stipulations  often 
token,  the  French  and  Indians  were  constantly  at  enmity  ;  while  the  generally  friendly 
lelations  of  the  nativea  with  the  English  leauUed  in  the  northern  and  western  frontier 
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Albany....  . 

Alle^aoy  

Broome  

Cattaraugus. . 

Cayuga  

Cbautauqua  . 
ChamuDg. . . . 
CbeQango . . . 

Clinton  

Columbia  .  .„ 
Cortland  .... 
Delaware . . . . 
Dutchess  ... 

Erie  

Eaaex  

FnnkUn  

Fulton ...... 

Genesee  

Qreene  

Hamilton.... 
Herkimer  ... 
Jefferson  . . . . 

Kinsa   

Lewis  

Uviogston.. . 

Madison  

Monroe  

Montgomery. 
Kew  York. . . 

Klamura  

Oneida  


Ana  la 
Sooan 
HUM. 


409 
1,060 
685 
1.S36 
778 
1,020 
486 
854 
905 
691 
480 
1,557 
853 
996 
1,667 
1,788 
667 
497 
660 
1,767 
1,459 
1,147 
37 
1,204 
644 
628 
731 
896 
40 
604 
1,196 


Popnlallon* 


164.565 
48,340 
62,973 
60,866 
65,303 
75,203 
48,265 
87.776 
46.437 
46,172 
28,657 
45,496 
77,879 

823.981 
83,053 
88,110 
87,650 
83,265 
81,598 
4,762 
45,608 
68,806 

888,547 
29,806 
87,801 
42.803 

189,586 
46,600 
1.615,301 
62,401 
122.022 


Onondaga ... 

Ontario  , 

Orange  

Orleans  

Oswego  , 

Otsego  

Putnam  

Queens  

Rensselaer, . . 
Richmond . . . 
Bockltind.... 
St.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga  

Schenectady. 
Schoharie.... 

Schuyler  

Seneca  

Steuben  

Suffolk  

Sullivan. . . . 

Tioga  , 

Tompkins . . . 

Ulster   

Warren  

Wa0hingt<m.. 

Wayne  

Westchester.. 
Wyoming. . . . 
Yates  


Am  Id 
Sqnan 


Total   47,680 


824 
674 
701 
809 
062 
056 
341 
250 
643 
61 
200 

2,926 
800 
200 
64' 
835 
816 

1.400 
720 
Oil 
408 
404 

1,157 
040 
861 
621 
463 
606 
842 


146,347 

48.453 
07,850 
80,603 
71,883 
60,861 
14.840 
128,060 
124,511 
51,693 
85,162 
85,048 
57,663 
29.797 
29.164 
16,711 
28,337 
81.473 
62.401 
81,081 
20.085 
82,023 
87,063 
27,866 
45,690 
49,720 
148,773 
81,193 
31,001 


6,907.853 
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lettlements  being  protected  by  the  Indians  from  French  invasion  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars.  After  1684,  whenQor.  Don^an  concluded  an  ofleuBive  and  defensive 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  English  occupied,  m  peaceful  agreement  with  the  latter,  the 
attitude  which  bad  been  held  by  the  Dutch  prior  to  their  ascendency.  In  1887  a  French 
army  under  de  Nonville,  gOTemor  of  Canada,  invaded  N.  Y. ;  the  Five  Nations,  in 
retwation,  made  an  invasion  of  Canada  two  years  afterwards,  killing  1000  French  set- 
tlers, and  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  whole  province.  On  Feb.  8,  1600,  at  mid> 
night,  the  town  of  Schenectady  was  attached  by  French  regulars  to  the  number  of  more 
than  300,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  when  68  of  the  settlers  were  Itilled, 
and  27  carried  into  captivity,  in  1690-91  the  village  of  La  Prairie  was  twice  attacked ; 
and  in  1695  Count  de  Frontenac,  w'ith  400  Frenchmen  and  250  Algonquins,  desolated  the 
Moliawk  country,  and  pursued  his  invasion  almost  to  Albany,  returning  laden  with  plun- 
der and  prisoners.  Lake  Champlain  was,  in  fact,  held  by  the  French  and  commanded 
by  their  fortifications  until  1769.  Hostilities  between  England  and  France  were  con- 
clndedforthe  time  by  the  peaoeof  Ryswick  in  1697,  and  from  1703to  1748,  during  Queen 
Anne's  and  King  George's  wars,  there  was  no  flghtine  In  N.  Y.,,  except  some  skirmishes 
^ong  the  frontier.  But  after  the  outbreak  of  boBttlitieB  In  1754,  there  being  no  concert 
of  action  among  the  colonies,  the  entire  BritlBh  possessions  in  Nortii  America  were  threat- 
ened with  subjugation.  The  French  had  fortifications  on  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  at  Niagara ;  while  the  English  advanced  posts  were  at  Fort  Edward  on  tho 
Hudson,  and  at  Oswego.  In  1755  the  English  under  Sir  WUUam  Johnson  defeated  and 
neariy  annihilated  the  French  under  Dlesiau,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George  ;  but  in  tho 
following  yearthe  French  captured  Oswego  and  destroyed  it,  and  in  1767  took  Fort  WiU 
Ham  Henry.  In  1758  Oen.  Abercrombie,  with  an  army  of  16,000  men,  {attacked  Ticon- 
deroga,  tiut  was  repulsed.  Col.  Bradstrcet,  however,  captured  Fort  Frootenac  in  the 
latter  year,  and  in  1759  Niagara  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  Ticnnderoga  and  Crown 
Point  surrendered  on  the  appearance  of  Gen.  Amherst  with  his  army.  This  left 
N.  Y.  quite  free  of  the  French,  and  the  attention  of  Its  people  could  once  more  be  turned  to 
their  own  affairs.  During  the  war,  and  under  William  Pitt's  administration,  colonial 
aibirs  had  been  administered  less  obnoxiously  than  before ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  completed,  than  a  course  of  conduct  was  begun  tending  to  irritate  the 
colonists,  and  arousing  in  N.  Y.  a  spirit  of  opposition  whose  exhibition  the  presence 
at  a  laive  royalist  force  could  not  prevent.  ^ 

N.  ¥.  entered  earnestly  into  the  arrangements  made  lor  self-defense  on  the  part  of 
Oie  colonies.  In  Oct,  1776,  Gen.  Tryon,  the  last  British  governor  of  N.  i.,  fled 
from  his  seat  of  government  to  a  man-of-warin  the  harbor.  Already,  in  May  of  that  year, 
Ethan  Allen  ana  his  ' '  Green  Uountaln  boys"  had  surprised  and  captured  Fort  Ticonder- 
oga.  Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler  set  forth  two  months  later  on  thdr  ill-fated 
expedition  against  Canada— whence  they  returned  defeated  and  dispirited  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  In  Feb.,  1776,  N.  Y.  city  was  occupied  by  an  American  force,  but  the 
beetles  of  Long  Island  and  Harlem  Heights,  disastrous  to  the  American  arms,  ren- 
dered that  position  untenable  ,  and,  being  abandoned  by  Washington  and  his  army,  the 
British  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  held  it  for  7  years  In  the  summer  of  1777  the 
province  was  invaded  byGen.  Burgoyne  from  the  Canada  side,  while  simultaneou^y  a 
British  force  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  to  unite  with  him.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
Jcdnt  oqwdition  was  the  capture  by  the  British  of  several  American  forts  on  the  Hudson 
and  Lake  Champlain,  but  Jt  ended  in  disaster^urgoyne's  entire  array  being  forced  to 
surrender.  Oct  17,  at  Saratoga.  In  1777-78  West  Point  was  fortified,  and  considered 
the  strongest  poeltion  in  the  country. 

In  1779  the  Indian  country  in  N.  Y.  was  laid  waste  by  Gen.  Sullivan ;  the  8ix 
Nations  joined  the  British,  and  under  Sir  John  Johnson  harassed  the  defenseless  settle- 
ments on  the  frontier  ;  and  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  settlements  were  constantly  behig 
subjected  to  depredations  on  the  part  of  hoeUle  Indians.  Nov.  28, 1788,  the  final  act  of 
the  reTolutioa  took  place  in  the  evacuation  by  the  British  of  the  city  of  N.  Y-  when 
the  colonists  were  left  to  frame  a  government  for  themselves,  which  should  comprehend 
the  new  attitude  and  lai^r  relations  which  they  held  as  citizens  of  a  republic.  A  treaty 
was  now  concluded  with  the  Six  Nations,  the  Indians  ceding  a  large  portion  of  their 
lands  to  the  state.  Subsequently  other  treaties  lessened  the  Indian  possessions,  until,  ^ 
excepting  the  reaervationa,  all  that  they  had  once  owned  had  been  given  up  to  the  whites. 
What  was  known  as  the  "  Holland  purchase,"  8,500,000  acres  sold  by  Robert  Morris  to  ' 
aa  Amsterdam  company — lying  west  of  what  was  known  as  the  preSmpUon  line,  a  boun- 
dary between  N.  T.  and  Musachusetts  lands— having  been  thoroughly  surveyed  by 
its  Dutch  owners,  and  mode  available  for  settlement,  was  speedily  popmated.  The  lands 
in  central  N.  Y.  were  settled  as  rapidly  as  the  Indians  surrendered  them.  In  1777  tho 
fltst  constitution  of  the  state  was  adopted,  revised  in  1801,  1821,  1846,  and  1867,  the  latest 
amendment  having  been  made  in  1894,  In  the  meantime  conflicting  claims  of  other 
states  concerning  the  boundaries  of  N.  Y.  had  been  adjusted  amicably  ;  in  the  case 
of  New  Hampshire,  by  forming  the  state  of  Vermont  from  the  disputed  territoiy, 
N.  Y.  receiving  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  relinqnlshing  its  claim.  The  wpr  of  181S  brought 
the  N.  Y.  frontier  e^da  into  danger,  and  a  number  of  engagemeats  occurred  in  Uiat 
part  of  the  state  bordering  on  Canada  and  the  lakes.  A  BriUsh  attack  on  Saekett's  Bar- 
Dor»  an  important  AmeiKan  nml  station  on  Lake  Ontario,  zeanlted  anBOOOMKuUy. 
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Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  In  1816,  the  requisite  legislative  action  waa  taken 
for  the  building  of  the  Brie  Canal,  originally  suggested  by  Gouverneur  Morris  in  1800. 
The  canal  was  begun  In  1817  and  finished  in  1836 ;  its  successful  completion  heing 
mainly  due  to  the  energy  and  foresight  of  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton.  The  effect  of  thu 
great  work  was  to  enrich  the  state  while  opening  the  way  for  the  stream  of  commerce 
which  has  resulted  in  maklQg  the  city  of  N.  Y.  the  metropolis  of  the  western  conti- 
nent, lo  1836  the  Hudson  and  Mohawtc  ndlroad  was  chartered — probably  the  first  rail- 
road charter  granted  in  the  country.  This  rood  was  commenced  in  1880,  and  the 
Kew  York  and  Ale  in  18801  The  gradual  abeorpdon  of  the  Tarloui  N.  T.  lines 
which  form  the  Hudson  River  railrrad.  and  tho  consolidation  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  and 
Hudson  River  railroad  Into  one  powerful  four-track  trunk  line  connecting  the  metrop- 
olis with  the  west,  were  significant  events  in  the  development  of  the  state.  For  local 
events  of  importance  occurring  in  1843-46,  see  Anti-Rbnters. 

The  part  taken  by  the  state  of  N.  Y.  in  the  war  for  the  Union  was  foremost  as 
became  the  first  state  In  the  union  in  wealth  and  population.  Every  co.  furnished  Its 
quota  of  volunteers ;  Its  well-organized  and  thoroughly  drilled  militia  regiments  supplied 
double  oflScers  to  the  inexperienced  army  which  was  so  rapidly  fonuM,  and  the  great 
manufactories  of  the  state  were  kept  busy  night  and  day  in  supplying  arms,  clotung, 
and  equipments  ;  at  the  Watervliet  arsenal  alone  1500  men  were  employed  during  tfie 
war.  The  wealt^i  of  New  York  was  poured  out  like  water  to  sustain  the  union  cause. 
The  U.  8.  sanitary  commission  and  t^e  union  defense  committee  were  organized  frcna 
among  its  citizens.  The  number  of  troops  furnished  was  448.860,  of  whom  4136  were 
col'd.   The  bounties  paid,  $86,620,328,  exceeded  in  amount  Uiose  of  any  other  state. 

TopooBAPHT.— Tluee  mountain  ranges  enter  the  state  from  the  south,  and  cross  it 
In  a  Dortheasterly  direction.  The  first,  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  runs  through. 
Bocklaod,  Orange,  Putnam,  and  Dutchess  cos.,  and  forms  the  highlands  of  the  Hud- 
son. Its  highest  peaks  are  Beacon  Hill,  Dutchess  co..  1686  ft.  ;  Bull  Hill,  Putnam  co.. 
1586  ft.  ;  and  Butter  Hill,  Orange  co..  1539  ft.  The  second  range,  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Alts.,  also  extends  through  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Delaware,  and  Greene  cos.  , 
sends  out,  as  Its  extreme  spur  on  the  east,  the  Shawangunk  Mts.,  reaches  into  Albany 
and  Schoharie  coe.  in  the  Helderberg  and  Hellibark  Mts.,  and  has  Its  main  ter- 
mination in  the  Catsklll  Mts.  on  the  Hudson.  Its  highest  elevations  are  Round  Top, 
8600  ft.;  High  Peak,  8664  ft. -^Mid  Pine  Orchaid,  8000  ft..  aU  in  Greene  CO.;  and  Bock- 
land  Mt.,  2400  ft.,  and  WalnnrHiU,  1980  ft..  In  Sullivan  co.  The  third  range  extends 
through  Broome,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Schoharie,  Montgomery,  and  Herkimer  cos.  to  the 
Mohawk  ;  and  reappearing  on  the  north  side  of  that  river,  continues  to  Lake  Champion* 
forming  ihe  Adirondack  Mt.  re^on.  Geographically,  the  Adirondack  region,  covering 
all  of  Hamilton  co.  and  more  or  less  of  eleven  other  cos..  Is  bounded  by  Lfse  Champlain, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Black  Rivers.  This  extensive  territory  contains 
the  only  great  forests  rem^bing  as  m  public  domain  within  the  borders  of  the  state. 
The  first  surveys  <tf  this  territory  were  made  in  1772,  but  it  was  precisely  100  years  later 
that  a  systematic  topographical  survey  of  the  entire  region  was  undertaken  by  acts  of  the 
legislature.  It  has  three  peaks  exceeding  6000  ft.-— Marcy  or  Tahawus,  0879  ft. ;  Mac- 
Intyre,  5188  ft. :  and  Haystack,  4019  ft  There  are  10  exceeding  4000  ft.,  among  which 
are  Skylight,  4890  ft. ;  Whiteface,  4871  ft. ;  Clinton,  4987  ft.,  and  Dix,  4916  ft. ;  and 
dght  others,  well  known  to  tourists,  raoging  from  8908  ft.  (Baldface)  down  to  8186  ft. 
(Hopkinfi).   The  lake  and  river-beds  here  have  an  attitude  of.  1600-2000  ft. 

A  rolling  and  beautiful  country  constitutes  the  water-shed,  separating  the  north  and 
south  dndnage  of  the  western  part  of  the  state.  To  the  north  the  suf&ce  descends  In 
TDlliug  terraces  toward  Lake  Ontario.  The  region  to  the  s.,  embracing  the  most  of  the 
two  tiers  of  counties.  Is  higher,  rising  In  places  to  3000-2500  ft.  above  tide. 

The  river  system  comprises  that  part  drained  by  the  great  lakes  and  the  Bt.  Law- 
rence, northerly,  and  that  drained  by  the  Hudson  and  otlier  rivers,  southerly.  The 
water-shed  between  extends  irregularly  from  Lake  Erie,  eastward,  through  the  south- 
em  tier  of  counties,  to  the  Adirondacks,  Lake  George,  and  the  state  line,  east.  The 
principal  riven  are  t^e  Hudson,  rising  In  the  Adirondacks,  300  m.  long,  and  navigable 
to  Troy,  161  m. ;  the  St  Lawrence,  forming  the  northern  boundaiy  for  nearly  100  m. ; 
the  Mohawk,  186  m.  long ;  the  Oswego,  34  m.  long ;  the  Alleghany,  which  has  a  couns 
bf  50  m.  in  the  state ;  we  Susq^uehsnna,  tiie  north  branch  of  which  rises  in  the  static 
'and  receiving  important  streams  in  the  Chenango  and  Tioga ;  the  Delaware,  the  Niagara, 
the  Black,  and  the  Gteuesee.  The  state  coutains  a  number  of  beautiful  lakes.  With  the 
exception  of  Lake  George  (q.v.),  the  most  important  lie  In  the  central  part.  Cayuga  Is 
88  m.  long ;  Seneca,  87  m. ;  Keuka,  18  m.  ;  Oneida,  18  m.  ;  Canandaigua,  15  m.  ; 
Bkaneateles,  15  m.  The  Adirondack  region  is  full  of  lakes— Long,  Schroon,  Upper  and 
Lower  Saranac,  Raquette,  Placid,  etc  Chautauqua  (18  m.)  ia  tnesouthwest,  aim  8arm- 
toga  and  Otsego  In  the  cnst,  are  among  the  many  noted  as  places  of  resort  The  oat- 
llnes  of  the  state  are  irregular,  but  Its  river,  lake,  and  ocean  boundaries  are  nearly  all 
navigable,  including  863  m.  on  the  lakes,  2dU  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Poultney,  Hudson, 
Kill  van  KuU.  Delaware,  and  Niagara  rivers,  and  346  m.  on  Long  Island  sound  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Half  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain,  and  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  are  the  property  of  the  state.  The  great  bodies  of  water  surrounding  New 
York  dty  ue  noUceable.  The  <^ief  harbois  are  New  York  bay  and  harbor ;  Dunkiric 
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and  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie ;  Tonawanda  and  Lewiston,  on  Niagara  river ;  Genesee, 
Sodas,  Oawego,  Backett's  liarbor,  and  Cape  Vincent,  on  Lake  Ontario  ;  Oedensburg, 
on  the  St  lAwrenoe  ;  Bonse'a  Point,  Plattaborg,  and  Whiteludl.  on  Lake  CliamplBin  i 
and  Sag  Harbor  at  the  e.  end  of  Ltmg  Island,  with  other  harbors  on  the  northern  and 
southern  shores  of  that  island.  Among  the  many  waterfalls  are  Niagara  (q.v.) ;  Tren- 
ton, which  falls  200  ft.  in  five  cascades  ;  Qencsee,  three  cascades  of  96,  25,  and  84  ft.  In 
2}  m.  ;  Taghkantc,  Portage,  and  those  near  Itliaca  and  in  Watkins  Olen.  The  princi> 
pal  islands  are  Manhattan,  Long,  and  Staten  ;  Coney  and  Fire,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Long  Island  ;  and  Shelter  and  Oardiner's,  off  its  eastern  extremity.  The  Hudson  con* 
tains  many  smalt  Islands,  Lake  6toorge,  320,  and  about  700  in  tlje  St.  Lawrence  belong 
to  the  state.  N.  T.  Is  celebrated  for  her  grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  Adlron- 
dacks,  Catskills,  the  Hudson,  and  Lakes  George  and  Cluunpl^n  (wmbine  both ;  the  ptlo- 
turesqueness  of  her  Inland  lakes  attracts  the  tourist,  and  Ithaca  Gorge,  Auaable  and 
Chateuugay  chasms,  Watkins  and  Havana  glens,  are  among  the  places  of  special  inter- 
est. The  pleasure  resorts  are  among  the  oldest  and  best  known  in  the  United  Btates. 
Hew  York  City  itself,  with  its  adjacent  day  resorts  of  Coney  and  Glen  islands,  Rocka- 
way  beach,  and  a  number  of  others,  has  been  called  the  finest  summer  resort  on  the 
continent.  When  we  add  to  tliis,  Saratoga,  Sharon,  Richfield,  Avon,  and  numerous 
oUwr  placea  famous  for  their  mineral  springs ;  Niagara  Falls,  one  of  the  greatest  won- 
ders in  thii  world  ;  the  Adirondack  region,  witii  its  1800  lakes,  its  streanu  and  its  won- 
derful gorges  and  ravines,  now  made  easily  accessible  by  the  Adirondack  divi^on  of 
the  New  York  Central  railroad ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  1700  islands  and  islets  ;  the 
Hudson  River  vallej)'',  the  Hij^hlands,  and  the  Catskills.  literafly  teeming  with  popular 
resorts,  we  have  a  list  not  easily  equalled  by  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  beauti- 
ful scenery  of  all  these  sections  tends  to  make  them  attractive,  not  only  to  tourists,  but 
also  makes  them  sought  bv  many  people  of  wealth  for  country  summer  homes.  It  Is 
said  that  in  the  six  miles  of  the  Hudson  valley  lying  between  Dobbs  Ferry  and  Tarry- 
town  are  to  be  found  the  homes  of  sixt^  fire  people  whose  aggregated  fortunes  exceed 
$500,000,000 ;  and  many  of  the  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  are  also  adorned  with  some 
of  Uie  most  costly  and  attractive  summer  homes  on  the  American  contlQent. 

Gbologt  and  MiSEBiXOOT. — With  few  exceptions  the  later  rock  formations  are  not 
represented  in  New  York,  but  a  very  complete  series  of  the  older  groups  are  found, 
from  the  azoic  up  to  the  lower  members  of  the  carboniferous.  From  n.e.  New  Jersey, 
extending  over  Rockland  co.,  and  terminating  at  the  trap  formation  known  as  the  Pui- 
sades,  on  the  w.  side  Tfq>pan  Bot  In  the  Uodstm,  is  the  red  sandstone  of  the  middle 
secondary.  On  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Chsmpl^  are  some  tertla^ 
deposits  of  the  pliocene  period  ;  and  the  drift  or  boulder  formation  overruns  the  whole 
state,  being  developed  over  Long  Island  in  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clays,  so  deep  that 
the  rocky  ledges  are  everywhere  concealed  from  sight,  except  at  a  few  points  where  the 
gneiss  is  laid  bare  on  the  shore  of  the  East  River  opposite  New  York  Island.  The  great 
metamorphic  belt  of  the  eastern  states  passes  into  N.  Y.  all  along  its  eastern  line,  and 
to  the  n.  of  the  Motiawk  River  branches  off  over  nearly  all  the  rough  country  lying  be- 
tween Lakes  Ontario  and  Champion.  In  this  district  are  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 
The  granitic  and  hypersthene  rocks  of  which  thev  consist  spread  almost  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, from  which  the  tract  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  which 
passes  through  Potsdun  in  St.  Lawrence  co.,  and  surrounds  the  great  district  of  azoic 
rocks  on  its  n.  and  w.  sides  ;  and  next  to  this,  borderine  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  calcifer- 
oos  sand-rock  overlies  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  biraseye,  Black  lUver,  and  Trenton 
limestones  of  the  next  upper  group  of  rocks  lie  in  Jefferson  co.  on  the  e.  end  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  along  the  8.w.  border  of  the  azoic  district  through  Lewis  co.  and  into  Her- 
kimer county.  The  region  thus  surrounded  is  the  great  iron-ore  district  of  n.  N.  Y. 
Beds  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores  are  woiked  near  Lake  Champlaln  and  In  the 
S.W.  part  of  St.  Lawrence  co.  ;  and  in  the  latter  neighborhood  are  also  the  most  prom- 
ising lead  mines  e.  of  Wisconsin.  The  region  e.  or  the  Hudson  River  consists  of  the 
lower  members  of  the  New  York  system  of  rocks  more  or  less  metamorphosed,  the  sand- 
stone passing  into  quartz  rock  ;  blue  stratified  limestone  Into  the  crystalline  and  wMte 
marbles  ;  and  the  argillaceous  slates  of  the  Hudson  River  group  Into  sllicioua,  talcose, 
and  micaceous  slates.  The  unaltered  Silurian  rocks  cross  the  Hudson  River  in  a  belt 
reaching  from  the  lower  comer  of  Dutchess  co.  to  Rondout  in  Ulster  co.,  and  extend 
into  the  n.e.  portion  of  New  Jersey,  The  metamorphic  formations,  comprising  the 
dates  and  gneiss  with  occasional  beds  of  crystalline  limestone  or  marble  occupy  the 
counties  of  Putnam  and  Westchester,  and  the  s.e.  portion  of  Orange  county.  New 
York  Island  consists  of  gneiss,  and  the  some  formation  extends  across  Staten  IsfaDd,  and 
reappears  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  Along  Us  s.e.  half  this  formation  is 
covered  by  the  seconoary  red  sandstone,  which  from  Tappan  Bay  crosses  Rockland  co. 
and  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania.  This  group  conulns  valuable  beds  of  hematite  iron 
on.  In  the  Hufalands  are  also  manv  beds  of  magnetic  Iron  ore,  and  tiiere  are  numer- 
ous beds  of  white  marble.  It  is  in  tne  Hudson  River  slates  or  lower  Silurian  limestones 
that  the  mineral  springs  of  Ballston,  Saratoga,  and  Sharon  are  found.  In  Delaware, 
Greene,  Sullivan,  and  parte  of  Ulster  and  Broome  counties  tiie  red  and  gray  sandstones 
of  the  OateklU  group  overlay  the  Portoge  and  Chemung  series  of  sandstones,  slates,  and 
shales  ;  and  upon  some  of  the  Catskills,  and  at  a  few  points  tn  Delaware  and  Sullivan 
COS.,  the  millstone  grit  or  conglomerate,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  coal  formation. 
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capg  tlie  hlehest  summitB.  Only  about  100  ft.  more  of  height  was  needei*  to  reach  dim 
or  more  of  the  lower  coal-beds,  and  this  is  as  near  the  carboniferous  fonnatlun  u  la 
reached  in  Kew  York,  though  in  Pennsylvania  coal-beds  are  formed  within  six  m.  of 
the  state  line.  The  Portage,  underlying  tiie  shales  of  the  Chonung,  is  romposedof  thin- 
bedded  gray  and  bluish  close-eraiaea  sandstones.  These  aretjuamed  in  Ulster,  Greene, 
Albany,  and  Seneca  cos.,  ana  to  the  amount  of  several  million  ft.  annually  are  sent  to 
New  York  for  flagging.  This  formation  also  yields  grindstones.  In  the  w.  part  of  the 
state  the  sandstones  are  bitumluoas;  and  atanumW  of  places  In  Alleghany,  Catta- 
raugus, and  Chautauqua  counties,  springs  of  petroleum  issue  from  the  rocks  of  this 

group,  sometimes  accompanied  by  jets  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gaa.  The  rock  fonna- 
ons  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  up,  with  their  various  suraivukms,  constitute  what 
is  known  as  the  New  York  system,  and  with  the  carboniferous  group  complete  the 
Appalachian  system.  In  this  state  the  formations  below  the  carboniferous  are  verpr 
fully  developed,  and  are  particularly  rich  in  fossils.  At  Trenton  Falls,  the  ravine  is 
cut  through  the  Trenton  limestone  formation  of  the  transition  period,  which  contains 
trilobites,  nautili,  and  other  fossils  of  interest.  In  addition  to  the  minerals  mentioned 
above  may  be  named  alum,  arsenic,  amianthus,  asbestos,  barytes,  bog  Iron,  cartionate 
of  iron,  copper,  gypsum,  magnesia,  manganese,  serpentine,  strontian.  water  lime,  and 
zinc.  The  state  ranks  first  in  production  ol  salt,  nearly  7,000,000  barrels,  value  $2,000,000, 
the  principal  operations  being  In  the  Onond^ia,  Genesee,  and  Warsaw  districts.  Natu- 
ral gas  Is  obtained  in  several  cos.  The  principal  medicinal  and  mineral  springs  are 
those  at  Saratoga,;  New  Lebanon  and  Stockport,  Columbia  co. ;  Massena,  St.  Lawrence 
CO. ;  Richfield,  Otsego  co. ;  Avon,  Livingston  co. ;  Clifton,  Ontario  co. ;  Sharon,  Scho- 
harie CO. ;  Chittenango,  Madison  co. ;  and  Alabama,  Genesee  co. 

CuMATK.— The  climate  of  N.  Y.  is  varied,  with  a  range  wider  than  any  other  state. 
Those  portions  which  are  under  the  infiuence  of  the  ocean,  sound,  and  lake  winds  are 
more  even  in  temperature,  and  suffer  less  severely  from  the  late  frosts  of  spring  and  the 
early  frosts  of  autumn,  and  from  summer  heats,  than  portions  of  the  country  in  the 
same  latitude  not  thus  Influenced.  The  mean  length  of  the  season  of  vegetation  from 
the  blooming  of  apple  trees  to  the  first  killing  frost  is  174  days ;  though  on  Long  Island 
it  is  12^  daya  longer,  and  in  BL  Lawrence  co.  SS  days  shorter.  The  mean  summer  tem- 
perature at  Albany  is  70.48°  ;  at  Buffalo.  67.78° ;  at  Ualon^  64.10° ;  at  Utica,  67.  ir  i 
at  New  York,  73.62°  ;  the  mean  winter  temperature  at  Albany  is  25.26°  ;  at  Buffah^ 
;  at  Malone,  21.31° ;  at  Utica,  24.71° ;  at  New  York,  81.03°.  The  av.  annual 
rainfall  at  Buffalo  is  3S.84.ins.  ;  at  Penn  Yan,  28.43  ins.  ;  at  New  York,  48.24  ins. ; 
mean  temperature  of  state,  46.49° ;  mean  annual  fall  of  water  in  rain  and  snow,  40.081ns. 

Fadna. — Of  the  larger  mammals  the  moose  is  now  extinct,  but  the  recesses  of  the 
Adirondacks  and  Catskuls  still  harbor  in  considerable  numbers,  the  Virginia  deer,  the 
gray  and  the  black  panther,  wolverine,  wolf,  lynx,  and  wild-eat.  More  widely  distributed 
are  the  black  bear,  raccoon,  opoesum.  gray  fox,  red  fox,  pine  marten,  rabbit,  fisher, 
weasel,  skunk,  woodchuck,  muskrat,  stoat,  porcupine,  gray  squirrel,  red  squirrel,  and 

f ground  squirrel.  The  birds  comprise  six  orders,  and  include  about  all  that  are  found 
n  the  eastern  United  States,  together  with  some  Canadian  and  Arctic  species.  There 
are  17  species  of  snakes,  including  the  venomous  rattlesnake  and  copperhead  ;  3  spe- 
cies of  lizard,  and  a  number  of  species  of  frogs  and  toads.  The  coast  waters,  lakes,  and 
livers  furnish  abundance  of  fish,  there  being  6  orders  of  bony  fishes  and  3  of  cartllagi- 
nous  fishes.  The  state  hatching  grounds  are  at  Cold  Spring,  L.  I.,  md  the  restockmff 
of  the  streams  and  lakes  has  been  satisfactorily  accompli^ed.  There  are  6  ordere  of 
mollusks  and  10  orders  of  crustaceans. 

Flora.— This  includes  about  70  species  of  trees,  including  15  species  of  oak,  S  of 
maple,  pine,  and  poplar,  4  of  hickory,  3  of  elm,  spruce,  birch,  and  ash,  2  of  beech, 
cherry,  willow,  magnolia,  and  pepperidge,  besides  the  larch,  tulip  tree,  dogwood,  red 
aud  white  cedar,  balsam,  yew,  sweet  gum,  sycamore,  locust,  honey  locust,  black  wal- 
nut, butternut,  chestnut,  hornbeam,  sassafras,  baaswood,  mulberry.  The  flowering 
plants  number  1550  species  ;  the  ferns.  54  species.  The  vegetation  of  the  summits  cu 
the  Adirondacks  is  aunost  identical  with  that  of  the  correBponding  localities  In  the 
Oreen  and  White  Mountains. 

The  subject  of  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  particularly  those  ot  the  Adirondack 
region,  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  years,  as  the  reckless  cutting-  by  luiiber-men, 
and  the  annual  fires,  kindled  by  accident  or  design,  have,  in  destroying  the  trees,  dried 
up  the  sources  of  many  streams,  and  se(:ousIy  threatened  even  the  Hudson  itself  and 
its  commerce.  A  forestry  bill  passed  the  Assembly  in  1885,  providing  for  commiaaion- 
ers,  and  under  them  a  forest  warden,  with  assistants  and  Inspectors,  to  have  general 
charge  of  ftorests  and  tree-planting,  aud  particularly  the  care  of  the  15  Adirondack 
counties,  with  power  to  prevent  and  punish  the  destruction  of  timber. 

AoRicuLTURB.— New  York  is  the  third  state  in  the  Union  In  agricultural  Importance. 
More  than  half  the  total  area  of  the  state  is  improved  and  under  successful  cultivation, 
and  most  ctf  the  crops  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  can  be  raised  within  its  borders. 
In  the  northern  counties  and  the  highland  regions  lying  along  the  southern  border  and 
upon  the  Hudson,  stock  and  sheep-raising  and  dairy-nrming  are  pursued.  The  fann 
and  ranch  animals,  principally  cows,  sheep,  swine,  horses,  aud  catOs,  number  over 
4,000,000  head,  valued  at  about  $83,600,000.  The  cereal  crops,  in  the  order  of  their  value, 
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are  oats  (about  «13,000,000).  bariey  ($2,000,000),  buckwheat  (nearly  $2,000,000),  rye  {over 
$1,600,000),  and  com.  The  most  valuable  crop  la  hay,  nearly  4,000,000  tons.  Tallied  at 
over  $41,000,000.  Potatoes  yield  nearly  86,000,000  btishela,  valued  at  nearly  $11,000,000. 
The  8tat«  ranks  first  In  dairy  products  and  in  the  number  and  value  of  nuTBeriec,  sec- 
ond In  viticulture,  and  fourth  in  live-stock.  Broom  com  has  long  been  the  staple  of 
the  MiAawk  valley;  tobacco  Is  raised  In  the  Chemung  valley  and  in  parts  of  Onondaga 
and  Wayne  conntfee;  bops  have  been  an  important  crop  In  Oneida,  Hadlson,  Ots^, 
and  Schoharie  counties ;  Wayne  county  produces  more  dried  frutt  than  any  other  connty 
in  the  state,  and  Is  Also  famous  for  its  oil  of  peppermint  Grapes  are  successfully  grown 
in  the  lake  region  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  below  the 
Highlands,  and  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island.  Maple  sugar  is  an  important  product 
of  norUiem  and  central  Xew  York;  and  fruits,  including  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
strawberries,  are  largely  grown  in  the  western  counties  north  of  the  water-shed;  while 
peaches  are  an  important  crop  in  Ulster  County.  lArge  tracts  at  hud  in  the  viclnitv 
of  New  York  City,  and  particularly  on  Long  Island,  are  devoted  to  market  gardening 
and  dairying,  and  the  Inhabitants  supply  milk,  butter,  cheese,  ^gs,  v^tables,  and 
small  fruits  to  the  markets  of  the  metropolis. 

Hanufactdbbb,  etc. — The  industries  of  New  York  are  too  varied  for  detailed  de< 
Bcription.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  states  in  its  gigantic  eDterprises,  Its  magntfi- 
cent  development  of  natural  resources,  and  in  the  enormous  value  of  its  manufacturing 
output.  Apart  from  the  great  metmpolls  with  Its  myriads  of  factories,  shops,  and  wore- 
hoiues,  the  whole  stale  is  dotted  with  cities  and  towns  that  are  alive  with  manufacturing 
energy.  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Albany,  Troy,  Blngbamton, 
Yoni'ers,  and  Long  Island  City  are  all  the  seats  of  ImporlaDt  manufactures,  while  Schenec- 
tady, with  its  dynamos  and  iocomotlvea,  BallBton  Spa  with  its  paper-mills,  Cohoes  with 
its  great  output  of  hosiery  and  underwear,  Oswego  with  its  flour-mills,  Watertown  with 
its  factories,  Etmlra  with  its  car-shops,  and  Amsterdam  with  its  great  knit-goods  estab- 
lishments, are  hives  of  industry.  Kingston,  near  the  CatskilU,  ahlpa  bricks  and  hydraulic 
cement;  Newbnrg,  coal;  Ogdensburg,  grain;  Syracuse,  salt.  Borne  mannfoctnres  farm- 
ing Implements.  Poughkeepsle  does  a  great  country  trade.  Bochester  Is  famous  for 
Its  nurseries  and  seed  houses,  In  which  several  thousand  persons  are  employed.  The 
Inland  trade  alone  of  New  York  Is  estimated  at  more  than  $2,250,000,000.  The  freight 
that  passes  over  the  railroads  of  the  state  In  a  year  Is  worth  $1,600,000,000;  over  the 
canals,  $160,000,000;  and  on  the  lakes  and  the  Soimd,  $260,000,000.  New  York  owns 
onfr-flfth  of  all  the  canal-boats  of  the  United  States. 

Cohhsbce.~Id  maritime  commerce  this  atSte  ranks  first  in  the  Union.   Full  sixty 

?:r  cent,  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  entire  nation  passes  through  the  port  of  New 
ork.  The  Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  exceed  in  annual  value  $850,000,000; 
of  coin  and  bullion,  $190,000,000— In  all,  nearly  $1,060,000,000.  The  Internal  commerce  of 
the  state  exceeds  $2,000,000,000  annually;  of  this  over  half  passes  over  the  nUIroads,  and 
the  remainder  through  the  canals,  lakes,  and  sound.  Buffalo,  the  chief  lake  port  in  the 
state,  with  a  safe  harbor  protected  by  breakwaters,  has  an  immense  commerce  with  the 
northwesL  Lumber,  grain,  cattle,  and  coal  are  the  principal  articles  of  conmierce. 
Tonawanda,  near  Buffalo,  is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  markets  in  the  world.  Oswego, 
the  principal  port  on  Lake  Ontario,  is  an  Important  grain  port.  Syracuse,  also,  has  a 
large  Iiake  Ontario  commerce.  Newburg  and  Rondout  have  a  large  trade  in  coal,  and 
Hudson  ships  large  quantities  of  bluestone,  hydraulic  cement  and  brick. 

Trahbpobtation.— The  railroads  of  New  York  are  under  the  supervirion  of  a  board 
of  railroad  commissioners,  first  established  in  1883.  These  commissionerB  are  appointed 
by  Uie  governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Since  the  appointment  of  United  Stales 
commissioners  under  the  interstate  commerce  law  of  1887,  the  duties  of  the  state  com- 
missioners have  been  less  onerous.  Their  duties  in  this  state  have  been  confined  chiefly 
to  the  causes  of  accidents,  to  the  matter  of  grade  crossings,  to  the  inspection  of  bridees, 
and  to  the  establishmeat  and  adoption  of  a  uniform  code  of  rules  and  signals.  The  leg- 
islature has  not  always  acted  on  the  recommeudation  of  the  board,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  crossings,  but  the  uniform  code  has  been  adopted,  and  in  1888,  after  several 
■hocking  accidents,  botii  in  this  state  and  elsewhere,  the  law  was  passed  requiring  all 
cars  to  w  he^ed  with  steam  from  the  locomotive. 

The  first  railroad  for  passenger  service  in  this  state  was  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson, 
now  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central,  begun  in  1830,  and  opened  in  1881,  from  Albany 
to  Schenectady,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles.  When  this  railroad  was  begun,  there 
were  but  twenty-three  miles  of  railroad  in  the  whole  country,  though  there  were  several 
lines  commenced.  The  second  locomotive  built  in  this  country  was  used  on  the  Uohawk 
and  Hudson,  and  weighed  three  tons.  The  great  nulway  systems  of  the  state  now  are 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  with  ita  hundreds  of  milea  of  leased  lines  and 
branches :  New  York.  Lake  Eric  and  Western  :  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western ; 
and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  company,  New  York,  Susquehanna,  and  Western; 
Xew  York,  Ontario,  and  Western;  West  Shore;  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis; 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  and  their  numerous  branches.  The 
New  York  Central,  one  of  the  grand  scenic  routes  of  the  continent,  has  probably  the 
most  rapid  train  service  in  the  world;  Its  train,  known  as  the  "  Empire  State  Express," 
betiUE  Uie  fastest  regular  train  yet  on  record.  Connected  with  the  great  railway  systems 
of  t£e  state  are  the  wonderful  express  services  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  Adama,  United 
States,  and  others,  that  spread  like  a  network  over  the  whole  earth,  and  greatdy  (acUi- 
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ta.te  the  transaction  of  bTuIness.  The  direct  leneth  of  the  railroads  in  the  state  exceeds 
B,000  miles;  with  second,  third,  and  fourth  tracks  and  sidings,  over  12,000.  The  roade 
are  capitalized  at  over  $430,000,000,  have  a  funded  debt  or  about  the  same  amonot, 
and  cost  for  construction  and  equipment  over  9860,000,000.  Their  net  earnings  are 
nearly  ^,000,000  per  annum,  and  they  pay  over  $38,000,000  in  dlyideada  and  interest. 

Tlie  flret  canal  was  planned  In  1761  by  General  Philip  Schuyler,  who  desired  a  water- 
way by  the  Mohawk  to  Lakes  Oneida  and  Ontario.  In  1766,  Sir  Hennr  Moore  discussed 
the  subject  before  the  legislature.  A  few  years  later  WashiuKton  alao  advocated  the 
matter,  and  visited  the  watershed  between  the  Mohawk  and  Lake  Ontario,  to  ascertain 
for  himself  the  feasibility  of  such  a  work.  In  17U6  a  canal  was  opened  that  connected 
the  Mohawk  with  Oneida  Lake,  but  being  on  a  very  small  scale  it  was  soon  abandoned. 
The  first  great  enterprise  of  this  kind  was  the  £rie  Canal,  begun  in  1817,  and  completed, 
according  to  the  original  plans,  in  1625,  at  a  cost  of  $7,500,000.  In  1862  a  great  work  of  en- 
largement and  improvement  was  completed.  Up  to  1895  this  canal  had  cost  for  construc- 
tion, improvement,  and  repair  over  $52,500,000.  At  the  state  election  in  that  year  a 
proposition  to  bond  the  state  for  $0,000,000  for  further  improvement  and  enlargement 
of  the  canals  of  the  state  was  adopted  by  a  lai:ge  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  amount  was  applied  to  the  Erie  canal.  Large  as  the  cost  of 
this  waterway  has  been.  Its  expenditure  bas  proved  a  great  gain  to  the  commeroe  of  the 
state,  and  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of  the  coat  was  repaid  in  tolls  prior  to  their  abo- 
lition in  1883.  The  extension  of  the  railroad  system  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  a 
number  of  canals,  and  those  still  used  are  the  Champlain,  built  In  1817-37,  from  White- 
hall to  WiUerford;  the  Oswego,  182&-62,  from  Oswego  to  Syracuse:  the  Caynga  and 
Soueca  lakes;  and  (he  Black  river,  1886-41,  from  Rome  to  Carthace.  A  sixth  canal  in 
operation  is  the  IMaware  and  Hudson,  1826-28,  from  Honesdale,  Pa.,  to  Rondoat, 
S,  Y.    The  total  cost  of  the  five  canals  wholly  in  the  state  was  nearly  $68,000,000. 

The  bridges  of  this  state  include  some  remarkable  engineering  works.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  Poughkeepeie  bridge,  the  Portage  bridge  on  the  Erie,  the  East 
River  bridge.  High  bridge,  Washington  bridge,  and  several  others  connecting  Man- 
hattan Island  with  the  mainland,  and  the  several  bridges  across  the  Niagara  river. 

Another  work  of  remarkable  engineering  skill  is  that  undertaken  by  the  Kiagara 
Falls  Power  Company.  This  company  utilliseB  the  water  power  of  Niuara  FUls,  by 
means  of  canals,  raceways,  tunnels,  and  turbine  wheels,  to  run  mills,  foctories,  etc., 
near  at  hand,  or  to  transmit  the  power  thus  developed,  by  means  of  cables,  pneumatic 
tubes  or  electricity,  to  mills,  etc.,  at  various  distances.  Work  was  begtm  by  the  com- 
pany in  1887,  and  the  first  turbine  was  used  in  January,  1894. 

Banks,  etc. — The  first  bank  in  this  state  was  chartered  in  1701,  and  In  1886  there 
were  S28  national  banks  in  operation,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $86,646,060,  outstand- 
ing circulation  $42,205,787,  deposits  $485,330,030,  and  reserve  $139,439,357;  216  sUte 
banks,  with  capital  $31,420,700,  deposits  $102,672,448,  and  resources  $288,459,744;  38 
loan  and  trust  companies,  with  capital  $20,600,000,  deposits  $307,851,803,  and  resources 
$302,630,046;  127  mutual  savings  banks,  with  depositors  1,695,787,  deposits  $601,764,504, 
and  resources  $783,078,580:  and  19  private  banking  establishments,  with  capital 
$1,000,700,  deposits  $3,602,866,  and  resources  $6,076,674.  The  exchanges  at  the  deai^ 
ing-house  in  New  York  In  the  year  exceeded  $20,350,000,000.  There  were  also  over  380 
bmldingand  loan  associations,  with  assets  exceeding  $50,000,000. 

RBI.IQIOUS  Dbnohinations. — The  leading  denominations  niunerlcally  are  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Reformed, 
Jewish,  Congregationu,  and  the  Lutheran  general  council  and  synodlcial  conference. 
The  earliest  church  edifice  in  the  province  was  built  by  the  Dutch  In  1642.  When  the 
province  passed  under  English  role  In  1664,  various  denominations  organized  churches, 
and  tolerance  prevailed  towards  all.  There  are  8237  oivanizatlons,  7942  church  edifices, 
742  halls  used  for  religious  purposes,  2,171,822  communicants,  and  church  property  val- 
ued at  over  $140,000,000.  Trinity,  in  New  York  city,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known,  as  well  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  societies  in  this  country.  In  1705,  Queen 
Anne  made  a  grant  of  land  known  as  the  Queen's  farm,  which  was  then  literally  a 
fum  lying  on  Uie  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  is  now  the  very  heart  and  business  center 
of  the  city,  and  valued  at  $15,000,000.  The  present  edifice,  completed  in  1846,  stands 
on  Broadway  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  and  is  noted  for  Its  beautiful  spire  and 
chime  of  bells.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  in  New  York  city,  finished  in  1^79,  except 
the  spires,  at  a  cost  of  over  $2,000,000,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  churches  in  the 
country.  It  is  of  fine  white  marble  in  thirteenth-century  Gfothic  style,  has  seventy 
beautiful  stained^lass  windows,  several  magnificent  and  costly  altars,  and  two  beauti- 
fully carved  spires,  All  Saints*  cathedral  In  Albany,  begun  in  1884,  and  not  yet  com- 
pleted, is  another  magnificent  edifice.  An  object  of  interest  connected  with  it  is  Its 
richly  carved  stalls,  taken  from  an  old  Belgian  church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  pro- 
jected Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  in  New  York  city  will,  if  completed  accord- 
ing to  the  original  designs,  be  the  most  nu^foiflcent  edifice  on  tms  continent. 
According  to  these  designs  the  ground  plan  ts  cruciform,  and  externally  there  U 
to  be  a  Targe  central  tower  crowned  with  a  spire.  The  proposed  dimensions  are: 
length,  630  ft.;  width  of  transepts,  290  ft.;  height  of  central  tower  with  spire,  426ft. 
<525  ft.  above  city  level);  exterior  diameter  of  central  tower,  116  ft.  Many  re- 
markable and  curious  rel^ious  beliefs  have  also  had  their  rise  in  this  state,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Mlllerlte  fanaticism  at  Rochester;  the  Latter-Day 
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Saints,  whose  founder  claimed  to  have  dUR  the  golden  plates  from  which  the  Mormon 
Bible  was  printed  from  a  hill  near  Palmyra;  the  Shakers,  at  Mount  Lebanon;  and  the 
Hir-kstte  Quakers  on  Long  Island. 

Education,  etc.— The  Dutch  West  India  Company  agreed  in  its  charter  to  pro- 
vide schoolmasters  as  well  as  ministers,  so  that  when  the  English  came  in  1604,  mey 
found  several  good  schools.  Under  English  rule  the  schools  deteriorated.  Popular 
education  met  with  actual  opposition  from  many  of  the  governors,  and  nothing  impor- 
tant was  done  by  them  until  1784,  when  the  Regents  of  the  University  were  incorporated, 
and  placed  in  chnrge  of  tbe  existing  educational  institutious.  In  1789,  each  township 
assigned  two  lots  of  land  for  gospel  and  school  purposes,  and  after  this  followed  years 
of  unsuccessful  effort  to  establish  public  schools  on  a  solid  tHtsis.  In  1812.  an  act 
embodying  the  essential  points  of  the  present  system  passed  the  Legislature ;  under  this 
a  state  superinteudent  was  appointed,  and  a  system  capable  of  great  development  was 
began.  In  1854,  this  department  was  rendered  still  more  effective  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, and  its  steady,  substantial  progress  since  then  has  made  it  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Union.  The  state  superintendent  supervises  the  public  schools,  teachers'  examinations, 
training  classes,  and  institutes ;  and  apportions  the  public  moneys,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  Indian,  and  Normnl  students  to  their  proper  places.  Beside  the  State  Normal 
College  at  Albany  and  tiie  City  Normal  College  in  New  York,  there  are  ten  state  normal 
schools.  There  ore  over  13,000  scbuol-houses  in  the  state,  beside  nearhr  800  academies 
and  a  great  number  of  private  schools ;  and  yet,  owing  to  the  constant  influx  of  f  oreignera, 
over  me  per  cent,  of  the  population  cuinot  read  or  write.  The  school  pwolation,  1866, 
was  over  1,650,000;  enrollment,  over  1,175,000.  In  1894  a  law  was  passed  providing  for 
compulsory  education.  The  interests  of  higher  education  are  imder  the  University 
of  the  State  of  >few  York,  a  supervisory  and  administrative  institution,  which  in- 
cludes all  incorporated  institutions  of  academic  and  higher  education.  Its  powers 
are  vested  in  a  board  of  nineteen  elective  regents  and  four  others,  ex  officio.  These 
attend  to  the  incorporation  and  Inspection  of  all  higher  institntions  of  learning, 
distrlbnte  state  fnnds  for  thdr  use,  establish  examlnatlona  and  confer  certificates,  di- 

?lomas,  and  degrees.  Among  the  many  colleges  of  national  repute  are  Columbia,  New 
ork;  Union,  Schenectady;  Cornell,  Ithaca;  Col^te,  Hamilton;  Hamilton,  Clinton; 
Syracuse  University;  University  of  Rochester;  Hobart,  Geneva;  St.  Stephen's,  An- 
nandale;  St.  Lawrence,  Canton;  and  the  Catholic  coUl^  of  Manhattan,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  St.  John's,  New  York  city.  For  women  there  are  Vassar,  Poughkeepsie; 
Barnard,  New  York;  and  several  others.  All  the  leading  religious  denominations  have 
prominent  theological  seminaries,  numbering  thirteen  in  the  state;  there  are  fourteen 
medical,  seven  law,  two  dental,  four  pharmaceutical  and  seven  scientific  schools.  The 
oldest  newspaper  of  the  state  was  the  New  York  Gazette,  foimded  in  1825;  the  first 
daily  was  the  New  ¥ork  Journal  and  JUgvUery  founded  1788.  The  oldest  of  the  present 
papers  Is  the  Evening  Post,  established  in  1801.  There  are  over  2,000  publirations  in  the 
state,  many  of  them  having  a  world-wide  clrcnlation.  New  York  leads  all  other  states 
in  her  interests  in  library  matters.  In  1BS8  the  legislature  voted  $55,000  to  be  paid 
annnally  from  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  for  the  establishment  of  the  district 
library  system.  The  number  of  volumes  reported  Increased  annuallv  until  the  maxi- 
mum of  1,604,210  was  reachetl  In  185:i,  tbeu  steadily  decreased  until  1883,  when  only 
701,000  were  reported.  Interest  was  then  revived,  and  the  legislature  enacted  that  the 
library  system  be  turned  over  to  the  r^nts  to  become  a  part  of  the  state  llbntiy. 
Their  work  has  been  remarkably  successful.  The  state  library  has  been  reorganized; 
a  subsidy  law  [Mssed  for  the  encouragement  of  local  libraries;  a  library  school  started 
for  training  librarians,  cataloguers,  etc.  (see  Library  Ecohohy,  School  of);  a  system 
of  traveling  libraries  established,  and  a  library  association  formed.  The  New  York 
Society  library,  founded  in  1700,  claims  to  be  the  first  founded  in  the  state.  Columbia 
University  libraiy,  founded  in  I7r>4,  has  over  220,000  volumes.  Of  4026  libraHes  of 
1000  volumes  each  and  upward  reported  for  the  United  States,  1806,  New  York  had  572 
aggregating  6,251,000  volumes.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  New  York  pnblic  library, 
Aster,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundation;  Mercantile;  New  York  historical  society;  Ap- 
prentices; Y.  M.  C.  A.;  New  York  clrcnlatlng;  Brooklyn;  the  state;  and  those  of  the 
universities  and  colleges. 

GOTSRNicBiTT. — "  The  Dutch  political  system  made  the  judiciary  supreme,  and  denied 
all  arUtranr  power,  either  in  people  or  parliaments,  in  civil  rulers  or  relijdous  teachers,  and 
souflTht  to  fortify  the  people  against  Its  exercise.  Thus  the  feudal  sheU  of  Dutch  govern- 
ment inclosed  the  seed  of  liberty,  ready  in  fullness  of  time  to  germinate  in  most  perfect 
form."  A  government  was  actually  established  for  the  first  in  New  Netheriand  in  1624, 
after  the  amval  of  a  party  of  Walloons  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  Comelis  Jacobsen  May,  who  preceded  Minuits  as  director.  In  1620 
the  manorial  system  was  Introduced,  the  patroons  being  invested  with  the  authority  of 
feudal  barons,  but  no  political  or  judicial  changes  could  be  introduced  without  consent 
of  the  home  government.   In  1638  and  1640  the  privllegea  of  the  patroons  were  materially 


numbers,  the  company  was  obliged  to  give  them  local  government,  the  officers  of  which 
wera  to  be  de^nated  by  the  director  and  council,  in  accordance  with  tbe  custmn  in  the 
Netberland.  But  although  the  plan  of  government  "no  other  religion  was  to  be 
publicly  tolerated  or  allowed  in  New  Netheriand.  saretliat  then  taught  and  exercised  liy 
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authority  of  the  Reformed  Church  In  the  united  provinces,'*  this  provision  was  a  dead 
letter.  Xlosllsh  colonists  were  already  settled  on  Qardoer's  Island,  and  at  Southampton 
and  SouthoTd.  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island  (1689-40),  and  otfaenln  WeetduB- 
ter  and  at  Gravenzande.   On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  war  in  1641.  Director  Kieft 
invited  alt  the  masters  and  heads  of  families  of  New  Amsterdam  and  its  ^cinlty  to  asaem- 
ble  in  the  fort  on  a  given  day,  this  being  the  first  offlclftl  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
the  people  in  New  Netherland.   When  these  freemen  convened,  they  ^ve  iheir  opin- 
ion on  the  questions  before  them,  and  then  appointed  13  men  to  continue  to  represent 
'their  interests ;  but  when  the  men  proceeded  to  demand  certain  reforms  of  government, 
'they  were  reminded  by  the  director  that  they  had  only  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
Indian  troubles.   They  were  again  called  together  in  1643,  when  larger  lilierties  were 
accorded  them,  and  finally  8  men  were  elected  by  the  directcn-,  who  became  an  actual 
>  nprssentatire  body.   Qot.  Stuyvesant  continued  thia  plan,  by  appointing  9  men,  who 
were  "tribunes"  of  the  people,  to  hold  weekly  courto  of  arbitration,  and  advise  the 
director  and  council.   Troubles  afterwards  grew  out  of  the  demands  of  the  tribunes  for  a 
burgher  government,  and  these  were  referred  to  the  states-general  for  decision,  and  a  more 
liberal  form  of  government  was  ordered,  to  which  order  Stuyvesant  paid  no  attention. 
The  Dutch  governor  continued  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  people  for  greater  liberty, 
until  his  forced  surrender  to  the  English  cut  short  bis  prerogative.   Under  Nicolls  and 
Andros.  the  people  of  New  York  found  themselves  in  a  worse  position  than  under  the 
Dutch  governors,  but  Qor.  Dongan  convcoed  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  colony, 
which  passed  the  act  entitled  "  Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges  granted  by  His  Royal 
Highness  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York  and  its  Dependencies,"  and  bv  which  legisla- 
tive  power  was  granted  to  the  colony.   James  II.  abolished  this  general  assembly,  and 
endeavored  to  unite  all  the  colonies  as  the  dominion  of  New  England,  under  Gov.  Andros. 
William  and  Marr  revived  the  general  assembly,  and  granted  to  the  people  of  N.  Y. 
a  certain  degree  of  freedom  ;  but  the  struggle  between  the  colonists  and  the  crown  con- 
tinued until  the  final  revolution  in  all  the  colonies  resulted  In  the  expulsion  of  English 
authority.   The  provincial  convention  which  met  In  N.  Y.  on  Apru  SO,  1776,  was  the 
first  organized  body  In  the  colony  after  the  overthrow  of  royal  authority,  the  latter  having 
been  declared  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  the  colony  on  April  19.   The  first  constitution 
of  the  state  of  N.  Y.  was  adopted  April  20, 1777.   The  articles  of  oonfederatlon  of  the 
Continental  Congress  were  ratified  by  the  state  March  1, 1781.  The  constitution  of  the 
U.  S.  was  ratified  by  the  state,  Jqly  26,  1788. 

The  present  executive  government  comprises  a  governor,  receiving  a  salary  of  $10,000 
and  house,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney- 
general,  state  engineer  and  surveyor,  superintendent  of  the  bank  department,  super- 
intendent of  the  Insurance  department,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  auditor 
of  the  canal  department,  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  superintendent  of  public 
works,  besides  the  governor's  staff,  and  various  bo^s  and  commissions  for  cliarity, 
lunacy,  quarantine,  etc  The  legislative  branch  of  the  state  government  includes  a 
senate  and  assembly ;  the  senate  consists  of  32  membraa,  elected  in  November  of  every 
alternate  year  (odd  numbered),  holding  their  offices  for  two  years  from  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary next  succeeding.  The  senators  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $1600,  and  also  $1  for 
each  ten  miles  of  travel  in  going  to  or  retiuning  from  the  place  of  meeting  once  in  each 
session.  Ten  dollars  per  day  in  addition  is  allowed  when  the  senate  alone  is  convened 
in  extraordinary  session,  or  when  acting  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments.  The 
lieutenant-governor  is  ev.  o^do  president  of  the  senate.  The  assembly  consists  of  128 
members,  elected  annually  by  single  districts.  Each  co.  has  at  least  one  member.  They 
receive  the  same  compensation  as  senators.  Their  officers  are  chosen  at  the  opening  of 
the  session.  The  state  is  represented  In  Congress  by  two  United  States  senators  and 
thirty-four  members  in  the  house  of  representatives.  To  be  a  voter,  a  person  must  have 
been  a  citizen  for  90  days,  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year,  of  the  county,  fonr 
months,  and  of  the  town  or  precinct,  thirty  days.  The  regLetration  of  voters  Is  required 
in  all  cities  and  in  all  incorporated  villages  of  over  7000  inhabitants.  New  ballot  laws 
iMsed  ou  the  Australian  system  were  adopted  in  1800.  No  person  convicted  of  a  felony 
can  vote. 

Albany,  the  capital,  founded  by  the  Dutch  as  Fort  Orange  in  1624,  is  the  oldest 
incorporated  city  in  the  United  States,  its  charter  dating  from  1686.  The  state  capitol 
is  an  imposing  structure,  built  of  Maine  granite,  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture, 
with  dome-capped  tower  820  feet  high  ;  it  covers  three  acres,  and  is  certaiiily  the  most 
pretentious  building  in  the  U.  S..  and  with  the  exception  of  the  capitol  at  Washington, 
and  public  building  at  Philadelphia,  is  the  largest.   See  Albaht. 

Laws,  btc. — Since  1848  married  women  have  nad  separate  rights  to  real  and  personal 
property.  A  married  woman  may  carry  on  business,  and  may  sne  or  be  sued  on  her  own 
account.  A  husband  may  convey  directly  to  his  wife,  and  a  wife  to  her  husband.  Abso- 
lute divorce  is  granted  for  one  cause  only,  adultery.  Women  may  practise  law  on  the 
same  terms  as  men.  No  minor  under  18  years  of  age,  and  no  woman  under  21,  shidl  be 
employed  at  labor  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  for  a  longer  period  than  60  hours 
In  any  one  week,  and  no  child  under  13  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufaclurlng  estab- 
Ilifan^t.  A  prohibitory  liquor  law  was  passed  in  185S,  but  sutoequently  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  United  States  supreme  court,  and  a  license  law  was  enacted  in 
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186T,  bj  which  the  Belling  of  llqnon  to  Indians,  minors,  ami  liabitu&l  dnmlraTds  is 
prohibited.  The  l^al  rate  of  Interest  is  six  per  cent.  Any  rate  Is  1^1  upon  call  loans 
of  99000  or  npward,  on  collateral  security.  With  that  exception,  six  per  cent,  is  the 
only  rate.  The  penalty  for  usury  Is  forfeiture  of  principal  and  interest,  with  grace. 
There  Is  a  state  board  of  medtation  and  arbitration  for  amicable  adjustment  of  labor 
disputes  between  employers  and  employes. 

The  National  Guard  consists  of  over  850  commissioned  officers  and  over  12,600  enlisted 
men,  the  total  aothoriied  strength  being  1S,0U0  officers  and  men,  and  the  annual  cost 
over  $^,000.  The  number  of  men  In  me  state  liable  to  military  duty  is  nearly  950,000, 
of  whom  500,000  are  officially  reported  as  effectives.  A  State  camp  of  Instruction  was 
established  at  Peelukili  In  1882,  and  the  various  rf^iments,  companies,  etc.,  make 
annual  encampments  there  under  strict  military  discipline.  Great  proficiency  In  marks- 
manship has  been  acquired  by  practice  at  the  rifie  ranges.  The  naval  reserve  comprises 
battalions  In  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  made  up  of  merchants  and  professional  men, 
and  two  separate  divisions  at  Rochester.  This  force  Is  already  a  highly  important  factor 
in  the  future  defense  of  the  country,  and  in  their  annual  drills  nave  done  admirable 
work  on  board  the  cruisers  provided  by  the  United  States  navy  department. 

The  National  Institutions  In  New  York  are  among  the  most  important  In  the 
country.  The  West  Point  military  academy,  established  in  1802,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  The  post  covers  about  2400  acres  among  the  Highlands  on  the  Hudson,  and 
commands  one  of  the  finest  river  sites  in  the  world.  Objects  of  Interest  are:  the  old 
forts;  the  old  furnace  used  during  the  Revolution  for  casting  cannon  for  the  coDtlnental 
army;  Bloody  Pond,  said  to  be  guuded  still  by  the  ghosts  of  Hessian  soldiers;  and 
trophies  of  various  wars.  The  navy  yard  in  Brooklyn  Is  the  principal  naval  station  of 
the  Union;  It  occupies  100  acres,  with  numt>erles8  foundries,  workshops,  etc.,  and  two 
dry-docks.  Its  museum  contMns  many  interesting  collections.  The  United  States 
■mmal,  founded  at  West  Troy  in  1814,  covers  105  acres,  and  has  forty  buildlnm, 
including  the  great  gun  factory  for  the  national  army.  Tlie  engineer  school  of  appli- 
cation at  Wlllet's  Point  provides  practical  Instruction  for  engineer  officers,  and  torpedo 
practice  for  artillery  officers.  David's  island  is  the  recrulttag  station  for  the  army  in 
the  east.  The  various  islands  In  New  York  harbor  are  all  national  property,  of  which 
Governor's  Island,  a  prominent  military  post;  Ellis,  with  Its  Barge  office,  where  tliree- 
fonrths  of  the  Immigrants  land,  and  Sedloe,  with  its  statue  of  Liberty,  are  the  chief. 
There  are  also  about  a  dozen  forts  in  and  around  the  harbor  for  the  defense  of  the  dty. 
Besides  these,  the  government  lias  forts  at  Buffalo,  Niagara,  Oswf^,  Rouse's  Point, 
and  Ptattsbui^.  Sackett's  Harbor  Is  the  principal  naval  station  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Places  of  historical  Interest  are  also  scattered  thronghout  the  state.  Among  these  a  few 
are  the  Andr^  monument  at  Tanytown,  also  the  old  church  bnllt  in  1^  of  bricks 
brought  from  Holland;  Sunnyslde,  the  home  of  Irving,  covered  with  ivy  grown  from  a 
slip  given  him  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  the  old  Hasbroock  mansion,  better  known  as 
'V^ungton's  headauarten  at  Newlmrg;  the  fortress  built  by  tlie  British  at  Crown 
Point  in  1769;  and  tne  numeroos  old  manor  houses. 

The  prisons  of  the  state  are  at  Clinton,  Auburn,  and  Sing  Sing,  the  one  at  Auburn 
having  separate  buildings  for  women.  There  are  also  six  penitentiaries,  not  to  mention 
county  jails,  houses  of  refuge,  etc   The  state  reformatory  is  at  Elmira.   In  1888  death 

electricity  was  substituted  for  hanging  as  a  penalty  for  murder. 

The  electoral  votes  liave  been  cast  aa  follows:  1702,  Washington  and  Clinton,  12; 
1796,  Aduns  and  Plnckuey,  12;  1800,  Jefferson  and  Burr,  12;  1804,  Jefferson  and 
Clinton,  19:  1808,  Madison  and  C^llnton,  18;  1812,  Clinton  and  Ingersoll,  29;  1816, 
Monroe  and  Tompkins,  29;  1820,  same;  1824,  Adams,  26;  Calhoun,  §6;  1828,  Jackson 
and  Calhoun,  42;  1832,  JaclESon  and  Van  Buren,  42;  18.33,  Van  Buren  and  Johnson, 
42;  1840,  Harrison  and  Tyler,  42;  1844,  Polk  and  Dallas,  36;  1848,  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more, S6;  1852,  IMerce  and  King,  35;  1856,  Fremont  and  Dayton,  86:  1860,  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin,  85;  18A4,  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  88;  1868,  Seymour  and  Blair,  88;  1872, 
Grant  and  Colfax,  SR;  1876,  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  86;  1680,  Garfield  and  Arthur,  86: 
1884,  Cleveland  and  Hendricks,  8(t;  1888,  Harrison  and  Morton,  86;  18iM!,  Clerelandand 
Stevenson,  S6;  1696,  McKinley  and  Hobart,  36. 

Finances. — Tbe  state  treasury  receipts  exceed  $.10,000,000  annually;  the  equalized 
Talue  of  real  and  personal  property,  ISiHt,  was  $4,.%8, 7 12,908;  amount  of  personal  prop- 
erty not  subject  to  taxation  for  state  purposes,  ovec  $111,000,000.  The  sUte  debt  vaa 
practically  extinguished  in  1603,  only  $660  of  old  canal-stock  then  remalDlng,  and  the 
new  canu  bonds  previously  mentioned  constitute  the  entire  existing  debt. 

Population.— The  population  of  this  state  by  the  census  of  1790  was  840,120;  1800, 
680,051;  1810,050,019;  1820,  1,372,812;  1830,  1,018,608;  1840,  2,428,021;  1860,3,097,894; 
185.\  3,466,212;  1860,  .S,880j7S5;  1865.  3,831,777;  1870,  4,382,759;  1875,  4,705,206;  1880, 
6,062,871;  1890.  6,907,853.  There  are  sixty  counties;  for  population  of  state  by  counties, 
see  back  of  state  map.  There  are  (1807)  88  cities,  the  htrgest  of  which  are  New  York, 
1,616,391;  Brooklyn,  806,848;  Buffalo,  2a5,604;  Rochester,  183,896;  Albany,  04,923; 
fihrracose,  68,148:  Troy,  60,956;  Utlca,  44007;  Blnghamton,  85,006;  Yonkers,  82,088; 
Bfanira,  80,808;  Long  IsUuid  city,  80,606;  Auburn*  26,858. 

nw  TOBX,  CO.  N.  T.   (See  New  Tokk  citr.) 
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XXW  TOBK,  the  l&rgest  ctt^  and  moet  important  seaport  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  third  city  in  size  in  the  civilized  world,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  river,  at  its  coofluenoe  with  the  East  river,  a  continuation  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  at  the  lu«d  of  New  York  bay,  18  miles  from  the  ocean  ;  lat.  40°  42'  48'  n. ; 
long.  74°  0*  8' ;  288  miles  B.W.  of  Boston,  716  miles  e.  of  Chicago,  and  886  miles  n.e.  of 
Washington. 

HiffTOBT.—Ttae  history  of  New  York  begins  with  the  explmtlon  of  Beniy  Hudson 
in  1609.    A  few  fur-tradere  soon  settled  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  the  first  permanent 

colonizing  was  made  In  1684  by  the  West  India  Company  of  Holland.  Peter  Minult, 
the  first  governor,  bought  the  island  from  the  Indians  for  sixty  guilders,  about  24  dol- 
lais.  The  town  was  founded  iti  1638  and  was  called  New  Amsterdam.  The  population 
by  1660  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand.  The  iuhabitante  established  farms,  carried  on 
a  flourishiug  fur  trade,  and  defended  the  settlement  by  a  stockade  across  the  island 
on  the  line  of  the  present  Wall  street,  and  a  fort  on  the  site  of  the  Battery.  Peter 
Stuyveeant.  the  last  of  the  four  Dutch  governors,  arrived  In  1647.  In  1664,  in  time 
of  peace.  Colonel  Nicholls  seized  the  town,  and  without  resistance  from  its  citizens 
it  pawed  into  the  huids  of  the  English,  and  the  town  was  renamed  New  York,  in  honor 
of  t^  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  whole  province  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  In  1673 
the  town  was  surrendered  to  a  Dutch  squadron,  but  was  held  for  a  year  only,  when  it 
was  given  up  to  the  English  by  treaty.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  the  first  English 
governor.  After  his  overthrow  in  1689,  Lelsler,  the  leader  of  the  progrcsuive  party, 
usurped  the  gOTernment  until  1691,  when  he  was  hanged  for  treason.  For  the  next 
aeventy-flTo  yean  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  province  were  identical.  In  1710  New 
York  oontaiELed  about  6000  inhabitants,  mainly  of  Dutch,  Huguenot,  and  English  stock, 
and  in  this  mixture  of  nationalities  it  differed  widely  from  other  colonial  towns.  At 
this  time  the  negro  slaves  formed  nearlr  half  the  population,  and  two  risings  of  the 
slaves,  in  1713  and  1741,  were  suppressea  witb  great  cruelty.  lu  1702  a  free  grammar 
school  was  opened  ;  and  the  first  newspai>er  in  the  city,  the  New  York  QcuetU,  was 
started  in  1725.  A  few  years  later  communication  with  Boston  was  furnished  regularly 
by  stages,  making  the  trip  in  two  weeks.  A  city  library  was  founded  in  1729,  and  a 
cuusical  academy  in  1782.  Zenger's  Weekly  Journal  was  founded  In  1738,  and  two 
years  later  Zenger  was  prosecuted  for  libel,  and  imprisoned — the  first  attack  on  free 
speed!  In  the  country,  Zenger  was  acquitted,  but  the  affair  increased  the  spirit  of 
Independence.  In  1765  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  met  la  New  York,  nine  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  being  represented,  and  voted  a  Declaration  of  Rights  ;  and  blood  was  shed  in 
1770  (six  weeKs  before  the  Boston  Massacre)  during  a  riot  caused  by  the  removal  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  liberty-pole  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  In  1774  a  ship  loaded  with  tea  was 
sent  back  to  Eugland,  and  the  cargo  of  another  was  thrown  overboard.  The  colonial 
assembly  adjourned  April  8d,  1775.  The  committee  of  safety  took  control  of  the  city 
as  soon  as  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexii^ton  was  tecelTed,  and  the  governor  retreated  to 
a  British  man-of-war  In  the  harbor.  Delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  were  chosen 
July  25th  :  in  January,  1776,  the  city  was  occupied  by  militia,  who  were  forced  to 
withdraw  on  August  SiOth,  and  the  British  held  the  city  of  New  York  for  seven  years. 
The  British  trooM  evacuated  the  city  November  26th,  1788.  From  January,  1785-1790 
Congress  met  in  New  York,  in  the  old  City  Hall,  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets,  and 
here  Washington  was  inaugurated,  April  80th,  1789.  In  1785  a  manumission  society 
was  fora^,  and  the  Bank  of  New  York  was  organized.  More  than  2000  persons  died 
during  an  eptdemio  of  yellow  fever  in  1789.  In  1790  the  population  numbered  89,80^ 
and  the  city  limits  were  extended  to  the  lower  line  of  tiie  present  City  Hall  Park.  In 
1805  the  population  was  78,770,  and  since  then  the  growth  nas  been  rapid,  as  immigra- 
tion increawd  greatly  after  the  war  of  1812.  The  New  York  free  school  was  incor- 
porated In  1805.  Robert  Fulton  made  his  first  steamboat  voyage  to  Albany  in  1807 ; 
and  that  year  the  city  was  surveyed  and  laid  out,  substantially  on  its  present  plan.  In 
1812  a  steam  ferry  to  Long  Island  was  opened,  and  gas  was  introduced  in  1885.  In 
Oct.,  18U^,  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened,  and  the  flnt  boat  arrived  from  BuflEalo  Nov. 
111^  In  18^  an  epidemic  of  cholera  carried  off  8500  persons,  and  another  two  yean 
caused  1000  deaths.  The  great  fire  of  1835  occurred  Dec.  16th,  and  destroyed  the  entire 
eastern  ride  of  the  town  below  Wall  Street,  including  about  648  stores,  toe  merchants' 
exchange  and  the  South  Dutch  Church,  with  a  loss  of  $18,000,000.  In  1887  a  financial 
panic  caused  many  failures,  and  general  loss  to  the  country,  and  great  destitution  and 
suffering  in  the  city,  which  led  to  the  Bread  Riots  of  that  year.  Through  this  period 
riots  were  frequent ;  one  of  the  most  serious  was  the  Astor  Place  riot  of  1849,  directed 
axalnst  Macready,  the  English  actor,  in  which  many  of  ttie  mob  were  killed.  Another 
not  took  place  in  1857,  growing  out  of  a  conflict  between  two  police  mvanlzations  In 
the  mayoralty  of  Fernando  Wood,  when  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  mllltia  was  called 
out  to  protect  the  peace.  The  Croton  Aqueduct  was  completed  in  1848 ;  the  first 
city  r^lroad  was  built  in  1852,  and  on  July  14th,  1858,  the  Crystal  Palace  Industrial 
Exhibition  was  opened  with  striking  ceremonies.  A  second  severe  financial  panic  oc- 
curred In  1867,  followed  by  the  usual  suspension  of  banks  and  business  failures.  From 
1861-1865  the  city  was  engaged  in  patriotic  service  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  furnishing 
116.883  troops,  at  a  cost  of  |14,577,215.  In  July,  1868,  occurred  the  riot  caused  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  military  draft,  lasting  three  days,  during  which  business  was  sua- 
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pended,  propertT  dHtroyed,  and  1000  lives  were  lost.  The  city  suffered  for  several 
yean  from  fraoas  perorated  by  the  Tweed  ring  which  controlled  municipal  affairs, 
and  in  1871  William  M.  Tweed  (q.  t.)  and  other  officials  were  prosecuted  and  impris- 
oned. In  1878  another  great  financial  panic  took  place,  caused  by  the  failure  of^ Jay 
Cooke  and  company.  On  May  24th,  1888,  the  Brooklyn  bridge  was  formally  opened, 
and  in  1880  the  Bartholdi  statue  of  Liberty  was  unveiled.  New  York  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  imposing  processions  and  celebrations,— on  the  occasions  of  La  Fayette's 
visit  In  1824;  the  funeral  processions  of  Lincoln,  April  25th,  1861,  and  of  General  Grant, 
August  8th,  1885;  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  1868:  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn 
brlcbe ;  the  celebration  of  VMishington's  inauguration  as  President  of  Uie  United  States, 
in  1889,  from  April  20th,  to  May  1st;  and  the  Colombian  celebrations  of  October,  1802, 
and  April,  1893.    In  1897  a  new  charter  was  granted.    (See  Gkeateb  TfKW  Yobh). 

ToPOQBAPHT. — Manhattan  island  is  very  rocky,  the  principal  formations  being 
gneiss  and  mica  schists,  and  except  In  the  lower  part,  much  blasting  has  been  neces- 
sary to  prepare  for  boilding.  The  Island  Is  1^  miles  long,  and  has  an  average  breadth 
of  If  mUes,  reaching  its  greatest  width,  2^  miles,  near  14th  street.  A  rocky  ridge  runs 
through  the  center,  rising  aliruptiy  from  the  Hudson  at  Washtneton  Heights  238  feet, 
and  descending  rapidly  on  the  east  side  to  the  Harlem  Flats.  Originally  the  surface  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  city  was  very  Irregular  and  the  southern  part  marshy.  The  site 
of  the  Tombs  was  covered  by  the  Collect  pond,  a  lai^e  body  of  water  connected  with  the 
Hudson  river  by  a  narrow  canal  along  the  line  of  the  present  Canal  street.  Manhattan 
island  has  an  area  of  22  square  miles.  The  city  was  formerly  limited  to  Manhattan 
island,  Randidl's,' Ward's,  and  Blackwell's  islands  In  the  East  river,  and  Governor's, 
Bedloe*8,  and  EUls  islands  in  the  Upper  bay,  and  had  an  area  of  14,S80  acres;  but  It 
was  extended  by  an  act  of  legislature,  taking  effect' Jan.  1st,  1874,  annexing  the  follow- 
ing villages  of  Westchester  county:  Morrisanla,  West  Farms,  Klngsbrldge,  Mott  Haven, 
North  New  York,  Port  Morris,  Melrose,  Woodstock,  Hlghbridgeville,  Claremont,  Tre- 
mont.  Mount  Hope,  Mount  Eden,  Falrmoimt,  Belmont,  Fordham,  Willlamsbridge, 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  Mosholu,  Riverdale,  and  Moiut  St.  Vincent,  which  constitute  the 
and  24tb  wards.  The  sreatest  length,  from  the  Battery  to  Yonkers,  Is  Id  miles,  the 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  Hudson  to  Throgg's  Neck  on  Long  Island  sonnd  Is  0^  miles, 
and  the  total  area  Is  72|  square  miles,  or  46^00  acres.  Several  localities  in  the  upper 
part  of  Manhattan  Island  retain  their  original  names — Yorkville  and  Harlem  on  the 
east  side,  and  on  the  west,  Bloomlngdale,  Manbattanvllle,  Camuuisville,  Washington 
Heights,  and  Inwood.  In  1889  It  was  determined  by  a  commission  that  the  boundary 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  follow  the  mid  channel  line  down  the  Hudson,  thus 
giving  to  New  Jersey  Bedloe's  Isluid.  Ellis  island  was  sold  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  1808,  and  Governor's  Island  Is  reserved  as  a  military  station.  Manhattan 
island  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  twelve  bridges  across  the  Harlem  river;  the 
most  noteworthy  being  High  bridge  (1400  feet  long,  the  highest  arch  being  116  feet 
above  the  river  surface),  on  which  the  old  Croton  aqueduct  is  carried  over  the  Harlem, 
and  the  Washington  bridge  (2400  feet  long,  the  central  arches  being  186  feet  above 
h^;h-water  mark),  completed  In  1889  at  a  cost  of  $2,680,000.  New  York  is  connected 
wRh  Brooklyn  by  the  steel  wire  suspension  East  River  bridge  (see  Bbidob).  A  bridge 
Is  projected  across  the  East  river  to  Blackwell's  island  and  Long  Island  city;  ground 
was  broken  in  1891  for  a  bridge  across  the  North  river  to  Jersey  city;  and  considerable 
work  has  been  done  on  a  tunnel  (see  Tunnel)  under  the  North  river. 

Harbob. — New  York  harbor,  consisting  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  bays,  is  famous  as 
one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and  most  beaiUiful  in  the  world.  The  Upper  bay,  or  the 
harbor  proper,  is  eight  miles  long,  and  foor  to  five  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  14 
sqmtre  miles.  It  is  connected  by  the  Narrows,  between  Staten  and  Long  Islands,  from 
1  mile  to  in  width,  with  the  Lower  bay,  which  is  protected  from  the  ocean  by  a  bar 
running  north  from  Sandy  Hook,  and  contains  88  square  miles  of  anchorage.  Improve- 
ments have  given  a  depth  of  30  feet  In  the  main  ship  channel  at  low  tide.  The  average 
rise  of  the  tide  is  ^  feet  at  Sandy  Hook.  The  bay  is  connected  with  Long  Island  sound 
by  a  channel  known  as  the  East  river.  The  narrow,  crooked  passage  between  Ward's 
island  and  Long  island,  called  Bell  Gate,  was  formerly  very  dangerous  to  navigation; 
but  most  of  the  obstmctlons  have  been  removed.  Hallett's  reef  was  blown  up  in  1876, 
and  Flood  rock  in  1885;  and  a  uniform  depth  of  26  ft.  at  low  water  was  thus  secured 
through  the  whole  channel.  In  the  East  river  are  Randall's  (100  acres).  Ward's  (200 
acres),  and  Blackwell's  (120  acres)  islands,  on  which  are  the  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  of  New  York  city.  The  harbor  is  defended  by  forts  Lafayette  (now  In 
ruins)  and  Hamilton  on  the  Long  Island  side  of  the  Narrows,  forts  Wadsworth  and 
Tompkins  on  the  opposite  shore.  Castle  William  and  Fort  Coltunbus  on  Governor's 
Island.  Fort  Schuyler  and  the  works  at  Willett's  point  defend  the  East  river  at 
Throw's  Neck,  where  it  opens  into  Long  Island  sound.  The  available  water  front  of 
New  York  is  about  87  miles,  but  even  this  is  inadequate,  uid  many  vessels  sail  from 
wharves  in  Jersey  dty  and  Brooklyn.  There  are  78  piers  on  the  North  river,  and  78 
on  the  East  river.  From  these  piers  and  the  wharves  in  Jersey  city  and  Brooklyn 
steanwrs  sail  to  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  the  West  Indies, 
Sooth  America,  and  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports,  to  Halifax  and  St,  John's, 
and  to  many  points  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  east  and  south. 
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Streets. — The  island  Is  compactly  built  on  the  east  side  for  about  0  miles,  and  on 
the  west  for  nearly  the  same  distance.  The  lower  part  of  the  city  is  irregularly  laid 
out,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  uid  winding,  but  above  13th  street  straight  avenues.  100 
feet  wide,  running  north  and  sonth,  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  streets  from  60  to 
100  feet  wide,  extending  from  river  to  river.  There  are  thirteen  numbered  avenoes, 
four  near  the  East  river,  designated  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  three  named  avenues,  Lexing- 
ton, Madison,  and  Colnmbus,  the  last  an  extension  of  9th  avenue,  Broadway,  the  most 
noted  Btreet  in  America,  Is  60  feet  wide  and  five  miles  In  length,  and  extends  from  the 
Battery  to  60th  street,  closely  following  the  central  ridge  to  14th  street,  and  from  that 
pohit  crossing  the  city  obliquely.  At  oOth  street  the  Boulevard  begins — an  avenue  180 
leet  wide,  and  eztendmg  nearly  to  the  Harlem  river,  In  a  generally  northerly  direction. 
The  numbered  cross  streets  are  designated  East  and  West  from  i^fth  avenue,  each  avenue 
l>eginniog  a  new  hundred  in  numl>mng, 

iJuiLDiNQS. — At  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan  island  Is  the  Battery,  a  park  of  21 
acres,  having  a  fine  view  of  the  bay.  The  name  Is  derived  from  the  fort  erected  by  the 
early  Dutch  settlers,  and  it  was  formerly  a  fashionable  residence  quarter.  On  the  west 
Bide  la  Oastle  Crarden,  first  a  fort,  then  a  concert  hall,  afterward  an  Immigrant  depot, 
and  now  a  public  aquarium.  At  the  eastern  end  Is  the  handsome  granite  Barge 
office,  and  in  the  center  a  tablet  marks  the  site  of  the  famous  "liberty  pole."  Korth 
of  the  Battery  on  the  left  la  the  Washington  or  Field  building,  and  on  the  right  Is  the 
Produce  excliange,  an  imposing  structure  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance style,  with  a  campanile  225  feet  in  het^t.  Near  by  is  the  United  States  Army 
building,  and  at  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Feari  streets  stood  Pinunces  tavern,  the 
oldest  btilldlng  in  New  York,  where  Washington  took  leave  of  his  officers  in  1783.  At 
73  Pearl  street  a  tablet  marks  the  site  of  the  Stadt  Hnys,  or  City  hall,  built  in  164d  and 
destroyed  in  1090,  where  the  first  Colonial  Consress  (of  delegates)  was  held  in  1600. 
Just  above  the  Army  building  ia  the  site  of  the  first  Dutch  church.  Bowling  green,  a 
small  circular  green  at  the  thinning  of  Broadway,  has  been  called  the  cradle  of  New 
York,  and  is  the  center  of  the  oldest  traditions.  The  boildlnES  on  die  south  side  are 
on  the  site  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  built  in  1626,  which  contains  the  goTemor's  house 
and  the  chapel  where  Domtnie  Bogardus  preached.  The  green  was  orlgiually  the 
market-place  in  front  of  the  fort.  The  fort  was  torn  down  in  1787,  and  the  site  is  now 
marked  oy  a  tablet  at  No.  4  Bowling  green.  The  leaden  statue  of  George  III.,  which  was 
erected  in  the  Green  in  1770,  was  thrown  down  July  4th,  1776,  and  melted  into  bullets. 
The  railing  enclosing  the  park  was  once  ornamented  with  t«lls  and  crowns,  which  were 
torn  off  by  the  citizens  at  that  time.  In  early  dap  it  was  surrounded  1^  tlie  houses  of 
the  most  eminent  and  the  wealthiest  citizens.  »o.  1  Broadway  was  the  site  of  the  Kennedy 
house,  occupied  by  tbe  British  generals  In  the  war,  and  later  changed  into  the  Washing- 
ton Hotel.  Benedict  Arnold  lived  at  No.  6  Broadway,  and  there  carried  on  his  treach- 
erous negotiations  with  General  Clinton.  From  the  Bowling  green  to  Wall  street  tbe 
most  conspicuous  buildings  on  Broadway  are  the  Welles  and  Standard  Oil  Company's 
buildings,  Aldrich  court,  on  the  site  of  the  first  white  man's  dwelling,  and  oppoelte  tlie 
last  Is  tue  Tower  building,  185  feM  high  and  only  25  feet  in  width.  Wall  street,  nin- 
ulng  from  Broadway  to  the  east,  is  toe  center  of  American  business.  Many  of  the 
financial  Institutions  of  the  city  are  concentrated  here,  and  their  transactions  are  greater 
than  those  of  all  the  financial  exchanges  of  all  other  cities  in  tbe  country.  The  street 
takes  Its  name  from  the  city  wall  which  ran  through  It  in  the  Dutch  days.  One  block 
from  Broadway  stands  the  United  States  Sub- Treasury,  a  granite  Doric  building,  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  eighteen  steps,  on  which  U  a  laige  bronze  statue  of  Washington, 
by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  erected  in  1883.  When  the  Stadt  Buys  at  Coenties  Slip  was  given 
up  in  1609,  a  new  one  was  built  here,  which  was  used  as  the  City  Hall  till  1809.  Bien 
the  Colonial  Congress  met  in  1766,  and  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  as- 
sembled here  in  1789,  and  on  the  balcony  Washington  was  inaugurated.  The  present 
building  was  erected  by  the  Government  for  a  ctistom  house,  out  soon  became  too 
small  for  the  porpose.  Further  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  Wall  street  is  the  United 
States  Custom  House,  a  massive  pile  of  Quincy  granite,  with  a  colonnade  of  eighteen 
columns,  38  feet  In  height.  It  was  butlt  for  the  merchants^  exchange,  and  cost  fl,d0O,- 
000.  On  Broad  street  Is  the  Stock  Exchange  building,  of  white  marble,  in  ftench 
Renaissance  style.  The  value  of  stocks  dealt  in  here  dally  frequently  amounts  to 
$30,000,000.  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company's  office,  one  of  the  finest  business  build- 
ings In  the  city,  contains  the  rooms  of  tbe  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  the  oldest  commercial 
corporation  In  the  United  States.  At  the  comer  of  Pine  and  Nassau  is  the  office  of  the 
New  York  clearing  house,  whose  business  averts  dally  $115,000,000,  the  largest 
amount  for  one  day  being  $295,821,422.27.  At  the  nead  of  Wall  street,  on  Broadway, 
stands  Trinity  church,  a  fine  Gothic  brown-stone  edifice,  by  R.  M.  Upjohn,  1^  feet 
long,  80  feet  wide,  with  a  steeple  284  feet  high.  Trinity  corporation  Is  tbe  richest  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  oldest  in  New  York  except  the  Cofiegiate  corporation.  The 
first  church  was  built  in  1607,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  1776;  the  second  edifice  was 
pulled  down  in  1830,  and  the  present  church  was  finished  in  1846.  In  1705  the  parish 
received  the  gift  of  a  tract  on  the  North  river  lying  between  Veaej  and  Christopher 
streets.  The  income  from  this  is  over  $500,000,  supporting  the  church  and  aereial 
chapels.   The  beautiful  altar  and  reredos  Is  a  memorui  of  W.  B.  Astor,  utd  the  hnmie 
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doors  were  given  In  1883  in  memo^  of  J.  J.  Astor.  In  the  churchyard  are  the  graves 
of  many  noted  men — Alexander  Hamilton,  Robert  Fulton,  Albert  Gallatin,  Captain 
Lawrence,  General  Phil  Kearny.  In  the  northeast  comer  is  the  Gothic  monument  in 
memory  of  the  patriots  "who  died  in  British  prisons  in  the  Kevolution."  The  next 
place  (H  interest  is  the  Equitable  building,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  New  York.  In  the 
rear  is  the  site  of  the  old  soear-house  prison,  where  so  many  patriots  died  in  the  Bevo- 
lotton.  On  John  street,  a  uort  distance  further,  is  Golden  nil),  where  the  fight  took 
pJace  between  the  soldiers  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  Januiu?  1770.  At  Broadway  and 
vesey  street  is  St.  Paul's  church,  the  oldest  in  New  YorlE,  built  in  1766.  Washington's 
pew  is  still  shown,  though  renew^  since  that  time.  In  the  rear  wall  of  the  church 
facing  Broadway  is  a  tablet  in  memory  of  General  Richard  Montgomery,  the  hero  of 
Quebec.  South  of  City  Hall  park  Is  the  Post  Office,  a  huge  granite  building,  which  cost 
between  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000;  The  City  Hall  park,  the  site  of  the  old  "  Com- 
mons," lies  between  Broadway  and  Park  row.  In  It  stands  the  City  hall,  the  beat 
specimen  of  Italian  archltectnre  in  the  conntry,  built  In  180B-1812,  The  governor's 
room  contains  the  chair  in  which  Washington  was  Inangnvted,  the  desk  on  which  he 
wrote  his  first  message  to  Congress,  and  other  relics,  wd  portraits  of  many  eminent 
men.  The  register's  office  was  used  in  the  Revolution  as  a  prison,  where  thousands 
perished  of  fever  or  starvation.  North  of  the  City  hall  is  the  Conrt  bouse,  which, 
under  the  Tweed  Ring,  cost  the  city  $12,000,000.  Park  row  contains  the  buildings  of 
most  of  the  Great  New  York  newroapers;  Uie  most  prominent  are  those  of  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Tribune,  and  the  frorld,  which  Is  the  laivest  of  all.  From  its  glided 
dome,  SIO  feet  high,  a  most  conspicuous  feature  of  lower  ]!4ew  York,  a  mi^niflcent  view 
can  be  obtained.  The  U.  S.  signal  service  station  is  on  the  roof  of  the  Manhattan  Life 
Insurance  Company's  building,  66  Broadway. 

Beyond  the  Bridge  are  to  be  found  the  various  foreign  quarters  for  which  this  locality 
is  noted.  The  Jewuh  quarter  is  in  Cliatham  and  Baxter  streets,  the  Italian  In  Mulber^ 
street,  and  the  Chinese  in  Mott  street.  In  this  r^on  is  the  famous  Five  Points,  once 
the  worst  part  of  the  city.  On  Centre  street  stood  the  city  prison,  commonly  called  the 
Tombs,  a  granite  building  of  pure  Egyptian  architecture.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the  Col- 
lect pond,  which  was  filled  up  in  1817,  and  the  prison  was  built  about  1840,  and  removed 
in  1897.  On  the  adjoining  block  is  a  new  and  very  large  mnnicipal  building.  Chambers 
street  marks  the  limit  of  old  New  York.  The  stockade  stretcned  across  the  island  on 
about  the  line  of  that  street  nearly  until  the  Revolution.  Above  Chambers  street, 
Broadway  is  occupied  chiefly  with  wholesale  warehouses.  On  Astor  place  Is  the  new 
building  of  the  Mercantile  library,  which  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  opera  honse  In  front  of 
which  the  famous  Astor  Place  riot  took  place  In  1849,  Near  by  is  the  Astor  library, 
founded  in  1848  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  since  then  endowed  by  several  members  of 
the  Astor  family,  the  entire  fund  amounting  to  about  $1,700,000.  The  library  owns  over 
800,000  volumes,  besides  valuable  manuscripts,  and  a  collection  of  patnUngs  by  Meis- 
somer  and  other  French  painters,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  New  York  public  library 
(Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundations).  At  the  junction  of  Astor  place  and  third 
avenue  is  the  Cooper  Union,  built  in  1857  by  Peter  Cooper,  and  endowed  at  an  enUre 
cost  of  almost  $1,000,000.  It  inclndes  free  schools  of  science  and  art,  a  free  library  and 
lectore  hall.  Directly  opposite  is  the  Bible  house.  Beyond  Astor  place,  at  the  bend  of 
Broadwsv,  stands  Grace  church,  a  l>eautifal  Gtothlc  edifice  of  white  limestone,  built  In 
1813.  The  beantiiul  rwUxey,  chantry,  and  church-house  fonn  a  picturesqne  gronp  of 
buildings.  At  14th  street  Broadway  passes  Union  square,  an  attractive  park  of  about 
3^  acres.  On  the  west  side  is  Tiffany's  famous  establishment.  East  of  the  square,  on 
l4th  street,  are  the  Academy  of  Music,  once  the  principal  opera-house,  and  Tammany 
hall,  the  seat  of  the  famous  political  on^nization,  incorporated  in  1788  as  a  benevolent 
institution,  the  name  being  a  corruption  of  Tamennnd,  a  famous  Indian.  Between 
Union  and  Madison  squares,  on  and  west  of  Broadway,  is  the  great  retail  shopping  dis- 
trict. At  2Sd  street  Broadway  crosses  Fifth  avenne,  and  runs  along  Madison  square,  a 
public  park  of  about  six  acres.  Here  are  St.  Gaudens*  bronze  statue  of  Farragut, 
Rogers's  bronze  statue  of  W.  H.  Seward,  Ward's  bronze  statue  of  RoBCoe  Conkling,  and 
the  Worth  monument.  In  the  vicinity  are  some  of  the  best  hotels,  the  finest  restau- 
rants, and  many  of  the  leading  theaters.  East  of  the  square  is  the  Madison  Square 
Garden.  The  huge  building  contains  an  amphitheater,  where  horse-shows,  flower- 
shows,  etc.,  are  held,  and  also  a  theater,  concert-room,  ball-room,  and  restaurant.  The 
whole  area  is  426  by  200  feet,  and  a  tower  300  feet  high  stands  at  one  comer,  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  Diana,  by  St.  Gandens.  Between  Madison  square  and  42d  street,  Broadway 
is  linra  with  tlieaters  and  hotels.  The  I>est-known  theaters  are  Daly^s,  Wailack's,  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  Casino,  a  t>eautiful  Moorish  stmcti^re,  and  the  Metropolitan  opera- 
house  which  was  burned  in  1^2  and  rebuilt  in  1893.  At  &9th  street  Broadway  is  con- 
tinned  by  the  Boulevard,  a  wide  and  beautiful  street,  with  a  park  of  grass  and  trees  in 
the  center.  The  fashionable  street  of  New  York  is  Fifth  avenue,  beginnii^  at  Wash- 
ington square,  a  park  of  atwut  nine  acres.  Spanning  the  main  drive  a  the  Washington 
Hemoriiu  Arch,  by  Stanford  White,  erected  in  1892.  North  of  the  square  is  still  a 
remainder  of  the  once  fashionable  quarter.  Below  42d  street  Fifth  avenue  has  been 
eenerally  encroached  on  by  business;  below  23d  street  are  to  be  found  many  lai^e  pub- 
Sshlng  houses  and  clubs.   At  23d  street  Is  the  Fifth  Avenue  hotel,  and  within  a  snort 
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distance  above  Ib  the  Holland  house.  Delmonlco's,  formerly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Fifth  ATenne,  was  removed  to  44th  street  in  1897.  At  84th  street  is  the  luve  marble 
Stewart  manuon,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000,  and  now  occupied  by  the  Manhattan 

club.  At  39th  street  Is  the  Union  League  club,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city.  The  fine 
Moorish  temple,  Emann-EI,  the  chief  synagogue  in  New  York,  is  at  48d  street.  At  42d 
street  is  the  old  Reservoir,  on  the  left  of  which  is  Bryant  park,  the  site  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Near  Fifth  avenue,  on  48d  street,  is  the  fine  Renaissance  bulldine  of  the  Cen- 
tnry  club,  and  just  l>eyond  Is  the  magnificent  Racquet  Club  house.  At  SOth  street  is  St. 
Patrick's  catheKlral,  one  of  the  finest  church  buildings  in  the  country.  It  is  832  feet  long, 
132  feet  wide,  and  112  feet  high,  and  has  two  beautiful  spires,  each  830  feet  in  h^ht. 
It  is  built  of  white  marble,  in  decorated  Gothic  style,  was  designed  by  James  RenwTck, 
and  has  cost  $2,000,000.  The  interior  is  fine,  and  the  decoration  of  the  altars  is  very 
elaborate.  It  has  seats  for  2^  and  standing  room  for  as  many  more.  Opposite  are 
the  brown-stone  Vanderbllt  houses,  decorated  with  beautiful  carving.  The  house  of 
Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbllt,  on  the  next  comer,  is  in  the  style  of  a  French  chfiteau,  most 
elaborately  carved,  and  prokably  the  finest  private  residence  in  the  city*.  At  67th  street 
is  the  house  of  Mr,  Cornelius  vanderbllt,  a  brick  and  gray  stone  structure,  also  in  the 
French  chiteau  style,  and  occupying  an  entire  block  on  the  avenue.  This  part  of  Fifth 
avenue  is  filled  with  stately  residences,  many  of  fine  architecture.  At  59th  street,  Fifth 
avenue  reaches  the  Plaza,  a  square  just  below  Central  Park,  surrounded  by  enonjious 
hotel»— the  Plaia,  the  Savoy,  and  the  New  Netherlands.  Above  fiOth  street,  facing 
Central  Park,  are  nu^iflcent  houses  in  various  styles  of  architecture.  At  60th  street 
is  the  house  of  the  Metropolitan  Club,  finished  In  1804.  It  cost  $1,600,000,  and  Is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  Between  70th  and  71st  streets  is  the  Lenos  library, 
huilt  by  Mr.  James  Lenox,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  and  endowed  by  him  with  nearly 
$250,000.  It  is  a  handsome  building  of  Lockport  limestone,  and  has  a  frontage  of  1^ 
feet.  It  contains  a  free  reference  library  with  many  incunahula,  the  Stuart  collections 
of  10,000  volumes  and  242  valuable  palntinin,  the  picture  gallery  of  150  fine  modem 
paintinra,  indnding  several  l>y  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Gainsborough,  Constable,  Reynolds, 
Stuart,  Copley,  and  Turner,  and  Munkacsy's  "  Blind  Milton."  Among  the  treasures  of 
rare  books  and  i/lSS.  are  the  Mazarln  Bible  of  14&6,  and  copies  of  many  early  boolcs,  and 
a  magnificent  vellum  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  with  superb  illuminations  by  GliUio 
Clovio,  valued  at  $12,000. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art^a  partly-completed  building  2S3  by  224  feet,  is  in 
Central  Park,  opposite  88d  street.    The  museum  was  incorporated  In  1871,  and  the 
present  value  of  the  collections  Is  over  $7,000,000.   The  most  bnjportant  of  these  are  the 
Cesnola  collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities,  the  most  valuable  in  the  worid;  the  Mar- 
quand  collection  of  old  masters,  containing  several  masterpieces;  the  collection  of  mod- 
era  paintings,  including  Rosa  Bonheur's  "  Horse  Fair,"  Meissonier's  "  1807,"  Detaille's 
"Defence  of  Champigny,"  all  very  valuable;  the  Wolfe  collection  of  paintings;  the 
collections  of  Egpytlan  antiquities,  of  glass  and  pottery;  the  Astor  and  Stuart  lace  col- 
lections; ttiat  of  gems  and  golden  ornaments;  and  the  collection  of  antique  casta, 
including  fine  models  of  the  Parthenon,  an  Egyptian  temple,  the  Pantheon,  and  Notre 
Dame.    Central  Park,  now  one  of  ttie  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  extends  from  60th 
to  110th  streets,  and  from  Fifth  avenue  to  Eighth  avenue,  and  covers  862  acres.  It 
was  designed  by  F.  L.  Olmsted  and   Calvert  Vaux  in  1868,  and  has  cost  about 
$15,000,0W.   It  is  the  fashionable  drive  of  New  York,  and  every  afternoon  a  stream  of 
superb  equipages  pours  in  from  Fifth  avenne.    The  park  is  separated  by  the  new  Cro- 
ton  Reservoir  into  the  North  and  South  parks.    It  contains  about  nine  miles  of  car- 
riage-drives, about  six  miles  of  bridle  paths  and  aI)out  30  miles  of  foot  paths.    Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  features  are  the  Mall,  the  chief  promenade;  the  Terrace,  a  fine 
stone  construction  with  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  mke:  the  Belvedere,  the  highest 
point,  on  a  hill  commanding  a  fine  view ;  and  the  Bamble,  a  labyrinth  of  chamiine 
paths,  streams,  and  thicks.   The  North  park,  above  the  Reservoir,  has  many  natnru 
beauties.   On  the  west  side,  In  Manhattan  square,  below  81st  street,  Is  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  incorporated  in  1869.    The  building  erected  In  1874-77 
and  the  handsome  Romanesque  wing  added  in  1891  are  but  a  part  of  the  plan,  which, 
when  completed,  will  occupy  about  18  acres^  The  collections,  now  valued  at  $8,000,000, 
include  the  Jesup  collection  of  North  American  woods,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  exis- 
tence; the  collection  of  American  building  stones;  the  collections  of  mammalia, 
birds,  and  Insects;  the  collections  of  minerals  and  shells;  the  fine  Tifbny  collection 
of  gems,  and  the  anthropological  and  ethnological  collections.    There  is  a  lecture- 
room,  accommodating  1000  persons,  in  which  lectures  are  given  to  the  school-teachers 
of  New  York,  as  wefl  as  a  library  of  .34,000  volumes,  and  rooms  for  students.  Mom- 
ingslde  park  begins  near  the  northwest  comer  of  Central  park,  and  extends  to  123d 
street.    It  is  a  narrow,  elevated  piece  of  land,  having  an  area  of  82  acres,  and  forms 
a  boundary  to  the  ridge  known  as  Cathedral  Heights,  on  which  many  imposing 
ediflees  are  in  process  of  construction.   These  are  the  new  St,  Lnlce's  hospital,  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  which  will  be,  when  finished,  one  Of  the  finest  build- 
ings la  the  United  States.     Above  is  the  site  of  the  new  buildings  of  Columbia 
^Mversity,  now  In  process  of  erection,  and  near  the  end  of  the  ridge  is  the  hand- 
some new  building  of  the  Teachers'  collie.   J^verside  park  Is  another  narrow  atrip. 
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lying  between  the  Riverside  drive  and  the  Hudson  river,  and  extending  from  72d 
street  to  130th  street.  The  avcraee  width  is  about  500  feet,  and  the  area  is  about  178 
acres,  part  of  wbltUx  has  been  laid  out  At  the  am>er  end  of  the  park  Is  the  tomb  of 
General  Orantjwhere  a  magnificent  montunent  has  been  constmcted.  The  comer-stone 
was  laid  in  1802,  and  the  monument  covers  a  square  of  100  feet,  and  is  160  feet  high 
and  300  feet  above  the  river.  The  drive  which  skirts  the  park  is  one  of  the  finest 
roads  in  the  country,  and  is  said  to  be  the  widest.  It  Is  nearly  three  miles  in  length, 
with  graceful  curves,  and  commands  beautiful  views  of  the  Hudson  and  the  opposite 
shores.  Many  beautiful  houses  have  l>eeD  built  on  the  east  side,  and  the  adjoinine 
region  promises  to  be  Uie  most  attractive  In  the  city;  new  styles  of  architecture  and 
novel  combinations  of  brlclc  and  stone  produce  a  marked  contrast  with  the  older  parts 
of  New  York.  Among  the  most  striking  building  of  this  district  are  the  Collegiate 
church,  at  77th  street,  a  modified  reproduction  of  Flemish  architecture,  and  the  most 
important  example  of  that  style;  the  beautiful  Romanesque  church  of  St.  Agnes,  a 
chapel  of  Trinity  church,  with  a  fine  campanile  and  extensive  parish  buildings,  and 
the  attractive  Hoffman  Memorial  church  of  All  Angels.  North  of  Riverside  park  lies 
Manhattanville,  containing  tiandsome  residences.  Here  Is  the  Convent  school  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  with  extensive  grounds.  Beyond  Is  Trinity  cemete^,  belonging  to 
Trinity  parish,  and  the  site  of  the  hardest  fighting  in  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights. 
It  contains  a  fine  monnment  to  Audubon,  erected  in  1893,  whose  house  was  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  cemetery,  Audubon  park,  a  group  of  beautiful  residences, 
now  occupies  the  grounds.  On  the  high  ridge  to  the  north  is  the  picturesque  region  of 
Washington  Heights,  containing  many  handsome  houses,  and  the  site  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, on  the  highest  ground  of  the  island,  230  feet  above  the  river,  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1778,  after  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights.  Washington's  headquarters  at  that 
time  were  at  the  Morris  house,  at  Idlst  street  and  St.  Nicholas  avenue,  still  well-pre- 
served, and  better  known  as  the  Jumel  house,  later  occupied  by  Aaron  Burr,  who 
married  Madame  Jumel.  From  this  house  Nathan  Hale  started  as  a  spy  into  the  British 
lines.  In  the  vteinl^  is  Alexander  Hamilton's  house,  called  '*  The  Orange."  Several 
other  historic  houses  are  in  this  region ;  the  Apthorpe  honse  at  Olst  street  and  Ninth 
avenue,  first  the  headquarters  of  Washington,  and  later  of  the  British;  the  Claremont 
restaurant  was  formerly  a  fine  place,  occupied  at  one  time  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and 
the  Somerindyke  house,  near  75th  street,  was  used  by  Louis  Phlllp[>e  and  his  brothers. 
Many  charitable  Institutions  are  located  in  this  region;  one,  the  Isabella  Home,  Is  on 
the  site  of  Fort  George,  a  redoubt  built  here  in  the  Revolution.  The  principal  places 
of  interest  in  the  annexed  district,  across  the  Harlem  river,  are  the  new  public  parks, 
not  yet  fully  laid  out,  but  which  possess  great  natural  beauty;  Morris  Park,  the  mag- 
nificent race-track  of  the  New  York  Jockey  club,  said  to  surpass  any  In  the  country, 
and  costing  over  $2,000,000.  On  the  Harlem  river,  north  of  Morris  dock,  is  Univer- 
sity Heights,  the  site  of  the  new  buildings  of  New  York  university,  formerly  occupying 
the  Gothic  building  In  Washington  square.  Just  l>elow  is  the  Berkeley  Oval,  belonging 
to  the  Berkeley  athletic  clnb;  and  north  is  the  large  building  of  the  Webb  aoEidemy  and 
Ship-Buiiders'  home,  fonnded  In  1890  bv  W.  H.  Webb. 

Madison  avenue,  which  begins  at  Madison  square,  Is  one  of  the  finest  Residence  streets 
in  New  York.  At  the  upper  comer  of  the  square  is  Madison  square  garden ;  at  40th 
street  was  the  former  site  of  Columbia  university,  the  oldest  and  most  Important  educa- 
tional institution  in  New  York,  which  in  1807  was  removed  to  the  new  site  above  Cathe- 
dral Heights  previously  mentioned.  C\)nspicnous  among  the  private  residences  are  the 
Villard  mansion,  at  60th  street,  built  around  a  court,  and  the  Flemish  Tiffany  house  at 
7Sd  street,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  picturesque  residences  In  the  United  States.  The 
first  story  is  of  stone,  and  the  rest  of  light-colored  brick.  The  arched  entrance  with  a 
portcullis  is  beneath  a  recessed  balcony.  In  the  great  roof  is  the  sumptuous  studio  of 
Mr.  Louis  C,  Tiffany,  its  sombre  vaulted  celling  relieved  by  the  beautiful  hangings. 

Fourth  avenue  branches  off  from  Third  avenue  a  short  distance  below  Cooper 
Union,  and  first  runs  toward  Union  Squuv,  passing  the  Cooper  Union  and  the  Bible 
House,  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  Instituted  in  1816.  The  society 
has  issned  about  56,000,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  in  more  than  eighty  languages  and  dia- 
lects. At  23d  street  is  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  a  partial  reproduction  of  the 
Doge's  Palace  at  Yenice,  and  the  principal  art  institution  in  the  country.  Members 
consist  of  the  Academicians,  with  the  honorary  title  N,A.,  and  the  Associates  with  that 
of  A.N.A.  Exhibitions  of  paintings  are  held  In  the  spring  and  fall,  the  former  being 
the  more  important.  The  galleries  are  on  the  third  floor  and  lighted  from  the  not. 
The  lower  floors  are  used  for  offices,  lecture-rooms,  and  art  schools  connected  wiUi  the 
academy.  On  the  opposite  corner  is  the  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. At  37th  street,  Fonrth  avenue  passes  Madison  Square  garden,  and  at  34th 
street  becomes  Park  avenue,  with  a  tunnel  beneath  for  the  cars.  Park  avenue  Is  one 
of  the  finest  streets  in  the  city,  140  feet  wide,  and  ornamented  with  little  parka  about 
the  openings  of  the  tunnel.  Near  34th  street  is  the  Unitarian  church  of  the  Messiah. 
Below  42d  street  it  is  the  center  of  Murray  hill,  a  fashionable  quarter,  and  at  that 
Df^t  it  la  IntotTapted  by  the  Grand  Ceqtral  depot,  the  only  passenger  railroad  de'pdt 
m  N.  T.,  an  enormoua  red  brick  building,  nearly  700  feet  long  and  240  feet  wide,  in 
which  twelve  trains  can  be  accommodated  side  by  side.   The  Uain  apace  is  oovared  by 
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a  glass  and  iron  roof  110  feet  Ugh,  with  an  arch  ol  200  ft.  In  the  addition  there  ure 
seven  tracks  for  incoming  trains.  Three  railroads  enter  the  station,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  road,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  the  Har- 
lem railroad,  and  about  125  trains  leave  and  arrive  daily.  North  of  the  d^pdt,  Park 
avenue  contains  man;  hospitals  and  Institatlons.  The  most  eonsplcaous  bolldings  are 
the  handsome  house  of  the  Arion  Society  and  the  Armory  of  the  Seventh  Regiment, 
occupying  the  whole  block  at  67th  street.  The  armory  is  handsomely  fitted  up;  the 
drill  haills  300  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide.  The  Normal  college,  a  large  Gothic  build- 
ing with  a  tall  square  tower,  is  at  66th  street.  It  is  part  of  the  public-school  system, 
and  trains  teachers  for  the  schools.  About  1600  pupils  are  enrolled.  On  the  left  are 
the  four  imposing  buildings  of  the  Union  Theolt^cal  Seminary. 

Lexington  avenue  begins  at  Oramercy  park,  a  private  park  between  20th  and  Slat 
streets,  for  the  use  of  residents  only.  Around  the  square  are  the  houses  of  many  emi- 
nent New  Yorkers.  On  the  south  side  is  the  Flayei?'  Club-house,  built  and  endowed 
by  Edwin  Booth.  At  23d  street  is  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  also  a  part  of 
the  public-school  system.  Further  up  are  numerous  hospitals  and  institutions.  Be- 
tween Third  and  Second  avenues  on  Stuyvesant  place  La  St.  Mark's  church,  now  an 
Episcopal  church,  but  established  by  Governor  Stuyvesant  in  1660  for  the  Befonned 
Dutch  services.  It  is  built  on  the  farm  of  Governor  Stuyvesant,  whose  tomb  is  beneath 
the  church,  and  also  the  tombs  of  Colonel  Slougbter,  one  of  the  Colonial  governors, 
Governor  Tompkins,  one  of  the  first  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  other  early  offl- 
ciais.  A  tablet  at  Third  avenue  and  13th  street  marks  the  site  of  the  famous  Stuyvesant 
pear  tree,  which  stood  there  for  900  years.  The  lower  part  of  Second  avenue  was 
once  a  fashionable  region,  and  still  contains  the  houses  of  some  old  families.  At  11th 
street  is  the  building  of  the  New  York  historical  society,  founded  in  1804,  and  now 
the  most  important  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  contains  the 
Lenox  collection  of  Assyrian  marbles,  the  unique  Ablwtt  collectloa  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, a  librarv  of  86,000  volumes,  especially  rich  in  works  on  America  and  in  local 
histories,  and  vuuable  manuscripts,  including  some  of  Washington,  Gates,  Hamilton, 
Jay,  and  other  distinguished  men.  The  gallery  of  art  contains  about  000  works,  many 
by  renowned  painters.  In  1891  the  society  t>ought  a  site  at  76th  street  and  Centnu 
Park  West  for  a  new  building,  which  wlll  probably  cost  a  million  dollars.  At  15th 
street  is  Stuyvesant  square,  on  the  west  side  of  which  is  St.  George's  church,  formerly 
a  chapel  of  Trinity  church  at  Beekman  and  Cliff  streets,  and  the  second  Eplscopu 
chureh  built  in  New  York.  The  upper  part  of  Second  avenue  with  Third  avenue  and 
all  the  streets  east  are  filled  with  tenement-houses  and  small  retail  stOTes,  The  crowded 
state  of  these  districts  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  one  ward  of  the  dty  there  are 
290,000  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  la  several  there  are  200,000  to  the  same  area. 
Dry  Dock  village,  an  old  section  on  the  east  side,  extended  from  Houston  street  to 
14th  street  east  of  Avenue  A,  and  included  what  was  known  as  Manhattan  island, 
formed  by  a  creek  encircling  the  region  about  Burnt  Mill  point,  near  the  foot  of  10th 
street.  The  chief  point  of  interest  on  the  east  side  Is  Bellevue  hospital,  the  most 
famous  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  situated  at  the  foot  of  26th  street  and 
occupying  the  entire  space  between  26th  and  ^th  streets.  Besides  the  hospital  proper, 
in  wtuch  the  operating-room,  said  to  be  the  finest  In  the  world,  will  seat  lOOO  students, 
it  contains  the  Bellevue  medical  schools  and  two  training  schools  for  nurses.  About 
13,000  patients  are  received  yearly,  and  four  branches  are  maintained  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.   On  the  opposite  side  of  20th  street  is  Uie  medical  school  of  the  university. 

Sixth  avenue  begins  a  short  distance  below  Wadiington  square  and  runs  to  Seth 
street;  above  Central  park  it  is  known  as  Lenox  avenue.  It  ranks  next  to  14th  and 
23d  streets  in  retail  business,  and  contains  many  laige  establishments.  At  10th  street 
is  the  Jefferson  Market  court-house,  a  picturesque  Italian  gothic  building  of  red  brick 
and  sandstone;  at  23d  street  is  the  masonic  temple,  and  at  42d  street  is  Bryant  park. 
On  Seventh  avenue  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  State  arsenal,  a  turreted 

Say  stone  structure  at  35th  street,  and  Carnegie  music  hall  at  57th  street,  founded  by 
r.  Andrew  CameBle,  at  a  cost  of  91,260,000.  It  contains  a  large  hall  with  seats  for 
3000  persons,  the  finest  music  hall  In  New  York,  a  smaller  concert  room  and  other 
apartments.  The  regular  concerts  of  the  Symphony  and  Oratorio  societies  are  given 
here.  On  the  comer  of  Eighth  avenue  and  23d  street  Is  the  grand  opera-house,  a 
large  and  handsome  white  marble  building.  That  part  of  £Ighth  avenue  skirting 
Central  park  is  a  fashionable  region  known  as  Central  ParlE  West.  At  72d  street  are 
the  enormous  Dakota  flats,  resembling  a  French  cli&teau,  only  surpassed  in  size  by  the 
Central  ^trk  apartment  houses  at  SOtfa  street  and  Seventh  avenue,  known  as  the 
Granada,  Madrid,  Cordova,  etc   At  106th  street  Is  the  Kew  York  cancer  hospital. 

Ninth  avenue  begins  at  12th  street  and  runs  through  what  was  formerly  Chelsea 
village,  extending  from  about  I8th  to  25th  streets.  Chelsea  square,  between  20th  and 
2l8t  streets.  Is  occupied  by  the  picturesque  buildings  of  the  Episcopal  theological 
seminary.  Near  by,  on  23d  street,  Is  the  large  Chelsea  apartment  house.  At  50th 
street  Is  Roosevelt  hospital,  built  on  the  pavilion  plan,  and  covering  an  entire  block. 
The  hospital  was  endowed  by  the  late  I.  H.  Boosevel^  and  the  fana  now  amounts  to 
tl,340,000.  In  the  grounds  is  the  Syms  operating  theater,  the  most  perfectly  ap- 
pointed in  the  county,  endowed  by  the  late  W.  J.  Syms  with  (SSOfOOOL   Opposite,  oa 
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the  corner  of  Tenth  avenae,  is  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sturgeons,  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Columbia  univeraUy.  With  it  are  amliated  Roosevelt  nospit&l,  and  the  hos- 
pitals erected  by  the  YanderbUt  family,  costing,  with  the  college  site,  91,000,000.  On 
the  comer  of  60th  street  and  Ninth  avenue  Is  the  massive  dark  gray  stone  church  (d  the 
Paullst  Fathers,  Between  77th  street  and  81st  street,  Ninth,  here  called  Columbus 
avenue,  passes  Manhattan  Bouare,  containing  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Tenth  avenue  at>ove  the  Boulevard  is  called  Amsterdam  avenue,  and  Eleventh  ave- 
nue is  known  as  West  End  avenue  above  72d  street.  West  of  Broadway,  below  14th 
street,  was  (ireenwlch  vlUase,  during  and  after  the  Bevolutiou  a  suburb  of  New  York. 
Here  lived  John  Adams  and  (rOTcmor  George  Clinton,  who  dated  his  messages  "  Green- 
wich, near  New  Vork;"  Aaron  Burr  lived  iiere  at  the  Ume  of  his  duel  with  Haiullton, 
who  died  in  the  old  Bayard  house,  where  Horatio  street  runs  at  present.  Between 
Crosby  street  and  West  Broadway,  Spring  and  Keade  streets,  is  the  wholesale  dry-goods 
district,  covering  almut  135  acres,  and  containing  more  valuable  merchandise  than  can 
be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  same  space.  West  of  this  is  the  silk  importers'  region, 
and  the  wholesale  grocers'  warehouses  center  about  Franklin  street.  Importers  of 
china  and  glass  are  found  between  Warren  and  Barclay  streets,  and  from  Dey  to  Liberty 
streets  are  the  headquarters  of  machinery,  East  of  the  City  Hall  park  and  west  of 
Franklin  square  is  the  center  of  the  leather  trade,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Be^unan 
swamp,  hence  Icnown  as  the  Swamp,  where  is  the  fine  stone  building  of  the  Hide  and 
Leather  bank.  Beekman  street  is  the  principal  region  for  paper  dealers,  and  between 
Hanover  square  and  East  river  tropical  products  are  sold.  Manufactories  are  mainly  on 
NorUi  and  East  rivers.  Most  of  the  large  banks,  exclumges,  law  and  insurance  offices 
and  corporations  are  located  below  the  city  hall.  On  the  North  river,  the  upper  part 
is  generally  given  up  to  lumber,  brick,  and  stone  yards;  tielow  10th  street  begin  the 
piers  of  the  ocean  steamships;  below  Canal  street  are  the  piers  of  the  Hudson  river  and 
eastern  steamiwats,  and  freight  and  transportation  lines.  The  produce  trade  is  con- 
centrated at  Washington  m&rlcet.  Along  South  street  on  the  East  river  are  the  docks 
of  sailing  vessels;  above  that  are  those  where  canal  boats  unload  their  caigoes  of  west- 
era  grain.  Next  come  the  docks  of  vessels  In  the  southern  fruit  trade,  then  Pulton 
market  and  a  number  of  ferries,  followed  by.  a  succession  of  dry  docks,  and  above  the 
last,  iron  foundries  and  lumber  yards.  One  of  the  North  river  piers— No.  36,  used  as  a 
depot  for  southern  fruit — has  a  steahi-heated  building  capable  of  holding  15,000  boxes 
of  oranges.    This  and  one  in  Boston  are  the  only  ones  in  America. 

FABK8.— There  are  50  parks  in  the  city  proper,  and  six  new  parks  in  or  near  the 
annexed  district  above  the  Harlem  river— Van  Cortlandt  perk,  just  below  the  Yonkers 
line,  and  a  mile  from  the  Hudson,  containing  1060  acres;  Bronx  park,  between  West 
PariDS  and  Williamabridge,  separated  by  the  Bronx  river,  and  containing  663  acres; 
Crotona  park,  below  Tremont,  containing  136  acres;  Claremont  park,  west  of  Crotona, 
cont^ning  38  acres;  St.  Mary's  park,  in  Morrisanla,  containing  at>out  25  acres,  ana 
Pelham  Bay  park,  on  Long  Island  sound  near  City  island,  containing  1700  acres  and  a 
shore  front  of  nine  miles.  Mosbolu  jparkway  connects  Van  Cortlandt  with  Bronx  park, 
and  other  parks  are  to  be  connected  in  the  same  way.  The  area  of  new  parks  and  park- 
ways north  of  the  Harlem  river  is  over  3,640  acres,  and  the  cost  was  nearly  $10,000,000. 

Cbmbtbries. — As  late  as  1822  there  were  twenty-three  church  grave-yards  below 
the  city  ball;  but  two  of  these  remain— those  of  Trinity  chnrch  and  St.  Paul's  cliapel. 
Interments  on  Manhattan  island  are  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  special  cases,  per- 
mitted only  in  Trinity  and  the  Marble  cemeteries ;  the  latter  is  on  Second  street,  between 
First  and  Second  avenues,  Woodlawn,  in  the  24th  ward.  Is  the  only  other  burial-place 
within  the  city  limits  where  interments  are  permitted.  Consequently  many  cemeteries 
have  been  created  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey. 
On  Long  Island  are  Calvary  cemetery,  the  principal  Boman  Catholic  burial-place,  at 
Newtown;  Cypress  Hills,  near  Brooklyn,  containing  the  National  cemetery,  in  which 
about  4000  soldiers  are  burled;  Evergreen,  partly  in  Brooklyn;  Greenwood,  in  Brooklyn, 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  ah;  Lntneran  and  Maple  Grove,  at  Jamaica;  Mount 
Olivet,  at  Ma^peth,  and  Washington  cemetery.  In  Brooklyn.  In  New  Jersey  are  New 
York  Bay  cemetery,  in  Jersey  city  and  Machpelah.  Sleepy  Hollow  is  near  Tarrytown, 
and  Rockland  cemetery  is  near  Sparkill,  New  York.  The  principal  crematory  near  the 
city  is  that  conducted  at  Fresh  Fond,  Lon^  Island, 

Public  Monumewts. — Few  of  the  monuments  In  New  York  possess  great  artistic 
merit.  The  best  are  St.  Gaudens'  statue  of  Farragut,  In  Madison  square;  MacMonnles' 
Natlian  Hale,  In  City  Hall  square,  unveiled  in  1803;  Brown's  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  in  Union  square;  Ward's  statues  of  Horace  Greeley,  Uie  Pilgrim,  and 
Washington,  at  the  sub-treasury.  The  greater  part  of  the  statuary  Is  In  Central  park, 
which  contains  statues  or  busts  of  many  literary  andpublic  men— Shakespeare,  Scott, 
Bums,  Moore,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Schiller,  Cervantes,  Webster,  Hamilton,  and  Bolivar; 
also  the  bronze  soldier,  erected  by  the  Seventh  regiment,  and  the  Indian  Hunter  and  the 
Still  Hunt.  The  Egyptian  obeluk,  presented  by  the  Khedive,  stands  near  the  Metro- 
politan museum.  Cn  the  many  drinklng-fountalns,  tliat  by  Warner,  in  Union  square, 
b  the  most  artistic.   The  statue  of  Liberty  is  described  elsewhere. 

Chdbghxs  Aim  ImiTTUTlOira.- There  were  tn  New  York,  in  1897,  666  chnrehes, 
elaMlfled  as  follows:  4  African  Methodist,  68  Baptist,  64  Methodist,  12  Congr^atlonal, 
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81  Lutheran,  M  Presbyterian,  4  Reformed  and  0  United  Presbyterian,  88  Protestant 
Episcopal,  1  Beformed  Episcopal,  28  Dutch  Reformed,  88  Roman  Catholic,  3  Unitarian, 
S  unlvenialist,  55  synagogues,  2  Friends'  Meetinga,  and  67  misceilaneons  [dacea  of 
worship.  The  oldest  church  Is  the  Reformed  Dntch^  the  finrt  ^vteataitt  o^ianization 
in  America  as  well  aa  In  Nev  York.  It  dates  from  1628,  when  the  settlers  began  to 
hold  services  over  a  mill.  The  first  church  was  built  In  Whitehall  street,  just  above 
the  army  building;  the  church  within  the  fort  was  built  later.  The  South  church  was 
built  1397,  at  the  comer  of  William  street  and  Exchange  place,  and  the  Middle  church, 
erected  in  1721,  stood  in  Nassau  street.  The  Collegiate  Middle  Dutch  church  society 
is,  next  to  Trinity,  the  wealthiest  corporation  in  the  city,  and  was  chartered  in  1090, 
and  now  supports  foiu*  churches  and  three  chapels.  The  Episcopal  church  is  next  in 
hge,  and  of  this  Trinity  Is  the  oldest  and  most  important  parl^,  now  maintaining  several 
chapels — St.  Paul's,  St.  John's,  Trinity  chapel,  St.  Chrysostom's,  St.  Augustfiie's,  St. 
Agnes,  St.  Cornelias',  on.  Governor's  island,  etc.  Other  leading  Episcopal  churches 
not  already  mentioned  are  St.  Thomas's,  St.  Bartbolmnew's,  Canary,  and  All  Souls. 
The  first  Presbyterian  church  was  founded  In  1719,  on  Wall  street,  and  is  now  at  Fifth 
avenne  and  11th  street.  The  most  prominent  church  Is  the  Fifth  avenue,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city.  The  first  regular  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  were  held 
in  1783,  and  the  first  church,  St.  Peter's,  iu  Barclay  street,  was  built  178&  The  most 
important  churches  after  the  fine  cathedral  at  60th  street,  are  St.  Stephen's,  St.  Leo's, 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  St.  Paul  the  Apostle. 

The  hospital  system  of  New  Toric  is  one  of  the  beat  In  the  world,  and  numbers  73 
hospitals  and  about  46  infirmaries  and  dispensaries.  The  principal  general  hospitals  are 
the  New  York,  the  oldest  in  the  ci^,  founded  in  1770,  Bellevue,  Roosevelt,  St.  Luke's, 
Presbyterian,  Mt.  Sinai,  German,  Hahnemann,  and  Woman's.  The  floating  hospitu 
of  St.  John's  Guild  is  a  charity  distinctive  of  Xew  York.  There  are  about  lOT  asyhims 
and  homes,  and  many  benevolent  societies. 

Education.  —The  New  York  public  school  system  Is  under  the  general  control  and 
direction  of  the  board  of  education,  composed  of  21  commlaaloners,  appoints)  by  the 
mayor.  There  were  reported  in  1890,  number  of  childrrai  of  school  age,  486,000;  en- 
rolled In  the  public  schools,  247,600;  in  daily  attendance,  176,000;  private  school  enroll- 
ment, 70,600;  public  school  buildings,  152,  and  several  in  course  of  erection;  teachers, 
nearly  4,500;  value  of  public  school  property,  $20,600,000;  and  annual  expenditure, 
$6,200,500,  The  school  system  locludes  the  primary,  grammar,  and  evening  schools,  a 
nautical  school  on  the  ship  Si.  iiary^a,  48  corporate  schools  (industrial  and  refonnatoiy), 
the  normal  college  for  girls,  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  There  are  many 
excellent  private  schools,  over  forty  of  the  first  rank.  The  first  school  was  founded  In 
163=3,  and  exists  still  at  the  present  school  of  the  Collegiate  church  on  West  77th  street. 
The  next  In  age  is  Trinity  parish  school.  The  higher  institutions  are  Columbia  uni- 
versity (at  Momlngslde  Heights],  New  York  university,  the  Teachers'  college,  and 
Barnard  coll^  for  women — the  last  two  affiliated  with  Columbia  university.  The 

Erincipal  Roman  Catholic  institutions  are  St.  John's  college,  Manhattan  college,  and 
t.  Francis  Xavier  college,  and  the  academies  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent  and  the  Sacred  Heart. 
There  are  six  industrial  schools,  tova  business  colleges,  four  training  schools  for  nurses, 
the  Webb  academy,  the  Auchmuty  and  Hirsch  trade  schools,  and  the  state  Institutions 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  theological  schools  are  Union  seminary  (q.v.), 
Presbyterian,  the  general  seminary  of  the  Protestant  E^scopal  chorch,  founded  in  1810, 
and  the  Jewish  seminaI1^  The  largest  medical  schools  are  the  coll^  of  Pl^lclani  and 
Surgeons,  the  Bellerue  Hospital  medical  coll^,  and  the  Kew  York  University  medical 
college.  Bellevue  Hospital  medical  college  is  in  the  hospital  grounds,  at  the  foot  of 
East  26th  street.  It  is  independent  of  the  city  colleges,  and  was  organized  by  the  com- 
missioners of  charities  and  correction  in  1861.  Other  well-known  medical  schools  are 
the  New  York  Post  Graduate  medical  school,  the  New  York  Homteopathic  medical  col- 
lege, the  Woman's  medical  college  of  the  New  York  infirmary,  the  New  York  medical 
college  for  womm,  and  the  Eclectic  medical  college.  There  are  also  the  New  York 
College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  New  York  College  of  Dentist^,  the  American  Veterinary 
College,  and  the  New  York  CoM^  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  addition  to  the  law  schools 
of  Columbia  university  and  'skw  York  university,  there  is  a  New  York  law  school 
in  the  Equitable  building,  having  access  to  the  large  library  of  the  company.  The 
leading  art  schools  are  the  Art  Students'  League,  in  the  Fine  Arts  Society  building,  in 
67th  street,  the  schools  of  the  Metropolitan  museum  and  the  Academy  of  Design,  the 
schools  of  the  Cooper  ITnion,  and  the  Gotham  art  institute.  The  school  for  Artist 
Artisans,  founded  in  1888,  has  been  very  successful.  The  chief  school  <tf  mnsle  is  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music  of  America;  other  schools  are  the  New  York  College 
of  Music,  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Music,  and  the  Grand  Conservatory  of  Music. 

LiBBAitlBS,  THE  Press.— New  York  has  no  great  public  library  like  Boston's,  but 
there  are  more  than  forty-five  libraries  of  considerable  size,  many  of  which  are  free  to 
the  public  under  certain  conditions.  The  largest  Is  the  Astor  library  (q.v,),  contain- 
ing. In  1897,  nearly  283,000  volumes.  The  Mercantile  contains  about  247,000;  the 
library  of  Colombia  unlversUj,  176,000  volumes;  the  Apprentices',  about  86,000  vol- 
nmes;  the  Lenox,  about  110,000  volomes;  the  New  York  Society  libratr,  IOOVOOOtc^ 
omes;  the  New  York  free  circulating  itbiaiy,  more  than  ^000  Thames.   The  maiD 
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library  is  In  Bond  Street,  and  seven  branches  are  established  In  Tarioog  parts  of  the  city. 
The  circulation  in  1896  was  over  750,000.  The  Cooper  Union  library  numberB  abont 
81,000  volumes.  Libraries  of  considerable  size  are  connected  with  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  American  lostitnte. 

The  poblications  of  New  York  include  about  56  dallypapers,  270  weekly  periodicals, 
880  monthly  manzines^  etc.,  and  several  quarterlies.  Toe  leading  morning  papers  are 
the  Times,  the  Tribune,  the  World,  the  Sun,  the  Herald,  the  Sbxatt-Zeitunq,  and  the 
Journal  of  Commerce.  The  chief  evening  papers  are  the  Evening  Post,  the  Commercial 
Advertiser,  the  evening  editions  of  the  aun  and  World,  the  Evening  Tel^ram,  and  the 
Mail  and  Expreu.  The  leading  weekly  publications  are  the  Nation,  the  Critic,  the  Out- 
U)ok,  the  Independent,  Harper's  Weekljf,  Frank  Lewie's,  the  lUuttrated  American,  the 
comic  Jonnials  life,  Puek,  and  Jtidge.  The  principal  monthly  macazlnes  are  Ilarper't, 
the  Century,  Serioner'a,  the  Chmtopolitan,  Hbrth  AmeHean  Review,  the  Bookman,  and  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  coemopolitan  character  of  New  York  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  publications  in  foreign  languages.  Beveoty-six  are  printed  in  German, 
Spanish,  Swedish,  Armenian,  French,  Heorew,  Italian,  Danish,  Polish,  Finnish,  Russian, 
Portuguese,  Bohemian,  and  Magyar. 

HnsEuus,  Theatres. — The  principal  museums  of  New  York  are  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Valuable  collections 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Lenox  Librarv  and  the  Historical  Society.  Exhibitions  are  held 
at  the  Academy  of  Design,  the  buUding  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  American 
Art  Gallerlea  in  S8d  Street ;  tiia  leading  art  stores  have  galleries  open  to  the  public,  and 
occasionally  private  collections  are  exhibited  in  ^d  of  charities.  The  most  important 
building  devoted  to  amusements  is  the  Metropolitan  Opcra-House.  which  contains  the 
largest  auditorium  in  the  world.  There  are  numerous  theatres,  representing  all  forms 
of  the  drama,  many  concert  halls,  and  innumerable  theatres  of  a  low  grade  ;  and  in 
music  New  York  is  in  advance  of  any  other  great  city.  The  most  important  musical 
performanoeB  are  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Socisty,  under  the  condnctorahip  of  Seldl. 
and  the  Oratorio  and  Symphony  Societies,  nnder  the  leadership  of  Damrosch.  The 
prominent  musical  clubs  give  excellent  concerts,  and  the  Sunday  concerts  at  the  Lenox 
Lycenm,  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  elsewhere  provide  music  of  the  best  grade. 

Clubs  and  SocteriBS.—  Clubs  and  club  life  are  a  prominent  feature  of  New  York. 
There  are  at  least  800  recognized  clubs,  and  Innumerable  societies  and  associations. 
The  large  clubs  are  conducted  at  enormous  expense,  and  have  proportionally  great 
resources.  The  incomes  of  the  Union  League  and  Manhattan  Clubs  are  from  $800,000 
to  $000,000  yearly.  The  leading  social  clubs  are  the  Union,  Metropolitan,  Manhattan, 
Union  League,  Knickerbocker,  New  Y(»k,  St,  Nicholas,  and  Calumet.  The  principal 
literary  and  artistic  clubs  are  the  Century,  Aldtnc,  Anthers',  Lotus,  University,  Press, 
Players',  and  Soro^  '^^^  chief  athletic  clubs  are  the  Manhattan  and  the  New 

York,  the  Racquet  and  ine  Beiteley.  Tlie  New  York,  the  American,  and  the  Seawanaka- 
Cortnthian  are  the  prominent  yacht  clubs.  The  most  Important  learned  and  BCientlflc 
societies  are  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science, 
the  American  Geographical  Societv,  and  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Hotels.  —New  York  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  its 
hotels,  which  are  generally  ^uped  abont  the  following  centres :  Union  Square,  Madi- 
son Square,  and  the  Plaza.  The  principal  down-town  hotel  is  the  Astor  House;  above 
14th  Street  the  most  prominent  are  the  Fifth  Avenue,  Clarendon,  Westminster,  Everett, 
and  Brunswick;  above  Madison  square  the  finest  are  the  Windsor,  the  Waldorf,  the 
Imperial,  the  Buckingham,  the  Holland  House;  and  at  60th  street  are  the  magnificent 
new  hotels,  the  Plaza,  Savoy,  and  New  Netherlands. 

HnJTiA.— The  mUitia  forms  the  first  brigade  tit  the  N^onal  Guard  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  includes  seven  re^ments  of  Infantiy:  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth, 
Twelfth,  Twenty-second,  Sixty-ninth,  and  the  Seventy-first,  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
a  cavalry  troop,  A,  and  a  signal  coros.  The  total  strength  of  the  brigade  in  1897  was 
over  4900  men.  Several  of  the  regiments,  especially  the  Seventh  and  Twelfth,  have 
magnificent  armories,  with  drill  rooms,  libraries,  and  gymnasiums.  A  recent  additional 
organization  is  the  Naval  Reserve,  with  a  strength  of  600  men.  The  headquarters  of 
the  Milltuy  Department  of  the  Atumtlc  are  located  on  Govemor^s  Island. 

Banks,  Insurance,  etc.— In  1806  there  were  40  national  hanks  In  operation,  hav- 
big  a  combined  capital  of  $50,450,000,  deposits  of  $S72,781.89R,  and  reserve  of  $108, 148,724; 
40  state  banks,  with  capital,  $14,822,700,  deposits,  $112,709,108,  and  surpluB,  $11,887,700; 
25  savings  banks,  with  deposits,  $378,085,532  ;  23  trust  companies;  24  safe  deposit  com- 
panies; and  7  foreign  banking  agencies.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing-house  tn  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896,  aggregated  $29,350,894,884.  There  were  about  60  fire  insur- 
ance companies,  belonging  to  the  state,  other  states,  and  fore^  countries;  about  80 
life  insurance  companies;  over  16  accident  insurance  companies;  and  a  la^  number  of 
misrellaneona  companies. 

Post-Office. — Besides  the  General  Post-Offlce,  In  City  Hall  par^  there  are  26  branch 
post-offices  or  stations,  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Highbridge  station.  There  are  61  sub-stations,  at  wnlch  stamps  u%  sold,  letters 
registered,  and  money  orders  issued  and  paid,  and  about  1600  letter-boxes,  from  which 
collections  are  made  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  times  a  day,  and  collection  by  carts  is 
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being  Introduced.  In  1896  the  total  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  pacltsgM,  etc., 
entering  the  post-office  was  1,331,356,483,  requiring  a  force  of  nearly  SOOO  men.  ^ie 
total  receipts  of  (he  post-office  were  $7,780,292,  and  the  expenses  were  $3,133,218. 

Tbanspobtation. — Only  foar  railroad  lines  terminate  within  the  city  limits:  the 
Kew  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad,  the  New  York  and  Harlem  railroad, 
the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad,  all  at  the  Grand  Central  D^t,  and 
the  New  York  and  Putnam,  at  165ch  street.  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  has  a  depot  for  local  trains  at  30th  street  and  10th  avenue,  and  a  freight  depot 
on  the  former  site  of  St.  John's  park.  All  the  other  lines  terminate  in  Jersey  City  or 
Hoboken,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern  Division  of  the  Central  rail- 
road, which  terminates  at  Atlantic  Highlands,  connecting  with  New  York  by  steamboat, 
and  of  the  Long  Island  railroads,  which  terminate  at  Hunter's  Point,  L.  I, 

The  elevated  roads  are  united  in  one  company,  called  the  Manhattan.  There  are 
18  lines  of  street  railroad  ranninjg  north  and  soutli,  and  16  cross-town  lines.  Four  of 
these  are  cable  roads,  Broadway,  Third  Avenue,  125th  Street  line,  and  the  Tenth  Avenue 
and  186th  Street  line.  During  the  year  ending  September  30th,  I8Q6,  the  elevated  roads 
carried  more  than  185,000,000  passengers,  and  the  surface  roads  carried  over  2SO,000,000. 
New  York  Is  connected  with  Brooklyn  and  other  places  on  Long  Island  by  numerous 
ferries,  over  which  it  Is  estimated  that  75, 000,000  persons  cross  annually.  To  relieve 
the  ferry  traffic  the  East  River  bridge  was  undertaken  by  a  company  formed  In  ISOB* 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  to  which  New  York  added  $8,000,000  and  Brooklyn  $1,500,000; 
see  Bridqb,  New  York  is  connected  with  Jersey  City  and  HoboJcen  by  many  ferries; 
also  with  Staten  Island  and  the  small  islands  In  the  harbor. 

Steamboats  run  regularly  to  more  than  140  different  ports  on  the  Hudson,  the  Bay, 
Long  Island  sound,  and  the  Connecticut  river.  The  Aluny  and  the  Sound  steamboats 
are  colossal  in  size  and  handsomely  appointed. 

The  principal  transatlantic  steamship  lines  are  the  Cunard,  White  Star,  Compagnie 
G^n^rale  Transatlantlque,  the  International  Navigation  Company's  lines,  the  American 
and  the  Red  Star,  and  the  North  German  Lloyd.  A  Mediterranean  service  is  maintained 
by  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg- American  Lines,  The  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam,  the  Grerman  lines,  and  those  for  the  Baltic  ports  sail  from  Hoboken  and 
Jersey  City;  the  majority  of  the  South  European,  South  and  Central  American,  and 
Asiatic  lines  of  steamships  sail  from  Brooklyn  plera.  The  more  important  coastwise  lines 
are  the  Old  Dominion,  Clyde,  Mallory's,  and  Cromwell's  lines.  There  are  18  lines  of 
steamships  to  British  ports;  28  to  continental  ports;  30  to  South  and  Central  American 
ports  and  the  West  Indies;  18  lines  to  domestic  and  Canadian  ports,  and  6  to  Asia. 

Commerce.— Between  50  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
passes  through  the  port  of  New  York,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  it  has  been  the 
principal  distributing  agency  of  foreign  goods.  New  York  communicates  with  the 
West  by  four  trunk  lines — the  Erie,  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  and  two  smaller  lines — the  West  Shore  and  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna; 
and  with  the  Great  Lakes  by  the  Erie  canal  and  Hudson  river  for  eight  months  of  the 
year.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1806,  was:  imports,  $580,001,081;  exports,  $481,400,781,  making  a  total  of  $1,022,305,712, 
more  than  half  the  entire  commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  was  $1,807,686,480. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  immigrants  to  the  United  States  land  at  New  York;  Ul 
1896  the  number  was  180,556.  Since  January,  1802,  the  landing-place  for  all  immigrants 
Is  Ellis  island,  where  there  is  room  for  10,000  daily.  The  first  exchange  in  the  city  was 
built  in  1690-91  at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street;  now  there  are  twenty-seven,  of  which  the 
leading  is  the  Produce  Exchange,  the  largest  commercial  association  in  the  worlds  with 
a  membership  of  SOOO.  The  transactions  in  1890  were  4,610,000  barrels  of  floor, 
1,120,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  94,400,000  bushels  of  com.  The  Maritime  Exchange 
has  its  rooms  in  the  Produce  Exchange  building.  The  Stock  Exchange,  on  Broad  street, 
has  1100  members,  each  seat  being  worth  at  least  $20,000.  In  1806  the  chief  transac- 
tions were:  State  and  railroad  bonds,  $367,»43,5.t0;  government  bonds,  $27,121,550; 
shares  of  stock,  54,490,(i;J4.  The  Consolidated  Exchange,  a  union  of  the  petroleum  and 
mining  stock  exchanges,  was  organized  in  1875,  uid  now  does  nearly  as  large  a  business 
aa  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  1806  the  transactions  included  55,502,600  shares  of  railroad 
stocks;  1,035,840  mining  stocks,  and  1,150,324,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  other  Impor- 
tant exchanges  are  the  Coal  and  Iron,  the  Coffee,  the  Cotton,  Mercantile,  Hetal,  and 
Maritime  exchanges,  and  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  The 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  chartered  In  1770,  and  is  the  oldest  commercial 
corporation  in  the  country.    It  has  a  membership  of  about  800. 

Manufacturbs. — The  manufactures  of  New  York  are  nearly  as  important  as  its 
eommerce,  and  Its  growth  In  this  line  Is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  estaib- 
lishmente,  from  4376  in  1860  to  26,408  in  1890.  In  the  last  year  the  capital  invested 
was  $426,118,272,  employing  354,291  hands;  the  wages  paid  was  $280,102,187,  and  the 
Talue  of  the  products  was  $777,222,721.  The  article  most  lai^ly  manufactured  was 
clothing,  with  products  valued  at  $138,000,000;  printing  and  publishing  produced  a 
Tklne  <a  $54,500,000,  meat  packing,  $60,250,000.  The  other  lai^e  manufactures  are  of 
Iron  and  steel,  refined  lard,  malt  liquors,  sugar  and  molasses,  tobacco,  pianos,  and  shoes. 

GoTKBNHBBT.  —  The  first  English  charter  of  the  city  of  Kew  York  was  granted 
by  James  II.  In  1080,  and  Is  known  as  the  Dongan  charter.  In  1780  the  Honfr 
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gomerie  charter  was  granted  hv  George  11.  In  1830  a  new  charter  was  adopted, 
foUowed  by  others  In  1857,  1870  and  1^78,  the  latter  in  force  till  1808.  The  fejts- 
lative  power  is  vested  In  a  board  of  8)  aldermen,  holding  office  for  two  years.  The 
ezecuuve  power  U  vested  in  the  mayor  and  the  heads  of  departments  appointed 
by  him  for  a  term  ot  six  jam  (except  In  specul  cases).  The  mayor  is  elected  at  the 
November  general  election  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  departments  are  those  of 
Ounce,  law,  police,  public  works,  parks,  docks,  street-cleaning,  charities  and  cor- 
rections, fire,  health,  taxes  and  assessments  and  buildings.  The  salary  of  the 
Mayor  Is  $10,000,  and  that  of  each  alderman  (2000  per  annnm.  The  finances  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Comptroller,  who  is  elected  for  three  years,  with  a  salary  of  $10,000. 
The  city  treasurer  Is  called  the  Chamberlain  and  Is  appointed  by  the  Mavor,  with  a 
salary  of  $25,000,  ont  of  which  he  jpa^  all  expenses  of  nls  office.  He  settles  all  bills 
pused  by  the  Comptroller.  Kew  Tork  is  divided  Into  congressional,  senatorial,  uid 
assembly  dlsMcta;  the  last  are  subdivided  into  election  districts.  The  city  has  10  re- 
wesentatives  in  Congress,  and  sends  9  senators  and  80  assemblymen  to  the  Legislature. 
The  total  funded  debt  of  the  city  on  Jan.  1,  1807,  was  $105,007,000;  total  slnkbig  fund, 
$77,630,491;  net  debt,  $118,377,108;  and  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  $2,106,484,906. 

Law  Courts. — The  first  court  of  law  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  es- 
tablished in  1626.  This  Dutch  court  was  continued  till  1665,  when  it  was  abolished 
by  the  English  governor,  and  superseded  by  one  composed  of  the  mayor,  alder- 
men and  sheriff.  This  was  known  as  the  Mayor's  Court,  and  continued  in  ex- 
istence till  1821  when  It  was  changed  to  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas.  The  assembly 
which  convened  in  1681  created  the  courts  of  Justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  Conrt  m 
General  Sessions;  also  the  present  Supreme  Court,  the  criminal  circuit  of  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  when  the  old  court  was  abolished.  In  1828  Uie 
Superior  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  created,  with  a  chief  justice  and  two  asso- 
ciates. The  constitution  of  1846  created  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  courts  now  In 
existence  are  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
(oi^anlzed  in  1881),  the  United  States  District  Conrt,  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  Superiw  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York,  City  Court  (fonneriy  Marine 
Gomt),  the  eleven  district  courts,  the  Surrointe's  Court,  the  Court  of  Aroltratlon 
(established  In  1874),  and  the  criminal  courts ;  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, and  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  and  six  police  courts.  The  head  of  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  city  government  is  the  Corporation  Counsel,  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
with  a  salary  of  $12,000  per  annum.  Each  police  court  has  connected  with  it  a  prison — 
yIz.,  the  Tombs,  which  u  also  the  city  prison,  in  Centre  street;  Essex  Market,  in  Essex 
fltreet,  between  Grand  and  Broome;  Jefferson  Market,  Sixth  avenue  and  West  10th 
■iMet;  Torkville,  67th  street,  between  Third  and  Lexington  avenues;  Harlem,  125Ui 
street,  between  Third  and  Lexington  avenues,  and  Fordham.  The  Ludlow  Strert  Jail 
Is  used  for  prisoners  from  the  federal  and  state  courts.  The  Hoi:gue  is  in  the 
grounds  of  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Wateb  Supply.  — Two  aqueducts,  the  Croton  and  the  New,  supply  New  York  with 
the  water  of  the  Croton  Talley,  In  We-stcbester  county,  40  miles  from  the  city.  The 
Croton  aqueduct,  built  in  1842,  crosses  the  Harlem  river  at  176th  street  over  High 
bridge,  and  carries  75,000,000  gallons  daily.  A  dam  on  the  Croton  river  forms  Croton 
lake,  and  tills,  with  two  other  reservoirs,  known  as  Boyd's  Comer  and  Middle  Branch, 
has  a  capacity  of  0,500,000,000  gallons.  AC  the  end  of  High  bridge  is  an  engine  house 
and  high-service  tower,  and  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  11,000,000  gallons.  An 
additional  high  service  tower  was  erected  at  98th  street  and  Columbus  avenue.  There 
are  two  reservoirs  In  Central  park  of  1,080,000,000  and  150,000,000  gallons  capacity, 
and  the  reservoir  at  42d  street,  formerly  a  distributing  reservoir,  has  a  capacity  oi 
20,000,000  gallons.  The  supply  of  this  aqueduct  was  insufilcient,  and  a  new  aqueduct 
was  authorized  by  the-legislature  in  1883  and  completed  in  1890.  This  Is  known  as  the 
New  aqueduct,  and  has  a  dally  capacity  of  318,000,000  gallons.  From  its  l>eginning 
at  Croton  lake  to  135th  street  and  Tenth  avenue,  the  entire  length  is  30.75  miles,  and  the 
average  depth  of  the  timnel  Is  170  feet  The  present  atorage  capacity  of  the  Croton 
ws^r-shed  is  17,160,000,000gallons. 

Tbb  Gbsateb  New  Yobk.  —  In  1600  the  I^tslatnre  oreated  a  commission  of 
municipal  consolidation,  consisting  of  11  members,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  a 
propmed  consolidation  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Into  one  city.  The  commission 
presented  a  bill  to  the  legislature  of  1893  providing  for  the  submission  of  the  question 
of  consolidation  to  a  vote  of  the  people  directly  interested,  but  the  legislature  adjourned 
without  taking  action  on  it.  In  the  following  year  the  same  bill  was  reintroduced, 
adopted,  and  improved  by  the  governor,  and  In  the  election  in  November  177,068  Totea  were 
cast  In  favor  of  consolidation  and  13S,:109  against  It.  Early  In  the  session  of  1806  a  iolnt 
sab^mmittee  of  the  cities  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  was  appomted 
to  inquire  Into  the  subject  of  consolidation.  This  committee,  in  reporting,  snbmltted 
a  bill  favoring  consolidation,  which  was  adopted  In  each  house,  and  then  referred  to 
the  mayors  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island  City.  The  two  first  mayors  dla- 
approred  oi  the  measure  In  the  form  snbmlttea  and  the  third  approved  it.  The  three 
mfisiliin  were  read  In  the  legislature,  and  the  bill  was  repassed.  The  act  to  conaoU- 
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date  wu  signed  by  €h>T.  Morton  and  became  a  law  on  May  11,  1896.  Tbe  act  named  8 
commisslonerB  and  the  gOTernor  appointed  9  others,  to  prepare  a  charter  for  the  con- 
solidated city.  In  HarcK,  1887,  a  prtnoMd  charter  was  passed  in  each  house  of  the 
legislature.  Mayor  Strong  of  Kew  Tork  vetoed  It:  the  le^lature  repassed  it  over  the 
veto;  and  Got.  BUck  approved  it  on  May  6.  The  bill  provided  (hat  the  act  of  consoli- 
dation shoald  take  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1896,  and  that  an  election  for  mayor  should  be  held 
In  the  autumn  of  1^.  While  action  was  pending  on  the  measure  both  New  Toric  and 
Brooklyn  increased  ^eir  areas  and  population  ^  annexing  sabnziM  nnder  Iq^latlve 
sanction. 

The  territory  thus  affected  comprised  all  the  municipal  corporations  and  parts  of 
municipal  corporations  other  than  oonnties,  within  the  following  limits:  the  county  of 
Kings;  CO.  oi  Rl(^moDd:  city  of  Long  Island  City;  towns  of  Newton,  Flushing,  and 
Jamaica;  and  the  part  of  the  town  of  Hempsteadlntlieco.  of  Queens  west  of  aline  drawn 
from  the  8.e.  point  of  the  town  of  Flushing  through  the  middle  of  the  channel  between 
Bockaway  beach  and  Shelter  island.  The  cltj  of  New  York,  as  constituted  by  the  act. 
is  divided  into  five  lioroaghs,  as  follows:  The  borough  of  ManhaUan,  consisting  of 
Manhattan,  Governor's,  Bedloe's,  Ellis.  Blackwell's,  Randall's,  Ward's,  and  the  Oyster 
islands;  the  borongh  ctf  the  Brotu^  consisting  of  all  the  portion  n.  and  e.  of  Manhattan 
between  the  Hudson  river  and  the  East  river  or  Long  Island  sound,  Including  all 
islands  within  these  limits;  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  conslstbig  of  the  former  city  of 
Brooklyn ;  the  borough  of  Queens,  comprising  all  that  portion  of  Queens  co.  consolidated 
with  the  new  <^ty;  and  the  borough  of  Ri3tm<md,  consisting  of  the  territory  formerly 
known  as  BIchmond  co.  The  following  general  statistics  of  the  enlarged  ci^  are  com- 
piled from  the  report  of  the  oomniiaslon  to  the  legislature. 
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The  Greater  New  Tork  thus  became  the  second  city  In  the  world  In  population ;  next 
to  London  in  area;  and  the  first  in  the  world  in  length  of  railroads,  number  of  ferries, 
extent  of  commercial  wliarftige,  capacity  of  warehouses,  area  of  public  parks  and  value 
of  manufactures. 

The  executive  authority  Is  vested  In  a  mayor,  elected  for  four  years,  annual  salary 
$15,000,  who  Is  Ineligible  for  re-election  excepting  after  an  intervening  term.  Be 
appoints  all  heads  of  departmenta,  excepting  a  few  elective  ones,  can  remove  all  officials 
he  appoints  during  the  first  six  months  of  ms  term,  and  has  large  powers.  The  legisla- 
tive department  consists  of  a  municipal  assembly,  comprising  a  council  of  29  members, 
whose  president  Is  elected  by  the  people  at  lai^e  for  a  term  of  four  years,  salary  $6,000 
per  annum,  other  members  being  elected  in  prescribed  districts  for  four  years,  salary 
$1,500  per  annum;  and  a  board  of  aldermen,  of  one  member  from  each  existing  or 
future  assembly  district  (beginning  with  60  In  all),  elected  for  two  years,  salary  $1,000 
per  annum.  Every  ex-mayor  of  the  city,  as  constituted  by  the  act,  Is  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  the  council  as  long  as  he  remains  a  resident,  but  has  no  vote.  For  administrative 
purposes  there  are  departments  of  finance,  law,  police,  parks,  bnildings,  charities,  cor- 
rection, fire,  docks,  and  ferries,  taxes  and  assessments,  education,  health,  and,  as  parts 
of  the  board  of  public  improvements,  water  supply,  highways,  street  cleaning,  sewers, 
public  buildiugs  and  bridges.  There  are  also  a  municipal  statistical  commission  and  a 
municipal  civil  service  board.  The  comptroller  is  the  head  of  the  finance  department, 
elected  for  four  years,  aunoal  salary,  $10,000;  the  corporation  counsel  Is  the  head  of  the 
law  department,  appointed  for  four  years,  annual  salary,  $16,000.  The  fire  department 
is  single-headed :  the  police  department,  bi-partisan,  with  four  commissioners,  one  chief, 
five  deputy  chiefs,  and  6,382  patrolmen;  the  dock  d^wrtment  has  three  commissioners; 
the  central  board  of  education  has  10  members,  comprising  the  chairmen  of  each  of  the 
four  school  boards,  10  delegates  elected  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  and 
6  delegates  elected  in  Brooklyn ;  the  health  department  has  5  commissioners,  including 
the  health  officer  and  the  president  of  the  police  board;  the  department  of  taxes  and 
assessments  has  five  commissioners,  the  president  holding:  office  for  six  years,  the  others 
for  four  years;  and  the  park  department  has  three  paid  commissioners  and  an  unpaid 
art  commission.  The  judicial  authority  Is  vested  in  municipal  courts,  taking  the  place 
of  the  former  civil  courts,  and  new  judges  will  serve  for  10  years.  There  are  11  such 
courts  In  Manhattan,  6  in  Brooklyn,  3  in  Queens,  and  i  each  In  the  Bronx  and  Rich- 
mond, all  having  jurisdiction  In  cases  involving  $500.  The  former  court  of  special 
sessions  is  continued  In  two  divisions,  the  first  embracing  the  boroughs  of  the  Bronx 
and  Manhattan,  the  second,  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond,  with  6 
Jnatlces  In  each  division.   Justices  oflnferiw  courts  of  criminal  Jurlsdlctlwi  are  now 
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known  as  city  tna^strates,  have  10-year  terms,  and  number  7  in  Vanliattan,  0  in 
Brooklyn,  and  2  each  in  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Rlcliinond.  Each  borough  has  a 
president,  elected  for  four  years,  who  calls  aJl  meetings  of  local  boards  and  certifies  all 
official  acts  of  the  local  boards  of  the  districts  of  local  improvements.  The  presidents 
of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn  receive  $5,000  per  annum; 
those  of  Queens  and  Richmond,  $3,000.  For  the  purposes  of  local  improvement,  the 
city  is  divided  into  32  districts,  each  with  a  board  comprising  the  president  of  the 
borough  and  each  member  of  the  municipal  assembly  who  Is  a  resident  of  such  locid 
Improvement  district.  One  of  the  mo^t  important  features  of  the  charter  relate-s  to  the 
granting  of  franchises  to  persons  or  corporations.  All  grants  must  be  by  specific  ordi- 
nance, are  limited  in  duration  to  25  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  may 
revert  to  the  city  or  be  renewed  by  it  for  25  years  more. 

Population. — At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  population  of  the  city  was 
60,489;  in  '80,  101,112;  in  '50,  515,547;  '60,  805,658;  '70,  942,292;  '80,  1,206,299;  '90, 
1,615,301.    In  1803  the  State  census  gave  1,801,789. 

Among  the  many  works  on  N'ew  York  are  the  histories  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Jjamb 
(2  vols.,  1877-81),  and  by  Todd  (1888);  Scoville's  Old  Merchants  of  A'ete  Fork  City  ,-  New- 
berry's Oeoiogieal  Hision/  of  Neio  York  Mand  and  Harbor  (1878):  Cam  man  and  Camp's 
Charitua  of  New  York  (1868) ;  Booaevelt's  A'«w  York  (IMl),  and  Wuson's  Memorial  Hittor^ 
of  New  Font  (8  vols..  1898). 

nw  TOU,  OOLLBn  OF  THK  OITT  OP,  Is  the  only  free  eoll^  supported  by  city  tax- 

Syers  In  the  united  States.  It  beeaa  its  existence  as  the  free  academy  In  1848,  having 
it  received  the  sanction  of  a  popular  vote,  and  Its  present  title  was  bestowed  upon  it 
In  1806.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system,  Its  trustees  are  the  members 
of  the  board  of  education,  together  with  the  president  of  the  college.  It  has  had  but 
two  presidents,  Horace  Webster,  ll.d.,  and  from  1809,  Alexander  S.  Webb,  ll.d. 
Tuition,  books,  and  stationery  are  free,  all  expenses  being  paid  on  presentation  of 
TOQchers  to  the  comptroller  m  the  city,  who  dubursed  In  18w-6,  for  this  InstmctioiL 
$149,854.46.  Candidates  ft>r  admission  to  the  coll^  must  be  14  years  of  age,  and  must 
pass  an  examination  on  the  studies  taught  In  the  grammar  schools.  Students  have  the 
option  of  a  five  years'  classical,  scientific,  or  mechanical  course,  the  first  year  being 
considered  introductory.  Since  its  foundation  in  1866  the  college  has  had  over  19,000 
students.  The  year  1896-97  began  with  1897  students,  of  whom  560  were  In  the  intro- 
ductt^,  and  851  in  the  collegiate  classes,  and  the  graduating  class  of  1896  numbered 
62.  The  boildlngs  and  grounds  on  the  s.e.  corner  of  ]>xineton  av.  and  East  28d  st.  are 
valued  at  $600,000;  the  library  of  30,271  volumes  at  $66,000;  the  apparatus,  cabinets, 
easts,  models,  etc.,  at  more  than  $^,000;  and  the  lustitutlon  has  library  and  medal 
funds  aggregating  $43,{^.    In  1896  there  were  62  Instructors  and  1693  students. 

nw  YOEX  FITBLIC  UB&ABT,  an  institution  In  New  York  city  created  in  1895  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  and  the  merging  of  a  part  of  the 
estate  at  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tllden,  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  New  York  Public 
library,  Aator,  Lenox,  and  TUden  Foundations.  In  1890,  John  Shaw  Billings,  M.  D., 
formerly  of  the  medical  department  of  the  IT.  S.  army,  and  professor  of  hygiene  In  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  by  the  joint  board  of  trustees  superintcndcnt- 
in-chief  or  the  consolidated  libraries.  Pending  the  erection  of  a  new  library  building  in 
Bryant  park,  the  work  of  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  continued  as  usual,  with  admin- 
istrative headquarters  in  the  former  on  Lafayette  place.  See  AsTOB  Librabt  ;  Lekox, 
James;  Tilden,  Samuel  Joses. 

HEW  TOBK  UHIVKASTTT  was  chartered  In  1831,  and  began  to  receive  students  the 
next  year.  It  now  consists  of  six  schools.  The  date  of  the  opening  of  each  school  and 
the  number  of  each  faculty  and  students  In  1896-7  were  as  foUows:  the  Undergraduate 
college  opened  In  1832,  faculty  81,  students  177;  Law  school  In  1886,  faculty  28,  students 
694;  Medical  college  In  1841,  faculty  62,  students  844:  Engineering  school  in  1862, 
faculty  29.  students  41;  Graduate  school  in  1886,  faculty  24,  students  83;  School  of 
Pedagogy  in  1890,  facnity  8,  students  122.  Total,  deducting  for  names  counted  twice. 
Instructors  142,  students  1861.  The  number  of  graduates  approaches  10,000.  The 
University  schools  of  law  and  pedagogy  are  at  Washington  square  east.  The  Uni- 
versity medical  school  Is  on  I^t  26th  street  near  First  avenue.  Tlie  University 
college,  engineering  school  and  graduate  school  are  at  University  Heights.  The 
UniveiBlty  owns  real  estate  at  these  three  points  worth  over  $2,000,000,  including 
cost  of  library  at  University  Heights,  In  course  of  erection.  The  site  and  buildings 
at  University  Heights  are  hardly  suriMSsed  in  beauty  in  America.  The  endowments  of 
the  Unlveralty  have  been  largely  Increased  of  late  years.  The  first  chancellor  of  the 
Institution  was  the  Ber.  Dr.  James  H.  Matthews,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  H.  Crosby  held  the 
office  several  years.   The  present  chancellor  Is  H.  M.  MacCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D, 

raw  ZEALUn>,  a  British  colony  In  the  south  Pacific  Ocean,  consists  of  three  Islands, 
two  lai^  and  one  much  smaller,  and  of  a  number  of  islets  scattered  nfund  tlie  coasts. 
These  Islands,  which  are  named  respectively  north,  south  (sometimes  also  middle),  and 
Stewart's  Island,  are  situated  6500  m.  w.  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  about 
1200  m.  s.e.  of  Australia.  The  group  Is  irregular  In  form,  but  may  be  said  to  extend 
teom  the  s.  In  a  n.n.e.  direction,  and,  like  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  resembles  a  boot  in 
*hi^  North  liland  Is  600  m.  long,  and  200  m.  In  greatest  breadth  from  e.  to  w. ;  south 
island  la  5S0  m.  long,  and  210  m.  In  greatest  breadth;  Stewart's  Island  Is  triangular  In 
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shape,  and  baa  an  area  of  about  665  square  miles.  Area  of  the  three  Islands,  about 
100,000  square  miles.  The  north  Is  separated  from  the  south  island  by  Cook's  strait, 
which  is  18  m.  wide  at  its  eastern  ana  90  m,  wide  at  its  western  end;  the  south  Is 
separated  from  Stewart's  island  by  Foveaux  strait,  which  averages  about  20  m.  in  width. 
The  sronp  extends  In  lat  from  M"  2&'  to  47**  16'  b.,  and  in  long,  i^m  166o  SC  to 
178^  w  e.,  being  thus  almost  the  antipodes  of  the  British  Isles. 

Coast  Line.— Of  the  entire  coast  line  of  over  SOOO  m.,  nearly  2200  m.  is  formed  by 
the  shores  of  north  island,  which  are  de^ly  indented,  and  coutalfi  many  excellent  har- 
bors. Commencing  from  north  cape,  and  going  s.e.  round  the  island,  the  chief  liarbors 
are  Monganul,  Wangaroa,  the  bay  of  islands,  Auckland,  Mercury,  and  Tauranga  bays, 
and  tlie  ports  of  WeUiDgton,  Manukau,  and  Hokianga.  On  the  n.  and  a.  coasts  of  south 
Island,  wliicb  are  much  broken,  the  harbors  are  numerous  and  ezc^lent;  on  the  eastern 
coast,  the  priDcipal  harbors  are  Akaroa,  Victoria,  and  Diinedin.  On  the  coaBt  of  Stew- 
art's Island,  there  are  also  good  porta. 

Surface. — The  New  Zealand  Islands  are  o!  volcanic  origin,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
entire  area  is  occupied  by  mountains,  among  which  are  many  extinct  and  a  few  actire 
volcanoes.  In  north  island,  Mount  Ruaperhui,  the  highest  summit  of  the  central  range, 
is  9,196  ft.  in  height,  and  is  capped  witn  perpetual  snow,  In  the  same  range  is  Ton- 
gariro,  an  active  volcano,  6,600  ft.  high.  A  continuous  range  of  mountains  runs  alms 
the  western  coast  of  south  islapd,  and  assumes  the  form  of  table*land8  and  isolated 
peaks  tomu^  the  east  Tliis  range  rises  in  Mount  Cook  to  about  1S;8S0  feet.  In  Stew- 
arfs  Island,  the  greatest  elevation  is  about  8,000  feet.  In  north  island,  the  mountidns 
are  mosUy  clothed  with  evergreen  forests  of  luxuriant  growth,  interspersed  with  fern- 
clad  ranges,  and  occasiODaUy  witli  treeless  grassy  plains;  extensive  and  rich  valleys  and 
sheltered  dales  abound;  and  in  the  east  of  south  island  there  are  many  expansive  plains 
of  rich  meadow-land,  admirably  adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  cattle-breeding.  Water 
and  water-power  are  foimd  in  great  abundance  in  the  colony,  and  the  numerous  rivers 
are  subject  to  sudden  floods  from  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  streams  are  short,  and  are  not  navigable  for  more  than  50  m.  above  their 
mouths.  The  chief  is  Wailiato  river,  in  north  island,  which,  issuing  from  the  Taupe 
lake  (80  m.  long  by  SO  broad),  flows  in  a  northern  direction  for  200  m. ,  and  reaches  the 
sea  on  the  w.  co^.  In  south  Island,  the  rivers  Clutba,  Mataura,  and  Waiau,  all  flow- 
ing s.,  are  among  the  chief.  Around  lakes  Rotomahana  and  Rotorua  are  a  number  of 
grand  and  beautiful  geysers,  which  throw  up  water  heated  to  2°  above  the  Irailing- 
point.  The  geology  of  New  Zealand  is  remancable  in  a  hi^  degree.  The  mountains, 
which  are  of  every  variety  of  outline,  a»  elUefly  composed  of  the  lower  slate-rocka, 
intersected  with  basalt,  and  mixed  with  primary  sandstone  and  limestona  Beds  of  coal 
and  lignite  exist,  and  the  former  have  been  to  some  extent  worked. 

So&,  Climate,  and  I^rodueHona. — Of  the  whole  surface-extent  of  New  Zealand  (nearly 
70,000,000  acres,  little  short  of  the  combined  area  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland),  two-sevenths  is  estimated  to  consist  of  dense  forest  tracts,  one-half  of  excel- 
lent soil,  and  the  remainder  of  waste  lands,  scorisB-hills,  and  rugged  mounttUn  regions. 
Nearly  40,000,000  acres  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  suitable  for  a^culture  and 
cattle4)reedLng.  The  soil,  although  often  claye^)',  has  in  the  volcanic' districts  more  than 
a  medium  fertility;  but  the  luxuriant  and  semi-tropical  vegetation  is  perhaps  ns  much 
due  to  excellence  of  climate  as  to  richness  of  soil.   Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  light  and 


climate  of  New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  country  contains  few 
physical  sources  of  disease:  the  average  temperature  is  remarkably  even  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  atmosphere  is  contmually  agitated  and  freshened  by  winds  that  blow 
over  an  immense  expanse  of  ocean.  In  a  word,  the  climate  much  resemUes  that  of 
England,  with  half  uie  cold  of  the  English  winter;  while  the  summer  is  longer  and 
somewhat  warmer,  the  atmosphere  is  more  breezy  and  pure,  and  there  are  many  more 
fine  days  throughout  the  year.  In  north  island,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  68' ; 
in  south  island,  62°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  month  at  Auckland  is  68": 
and  at  Otago,  58°;  of  the  coldest  month,  61°  and  40".  The  air  is  very  humid,  and  the 
fall  of  rain  Is  greater  than  in  England,  but  there  are  more  dry  days.  All  the  native 
trees  and  plants  are  eveTgreens.  Forests,  shrubberies,  and  plains  are  clothed  in  green 
throughout  the  year,  the  results  of  which  are,  that  cattle,  as  a  rule,  browse  on  the  herb- 
age and  shrubs  of  the  open  country  all  the  yeu*  rotmd,  thus  saving  great  expense  to  the 
cattle-breeder;  and  that  the  operations  of  reclaiming  and  cultivating  land  can  be  carried 
on  at  all  seasons.  The  seasons  in  New  Zealand  are  the  reverse  of  ours;  January  is  their 
hottest  month,  and  June  the  coldest.  All  the  grains,  grassy,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
grown  in  England  are  cultivated  In  this  country  with  perfect  success,  being  excellent  in 
quality  and  heavy  in  yield;  while,  besides  these,  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  open  air, 
and  maize,  the  taro,  and  the  sweet-potato  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Uie  sunnjr 
valleys  of  north  island.  The  entire  acreage  under  crop  in  New  Zealand  In  1861  was 
29,140;  in  1868,  It  was  141,007;  in  1881,  4,768,192;  and  bi  1896  was  10,896,809.  Of  the 
crops,  the  principal  were  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  sown  grass,  which,  nndw 
ordinary  circumstances,  are  grown  to  great  advantage  in  New  Zealand.  Besides  a  few 
harmless  lizards,  a  small  species  of  rat  is  the  only  indisenons  four-footed  animal  fonnd 
in  either  of  the  great  Islanoa.  Hawks  aro  numerotu.  Ilie  cotmtry  Is  destitute  of  anakea, 
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unusual  ease.  The 
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■nd  poasesses  no  Insect  so  noxious  as  the  English  wasp.  The  pig,  introduced  by  Cook, 
nins  wild,  and  the  red  and  fallow  deer,  the  pheasant,  partridge,  quail,  etc.,  and  the 
commoner' domestic  animals  Introduced  bycolonlBts,  thrive  well.  In  1896  there  were 
Id  the  colony  237,418  horses,  1,047,901  cattle,  16,082,080  sheep,  230,778  pigs,  besides 

ftoultry,  mules,  asses,  and  goats.  Coal  in  abundance,  and  of  good  quality,  as  well  as 
ron,  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  etc.,  are  distributed  over  the  colony.  For  statistics  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  exported,  see  article  Otaqo.  Valuable  timber  is  tn  great  abundance. 
The  expenditure  out  of  ordinary  revenue  for  1806-7  is  estimated  at  £4,462,166  and  the 
revenue,  Including  a  surplus  of  £215,558  brought  forward,  at  £4,690,668,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus of  £247,303.  In  1806  the  public  debt  was  about  £42,271,801.  The  exports,  consist- 
ing principally  of  wool,  corn,  gum,  preserved  meat,  and  gold,  amounted  In  1895  to 
£8,550,224;  the  wool  of  that  year  being  valued  at  £3,662,131.  The  total  exports  of  gold 
from  1857  to  1895  were  £51,3ol,002,  in  1895  alone  £1,162,181.  The  imports,  consisting 
of  Britis'h  manufactures,  etc.,  amounted  to  £6,400,129  In  1885.  In  March,  1896,  there 
were  2, 180  m.  of  railways  in  operation  and  many  in  course  of  formation ;  there  were  also 
15,764  m.  of  telegraphic  wires  erected. 

The  colony  was  divided  into  the  following  nine  provinces:  Auckland,  Taranakl, 
Wellington,  Hawke's  Bay,  Nelson,  Marlborough,  Canterbury,  Otago,  and  Westland. 
The  provinces  were  abolished  by  the  colonial  parliament  In  1876,  and  a  system  of  coun- 
ties substitnted.  The  government  Is  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  1^  the 
crown,  and  a  ministry,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by  the  crown  and  a  honse  of 
representatives  elected  by  the  people.  Leading  educational  institutions  are  the  uni- 
versity of  N.  Z.  (which  grants  degrees),  the  university  of  Otago,  and  Canterbury  col- 
lege, Auckland  university,  schools  for  higher  education,  and  private  schools.  A  very 
large  proportltm  of  the  population  of  European  descent  can  read  and  write,  more  par* 
tlcularly  in  Otago.  The  principal  churches  are  the  Church  of  England,  predominating 
In  Canterbury;  the  Presbyteriui  church,  which  dominates  in  Otago  and  Southland; 
the  Wesleyan ;  and  the  Boman  Catholic.  In  1885  the  immigrants  Into  New  Zealand 
amounted  to  21,862  persons:  the  emigrants  from  it,  to  20,067;  leaving  a  balance  of  805 
in  favor  of  immigration.  The  population  In  1858  was  50,328;  in  *71,  256,260;  and  in 
'06,  703,360.  The  Xew  Zealanders,  or  Maoris  (q.  v.),  reported  in  1867  at  38,540,  and 
In  1806  at  39,805,  are  mostly  located  in  north  island.  The  military  and  civil  forces  of 
New  Zealand  are  the  volunteers,  numbering  7,606  of  all  ranks,  and  the  armed  con- 
stabulary in  the  north  island.   The  hospitals  and  charitable  Inatltuttons  are  numerous. 

Hew  Zealand  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642,  and  traB  repeatedly  visited  by  capL 
Cook,  who  surveyed  the  coast  in  1770.  Afier  the  settlement  of  Port  Jackson,  m  New 
Bouth  Wales,  the  English  and  American  whaling  ships  had  recourse  to  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand  for  provisions  and  shelter.  New  Zealand  flax  cnme  also  to  be  an  article  of 
traffic,  and  individual  Englishmen  began  to  settle  on  the  coasts,  and  Intermarry  with  the 
natives,  and  acquire  land  in  right  of  their  wives  or  of  purchase.  Missionary  enterprise 
began  in  1814,  zavorcd  by  various  chiefs,  and  the  missionaries  not  only  labored  to  con- 
vert tlie  natives,  but  introduced  improved  culture  among  them,  and  tried  to  protect  them 
from  the  injustice,  fraud,  and  oppression  of  the  Europeans  that  had  acquired  settle- 
ments. ABritishresldenCor  consul  was  appointed  in  1838,  but  without  authority.  To  put 
an  end  to  the  state  of  anarchy  induced  by  a  desultory  colonization,  and  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  a  few  hatchets  or  muskets,  a  lieutenant-governor  was  appointed  in  1840.  and  a 
treaty  concluded  virith  the  native  chiefs,  whereby  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  was  ceded 
to  Britain,  while  the  chiefs  were  guaranteed  tiie  full  possession  of  their  lands,  forests, 
etc.,  so  long  as  they  desired  to  retain  them:  the  riglit  of  pre-emption,  however,  was 
reserved  for  tiie  crown,  if  th^  wished  to  alienate  any  portitm.  Thus  New  Zealand 
became  a  regular  cc^ny,  the  seat  of  Oovemment  of  which  was  fixed  on  the  bay  Waite- 
mata,  and  called  Auckland.  TIk  previous  year  an  association,  called  the  New  Zealand 
company,  had  made  a  pretended  purchase  of  tracts  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  whole 
island,  and  for  a  dozen  years  most  of  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  was  conducted 
under  its  auspices.  The  conduct  of  the  company  is  considered  to  have  been  on  the 
whole  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony;  and  after  a  long  conflict  with  the  gov- 
ernment, they  resinied,  in  1862,  all  their  claims— which  the  government  had  never  con< 
flrmed— on  condition  of  receiving  £268.000  as  compensation  for  their  outlay.  The 
unscrupulous  way  in  which  the  company  and  others  often  took  possesion  of  lands 
brought  on,  between  1843  and  1847,  a  scries  of  bloody  conflicts  with  tlie  warlike  natives, 
whose  hostility,  after  having  subsided  for  some  time,  in  1861  again  broke  out  in  a  series 
of  intermittent  struggles.  These  continued  until,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  imperial 
troops,  the  colonists,  from  their  knowledge  of  bush  life  and  intensified  earnestness,  com- 
pletely sul>dued  the  refractory  natives,  who  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture and  trade.  In  \SBSi  constitutional  government  was  established,  and  in  1860  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  from  Auckland  to  Wellington,  the  present  cq^taL  Se« 
lUus.,  Saitdwioh  Iblands,  Nbw  Zealahd.  etc,  toU  XIU. 

HEW  ZEALAHD  FLAX.   See  Flax,  New  Zvaland. 

VEXT  TBIEVS  is,  in  English  law,  the  name  given  to  the  person  in  whose  name,  or 
rather  by  whose  agency,  an  Infant — i.e.,  a  person  under  the  age  of  21 — sues  in  the  courts 
irf  law  and  equity.   The  object  is  chiefly  to  have  some  party  responsible  for  costs  in  case 
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the  bifimt  fails  in  the  aetioa.  In  practice,  the  father.  If  alire.  i%  usually  the  next  f  riend^ 
but  any  Bubetantial  peraon  may  be  so.  la  the  court  of  chancery,  a  muried  woman  sues 
or  appears  by  the  inlerreation  of  a  next  friend,  where  she  is  personally  interested. 

■XT,  Michel,  a  celebrated  marshal  of  the  flrst  French  empire,  was  the  son  of  a 
cooper,  and  was  bom  at  Saarlouis,  Jan.  10,  1760,  He  was  a  □on-commissioned  officer 
In  a  hussar  v^^ent  when  the  revolution  began,  and  afterwards  rapidly  rose  to  high 
military  rank.  Tor  the  capture  of  Mannheim  by  a  coup  d«  main,  he  was  made  a  geneial 
of  division  in  1799.  He  was  interim  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Ubine  for  a  short 
time,  during  which  he  frustrated  by  s  bold  diversion  an  important  movement  of  tha 
Archdnke  Charles  against  Mnssena  and  the  array  of  Switzerland.  After  the  peace  of 
LnnerUIe,  Bonaparte,  anxious  to  win  Ney,  with  other  republicans,  to  his  oarty,  brougUj 
about  his  marriage  with  a  young  friend  of  Horiense  Beauharaaia,  and  appointed  him 
inspector-general  of  cavalry.  On  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  he  was  made  a  mar- 
shal. In  1805  he  stormed  the  Intrenchmcnts  of  Elcbingeo,  and  was  created  duke  of 
Elchingen.  He  afterward  rendered  important  service  in  the  Tyrol ;  contributed  much 
to  the  French  successes  of  1806  and  1807;  and  served  in  Spain  with  great  ability  in  1808 
and  1809,  till  he  was  dismissed  by  MasseLj,  the  commander-in-chief,  on  a  dispute  about 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Chanined  by  this,  and  dissatisfied  with  IT^apoleon's  despot- 
iBin,  he  remained  for  some  time  inactive;  but  in  1812  received  the  command  of  the  third 
eorpt  (f  dfmSs,  and  greatly  dlstingulslied  himself  at  Smolensk  and  the  Hoskwa,  in  conse- 

auence  of  which  he  was  created  prince  of  Koskwa.  He  also  displayed  great  abilities  in 
16  French  retreat.  He  had  a  principal  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1818  and  1814,  but 
after  the  capture  of  Paris,  he  urged  the  emperor  to  abdicate,  and  submitted  to  Louis 
XVni.,  who  loaded  him  with  favors.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  Ney  assured 
the  king  of  his  fidelity,  and  was  sent  against  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  4000  men ;  but 
finding  the  emperor  to  be  received  with  general  enthusiasm,  and  his  own  soldiers  to  be 
favorable  to  his  cause,  Ney  went  over  to  his  side.  In  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  com- 
manded the  centre,  and  had  five  horses  shot  under  him.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  family  to  retire  to  Switzerland ;  but  a  costly  Egyptian 
sabre,  the  gift  of  Napolean.  led  to  his  being  suspected  by  an  official,  and  arrested.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason,  and  was  shot  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg 
on  Dec.  7,  1815.  He  left  three  sons,  who  published  his  Memoira  (2  vols.  Par.  18S8). 
Some  believe  that  Ney  was  not  actually  shot,  but  was  allowed  to  escape  to  America, 
where  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  North  Carolina,  under  the  name  of  P,  8.  Ney» 
dying  ht  1846.   See  Weston,  Hittoric  DoadU  astoths  Seeeutioa  of  MaraJial  Ney  (1695). 

■XTKA,  DoKiNioo,  clergymau,  was  bora  about  1689  in  Banda  Oriental,  now  Uru- 
guay, studied  theology  in  Spain,  n  hcre  he  Joined  the  Dominican  oriier,  and  returniog 
to  Amertea,  vas  ordained  priest  at  Santiago,  Cliile*  in  171S.  From  1718  to  1732  he  was 
a  professor  In  tlie  Dominicau  ooUc^  at  Cordova  and  Buenos  Ayrei.  Through  his  in- 
fluence the  Dominican  province  of  Banda  Oriental  was  formed  in  1724.  The  years  froia 
1739  to  1739  were  passed  in  Spain,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  made  r^nt  of  stiidica 
in  the  convent  of  San  Elmo  at  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1787  Neyra  was  chosen  prior  of  the 
convent  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  soon  became  provincial,  and  established  a  seminar}',  imd  in 
1789  went  abroad  to  collect  a  library  and  secure  a  corps  of  teachers.  The  war  with 
Bogland  was  then  In  progress,  and  not  only  was  his  library  c»ptured,  but  he  himself 
waa  obliged  to  remain  in  8)>a!n  till  1748.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled  Onttnaiaatdekt 
mo^ema  provincia  de  San  Agottin  de  Buenot  Ayra. 

KEZ  FES0E8,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Idaho,  bounded  on  the  w.  Iw  Washington ;  drained  by 
the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  and  Lewis  or  Snake  rivers  ;  about  1610  sq.m. ;  pop.  1890,  3847 
with  Chinese.   Co.  seat,  Lewiston. 

KEZ  PESCE8  ZKDIAHB,  or  Sahaftib,  a  tribe  of  Indians  now  on  reservations  In 
western  Idaho  and  Washington.  They  made  a  treaty  with  Capts.  Lewis  and  Clarke 
about  1805.  From  1883  to  1847  a  Christiau  mission  was  maintained  among  them.  Tlw' 
tribe  has  generally  been  friendly  to  tho  whites,  but  has  not  attained  a  h^h  degree  of 
civilization.  In  1864  a  treaty  was  made  by  a  part  of  the  tribe,  now  known  as  trean^ 
Indians,  but  n  large  number  held  out  against  It  and  were  very  often  engaged  in  war  witu 
the  Sioux.  Among  the  reservation  Indians,  missions  have  been  established,  and  books 
have  been  printed  m  their  language,  which  have  many  grammatical  peculiaritiea.  Thcj 
own  targe  droves  of  cattle  and  horses.  There  are  now  about  1,800  Indians  on  the  reeer* 
*3tionB  in  Idaho  and  Washington. 

irOA'KI,  Lakk.  The  existence  of  lakes  in  the  Interior  of  Africa  was  vaguely  known 
as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Herodotus;  and  the  earliest  modem  maps  show  at  least  half  a 
dozen  lai-ge  and  smalt,  one  of  which  is  about  tlie  size,  and  very  nearly  in  the  position  of 
that  shallow  reservoir  of  surface  drainage  which  was  discovered,  or  at  least  flrst  visited^ 
by  aEuropean  in  1849, when  Dr.  livin^one and  Mr.Oswell,whowereawaTeof  itaexlst- 
ence  from  native  report,  reached  Its  shores  by  a  circuitous  route  from  the  Cape  Colony. 
Although  since  ascertained  to  be  of  little  importance  En  the  physhod  gec^raphy  of  these 
regions,  lake  N'gamt  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  In  some  way  conneSea  with  the  larger 
Inland  seas  of  Nyassa,  Victoria  \yanza,  and  Tanganyika.  It  Is  situated  In  lat.  30^  SCr  s. 
and  long.  23^  m'  e.,  at  a  height  of  about  .SOOO  ft.  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
connected  by  a  series  of  sluggish  anastomosing  streams  with  the  river-system  of  the 
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Zambesi ;  its  extent  as  well  aa  depth  varies  with  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  country  to  th«  n. 
of  it,  but  its  average  size  may  be  taken  at  40  m.  long,  by  a  breadth  of  10  and  an  area, 
which  appears  to  be  decreasine,  of  'iffj  sq.  m.  In  1853  lake  N'gaml  was  reached  from 
the  w.  coast  near  WalQsh  Bay  by  the  traveler  Anderson,  and  there  is  now  a  well-beaten 
roote  for  traders  between  these  two  places,  and  a  eonriderable  quantity  of  ivory  and 
ostrich  feathers  are  annually  collected  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake.  The  principal 
characteristics  of  the  region  are  rivers,  with  very  sluggish  current,  and  often  flowing 
in  different  directions  to  and  from  the  lake,  large  salt  pans  and  extensive  dry  flats,  cov- 
ered with  dense  bush,  the  haunt  of  elephants  and  other  large  animals.  The  water  of 
N'gaml  is  generally  fresh,  hut  In  the  dry  season  becomes  brackish.  The  e.  end  is  uiuch 
deeper  than  the  western,  and  it  has  been  Inferred  that  during  the  last  c,  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  lake  have  undergone  m^ri^  alterations.  The  uiief  tributary,  the  Tonke 
or  Ttoge,  coming  from  the  n.w.,  Is  deep,  and  in  June,  July,  and  August  brings  down 
vast  volnmes  of  water.  The  Suga  or  Zouga  is  the  main  outlet,  runs  towards  the  8.e.,, 
and  finally  disappears  in  a  large  salt-marsn. 

VQAK-KnrG-FU,  a  large  and  wealthy  town  of  China,  In  the  province  of  Nganwei.  It 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  great  river  Yang-tze-Klang  100  m.  s.w.  by  w.  of  Wuhy. 
The  surrounding  country  is  highly  cultivated  and  very  densely  peopled.  The  mineral 
riches  of  the  neighborhood  are  also  considerable.  Nsan-Klng  is  a  place  of  busy  trade, 
part  of  the  goods  Intended  for  Nankin  passing  through  the  hands  of  its  merchants. 
The  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  vessels  on  the  river. 

VOAH-WHEI,  or  Nqah-Hoei,  an  Interior  province  of  China ;  bounded  n.e.  by  Klang-sn, 
s.e.  by  Cbekiang,  s.  brClaugsee,  on  the  w.  and  n.w.  by  Honpe  and  Honan;  drtuned 
by  the  Hoai-bo  and  Yang-tze-Kiang  rivers  and  their  tributaries;  48,461  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
20,596,288.  The  surface  Is  mostly  level,  but  broken  to  the  s.  and  w.  by  ranges  of  hills  of 
no  great  elevation.  It  contains  a  number  of  lakes,  of  which  Chan-Huor  Kest  lake  Is  the 
most  important.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  metals.  The  best 
green  tea  In  Chliia  Is  grown  In  the  8.e.  portions  of  this  province.  Inks,  Twmlsh  and  Unr 
terns  are  manufactured. 

VIAOAB&,  a  CO.  In  the  w.  of  New  York  on  lake  Ontario,  traversed  by  the  Kew  York 
Central  and  Hudson  Kiver  railroad  and  branches  and  by  the  Erie  cuial;  604  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '90,  62,491.    Co.  seat,  Lockport. 

VIAOABA,  chief  t.  In  Lincoln  co.,  In  the  Canadian  province  of  Ontario,  Is  situated  on 
lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Niagara,  and  is  distant  by  water  from  Toronto 
36  miles.  Burned  down  in  Dec.,  1813,  by  the  American  gen.  M'Clure  on  his  retreat,  it 
was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  promised  to  be  a  flourishing  town ;  but  Its  trade  has  faUen 
off,  and  it  is  now  best  known  as  a  summer  and  pleasure  resort   Fop.  '91,  1349. 

XIAOABA,  Battijb  ov,  more  frequently  called  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  waa  fought  by 
tiie  falls  of  Niagara  on  the  Canada  sidc^  between  the  British  and  American  forces,  on  July 
86th,  1814.  Oeoenl  Brown,  who  was  encamped  at  Chippewa,  opposite  Buffalo,  with  SOwl 
AmerleanB,  received  Information  about  nooa  that  the  British  genc^,  Drummond.  had 
crossed  tbe  Niagara  at  Queenstown,  and  was  moving  on  the  American  d£pot  of  supplies 
at  pOTt  Schlosaer.  Colonel— afterwards  General— Scott  was  sent  with  1200  men  to  make 
a  demonstration  on  the  enemy's  posts  at  Queenstown,  and  thuadlvert  blm  from  his  pur- 
UMe.  Scott  had  advanced  but  two  miles,  when  he  came  within  sight  of  a  small  party  of 
British.  They  retired  as  the  Americans  approached,  and  about  sunset  a  strong  force  of 
British  under  Gteueral  Riall,  and  a  battery  of  seven  pieces,  were  discov^ed  on  a  wooded 
eminence  at  the  head  of  Lundy's  Lwe,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Niej{aia  I^IU. 
Scott  immediately  sent  word  to  headquarters  for  reinforcements,  and  at  the  same  time 
tent  Major  Jessup  with  the  3Sth  regiment  to  turn.  If  pt^fble,  the  British  left  Scott  Wm- 
self  advanced  through  the  woods,  a  terrible  struggle  ensued,  and  Riidl  and  his  stfdf  were 
captured.  In  the  mean  time  the  main  body  oftroops  under  General  Brown  came  up, 
and  tbe  British  were  also  reinforced,  nod  their  battery  Increased  to  nine  guns.  A  tei^ 
rible  fire  was  kept  up  with  heavy  loss  to  the  Americans,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
dislodge  tbe  British,  if  possible,  from  their  strong  position.  Tbe  assault  was  led  by  two 
regiments,  and  when  they  had  neariy  reached  the  guns  they  were  discovered.  The  first 
regiment  was  driven  back,  but  the  other  under  Scott  pushed  on,  captured  the  guns,  and 
turned  them  on  the  British.  Three  desperate  but  vain  attempts  were  made  by  them  to 
regain  their  lost  position,  and  the  etrirrgle  was  finally  terminated  about  midnight. 
Generals  Drummond  and  Brown,  and  Colonel  Scott  were  all  severely  wounded.  Omng 
to  a  lack  of  horses,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  leave  the  captured  guns,  and  they 
wereeoon  in  possession  of  the  British  again.  The  American  loss  was  748 ;  Ute  British,  878. 

HIAOABA  TAILS,  a  city  in  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.;  on  the  Niagara  river  and  the  Erie, 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Michigan  Central,  tbe  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  the 
Grand  "nimk,  and  other  railroads;  20  miles  n.  of  Buffalo.  It  comprises  the  former 
villages  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Suspension  Bridge,  and  was  chartered  m  1892.  It  Is  the 
seat  of  Niagara  university  (R.  C),  and  De  Veaux  college  (P.  E.),  and  has  several  public 
schools,  business  collie,  public  library,  several  hospitals,  electrical  power  companies, 
flour  and  paper  mills,  planing  mills,  bicycle  factory,  carbide  and  carborundum  works, 
gas  and  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  over  15  churches,  and  several  nationu 
and  state  banks.  There  are  manv  objects  of  historic  and  scenic  interest  SeeNiAOAUA 
RiviR  and  Falls.   Fop.  '00,  village,  5,502;  city,  1892  state  census,  12,638. 

JOASABA  SITSE  ahd  TA££8  received  their  name  fnnn  the  Indians,  in /whose 
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language  the  word  Niagara  means  the  "  thunder  of  water."  A  record  of  a  Toyaee  in 
1585  by  a  French  mariner  named  James  Cartier  contains,  it  is  believed,  the  first  prfnted 
allusion  to  either.  In  1608  tbe  first  map  of  the  district  was  constructed  bv  a  Frenchman 
named  Champlain  ;  and  75  years  later  the  river  and  the  cataract  were  vMted  by  Father 
JBennepin  ana  desoibed  at  itome  length  in  a  book.  Tbe  river  receives  the  waters  of  ^1 
upper  lakes — ^the  Erie,  St.  Clair^  Huron,  Michigan,  Superior,  anda  number  of  smaller 
«nes ;  and  neither  the  snows  of  winter  nor  tbe  evaporation  of  summer,  neither  rains  nor 
drought!,  materially  affect  it.  Its  waters  flow  on,  full  and  clear,  peroetually  the  same, 
with  the  exception  that  about  once  every  seven  years  they  have  a  n^ual  rise  and  fall, 
which  is  attributed  to  some  undiscoverM  disturbance  that  affects  lake  Erie.  On  issuing 
from  lake  Erie  it  is  three^uarters  of  a  mile  broad ;  but  as  it  flows  on,  It  becomes  several 
miloa  wide,  making  room  for  a  number  of  Islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Gnuid  island, 
is  13  m.  long,  and  from  8  to  7  broad.  At  the  foot  of  Grand  island,  which  reaches 
within  \\  m.  of  tbe  falls  of  Niagara,  the  river  is  contracted  to  a  breadth  of  %i  m.,  and 
grows  narrower  as  it  proceeds.  By  this  and  by  tbe  descent  In  tbe  channel,  which  is 
about  60  ft.  in  tbe  mile  above  tbe  falls,  are  produced  tbe  swift  currents  known  as  tbe 
BapidM,  in  which  the  river,  notwithstanding  its  great  depth,  is  perpetiially  white 
with  foam.  At  tbe  falls,  which  are  23  m.  from  lake  Erie,  tbe  river  is  divided  by  an 
island  containing  about  76  acres,  called  Qoat  island ;  but  In  cooaequence  of  a  bend 
in  tiie  channel,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  water  is  sent  down  by  tbe  Canadian 
side.  Oo  this  aide,  therefore,  is  tbe  grander  cataract  which  has  been  named  the 
Hor»6tho6  fail,  but  no  longer  bears  the  name  appropriately,  as  the  precipice  has  been 
worn  from  a  curved  into  a  somewhat  angular  shape.  This  process  of  wearing  away' 
goes  on  gradually  still,  and  Table  Rock,  once  a  striking  feature  of  the  Canadian  bank, 
has  wbolTy  disappearea.  Ttie  Horseshoe  fall  is  above  800  yds.  In  breadth,  and  about 
158  ft.  in  height.  The  water  is  so  deep  that  it  retains  its  green  color  for  some  dis- 
tance below  the  brow  of  the  precipice;  and  it  rushes  over  with  such  force  timt  it  is 
thrown  about  SO  ft.  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  One  may  thus,  having  donned  an  oil- 
^n  dress,  enter  two  or  three  yards  behind  the  curved  sheet  of  water ;  but  the  spray  is 
so  blinding,  the  din  so  deafening,  and  the  current  of  air  so  strong,  that  it  requires  a 
tolerably  calm  nerve  and  firm  foot.  The  separation  caused  by  Qoat  island  loaves  a 
;laree  wall  of  rock  between  the  Canadian  and  American  falls,  the  latter  being  again 
divided  by  an  islet  at  a  short  distance  from  Goat  island.  This  fall  is  from  8  to  10  ft. 
higher  ttian  the  Horseshoe,  but  only  atwut  220  yds.  broad.  A  little  above  the  fall  the 
-  channel  Is  divided  by  Bath  island,  which  Is  connected  bridges  with  Cleat  Island  ud 
tile  American  shore.  A  small  tower,  approached  fmn  wat  uland,  formerly  stood  on 
a  rock  over  the  brow  of  the  Horseshoe  fall ;  and  from  this  the  finest  view  on  the 
'American  side  could  be  obtnioed,  the  Table  rock  on  the  Canadian  side  giving  the  com- 
pletest  view  of  the  entire  cataract.  The  fulls  can  also  be  seen  from  below  on  both  sides, 
and  every  facility  is  given  for  viewing  them  from  all  the  best  points,  while  magnificent 
hotels,  Canadian  and  American,  offer  their  inducements  to  the  tourist  to  stay  tul  he  has 
received  the  full  influence  of  the  scenery.  The  river  is  crossed  about  300  or  800  yds. 
below  the  falls,  wliere  it  is  1300  yds.  broad.  The  current  is  lessened  for  about  a  mile, 
bLrt  increases  again  as  the  channel  becomes  narrower  and  the  descent  greater.  Between 
8  and  4  m.  below  the  falls,  a  stratum  of  rock  runs  across  the  direct  course  of  the  river, 
which,  after  forming  a  vast  circular  basin,  with  an  Impassable  whirlpool,  is  forced 
away  at  right  angles  to  its  old  channel.  At  Niagara  Falls  city  a  remarkable  piece  of 
engineering  work  has  been  completed,  by  means  of  a  hydraolic  canal  and  a  gKat  tonnel 
that  cost  about  $4,000,000^  for  the  paipose  of  utilizing  the  power  of  t£e  ^Is  for 
manutefiturlng. 

From  ihe  foot  of  the  falls  to  Lewlston,  a  distance  of  7  m.,  the  river  descends  104  ft., 
running  between  pcrpendicalar  walls  860  ft.  high  ;  then  the  height  of  tiie  chasm  grad- 
ually diminishes  tlie  next  7  m.,  and  during  the  remainder  of  its  course  to  lake  Ontario, 
until  it  is  only  about  25  feet.  It  has  long  been  a  theory  with  geologists  that  this  deep 
chasm,  and  consequently  the  gigantic  cataract,  lias  been  mt^e  by  the  action  of  the 
water  on  the  limestone  strata  through  countless  ages.  Originally,  It  is  believed,  the  falta 
,were  simplv  from  the  plateau  that  overlooks  lake  Ontario  at  Lewlston.  Within  the 
abort  period  even  of  less  tiian  a  hundred  years  many  changes  have  occuiTed  that  aro 
■Ignlflcant  In  connection  with  this  opiDion.  In  1818  large  parts  of  the  edge  of  the  preci- 

{>ice  on  the  American  side  of  tbe  falls  broke  down ;  in  I8S^  fragme&te  descended  from 
he  Horseshoe  falls ;  and  since  1855  severd  other  pieces  have  broken  away.  An  aUe  re- 
port of  Prof.  James  Hall,  in  1843,  for  the  state  geological  surv^,  also  shows  that  Uie 
falls  at  that  time  were  different  in  important  respects  from  the  description  given  of 
them  by  Father  Hennepin,  who  described  a  third  fail  from  the  Canadian  side  towsrd 
the  e.,  facing  the  line  of  the  main  fall,  and  caused  by  a  great  rock  that  turned  the  divid- 
ed current  in  this  direction.  Sir  Charles  Lyell— in  whose  work.  TrawsU  in  North 
America,  may  be  found  the  most  complete  accounts  of  Niagara— estimated  that  the  falls 
wear  away  aboat  one  foot  of  the  precipice  every  year,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
annual  displacement  of  1,500,000  cubic  feet  of  rock.  Other  scientists  have  estimated  the 
displacement  at  about  half  an  inch  of  the  falls  every  five  years.  Dr.  JuHus  Pohlman 
believes  that  the  falls  cut  their  way  back  from  a  point  about  the  present  Whirlpool  Bar 
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pids,  showing  that  between  the  surr^  of  1841  and  1886  the  HoneBhoe  Falls  toeeded 
486  fe^  or  at  the  rate  of  nine  feet  a  year. 

The  great  maelstrom  called  the  Whirlpool,  some  distance  below  the  falls,  ezdtee 
^uch  Interftst.  Its  depths  are  unknown ;  a  thousand  feet  of  cord  was  found  too  short 
to  reach  its  bottom.  All  the  water  pouring  over  the  falls  posses  through  the  Whirlpool 
and  flows  on  and  out  through  the  canon.  Authorities  state  that  at  one  time  the  falls 
were  here  and  during  thousands  of  years  excavated  the  whirlpool.  The  ground  about 
the  falls  have  lost  much  of  their  beauty  by  the  destruction  of  timber  and  the  building 
of  UDsi^tly  mills.  In  1878  Lord  Dufferin,  then  g0T,-gen,  of  Canada,  conferred  w)£ 
Got.  Bobinson  of  K.  Y.,  In  regard  to  taking  measures  to  form  an  international  park 
about  Kiagara.  Got.  Bobinson  in  his  message  to  the  Y.  legislature,  1879,  urged 
some  action  in  the  mMter.  By  resolution  the  commissioners  of  the  state  survey  were 
cliarged  to  investigate  the  question.  Tlicy  found  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  restore 
the  scenery  about  the  falls  to  its  natural  aspect  by  clearing  away  the  buildings  from  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  100  to  800  ft.  broad  and  a  mile  long,  and  planting  it  with  trees 
whidt  would  screen  from  view  the  buildings  of  the  village ;  a  map  was  made  showing 
what  lands  should  be  taken  for  tlie  purpose.  An  act  providing  for  the  selection  and 
appropriation  of  the  lauds  was  framed,  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate,  1880,  Friends 
of  the  measure  succeeded,  however,  in  kee^ng  alive  public  Interest  in  the  matter,  and  a 
Bocle^  waa  organized,  called  the  Niagara  Fallg  assoc.,  through  whose  efforts  the  de- 
feated bill  was  again  brought  before  the  legislature  and  passed,  1883.  A  commission 
was  empowered  to  proceed  to  condemn  through  the  courts  the  lands  needed,  which 
adopted  in  the  main  the  plan  before  proposed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  state 
survey.  The  lands  selected  were  surveyed  and  appraised  at  avaluation  of  $1,488,429.50. 
A  bill- appropriating  this  sum  was  passed,  1885,  which  declares  that  the  lands  are  pur- 
chased by  the  state,  that  tb^  may  tie  restored  to  and  preserved  in  a  state  of  nature ; 
4ttd  that  every  part  of  them  shall  be  forever  free  of  access  to  all  mankind.  Following 
these  directions,  the  lands  were,  with  form  and  ceremony,  transferred  to  the  state,  188&. 
The  reservation  on  the  Canadian  side  compriBes  154  acres,  which  cost  $436,818,  and 
was  formally  opened  in  18S8.  At  Xiagara  Falls  city,  where  a  number  of  railroads  are 
concentrated,  the  river  ts  crossed  by  a  steel  suspension  bridge,  built  to  replace  the  origi- 
nal one  (1886)  which  was  destroyed  by  a  gale  In  1886;  by  a  cantilever  railroad  bricwe, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  built  in  1883;  audbyasteel  suspension  bridge* 
north  of  the  cantilever,  carrying  rattnml  tracks,  a  roadway,  and  footways. 

HIABE,  Bo*  brachieherot,  ihe  wild  ox  or  buffalo  of  tropical  Weatem  Africa,  is  in  size 

and  weiglit  about  equal  to  the  smaller  breeds  of  British  oxen,  but  of  greater  strength.  The 
head  is  rather  small,  the  muzzle  black,  the  ears  long  and  ixunled,  and  fringed  with  beau- 
tiful silky  liair,  several  inches  long.  The  boms  ore  10  or  12  in.  long,  curved  tmckwards, 
and  sharply  pointed.  The  animul  is  gracefully  proportioned,  having  nothing  of  tlie 
clumsiness  of  the  common  buffalo.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  thin  red  hair. 
The  tail  is  tufted  at  the  extremity  witti  black  hair  several  in.  long.  Herds  of  these  oxen 
were  seen  by  Du  Cbsillu  in  the  open  or  prairie  lands  to  the  s.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ogobai.  They  are  shy  and  fierce;  if  wounded,  they  turn  upon  the  hunter  with  terrible 
fun-.  No  attempt  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  to  domesticate  this  animal,  wldch  la 
protHibly  very  capable  of  it,  and  nught  be  found  more  suitable  than  other  oxen  for  warm 
climates. 

KIAS,  an  important  island  belon^ng  to  Holland,  lies  to  the  w.  of  Sumatra,  in  0°  18' 
54'—!''  85'  n.  lat.,  and  97°— 98°  e.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  2100  sq.  miles.  In 
1657,  when  the  Dutch  took  complete  possession  of  the  island,  the  population  was  reck- 
oned at  170,000.  Tliere  are  several  places  where  ships  can  anchor  and  take  in  provis- 
ions, water,  etc.  On  the  e.  coast  is  the  village  of  Nios,  and  on  the  w.  Silorongan^. 
Little  idanda  and  coral  reefs  lie  here  and  there  on  the  coast,  which  in  some  places  la 
steep,  while  mountain-chains  ran  from  the  8.c.  to  the  north-west.  There  is  a  greater 
breadth  of  excellent  farming-grouni^  than  the  population,  reduced  by  internal  wars  and 
the  exportation  of  slaves,  can  properly  cultivate.  They  grow  rice,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas, 
tobacco,  Busar-canes,  etc.,  and  ndse  large  quantities  of  pepper.  Cattle  and  horses 
have  been  imported,  and  they  pay  great  attention  to  the  raising  of  pigs  and  fowls, 
Formerly,  aliout  500  Kiassers  were  carried  away  annually  as  slaves  to  Batavia  and  other 

E laces,  but  this  traffic  has  been  in  a  great  measure  suppressed.  Its  present  population 
I  between  200,000  and  260,000. 
The  NIassers  are  of  the  Malay  race,  but  fairer  than  the  Malays  usually  are.  They 
are  gentle,  sober,  and  peaceful,  remarkably  ingenious  in  handicraft,  ornamenting  tlieir 
houses  with  wood-carvings,  forging  arms,  etc.  The  women  labor  In  the  fields,  the  chil- 
dren weave  mats,  while  the  men  look  after  the  live-stock,  and  hunt  the  deer  and  wild 
swioe.  They  worship  a  superior  deity,  and  fear  a_powerful  one,  who  pursues  them  if 
they  do  evli.  Polygamy  is  permitted,  but  is  rare.  The  gift  to  the  bride's  family  is  from 
60  to  500  dollars.  Divorce  is  not  allowed,  and  adulteiy  is  punished  by  the  death  of 
both  parties.  Dead  bodies  are  placed  in  coffins  above  the  ground,  and  creepers  and 
flowering  shrubs  planted,  which  speedily  grow  up  and  cover  them.  Trade  is  on  the 
increase.— See  Malayan  ifiarellavien,  vol,  ii.;  Met  EUand  Niaa^  doorS..  J.  Domis;  Craw- 
ford's Dacrwtive  IHaimutry  (London,  185«);  Tydmivrm  voor  NetL  Indit  (1854,  I860):  B. 
Hodlgllonl,      Viaggio  a  NioM  (Milan,  1890),  etc. 
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VIABflA.  SceNTAsaA. 

HIBBT,  AsTONio,  a  RumaQ  archieologist  of  high,  celebrity,  was  b.  Id  1792.  He  wu 
one  of  those  who,  following  in  the  footstepa  of 'fflnckelmaDn,  made  an  elaborately 
minute  investigation  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  their  special  atudy.  The  flnt  woricthst 
made  him  known  was  his  trunslation  of  Pausaniaa,  with  antiquarian  and  critical  notes. 
In  1830  he  was  appointed  professor  of  arclueoiogy  In  the  university  of  Rome.  In  the 
some  year  appeared  his  edition  of  Nardini's  Bama  Antiea;  and  in  1837-88,  his  learned 
and  admirable  Analm  StoTKotopograjico-antiquaria  delta  euria  de  ConionU  di  Roma,  to 
which  was  added  (1838-40)  a  description  of  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Among  his  other 
writings,  may  be  mentionol  his  La  Mura  di  Roma  diaegnate  da  Oell,  anda large  num- 
ber of  valuable  treatises  on  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches, 
the  circus  of  Caracalla,  the  temple  of  Fortuna  at  Preeneste,  the  graves  of  the  Horatii  and 
the  CariattU.  etc.  Nibby  d.  Dec.  89.  1839. 

KI'SZLWOEHLtEO,  or  '  A'i^unffe  Not,'  aathe  words  are  written  in  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts, is  one  of  the  most  finished  specimens  of  the  genuine  epic  of  Qermaoy  belonging 
to  the  middle  ages.  There  exist  twenty  more  or  less  ptrfect  manuscript  copies  of  this 
curious  poem,  the  eariiiist  of  which  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  from  which 
period  till  the  middle  of  the  I6th  c.  it  enjoyed  the  greatest  iMpulartty  among  Germans  of 
all  classes.  Nothing  certain  is  Icnown  of  the  author  or  authors  of  the  work  beyond  the 
fact,  that  it  was  put  into  its  present  form  by  a  wandering  minstrel  in  'Austria  about  or 
prior  to  the  year  1210,  which  b  the  dale  of  the  oldest  accredited  manuscript.  According 
to  W.  Qrimm  and  Laclunan's  critical  analysis  of  the  poem,  it  is  in  itself  a  compilation  irf 
pre-existing  songs  and  rhapsodies,  strung  together  Into  one  whole  upon  a  plan  remark- 
able for  its  grand  simplicity,  although  leas  skill  is  shown  in  some  instances  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  several  parts  are  connected.  In  tlie  more  autlientic  manuscripts  the 
poem  consists  of  only  twenty  parts,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  latter  portions  of  the 
epic,  which  are  glveo  only  in  some  of  the  texts,  as  that  of  St.  Qall,  are  the  composition 
Ot  later  compilers.  The  epic  cvde  embraced  in  the  Nibelungenlied  may  be  mom  spec- 
ially regarded  as  the  fusion  of  tue  history  of  the  mythical  people,  called  in  the  poem  the 
Nibelungen,  with  Sve  leading  groups  of  myths,  in  which  are  incorporated  the  adventures 
of  some  of  the  most  universally  popular  personages  belon^ng  to  tJie  setni-historic  myths 
of  mediaeval  Germftn  folk-lore,  as,  for  instance,  the  hero  Siegfried  with  his  mantle  of 
invisibility,  and  the  lovely  Icelandic  heroine  Brunhilt;  King  Gtlnther  of  Burgundy,  and 
his  fair  sister,  Krieml)iU,  the  wife  of  Siegfried;  Haco  of  Norway,  Dietrich  (Theodoric 
the  great  king  of  tlie  Ostrogoths)  of  Berne  (Verona),  and  Etzel  (Attila),  king  of  the  Huns. 
The  loves  aud  feuds,  and  the  stormy  lives  and  viulcnt  deaths  these  national  heroes 
and  heroines,  are  skillfully  intertwined  in  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  arUstlcally  made  to 
center  round  the  mythical  treasure  of  the  Nilwlungen,  which,  after  the  murder  of  Sieg- 
fried, who  had  brought  it  from  the  far  north,  is  secretly  buried  by  his  murderer  Haco 
beneath  the  Rhine,  where  it  still  remains.  The  pncm,  in  its  rude  but  strict  versification, 
tells  the  tale  of  Kriemfailt's  vengeance  for  her  husband's  death  with  a  passionate  earnest- 
ness tliat  carries  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  with  it,  until  the  interest  culminates  in  the 
catastrophe  of  the  fierce  battle  between  the  Burgundlans  and  Huns  at  the  court  of  Etzel, 
whose  hand  Kriemhilt  has  accepted,  the  better  to  accomplish  her  purp(»es  of  revenge. 
The  tale  of  horrors  fitly  closes  with  the  murder  of  Kriemhilt  herself,  after  she  has 
satisfied  her  vengeance  by  slaying  with  Si(^ried's  sword  his  munlercr  Haco.  This 
tale,  which  seemed  to  echo  back  the  clash  of  arms  and  strife  of  passion  which  char- 
acterized the  early  periods  of  German  history,  kept  a  firm  hold  on  the  imaginations  of 
the  people  till  the  taste  for  polemic  writings,  fostered,  if  not  created,  at  the  period  of  the 
reformation,  caused  tliis  as  well  as  many  other  treasures  of  folk-lore  to  be  almost  lost 
sight  of  and  forgotten.  Attention  was  again,  however,  drawn  to  it  in  tlie  18th  c,  by  the 
publication  of  detached  portions  of  the  poem  by  Bodmer,  Criemkilden-Baebe  (Zurich, 
1751),  and  by  MQllcr  in  his  Siimmlung  deutseher  Qediehte  aua  dem  12-l^Jakrh.  (Berlin, 
1782);  but  it  was  not  until  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  value  of  the  woit  in  an 
historical  and  philological  point  of  virw  was  recognized.  Laclimnnn  made  known  the 
result  of  his  investigations  in  1826.  His  views  were  supported  by  MOllenhoff  and  Rieger 
(1856).  Iloltzmann  (1854),  on  the  other  band,  nasrrtod  that  the  longest  version  is  the 
more  ancient,  and  was  followed  by  Zamcke.  Hermann,  and  Fischer.  Pfeifter  tried,  in 
1862,  to  prove  that  the  author  o'f  the  present  Nibcliinjjenlied  was  the  Austrian  Von 
KOrenberg  (circa  1140).  See  Paul's  statement  of  tlie  case  in  Vie  A'ieMvngenfrage  (1877). 
AH  the  manuscripts  in  the  Nibelungenlied  comprise  another  poem  under  the  liUe  of  JMe 
Klage,  which  treats  of  the  burial  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  tiie  confiict  at  Etzel's  court, 
and  the  laments  which  were  comnoRctl  in  commemoration  of  that  event.  It  is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Nibelungenlied.  and,  like  it,  the  work  of  an  unknown  auUior.  Acritl- 
cal  analysis  of  the  Nibelungenlied  will  be  found  in  Carlyle's  MmeUaTuota  Mtaaf/t 

mCS'A.    See  NiCK. 

HICABA'OUA,  a  republic  of  Centml  America,  hounded  on  the  n.  by  the  republic  of 
Honduras  on  the  e.  by  the  Ciirriiiean  sea.  on  the  s.  bv  Hie  republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
on  the  w.  by  the  Pacific ;  lat.  10*  45'  to  15"  n. ;  long.  88*  20'  to  87°  »r;  area,  about  49,200 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '95,  380,000,  or  including  uncivilized  Indians,  420,000.  Nicaragua  Is  tra* 
versed  by  two  ranges  of  monnulns^he  western  which  follows  the  direction  of  the 
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ooast-llne,  «t  a  distance  of  from  10  to  ao  tn.  from  the  Pacific:  and  the  eastern  (a  part  of 
the  great  range  of  the  CordllleraB),  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  sends  off  several 
spurs  towuxla  the  Caribbean  sea.  The  former  is  generally  high  and  volcanic,  but  sinks 
at  times  almost  to  the  level  of  the  plains.  Between  the  two  ranees  lies  a  great  interior 
bailn,  containing  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  (q.  v.)  and  HanMoa.  The  princQial  rivers  are 
the  Bio  Coco,  or  Segovia,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  Between  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua; the  Escondldo,  or  Blewnelds;  and  the  San  Juan,  all  of  which  flow  Into  the 
Caribbean  sea.  The  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  is  called  the  Mosquito  coast.  The 
country  is  In  many  places  densely  wooded — the  most  valuable  trees  neing  mahogany, 
logwood,  Nicaragua  wood,  cedar,  and  Brazil  wood.  The  pastures  are  splendid,  and 
support  vast  herds  of  caUle.  The  chief  products  are  sugarcane  (softer  ana  juicier  than 
the  Asiatic  variety),  cacao,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  maize  and  rice,  with  neariy 
all  the  tmlts,  etc.,  of  the  tropics— plantains,  bananas,  tomatoes,  bread-fruit,  arrowroot, 
citrons,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  pineapples,  guavas,  etc.  The  chief  vegetable  exports 
are  sarsaparilla,  aloes,  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  copal,  gum-arabic,  caoutchouc,  etc.  The 
northern  part  of  Nicaragua  is  rich  in  minerals — gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead — but 
the  mines  are  not  so  carefully  worked  now  as  under  the  Spaniards.  The  incessant 
political  distractions  of  the  country  have  notoriously  all  but  destroyed  the  material  pn»- 
peritr  of  the  country.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  seat  of  government  Is  Managua,  with*  27,000  inhabitants ;  the  laivest  town  and 
former  capital  Is  St.  Leon,  with  a  population  of  34,000.  The  town  of  Nicaragua  has  a 
pop.  of  10,000  to  12,000.    There  are  01  m.  of  railroad,  which  cost  $2,700,000. 

In  1603  Columbus  saw  the  coast  of  N.,  but  the  Spanhirds  first  ent^vd  the  country  In  1621 
under  Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila,  and  it  was  conquered  by  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  the  governor 
of  Panama  in  1522.  In  1^1 — the  great  year  of  revolution  In  Central  America — it  threw 
off  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  after  a  desperate  and  bloody  struggle,  secured  its  Independ- 
ence by  the  help  of  the  "liberals"  of  San  Salvador.  Nicaragna  In  1624  "became  the 
second  state  in  Uie  federal  republic  of  Central  America,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  in  1889  became  an  independent  republic.  In  1847-48  a  dispute  broke  out  between 
Nicaiwua  and  Great  Britain  about  the  Mosquito  coast,  which  led  to  some  hoatilities,  and 
was  onfy  finally  settled  in  1800.  Meanwhile,  in  1865,  a  dvll  war  had  broken  out  between 
tiw  soiled  " conservailves "  and  ''liberals,"  which  resulted  In  the  victory  of  the 
latter,  who  were,  however,  obliged  to  call  In  the  help  of  the  since  notorious  Col.  WUUam 
Walker  (see  Fiubustebs).  In  1894  the  so^lied  Mosquito  BflMTve  was  reincorporated 
Into  the  republic  by  voluntary  resolution  of  the  Indians. 

By  the  constitution  of  Aug.  19,  1868,  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  is  governed  by  a 
president,  who  Is  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  holds  office  for  four  years.  There 
are  two  legislative  chambers— the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  liberty  ot 
•peech  and  of  the  press  exists,  but  Is  not  absolutely  guaranteed.  The  Ronoan  Catholic 
religion,  however,  Is  the  only  one  yubtidy  tol»ated,  but  the  services  of  other  religions 
bodies  may  be  privately  performed. 

MIOABA'OVA,  Lake  (native  Cocibolea),  a  sheet  of  fresh  water  in  the  republic  of.  the 
same  name,  110  m.  long,  and  from  30  to  50  broad.  Its  elevation  above  the  Taclfic,  from 
which  it  U  separated  by  a  low  range  of  hills.  Is  little  more  than  100  feet. 

HIOABA'OVA,  or  Ri'vab,  a  t.,  cap.  of  the  department  of  Nicaragna,  Central  America, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  Nicaragua,  00  m.  B.B.e.  from  Managua.  Pop.  10,000  to 
12,000. 

nOAS&'GVA  BHIF-CAKAL.  (For  its  history  up  to  1689  see  iKTBBOCKAinc  Ship- 
Canal.)  Tht!  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company  wasln  1896  executing  the  project 
imder  contract  with  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  the  original  charter  company.  On 
Oct.  8, 1S89,  Nicaragua  formally  recognized  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  construction,  and 
in  September,  1890,  appointed  a  commission  to  see  that  the  comjMiny  held  to  the  conces- 
sion, which  required  tne  spending  of  at  least  $2,000,000  within  the  last  year  of  the  second 
term.  Accordmg  to  the  surveys  made  In  the  first  term  of  two  and  one-half  years,  the 
entire  length  of  the  canal  route  is  160.5  miles.  The  highest  level  is  Lake  Nicaragua,  100 
ft.  above  sea  level,  which  is  reached  by  meaus  of  three  locks  on  each  side.  The  bottom 
width  of  the  canal  Is  to  be  from  80  to  120  ft.,  and  the  upper  width  from  80  to  288  ft., 
while  the  depth  is  to  vary  only  between  28  and  30  ft.  Of  the  total  route  142  m.  are 
included  in  the  river  San  Juan,  the  artificial  basins  and  the  lake,  while  the  entire  length 
of  the  summit  level  reach  is  161  miles,  for  which  distance  vessels  may  proceed  rapidly. 
The  whole  estimated  cost  of  the  canal  Is  $90,000,000,  not  Includli^  commissions, 
bankers*  fees,  and  Interest  during  tJie  construction.  If  the  tonnage  rates  in  force  on  the 
Suez  ciual  are  charged,  a  total  revenue  of  $17,500,000  will  probably  acmie.  The  esti- 
mated time  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  Is  six  years. 

nOASTBO,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Calabrle,  Is  most  beautifully  situated 
w.  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  margin  of  the  coast  plains,  and  commanding  views  of  the 
•ea,  16  m.  w.n.w.  of  Catanzaro.  It  Is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  There  are  hot  springs 
In  the  vicinity.    Pop.  about  10,800. 

nOCOLA  raUXO,  a  distinguished  sculptor  of  Pisa,  to  the  influence  of  whose  works 
the  rise  or  restoration  of  sculpture  in  connection  with  Gothic  architecture  is  mainly 
attributable.  There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
between  1205  and  1207.  He  was  bom  at  Pisa  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the 
son  of  one  Pietro  da  Siena,  a  notary.  His  earliest  work  is  supposed  to  be  the  "Deposi- 
tion/* over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  favade  of  the  cathedral  at  Lucca,  dated  1287.  He 
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worked  on  the  principle  of  atudying  nature,  modiSed  or  corrected  by  the  ideal  of 
antique  sculpture;  ana  it  ia  said  that  ne  first  adopted  this  principle  from  the  sculpture 
on  an  ancient  sarcophi^^  brought  from  Greece  in  the  ships  of  Pisa;  but,  though 
most  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Greek  sculpture  were  not  discovered  till  long  after 
Nlccola^B  time,  he  must  liare  had  an  ommrtunity  of  studyliuf  many  important  remains 
on  the  various  classic  ruins  with  which  Italy  abounds.  This  sculptor's  reputation 
Is  supported  by  three  important  works,  which  remain  and  are  still  admired  for  their 
excellence — the  pulpit  of  tne  baptistery  at  Pisa,  the  "  area  "  or  shrine  of  St.  I>(HDinic  for 
the  church  of  that  saint  at  Bologna,  and  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  at  Siena.  The  first 
of  these  was  finished  in  1260,  and  is  reckoned  the  most  el^ant  pulpit  in  Italy.  It  ts  of 
white  marble,  slx-4ided,  supported  by  seven  ^orinthian  columns,  and  adorned  with  five 
bas-reiiefs  of  subjects  from  the  New  Testament.  The  second  work,  the  '^arca"  of  St. 
Dominic,  is  one  of  even  greater  extent.  It  is  composed  of  six  latve  bas-reliefs,  delin- 
eating the  six  principal  events  in  the  legend  of  San  Domenito  and  Is  ornamented  with 
statues  of  our  Savior,  the  vlr^n,  and  the  four  doctors  of  the  church.  The  operculum 
'or  lid  was  added  about  200  years  afterwarda.  The  subjects  on  the  pulpit  at  Siena,  the 
tliird  of  these  works,  are  tiie  same  as  those  on  that  at  Fisa,  with  the  substitiitiou  of  tlie 
"Flight  into  Egypt" and  the  " Massacre  of  the  lunocents"  for  the  "Presentation";  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  concluding  composition,  the  "Last  Judgment."  In  these  com- 
podtions  Uiere  is  great  felicity  of  invention  and  grouping,  truth  of  expression,  and  gnoo 
in  the  attitudes  and  dmperies;  and  in  tUat  of  the  "  Last  Judgment  the  boldness  dia- 
played  in  the  naked  figures,  twisted  and  contorted  into  every  imaginable  attitude,  la 
wonderful,  and  evinces  tlie  skill  with  which  Niccola  drew  on  the  antique  and  on 
nature.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  degree  of  confusion  or  ovorfullnees  in 
the  grouping,  and  that  the  lieads  of  his  figures  are  often  large  in  proportion  to  the  bodies ; 
faults  incidental  to  all  early  efforts.  In  tins  liist  work  it  appears  by  the  contract  for  ita 
execution  that  Niccola  was  assisted  byhisscliolnrs  LapoandAmolfo,  and  his  son  Giovannit 
and  this  accounts  for  a  certain  feebleness  that  may  be  observed  In  portions  of  it.  He  died 
at  Pisa  in  1^8,  and  was  buried  In  the  Campo  Santo.  Kiccola's  Influence  on  art 
extended  widely ;  his  pupils  A.motfo  and  Lapo  executed  numerous  works  at  Rome,  Siena, 
and  other  cities.  His  son  and  heir  in  reputation,  though  not  his  equal  in  talent,  Giovanni 
Pisano.  was  constantly  engaged  on  works  of  importance;  in  Pisa,  where  the  Campu 
Santo  (for  lie  was  also  an  oi-cuitect)  was  ei'ected  from  iiis  designs;  in  Naples,  which  he 
visited  on  the  invitation  of  Charles  I.  of  Aoiou;  at  Arezzo,  where  he  executed  the  marble 
shrine  of  St.  Douato  for  the  cathedral ;  at  Orvieto,  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  fotceraia  of  the 
Duomo,  by  mnuy  ascribed  to  Niccola,  being  by  him;  at  Pistoja,  where  he  executed  the 
pulpit,  etc.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained;  It  was  probably  about 
After  Giovanni's  death  the  Pisan  school  split  into  two  principal  branches,  Floreuce  and 
Siena;  that  of  Naples  may  also  be  reckon^  a  branch,  from  the  influence  exercised  over 
it  by  Giovanni. — Andrea  Pisano,  tlie  ablest  of  Giovanni's  pupils,  was  called  to  Florence 
to  execute  in  mnrble  the  statues,  bas-reliefs,  etc.,  designed  by  Giotto  in  ornamenting  the 
cathedral  of  3.  Maria  del  Fiore,  then  in  course  of  erection.  The  talent  he  displayed 
soon  raised  him  tp  a  high  position  and  important  employment  He  executed  numerous 
statues  for  the  facade  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  bronze  gate  for  the  baptistery,  of  veiy great 
ex<»l]ence.  This  gate  still  exists,  along  with  the  later  and  still  more  celebrated  gates  of 
Ghiljerti.  Under  the  influence  of  Giollo's  genius  lie  became  completely  Qiottesque  In 
thought  and  style;  and  his  works  bear  so  distinctly  the  impress  of  that  master-mind 
that  the  desicn  of  miiny  of  them,  and  particularly  the  baptistery  gate,  are  ascribed  to 
Giotto.  He  died  In  1349,  aged  79.  See  Vasarl;  Christian  Art,  by  lord  Lindsay;  Agin- 
court,  Dwaia  Memorie  Isloriche ;  Rosinl,  Sloria,  etc.;  Cicognara  (torn.  I.),  JHonumenli 
Sepo/erati  della  Toaeana. 

KlOOOXm,  Giovanni  BATriSTA,  a  disUnguiahed  Italian  poet,  was  b.  In  1782,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pisa,  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family.  Niccolini's  first  literary  ^orts 
were  full  of  hi^h  promise  of  the  classical  and  antique  beauties  which  dhanusterize  Lia 
finest  compositions,  and  in  1810  he  was  crowned  by  the  Crusca  academy.  Tlirongh  the 
influence  of  the  queen  of  Etruria  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  where  he  delivered  to  the  young  artists  lectures  on  history  and  mythology  ;  but  oh 
the  fall  of  the  Bonaparte  sovereigns  (his  post  was  withdrawn  from  the  poet  In  1805 
tlie  grand  duke  Ferdinand  appointed  him  librarian  in  the  Pitti  Palwe,  an  ofilce  he 
resigned  in  order  to  escape  the  servility  of  court  d^ndence.  By  the  death  of  a  relatire 
he  acquired  wealth  and  the  power  of  exclusive!^  devotiuE  himself  to  literature,  and 
published  several  much-admired  cssave  and  lectures:  and  in  1837  appeared  his  noUe 
work  Antonio  Fbscarini.  In  1836  Nfccolini  published  anonymously  nis  best  poem — 
Arnaldo  da  Brema—Rnd  nothing  finer  has  been  written  in  modem  Italian,  whether  it  be 
viewed  as  a  classical  creation,  full  of  life  and  poetry,  or  as  a  work  of  glowing  patriotism. 
Ni(x;olini  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  fame  and  honors  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  died  at  FIot- 
ence  in  1661. 

HICZ,  or  Ntc^,  formerly  a  city  of  Bitliynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  lake  Ascania.  It  was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt  (for  an  olden  town  had  existed  on 
its  site),  by  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Philip  (816  b.c.).  and  received  the  name  of  Antigoneia, 
wbicli  LysimachuB  changed  to  Nlcaea,  in  honor  of  lils  wife.  It  was  a  handsome  town, 
aid  of  great  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Bomanand  Byzantine  emperors;  all  the 
streets  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  flrom  a  magnificent  monument  IMhe  centec 
the  four  gates  of  the  mty  were  visible.   It  Is  famous  in  eccledg^^^^^p^i^pQ^^^ 
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couDcUs  held  In  ib— the  first  and  Berenth  ecumenical  councils.  The  Fiubt  Cons  oil  of 
Nice  was  held  825  a.d,,  iind  was  ooaTeoed  by  tlie  emperor  CouBtantine,  in  concert, 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  historians,  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  the  questions  raised  in  tlie  Arian  controversy.  (For  details  of  tlie  proceedings, 
so  far  as  rmnU  Alius,  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  Auua.)  The  supporters  of  Arius  at 
first  are  sala  to  hare  numbered  upwards  of  twenty;  bq^t  nltimately  the  decree  condemn- 
ing him  was  subscribed  by  tbe  wtiole  body  of  the  council,  tbe  number  of  dissentients 
being,  according  to  the  highest  computation,  only  five,  while  the  most  probable  account 
reduces  it  to  two.  The  Nioene  Creed  adopted  in  this  council  forms  tfae  subject  of  a 
separate  article.  In  addition  to  theArtan  question  the  council  of  Nice  also  deliberated  on 
a  schism,  called  the  Meletian  schism,  which  at  that  time  divided  the  churcli  of  Egypt, 
and  the  particulars  of  which  have  formed  a  subject  of  recent  cootroversy.  The  decree 
of  Nice  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  a  compromise,  but  did  not  effectually  suppress 
the  schism.  The  decree  of  Nice  on  the  cetebratlou  of  Easter  was  of  wider  apj^cation, 
and  met  with  universal  acceptance,  the  few  recusants  being  Iheoceforward  called  quarto- 
dccimans  (q.v.).  This  council  also  enacted  twenty  canons  of  discipline.  For  a  minute 
and  picturesque  description  of  this  couocil  see  Dean  Stanley's  Hi»Un-y  of  the  Eiatt&m 
CTurcA.— The  Second  Council  op  Nice,  called  also  the  seventh  ecumenical  council, 
was  assembled  under  the  empress  Irene  (787),  who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  son  Constautine,  for  tbe  purpose  of  reconsidering  the  sultject  of  images.  The  tenor 
of  the  decree  on  images  is  detailed  under  that  bead.  In  the  west  the  question  of  the 
acceptation  of  this  council  was  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  arising,  in  great 
measure,  from  a  fnossly  aroDeoiia  Latin  translation  of  the  acts,  which  for  a  time  obtiuned 
eztensiTe  circulation. 

(Ital.  JVusa),  seaport  and  episcopal  city,  cap.  of  the  department  of  the  Alpee  Mari- 
tlmes,  France,  Is  situated  on  both  Mdes  of  the  river  Paglione,  100  m.  8.s.w.  of  Turin,  and 
about  the  same  distance  e.n.e.  of  Marseilles.  Pop.  '72, 42,868;  '06, 98,700.  It  consists  of 
three  principal  parts— the  Quartier  de  la  Croix  lie  liarbre^  or  New  Totm  (on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Paglione),  the  Old  Town,  and  the  Fi/rt.  The  first  of  these  Is  much  frequented  by  for- 
eigners, particularly  English  (whence  its  name  of  "English  town").  It  is  close  upon  the 
river,  bias  a  handsome  quay  filled  with  gay  sliops,  and  asplendid  square  called  the  Jardin 
public.  Two  bridges  over  the  Paellone  connect  it  with  the  old  or  upper  town,  which 
extends  back  to  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  the  Castle  hill.  The  old  town  Is  excessively  d  i  rty, 
and  has  narrow,  stinking  streets,  with  macaroni  and  confectionery  shops,  grocery  estuh- 
lishmeuts,  slaughter-houses,  etc.  The  port,  almost  separated  from  it  by  the  Ciistle  hill, 
is  crowded  witli  a  seafaring  population.  The  harbor  admits  vessels  arawing  15  ft.  of 
water,  but  it  is  difficult  of  entrance.  The  Castle  hill,  an  isolated  mass  of  limestone  800 
ft.  high,  receiving  its  name  from  having  been  crowned  by  a  strong  castle,  now  in  ruins, 
is  laid  out  in  public  gardens,  and  affords  an  extensive  and  splenmd  prospect  out  to  sea. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  in  the  Corso,  or  in  the  adjoining  streets,  in  one  of  which 
there  is  an  English  library  and  reading-room.  There  Is  an  Episco]Millan,  and  also  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  Nice,  and  an  English  cemetery.  The  most  attractive  promenade 
In  the  old  town  is  the  Terrace,  from  16  to  30  ft.  bi^h,  erected  as  a  protection  to  the  town 
against  a  stormy  sea.  But  the  most  agreeable  and  fashionable  drive  and  promenade  is 
the  Promenade  dea  Anglais,  extending  for  a  mile  along  the  shore  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Paglione,  and  skirted  on  one  side  by  elegant  villas  and  hotels.  Beggars  are  numer- 
ous, owing,  doubtless,  lo  the  great  influx  of  visitors.  Fine  as  the  usual  winter  and 
spring  weather  of  Nice  is,  it  is  exposed  to  the  n.  winds,  or  mittrat,  which  during  these 
seasons  often  biings  a  temperature  wltich  in  England  would  be  considered  coot,  or  even 
cold,  in  .^nil  or  October.  The  Quartier  Carabacd  is  tlie  most  sheltered  part  of  the 
place,  andftherefore  the  best  for  an  invalid.  Dust  and  bad  drainage  are  tbe  drawbacks 
to  Uie  amenity  of  Nice;  but  this  is  true  with  regard  to  most  of  the  places  of  winter  resort 
in  the  south.  The  mean  Januarv  and  February  temperature  is  47°,  equal  to  that  of 
April  in  England;  March  is  53°;  April  58°,  about  the  same  as  June  in  England,  or  July 
in  Scotland. 

The  ancient  Ligurian  town  of  Nicwn,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  a  colony  of  Phoweans 
from  Massalia  (Marseilles),  became  subject  to  Rome  in  the  3d  c.  b.c.  It  probably  occu- 
pied the  Castle  hill,  rather  than  the  site  of  the  present  dtv.  Subsequently  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Golhs,  Burgundlans,  Visigoths,  klnga  ana  counts  of  Aries,  the  Angevine 
sovereigns  of  Naples,  and  tlie  dukes  of  Savoy  (1888),  in  whose  family  it  remained  till 
i860,  when  it  was  ceded  to  France. 

nOE,  OOinrOILS  OV,  the  first  of  whidi,  h^d  835  a.d.,  is  properly  called  ecumeni- 
cal. It  was  convened  by  the  Emperor  Oonatantin ;  who,  with  the  Invitation  sent  to  each 
bishop,  provided  public  conveyance  for  liimseli,  two  presbyters,  and  three  servants. 
The  empire  had  at  the  time  about  1800  bishops,  1000  of  whom  were  in  the  Greek  prov- 
inces, and  800  in  the  Latin.  Of  these,  accordinfj  to  the  statement  of  Athanasius,  818 
attended  the  council,  of  which  only  1  was  from  the  Latin  church.  The  total  number  of 
delegates,  including  prtfsbyters  ann  others,  was  probably  more  than  1800.  The  eaateni 
provinces  were  largely  represented.  Many  of  tbe  members  were  venerable  and  illus- 
trious men.  among  whom  were  Eusebina,  eminent  for  leuuing;  Athana^ua,  thai  only  a 
young  deacon,  attendant  on  the  Uah(q>  of  Alexandria,  small  and  Inalgnificant  in  pezno^ 
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but  conspicuous  for  mtelle^,  eloquence,  and  zeal ;  Arius,  a  parisb-priest  of  Alexandria, 
60  years  old,  tall  and  emaciated  in  person,  wild,  sometimes  almost  to  madness,  in  manner 
ascetic,  and  negligent  in  dress,  yet  having  a  sweet  voice,  and  fascinating  speech;  Pota- 
mon  of  Herakles;  and  Paphniittus,  of  the  upper  Thebaid,  whose  ijj^t  eye  had  been  dug 
out  with  a  sword,  and  the  empty  soc^t  swired  with  a  hot  iron :  nml  of  Neo-OBBaica, 
also  scarred  by  the  Ivand  of  hot  ijon  which  had  crippled  both  his  lumds;  Jacob  of  N^- 
bis,  who  had  spent  years  as  a  hermit  in  forestsand  caves,  subsisting  on  plants  and  roots; 
Spiridion  of  Cyrus,  continuing,  even  after  his  ordioatiou,  a  literal  ^epherd;  Hosius  of 
Cordova,  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  western  delegates;  two  Roman  presbyters,  infiuential 
ns  representing  Sylvester,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  waa  kept  at  home  by  the  infirmities 
of  age;  a  Persian  bisliop  from  the  eastern  frontier,  and  a  Qothio  bishop  from  tlie  north. 
CoDStfjitlne'a  object  la  conTeDing  the  council,  as  announced  in  his  opening  address,  was 
to  heal  the  divisions  in  the  church,  the  system 'of  which,  he  said,  had  surprised  and  dis- 
tressed him.  There  were  two  principal  controversies  then  raging — one  of  them  doc- 
trinal, relating  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  other  ritualistic,  having  reference  to  the 
time  for  the  observance  of  Easter.  At  the  opening  of  the  discussions  on  the  former 
there  seemed  little  prospect  that  the  emperor's  prater  for  harmony  among  the  delegates 
wot^ld  be  answered.  Accusations  and  recriminations  were  bandied  to  and  fro  without 
regard  to  his  presence.  He  was  unmoved  amid  the  angiy  voices,  turning  from  one  side 
of  the  hall  to  the  other,  giving  attention  to  the  questions  proposed,  and  bringing  together 
the  angry  partisans.  Laying  aside  his  stately  littla  he  aadresBed  them  in  broken  Greek, 
praising  some,  persuading  others,  shaming  a  third  dass,  and  directing  all  his  energies  to 
the  one  point  of  securing  unanimity  of  decidon.  The  first  Msrions  were  devoted  chiefly 
to  a  discussion  of  tlie  Ariau  views,  accompanied  with  an  examination  of  Arius  liimself. 
He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  was  a  creature,  though  indeed  the  most  exalted  of 
all;  that  he  had  been  made  out  of  nothing;  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  did  not  exist; 
and  that,  in  his  own  free  will,  he  was  ca^ible  of  right  and  wrong.  The  songs  which  he 
had  written  to  popularize  liis  opinions  were  sung  in  the  council ;  and,  apparently  by  him- 
self, dancing  like  an  eastern  dervish  while  he  uttered  their  wild,  abstract  statements  in 
lon^  straggling  lines.  The  first  attempt  to  reach  a  decision  was  made  by  producing  an 
ancient  creed  of  Palestine,  the  basis  of  that  which  was  ultimately  adopted,  but  opposed 
at  first  by  the  orthodox — the  more  violently,  because  the  Arians  were  willing  to  adopt  it. 
A  letter  having  been  read  from  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  in  which  be  declared  that  to 
assert  the  Son  to  be  uncreated  would  be  to  say  that  he  was  of  one  substance  {S/Joovdiof 
wltli  the  Father;  the  expression  was  laid  hofd  of  as  furnishing  tlie  ver^'  test  for  which 
thev  were  seeking.  The  creed,  as  flnallv  adopted,  was  as  follows :  ' '  We  believe  in  one 
Goo,  the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  thingcu  both  visible  and  invisible;  and  in  one 
Lord.  JesUB  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father;  <nily  berotten— that  is  to 
say— of  the  substance  of  the  Father;  Goa  of  God,  Light  of  light,  very  wd  of  very  God; 
begotten — not  made — being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father;  whom  all  things  were 
made,  both  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  sal- 
Tation,  came  <Iown  and  was  made  flesh,  and  was  made  man ;  suffered,  and  rose  again  on 
the  third  day;  went  up  into  the  heavens;  and  Is  to  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  ttiose  that  say  "there  was  when  He  was  not," 
and  "before  He  whs  begotten  He  waa  not;"  and  that  "He  came  into  existence  from 
what  was  not;"  or  who  profess  that  the  Son  of  God  is  a  dlflTercnt  person  or  substaDoe;  or 
that  he  Is  created,  or  changeable,  orvariablc,  are  anathematized  by  the  Catholic  cbnrch. 
The  second  controversy  determined  at  the  flrst  council  of  Nice  had  reference  to  the  time 
for  observing  Easter,  and  was  the  most  ancient  in  the  church.  Its  name — the  "  quarto- 
deciman  " — or,  fourteenth-day  controversy,  was  derived  from  the  Jewish  rather  than  the 
Christian  calendar.  The  question  in  dispute  was.  Ought  the  Christian  passover  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jewish— the  14th  day  of  the  month  Nisan— or  on  the 
following  Sunday?  This  fundamental  question  became  entangled  with  others  relating  to 
the  fast  of  40  days,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  vernal  equinox.  On  the  one  dde  were  the 
MKWtolic  traditions,  and  on  the  other  the  new  Catholic  spirit  seeking  separation  from 
tJewish  ideas.  At  the  date  of  the  council  the  Judaic  time  was  observed  by  the  principal 
eastern  churches;  and  the  Christian  lime  by  the  western  churches,  with  a  part  of  the 
eastern.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  Chrislinn  time;  not  as  a  matter  of  doctrine  to 
be  received  under  penalty  of  anathema,  but  as  determined  by  common  consent  on  the 

Srinciple  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail.  Some  smaller  matters  also  were 
ecided  by  the  council,  and  30  canons  pas.<:ed  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to  morality 
and  religion.  IL  The  second  council  of  Nice,  incorrectly  called  the  seventh  ncumcnicaJL 
convened  first  in  786  by  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Oonstantine,  was  diBSolved. 
because  of  the  tumults  raised  by  the  image-breaking  party,  and  reassembled  the  follow- 
ing year.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  bishops  attended  from  Greece,  Thrace,  the 
Isles  of  the  Archipelago,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  The  council  was  occasioned  by  the  emperor's 
ill-judged  severity  in  forbidding  the  use  of  images  for  any  purpose,  and  causing  them 
everywhere  to  be  removed  and  destroyed ;  and  by  the  violent  opposition  to  his  coune. 
At  a  council  assembled  764,  in  Constantinople,  donnstii^  of  888  bishops,  a  decree  was 
published  against  the  use  of  images.  To  revoke  this  ctecree  was  the  object  for  wtaicb 
Irene  summoned  the  second  council  of  Nice.  At  the  fifth  ses^n  this  ohject  was  acoom 
pliahed  by  the  passage  ot  an  order  tliat  images  should  be  restored  to  thdr  places,  and  car 
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ried  in  prucessloii  as  before.  At  the  next  Besslon  it  was  affirmed  that  the  eucharist  !a 
Dowberc  epoken  of  as  the  image  of  our  Lord's  body,  but  as  the  very  body  itself.  At  the 
seventh  sessioD  it  was  decided  that  images  ought  to  be  exposed  to  view  in  order  to  excite 
love  toward  tlie  objects  represented  by  them,  and  that  Ealutatiou  aud  adoratkto  of  hoaos 
ought  to  be  paid  to  them,  but  not  the  worship  which  lielongs  to  Qod  alone.  For  a  long 
time  tliis  council  was  not  recognized  by  the  French.  Their  chief  objections  to  It.  as  con 
tuned  in  the  Caroline  books,  written  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  were ;  1.  That  no  west- 
ern bisliops,  except  the  pope,  by  his  legatees,  were  presenL  2.  That  the  decision  was 
contrary  to  their  custom,  which  was  to  use  images,  but  not  in  any  way  to  worship  them. 
8.  Tliat  the  council  was  not  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  church ;  nor  was  its  decision 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Catholic  church.  These  objections  were  answered  .by  pope 
Adrian,  but  with  little  effect  on  the  Gsllican  church. 

KX'CBVE  OXEED,  a  detailed  statement  of  doctrine,  which  forms  part  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  Roman,  OHental,  and  Anglican  churches,  and  is  also  received  as  a  formulary  by 
many  of  the  other  Protestant  communions.  It  was  drawn  up  principally  by  Husius  of 
CoraulM,  and  is  called  by  the  name  of  tiie  council  of  Nice,  although  nearly  one-balf  of 
Its  present  clauses  formed  no  part  of  the  original  Nicene  formulary;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  document  contained  a  series  of  anathemas  condemuHtory  of  specific  statenients 
of  Arius,  which  find  no  place  in  the  present  so-cnlled  Nicene  creed.  The  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  crtSed  drawn  up  in  the  council  was  the  word  liomoousioa.  (See 
HoMoouBiAN.)  Its  clauses  correspond  (except  in  a  few  verbal  details)  with  those  of  the 
modem  formulary  as  far  as  the  words  "  I  believe  in  tlie  Holy  Ghost;"  after  which  fol- 
low the  anathemas  referred  to  above.  Tiie  remaining  clauses  of  tiie  present  creed, 
although  they  seem  to  have  been  in  pulilic  use  earlier,  were  formaily  added  in  the  first 
ooaDctTot  Constantinople  ^1],  with  the  exception  of  the  clause,  "And  from  the  Son," 
which  was  introduced  in  various  churches  of  the  vest  in  the  6th  and  $th  centuries; 
and  ultimately  its  formal  embodiment  ia  tlic  creed,  hna  continued  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy with  the  Greeks  to  the  prusi-nt  day.  3ce  Grei:!!  Ciiukcb.  Tliis  creed  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  the  public  liturgy  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Sth  century.  Its 
position  in  the  liturj^-  varies  in  the  dmerent  rites.  In  the  lioman  liturgy  it  is  read  on 
all  Sundays,  feasts  of  o;ir  Lord,  of  tlie  blessed  Vir^n  Mary,  iipostles'  dit}'^,  and  all  the 
principal  festivals,  but  not  on  week-days,  or  the  minor  saints'  days. 

SL-veral  Ariitn  creeds,  in  opjHMition  to  that  of  Nice,  were  drawn  up  at  Sirmium  and 
elsewhere  (see  Libebids),  but  none  of  them  met  with  general  acceptance. 

jnoXFaOKTJS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  700-6S8 ;  b.  Cooslaotinople.  He  was 
the  BOD  <rf  Theodne,  Impnlal  secretoiy  of  CMutonltoB  Copronymus.  lie  first  held 
high  office  at  court   In  767  be  was  present  as  imperial  commissioner  at  the  Nicene 

council,  where,  in  defense  of  image-worship,  lie  opp<>..ud  the  iconoclasts.  This  zeal 
for  image-worship  lie  inherited  from  bis  father.  Soon  cftcr  his  return  to  the  capital 
he  retired  to  a  convent,  whence,  in  806,  he  was  called  to  be  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Leo  the  Armenian,  who  became  emperor  in  813,  passed  an  edict  in'  814  against 
the  worship  of  images.  But  neither  menaces  nor  cntrcativs  t-nuld  induce  Niccpnorus 
to  assent  to  it.  He  became  unpopular  at  court,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  was  deposed, 
and  withdrew  to  the  convent  of  St.  Theodore,  which  lie  himself  Had  founded,  aod 
remained  there  till  his  death.  He  is  sometiinu's  called  ITmw^^eta,  or  Coi\fe»mr,  b^use 
of  his  vigorous  opposition  to  tlie  IcoiioclasU,  and  his  sul>sequ<'nt  deposition.  He  pub- 
lished several  valualjle  ecclesiastical  works,  cliarncterized  liy  great  bciiuty  of  slyle.  His 
historical  productions  are  distinguished  for  accuracy,  discernment,  and  erudition.  Tlie 
most  important  are  Breeuinum  Hi^orienin.  a  historical  abriilgi'mc-nt,  publislied  witli  a 
Latin  translation  and  nota-4  l>.^  Father  Petro,  in  Paris,  in  1616;  and  M.  Cousins  has 
given  a  French  translation  of  it  in  bis  IlUtory  of  CorutanHnopU;  Ch.onogi-aphla  BrevU, 
a  short  chronicle  of  events  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  autlior's  time,  with  the 
series  of  kinm,  emperors,  patrlarclis,  bisliops,  etc.   It  was  translated  into  Latin,  and 

Sublished  with  notes,  by  Father  Gonr,  Paris.  Nioephorus  is  numbered  among  the  saints 
I  both  Uie  Greek  and  Roman  cliurclics. 

NICHE,  a  recess  formed  in  a  wall  to  contain  a  statue  or  some  omamental  figure.  In 
classical  architecture,  the  niches  arc  generally  M|Uflro  recesses  witb  canmiies  formed 
by  small  pediments.  In  Gothic  arcliit>^cture,  ibe  niche  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and 
charactenstic  features;  the  door-ways,  buttrpsses,  and  tver>' part  of  the  buildings  bdng 
In  many  Instances  ornamented  with  niches  and  statues  in  endless  variety. 

HICHISSH,  b.  lU  Kominato,  j>roviiice  of  Awa,  Japan,  12S2;  the  founderof  oneof  the 
lar^t,  wealthiest,  and  most  influential  sects  of  Japanese  Buddhists,  and  the  great  revi- 
vahst  of  Buddhism  in  the  13th  century.  He  became  a  profound  student  of  those  Chinese 
and  Sanscrit  texts  containing  the  writings  of  Buddha's  first  apostles,  whose  richness  and 
genuineness  Prof .  Max  MQlIer  has  recently  acknowledged.  After  many  years  spent  in 
preaclung,  founding  temples,  and  making  missionary  tours,  he  died  at  Ikegami,  near 
Tokio,  in  1282.  He  was  several  times  exiled,  wrote  several  works,  still  extant,  and  prob- 
ably did  more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  all  Japan  under  the  tenets  of  Bnldhism.  His 
place  of  decease  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  come  on  foot  or  by 
railway.   The  Nichirenltei  ore  the  "ranters"  of  Buadhism;  and  probably  the  grossest 
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form  of  the  modem  degenerate  religion  of  Buddha  finds  ita  expresston,  with  an  out- 
ward show  of  great  iateflectual  ability,  among  the  disciples  of  Nlohiren. 

nCHOL,  John,  ll.d.,  b.  Scotland,  1833;  only  son  of  Prof.  John  P.  Nichol,  late 
proIeBSor  ai  astronomy ;  received  an  education  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  1S48-55.  In 
the  latter  year  he  went  to  BalUol  coU^f  Oxford,  wlun«  he  pursued  his  studies  until  1869; 
and  In  1861  he  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  tmlTerslty  of  Glasgow. 
In  1873  the  degreeof  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  ndnistry  of  St.  Andrews.  He 
became  a  successful  tutor,  baring  directed  the  studies  of  150  candidates  for  Oxford;  and 
popular  as  a  lecturer,  having  given  more  than  200  addresses  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
ana  to  classes  of  ladies  in  special  branches  of  atndy,  In  various  parts  of  Qreat  Britain. 
During  the  American  civil  war  he  espoused  the  union  cause,  and,  as  well  by  its  advocacy 
as  by  his  Broad  Church  doctrines,  made  himself  a  mark  for  hostile  comment  In  Scotland. 
He  contributed  to  the  tf^estminder.  North  Britiahy  and  other  reviews;  was  one  of  the 
writers  on  the  Eneyelopadia  Britannica;  and  published  Fragments  of  Oritieiam,  av<dnme 
of  essays  {1830},  Hannibal^  a  classical  drama  (18T2),  Byron,  in  the  ETiglish  Mm  of  LeUen 
series  (1880),  American  Literature,  an  Hialorical  Review  (1882),  Landmarks  of  EngliMi  LUera- 
iure  (1882),  Lord  Bacon't  Life  and  Philosophy  (1887-B8),  etc.   He  d.  In  1894. 

nOHOL,  John  Prinqle,  1804-69;  b.  Scotland;  at  first  a  school-teacher,  then  a 
minister.  His  fondness  for  scientific  studies  led  him  to  give  up  the  ministry,  and  he 
became  a  popular  lecturer  and  writer  on  astronomy.  Among  his  works  on  this  subject 
may  be  mentioned  Views  of  the  ArchUtetun  of  the  Jfeaeans  (1836);  ConUmplationB  on  the 
Solar  SgsUm  (1844) ;  Exyiositum  attd  Bittory  of  the  Planet  Alspfuiw  (1848) ;  The  SUllar  Univerte 
(1848);  The  Planeiary  SysUtn,  ita  Order  and  Pkyaieal  mmnture  (1861).  He  pabllshed  also 
A  Oyclopcedia  of  the  Phyaieal  ^inneea  (1867).  He  was  professor  of  practical  astronomy  at 
the  university  of  Glasgow. 

HIOHOLAS,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  intersected  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail- 
road ;  190  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 10,704,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colraed.  It  is  drained 
by  Uekliig  river,  forming  its  n.e.  boundary,  and  the  South  Fork  as  its  s.w.  border.  Its 
surface  Is  undulating,  rising  In  the  n.  into  considerable  elevations.  Blue  IJck  spring  is 
celeteated  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  The  soil  Is  calcareous  and  very  fertile,  prodncTng 
every  variety  of  grain,  dairy  products,  tobacco,  wool,  and  sorghum.  It  hat  alstillerles 
and  manufactories  of  flour  and  lumber.    Co.  seat,  Carlisle. 

HICS0LA8,  a  co.  in  central  W.  Va.,  intersected  centrally  by  the  Ganley  river  form- 
ing a  part  of  Its  w.  boundary;  about  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  9309,  chiefly  of  American 
birth,  with  colored.  It  Is  drained  by  Meadow  river  and  Buffalo  creek,  abo  Birch  river 
in  the  n.e.  and  numerous  rivulets.  Its  surface  is  diversified,  much  of  It  rlsine  into 
high  hills;  in  the  n.e.  Is  Birch  mountain.  Its  soil  Is  moderately  fertile,  producing 
com,  oats,  wool,  dain  products,  and  sorghum.  Live  stock  ia  raised.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  surface  u  covered  viUi  forests,  and  coal  and  Iron  are  fotmd.  Co.  seat, 
Sttmmersvllle. 

VICEOLAS,  the  name  of  five  among  the  Boman  pontiffs,  of  whom  the  follovring 
alone  appear  to  call  for  separate  notice. —Nicholas  I.  was  bora  of  a  noble  Roman  family, 
and  on  the  death  of  Benedict  III.,  iu  858,  Nicholas  waa  elected  lo  succeed  him,  and  was 
consecrated  in  St.  Peter's  church,  in  the  presence  of  Ludwig  II.,  emperor  of  Germany. 
The  earliest  incident  of  importance  of  his  pontificate  is  his  conflict  with  Fhotius  (q.v.X 
who  had  been  intruded  into  the  see  of  Constantinople  after  the  deprivation  of  Ignatius. 
Nicholas  demanded  from  the  emperor  the  restoration  of  Ignatius,  as  well  as  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  attempted  invasions  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  west  On  the  refusal  of 
his  demand,  Nicholas  excommunicated  Pbotius  (see  Greek  Chubgh),  and  that  patri- 
arch, in  return,  assembled  a  council  at  Constantiuople,  and  retorting  upon  his  rival  the 
same  sentence,  alleged  that  with  the  translation  of  the  scat  of  civil  sovereigntv  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  likewise  transfen«d.  The 
emperor  Michael  supporting  Photius  in  his  claim,  Nicholas  failed  to  command  Biibmi»- 
sion  to  ida  sentence;  nor  was  it  till  the  following  reign,  that  of  Basil  the  Macedonian* 
that  Photius  was  deposed,  and  Ignatius  restored  to  his  see.  Meanwhile,  however, 
Nichoiss  had  been  embroiled  with  the  emperor  Ludvig.  The  pope  had  been  appealed 
to  by  the  unjustly  divorced  wife  of  Ludvig's  yoimger  brotlier,  lx)thaire,  king  of  hor- 
raine,  and  had  appointed  legates  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  case;  and  (he 
legates  hnving  exceeded  their  powers  by  giving  a  sentence  In  favor  of  Lothaire,  the  pope 
dedared  tbelr  sentence  null,  and  excommunicated  them.  Ludvig  espoused  their  cause, 
and  marched  his  troops  to  Rome,  in  order  to  enforce  satisfaction.  After  some  hoelile 
demonstrations,  the  emperor,  terrified.  It  is  said,  by  his  own  sudden  inness  and  some 
fatalities  which  befell  his  followers,  desisted  from  the  enteiprise,  and  withdrew  his 
troomi.  Lothaire  was  forced  to  make  submission;  the  decree  of  NIdiolaa  was  enforced, 
and  Theutbei^  was  fomially  reinstated  in  her  position  as  a  wife  and  queen.  Nicholas 
died  in  868.— Nicholas  V.  was  originally  callea  Tliomas  Parentucelli.  Boro  at  Pisa  in 
1898,  he  was  educated  at  Florence  and  Bologna,  nnd  having  flzed  his  residence  in  the 
latter  city,  he  was  eventually  named  bishop  of  that  see  by  the  pope,  EugeniusIV.  Dur- 
ing the  troubled  period  of  the  councils  of  Basel  and  Florence,  and  in  the  difficult  n^o- 
tiations  with  the  German  and  other  churches  which  arc»e  therefrom,  he  couducted  him- 
self with  such  ability  and  prudence,  that  on  the  death  of  Eueenlus  IT.  be  was  cbtm&o 
to  iucceed  him  on  Har.  6, 1447.   At  this  time,  the  anti-p<^,  Felix  V.,  still  maintained 
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htanadf,  although  supported  by  a  very  sm&n  party;  but  Nicholas  prevdled  on  him  to 


UtNary  worid,  however,  the  great  diatinction  of  the  pontificate  of  Kicho^  lies  iu  the 
emineut  eervice  which  he  rendered  to  that  revival  of  letters  whidi  dates  from  bis  age. 
The  comparative  repose  in  which  he  found  the  world  at  his  accessioa,  enabled  him  to 
employ,  for  the  discovery  and  collection  of  the  scattered  master-pieces  of  ancient  learu- 
Ing,  measures  wUch  were  practically  beyond  the  resources  of  bis  predecessors.  He 
dispatched  agents  to  all  the  great  centers,  botti  of  the  e.  and  the  w.  to  purchase  or  to 
copy  every  important  Greek  and  Latin  manuscript.  Tlie  number  collected  by  him  was 
about  6,000.  He  enlarged  and  improved  tbe  Roman  university.  He  remodelled,  and 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  founded,  the  Vatican  library.  He  caused  lran8lati(»is  to  be 
made  into  Latin  of  most  of  tlte  important  Oreek  claseics,  sacred  and  profane.  He 
mvited  to  Rome  the  most  eminent  scliolara  of  the  world,  and  extended  his  especial  pat- 
ronage to  those  Greeks  whom  tlie  troubles  of  the  native  country  drove  to  seek  a  new 
home  in  the  west.  Alurmetl  by  tlie  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  in  Asia,  be  endeavored 
to  arouse  the  Christian  princes  of  Europe  to  the  duty  of  sucfHtring  their  brethren  of  the 
e. ;  but  the  age  of  enthusioAm  was  past,  and  he  was  forced  to  loc%  on  inactively  at  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  145S.  This  event,  by  forcing  a  laige  number  of  leai-ned  Greeks 
to  repair  to  Italy  and  otber  countries  of  the  w, ,  contnbutea  powerfully  to  (bat  progress 
of  learning  which  Nicholas  had  deeply  at  heart;  but  he  scarcely  lived  to  enjoy  this 
result,  having  died  two  years  later,  in  1455,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  67.  He 
muat  not  be  confounded  with  an  anti-pope  of  the  same  nnme,  Peter  de  Carborio,  who 
was  set  up,  in  1828,  by  Ludvig  of  Bavaria,  in  antagonism  to  John  XXII.  (q.v.). 

VIOHOLAS,  Saint,  a  biglily  popular  BainC  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  aod  rever- 
enced with  still  greiiter  devotion  by  the  Russian  church,  which  regards  bim  as  a  special 
patron,  was  one  of  the  early  bisliops  of  Myra  in  Lycia.  Tbe  precise  date  or  his  episco- 
pate is  a  subject  of  much  controversy.  According  to  the  popular  account  he  was  a  con- 
fessor of  the  faith  in  the  last  persecution  under  Jdaximinian,  and  having  survived  until 
the  council  of  Nice,  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  took  part  in  that  great  at^scmbly.  This, 
however,  seems  highly  Imfirobabie.  Bis  name  does  not  occur  among  the  sigoatures  to 
the  decrees,  nor  is  he  menttrned  along  with  tbe  other  distinguished  confessors  of  the 
faith  who  were  present  at  tlie  council,  either  by  tbe  bistoriaos,  or  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, by  St.  Athanasius.  He  may,  wiUi  more  probability,  be  referred  to  a  later  penod; 
but  he  certainly  lived  prior  to  the  ,reign  of  Justuiian,  in  whose  time  several  of  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  were  dMicated  to  8t  Nicholas.  Of  his  personal  history 
baldly  anything  is  certainly  known,  and  the  great  popularity  of  tbe  devotion  to  him 
rests  mainly  on  the  traditions,  both  in  the  w.  and  in  the  e.,  of  the  manr  miracles 
wrought  through  his  intercession.   He  is  regarded,  in  Catholic  countries,  as  tne  especial 


In  ancient  times  with  great  solemnity  in  tlie  public  schools,  Eton,  Sarum  catbedral,  and 
elsewhere ;  and  a  curious  practice  founded  upon  this  characteristic  of  St.  Nicholas,  stilt 
subsists  in  some  countries,  especially  in  Germany.  On  tbe  vigil  of  his  feast,  which  is 
held  on  Dec.  6,  a  person  in  the  appearance  and  costume  of  a  bishop  assembles  the  child- 
ren of  a  family  or  of  a  school,  and  distributes  among  tliem,  to  the  good  children,  gilt 
nuts,  sweetmeats,  and  other  little  presents,  as  the  reward  of  good  conduct;  to  the 
nauriitr  ones,  the  redoubtable  punishment  of  the  "  Klaubauf."  The  supposed  relics  of 
8t.  Nicholas  were  conveyed  from  tbe  e.  to  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  towards  the 
close  of  the  lltb  c.;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  Russian  church  the  nnnlver- 
sary  of  this  translation.  May  0,  is  still  observed  as  a  festival. 

HI0HOLA8,  Saint,  is  regarded  also  as  the  patron  saint  of  sailors,  as  well  as  of  parish 
clerks,  and  of  thieves  or  "  knights  of  St.  Nicbolfis."  From  the  nearness  in  time  of  the 
saint's  festal  day  to  that  of  the  Nativity,  St.  Nicholas  became  connected  witli  the  legends 
and  festivities  of  Christmas  week,  and  synonymous  or  nearly  so  with  Santa  Claus  and 
the  Dutch  Kriss  Kringle.  By  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  St.  Nicholas  was  regarded 
with  special  favor,  and  to  this  day  his  festival  is  annually  observed  with  great  hilaritr 
by  the  St.  Nicholas  society  of  Manhattan  island.  TJu  ViMtfrom  St.  NicIi(Has  is  tbe  title 
of  Dr.  Moore's  well  known  song,  beginning:  '"Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  and 
all  through  the  house,  etc."  In  art,  St.  Nicholas  is  represented  as  clad  in  episcopal 
robes  and  carrying  three  purses,  three  golden  balls,  or  three  children,  referring  to  three 
different  stories  illustrating  the  saint's  charity.    See  Beffana. 

XI0H0LA8  L,  more  properly  Nikolai  Paulovftch.  emperor  of  Russia,  was  the 
third  son  of  Paul  I. ,  and  was  b.  at  St.  Petersburg,  July  7. 1796.  He  was  very  carefully 
educated  under  tbe  eye  of  his  mother,  a  princess  of  Wtirtembefg,  and  subsequently 
devoted  his  attention  to  militaiy  studies  and  political  economy,  without,  however,  giving 
evidence  of  any  natural  capacity  for  these  subjects.  He  visited  England  and  other 
European  countries  in  1816,  and  in  the  same  year  made  a  tour  through  the  Russian 
provlnoes.  On  July  18.  1817,  he  married  Frederika-Louisa  Charlotte-Wilhelmina,  the 
ddest  dau^ter  of  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia,  and  lived  in  domestic  retirement 
till  the  death  of  Alexander  I.  (December  1835),  when,  owing  to  tbe  resignation  of  bis 
Mar  broUier  Constantine,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Russia.  A  long-prepared 
military  conspiracy  broke  out  immediately  after  his  accession,  which  be  suppressed  with 
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great  vigor  and  cruelty.  Capital  puDishment,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  empma 
Elizabeth,  was  reviTed,  for  this  purpose  of  inflicting  it  upon  the  leaden  of  the  insumc- 
tion.  The  rebels  were  hunted  oown  with  mercilc^  energy,  and  in  no  case,  even  after 
the  rebellion  ceased  to  be  In  the  least  degree  dangerous,  was  their  punialunent  commuted. 
Instead  of  pursuing  the  course  upon  wliicb  Alexander  had  entered — cultivating  the 
miad  of  the  niUion,  so  as  to  base  hia  government  upon  education  and  intelligence— 
NichoUs,  after  a  brief  ebullition  of  reformatoiy  zeal,  reverted  to  the  ancient  policy  of 
the  czars,  absolute  despotism,  supported  by  mere  militarypower.  His  first  great  meaS' 
ure,  the  codification  of  Russian  law,  was  commenced  in  1837,  and  completed  in  1846. 

Soon  after  his  accession,  a  war  with  Persia  commenced,  but  it  was  concluded  on  Febi 
38,  1838,  by  the  peace  of  Turkmanshd,  which  gave  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  t* 
Russia.  In  the  same  year  be  entered  upon  a  war  with  Turkey,  in  which  victory,  thoiig^ 
at  enormous  cost,  constantly  attended  bis  arms,  and  the  peace  of  Adrianople  (q. 
obtained  for  Russia  another  increase  of  territory,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
with  the  right  of  the  free  passage  between  tlie  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas.  Tbe 
political  movements  of  1^0,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  were  followed  by  a  national  rising 
of  the  Poles,  which  was  suppressed  after  a  desolating  contest  of  nine  months,  in  which 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  whole  military  resources  of  Russia  were  required.  Nicholas 
punished  the  rebellion  by  converting  the  kin^om  cf  Poland  into  a  mere  Busman  province, 
and  strove  to  extlngidsh  the  Polidi  nationality.  This  policy,  however,  was  viewed  with 
great  dissatisfaction  throughout  Europe,  ntid  the  vanquished  Poles  were  everywhere 
regarded  with  general  sympathy.  Russia,  by  Nicholas's  mode  of  government,  became 
more  and  more  separated  from  tlie  fellowship  of  tlie  western  nations.  Intellectual 
activity  was,  as  far  as  possible,  restrained  to  things  merely  practical,  education  limited 
to  preparation  for  the  public  service,  the  press  was  placed  under  tlie  strictest  censorship, 
and  every  means  used  to  bring  the  whole  mind  of  tlie  nation  under  official  guidance. 
His  Fanslavism  (q.  v.)also  prompted  him  to  Russianize  as  much  as  possible  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  empire,  and  to  ctrnvert  Roman  Catholtos  and  Protestants  to  the  Rusdau 
Qmk  Church,  of  which  the  Czar  is  the  head.  The  independence  of  tbe  mountaineers 
of  the  Caucasus  was  inconristent  with  his  schemes,  and  war  was  consequently  waged 
against  them  with  the  greatest  energy  and  perseverance,  althouo^  with  little  success,  and 
at  the  cost  of  immense  sacrifices  both  of  money  and  lives.  The  extension  of  British 
influence  in  Central  Asia  was  also  viewed  by  btm  with  alarm,  and  was  attempted  to  be 
counteracted  by  various  means,  amongst  which  was  Urn  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Khiva  in  1889,  which  fiiiled  so  signally  (see  Khiva).  Between  1814-46,  he  visited  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  Italy.  During  the  political  storm  of  1848-49  he  abstained  from  inter- 
ference, watching,  however,  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  advantage  to  Russian 
Interests.  The  opportunltv  was  at  last  found  in  the  request  of  the  emperor  of  Austria 
for  his  assistance  to  quell  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  This  good  service  rendered 
Austria,  as  he  thought,  a  faithful  and  Ann  ally.  He  succjedea  at  the  same  time  in 
drawing  closer  tlie  bonds  of  alliance  between  tbe  Russian  and  Prussian  monarchies,  a 
proceeding  fraught  with  the  most  mischievous  consequenceB  to  the  latter  power.  The 
re-establi^ment  of  the  French  empire  still  further  tended  to  confirm  these  alliances,  uid 
led  Nicholas  to  think  that  the  time  had  at  length  come  for  carrying  into  effect  tbe 
hereditary  Rusdan  scheme  for  the  absorption  of  Turkey;  but  the  unexpected  opposition 
of  Briton  and  France,  and  his  own  invincible  repugnance  to  give  up  his  long-planned 
scheme  of  conquest,  brought  on  the  Crimean  war,  during  the  course  of  which  he  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Mar.  2,  l^i5,  of  atrophy  of  the  lungs;  but  bis  death  was  undoubtedly 
hastened  by  cbagrin  at  tbe  repeated  defeats  which  his  arms  sustained,  and  by  over- 
anxiety,  and  the  excessive  labor  he  underwent  to  repair  his  losses.  He  was  remarkable 
for  temperance,  frugality,  and  mtriotism,  but  equally  so  for  vanity  and  ostentation.  He 
was  fanatically  beloved  by  his  Russian  subject^  and  wits  at  tbe  same  time  regarded  by 
them  with  feelings  of  awe.  a  tribute  to  his  lofty  stature  and  imperial  deportmmt,  which 
gave  him  the  most  intense  pleasure.  This  extreme  vanity  seems,  to  nme  extent,  to 
have  affected  his  mind,  and  to  have  heea  partly  the  cause  of  bis  political  blundering 
towards  tbe  close  of  his  reign. 

niOHOLAS  L,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  h.  1841 ;  educated  In  Cettinge.  Triesti^,  and 
at  the  Paris  military  academy,  returning  to  Cettinge  when  aliout  20  years  old.  In  1860 
occurred  the  assassination  of  Prince  Danllo,  the  uncle  of  Nicholas,  who  wus  immediately 
procl^med  prince;  and  the  same  year  married  the  daughter  of  the  waywode  Peter  Val- 
setltcb,  by  whom  he  has  an  heir,  Danilo  Alexander,  b.  1871,  and  several  sons  and 
daughters.  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign  he  traveled  extensively,  visiting  all  the  European 
countries.  He  introduced  many  reforms  In  education,  civil  administrations,  and  army 
organization.  On  Jan.  10, 1878,  the  subjects  of  Prince  Nicholas  captm^  Dulcigno,  and 
by  the  Berlin  treaty  of  tbe  same  year,  Montenegro  was  recognized  as  an  Independent 
power,  the  soverelnity  up  to  that  time  having  been  claimed  by  the  Porte.  Various  dis- 
tricts of  HenegoTina  and  Albania  were  ceded  to  Nontene^  by  the  same  treaty.  In 
the  complications  which  followed  both  with  the  Albanians  and  with  the  Porte,  Nicholas 
showed  much  political  s^^ity,  but  in  tbe  seizure  of  Uuslnje  (Oct.  1879),  his  reign  was 
disgraced  by  pillage,  and  slaughter  of  women  and  children.  The  port  of  Antivarl  and 
all  the  waters  of  the  principality  are  closed  to  shipi  of  war  of  all  nwona,  Ans^  aknw 
having  maritime  and  aanitary  police  authority  on  the  cou^ 
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HICE0L&8  n.,  Czar  of  Rusela,  was  bom  May  6  (May  18,  new  style),  1868.  He  was 
educated  by  spL-i-inl  iustructors,  and  in  1890  travelled  extensively  io  tiie  East,  besidefl 
visiting  some  of  the  European  capitals.  Ou  the  death  of  liis  father,  Alexander  IIL 
(Nov.  1,  1894),  lie  succeedetl  to  tbts  throne.  Although  regarded  prior  to  his  accossion 
as  a  mild  and  wmewhat  inueflnlte  character,  bis  admitiistrative  acts  Irnve  so  far  ex- 
liibUed  great  energy  and  decidon.   He  muried.  In  18M,  the  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse. 

nomLAS,  Grand  Duke  of  Ruasla,  b.  Rusria,  1881 ;  son  of  Nicholas  I,  and  brother 
of  the  late  emperor,  Alexander  II.  He  entered  the  military  service  Id  1847,  spent  a  few 
days  at  Sebastopol  in  1855,  during  the  sie^  and  was  for  two  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
army  in  the  Caucasus,  where  he  toolc  part  in  several  skirmishes  against  the  seven  cher- 
kesses.  He  was  soon  mode  general,  and  inspector-general  of  engineers,  and  comniuniier 
in-chief  of  the  army.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  lie  was  commander-in-chief  of  Iho 
army  of  the  Danube,  whidb  invaded  Roomania  in  April,  1877;  he  resigned  in  April,  1878, 
and  WM  succeeded  by  Gen.  Todleben.  He  married,  in  1860,  Priocess  Alexandra  of 
Oldenburg,  1>y  whom  ne  had  two  sons.   He  d.  In  1801. 

nCHOLAS,  Geokqe,  d.  1790,  b.  Va.,  son  of  Kobert  Carter  Ntcbolaa,  chance^  judge 
of  Virginia,  graduated  in  IT'IS.from  William  and  Mary  college,  Williamsburg,  va.  fn 
the  revolutionary  war  he  was  major  of  the  2d  Va.  regiment  in  1777,  and  afterward  held 
the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  distinguished  for  bravery  In  the  field,  and  wisdom  in 
council,  and  had  high  reputation  as  statesman  and  jurist.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  maJe  valid  -tlie  federal  cbnstttution,  and  wielded  a  powerful  influence 
In  the  house  of  delegates.  In  1790  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  was  the  first  attomey-geu' 
eral  of  that  state,  and  one  of  the  original  framers  of  its  constitution,  April  1,  1702 

maaOLAB,  Wiui^x  Cary,  about  1757-1820,  b.  Vii^inia;  educated  at  WUIiain  and 
Mary  college.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  entered  the  army,  became  the 
commander  of  Washington's  life-guard,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  its  disband- 
ment  in  178S.  He  was  a  member  cf  the  Virginia  convention  which  ratified  the  U.  S. 
constitution,  was  U.  3.  senator  1790-1805,  and  was  elected  to  congress  in  1807;  pre- 
vious to  that  time  he  was  collector  of  tlie  ports  of  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk.  In  1814  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  by  ihn  Jeffersonian  democrats, 

VKIH0LL8,  Fbancis  TiLLON,b.  1a.:  1834;  graduated  at  the  U.S.  military  acad.,  1856; 
and  took  part  In  the  Seminole  wi^  in  Florida.  He  was  a  brig.-gen.  in  the  confedenUe 
army,  in  which  service  he  lost  a  leg  and  an  arm.  In  1876  be  was  elected,  as  a  democrat, 
gov.  of  La.,  and  after  a  severe  contest  with  the  republicans  under  Packard,  was  fully 
rec<^ize>l.  He  was  re-elected  in  18S8;  made  a  successful  fight  against  the  Louisiana 
lottery  company  in  1860;  and  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  in 
1892. 

HIOHOU,  Edwabd  Tatnali^  b.  Ga.,  1^;  entered  the  navy,  midsliipman'in  1842; 
and  was  made  lieutenant  in  I860.  He  commanded  the  steamer  JVinana,  in  1802,  and 
took  part  In  the  boml>ardment  of  forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  the  latter  of  which  sur^ 
rendered  to  him  April  28.  The  following  summer  he  was  at  the  passage  of  the  Vfcka. 
burg  batteries,  and  fought  the  confederate  ram  Arkanm.  In  1863  he  took  command  of 
the  steamer  j4labama,  in  the  West  India  squadron,  and  1864-5  of  the  MtndoU  in  the 
blockade  squadron  in  the  n.  Atlantic.  He  was  made  captain  in  1866;  commodore  in 
1872;  commandant  of  the  Boston  navy  yard,  1872-6;  rear-admiral,  1878.    He  d.  1886. 

nOUOLS,  IcHABUD,  1784-1859,  b.  Portsmouth,  N*.  H. ;  educated  at  Harvard,  After 
graduating  he  studied  theolc«y  at  Salem,  and  was  for  four  years  a  tutor  in  mathematics 
at  the  nnTversity.  In  1809  he  t>ecame  associate  pastor  of  a  Portland  (Me.)  Unitarian 
church;  In  1814  became  sole  pastor  and  remained  so  for  more  than  40  years;  and  In 
1855  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.  His  published  works  are  Natural  JTuokgy  (1880), 
BememberMl  Woritjnm  the  Sermoiu  of  Rev,  Idutbod  A'iehob  (1860),  and  Boun  with  the  EraH~ 
telUU  (1850). 

nOEOU,  JoHir,  1745-1826,  b.  near  London;  apprenticed  when  a  boy  to  Wm.  Bow- 
yer,  the  iast  of  the  learned  printers.  Qe  rapidly  rose  in  the  favor  of  his  master,  in  1766 
was  taken  into  partnership,  aud  on  the  death  oit  Bowyer,  about  ten  years  later,  waf  at 
the  head  of  the  business.  Forthe  next  40  years  he  devoted  himself  to  writingand  print- 
ing a  very  laive  number  of  works  (said  to  have  been  57  as  early  as  1812).  These  were 
occupied  mainly  with  literary  anecdotes  aud  antiquarian  research.  His  first  tx>ok  was 
Biograpkieat  nna  Literary  Anecdotes  of  Willium  Bowyer,  PrirUer,  F.S.A,  (1782),  afterwards 
expanded  into  six  octavo  volumes  and  called  Literary  Anecdote  of  the  EighteejUh  Century. 
From  1778  until  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Nichols  was  editor  of  the  Oentleman'a  Magazine. 

mOEOXS,  RiCHABD,  1624r-72;  b.  In  England;  In  1664  was  appointed  one  of  four  com- 
missioners to  look  into  complaints  made  in  various  parts  of  New  England  and  to  over- 
power the  Dutch  of  Manliattan.  The  latter  snrrendered  in  the  sameyear  aud  Nichols 
was  recognized  as  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1068  he  returned  to 
England,  resigning  the  administration  of  New  York  to  CoL  Iiovdace,  and  that  of  New 
Jersey  to  Carteret. 

HIOKOIS,  William  ATrausTUS,  1818-^,  b.  Penn.,  educated  at  Weet  Point  and  after 
gradnattng  In  1838  was  commissioned  in  the  2d  artillery.  In  tlie  Mexican  war  he  served 
as  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Quitman  and  was  made  brevet  assistant  adjutant-general  in  1852, 
with  rank  of  captain,  for  his  gallant  services  at  Monterey,  Churubusco  and  Molino  del 
Bey.   At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  a  Ueutenant-o>Ione],  was  made  colonel 
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in  1834,  and  brevetted  brigadlar-Runeral  tn  1664  and  maJcHvgenenl  In  1866,  After  thfl 
■vrtx  he  was  made  adjutant^uerai  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri. 

HIGHOISON,  Sir  Fbancis,  d.  1728;  b.  England;  lieut.-fov.  of  New  York  under 
AndroB,  1687-69.  He  was  lieut.-gOTemor  of  Virginia,  1690-94,  and  goTeroor,  1098-1705. 
He  was  governor  of  Maryland,  1694-98;  commanded  the  expedition  against  Port  Royal 
in  1710,  and  the  unsuccessful  expedition  amUost  Canada  in  1711.  He  was  govenior  of 
Nora  Scotia,  1718-17,  was  knighted  in  1720,  and  was  gOTemor  of  South  Carolina, 
1721-25,  when  he  was  made  Ueut-general. 

XIOHOUOH,  Isaac  Lea,  i>.d.,  was  bom  at  Baltimore  In  1844.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  in  the  schools  of  Baltimore  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1869.  He  studied 
theology  in  Alexandria,  was  ordained  deacon  in  St.  Paul's  (Prot.  Bpis.)  church,  Balti- 
more, m  1871,  and  priest  in  1872,  and  was  assistant  to  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church 
until  December,  1875,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  bis  first  parish  in  Westminster,  Md. 
In  1879  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Mark's  church,  Philadelphia.  In 
March,  1883,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Indiana,  but  declined  the  honor.  In  June,  I89I, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Milwaukee. 

HIOHOLBOH,  Jaueb  Williah  Augustus,  b.  Mass.,  1821;  midshipman)  1838-44;  be- 
came passed  midshipman,  and  in  1852  was  raised  to  lieutenant.  In  186^-65  he  accompan  led 
the  Japan  exi)edition  tn  the  sioop  Vandalia.  During  tlie  war  of  the  secession  he  wms  in 
actioDs  which  required  great  coolness  and  bravery  In  a  commander.  He  took  part  in 
the  engagement  at  Aquia  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Potomac  river  near  Ftedetfcluburg, 
Virginia.  He  commanded  the  steamer  Itaao  Smith,  of  the  ISouth  Atlantic  biockade 
squadron.  In  the  battle  of  Hilton  Head  at  Port  Boyal,  Beaufort,  B.  C  .  Nov.  7, 1861, 
when  the  naval,  combined  with  the  land  forces  under  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  captured 
Forts  Warren  and  Beauregard.  In  1863  he  was  promoted  to  commander,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  in  action  with  the  confederate  flotilla  on  the  Savannah  river.  At  the 
battle  of  Mobile  bay,  Aug.  0,  1864,  he  commanded  the  monitor  Manhattan,  attached  to 
the  w.  gulf  blockade  squadron,  under  Admiral  Farragut,  destroying  nnd  capturing  the 
cmtederate  fleet  In  a  short,  sharp  conflict,  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  Fort  Gaines ;  he 
also  engaged  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Morgan.  In  1865-66  be  comnmnded  the 
steamer  Mohigan  in  the  Paciflc  squadron,  and  was  promoted  to  captain  in  1866.  In 
1867-68  he  commanded  the  Wampanoag,  and  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of  commodne  in 
1878  ;  retired,  1883 ;  d.  1887. 

VIOHOLSOH,  Jakes,  1787-1804.  b.  Md.;  adopted  a  seafaring  life  as  did  two  of  his 
brothers,  who  afterwards  rose  to  be  captains  In  llie  navy.  He  participated  in  the  capture 
of  Havana  in  1763,  and  in  1763  took  up  bis  residence  in  New  York.  In  1775  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  D^fonte,  in  the  American  Navy,  and  In  1776,  he  regained  from 
the  Britisb  several  vessels  which  tb^  had  captured.  The  same  year  he  toM  command 
of  tlie  Vii-ginia,  carrying  38  guns,  and  the  next  year  he  vas  appointed  commanderJn- 
chief  of  the  navy,  succeeding  Commodore  Esek  Hopkins,  and  remaining  In  tliat  position 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  His  vessel  being  prevented  fromgoing  to  sea  by  a  strict  block* 
ade,  he  volunteered  with  his  crew  in  the  American  armjr,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Trenton.  Soon  afterward  in  putting  out  to  sea,  his  Sbtp  ran  aground  and  was  taken, 
but  be  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  most  of  the  crew  were  saved.  In  1760jhi  command  of 
the  Trumbull,  of  38  guns,  he  fonght  for  8  hours  with  the  British  ship  WgaU,  loelng  30 
men;  neitber  ship  gained  a  decided  advantage.  In  1781,  off  the  Delaware  capes,  after 
a  stublrarn  redstance,  he  was  captured  by  toe  Jriii  and  General  Monk.  At  the  close  of 
tlie  war,  he  returned  to  New  York  city,  where  he  was  a|^idnted  ccHnmisslona  of  loans. 
He  wan  the  father-in-law  of  Albert  Ghillatin. 

inCHOL&OH,  John,  British  general,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  later  echoed 
of  Indian  soldiers,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Dec.  11,  18S1.  His  father,  a  physician  of  con- 
siderable reputation  in  tliat  city,  died  when  the  Ixiy  had  just  completed  his  8th  year. 
By  his  mother,  a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  much  practical  pie^,  lie  was  carefully  edu- 
cated; and  from  her  he  seems  to  have  inherited  or  imbibed  a  certain  relij^ous  gravity 
and  earnestness  of  character  which  was  early  noted  in  him.  and  continued  to  distmgului 
him  through  life.  Through  the  influence  of  her  brother.  Sir  James  Weir  Hon,  an 
Indian  cadet^ip  was  obtained  for  him;  at  the  age  of  16,  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  aira  was 
soon  after  postra  to  the  21st  native  Ben^l  infantry,  then  stationed  at  Ferozepore.  In 
1840,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Gbizni  in  Afghanistan,  where  two  years  after,  in  the 
insurrection  which  avenged  the  English  occupation  of  tbe  country,  it  was  compelled 
to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  After  a  time  of  miserable  captivity,  he  regained  his  Ubertv. 
and  joined  the  relieving  army  underGen.  Pollock,  to  be  Faddened  immediately  after  fiy 
the  death,  in  action,  of  his  brother  Alexander.  A  jwriod  of  inactivity  enstwd,  during 
which  he  was  stationed  at  Meemt,  doing  du^  as  adjutant  of  his  regiment.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Sikh  war  in  1845,  be  served  tn  the  campaign  on  the  Sutlej,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ferozesbah,  though,  as  attached  to  the  commissariat  department, 
without  special  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  After  the  cessation  of  the  war, 
through  the  recommendation  of  Col.  (afterwards  sir  Henry)  Lawrence,  Nicholson,  now 
a  lieutenant,  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  resident  at  the  conquered  capiul,  Lahore, 
and  thus  fairty  transferred  to  the  poUtical  branch  of  the  service  in  whlim  most  of  his 
(utore  time  waa  passed.   But  shoruy,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Sikh  rebellion  in  1848^ 
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there  cun«  ui  Intolade  of  mUltaiy  aetlTity,  Id  which  he  greatly  dlstingnlahed  himself. 
To  meholsoa's  daring  and  promptitnde  was  dne  the  presenatton  to  Britain  of  the 
Important  fortress  of  Attock;  and  soon  after,  his  success  at  the  MaT;gulla  pass,  tn  inter- 
cepting and  defeating  a  large  body  of  the  Insurgents,  brought  bis  name  prominently 
before  the  world.  Thronghout  the  struggle  which  followed,  be  rendered  important  ser^ 
vice;  and  at  the  great  battles  of  ChilUanwalla  and  Guierat  successively,  he  earned  the 
special  approval  of  lord  Gough,  to  whom  he  was  immediately  attached. 

The  Punjab  liaVlng  Anally  become  a  British  province.  Capt.  NicholsoD  was  appointed 
a  depaty-commissioner  under  the  Lahore  board,  of  which  sir  Hemy  Lawrence  was  presi- 
dent He  had  now  been  neaily  ten  yean  in  India;  his  strength  was  somewhat  shaken  by 
ardoous  service,  and  various  illnesses  which  from  time  to  time  bad  assailed  him;  and 
above  all,  he  was  anxious  to  visit  and  console  his  widowed  mother,  then  prostrated  by 
the  death  In  India,  by  an  accident,  of  Wiiliun,  bis  younger  brother.  In  1850,  accord- 
ingly, he  took  his  furiough,  and  returned  home,  taking  Cionstantlnople  en  route,  and 
riuting,  with  an  eye  to  professional  instruction,  the  capitals  of  all  the  great  military 
powers  of  the  continenL  On  his  return  to  India,  be  was  again  appointed  by  Lawrence 
a  deputy-commissioner  in  the  Punjab,  and  for  five  yean  ■abBeauently  iua  vark  lay 
ftnumg  the  savage  trilMS  of  the  frontier.  His  success  in  bringing  them  under  tborougn 
iubjection  to  law  and  order,  was  something  marvellous;  and  such  were  the  impressions 
of  nsar  and  reverence  wrought  by  the  force  and  massive  personaltv  of  the  man,  that  he 
became  among  these  rude  populations,  under  the  title  of  "  Nikkul  Seyn,"  the  object  of 
a  curious  kind  of  hero-worship.  Bo  far  was  this  carried,  tliat  a  sect  actually  arose,  of 
Nikkul-Seyuees,  who  consecrated  him  as  their  Guru  (or  spiritual  guide),  and  peraisted— 
despite  of  severe  floggings  regularly  Inflicted  by  the  worthy  man,  inalspoeed  to  accept 
divine  honors— in  fallmg  bA  his  feet  and  making  him  an  object  of  express  adoration. 

With  the  outbreak  <a  the  great  mutiny  in  1867  came  Kicbolson's  supreme  opportu- 
nity, and  the  bri^  career  of  g^rious  achievements  in  whidi  be  developed  in  the  eye  of 
the  world  the  full  power  and  splendor  of  bis  military  genius.  In  the  saving  of  the  Punjab, 
Tfrtually  India  WHS  saved  t-o  Guslnnd;  and  under  Jolm  Lawrence,  who  succeeded  hi> 
brother,  sir  Henry  Nicholson — though  not  without  noble  coadiutore  to  divide  with  him 
the  honor— perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  single  man  to  hold  firm  England's  grasp  of 
the  Punjab.  He  it  was  who  suggested  the  formation  of  the  famous  movable  column,  by 
which  mainly  the  work  was  done,  and  presided  over  Its  organization.  Sb(H*tly,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  it;  and  In  his  dealings  with  the  suspected  regiments  of  sepoys,  he 
exhibited  a  particular  combination  of  boldness  with  subtlety,  discretion,  and  astuteness, 
scarcely  too  much  to  be  admired.  At  Trlmmu  Ghaut,  on  the  12th  and  14th  of  July,  he 
brought  to  bay,  and  nearly  annihilated,  a  large  force  of  the  declared  reikis.  Things 
thus  made  safe  behind  him,  he  marched  to  re-enforce  the  army  of  Gen.  Wilson,  engaged 
in  the  sl^  of  Delhi,  arriving  In  camp  on  Aug.  7.  His  presence  and  counsels  gave 
new  Impulse  to  the  operations;  and  in  every  way  he  strove,  with  fiery  and  impatient 
enei^,  to  expedite  the  delayed  assault.  A  strong  body  of  the  enemy  having  tried  to 
make  their  way  into  the  British  rear,  to  Nicholson  wss  assigned  the  task  of  intercepting 
and  bringing  them  to  battle.  Tbis  he  achieved  on  Aug.  24,  near  Nujuffghur— under 
circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty,  In  the  most  masterly  manner  surmounted — obtaining 
a  most  brilliaiU  result  In  the  complete  ruin  and  dispenfon  of  the  mutineers.  When  the 
assault  on  the  city  was  at  last  ordered,  Oen.  Nicholson  (for  to  this  rank  he  had  now  at- 
tained) was  selected  for  the  post  of  honor;  and  on  the  momine  of  Sept.  14,  he  led  the 
flnt  cwumn  of  attack.  After  the  troops  bad  forced  their  way  into  the  cltj,  an  anfor- 
aeen  check  occurred,  and  Nicholson,  ever  in  front,  exposed  himself  in  the  most  fearless 
manner  to  animate  his  men  to  advance.  Conspicuous  by  his  towering  stature,  he 
became  the  mark  of  the  enemy's  bullets,  and  fell,  shot  throiuh  the  body.  He  lingered 
for  sometime  in  great  suffering,  and  died  on  the  morning  of  the  38d.  Over  the  whole 
<^  India,  the  victory  was  saddened  by  his  death;  for  it  was  felt  that  in  John  Nicholson, 
to  use  lord  Ganninfps  expression,  "  a  tower  of  strength  "  had  fallen.  During  the  whole 
war  of  the  mutiny,  though  it  claimed  many  noble  victims,  there  fell  no  man  more 
regretted  in  his  death  than  Nicholson,  or  ]n  his  death  more  worthy  of  regret  Through- 
out his  career,  lie  shone — as  opportunity  offered — a  veritable  "king  of  men;"  one  of 
those  horn  to  command,  who  naturally  and  inevitably  rise  to  it,  and  aowever  great  in 
achievement,  seem  to  need  only  the  hap  of  ampler  opportunity  in  the  future,  to  ontsoar 
dieir  great  achievements  in  the  past  No  one  ever  seems  to  have  come  fairly  in  contact 
with  Sim  without  bring  strangely  iimnessed  with  this  sense  of  a  Dugnlflcent  xeenre  of 
pou&r  in  him.  It  xenuuns  onfy  to  add,  that  his  nature  was  on  the  one  dde  u  gentle, 
tender,  and  affectionate,  as  on  the  other  it  was  strong  and  brave;  and  fliB^  bj  m.  who 
had  intimate  relattons  with  him,  he  was  not  less  beloved  for  his  mild  virtuBe,  than  for 
his  sterner  glfta  honored  and  admired. 

nOHOLSOV,  John  B.,  1788-1846 ;  b.  Va.,  joined  the  U.  6.  navy  as  midshipman  in 
1800.  In  1812  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant,  and  on  the'  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Ei^land  was  ordered  on  board  the  United  States,  serving  as  4th  lieutenant  He  was 
present  at  the  engagement  which  terminated  la  the  capture  of  the  MaeedmiaH^  and  was 
ut  lieutenant  of  the  Peaeode,  bringing  iu  the  prise  ship  Epenier.  In  1828  he  waa  pro- 
moted captain  and  afterwards  to  the  rank  of  commod<we. 

nOHDUrar,  Sakcbi^  1743-I8IS;  b.  Md.;  bi<other  of  James.  He  was  lieutenant 
under  Pixd  Jones  in  the  BoiJwmmt  RieMard^  and  took  part  in  the  fight  between  her 
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and  the  Serapis.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  In  1770,  and  in  1782  commanded  the 
frigate  Dean,  of  82  suns,  and  made  a  long  cruise,  during  which  he  raptm«d  a  number  of 
prizes,  including  3  sloopfl-of-war.  He  retoined  the  rank  of  captain  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  navy,  and  was  the  first  commander  of  the  frigate  Cotutitutim.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  the  senior  officer  in  the  service. 

nCHOLMH,  William  Cabmichael,  1600-72;  b.  Md.,  entered  the  navy  in  1812. 
He  was  attached  to  the  Pre$iiUtU,  under  Decatur,  and  took  part  in  the  engagement  oS 
Long  Island,  In  Jan.  1816,  which  resulted  in  her  capture  by  a  British  squadron.  He 
was  made  lieutenant  in  1821,  and  conmiander  in  1841.  He  commanded  the  sloop  Preble 
in  the  Mediterranean  squadron  In  184S,  and  the  schooner  Boxer  In  the  Pacific  squadron 
in  1850.  He  was  appointed  fleet-captain  of  the  Pacific  squadron  in  1865,  and  com- 
manded the  steam-frigate  Afissisaippi  in  the  East  India  squadron  1868-W.  He  was 
stationed  at  the  naval  asylum  in  Philadelphia  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  traced  in  command  of  the  stelun-frigate  Boanote.  He  became  com- 
modore In  1882,  and  was  retired  in  1864. 

mOBOLBOH,  William  Rufus,  d.d.,  b.  1822,  ordained  presbyter  in  the  Prot.  Epis. 
church,  1847.  He  la  prominent  among  the  bishops  of  the  Beformed  Epls.  church, 
having  been  consecrated  in  that  office,  1876.  He  has  written  sevwal  monographs, 
among  others.  The  Lord's  Supper,  Call  to  the  Mi»iafrif,  SnvctiJitfitioHf  etc  He  became 
dean  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  theological  school,  Philadelphia. 

inclAS,  a  famous  Athenian  statesman  and  general  during  the  Peloponne.<iian  war, 
was  the  son  of  Niceratns,  a  very  wealthy  citizen,  who  had  acquired  his  fortune  hy  work- 
ing the  silver  mtnee  at  Laureium.  Nlclas  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party,  and  after  the 
death  of  Pericles  presented  liimself  as  the  uppuoent  of  Cleon,  the  great  poputa^  or  denUr 
goglc  leader.  Ho  was  not  a  man  of  quick,  brilliant,  audacious  genius,  like  Alcibiades; 
on  the  contraiy,  he  was  remarkably  wary  and  cautious,  even  at  times  to  timidity.  Suc- 
cess generally  accompanied  his  enterprises  against  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.  In  427 
B.C.,  he  captured  the  island  of  Minoa;  next  year  he  ravaged  the  island  of  Alelos  and  the 
coasts  of  Locris;  the  year  following  that  he  obliged  the  Spartan  force  in  Spiiacteria  to 
surrender,  and  also  defeated  the  Corinthians.  In  424  b.c.  he  made  havoc  of  pert  of 
Laconia,  captured  the  ifilaod  of  Cythera,  and  adueved  several  other  successes.  After 
the  death  of  Cleon  he  brought  about  a  peace  between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  4S1 
B.C.  Six  years  afterwards  the  Athenians,  at  tlie  instigation  of  Alcibiades,  resolved  on 
a  great  naval  expedition  against  Sicily.  Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  commanders, 
although  he  bad  strongly  protested  against  the  undertaking.  In  the  autumn  of  415  b.c. 
he  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  and  wus  at  first  successful,  but  subsequently  experienced  a 
series  of  disasters;  his  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  his  troops  Iwgan  a  retreat  towards  tlie 
interior  of  Sicily.  Tbey  were  speedily  forced  to  surrender,  and  Nictas  was  put  to  death 
A18  B.C,    See  Thirlwall  B  and  Grote's  HiaU/rien  of  Gresce,  and  Plutarch's  L\fa  of  Nieiat. 

HICKEL  (symbol.  Ni;  equiv.  28.3— new  system,  58.6— sp.  gr.  8.8)  is  a  grayisb-whlt« 
pUsteniiig  metal,  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  of  about  the  some  haroneas  as  iron, 
and,  like  that  metal,  malleable  and  ductile.  It  has  about  the  same  fusibility  as  wrought 
Iron,-  but  is  less  readily  oxidized  than  that  metal,  since  it  remains  unchanged  for  a  long 
time  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  is  very  little  attacked  by  dilute  acids.  It  is  strongly 
magnetic,  but  loses  this  property  when  heated  to  600°.  It  dissolves  in  hydrocUoiic  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  development  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  very  readily  oxidised 
in  nitric  acid. 

Nickel  only  occr>rB  in  the  native  state  in  meteoric  stone!*,  in  which  it  is  always  present 
In  association  with  the  iron  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  those  masses.  It  is  found 
in  tolerable  abundjnce  in  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Hunji;ary,  Sweden,  etc.,  wtieie  it  occara 
in  tbe  form  of  kupfemickrl  (so  called  from  its  yeilowuh-red  color),  which  Is  a  combinatloD 
of  nickel  and  arsenic.  The  metal  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing (Jerman  silver  (q.v.)  and  other  alloys,  either  from  this  Compound  or  tpeit$,  whicli  is 
an  impure  arseuio-sulphide  of  nickel,  lormed  during  the  manuiacture  of  tmalt  (q.v.).  by 
somewhat  complicated  chemical  processes.  In  small  quantities  it  may  be  obtained  by 
reducing  one  of  its  oxides  by  means  of  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  or  by  exposing 
the  oxalate  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 

Nickel  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen — viz.,  a  protoxide.  NiO,  and  a  sesquioxide. 
NiiOi,  which  is  not  basic,  and  maybe  passed  over  without  furtlier  notice,  lltepn^^oxuie 
occurs  as  a  greenish-^y  powder,  which  exhibits  no  magnetic  properties,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  obtamed  by  heating  the  carbonate  or  the  hydrated  protoxide  in  a  closed 
crucible.  The  hydrated  protoxide,  Ni(OH)s,  is  obtained  by  precipitation  from  a  solution 
of  one  of  its  salts'  by  potasli.  The  salts  of  the  protoxide  and  their  solutions  are  of  a  deli- 
cate, very  characteristic  green  color;  but  in  the  anhydrous  stale  moat  of  them  are  yellow. 
The  neutral  salts,  soluble  in  water,  slichtiv  redden  litmus,  have  a  sweetish,  astringent, 
metallic  taste,  and  when  administered  m  thoderate  doses  excite  vomiting.  The  most 
important  of  the  salts  is  the  sulphate,  Ni80«-|-7H«0,  which  crystallizes  in  beaatlAU 
green  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tbc  metal  or  its  oxide  In  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  and  is  the  source  from  which  tlie  other  saltsof  nickel,  the  carbonate,  oxalate, 
etc.,  are  obtained.  The  principal  use  of  nickel  is  in  the  composition  of  various  alloys, 
such  as  Oerman  silver.  Nickel  has  two  sulphides,  or  sulphurets,  the  protosulphlde,  NiS. 
formed  by  fusing  sulphur  and  nickel,  and  also  found  native  in  the  mineral  millerit ; 
and  the  disulphlde  MiS..  obtained  by  heating  the  carbonates  of  nickel  aoEhpotaah  with 
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niphar  to  reunett.  An  Brsenkte  of  nickel,  Nli(Ae04)«+8HiO,  Is  found  native  at  Chat* 
ham,  Conn.,  and  is  called  nickel-ochre.  An  anhydrous  carbonate,  NiCOi,  ia  nuule  br  beat- 
ing chloride  of  nickel  with  carbonateof  potash  or  Bodaln  a  sealed  tube.  ItccyBtallizesin 
mfnute  rhombobedrona.  A  bydrocarbonate,  NiCOi,  2Ni(0  H>i,2HtO,  also  eziats  as  a  nattre 
mineral,  called  emerald  nickel,  and  found  in  mines  in  the  form  of  Incrustations  and  abort 
stalactites ;  sometimes  massiTe ;  pbarly  lustre,  emerald-green  color,  transparent,  translu* 
cent ;  hardness  8  to  8.25  ;  sp.  gr.  2.57  to  2.60.  It  occurs  in  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  asso- 
dated  with  serpentine,  and  also  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  The  nitrate  Ni(KOi)t,6HiO 
erystalflzes  in  sided  emerald-green  prisms,  soluble  in  twice  their  weight  oi  cola  water. 
It  is  made  bj  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid.  Sulphate  of  nickel,  If iSO^THiO  crys- 
tallizes in  green  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  S  parts  of  cold  water.  It  is  made  by  the 
action  of  mlute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  metal.  When  these  crystals  are  exposed  to  the 
light  they  subdlTioe,  without  falling  apart,  into  minute  regular  octahedrons.  If  the 
crystallization  takes  place  between  SD"  and  77"  F.  it  will  be  octahedral,  and  instead  of 
7,  there  wiU  be  only  6  molecules  of  water.  The  metlLods  of  smeltiagaod  working  nickel 
ores  are  complicated,  and  some  of  them  are  not  generally  known.  The  uses  of  nickel 
nntil  recently  were  principally  for  forming  ahoys  with  other  metals.  In  some  countries 
besides  the  United  States,  coins  of  small  value  have  been  made  of  an  alloy  of  nickel, 
^nc,  and  copper.  The  U.  S.  cent,  authorized  bj  the  act  of  Feb.  21, 18S7,  was  composed 
of  88  per  cent  of  copper  and  12  per  cent  of  nickel.  The  metal  is  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  alloy  called  German  silver,  which  contains  2  parts  of  copper  and  1  of 
zinc  and  nickel  each.  White  copper,  or  pakfong,  of  China,  consists  of  copper,  40.4; 
nickel,  81.6;  zinc,  26.4;  iron,  2.6.  Itecently  nickel  has  been  used  for  plating  other  metals, 
and  this  use  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  metals.  Chemists  liad  for  some 
time  known  that  a  brilliant  deposit  of  nickel  could  be  obtained  by  electrolysis  from  solu- 
tions of  nickel  salts,  but  no  advantage  was  taken  of  this  knowledge  till  Mr.  Isaac  Adams 
of  Boston  devised  a  method  of  reudQiing  uictcel-plating  practicable  and  profitable.  Be 
emptoya  a  donble  chloride  of  nickel  and  ammonium^  or  m  sulfate  of  nickel  and  ammo- 
ninm.  See  Elbctbo-Chexibtht  ;  ELECTRO-HsTALLnnaT ;  'ELBCTRO-Pu.Tmo;  Elec- 
trotype ;  QaltanioBattekt.  It  is  important  to  have  the  salt  perfectly  pure,  and  it  must 
therefore  \ie  made  from  pure  nickel.  Mr.  Adams  found  that  it  was  not  practical  to  use 
a  plate  of  pure  metal  as  the  anode,  because  it  would  not  dissolve  sumciently  fast  to 
satisfy  tbe  demands  of  the  solution  (the  deposit  of  metal  on  tlie  eaihode,  and  conse^uenlly 
its  separation  from  the  salt,  being  tlic  greater).  This  was  remedied  by  combining  the 
nickel  anode  with  carbon,  forming  a  carbide.  This  causes  the  metal  to  dissolve  exactly 
as  fast  as  it  is  deposited.  Since  1880,  large  pieces  of  malleable  nickel  have  been  manu- 
factured. Experiments  made  by  the  United  States  government  in  1890  and  1801  show 
tbat  nickel  when  blended  with  ^ml  In  armor  plates,  imparts  to  the  phitc  n  very  marked 
toughness,  preventing  the  cracking  tbat  so  often  follows  the  impact  of  a  projectile. 
Large  quantities  of  nickel  have  lat^y  been  mined  at  Sudbury  (Ontario),  in  Canada. 

HI'COBAK  ISLAKDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  n.w.  of  Sumatra,  and 
forming,  with  the  Andamans(q.v.),  an  extension  of  the  great  island  chain  of  which 
Java  and  Sumatra  are  the  principal  links.  Lat.  6°  40'  to  9^20'  N.,  long.  08°  to  04°  east. 
They  are  divided  by  the  Sombrero  channel  into  two  groups,  of  which  the  principal 
membew  are  the  Great  Nicobar(«rea260gq.m.),  and  the  little  Nicobar(area  86  sq.m.). 
ITie  Inhabitah'ts,  who  are  not  numerous,  are  distinct  from  Malays  and  Burmese,  and  are 
said  to  resemble  the  hill-tribes  in  Formosa.  The  Danes  made  a  settlement  here  in  1764, 
were  dispossessed  by  Great  Britain  from  1807  to  1814,  and  finally  withdrew  in  1848.  In 
1806,  the  Indian  government  took  possession  of  these  islands,  and  afilliated  the  new  set- 
tlement at  Nancowry  harbor  to  the  great  penal  colony  at  Port  Blair  in  the  Andaman 
Islands.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm  grows  abundantly.  Pop.  of  group, 
6,000. 

nOOOfi,  Jean  Louis,  composer,  b.  near  Posen,  Aug.  12, 1853.  He  studied  the  piano- 
forte under  Kullak,  theory  under  Wuerst,  and  counterpoint  and  composition  under 
Kiel  After  teaching  and  appearing  in  puWic  for  several  years,  he  became  instructor 
at  the  Dresden  Conservatorium  in  18"78.  His  orchestral  works  are  highly  valued,  and 
he  has  also  written  chamber  and  pianoforte  music. 

HIC^ODEKUS,  a  Pharisee,  member  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  or  great  council  of  tlie 
nation,  who,  impressed  by  what  he  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  convinced  that  he 
was  the  Messiao,  came  by  night  for  fuller  private  converse.  He  may  have  come  in 
secret  through  fear  or  prudence;  be  may  lisve  found  it  impossible  to  meet  Christ  aione 
wiUiout  interruption  in  the  day  time.  He  received  memorable  instruction,  (John  iii.1 
He  appears  in  two  scenes  afterwards— the  first,  when  at  the  silting  of  tbe  great  coundl 
he  ventured  in  a  few  words  to  defend  Jesus  against  the  unjust  suspicions  of  the  Jews; 
the  second,  when  lie  united  with  bis  colleague  Joseph  of  Arimatliea  in  rendering  the  last 
boooTs  to  the  crucified  Jesus.  Scripture  gives  no  other  information  of  him  Tradition 
relates  that  having  declared  himself  a  follower  of  Clirist,  and  been  baptized  by  Peter, 
he  was  removed  from  his  office  and  expelled  from  Jerusalem ;  that  he  found  refuge  in 
a  country-house  of  Gamaliel  his  cousin,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  death.  The 
mxaHea  Qoap^  (if  2fieodemv  or  Acta  qf  Pilate  U  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  of  no  value. 


nOOLU,  CHBiaTOPH  Fbiedbich,  a  celebrated  German  author,  bookseller,  and  pub- 
lisher, was  b.  Mar.  18,  1788,  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  also  a  booksellw.  He 
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d«Tot«<l  htmMlf  T«rr  i>am«>tl]r  to  Dteimry  uid  phUosopUeal  rtudies,  and  euty  diitfa- 

gniilh«d  htnuwlf  by  his  Hritfe  aber  dem  jHzigm  Zutbtnd  der  aAiHOk  Wiaanudkafta^  (Bert 
In  which  h«  «xpo«ed  the  erron  of  both  Gotticbcd  and  Bodmer,  then  oming  on 

*  <!ontroreniy  wblnh  wm  asftAtlng  the  llterny  worid  of  Geimany.  He  became  the  asao- 
clate  of  \m*>\n%  and  Moie*  Mendelssohn.  Jointly  with  the  latter  he  edited  for  some 
timn  thn  afimlrabln  Bihlial/uk  der  $eh9nfn  WinatntAafien  (Leip.  1757-68);  and,  with  Les- 
SlnK,  lie  ffave  to  the  world  Briefe,  die  luue^e  deuttehe  LiUeraiur  betrejfend  (24  TOls.  Berl. 
IVM-tVi).  By  this  lie  was  led  to  concelre  the  plan  of  the  AUgemeinm  daUmAat  BihUotAek 
(KM  vols.  170^-92).  a  periodical  which  he  edited  for  many  yeaia,  and  which  contributed 
much,  particularly  in  the  early  period  of  Its  existence,  to  the  progress  of  literature  and 
Improvemirnt  of  tante  In  (ferinany,  but  was  too  frequently  characterized  an  imdne 
acirblty  of  ton*-.  Nicolal's  hostility  to  the  new  schools  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
which  Hpranft  up  In  (jemiany,  exposed  him  to  attacks  from  the  pens  of  Herder,  Goethe, 
Hfililller,  lAvat«r.  and  FIchte.   Ills  death  took  pUc«  Jan.  8,  1811. 

Among  Nlcolal't  works  maybe  mentioned  his  Top()graiAi$eh^iMiiTiaduBeteknS>u*gvon 
Berlin,  md  /'nte/nm  {Ilcrl,  1730,  Sd.  edit.  1786);  ChanuUeriMimAm  Aneedotenv<m  Friedrieh  If. 
(Herl.  1788-0*2).  both  of  permanent  value;  some  novels,  as  his  Leben  ujtd  Meimmgea  de$ 
Mtif/inlerM  Sebitlaaa  Nitlhiinker  (4th  edit.  Berl.  ;  OetchichU  einet  dicien  Manrwa^  a  sharply 
•atlrical  performance  (2  vols.  Berl.  1704);  Hetekreibung  einer  Setae  durcK  I>eutBchlattd  und 
dU  S^hwfh  (llerl.  17H1;  3d.  edit.  12Tob.  178M)6). 

nOOLAX,  Otto,  a  German  musical  composer  of  note,  b.  at  KOnlgsberg  in  1810.  His 
oarlv  llf«  was  a  struggle  with  poverty  and  difficulties.  He  studied  for  three  years  in 
Berlin  under  Kloia;  and  In  1835  went  to  Rome,  where  be  went  throus^  three  more  yean 
of  Hltiily  under  Balol.  After  traveling  for  tea  or  twelve  years  over  Europe,  he  became, 
In  1H47,  Kapellmeister  at  Boriln,  a  post  which  he  soon  rea^^ned.  He  app^uvd  as  a  com. 
poHfT  of  dramatic  music  as  early  aa  1881 ;  but  liia  first  work  of  importance  was  //  TWn- 
ftarh,  founded  on  Boott's  rotnanco  of  Ivanhoe,  which,  produced  at  Turin  in  1841 ,  attained 

•  high  and  permanent  reputation.  In  1848  he  wrote  at  Berlin  Dia  IauMqm  Weiber  von 
Windf*r,  on  which  hla  renown  as  a  musician  is  founded,  a  work  charming  for  its  cleat 
design  and  lively  vigorous  tone,  whose  overture  is  almost  worthy  of  Weber.  Two 
inoutliH  after  the  production  of  this  hla  ohtf-d'auvre,  its  composer  died  at  Beriin. 

VZOOLAITABn,  a  clans  of  persons,  spoken  of  Rev.  11.,  as  found  In  the  cburches  of 
Xpbetus  and  Pommoa,  whose  doctrine  and  deeds  were  hateful  to  Christ.  Irensus,  who 
wrote  nmr  the  clone  of  the  3d  c. ,  and  is  the  earliest  author  who  mentions  them,  saya 
that  llicy  were  (ollowe n  of  Nicolna  of  AnUoch,  one  of  the  aeven  deacoua  chosen  at  Jcru. 
■fthm.  As  them  was  a  tmltor  among  the  "  twelve,"  there  may  have  been  an  immoral 
man  among  tlio  "hovoii;"  but  In  the  absence  of  all  contemporary  evidence  a  statement 
nitulo  n  hundred  years  after  the  writing  of  the  Revelation  has  no  force  against  the  pre- 
aurnptlvc  evidence  that  a  man  who  was  one  of  seven  selected  from  the  whole  church  of 
Jerusalem  ax  of  "  tested  character,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  wisdom,"  did  not  after- 
wimln  become  notorious  aa  a  teacher  and  perpetrator  of  abominable  crime.  Aa  to  the 
particular  oharsctrr  of  Uio  offvnsea  taught  and  practiced  by  these  persons,  many  vain 
ronjecturos  have  bm>n  inadc.  The  ingemous  suggestion  of  Michaelis  is  not  improbable, 
tliat  thuw)  thus  ctimlcmneil  by  Christ  were  of  similar  character  with  "the  followen  in 
the  way  of  Balaam i"  dtw^ribcd  by  Peter  In  his  second  epistle;  and  that  JV^ofaOuu  ia 
simply  tliQ  Orwk  tranitlntltin  of  tlio  Hebrew  "  Balaam,"  both  signifying  eonoumirs  or 
muMrrt  o/lA«  ThU  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Revelation,  while 

tlw  chun'h  t>f  iVrgamra  Is  oensurwl  for  tolerating  within  it  persona  who  held  the  doc- 
trlnt;  of  Balaam,  after  the  spiH-iai  cliaracter  of  the  crimes  he  bad  tau^t  Israel  lo  com- 
»H  lian  bw-n  ilvwribed,  it  U  added  "wen  ao  thou  also  hast  those  who  hold  the  doctrine 
of  th«NiCQlaltau&" 

noOtlB,  Str  yiciiot.As  Harris,  170&-1^;  b.  England;  a  Ueutenant  tn  the  navy 
who  n>UnMl  twm  the  service  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  English  law  and  antj- 
quarlan  )llerali)n>,  and  In  18-.>.^  was  calM  to  the  bar.  Amone  his  nnmexowwoifa  thoae 

whleh  arv  tK»st  known  air  .N'..t  .iwt.*  of  ih,-  Pc-nt  K  of  Ei4,r.\i>id  (1S25>;  TrHnmmta  fttmabt 
(lS-.»iU;  Cin'Mi' ■■>.;,■''"■  (ISW);  IliHoin  or  ihc  li,Ull<' .-f  Affi-tomrt :  ffiimtikm  eaJ*  ItUen 

I"'  /.  ••■'I  .V.        ^ISWl;  aiul  .Vfuwirs  ,1/  Sir  Ch-  iff.  flifT  Ha-t.-u  "(Ijlii). 

mOOLAT,  John  tJKomiK.  h.  Essimrfn.  Bavaria,  Feb.  2t:.  ISSi  Educated  in  the  I'nlted 
Stali>!i,  and  after  mlitiiiK  an  Illinois  ilaily  i^^ier  for  some  time,  he  was  made  assistant  to 
the  Mvrvlar>'  of  Ihf  state  M  Illinois.  Wiile  in  this  )Hv«ition  he  met  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  servtHl  as  the  laiier's  pri\-ate  secretaix.  istti-.'i:  wait  I".  S.  coosnl  to  ParK  Franc*. 
IStW  ^;  aitd  marshal  oi  the  auprome  conn  of  the  V.  S.  ISTS-ef;.  He  has  written  TV 
t'  .;<^  /f^V.Vv*  U!*!?71.  and.  jointly  with  John  Bar.  .4*»iAm  £)V«fM,  d 


:nCOLl.  PiKKRK,  nti.Vttt,  h.  Ohartrfw.  France:  at  an  wutIt  a?v  attidned  nnasoal 
p(\»lioieuoy  in  ptuKwophy  ami  elsAsical  stuiiies,  and  when  but  fourteen  besan  at  Pkris  a 
t>M)r«e>  of  pt\iKvi.>pliu-»l  and  th^>»ilo.::v-*I  jit-.i.It.  Here  he  came  moch  under  the  inttoeiKY 
of  .Vntoine  Anwiitd  \^\.  \X  an  1  w«s  de:«'m?»i  frv>m  takin*:  or\ler»  br  his  ti*»3  oo  the 
Janseni«t  discussion  and  his  di-iUke  of  the  Jesuit  p<.>wer.  He  aiuehed  faias«lf  lo  then- 
dtt^e*  i^f  IVrt  Koy»l-,les-t  hj«in'#  v.»  at  Ij»  t;rftn]7es.  and  became  an  iMnctor  b  the 
Jansentst  s*.^h4s,  «htie  ^mtinuinc  the  sttblv  of  th«^<^  at  the  SoifcoBue.   Ttvm  this 
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time  he  devoted  hU  pen  to  extending  and  expounding  the  doctrines  or  JaDBeQism, 
though  he  did  not  fully  agxee  with  the  extreme  advocates  of  that  system.  The  Dumber 
of  hu  moral,  religious,  a^  controversial  treatises  is  large,  all  characterized  by  purity  of 
style,  sulitUty  of  diBcrimination,  and  a  broad  and  generous  faumanitv.  To  him  more 
than  any  other  writer  is  the  Port  Royal  logic  {La  Logique,  ou  Vari  de  Penser,  1608)  to  be 
attributed.  Others  of  his  works  are:  Pe^Siuiie  de  la  Foi;  Lea  VinotiJiairea;  Euats  dc 
Morale,  \n  6  volumes,  2  published  postbumoudy ;  his  philosophical  reputation  rests  mainly 
on  the  essavs  and  "Umc  Personally,  he  was  a  man  of  great  humility  and  modesty,  and 
was  80  far  from  seekmg  public  appkuse  that  in  more  than  one  instance  he  did  not  deny 
tlie  belief  that  a  woik  of  his  own  was  written  by  others  of  the  Fort  Royal  brotherhood. 
He  labored  Incessantly  In  his  chosen  work  till,  worn  out  by  the  controversy  whicli  was 
so  little  suited  to  his  natural  disposition,  in  1698  he  was  compelled  by  Increastng  illness, 
to  desist,  and  2  years  afterwards  was  foltowed  to  his  grave  oy  the  most  dlstinguishedi. 
men  of  Ids  time. 

nOOLET,  a  CO.  in  a.  Quebec,  having  the  St.  Lawrence  river  for  its  n.  and  n.w. 
boundary,  drained  by  the  Becancour  river,  the  Nioolet  and  West  Branch,  whicli  form 
part  of  Its  s.w.  border;  695  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '91,  28,7S6.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Three  Rivera 
division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  It  has  several  flour  and  saw  nUlls,  l)oot  and  shoe 
factories,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  lumbw.  Its  soil  is  fertile  along  the  rivers,  and  Its 
surface  Is  covered  with  inunense  forests,  diversified  with  plains  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain.   Co.  seat,  Becancour. 

HICOLL,  William  Robbktson,  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Oct.  10,  1861,  educated  at 
the  university  and  the  Free  Church  college  at  Aberdeen,  mlnlater  at  Dufftown,  1874-77, 
and  at  Kelso,  1877-86.  In  1884  he  became  the  editor  of  The  Bxpotitor:  In  1886  of  The 
hritith  Weekly,  which  be  foundedi  and  in  1891  of  The  Bookman,  which  he  also  founded. 
He  has  written  The  Inointale  Saviour  (1881),  The  Lamb  of  God  (1886),  The  Key  o/the  Ontoe 
(1893),  and,  jointly  with  C.  E.  Shorter,  a  new  Life  of  the  Bronila  (1895),  and  has  edited  a 
number  of  theological  works. 

mcoiXBT,  a  CO.  in  s.  Minnesota,  having  the  Minnesota  river  for  its  e.,  s.,  and  w. 
l)oundary;  455  sq.  m. ;  population  In  1890,  13,882,  chiefly  American.  It  Is  Intersected 
by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha 
railroads,  forming  a  junction  at  St.  Peter,  it  is  drained  by  numerous  lakes,  the  largest. 
Swan  lake,  nearly  9  m.  long.  Its  surface  is  extensively  covered  with  forests,  but  a  large 
proportion  stretches  out  into  broad  prairies.  The  foundation  of  the  soil  In  some  por- 
tions la  Silurian  limestone.  Its  products  are  grain,  potatoes,  wool,  sorghum,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy,  and  live  stock.  Its  leading  Industries  are  the  manufacture  of  bnck, 
furniture,  leather,  and  flour.   Co.  seat,  St.  Peter. 

mcOLLET,  Jbak  Nicolas,  1786-164S,  b.  France;  studied  under  Laplace,  and  In  1817 
was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Paris  observatory.  In  1832  he  came  to  the  United  States 
on  a  scientific  expedition,  and  explored  the  territory  drained  by  the  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Red  rivers,  and  the  upper  Mississippi.  He  obtained  much  valuable  information  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  districts  which  he  visited,  and  on  the  languages  and  customs  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  sent,  with  John  C.  Fremont,  to  the  west- 
em  territories,  to  make  a  general  report  of  their  resources  and  draw  up  a  map  of  them. 
He  published  Mimoire  mr  la  mesure  eTun  are  de  parallile  moyen  eatre  le  pile  et  VEqwUeur; 
and  Letire-  Bur  les  aasuraneea  qui  otU  pour  baee  lea  probalnlitia  de  la  durie  de  la  vie  hujnaine, 

HIOOMACEUB,  a  Greek  painter  In  the  4th  c.  b.  c,  a  son  and  scholar  of  Aristodemus. 
Among  his  woriu  are:  The  Rape  of  Prourpiju^  In  the  temple  of  Minerva,  on  the  capitol; 
Victory  riding  in  a  four-horse  chariU,  also  In  the  capitol ;  JpoUo  and  LHana,  Cybele  on  a  Limit 
Female  BaechanaU,  and  Scylla, 

inCOXEDEU,  the  capital  of  ancient  BIthynia,  was  situated  at  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  gulf  of  Astacus,  in  the  Propontts,  noi^  called  the  bay  of  Ismid;  was  built  about 
264  A.D.  by  Nicomedes  I.,  who  made  It  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  flourishing  cities  in  tbe  world,  and  some  of  the  later 
Roman  emperors,  such  as  Diocletian  and  Coostantine  the  Great,  selected  it  for  their  tem- 
porary residence.  It  suffered  greatly  both  from  earthquakes  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths.  Constantino  died  at  a  royal  villa  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Hannibal  com- 
mitted suicide  in  a  castle  close  by.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Arrlan.  The 
small  town  of  Ismid  or  Isnlkmid  now  occupies  Its  site,  and  contains  many  relics  of 
ancient  Nicom^eia. 

HlCOfOIU,  recently  a  Turkish  fortress,  now  a  fortified  town  in  the  province  of 
Svistov  principality  of  Bulgaria,  Is  on  the  Danube,  about  24  m.  n.e.  by  n.  of  Plevna. 
The  fortlflcatlons,  though  extensive,  were  never  of  much  importance,  and  the  Berlin 
congress  of  1878  provided  for  their  demolition.  The  city  used  to  be  divided  Into  two  por^ 
tlons:  the  fortress  and  Turkish  town,  defended  on  every  side  by  batteries  and  ramparts, 
and  the  eastern  quarter,  comprising  the  dwellings  of  the  Bulgarians,  Wallachs,  and  Jews. 
Nicopolis  is  widely  built,  most  of  tne  houses  being  surrounded  by  gardens.  It  is  an  im- 
portant market  for  Wallachian  wares,  but  otherwise  is  not  a  great  center  of  trade. 
Wine  Is  produced  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  ai>out  5000. 

XIcopolls,  the  ancient  Nicopolit  nd  Istrtim,  was  founded  by  Trajan,  and  fragments  of 
the  old  wall  still  remain.  Here  the  Hunnrians,  under  their  king  SIglsmund,  were 
defeated  by  the  sultan  Bajazet  I.  In  1896.  The  city  gives  title  to  a  Greek  uchbishop  and 
to  a  Catholic  bishop. 
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HICOPOLIB  in  Epfnis,  one  of  the  many  cities  bearing  the  same  name — "  dty  of  tIc 
tOTT" — ^founded  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his  victoiy  over  Antony  in  the  battle  at 
Actium;  immediately  after  wbich  be  incloeed  and  dedicated  to  Neptune  the  qwceirhere 
his  tent  had  been  pitched,  on  a  height  which  commanded  a  view  of  both  the  land  and 

sea  forces.  Here  be  afterward  built  the  city,  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony.  "  Some  of 
the  finest  parts,"  Josephus  says,  "were  the  work  of  Herod,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
builders  of  his  day."  His  connection  with  it,  added  to  the  well-known  wide  diffusion  of 
the  Jews  into  all  the  principal  countries  and  cities,  renders  it  probable  that  many  of  them 
lived  there.  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  Titus,  announced  his  purpose  to  pass  the  winter  at 
NicopoUsi  the  subscription  to  tlie  epistle  asserts  that  Paul  wrote  it  at  Kicopolis  of  Hace- 
donia,  implying  that  it  was  there  that  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter.  But  hia  language 
shows  that  he  had  not  ^et  goue  to  Kicopolis,  and  the  subtcription  to  the  epistle  has  no 
authority.  Jerome's  opinion  is  generally  adopted,'  that  It  was  tbe  Augustan  Nicopcdis  to 
which  Paul  referred.  Its  situation  was  convenient,  as  a  central  point.  In  some  of  his 
journeys  east  and  north.  He  had,  long  before,  pr^ched  at  Blyricum,  and  one  of  bis 
last  offldal  acta  was  to  send  Titua — protobly  after  he  had  joined  him  at  Nicopolis — on  a 
mission  lo  DalmaUa.  Possibly  he  was  arrested  at  Nicopolis  soon  afterward,  and  taken 
finally  to  Rome.  At  this  time  the  city,  though  only  about  80  yeara  old,  had  become  the 
chief  place  In  weateni  Orcece.  As  it  owed  its  origin  and  importance  to  war,  so  it  was 
destroyed  by  luMrtlle  armies.  Julian,  finding  it  in  ruins,  rebuilt  it.  Agdn  dMtro^ed  1^ 
the  Goths,  Justinian  restored  it  a  second  time.  During  the  middle  ages  a  new  city  was 
built  at  the  pdnt  of  the  promontory,  and  the  "  cit^  of  victory"  was  deserted.  The  ruins, 
covering  a  large  portion  of  the  isthmus,  still  show  its  original  grandeur  and  size.  Words- 
worth tlius  speaks  of  them:  "A  lofty  wall  spans  a  desolate  plain;  to  the  north  of  it 
rises,  on  a  distant  hill,  the  shattered  stage  of  a  theater;  and  to  the  west,  the  extended 
though  broken  line  of  an  aqueduct  connects  the  distant  mountains  with  the  main  subject 
vt  the  ploture~the  city  itself."  There  are  also  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle  and  other 
buildingB  on  the  low,  marshy,  and  now  desolate  phun. 

nCOSI'A,  a  town  of  Sicily,  In  the  province  of  Catania,  26  m,  n.e.  'of  Caltanlssetta. 
It  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  steep,  conical  hill  Iwtween  two  head-branches  of  tbe  Sal  so. 
It  has  scarcely  any  manufactures,  out  carries  on  some  trade  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  cattle. 
Near  it  are  beds  of  ainm,  schist,  a  rich  mine  of  lock-saK,  and  springs  of  petroleum. 
Pop.  14,900. 

HICOStA.    See  Lbfkobia. 

Floor,  Jean,  IBBO-ldOO,  b.  France;  a  diplomatist  appointed  by  TVands  II.  ambas- 
sador to  Portugal.  During  his  residence  at  Lisbon  he  obt^ned,  from  a  Flemish  trader, 
some  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant  from  Florida.  Nicot  subsequently  introduced  tobacco 
Into  France,  and  it  was  called,  in  his  honor,  Jiieotiana.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  navigation, 
and  Treatury  of  (Ae  lYvneh  Language,  one  of  the  earliest  French  dictionaries. 

HIOOTIA  HA.  See  Tobacco. 

n'OOmrE,  or  Nicott'lia,  CoHmNi,  is  one  of  tbe  natural  volatile  oily  bases  dertltute 
of  oxygen,  and  constitutes  the  active  principle  of  the  tobacco  plant,  in  the  leaves,  rods, 
and  seeds  of  which  It  occurs  In  combination  with  malic  and  citric  adds.  It  is  likewisD 
contained  In  the  smoke  of  the  burnhig  leaves.  It  is  a  colorless,  intensely  poisonous 
liquid,  of  specific  ginTity  1.027  at  66'  F. ,  which  boils  at  483°  F.  (280°  C),  evdves  a  very 
irritating  odor  of  tobacco,  espedally  on  the  application  of  heat,  is  very  infiammable,  and 
buns  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  Is  moderately  soluble  In  water,  and  dissolves  readily  in 
alc(Aol  and  ether.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  brown,  and 
ultimately  solid.  The  quantity  of  nicotine  contained  in  tobacco  varies  from  2  to  6  per 
cent;  the  coarser  kinds  containing  the  larger  quantity,  while  the  best  Havana  cigars  sel- 
d<un  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  and  often  less. 

A  remarkable  case  of  pdnming  by  nicoUne— that  of  the  count  Bocarme,  who  was 
tried  and  executed  In  Belgium  for  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law— is  recorded  in  the 
Annakt  d^^fgihu  18S1,  and  was  the  occauon  of  Orflla's  publishing  his  Mimoire  tar  la 
UriOftine.  A  distinguished  student  of  the  college  of  chemistry  subsequently  emploved  it 
for  the  purpose  of  suicide.  The  deaths  that  have  taken  place  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  Uie  form  of  in  jection— of  which  several  cases  are  on  reowd— were  donbUeBB  due  to  the 
action  of  this  substance. 

HICO^A,  Golf  of,  opens  into  the  Pacific  ocean  from  n.w.  Coata  Rica,  lying 
between  the  main  land  and  the  peninsula  of  Nlcoya,  which  terminates  In  cape  Blanco; 
this  cape  being  situated  at  the  w.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  at  Its  mouth,  and  cape 
Herraoura  on  the  east.  It  is  about  69  m.  long,  lying  n.  and  s.,  and  80  m.  wide  at  its 
mouth.  Punta  Arenas,  the  sole  port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Costa  Rica,  is  situ- 
ated on  tlie  e.  side  of  the  gulf.  In  it  are  a  number  of  small  islands  among  which  are 
San  Lucar,  Bejnca,  Cblra,  and  Yenado.  Several  streams  empty  into  it.  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Tempisque,  Rio  Qnnde,  and  Nicoya  rivers. 

BISBUHB,  Barthold  Georg,  one  of  the  most  acute  historians,  critics,  and  philolo. 
gists  of  modern  times,  was  b.  Aue.  27,  1776.  at  Copenhagen,  where  his  father,  Karsten 
Biebuhr  (q.v.).  then  resided.  The  aptitude  for  learning  which  Niebuhr  displayed, 
■Imoet  from  infanry,  led  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  JavenJle  prodigy,  and  unlike  manj 
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nther  precoclotiB  childreQ,  hla  powers  of  acquiriDg  knowledge  pace  with  his  advanc- 
ing years.  After  a  carefully  conducted  preliminary  education,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  father,  he  spent  a  session  at  Qfittingen  studying  law,  and  from  thetLce 
proceeded  in  his  19th  year  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  devoted,  himself  more  especially  to 
the  natural  sciences.  On  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  became  private  secretary  to  the 
finance  minister,  Scliimmelmann,  and  from  that  period  till  1804  held  several  appoint- 
ments under  the  Danish  government,  which,  however,  he  was  led  to  resign  in-  conse- 
quence of  his  strongly  pronounced  political  tendencies,  which  made  him  enter  heart  and 
soul  into  tbe  feeling  of  hatred  of  Ni^xileon,  which  was  at  that  time  agitating  the  minds 
of  Oermans.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  NIebuhr  entered  the  Fnuslan  civil  service 
in  1806,  and  daring  the  three  succeeding  years  he  shared  in  the  vicisaitudes  whicli  befell 
the  government  of  his  chief.  Count  Hardenberg»  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena,  and 
the  consequent  pressure  of  tiie  Napoleonic  influence  on  the  management  of  the  state. 
The  opening  of  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1810  was  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Niebuhr, 
who,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  new  institution,  gave  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Boman  history,  which,  by  raakine  known  the  results  of  the  new  and  critical 
theory  which  he  had  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  obscure  historical  evidence,  estab- 
lished his  position  as  one  of  the  most  oririnal  end  philosophical  of  modem  historians. 
His  appointment,  in  1816,  to  the  post  of  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  papal  court,  where 
he  remained  till  1838,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  tcstine  on  the  spot  the  accuracy  of  his 
conjectures  in  regard  to  many  questions  of  looil  and  social  bearing.  On  his  return  from 
Rome,  Niebuhr  took  up  his  residence  at  Bonn,  where,  by  hla  admirable  lectures  and 
exjwsitions,  be  contributed  very  materially  to  the  development  of  classical  and  archeeo- 
logical  learning.  He  was  thus  employed  when  the  revolution  of  1680  roused  him  from 
the  calm  of  his  literary  pursuits.  Miebuhr's  sensitive  nature,  unstrung  by  physical 
debility,  led  him  to  take  an  exaegeruted  view  of  the  consequences  of  this  movement,  and 
to  anticipate  a  recurrence  of  all  tlie  horrors  of  the  former  French  revolution,  and  the 
result  was  to  bring  about  a  state  of  mental  depression  and  bodily  prostration,  which 
ended  in  his  death  in  January,  1^1.  Niebuhr's  attainments  embraced  a  more  extensive 
range  than  most  men  are  capable  of  grasping,  for  he  was  alike  distinguished  as  a  shrewd 
man  of  business,  an  able  diplomatist,  an  accurate  scholar,  and  a  man  of  original  genius. 
He  had  mastered  20  languages  before  the  age  of  80,  while  tlie  mass  of  facts  which  his 
tenacious  memorr  retained,  and  the  intuitive  sagacity  that  enabled  him  to  sift  true  from 
false  historic  evidence,  and  oftoi  to  Bupf>ly  by  felicitous  conjecture  the  link  wanting  in 
some  imperfect  chain  of  evidence,  exhibit  the  extramdinary  scope  of  his  intellect.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  however,  tiiat  he  is  often  arbitrary  and  unhistorical  in  his  coDjectures, 
and  the  stricter  sort  of  skeptical  critics,  tike  the  late  sir  Qeoi^  Comewall  Lewis,  even 
go  so  far  as  to  regard  his  effort  to  construct  a  continuous  Roman  history  out  of  audi 
legendary  materials  as  we  possess  as,  on  the  whole,  a  failure.  Among  the  many  import- 
ant works  with  which  he  enriched  the  literature  of  his  time,  the  following  are  some  at 
the  most  noteworthy:  BSmitehe  OetehieMe  (8  Bde.  Beri.  1811-82;  2d  edit.  1827-43; 
1888 ;  1858),  the  first  two  volumes  have  been  translated  by  J.  C.  Hare  and  C.  Thirlwall,  and 
the  third  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  Dr.  L.  Schmitz;  Orundz&gejfUr  die  Vtrfaming  Nieder- 
lands  (Berl.  1882);  Qi-Uek.  Hei-oengetehickte  (Ilamb.  1842),  written  for  his  son  Marcus; 
the  Kl^nen  kUtoriaeJien  und  phOologiaehen  Schriften  (2  Bde.  Bonn,  1628-48),  contain  hia 
introductory  lectures  on  Roman  history,  and  many  of  the  essays  which  had  appeared  in 
Qietransactionsof  the  Berlin  Academy.  Besides  these,  and  numerous  other  essays  on 
philological,  historical,  and  archaeological  questions,  Niebuhr  co-operat«d  with  Bekker 
and  other  k«rned  annotators  in  re-editing  Scriptoivs  hi^ria  Bj/eajitiiuB ;  he  fdso  discov- 
ered  hitherto  nnprinted  fragments  of  classical  authors,  as,  for  instance,  of  Cicero's 
OratiMt  and  portions  of  Oaius,  published  the  liueruttiows  Ifubtenaei  (Rome,  1831),  and 
was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  literary  louroala  of  Germany.  See  Hiss  'VHukworth's 
and  Lettenofliisbuhr  (8  vols..  18(»);  Chissen's  NM>uhT  (1876).  . 

HIEBUHX,  Earsten,  a  distinguished  geographer  and  traveler,  was  b.  in  1788,  in  the 
Hanoverian  territory  of  Hadeln.  on  the  confines  of  Holstein.  Being  early  thrown  on  his 
own  lesources,  he  spent  several  years  of  his  youth  in  the  position  of  a  day-laborer;  but 
his  natural  «iergy  having  led  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  geometry,  and  having 
acquired  a  smallproperty,  he  went  to  GOttingcn,  where  he  attended  the  classes  at  the 
university  until  his  resources  were  wholly  exhausted.  At  this  period  he  entered  the  Dan- 
ish service,  and  in  1761  he  joined  the  scientific  expedition  which  king  i^erick  V.  sent 
to  explore  certun  portions  of  Arabia,  with  a  view  of  iltustrating  some  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  expedition  reached  Cairo  at  the  close  of  the  year  1761,  and  after 
having  carefully  explored  the  pvramids,  and  crossed  the  desert  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Suez, 
proceeded  to  Arabia  Felix.  Here,  however,  the  various  members  of  the  expedition, 
which  indaded  the  eminent  naturalist  Forskftl,  all  perished  wiUi  the  exception  of  Nle- 
btihr,  who  had  bimself  suffered  severely  from  fever.  After  the  untimely  death  of  hia 
companions,  he  adopted  the  diet  and  dress  of  the  natives — a  measure  to  which  he  was 
protMbly  indebted  for  the  good  health  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  rest  of  the  travels, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  cxtrnordlnary  resolution  for  more  than  six  years.  He  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  India,  visiting  also  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  continued  the  obser- 
vations and  researches  of  his  ute  colleagucc  in  addition  to  his  own  special  geographical 
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inTOStigatioDB.  On  his  return  to  Denm&i^,  in  1767,  IHebubr  at  onco  deroted  Unuelf  to 
the  taw  of  publi^ine  the  resulUi  of  his  Important  mission,  which  appeared  in  German 
under  the  following  titles,  Betehreibung  von  ATobtgn  (Copenb.  1772),  and  BeitebeBehreilntng 
von  Arabien  vnd  andem  umiiegenden  lAndern  (Copenii.  1774-78,  3  vols.);  the  publica- 
tion of  the  third  volume  of  this  work  was  unfortuuatelr  delayed,  in  cousequeoce  of  the 
pressure  of  numerous  other  engagements  arising  from  nis  professional  and  c^icial  duties, 
and  it  was  not  till  more  tlian  30  years  after  his  death  that  the  book  made  its  appearance 
under  the  superrisiou  of  Niebuhrs  daughter,  and  through  the  liberality  of  the  eminent 
bookseller  Perthes  of  Hamburg.  In  addition  to  these  vdliiable  observatiotia.  Niebubr 
edited  and  published  at  his  owd  cost  the  natural-history  notes  of  his  deceased  friend  and 
feUow-tniTeler,  P.  Forsk&l,  which  lie  arranged  iu  two  worlts,  De9eripti0n6$  AmtnaUum, 
etc.  (Copeah.  1775),  aud  Flora  .^S^yptiaeo-Aralrica  (Copenh.  1776).  The  accuracy  of 
detail,  ndnlity  of  delioeatioo,  and  careful  avoidauce  of  alt  ezaggcratioa,  which  charac- 
terize  Niebuhr's  geographical  and  social  descriptions  of  Arabia  andother  Asiatic  countries, 
ban  made  his  works  dassical  text-books  for  aU  who  wish  to  study  the  subject.  Although 
Niebuhr  accepted,  in  1778,  a  civil  poet,  which  fixed  his  residence  In  the  remote  provui- 
dal  town  of  Heldorf,  in  the  Ditmarsh  district  of  Holstein.  where  he  devoted  blniadf 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  official  duties,  he  newr  relinquished  bia 
interest  in  scientific  inquiry,  and  contribnted  several  valuable  mpers  on  tbe  geograptiical 
and  )X)litical  history  of  the  nations  of  Uie  East  to  the  D&uifche  Mumim,  and  other  peri- 
odicals. He  died  in  1815,  leaving  a  character  of  being  at  once  one  of  the  most  truthful 
and  scientifically  exact  travelers  of  modem  times. 

MIEDEBXETEB,  Louis,  1803-61,  b.  in  Switzerland;  when  very  young  showed  * 
strong  taste  for  musical  composition;  afterward  studied  under  Moscheles  and  other 
eminent  masters  at  Yienua  and  Rome.  His  first  opera  was  produced  at  Maples,  but  of 
several  composed  by  him,  IXradMla  (1887)  was  the  only  one  which  had  much  success. 
He  siso  set  to  music  a  number  of  songs  by  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  and  Hanzoni 
Perhaps  the  best  of  his'  works  aie  his  reliigioas  compositions  which  dispUty  great 
or^nality. 

KIEL,  Adolphb,  1802-00 ;  b.  France,  havfof  studied  at  the  £)cole  Polytechnic  in 
19S1.  and  received  a  military  education  at  the  military  academy  of  Metz,  in  1837  he  was 
made  Ueut.  of  engineers,  In  1835  was  promoted  to  captain  and  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion af^nst  Constantlne  In  Algeria,  under  generals  Damr^mont  and  Valle  In  1830-S7. 
Gaining  much  distinction  for  bravery,  he  was  raised  to  chef-de-bataU/m  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  engineering  corps  in  Algeria.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
1840,  In  1849,  as  the  head  of  the  staff  of  engineers,  be  took  part  in  the  8uppr«»ion  of 
the  revolutionary  movements  at  Home  then  defended  by  Garil>aldi.  who  snrrendered 
after  a  siege  of  two  months.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig.-^en.  and  accom- 
plished the  official  duty  delegated  to  him,  of  carrying  the  key  of  the  city  to  the  pope  at 
Oaeta.  Ketuming  to  Paris,  he -was  appointed  director  of  the  engineering  department  In 
the  ministry  of  war,  and  In  1853  was  raised  to  tbe  rank  of  general  of  division,  and  In 
alliance  with  the  English  fleet,  conducted  the  siege  which  destroyed  the  important  Kiis- 
slan  fortress  of  Bomarsund  In  Auk.,  1654.  He  planned  tbe  operations  through  which 
Sebastopol  was  overcome  by  the  allied  armies  of  England  and  France,  In  1864-65,  after 
a  siege  of  11  months,  and  commanded  the  en^neers  in  the  Crimea.  He  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  emperor,  and  after  the  taking  of  the  Malakoff  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  In  1859  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
to  demand  the  hand  of  Princess  Clothilde  for  Prince  Napoleon.  He  distinguished  him 
self  in  the  campaign  in  which  occurred  the  battle  of  Solferino,  June  34,  1859,  and  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France.  In  1867  he  was  minister  of  war,  and  throughout  his  career 
sustained  a  high  reputation  as  a  scientific  military  officer. 

VIEL'IO-'WORK,  a  metliod  of  ornnmcnting  metal  plates  by  engraving  the  surface, 
and  rubbing  in  a  black  or  colored  composition,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  incised  lines,  and  give 
effect  to  the  intaglio  picture.  It  is  by  no  means  quite  certain  wbeo  this  art  was  o^gi- 
nat«d;  Byzantine  works  of  the  13th  c  still  exist  to  attest  its  early  employmeoL  The 
finest  worira  of  tbia  kind  belong  to  the  former  half  of  the  lOtli  c,  when  remarkable  excel- 
lence in  drawing  and  grouping  minute  figures  in  these  metal  pictures  was  attained  by 
Haso  di  IFHuiguerrs,  an  eminent  painter,  and  student  of  Ghilwrti  and  Massacio.  In  hfs 
hands  it  gave  rise  to  copper-plate  engraving  (see  Enqra.vino),  and  hence  much  interest 
attaches  to  the  art  of  niello-cutting.  Genuine  specimens  of  this  art  arc  rare,  some  of 
those  by  Finiguerra  are  very  t)eautiiiil  and  effective,  tbe  black  pigment  in  the  lines  giv- 
ing a  pleasing  effect  to  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  is  usually  silver.  Those  of  nis 
works  best  known  are  some  elaborately  tieautif  ul  pattines  wrought  by  him  for  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  one  of  which  is  in  tbe  Uffliia,  and  some  are  in  various  pri- 
vate collections.  In  the  collection  of  omamentid  art  at  South  Kensington,  there  are  no 
less  than  17  spedmens  of  this  art. 

mXABVt  Albbbt,  b.  Germany,  1831 ;  at  first  a  singer  In  the  chorus  at  Dessau, 
The  magnificence  of  his  tenor  vdoe  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  of  Hanover,  who 
took  him  Into  his  service.  Wagner  selected  him  to  sing  in  Tannh&xuer  on  Its  first  pro- 
duction in  Paris  in  1801.   He  has  sung  In  the  United  States. 
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VIE1CB8CH  TOH  BTBEHLEWAU.    See  Lenau,  Nikoi^als. 

VZZKOXWIECZ,  JuuAN  Urbin,  1757-1841,  b.  Polaad  ;  entered  tlie  army  as  an  adju* 
tant  at  tfae  age  of  20,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  EosciuBzko.  After  a  tour  in 
England  and  on  tlie  contioent,  he  left  the  army  in  1768,  and  entered  the  Polish  diet  as  a 
deputy  from  Livonia,  and  became  an  advocate  of  the  patriotic  party.  In  1791  with  his 
colleague  WeysBenhoff,  be  began  the  publicatioo  of  the  Jfational  andFare^n  Gazette,  and 
be  iilso  encouraged  the  spirit  of  nationality  by  his  poems  and  dramas.  He  drew  up  the 
Bo-called  "constitution  of  the  8d  of  May,  which  changed  Poland  from  aa  elective  to  an 
hereditary  mouarchy,  and  abolished  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  In  the  insur- 
rection caused  by  tlie  second  partition  of  Poland,  Niemcewiecz  wa«  the  adviser  and  aid- 
cte-camp  of  KoBciuszko;  and  be  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Macieiowlce.  During  hia  imprisonmeat  of  2  years,  at  St.  Petersburg,  be  familiarizpd 
himself  with  the  English  poetry  of  the  18tb  c,  and  tran^ted  Pope's  Bape  of  the  Lock. 
Oa  his  release  he  cnme  willi  Kmciuszko  to  this  country,  where  in  1800.  he  married  Mrs. 
Livingston -Eean  of  New  York.  Among  his  acquaintances  in  America,  were  Jefferson, 
and  the  exiled  duke  of  Orleans,  who  afterwards  becnme  king  Louis  Philippe.  In  1802 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Poland  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  came  back  to  the 
United  States  for  a  brief  period;  but  when  Napoleon  entered  Poland  in  1806,  lie  sailed 
for  Europe,  and  on  the  esUiblisfamcnt  of  tlie  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  king  of  Saxony 
made  him  secretary  of  tlie  seoatc.  inspector  of  schools,  and  member  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  public  Uistruction.  After  Poland  again  passed  under  the  power  of  Ruasia.  though 
retained  by  the  emperor  Alexander  in  his  office  of  perpetual  secretary,  he  kept  alive  the 
memories  of  Polish  nationality,  in  bis  Hietorieal  Baliadt,  1816.  He  delivered  a  funeral 
oration  over  Eoficiuszko  in  1817,  and  in  1822  began  tlie  publication  of  bis  CoBeetit/n  ^ 
Memoirt  on  Ancient  Pbland,  celebrating  the  national  heroes  of  Poland.  He  took  part  in 
the  unsuccessful  revolution  of  1880.  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile.  Besides  the 
works  already  named,  be  published  novels,  comedies,  and  tragedies.  His  Nota  on  My 
Captivity  in  Jst.  Petej-sburg,  appeared  in  1848,  and  was  translated  into  English,  the  next 
year.    A  volume  of  memoirs  of  his  own  time  was  published  at  Puis,  in  1848. 

insmv  (called  by  the  Germans,  Meme- ),  a  river  in  e.  Europe,  rises  In  the  Russian 
government  of  Minsk,  flows  west^t  ard  to  Grodno  180  m.,  n.  and  w.  along  the  frontiers  of 
the  Polish  provinne  of  Augustowo,  and  w.  through  East  Prussia  to  the  Eurische  Haff. 
Entire  length,  565  miles.  It  Is  navigable  for  large  craft  at  Grodno,  400  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  free  of  ice  from  March  to  November.  Between  Grodno  and  Kovno  there 
are  55  rapids  and  siiallows.  and  pilots  are  therefore  required  for  the  navigation  of  lUe 
river.  At  Wince,  8  m.  below  Tilsit,  the  Niemen  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which 
the  Dortliern,  the  Rnsfi,  reaches  the  Eurische  Hafl  by  nine  mouths;  and  the  southern, 
tlie  Gilge,  by  seven  mouths.  The  delta  is  traversed  by  several  canals.  The  Niemen  is 
of  considerable  commercial  importance.   Large  barges  bring  down  the  produce  of 


hides,  and  bacon,  are  tlie  principal  articles  brought  from  tiie  interior.  Its  principal 
affluent  is  the  Vilna  on  the  riglit. 

HIEFCE,  JoBRFH  NicBPHORE,  1785-1838  ;  b.  France;  entered  the  army,  but  resigned 
on  account  of  ill-health,  and  in  1795  became  civil  administrator  of  the  district  of  Nice. 
He  resigned  in  1801.  and  thenceforward  pursued  the  study  of  chemistry  and  mechanics. 
In  1818  he  made  researches  in  regard  to  the  production  of  pictures  upon  metallic  plates 
by  means  of  light.  In  1824  he  was  able  to  fix  images  by  lis^t  upon  plates  of  ^lass,  and 
afterwards  of  copper,  and  of  silver  covered  with  a  thin  coating  ot  bitumen.  He  entered 
into  a  partners)]^  with  Daguerre  In  1^. 

MIKPUB  DI  8T.  VICTOB,  Claude  Marie  Francois,  a  French  chemist  and  photog- 
rapher, was  b.  at  Saint  Cyr,  near  Cbalon-Bui^Sa6ne,  July  26,  1805.  He  served  for  some 
time  in  the  army;  but  having  made  an  important  chemical  discovery  in  connection  with 
dyeing,  be  was  permitted  to  excliange  into  the  mtmicipal  guard  of  Paris,  that  he  might 
pursue  bis  scientific  studies  with  more  facility.  This  was  in  1846,  at  which  time  h^  at- 
tention having  been  forcibly  attracteil  to  the  important  discoveries  Id  photography  which 
had  been  made  by  his  uncle  Nlcephore  Niepce  (see  PHOToasAPBY),  he  resoivea  to  devote 
his  energies  to  this  subject.  He  was  led,  in  1847,  to  the  discovei?  of  methods  for  obuin- 
ing  Images  on  glass,  coated  with  albumen,  starch,  orgeli^ine,  ana  for  reproducing  deslsns 
by  the  use  of  vapor  of  Iodine.  Hin  investigations  were  for  a  time  intcrruptea  by  the 
revolution  of  1848,  but  be  soon  resumed  them,  directing  his  attention  more  especially  to 
the  obtaining  of  photographic  images  in  colors;  and  before  the  close  of  1852,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaiidQg  faithfully  colored  images  of  flowers,  natural  and  artificial,  colored 
engravings,  gold  and  rilver  lace,  etc..  upon  silvered  plates  which  had  been  sensitized  by 
a  chloride  of  copper.  In  obtaining  these  pictures,  both  pbotograpbic  printing  and  the 
camera  were  employed ;  but  to  his  intense  diBapnointment,  he  found  that  the  colors  soon 
began  to  fade,  and  after  a  time  disappeared.  This  process  he  named  "  heliochrome." 
His  third  and  most  important  invention,  that  of  the  art  of  "heliogmpny,"  or  the  pro- 
duction of  engraved  steel-plates  by  photography,  was  first  communicated  to  the  academy 
of  aciences  in  May,  1853.  He  does  not  deserve  tbe  credit  of  having  originated  the  idea; 
for  his  uncle,  previous  to  1889,  had  communicated  an  imperfect  sketch  of  a  similai 
Inveotion  to  H.  Arago;  and  Mr.  Talbot  and  others  had  succeeded  by  a  similar  process  in 
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having  removed  the  almost  insurmouatabfe  manipulative  dimculties,  and  reDdennl  the 
process  of  much  more  general  application,  thus  making  it  practically  aemceable.  He 
afterwards  employed  himself  in  Improving  and  perfecting  his  various  dlscoTeries. 

In  18S5  he  published  the  various  memoirs  in  which  he  Had  at  different  times  cwn- 
municated  his  three  great  diBcoveries  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  i.nder  the  title  of 
BeeherehM  I^ttogi-a^tquet,  which  was  followed,  in  1866,  by  Tratie  Jh-aUgw  de  Ora- 
jmre  «ur  Aeur  et  tur  Vnre.  He  presented  to  the  academy  a  number  oi  memoirs  on  the 
action  of  li^t  on  a  variety  of  substances,  the  last  being  Sur  C  Action  de  la  Lumi^  et  de 
rEleeti-iciteiTeb.,  1860).  Niepce's  scientiflc  studies  did  not  interfere  with  his  military 
promotion,  as  he  was  successively  app^ted  chef-d'escadron,  and  (185^  commandant  at 
the  Louvre.    He  died  in  April,  1870. 

NIEB'STEIH,  a  village  of  Germany,  In  the  grand-dnchy  of  Hesse,  and  9  m.  s.e.  of 
Mlntz,  gives  name  to  a  well-known  and  highly-prized  variety  of  Rhenish  wine,  which 
is  produced  in  the  neighborhood.    Pop.  about  4000. 

HIEBOHIV,  a  t.  In  Russia,  on  the  Ostr  river,  86  m.  s.e.  of  Tchemlgov;  pop.  21,690. 
It  contains  a  monastery,  a  cathedral,  churches,  a  hospital,  schools,  and  a  gymnasium. 

The  chief  production  and  export  is  tobacco, 

HIEU'WXR  AlCSTEL,  a  commune  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  North  Hol- 
land, 5  m.  s.  by  w.  from  Amsterdam.  Pop.  2,600.  A  few  miles  to  the  e.  of  it  Is  the 
village  of  Ouder  Amstel,  with  about  3,000  inhabitants,  on  the  Amstel,  one  of  the  smallw 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  which  passes  through  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  falls  into  the 
Zuider  Zee. 

inSU'Wvi&LST  MOVHTAIVB,  a  portion  of  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  ranges  of 
mountains  in  CapeTTolony,  which  at  various  distances  from  the  southern  coast  all  run 
parallel  to  ft.  Of  these  three  ranges,  the  most  northern  attains  the  greatest  altitude, 
navlng  an  average  height  of  7,000  feet.  The  portion  known  as.the  Nieuwreldt  moun- 
tains extend  in  lat.  81''  40*  to  32°  SO*  s.,  and  are  intersected  by  the  meridian  of  22**  e. 
longitude.  From  their  southern  slopes,  the  Gamka  or  Lion  river  draws  its  head  waters; 
and  from  their  northern,  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river  obtidns  an  important  tributary  In 
the  Upper  Zak. 

ItUSVltK,  a  central  department  of  France,  occupies  a  portion  of  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  and  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  rivers  Allier  and 
Loire.  Area,  2682  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '96,  388,899.  Honntaliis  occupy  the  eastern  bordei^ 
and  extend  in  a  line  oi  heights  from  s.e.  to  n.w.,  dividing  the  deirartment  into  twogrMi 
decUvities.  The  soil  is  generally  rocky  and  sandy,  cut  up  bv  ramifications,  almost 
alwayi  wooded,  of  the  mountains  of  Morwan.  There  are  several  pla'teaus  more  or  less 
fertile,  a  number  of  hills  covered  with  vines,  and  valleys  productive  in  pastures;  but 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  department  consists  in  its  forests  and  minerals.  The  Ni^vre, 
wii^ce  the  name  of  the  department.  Is  an  inconsiderable  affluent  of  the  Loire  from  the 
right.  The  three  chief  rivers — the  Allier,  Loire,  and  Yonne — are  navigable,  and  the 
Yonne,  which  belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Seine,  is  connected  with  thelx>ire  by  acanal 
hiding  across  the  watershed.  Of  the  entire  area,  more  than  792,000  acres  are  cultivable 
land,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  surface  Is  covered  with  forests,  the  timber 
from  which,  forming  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth,  is  conveyed  by  water  in 
great  quaatitieB  to  Paris,  etc.  About  6,000, 000  gallons  of  wine  are  made  yearly.  From 
the  mines  of  Nidvre  iron  of  good  quality  is  obtained  in  abundance;  lead,  copper,  and 
silver  are  also  found;  and  there  are  coal  mines,  and  quarries  of  marble  and  granite. 
Arrocdissements,  Xevers,  Chfiteau-Chinon,  Ctamecy,  and  Cosne;  capital,  Nevers. 

HIFLHEIII  (from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  ne/mla,  cloud,  and  Eng.  home),  meaning  tbe 
abode  of  clouds,  was  one  of  the  nine  separate  abodes  or  homes,  of  which  tbe  old  Scan- 
dinavians conceived  the  world  asconslsUngin  tbe  beginning  of  time.  It  is  the  kingdom  ot 
cold  and  dai^ness,  and  is  separated  from  Muspelsheim,  the  kingdom  of  light  and  heat,  by 
a  huge  chasm  (Ginungagap,  yawninggap).  Here  flows  the  spring  Hvergelmir,  watched  by 
the  dtagoD  Nidhuggcr;  this  spring  sends  out  twelve  ice-rivers,  from  the  drops  of  which, 
thawed  by  sparks  n-om  Muspelsheim,  sprang  the  chaotic  giant  Ymir  and  the  cow  Aud- 
humbl.i.  Nitlheim  was  also  the  abode  of  Hel  (q.  v.),  the  goddess  cMf  death,  who  here 
received  all  who  died  of  sickness  or  old  age. 

HIOEL'LA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tbe  natural  order  ranuneulaeecB,  having  five  colored 
spreading  se[Md9;  five  or  ten  small  two-lipped  petals,  with  tubular  claw;  the  carpels 
more  or  less  connected  together,  many-seeded;  the  leaves  divided  into  threadlike  seg- 
ments,  the  flowers  solitary  at  ihe  top  of  tbe  fctem  or  branches.  They  are  anntials,  natives 
chiefly  of  the  countries  near  the  Mralterranean  and  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  Ada. 
fiome  of  them,  occasionally  seen  in  gardens  in  Britain,  are  vulgarly  known  ny  the  namea 
Demt-in-a-lmsh  and  Devil-in-a-mi*t.  Tlie  seeds  are  aromatic,  and  somewhat  peppery. 
Those  of  NigeUa  saliva,  a  species  common  in  cornfields  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  are  supposed 
to  be  the  Black  Ouuuin  of  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  tiie  Cuuhzn  of  the  Bible.  Tho 
seeds  of  a  species  of  Nigella  are  much  used  by  the  Afghans  for  flavoring  curries. 

n'GIB,  the  great  river  of  western  Africa.  Its  name,  according  to  Dr.  Berth,  is  ih 
contracted  form  of  one  of  the  native  names,  Jf-effkirriu,  whldi,  as  well  as  all  the  otbei 
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names,  DTmiUbd  (JoUba),  Mayo,  T$a,  Kwara  {Quorra),  and  Biii-n-ruuMi,  means  simply 
*'  the  river."  The  priacipal  head-water  rises  on  the  alopra  of  mount  Loma,  a  peak  of  tlie 
Kong  mouDtains,  m  a  mrren.  deaolate,  and  treeless  region,  in  lat  9°  26'  n.,  umg.  V  45* 
v.,  ahout  1,600  it  abore  sea-level.  It  flows  n.e.  to  Timbuktu,  where  it  bends  eastward, 
and  after  flowing  in  that  dlreeUon  for  about  250  m.,  it  curves  toward  the  s.,  and  pro* 
ceeds  in  a  general  s.s.e.  course,  until  arriving  at  the  head  of  its  delta,  in  lat  about  0  80* 
n.,  it  separates  into  many  branches,  and  enters  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  between  the  bights 
of  Benin  and  Biafra.  It  Is  called  the  Timbri  for  the  first  70  m.  of  its  course,  uter 
which  it  receives  the  name  of  the  JcUba,  or  more  correctly  DhiuUb&;  and  after  passing 
Timbuktu,  it  is  known  principally  as  the  Quorra.  Little  Is  known  of  its  course  until  S 
reaches  Sego  (laL  13°  80  n.),  a  distance  of  860  m.  from  its  source,  but  from  tiiat  point 
It  has  been  explored  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course.  From  Sego  to  Timbuktu 
it  flows  through  a  fertile  country,  prouucia^  rice,  maize,  and  vegetable,  and  abounding 
in  gocKl  pasturage.  In  lat.  14°  10'  n.,  the  nver  separates  into  two  branches;  the  western 
is  ^led  the  JoYiha  or  Mayo,  the  eastern  the  Bara-Isa.  These,  as  they-  proceed,  are 
known  as  the  White  and  Black  rivers  respectively ;  and  they  unite  after  Inclosing  the 
island  of  Jimballa,  330  m.  in  length,  and  from  3  to  30  m.  in  breadth  The  river  again 
bifurcates  before  arriving  at  Timbuktu,  and  after  passing  that  town,  the  two  brunches, 
on  one  of  wbich — the  northern — Cabm,  the  port  of  Timbuktu  is  situated,  again  uuite. 
Jjk  the  district  of  union  in  the  s.w.  of  Timbuktu,  the  countiy  far  and  wide  is  intersected 
by  numberless  streams,  forming  a  ccnnplicated  net-work  of  water-courses.  The  river 
then  flows  &,  sending  off  many  creeks  and  branches  to  Bamba;  its  banks  here  are  low 
and  maishy,  and  during  the  raioy  season  are  overflowed.  In  this  region,  rice,  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  even  barley  are  grown.  The  river  tlien  passes  the  town  of  Burrum,  where 
it  curves  to  the  s.o.,  and  from  this  point — called  from  the  bend,  the  Knee  of  Burrum — 
It  bears  the  name  of  Kwara  or  Quorra  until  it  reaches  the  delta.  Immediately  below 
Burrum,  the  Niger  does  not  present  an  imp<Ming  appearance.  Its  bed  resembles  a  brcuui 
marshy  Talley,  inclosed  by  ridges  of  rock  or  high  dunes,  thickly  ove^rowu  with  reeds 
and  sedges,  aira  cut  up  by  numberless  streams  uid  creeks.  At  the  ferry  of  Burri  Hat. 
10°  6S'  n.),  the  breadth  oi  the  river  is  from  800  to  900  yards;  and  here  the  whole  valley, 
about  10  m.  broad,  is  fruitful,  carefully  cultivated,  and  well  peopled.  Further  s., 
the  towns  of  Oaru  and  Sandu  are  passed,  and  here  the  bed  is  rocky  and  the  navigation 
dangerous.  At  the  town  of  Sav,  the  Kiger,  after  reaching  a  breath  of  from  3,500  to 
8,000  paces,  is  narrowed  to  a  wfdth  of  1,000  paces,  flows  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  and  is  inclosed  by  rocky  banks.  From  Say  to  Want,  the  course  of  the  Niger 
remains  still  unknown.  From  Wara  it  flows  e.B.e.  to  Rabba;  and  from  this  town  tolts 
mouth,  the  course  of  the  river  is  comparativelr  well  known.  In  lut.  between  8°  and 
T*  SO*  n.,  it  flows  round  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  Kong  mountains  (3,000  to  8,000  ft. 
high),  and  hero  the  banks  of  the  Niger  are  extraordinarily  beautiful.  In  lat.  7°  40'  n., 
it  receives  the  Benne  from  the  e.  The  delta  consists  of  an  immense  mangrove  forest,  cut 
up  into  islands  by  the  numerous  branches  ^  in  number)  of  ttie  river.  The  principal 
mouths  are  the  Bonny,  Mari,  and  Nun. 

The  existence  of  the  Niger  seems  to  have  been  flrst  made  known  in  ancient  times 
by  travelers  from  the  s.  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  who,  crossing  the  great  desert, 
came  upon  the  upper  course  of  a  great  river  flowing  toward  the  riring  sun.  This  river 
Herodotus  supp(wed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Egjrptian  Nile.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Nigiia 
of  Ethiopia,  but  he  also  thought  that  it  flowed  into  the  Nile.  No  deflnite  notion  on  the 
river  had  been  formed  until  it  was  visited  by  Mungo  Park  in  July,  1796,  when  this  traveler 
explored  its  banks  for  a  distance  of  160  m.  Bee  Park,  Munoo.  Cullie  explored  the  river 
from  the  town  of  Jennee  to  Timbuktu ;  and  the  English  expedition  of  1883,  under  Lander 
and  Allen,  proved  that  the  Quorra  was  navigable  from  Boussa  to  the  sea;  information, 
however,  which  was  obtained  at  an  immense  cost  of  human  Ijfe  from  the  unhealthlness 
of  the  climate.  Subsequent  expeditlns  have  ended  with  similar  results.  In  18A4,  Dr. 
Barth  followed  the  course  of  the  river  from  Timbuktu  to  Snv,  and  much  of  what  is  now 
known  about  the  Niger  Is  dtie  to  his  labors.  The  entire  lei^h  of  the  river  Is  estimated 
at  2,600  miles.— Bwtn's  Travela  in  Central  Africa. 

nOHT-EAVX,  Chordeik$  Virgirdaim;  a  bird  of  the  goatsucker  family  (tamrimuJg^) 
vsiy  common  in  America,  from  the  Arctic  islands  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  bird  of 
passage,  visiting  the  north  in  summer.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  38  inches 
In  expanse  of  wing,  llie  gape  is  destitute  of  bristles.  The  tail  is  slightly  forked.  The 
general  color  is  brown,  but  it  is  much  mottled  and  marked  with  wlitte;  and  there  is  a 
white  mark  on  the  throat,  in  shape  like  the  leUer  V.  The  nlj^t-hawk  is  seen  pursuing 
its  insect  prey  in  the  air,  chiefly  before  sunset,  and  before  dawn,  and  attracts  attention 
\fS  its  rapid  repetition  of  a  sharp  impatient  cry,  which  has  gained  for  it  the  name  Pirtm- 
ia^.  It  produces  also  in  its  flight  a  remarkable  hollow  booming  sound,  "like  blowing 
Into  the  bung-hole  of  a  barrel,  in  the  moments  of  its  perpendicular  descent  through  the 
idr.  Its  movements  in  the  air  are  extremely  beautiful  and  rapid.  When  fat  and  pTuiAp, 
as  it  usually  is  on  its  southward  migration,  it  is  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  great  num 
beis  are  shot. 

tnStWl  SIBOV,  JiytUeoTax,  a  genua  of  ardeAfii  (see  Hebok),  intermediate  in  form 
between  bitterns  and  lierons,  but  with  shorter  and  thicker  bill  than  either,  and  legs 
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shorter  than  in  herons.  The  CoHicoN  Night  Heron  (^N.  Oardeni  or  JBuropceus)  is  found 
In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America,  cliiufly  in  the  warmer  tem[>erate  regions. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  America,  and  is  piirtly  a  bird  of  passage.  It  is  a  very  rare  visit- 
ant of  Britain.  Its  length,  from  the  lip  of  ihe  bill  to  the  end  of  the  short  tail,  is  fully 
two  feet.  It  weighs  nearly  two  pounds.  Its  plumage  is  soft,  the  general  color  asb-my. 
passing  into  black  on  the  neck  and  head,  and  into  white  on  the  breast  and  belly.  Tie 
back  (H  the  head  is  adorned  with  three  very  lung  white  feathers,  wliich  hang  down  on 
the  neck.  The  nests  are  built  in  trees,  and  in  genei  al  many  together,  forming  a  heronry.. 
Thenigbt  heron  feeds  chiefly  by  twilight  or  at  night;  and  is  never  seen  standing  motion- 
less, like  herons,  but  walks  about  in  search  of  prey,  by  llie  sides  of  ditches,  ponds,  etc.; 
Its  food  consisting  chieQy  of  fishes,  frogs,  ana  other  aquatic  animals.  Its  cry  is  veij' 
loud  and  hoarse. — Other  species  of  night  heruu  are  found  in  Africa  and  Australia. 

VIOHTIKaALE,  PhUomda,  a  genus  of  birds  of  tlie  family  sylnada,  approaching  In 
character  tu.the  menilida,  the  yotuig  having  tlielr  first  plumage  mottled,  as  in  tlie  thmshes, 
and  the  legs  being  longer  than  in  the  fauvettes  and  other  ^viadtr,  with  wbich  they  are 
commonly  classed.  1  he  bill  is  straight,  slender,  not  quite  as  long  as  llie  head;  the  win^ 
do  not  much  pass  beyond  tlie  l)ase  of  the  tail;  the  first  qulU  is  very  short,  the  third  is 
the  longest;  the  tail  is  slightly  rounded.— The  Common  Nighthtoale  {P.  htacinia)  is  Avell 
known  as  the  finest  of  songsters.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  hedge-sparrow,  with  about 
the  same  proportionate  length  of  wings  and  tail.  It  is  of  a  rich  brown  color  above,  the 
rump  and  tail  reddish,  the  lower  parts  grayish -white.  Tlie  sexes  arc  alike.  It  is  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  the  north  of  Africa;  and  is  a  bird  of 
passage,  extending  its  summer  migrations  in  the  continent  of  Europe  as  far  north  as  tbe 
fiouth  of  Sweden,  but  in  Britain  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  seen  further  north  ttian  Tork- 
shire.  It  is  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  south  and  eiist  of  England,  but  does  not 
extend  to  the  western  counties,  and  never  appears  in  Ireland.  It  frequents  thickets  and 
hedges,  and  low  damp  meudows  near  streams.  The  extensive  market-gardens  near 
London  are  among  its  favorite  haunts.  It  feed?  very  much  on  caterpillars  and  other 
larva}.  It  arrives  in  England  about  the  middle  of  Apnl,  the  males  ten  or  fourteen  days 
before  tbe  females.  It  is  at  this  season,  and  before  pairing  has  taken  place,  that  Inni- 
catchers  generally  procure  nightingales  for  cage-birds,  as  they  then  become  easily  recon- 
ciled to  confinement,  whilftt,  if  taken  after  pairing,  they  fret  and  pine  till  they  die.  Tbe 
nightingale  makes  its  nest  generally  cn  the  ground,  but  sometimes  on  a  low  fork  of  a 
bush.  The  nest  is  loosely  cunslructcd  of  dead  leaves,  rushes,  and  stalks  of  grass,  with  a 
lining  of  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  uniform  olive-brown. 
The  song  of  the  male  ceases  tobe  heard  as  soon  as  incubation  is  over.  In  captivity, 
however,  it  is  often  continued  through  a  more  considerable  period.  The  nightingale  usu- 
ally be£^  its  song  in  the  evening,  and  sings  with  brief  intervals  throughout  the  ni^t. 
The  variety,  loudness,  and  richness  of  its  notes  are  equally  extraordinary;  and  Its  Itng 
quivering  strains  are  full  of  phiintlvenesa  as  well  as  of  passionate  ecstasy.  The  ni^tin- 
gale  has  been  a  favorite  from  most  ancient  times;  anti  is  often  mentioned  Id  the  poeUy 
of  India  and  Persia,  as  well  as  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  loves  of  the  ni^tinsale  and 
the  rose  are  a  fanciful  theme  in  which  eastern  pools  delight.  The  niglilingue  much 
resembles  the  redbreast  in  manners,  and  is  equally  pugnacious.  It  has  been  known  to 
breed  with  the  redbreast  in  captivity. — There  is  another  and  rather  larger  species  of 
nightingide  In  the  east  of  Europe.  See  illus..  Birds.  voL  II. 

KtOHTDtcFAIS.  Florence,  famed  for  her  labors  in  reforming  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  British  army,  the  daughter  of  William  Shore  Nis;htlngale,  of  Embly  Park,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Leigh  Hurst,  Derbyshire,  was  bom  at  Florence,  Italy,  In  1823.  Highly 
educated,  and  orilliantly  accomplished,  slie  early  exhibited  an  intense  devotion  to  the 
alleviation  of  suffering,  which,  in  1844.  led  her  to  give  attention  to  the  condition  of 
hospitals.  She  visited  and  Inspected  civil  and  military  hospitals  all  over  Europe ;  studied 
with  the  dsters  of  charity  in  Paris  the  system  of  nursing  and  management  carried  out 
in  the  hospitals  of  that  city;  and,  in  18S1,  went  into  training  as  a  nurse  in  the  institution 
of  Protestant  deaconesses  at  Kaiserswerth,  on  tbe  Rliine.  On  ber  return  to  England, 
she  put  into  thorough  working  order  the  sanitorium  for  governesses  In  connection  with 
the  London  iostituuon.  Ten  years  was  the  term  of  apprenticeship  thus  served  in  prep> 
aratiou  for  the  work  of  her  life.  In  the  spring  of  18M  war  was  declared  with  ltus«ia 
and  a  British  army  of  26,000  men  sailed  to  the  east.  Alma  was  fought  &ept.  20,  and 
the  wounded  from  the  battle  were  sent  down  to  the  hospitals  prepaiea  for  their  recep- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Bosporus.  These  hospitals  were  soon  crowded  with  eick  and 
wounded,  and  their  unhealthy  condition  became  apparent  in  a  rate  of  mortality  to 
wliich  the  casualties  of  the  fiercest  battle  were  as  nothing.  In  this  crisis  Miss  Night- 
tagale  offered  to  go  out  and  organize  a  nursing  department  at  Scutari.  The  late  lord 
Herbert,  then  at  the  war-office,  gladly  accepted,  and  within  a  week  from  the  date  of 
the  offer— viz.,  Oct.  21— she  departed  with  her  nurses.  She  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople Nov.  4,  the  eve  of  Inkermann— the  beginning  of  the  terrible  winter  cam- 
paign—in time  to  receive  the  wounded  from  that  second  battle  into  wards  already  filled 
with  2,800  patients.  Her  devotion  to  the  sufferers  can  never  be  forgotten,  tiiie  baa 
■tood  twen^  hours  n  a  stretch,  in  order  to  see  them  provided  with  aceommodatitm  and 
all  the  lequisites  of  their  condition.   But  she  saw  clearly  in  the  bad  sanitary  anaoge- 
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meats  of  the  hoapitaU  tb6  causes  of  their  frightful  mortality,  and  her  inceas&Dt  labor 
was  devoted  to  the  remoTal  of  these  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  mitigation  of  tlieir  effects. 
Id  the  spring  of  1850,  while  in  the  Crimea  organizing  the  nursing-departments  of  the 
camp-hcspitaJb,  she  was  prostrated  with  fever,  the  result  of  unintermittins  toil  and 
ua&tji  yet  she  refused  to  leave  her  post,  and  on  her  recovery  remained  at  Scutari  till 
Turkey  was  evacuated  by  the  Britisu,  Jaly  S8,  1866.  She.  to  whom  many  ft  soldin 
owes  us  life  and  health,  had  expended  her  own  health  in  the  phystoal  and  mental  strain 
to  which  she  bad  subjected  herself.  It  is  known  tliat  for  years  Miss  Nightingale  haa 
been  an  invalid.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that  her  sick-room  has  been  the  scene  of  the 
most  ardaous  and  constant  labor  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  soldier.  In  1857 
she  furnished  the  "commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  regulations  affecting  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  British  army"  with  a  paper  of  written  evidence,  in  which  she 
impresses,  with  the  force  and  clearness  which  distrnguish  her  mind,  the  great  lesson  of 
the  Crimean  war,  which  she  characterizes  as  a  sanilary  experiment  on  a  colossal  scale. 
Her  experience  in  the  Crimea,  the  results  obtained  by  the  labors  of  the  sanitary  com- 
missinn,  results  accumulated  under  her  own  eyes,  showing  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  soldiers  could  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  time  of  peace  at  home, 
turned  the  attenlion  of  Miss  Nightingale  to  tlie  general  question  of  army  sanitary 
reform,  and  first  to  that  of  armynospitals.  In  1658  she  cnnliibuted  two  papers  to  the 
national  association  for  the  promotion  of  social  science,  on  hospital  construction  and 
arraagemwitg,  afterwards  publialied,  along  with  lier  evidence  before  the  commissioners^ 
by  J.  W.  Parker  and  son.  The  Ifotst  on  Honpitalt,  from  their  clearness  of  arrangement 
Mid  minuteneBS  of  detail,  are  most  valuable  to  the  architect,  the  engineer,  and  the 
medical  officer.  In  1860  she  published  her  Nota  on  Nurting,  a  tittle  volume  which  is 
already  among  the  treasured  text-books  of  many  a  household.  At  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war  a  fund  was  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  form  nn  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  nurses.  The  interest  of  the  fund  amounts  to  £1400  per  annum; 
and  though  no  separate  institution  has  been  formed,  it  is  spent  in  training  a  superior 
order  of  nurses  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas's  and  King  s  college  hospilals.  In  the 
year  1863  was  issued  the  report  of  the  commis^on  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army 
in  India.  The  complete  report,  with  evidence,  occupies  two  folio  volumes  of  nearly 
1000  pf^es  each.  The  second  of  these  huge  folios  Is  filled  with  reports  from  every 
station  in  India,  occupied  by  British  and  native  troops.  These  reports  were  sent  in 
manuscript  to  Miss  Nightingale,  and  at  page  347  of  voL  i.  are  inserted  her  observations 
upon  this  immense  mass  of  evidence,  ik  these  observations,  the  facts  are  brought 
together  in  an  order,  and  with  an  incisive  force  of  statement,  which  render  it  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  public  papers  ever  penned.  That  report  very  soon  Inaugurated  a  nev 
en  in  the  government  of  India :  for  the  views  of  Hiss  Nightingale  extended  not  only  to 
the  Banltaiy  reform  of  the  Britlsli  army,  but  to  thut  of  the  towns  of  India.  In  1871 
Hiss  Nlghnngale  published  NoUa  «m  Lying-in- Imtitvtiont,  together  mth  a  proposal  for 
organiang  an  IntUtuiion  for  training  Midwiva  and  Midwifery  Nnrma  ;  In  1878  lAfe  or 
Death  in  India,  and  (In  Fraser^s  Magazine)  A  Note  of  hUerrog'ation,  which  attracted  a 
^od  deal  of  attention,  m^ly  on  account  of  the  way  she  handles  religious  beliefs  and 

HIOET-JAB.   See  Qoatbcckbr. 

HIGHTKASE,  Jncubvg,  Ephialiei,  consists  in  a  horrible  dream,  the  terror  being 
inspired  by  a  sense  of  weight  or  oppression  referred  to  the  pressure  of  mountains,  giants, 
hags,  serpents,  upon  the  breast,  It  is  attributed  to  acceleration  or  irregularity  of  the 
circulation  in  the  cheat  or  in  the  brain.  It  has  been  traced  backward  to  plethora,  pos- 
ture, heavy  suppers;  and  forward  as  a  prognostic  of  heart  disease  or  hyorothorax.  It 
differs  from  ordinary  dreams  in  posses-sing  always  the  same  characteristic  of  fear  of 
some  object  In  contact  with  the  body,  in  a  recognized  inability  to  move  or  speak  while 
there  is  a  strong  desire  to  do  both,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  semi-consciousness  of  the 
real  source  of  the  apprehension.  The  affection  is  reconled  to  have  been  epidemic;  and 
modern  instances  have  occurred  where  large  communities  have  been  agitnted  by  night 
panics.  A  regiment  of  French  soldiers,  q^nartercd  in  a  ruined  monastery,  were'  awak- 
ened, at  the  same.hour  in  two  successive  niglits,  by  a  black  dog  leaping  on  the  breast  of 
each.  These  veteran  warriors,  inured  to  danger,  inaccessible  to  superstition,  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  third  trial.  Sudi  frightful  impressions  occur  during  the 
day,  and  during  mere  somnolency  or  drowsiness,  but  more  generally  at  the  moment  of 
awakening  dunng  tlie  night.  The  time,  the  distinct  recollection  retained  of  the  circum- 
stance,  and  the  bodily  perturbation  which  remained  whrn  consciousness  was  re-estab- 
lished, all  conspired  to  convert  these  visions  into  the  objective  liobgoblins,  the  omens 
and  supernatural  revelations  of  past  ages;  and  which  still  linger  as  matter  of  belief 
where  the  temperament  or  situation  of  the  individual  resembles  those  of  our  ancestors. 
In  a  very  large  number  of  instances  such  dreams  represent,  or  are  conUnoations  of,  the 
previous  waking  thoughts  and  emotions.  They  are  so  far  voluntary  thM  indigestible 
food  or  ezcesB  may  Induce  them.  Fuseli,  for  artistic  purposes,  created  "  chimeras  dire  " 
In  sleep  by  supping  on  pork  chops. 

nOETIKADE,  the  Ene^sh  name  of  certain  plants  of  the  natural  order  wolanaeea 
|q.T.),  ponaeoBlng  the  narcotic  properUes  frequently  developed  in  that  order.  Among 
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than  are  some  species  of  aolanum  (q.v.),  partlciilarlT  the  Cohmoit  Nightbhadb,  or 
Black  Nightshade  {S.  nigrum),  aa  annual  or  bienaiaf,  with  erect  angular  stem,  ovate, 
etnuate-deotate  leaves,  dnx^iing  lateral  umbels  of  white  flowers,  and  globose  black 
berries;  a  frequent  weed  in  waste  places  in  England  and  Inmost  parts  of  the  world. 
Few  plants  are  more  widely  diffused.  It  is  only  slightly  narcotic  The  leaves,  in  a 
fresh  state,  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  animals  which  eat  them,  but  seem  to  lose  almost 
all  narcotic  property  by  boiling,  and  are  used  as  spinach,  particularlv  in  warm  climates. 
TUe  berries,  although  genemlly  dreaded  or  suspected,  ma^  also,  it  is  said,  be  eaten,  at 
least  in  moderate  quantity,  without  danger.  They  contain,  however,  tbe  alkaloid 
a/une  found  also  in  the  shoots  of  tlie  potato. — Woodt  NiaHTSHADB,  see  BrnKBSWEBT. 
For  Deadly  NiasTSHADB,  see  Bellaiwnha.  For  Ebchahtbb's  Niohtbhadb,  see 
CmcsA. 

HIORITU.    See  Soodan. 

KI HXLIHX  is  a  term  used  of  certain  philosophical  or  half-philosophical  are  tenia  of 
"  negative  "  tendency,  especially  such  as  denv  Qod,  the  soul,  and  the  moral  olstiuctioa 
between  good  and  evil.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  become  familiar  throughout  Europe  as 
applied  to  the  byper-rerolutionaiy  programme  of  a  Russian  organization  In  various  ranks 
of  society.  Tlie  young  men  at  the  universities  seem  to  be  largely  addicted  to  NihiUsm, 
and  are  equaled  in  their  zeal  by  the  ' '  fair  girt  graduates  "  of  Russia.  The  Nihilists  are 
said  to  have  adopted  many  of  the  socialistic  views  of  Proudhon  (q.v) ;  but  while  their 
scheme  is  in  other  respects  vague  and  ill-compacted,  their  foremost  principle  is  the  belief 
that  society  may  be  and  ought  to  be  regenerated  by  a  sudden  and  sweeping  overthrow 
of  most  exuting  social  and  political  instilulioas.  Towards  preparation  for  this  extensive 
undertaking,  their  bold  propagandism  is  especially  directed.  While  violently  opposed 
to  F&n-slavism  (q.v.)  as  supporting  old  and  obsolete  notions  of  nationality  and  patriot- 
ism, cosmopolitan  Nihilism  is  yet  so  far  purely  Rusdan  as  apparently  not  to  have  estab- 
Xshed  direct  relations  with  the  socialistic  organizations  of  western  Europe.  Herzeo 
(q.v.),  as  an  admirer  of  west  European  culture,  widely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Nihilists,  gave  a  powerful  Impetus  to  the  spread  of  democratic  opinions  in  Russia. 
But  the  great  leaders  of  ^e  Niliilistic  movement  were  the  indefatigable  agitator  Michael 
Bakunin  (bom  1814)  and  the  journalist  Tchernyschevski.  In  1869,  during  certain 
students'  demonstrations,  revolutionary  manifestoes  were  distributed.  Much  was 
done  for  promoting  revolutionaiy  opinions  through  the  medium  of  Sunday-schools, 
ere  these  were  suppressed  by  government.  Youag  meu  of  good  Urth  adopted  menial 
callinge  in  order  to  uoder^no  the  grievances  aad  tnirdeus  ca  their  poorer  brethren,  and 
to  enter  with  fuller  sympathy  into  their  feelings.  Nihilistic  associations  began  to  display 
organized  activity,  aod  cooBiderRbli;  funds  were  collected.  Qovemment  now  began 
numerous  prosecutions.  In  1871  there  was  a  lengthened  trial,  and  numerous  condem- 
nations to  Siberian  exile.  Id  1875  an  actual  risiug  took  place  under  ared  banner,  amongst 
the  students  at  Kazan.  In  18^7  180  peroons,  mostly  young  men  and  women,  were 
tried,  and  many  condemned.  The  uDamimoiis  acquittal  by  a  St.  Petersburg  jury  of  the 
lady  assassin,  Vera  SassuUtch.  who  attempted  the  life  oi  Oen.  Trepoff,  governor  of  a 
prison,  displayed  a  dangerous  condition  of  public  feeling,  and  led  to  the  significant, 
though  "  tem^rarv,"  withdrawal  of  the  Iritus  for  political  crimes  from  juries,  these 
being  now  assigned,  to  courts-martial.  The  assassination,  by  Nihilists  especially  com- 
missioned, of  the  general  at  the  head  of  the  secret  police  of  Russia  and  of  the  governor 
of  Kharkov,  in  1^8  and  1870,  show  the  boldness  and  persistency  of  tbe  Nihilistic  prop- 
aganda. 

The  name  Nihilists,  derived  from  tbe  Latin  rtihil,  nothing.  Is  therefore  appropriate 
to  an  organization  which,  in  aiming  at  tlie  destruction  of  tbe  existing  lecal  and  politjcal 
and  social  systems,  has  rs  yet  prepared  to  replace  them  with  nothing.  It  Ts  stated  that  the 
term  was  flret  employed  by  the  Russian  novelist,  Ivan  Turgenieff,  in  bis  stories  of  RuHdan 
society.  It  was,  however,  accepted  by  the  organization  Ibwlf ,  as  will  appear  In  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a  speech  by  a  member,  and  which  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  significant 
of  the  doctrines  with  which  the  minds  of  the  advanced  radicals  of  Russia  have  become 
imbued.  "  Nothing,  in  the  present  state  of  social  organization,  can  be  worth  much,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  our  ancestors  instituted  it.  If  we  are  still  obliged  to  confess  oursclrep 
Ignorant  of  the  exact  medium  between  good  and  evil,  how  could  our  ancestors,  less  enlight- 
ened than  we,  know  It  ?  A  German  philosopher  has  said ;  '  Every  law  Is  of  use.  It 
rules  the  conduct  of  individuals  who  feel  for  one  another  and  appreciate  their  respective 
wants.  Every  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  useless;  for  ruling,  ns  it  does,  our  rriations 
with  an  incommensurable  and  indefinite  Being,  it  can  be  the  result  only  of  a  great  terror 
or  else  of  a  fantastic  imagination.'  Now,  wc  Nihilists  say,  no  law,  no  religion — nihil  I 
Tbe  very  men  who  instituted  these  laws  ruling  their  fellow-creatures  have  lived  and  died 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  value  of  their  own  acts,  aod  without  knowing  in  the  least 
how  they  bad  accomplished  tbe  mission  traced  for  them  by  destiny  at  tlu  moment  of 
their  Urth.  Even  taking  it  for  granted  that  our  ancestors  were  competent  to  order  the 
acts  of  their  fellow  creatures,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  requirements  of  th^ 
time  are  similar  to  those  of  to-day?  Evidently  not.  Let  us  then,  cast  off  this  garment 
of  law,  for  it  has  not  been  made  according  to  our  measure,  and  it  Impiedes  our  free  mora- 
menta  Hither  with  the  axe,  and  let  us  cfemoUah  eveiything.  Those  who  erase  after  na 
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will  know  how  to  rebuild  an  edifice  quite  as  solid  as  that  which  we  now  feel  trembling 
over  our  heads."  Two  points  will  be  observed  in  this  manifeslo:  the  one  bein^  its  posi- 
tive antagonism  to  all  exisLipg  tilings — because  they  exist;  the  other  the  sophistry  with 
which  the  accepted  position  is  reasoned  out  to  a  logical  conclusion.  And  this  brings  us 
naturally  to  the  starting  points  of  RussiaQ  nihilism:  in  the  influence  of  the  Russian  his- 
tory: in  the  nature  of  the  Russian  people;  and  in  the  exceptional  character  of 
the  Bossian  political  system. 

The  present  autocracy  of  Rusds  was  originally  an  oligarchy,  and  not  until  Ivan  I. 
(III.)  founded  the  existing  Russian  empire  In  the  16th  c.  was  the  power  of  the  grand- 
dukes,  true  oligarchs,  destroyed.  Autocracy  was  cemented  by  his  immediate  descend- 
ant, Ivan  the  Terrible,  by  Peter  L,  Catherine  II.,  and  finally  by  Nicholas.  Under  the 
changed  political  condition  instituted  by  these  monarchs.  there  came  to  be  but  throe 
orders  or  classes  among  the  Russian  people:  the  czar,  the  nobility  and  aristocracy,  and 
the  serfs:  there  was  no  bourgeoitieor  middle  class.  This  anomalous  condition  is  supple- 
mented \jj  another;  the  existence  for  centuries  of  the  mir,  an  actual  democracy,  which 
has  outlived  tyranny  and  spoliation,  and  by  which  each  village  community  has  kept  alive 
the  ideas  of  socialism  and  equal  rights.  The  mir  is  in  fact  a  co-operative  association  of 
the  local  peasantry,  under  a  bead  elected  by  themselves,  who  exercises  parental  authority 
in  conjunction  with  the  village  parliament  which  is  convened  in  cases  of  emergency. 
This  institution  is  primitive  in  its  origin,  which  was  Slavonic,  is  pstriarchal  in  discipline, 
and  preservative  of  the  socialistic  element  in  ruml  economy.  Through  its  means  exists 
the  veritable  commune  in  Russia;  since  the  arable  land  and  pasturage  oelong  not  to  indi- 
viduals, but  are  the  collective  property  of  the  commune,  wmch  eidoys  lulimited  author- 
1^  in  making  allotments  and  In  the  i^dlstribution  of  the  soil.  These  village  communes 
contdn  about  five-sixths  of  the  population,  and  are  oppcwed  to  desarian  despotism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  centralized  bureaucracy  on  the  other.  When  to  this  extraordinary 
combination  of  factors  Is  added  lhat  of  the  persistent  tendency  of  the  Russian  aristocracy 
toward  anarchy — which  is  a  historical  fact — it  will  be  seen  what  a  readiness  there  is  for 
socialistic  ideas  and  positive  revolutionary  principles.  After  Ivan  the  Terrible,  a  period 
of  actual  anarchy  existed  in  Russia,  when  the  boiars  (barons)  succeeded  In  tasieoiag  still 
more  strongly  the  chuns  of  servitude  upon  the  unhappy  serfs.  The  accesdon  of 
Uichael  Romanoff  to  the  throne,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  dynas^,  proved  to  be  the 
death-blow  to  their  hopes  for  ascendency  in  the  realm,  and  there  was  nothing  for  them, 
and  for  all  the  petty  potentates  and  government  officials  in  the  empire,  but  to  continue 
an  iron  grasp  on  the  lower  order,  for  the  increase  of  their  wealth  and  power,  if  not  of 
their  dignity.  A  reviewer  in  Blaeheood  haB  epitomized  the  situation:  "We  have  the 
monarcnwno  rules,  the  courtiers  who  assassinate,  and  the  serfs  who  obey."  And  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote,  so  late  as  1880,  of  what  he  called  "  the  oligarchic,  diplomatic,  and  mili- 
tary class:"  "This  class,  or  rather  this  conglomerate  of  classes,  ever  watchful  for  its 
idms,  ubiquitous  yet  organized,  standing  everywhere  between  the  emperor  and  the 
people,  and  oftentimes  too  strong  for  both,  is  at  work  day  and  night  to  impress  its  own 
character  upon  Russian  policy."  Under  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  organized  theopritchlnl 
(elect,  or  covenanted),  a  body  of  guards,  selected  sometimes  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  who  swore  implicit  oliedience  to  the  czar,  and  in  return  were  chartered  libertines, 
robbers,  and  assassins.  Each  of  tbem  exercised  a  despotism  as  odious  in  its  s^ere  as 
that  of  the  czar,  and  they  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  kind  of  nobilttv,  the  nobility  of 
function  and  government  employ,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  nearly  superseded  the 
heradhary  nobility.  It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne  over  the 
ruins  of  a  conspiracy  which  only  his  personal  majesty  and  invincible  courage  enabled 
him  to  control ;  and  this  by  such  a  massacre  of  those  engaged  in  the  uprising,  that  in  one 
day  15,000  persons  were  slain,  whose  bodies  were  thrown  by  torchlight  into  the  Neva. 
But  before  tne  accession  of  Nicholas,  in  1831,  when  all  Europe  was  convulsed  with  revo- 
lutionary disorder,  Russia  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  new  ideas  which  pervaded 
the  political  atmosphere  of  the  entire  continent,  and  did  not  escape  the  infection  of 
secret  societies  which  had  been  brought  back  by  the  armies  from  France.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  this  influence  which  brought  abont  the  insurrection 
of  Dec,  1825;  since  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  outbreak  was  Alexander  Hertzen,  who  with 
Bakunin,  is  considered  a  founder  of  the  nihilist  organization;  and  who  continued 
throughout  his  life  (he  died  in  1870)  to  disseminate  the  most  advanced  radical  opinions. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  his  writings,  we  have  tbe  following;  "Despotism 
itself  lives  behind  wooden  walls,  and  has  no  stability.  A  conservative  government  like 
that  of  Austria  has  never  been  possible  in  Russia;  we  have  nothing  to  conserve,  because 

there  ia  nothing  stable  among  us  Every  government  brings  into  question 

existing  rights  and  institutions;  what  was  ordered  yesterd^^  is  countermanded  to-day. 
Because  there  is  no  historical  basis,  we  love  novelties  to  distraction." 

Alexander  II.  ascended  the  throne  under  circumstances  which,  though  less  sanguinary 
than  those  of  his  father's  accession,  were  vet  I'aseutially  untoward.  Appaiently  every- 
thing was  in  ruins:  the  military  system  had  broken  down;  the  Crimean  war  had  been  a 
disaster;  the  administrntive  macbineiy  of  the  state  had  almost  collapsed.  In  clos- 
ing the  Crimean  war,  the  new  emperor  uttered  a  manifesto  which  was  significant  of  his 
hopes  and  designs  for  the  future  of  Russia.  Among  other  expressions  in  it  was  the 
dedretbat  "by  uie  combined  efforts  of  the  goverament  and  the  people,  the  public  admin- 
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btration  would  be  improved,  aad  that  juBtioe  and  mercy  would  reign  in  the  courts  <rf 
law."  The  be^uiUDg  of  liU  reiga  was  signalized  by  the  copious  uae  of  the  pardoning 
power;  and  in  its  second  year  Ite  began  to  move  in  his  vast  enterprise  of  emancipating 
the  serfs,  by  submitting  the  question  to  the  nobles  of  the  empire.  The  number  of  aeri- 
owners  in  Russia  was  about  110,000,  having  under  their  control  23,000,000  peasants.  In 
1657  the  emperor  issued  a  ukase  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  tremendous  change 
which  he  had  undertaken;  and  on  Feb.  19  (March  o,  n.b.},  the  emanopation  law  was 
completed,  and  the  signature  of  Alexander  II.  gave  freedom  to  83,000,000  men.  By  the 
agrarian,  or  land  law,  which  followed,  the  peasants  of  a  commune  were  enabled  to  buy 
their  holdings  by  a  cosh  payment  of  about  three  years'  rent,  the  state  advancing  four- 
fifths  of  the  full  payment,  which  was  to  be  repaid,  with  6  per  cent  interest,  in  4S years. 
Id  the  outset,  under  this  act,  Russia  paid  $S00, 000,000  to  the  landlords  to  settle  the  newly 
emancipated  serfs  upon  their  own  holdings,  comprising  farms  extendiag  over  800,000,000 
acres.  And  as  tlie  peasants,  from  time  to  time,  failed  to  meet  their  payments,  the  gov- 
ernment advanced  the  amount.  The  final  result  of  the  land-law  will  be  that  the  peasant, 
by  paying  four-fifths  of  bis  rent  for  ^  years  to  the  state  Instead  of  to  his  landlord,  will, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  have  liecome  absolute  owner  of  his  farm.  It  is  to  be  ob' 
served  that  hy  the  enforcement  of  the  emancipation  act  and  the  land  act,  the  landlords 
lost  first,  their  serfs,  and  then  20  per  cent  of  their  rentals.  The  third  great  act  of  Alex* 
ander  II.  was  to  extend  the  system  of  the  mir,  or  local  si-lf-government,  so  as  to  give  the 
peasants  entire  control  as  to  this,  with  a  ver^  complete  orgaaizatioa  of  elected  offlciats. 
As  the  emperor  also  reformed  the  Judiciary;  introduced  trial  by  jury,  and  the  system  of 
trials  in  open  court;  made  decided  improvements  in  the  public  administration  of  office- 
promoted  education,  so  that  between  1860  and  1870  the  number  of  children  who  oould 
read  multiplied  five-fold;  and  floally  destroyed  most  of  the  extstiag  class  distinctions, 
and  relaxed  the  severity  of  the  censorship  of  tlie  press;  the  continued  existence  of  nihil- 
ism, and  its  potency,  as  shown  in  the  recent  assassination  of  this  very  czar,  present  a  most 
difficult  social  and  political  question.  The  anomaly  of  the  union  of  many  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  aristocratic  Russians,  men  and  women,  with  students  and  other  educated 
persons,  with  the  peasant  class,  in  a  wide  revolutionary  movement,  having  for  Its  avowed 
object  Uie  destruction  of  all  existing  institutions,  would  be  iaexpHcabte,  but  for  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  Rus^an  history — as  already  set  forth ;  with  other  reasons  now  to  be 
Indicated.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  of  Alexander  II. :  "The  present  emperor  of  Russia 
has,  during  a  reign  now  approaching  a  quarter  of  a  century,  given  ample  evidence  of  a 
just  and  philanthropic  mind.  No  greater  triumph  of  peaceful  legislation  is  aoywhere 
recorded  than  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs  which  he  has  effected."  Of  these 
Very  aerf a,  or  peasants,  he  has  said :  '  'They  are  a  peaceful  and  a  submissive  race,  whose 
courage  in  the  field  Is  that  of  a  determined  and  uncalculating  obedience." 

We  have  referreil,  as  one  of  the  starting  points  of  RussUn  nihilism,  to  the  nature  of 
the  Russian  people.  This  ia  not  what  has  been  generaliy  supposed,  particularly  by 
Americans,  who  have  received  their  conclusions  ready-made  from  always  antagonistic  and 
contemptuous  English  sources — to  whose  utterances  those  of  Mr,  Gfadstone  stand  as  a 
relief.  The  current  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  "scratching  a  Russian,"  derived  from  tike 
emperor  Napoleon  1. .  who  had  no  great  cause  to  love  the  race,  has  been  that  this  would 
be  to  disturb  the  Tartar  savage  beneath,  and  bring  to  light  a  disposition  cruel,  vindic- 
tive, and  stubborn;  and  a  temperament  stolid  and  lethargic ;  a  combination  of  the  mer- 
ciless AsiaUc.  and  the  boorish  and  phl^^matic  Hollander  of  the  picture-books.  This 
conception  is  far  from  truth.  The  race  is  probably  similar  to  the  Irish  in  some  charac- 
teristics; and  to  the  French  <a  its  mercurial  nature;  while  In  strange  comblmrtlon  it 
resembles  the  German  in  Its  fondness  for  abstract  philosophical  reaaoning,  and  the  Span- 
iard or  Italian  in  its  sensuousness  and  indolence.  These  latter  diaracteristics  give  Uon 
oriental  stamp.  As  to  the  psychological  tendencies  of  the  Slave  mind,  Moiltz  Eauf- 
mann  writes  that  it  is  "singularly  sensitive  to  the  seductive  influences  of  grand  misty 
conceptions,  while  at  the  same  time  inclined  to  indolence  and  melancholy  dejection" — 
again  an  oriental  tinge.  Keeping  in  view  this  fact;  and  remembering  that  in  Russia 
there  has  been  for  centuries  a  struggle  between  the  educated  {aristocratic)  class  and  the 
emperor;  that  while  the  indivlduu  administration  of  the  government  by  the  latter  may 
have  been  excellent;  that  of  his  officials,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  has,  confessedly, 
been  infamous;  that  vast  reforms  were  projected  into  the  Russian  system  «n  mane,  which 
elsewhere  would  have  been  the  slow  work  of  centuries;  that  these  reforms,  while  they 
alienated  from  the  emperor  and  autocracy  the  favor  of  the  upper  ckss,  did  not  gain 
that  of  the  lower;  it  may  well  appear  that  Russia  needed  only  to  be  infused  with  an 
wement powerful  enough  and  insidious  enough,  to  become  distracted  into  any  madness 
The  tendency  of  the  emancipation  act  and  tlie  land  act,  however  noble  and  beneflceDt 
these  were  in  themselves,  has  been  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  Russian  peasant 
by  removmg  from  him  the  only  sure  foothold  that  be  knew.  As  the  pristmer,  long  con- 
flned,  pleads  to  return  to  his  dungeon,  the  serf  under  his  new  condition  of  freedom, 
combined  with  that  of  proprietorship,  is  prostrated  beneath  an  endowment  which  Is  an 
actual  burden.  For  the  peasant  has  to  a  certain  extent  merely  changed  ownei»--aince 
u  to  his  payments  for  land,  he  is  obliged  to  depend  on  some  principal  man  iu  the  viUairtt. 
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indindtialim  with  its  consequent  respon^bUitios  and  antagoaisms— both  utterly  foielgn 
to  the  experieace  and  taste  of  the  Riurian  peasant— assumes  its  phux. 

Michael  Baknnin,  supposed  by  some  to  hare  formulated  nihilism  out  of  the  Hegelian 

fthUoeopliy,  but  whose  tneories  are  more  naturally  traceable  to  au  utter  materialism  act- 
tig  on  the  revolutionary  ideas  afloat  in  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  tbe  19th  c.,  was 
bom  in  1814,  aud  died  in  1876.  He  was  of  a  family  high  in  rank  and  position,  a  near 
relative  being  aid-de-camp  general  to  the  late  czar,  and  another  goTemor-general  of 
e.  Siberia;  was  educated  in  the  scliool  for  cadets  in  St.  Petersburg;  and  on  eraduatiDg 
was  appointed  an  ens^  in  the  arUUery.  In  1841  he  went  to  Berlin  and  stumed  Hegel, 
where  the  master  haa  taueht  a  doz(ju  years  before;  removing  afterwards  to  Dresden, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  with  Arnold  Ruge,  and  where  he  began  to  write  oc  philo- 
sophical subjects.  In  1848  lie  was  in  Paris,  and  by  this  time  had  oecome  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Polish  refugees;  and  from  there  he  visited  Switzerland,  where  he  was 
introduced  into  tlie  communist  and  socialist  societies.  In  1847,  in  a  speech  made  in 
Paris,  b3  advocated  a ^neral  Kusslan  and  Polish  uprising  against  the  emperor;  this 
occasioned  a  request  from  the  Russian  government  which  procured  bis  expulsion  from 
France.  A  reward  of  10,000  rubles  was  offered  by  the  Russian  government  for  his 
apprehen^n,  and  he  fled  to  Brussels,  but  returned  to  Paris  after  the  revolution  in  1848. 
He  attended  the  Slavic  congress  at  Prague,  and  was  involved  in  the  revolntkmaty 
movement  which  followed;  was  one  of  the  oiganizers  and  leaders  of  the  riots  in  I>res< 
den,  from  which  city  he  fled  after  their  suppression ;  and  on  May  10  was  captured  at 
Chemnitz.  He  was  now  tried,  condemned,  and  sectenced  to  death  in  three  countries — 
Prussia,  AuEtrin,  and  Russia;  his  punishment  being  in  each  instacce  commuted  to  that  of 
imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  confined  for  several  years  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  (hen  transported  to  e.  SllKria,  where  lie  remained  for  several  more  years  as  a 
penal  colonist,  when  he  was  permitted  to  settle  In  the  Russian  territory  of  the  Amoor. 
Thence  escaping  by  an  American  vessel,  he  proceeded  by  wa^  of  Japan  and  California 
to  London.  Here  he  was  active  in  endeavors  to  incite  the  Russians  and  Poles  to  revo- 
lution, with  the  view  of  forming  a  great  Slavic  federal  republic.  In  186S  he  went  to 
Stockholm  to  aid  the  expeditions  against  the  Baltic  provinces.  This  enterprise  failing, 
he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  where  he  united  with  the  internationals;  but  his  attempt 
to  create  a  secret  society  within  their  own,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  condi- 
tion of  ^neral  anarchv,  brought  liim  into  conflict  witli  their  leaders;  and  in  1873  he, 
with  some  of  his  frienas,  was  expelled  from  the  oi^nizatifxn,  when  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic acdon.  In  the  meantime  societies  had  been  formed  in  Russia  to  promote  tbe  views 
of  Bakunin  and  Hertzen,  the  "  Young  Rusda,"  "  Land  and  Freedom,"  etc. ;  and  news- 
paper organs— the  Sovirmtennik  and  Rutkou  SUneo,  were  established  and  industrloTisly 
circulated  in  the  same  interest.  As  presenting  the  strangely  self-contradictory  theories 
which  dominated  the  new  revolutionary  order  at  this  time,  toe' following  is  quoted  from 
a  speech  made  at  Geneva,  in  1868,  by  Michael  Bakunin — "  the  father  of  nihilism,  the 
arch-conspirator:"  *'  Breliren,  I  come  to  announce  to  you  a  new  gospel  which  must 
penetrate  unto  the  very  ends  of  the  world.  This  gospel  admits  of  no  huf<measures  and 
hesitations.  Tbe  old  world  must  be  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The 
must  be  stamped  out  and  give  way  to  truth.  It  is  our  mission  to  destroy  the  U»;  and  to 
effect  this  we  must  begin  at  the  very  commencement.  Now  the  begbming  of  all  those 
lies  which  have  ground  down  this  poor  world  in  slavery  is  Ood.  For  many  hundred 
years  monarchs  and  priests  have  inoculated  the  hearts  and  minds  of  mankind  with  this 
notion  of  a  Giod  rulmg  over  the  world.  They  have  also  invented  for  the  people  the 
notion  of  another  world,  in  which  their  God  is  to  punish  with  etereal  toriure  those  who 
have  refused  to  obey  their  degrading  laws  here  on  earth.  This  God  Is  nothing  but  the 
personification  of  absolute  tyranny,  and  has  been  invented  with  a  view  of  either  fright- 
ening or  alluring  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race  into  submission  to  the  remaining  tenth. 
If  there  were  really  a  Ood,  surely  he  would  use  that  lightning  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand  to^ destroy  those  thrones  to  the  steps  of  which  mankind  is  chained.  He  would, 
assuredly,  use  it  to  overthrow  those  altars  where  the  truth  is  hidden  by  clouds  of  lying 
incense.  Tear  out  of  your  hearts  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God;  for  as  long  as  an 
atom  of  that  silly  superstition  remains  in  your  minds,  you  wilt  never  know  what  free- 
dom is.  When  you  have  got  rid  of  the  mlief  in  this  priest-begotten  God,  and  when, 
moreover,  yon  are  convlncm  that  your  existence  and  that  of  the  surrounding  world  are 
dne  to  the  conglomeration  of  atoms,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravity  and  attrac- 
UoUf  then,  and  then  only,  you  will  have  accomplished  the  first  step  toward  liberty,  and 
you  will  experience  les^  dimcuUy  in  ridding  your  minds  of  that  second  lie  which  tyranny 
nas  invented.  The  first  lie  is  Ood.  Tbe  second  lie  is  right.  Might  invented  the  fiction 
of  right,  in  order  to  insure  and  strengthen  her  reign — that  right  which  she  herself  does 
not  heed,  and  which  only  serves  as  a  barrier  against  any  attacks  which  may  be  made 
by  the  trembling  and  stupid  masses  of  mankind.  Might,  my  friends,  forms  the  sole 
noundwork  of  sodety.  Might  makes  and  unmakes  laws,  and  tliat  might  should  be  in 
flie  hands  of  the  majority.  It  should  be  in  the  possession  of  those  nine-tentlis  of  the 
human  race  whose  immense  power  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  remidning  tenth 
by  means  of  that  lying  fiction  of  right  before  which  you  are  accustomed  to  bow  your 
heads  and  to  drop  your  anns.  Once  penetrated  wbh  a  clear  conviction  of  your  own 
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migJU,  you  will  be  able  to  destroy  this  mere  notioD  of  right.   And  when  you  hare  freed 

Sour  mmd  from  the  fear  of  a  Qod,  and  from  that  childish  respect  for  the  flctioQ  of  r^ht^ 
len  all  the  remaining  chains  which  bind  you,  and  which  are  called  science,  cirilizatlon; 
property,  marriage,  morality,  and  justice,  will  snap  asunder  like  tlireads.  Let  your 
own  happiness  be  your  only  law.  But  in  order  to  get  this  law  reco^tzcd,  and  to  brine 
about  toe  proper  relations  which  should  exist  between  Uie  majority  and  minority  at 
mankind,  you  must  destroy  everything  which  exists  in  the  shape  of  state  or  social  organ- 
ization. So  educate  yourselves  and  your  children  that,  when  the  great  moment  for  con- 
stituting the  new  world  arrives,  your  eyes  may  not  be  blinded  by  the  falsehoods  of  the 
tyrants  of  throne  and  altar.  Our  first  work  must  be  destruction  and  aoniliilation  of 
evervthing  as  it  now  exists.  Tou  must  accustom  yourselves  to  destroy  everything,  Ihe 
gooa  with  the  bod;  for  if  but  an  atom  of  this  old  world  remains,  the  new  will  never  be 
created.  Accordinj^  to  the  priests'  fables,  in  days  of  old  a  deluge  destroyed  all  mankind; 
but  theu*  Gk>d  specially  saved  Noah  in  order  that  the  seeds  of  tyranny  and  falsehood 
might  be  perpetuated  in  the  new  world.  When  you  once  be^n  your  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  when  the  floods  oiF  enslaved  masses  of  the  people  rise  and  engulf  temples  and 
palaces,  then  take  heed  that  no  ark  be  allowed  lo  rescue  any  atom  of  this  old  world,  which 
we  consecrate  to  destruction." 

Here,  the  very  "right "  whose  existence  ia  denied  is  invoked  as  the  basis  of  action. 
In  one  nihilist  speech  it  is  asserted  that  the  deeds  of  political  assassins  and  iuceodiaries 
are  not  the  offspring  of  any  sentiment  of  personal  hatred  or  veogeaace.  They  know  full 
well  that  one  onperor  killed  will  merely  be  succeeded  by  another,  who  in  his  turn  will 
again  nominate  Uie  cbiefe  of  police  and  of  the  third  section.  Such  deeds  are  justified 
1^  the  necessity  of  rooting  out  from  men's  minds  the  habitual  respect  for  the  powers  that 
be.  The  more  the  attacks  on  the  czar  and  his  officials  increased,  the  more  would  the 
people  come  to  understand  the  absurdity  of  the  veneration  with  which  they  have  been 
regarded  for  centuries.  In  Maich,  1876,  several  nihilist  proclamations  on  their  way  to 
Russia  were  seized  by  the  Prussian  authorities  at  KOnigeberg.  Paragraph  xvi.  of  one 
of  the  documents  ran  thus  :  "You  should  allow  yourselves  to  be  influenced  (in  the  selec- 
tion of  your  victims)  only  by  the  relative  use  which  the  revolution  would  derive  from 
the  death  of  any  particular  person.  In  the  forrmost  rank  of  such  cases  stand  those  peo- 
ple who  are  most  dangerous  and  injurious  to  our  organization,  and  whose  sudden  and 
violent  death  would  have  the  effect  of  terrifying  the  government,  and  shaking  its  power 
by  robbing  it  of  energetic  and  intelligent  servants.  §  xxiii. — The  only  revolution  which 
can  remedy  the  ills  of  the  people  is  that  which  will  teJir  up  every  notion  of  ^vemment 
by  its  very  roots,  and  which  will  upset  all  ranks  of  the  Russian  empire,  with  all  their 
traditions.  %  xxiv. — Having  this  object  in  view,  the  revolutionary  committee  does  not 
propose  to  subject  the  people  to  any  directing  oivanizaiion.  The  future  order  of  things 
will  doubtless  originate  with  the  people  themselves;  but  we  must  leave  that  to  futiue 
generations.  Ourmission  isonly  one  of  universal,  relentless,  and  terror-striking  destruc- 
tion. %  xivi. — TTieobiectof  our  organization  and  of  our  conspiracy  is  tocancentrateall 
the  forces  of  this  world  into  an  invisible  and  all-destroying  power,'  Among  tlie  papere 
found  on  the  nihilist  Lieut.  Dubrowin,  who  was  hanged  for  complicity  with  the  regi- 
cide Solowjew,  was  a  letter  containing  the  following  passage:  "Our  battalions  are 
numerically  so  weak,  and  our  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  mighty,  that  we  are 
morally  justified  in  making  use  of  all  attainable  methods  of  proceeding  which  may  ena- 
ble us  to  carry  on  successfully  active  hostilities  wheresoever  it  may  become  expeiuent" 
Again,  the  inevitable  attempt  at  justification  on  the  bads  of  the  "right"  whose  exist- 
ence is  denied. 

When  one  reads  such  propositions  and  declarations,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  sentiments  and  determination  expressed,  even 
in  the  most  untutored  and  illy  balanced,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  In  Russia  any  ten- 
dency toward  revolutionary  expression  has  ever  been  met  with  instant  (did  severe  pun- 
ishment. The  knout  and  perpetual  banishment  at  hard  labor  l:ave  been  the  mo^  in 
which  autocracy  has  visited  its  displeasure  on  any  movement  ngtdnst  itself.  While  the 
czar  of  his  own  suf^tion  gave  freedom  and  lai:ge  actual  possessions  to  28,000,000  of  bis 
poorest  and  most  unhappy  subjects,  he  followed  tlie  traditions  of  the  throne  of  Ru&sia  by 
sternly  refusing  to  the  higlier  classes  anything  resembling  a  constitution,  or  a  national  legis- 
lature. Attempts  to  gam  these,  and  there  were  many  such,  served  to  people  the  penal 
colony  of  Siberia,  precisely  as  did  the  more  savage  and  mutinous  attempts  of  the  lower 
order  in  a  similar  direction.  During  many  years  the  average  number  dispatched  to  Siberia, 
for  all  offenses,  has  been  from  8,000  to  10,000  persons  per  annum ;  and  of  these,  probably 
a  large  majority  were  for  political  crimes;  very  many  of  them  educated,  wealthy,  and  of 
high  olrth;  among  them  not  a  few  refined,  cultivated,  and  gentle  ladies.  Siberia  has  the 
reputation  among  Russians  of  being  a  much  worse  place  than  it  really  is,  and  the  ofilcials 
in  charge  of  the  convicts  are  accused  of  a  general  line  of  cruellies  which  is  forei^  to 
their  customary  behavior.  Recent  visits  to  the  Siberian  penal  settlements  by  intellwent 
travelers  of  different  nationalities,  liave  shown  that  the  ill-treatment  of  convicts  ana  the 
dismal  character  of  existence  in  Siberia  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  both 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  such  settlements  elsewhere.  But  to  the  prevailing  Russian 
belief  as  to  such  matters  may  be  lidd  somewhat  of  the  revengeful  and  desperate  frame  of 
mind  which  results  in  nihilism.   Again,  the  slight  allusion  whidi  has  been  here  made  to 
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the  course  purened  br  goTernment  offldals  In  Rnada,  hae  !□  no  wise  fully  presented  the 
enormities  committea  by  these  wretches  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
who  could  not  possibly  control  or  even  direct  in  such  instances.  The  outrages  ana  bru- 
talities committed  by  agents  of  the  government  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  were  done 
in  perfect  security,  and  went  unpunished.  It  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ruda 
ana  illiterate  Russian  peasant,  robbed  of  all  that  he  held  most  dear,  by  the  highest  goT- 
eniment  official  in  his  neighborhood,  should  accept  from  the  learned  the  proposition  that 
there  was  no  God.  Neitlwr  diould  It  appear  bo  astonishing  that  the  educated  and  culti' 
vated  Russian  whose  sister  or  sweetheart  was  subjected  to  tlie  knout,  for  the  expression 
of  liberal  opinions,  or  sent  by  imperial  order  into  that  Siberia  of  whose  horrors  he  had 
heard,  should  view  not  unwillingly  the  possibility  of  a  regeneration  of  society  which 
with  the  assassination  of  emperors. 
After  Bakunin,  the  one  who  did  most  to  propagate  nihili^c  ideas  in  Russia  wa» 
the  novelist  Tacfaemyscbewsky,  who  edited  a  radical  monthly  unUl  it  waa  Buroreased  io 
1863,  and  afterward  wrote  What  it  to  be  Done,  a  remarlcable  novel,  which  was  lorbidden 
circulation  in  Rus^  but  was  printed  in  Berlin  &ad  in  Switzerland.  Disseminated  thus 
through  broadsides,  periodic^s,  newspapers,  handbills,  and  even  fiction,  the  nihilist 
views  liave  found  many  readers.  The  students  in  the  universities  have  been  apt  and 
eager  scholars  in  the  new  dispensation,  mainly  on  account  of  raal-administration  of  their 
various  colleges;  but  also  from  that  volatile  temperament  and  tendency  to  advanced 
speculative  opinions  which  generally  characterizes  students  everywhere.  An  at>8urd  rule, 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  should  be  the  teat  in  university  and  civil-service 
examinations,  drove  many  students  from  the  univerdties  and  into  niniliBm.  In  Ruasia 
the  only  field  for  the  young  man  of  education  who  is  not  noble,  -is  the  civil-service :  com- 
merce,  the  industries,  and  agriculture,  offer  tliem  nothing;  the  priesthood  is  despised; 
there  is  little  or  no  business  for  the  lawyer,  and  the  army  positions  are  reserved  to  the 
nobility,  Thus,  to  make  a  classical  education  a  une  qua  non  for  entrance  to  the  univer- 
sity, was  to  set  up  an  impenetrable  lurrier;  since  the  students,  for  the  moat  part,  are  the 
sons  of  poor  trades-people,  priests,  and  small  govtirnmeDt  officials,  to  whom  Qreek  and 
Latin  an  impossible  as  preliminaries  to  a  unnerslty  educaUon.  Thrown  out  of  their 
destined  career,  these  young  men  had  neither  position,  means  of  existence,  nor  prospects; 
and  in  very  desperation  thev  grasped  at  the  delusive  Bubleties  of  nihilism.  There  are  do 
means  of  knowm^  the  number  of  nttiillsts;  the  oi;ganizatiOD  seems  wide  spread,  but  care- 
ful investigators  incline  to  consider  tlie  number  as  comparatively  very  small. 

There  remains  only  to  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the 
various  revolutionary  attempts  made  by  this  organization  since  its  foundation.  As  early 
as  1859  nihilistic  societies  tic^n  to  be  lormed  In  Russia  among  the  students  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  Petrovski,  near  Moscow,  who  had  adopted  the  materialistic  views 
taught  by  Bhchner  in  his  Pbree  and  Matter,  and  those  on  socialism  set  forth  by  tlie  Ger- 
man, Max  Stimer  in  his  Property  and  ^  IntUvidaalj  and  who  had  read  also,  it  it  said, 
Buckle's  Hittary  ofOmlwation.  It  was  in  this  institution  that  the  first  political  assassina- 
tion occurred,  when  one  of  the  students  named  Ivanofl  was  killed  by  the  notorious 
Netchaleff,  who  though  an  emissary  of  Bakunin,  and  of  the  chief  committee  of  the 
nihilists,  is  accused  of  navin^  lieen  a  common  swindler,  while  he  certainly  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  informer.  This  assassination,  which  did  not  happen  until  1873,  caused 
intense  excitement,  in  the  midst  of  which  the"  perpetrator  escomd  to  Switzerland,  but 
only  to  be  nvcn  up  by  the  Swiss  to  tlie  Russian  government.  He  was  tried  in  Moscow 
in  1874  with  closea  doors,  and  would  have  lieen  executed,  but  that  on  account  of  the 
information  which  he  afforded,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life  and 
penal  servitude  in  the  mines  of  Siberia.  By  his  confessions  188  persons  were  implicated, 
and  these  were  all  seized  on  the  same  day.  May  20,  1875.  Theb:  trial  lasted  18  months, 
terminating  in  Dec.,  1877,  when  99  of  the  accused  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  in 
Sit)eria,  86  subjected  to  police  supervision  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  the  remain- 
der acquitted;  those  accused  were  chiefly  sons  anddaughtere  of  priests,  trades-people, 
Jews,  uid  small  officials,  and  were  charged  with  seeking  to  propagate  nihilism  among 
the  lower  elates.  Many  of  them  were  young  girls.  The  nihiliste  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion as  a  really  formidable  association  about  the  time  of  the  trial  «f  Vera  Sassulitch  ui 
1878.  Vera  Sassulitch,  a  young  woman  28  years  of  age,  who  had  been  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  government  on  account  of  the  suspicion  that  she  was  concerned  with  the 
nihilists,  attempted  the  assassmation  of  Gen.  Trepofl,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  secret  police,  in 
July,  1877.  Hie  officer  in  question  had  ordered  a  political  prisoner  to  be  flogged  for 
some  act  of  disrespect  to  him  personally,  and  Vera  Sassulitch,  as  she  averred,  committed 
the  act  in  order  to  force  the  government  to  take  note  of  the  fact.  She  was  tried  by  a  jury 
of  educated  men,  eight  of  whom  held  government  portions,  and  to  the  genraal  astonidi- 
ment,  was  acquitted,  a  result  with  which  the  Russian  press  and  publ&  ahowed  them- 
selves in  full  agreement.  Gen.  Trepoff  was  removed  from  his  position,  but  was  made 
gen.  of  cavalry.  Vera  Sassulitch  left  the  country  after  the  trial  In  1878,  but  her  case 
was  brought  before  tlie  supreme  court  of  revision,  and  the  acquittal  canceled  on  the 
ground  ofinformality.  In  Aug.,  1878,  Gen.  de  Mezentzoff,  the  successor  of  Gen.  Tivpoff, 
was  stabbed  at  St.  Petersburgwhilewalking,  anddiedthesameday.  This  and  other  similar 
attacks  were  ascribed  to  the  nihilists,  who  were  manifesting  remarkable  activity  in  all 
directiona.   A  secret  assodation  called  the  "  National  OoTernment "  issued  a  circuhu'  In 
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April,  187S,  coutainin;  a  rev^dndonaiy  prognunme,  and  caDlDg  npon  the  pe(^  to  tdn 
up  annt.  Anemblages  of  the  people  in  public  places  were  now  piohibftea  bjr  a  udnis- 
lerial  order.  In  a  letter  frcan  Odessa  to  a  VieoDa  newspaper,  it  waa  stated  that  thoe 
"were  several  thousand  members  of  the  nihilist  society  in  that  city  alone;  that  the  organ- 
Ization  liad  powerful  supporters  in  the  hiehest  ranks  of  society ;  and  that  a  lady  who  waa 
one  of  the  Bnssian  fashionable  leaders,  had  b^n  arrested  for  being  in  coirespradence 
with  the  chief  of  the  nihilist  committee  at  8t.  Petersbunr.  During  Sept,  1878,  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  life  for  Life,  which  was  considered  a  manifesto  of  the  nihilists,  was  pub- 
lished in  St  Petersburg.  Among  other  passufes,  it  contained  the  following :  ' '  We  ara 
Bociallats.  Our  purpose  is  the  destractioa  oT  the  pnaent  econoraieal  organisation  and 
iaequalltT  which  constitute  accordinz  to  our  conTictions,  the  root  of  all  toe  erllsof  man- 
kind. The  question  of  the  political  &rm  is  entirely  indifferent  to  us."  ..."  Our 
daggers  will  never  be  siieathed  unUl  our  oppressors,  who  strangle  and  gag  us,  are  expelled 
from  the  country;  and  a  terrible  vengeance  will  be  taken  If  the  Russian  nation  ao  not 
put  au  end  to  this  mediaeval  barbarism."  This  declaration  of  socialism  as  a  theory  <tf 
Kovemmental  order,  thus  opposing  the  fundamental  principle  of  nihiii*™,  shows  the 
EetercffieDeoua  elements  and  the  blind  f  uiy  of  the  whole  movement  The  assassinatton  iA 
Gen.HezentzoffwasinfactaToired  by  the  nihilists  in  th^r  journal  Land  and  LBtertf^ 
In  which  they  alleged  that  he  deserved  death  because  he  liad  trampled  right  under  foot; 
had  tortured  his  prisoners;  persecuted  the  innocent;  and  in  his  official  capacity  had  mur- 
dered by  brutal  ul-treatment,  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  rod.  a  number  of  persons  whose 
names  were  given.  On  Feb.  23,  18^,  Prince  Krapotcl^n,  governor  of  Kharkov,  was 
assassinated  by  shooting;  according  to  a  nihilist  circular,  on  account  of  certain  inhuman 
acts  against  prisoners  in  his  chanre.  Heyking,  commander  of  gendarmerie  at  Kiev,  was 
also  among  the  victims  of  the  nihilists,  and  on  March  25,  1879,  Qen.  Dreuteln,  chief  of 
the  gendarmerie  or  third  socdtm,  waa  shot  at,  and  being  missed,  waa  warned  that  lie 
coum  not  long  escape.  The  number  and  character  of  the  persons  assassinated  or  attacked 
by  order  of  the  committee  of  the  nihilists  was  so  great  In  the  several  towns  of  the  empire, 
as  to  cause  general  alarm.  The  period  of  murders  was  followed  by  oneof  conflagrallona 
In  Uie  monui  of  June  alone.  In  1870,  8,900  fires  broke  out  in  St.  Petersburg,  Orenburg 
Kodow,  Irkutsk,  and  Uralsk,  destroying  property  to  the  amount  of  12,000,000  rubles. 
Only  900  of  these  fires  could  be  propody  accounted  for,  and  the  remaining  3,000  were  at- 
tributed to  nihilist  incmdiaiies.  On  AjwU  2,  1879.  an  attempt  to  assas^nate  the  emperor 
Alexander  IL  was  made  bv  Solovleff,  who  fired  four  alurta  at  him  from  a  revolvov  but 
missed  his  tim.  Solovieff  waa  captured  and  afterward  hanged.  In  Kot.,  1879,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  tnUn  by  which  the  en^eror  was  expected  to  arrive  at 
Moscow;  this  attempt  failed  from  a  change  of  programme  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  who 
waa  not  on  the  train  that  was  actually  blown  up  by  a  mine  fired  by  one  Hartman,  who 
escaped.  In  1867  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  emperor's  life  while  he  was  in  Paris, 
riding  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ILL  The  assassin  fired  at 
him  but  missed  him.  The  uiird  effort  was  Uutof  a  man  who  entered  the  imperial  apart- 
ments in  disguise.  The  fourth,  ttie  terrible  extdosloa  at  the  Winter  palace  whidi  lolled 
several  persons.  The  fifth  and  last  occtnred  on  Uie  afternoon  (^Sunday,  Mar.  18, 1881,  and 
was  a  successful  assassinaUon.  The  emperor  was  returning  from  a  parade  in  the  Midiel 
Manege.iuid  when  near  the  Winter  ptUace,  abombwus  thrown  beneath  the  imperial  carriage, 
and  exploded,  breaking  through  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  but  without  injuring  the  czar,  wtio 
iUigbted  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  damage.  At  that  moment  a  second  bomb  was 
exploded  close  to  his  feet,  shattering  both  his  legs,  and  otherwise  Injuring  him  so  that 
he  died  In  less  than  two  hours.  T&  two  assassins  were  immedlatdv  arrested,  and  within 
a  few  days  others  were  apprehended  for  complicity  in  the  affair.  Tne  fmural  of  Alexan- 
der H.  tookidace  on  March  20, 1881.  His  son,  the  czarovitch,  assumed  tlie  crown  under 
the  title  of  Alexander  III.  The  assassim.tion,  which  chilled  the  clTilized  world  with 
horror,  was  openly  rejoiced  in  at  socialist  meetings  in  various  countries. 

A  proclamation  of  the  executive  cosunitteeof  the  nihilists,  drawn  up  shortlj  after  the 
attack  on  the  emperor  bjr  the  assassin  Solovieff  or  Solowfew,  sums  up  the  latest  known 
published  demands  of  nihilism  as  follows  : — "  A  representative  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment; permanent  parliaments,  with  full  powers  to  regulate  all  matters  of  state;  exten- 
aitm  of  self -gOTemment  in  the  provinces;  complete  autonomy  of  rural  communes;  the 
land  to  be  put  Into  the  possesedon  of  the  people ;  means  to  be  found  for  placing  the  futo- 
ries  in  the  hands  of  the  artels  or  artisan  guilds;  transformation  of  the  army  into  a 
militia;  liberty  of  the  press,  and  industrial  comUnatlon."  This  ceases  to  be  nlMBtw 
proper,  and  attempts  reconstruction,  and  it  may  mark  a  change  in  tiie  direction  of 
activity.  See  Stepniak,  Underground  Rtutia  {IQSS) ;  td.  Btutia  tmder  the  Ttan  (188S> ; 
Noble,  The  Ruanan  RewU  (1886) ;  Krapotkio,  In  Ruuian  and  French  Pritont  (1887) ; 
and  the  artlclea  by  Kennan  in  the  CbiUtMy  (Deo.  1887-NoT.  1888). 

xnoATA,  a  seaport  on  the  w  coast  of  Japan ,  at  the  mouth  <rf  the  Shinano  rlTer,  weJt 
of  the  ken  or  prefecture  of  the  same  name,  which  compriaes  the  Island  of  Sido  and  the 
province  of  Echigo  (6.000  sq.m;  pop.  1,508,174);  pop.  of  city,  '88,  44,761.  P^roleum. 
coal,  various  minerals  and  metals  abound,  llie  soil  is  good;  rice,  silk,  tea,  and  the 
lacquer  tree  are  cultivated.  The  citywas  founded  ia  1655,  and  opened  as  a  port  of  toe- 
eign  commerce  by  the  treaties  of  1858.   It  la  well  provided  with  snlu|^^i^^|:^w» 


pKptm,  poBtofflces;  and  Its  fltreets,  which  croas  each  other  at  lig^t  angles,  are  lighted  at 
night.  A  Tlch  inland  trade  Is  dooe  on  pack  horses;  and  river  steamers,  sea-junks^  and 
the  natiTe  coasting-steainBhips,  make  this  port  an  active  place. 

VWUXSm,  Ni'megubn,  the  yoviomaffum  of  the  Romans  {magum  or  moffm  belnr  a 
Oeltic  word  tw  a  fixed  dwelling,  called  by  Tacitus  Batawrum  oppSdum,  in  the  midale 
ues  Aunuuu,  is  the  principal  tour  of  the  district  of  Nijmegen,  or  the  Betuwe,  in  the 
Netherlands  province  of  Gelderland.  Pop.  '96,  S7,006,  of  whom  three-fonrtha  are  Roman 
Catholic  It  it  pleasautiy  situated,  9  m.  s.  of  Amheim,  on  the  several  little  hills,  on  the 
left 'bank  of  the  WaaL  Several  of  the  streets  ore  steep  and  narrow,  pasdng  up  the 
Boenderbeiv  (HutuMrbarg,  or  hill  of  the  Huns),  on  wliich  the  Romans  had  a  permanent 
camp  in  order  to  keep  in  subjection  the  country  of  the  Bataviers,  which  lay  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Waal;  others  are  broad  and  well  built.  On  a  height  stood,  till  1707, 
when  it  was  demolished  by  the  French,  the  castle  of  Valkenburg,  said  to  have  been  built 
^  Julius  Csesar.  Here  Cnarlemagne  built  a  palace,  and  made  the  castle  his  residence, 
"nie  site  is  now  planted  with  trees,  and  fonns  a  pleasant  public  walk  overlooking  the 
river  and  qu^.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  there  la  a  UtUe  suteen-aided  chapel  or  b^itia- 
tery,  whku  some  think  was  ort^^nally  a  heathen  temple  of  the  Batariers,  and  conrmed 
into  a  Christian  church  by  Pope  Leo  III.  In  799.  On  another  eminence,  where  the 
chateau  of  the  duke  of  Alva  once  stood,  is  a  modem  tower  called  Belvidere,  from  the 
summit  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  view,  including  the  rivers  which  branch  o£F  at  the 
delta  of  the  Rhine — viz.,  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Yssel,  with  the  Mass  flowing  in 
the  south,  K^megen  is  strongly  fortified  and  well  garrisoned.  The  town-house, 
founded  In  166^  la  beautifully  and  antiquely  fitted  up  within,  and  externally  omap 
mented  by  several  statuesof  emperors  and  Kings  of  the  Romans.   St.  Stephen's,  or  the 

Seat  church,  standing  on  the  hig^iest  part  of  the  city,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  in 
e  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  liefore  Uie  reformation  contained  80  altars.  Nijmegen  is 
a  lai^  market  for  cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  especially  grain.  Beer  is  extensivdy 
brewed,  eau  de  cologne  distilled,  and  there  are  factonesfor  sjdnnlng  and  weaving;  tin 
goods  and  earthenware  stoves  are  manufactured. 

Kijmewen  is  celebrated  for  the  great  peace  congress  of  the  European  powers  which 
was  held  here,  and,  Aug.  10,  1678,  concluded  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  France;  on 
Sep.  17,  between  France  and  the  United  Netherlands;  and  betweoi  the  German  em^^ 
ana  France,  and  the  same  empire  and  Sweden,  Feb.  o,  16TO. 

njin  SCnraoSOD,  an  important  government  bi  the  e.  of  great  Bnsda,  between  the 
ffovernmenta  of  Vladimir  on  thewc  and  Kacafi  and  SimUiAon  theeast.  Area  (according 
toQieAlmanaehde  GoOia),  19,797  sq.m.;  pop.  *98, 1,586,764.  The  surface  is  divided  Into 
two  distinct  portions  by  the  Volga  with  its  tributary  the  Oka.  On  the  left,  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  the  surface  is  flat ;  on  the  right  bonk  it  Is  hilly.  As  the  soil  is  not  very 
fertile,  and  there  are  few  rich  meadow  lands,  neither  agriculture  nor  cattle-breedingis 
pursued  extensively.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Volga,  Oka,  and  Uieir  numerous  txibutaries.  There  is  oimmu- 
nication  by  water  with  24  governments,  and  with  the  Baltic,  the  White,  and  the  Caspian 
■eas.  The  northern  districts  of  the  government  abound  in  forests,  and  here  wooden 
ntendls  and  tools  are  manufactured  for  the  adjoining  governments.  There  are  several 
large  iron  works,  and  the  town  of  Gorbatof  is  the  Shcflaeld  of  its  district  Leather, 
especially  that  variety  cnlled  Russian  leather,  is  largely  manufactured,  and  sheep  and 
Iamb  skin  dressing  is  a  staple  employment.  On  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Oka  are  sever^ 
ship-building  and  dock  yards.  The  towns  and  villages  are  filled  with  an  Induatrions  and 
thriving  manufacturing  population.    Capital,  Nijni-Novgorod  (q.v.). 

HUVI-XrOVOOROD  (Lower  Novgorod),  a  famous  commercial  and  manufacturing  city 
In  the  e  of  Great  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the 
confiuence  of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga,  276  m.  by  rail  e.  of  Moscow.  The  forUfled 
portion  of  the  town  occupies  a  hill  overlooking  the  Volga,  and  Is  surrounded  with  a  wall. 
It  contains  the  kremi  or  citadel,  2  cathedrals,  and  the  palaces  of  the  governors.  The 
manufactures  of  Nljni-Novgorod  include  cloth,  leather,  steel  goods,  waix  candles, 
tobacco,  beer,  pottery,  etc.,  and  shipbuilding.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  especially  during  the  great  annual  fair,  which  brings  buyers  and 
sellers  from  all  climes  between  Germany  and  China.  For  the  convenience  of  those 
frequenting  the  fairs,  an  enormous  market-hall  has  been  built,  and  sixty  blocks  of  build- 
ings for  booths,  containing  2,680  apartments  separated  by  fire-proof  walls.  The  numer- 
ous churches  of  the  citizens  are  supplemented  by  a  mosque  and  an  Armenian  church  for 
the  visitors.  There  are  three  annual  fairs,  two  of  them  of  minor  account.  The  third, 
berinoing  at  the  end  of  July  and  continuing  into  September,  is  by  far  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  The  normal  population  (96,608  in  '97)  la  then  Increased  to  near  mOOO;  and 
the  toul  business  transacted  Is  estimated  at  »200,000,000.  Nijni-Novgorod,  which  is 
tevorably  situated  for  purposes  of  commerce,  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  during  the  whole 

season  of  navigation.  ,  ,        ,      i,  ...  m  _*  „ 

Nijni-Novgorod,  founded  in  1221,  was  devastated  on  several  occasions  by  the  Tartars; 
and  in  1612,  when  It  was  on  the  point  of  falling  a  prey  to  Poland,  Minln,  the  famous 
batcher  of  Nljnl-NovgOTod,  collected  an  armed  force  here,  which,  under  Prince  Pojar- 
s^  drove  the  Invaders  from  the  capital.   See  Moscow.   The  prosperity  of  this  town 
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dates  from  tlw  yeax  1817,  wben  the  great  fair  was  remoTed  to  Nijni-Novgorod  from 
Haikaiief ,  on  account  of  the  deetructiTe  Are  which  broke  out  in  the  hitter  place. 

nnn-TAOILSK,  a  t  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  amid  the  Ural  mouDtaioa, 
ISO  m.  e.  of  Perm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  mining  towns  in  Russia,  or  in  the  world. 
The  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  everywhere  rich  in  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  platina; 
not  far  off  is  Ute  famous  magoetic  mountain  Blagodat,  1422  ft  high.  Akiiufl  Demidoft 
(q.v.)  established  the  first  foundry  here  in  1725,  The  yield  both  of  iron  imd  copper  is 
immensely  large.   Pop.  '92,  30,000. 

;  RIXXO,  the  seat  of  the  mortuary  shrines  of  lyeyasu,  and  of  lyemitau,  tiie  founder 
and  the  third  of  the  line,  respectively,  of  the  Tokugawa  family  of  shOguns  (tycoons)  who 
ruled  Japan  from  1603  to  1868.  The  wonders  of  nature  and  art  combioe  to  make  it  the 
goal  of  many  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually,  and  of  all  foreign  tourists  who  have  lime 
to  spare.  As  a  holy  place,  it  began  to  win  reputation  even  in  the  8th  c.,  but  the  present 
munificent  shrines,  masterpieces  of  Japanese  art,  date  from  1617.  Hachi-ishi  ia  the 
village  of  hotels  at  the  mountain  foot.  NantMzan  U  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  range.  The 
lake  Chiuzenji  and  the  lofty  water-fall  of  Kiri-furi  (tumbling  mist)  are  atrikiog  features 
famous  in  literature  and  art.  The  chief  priest  of  tbe  shrines  was  always  a  prince  of  the 
imperial  blood,  and  an  annual  envoy  was  sent  by  the  mikado  to  pay  honor  to  the 
memoir  or  lyeyasu.  Works  of  art  in  wood-carving,  bronze,  granite,  aod  other  stoue^ 
and  gifts  from  daimios  and  pilgrims,  from  Holland,  Loo  Choo,  Corea,  etc.,  make  this 
one  of  tbe  historic  spots  for  travelers  of  every  nation. 

HIKOLAZF,  a  t.  of  a,  Russia,  in  the  govenunent  of  Kheraon,  41  m.  n.w.  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  stands  20  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bug,  and  at  the  fxmfluence  of 
that  liver  with  the  InguL  It  was  founded  in  1790,  and  its  utuaiion  was  found  so  con- 
venient for  ship-buildmg  purposes  that  it  soon  became  the  center  of  naval  administra- 
tion of  the  Black  sea.  It  has  broad,  straight  streets,  cont^ing  several  barracks,  a 
cathedral,  schools  for  pilots,  hospitals,  an  ob^rvatoiy,  and  an  arsenal.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century  about  lO.WO  men  were  employed  at  Nikolaef  in  ship-building  and 
other  naval  operations.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  system,  by  which  it  bas  con- 
nection with  MOSCOW,  etc,  the  population  and  trade  have  greatly  increased.  Pop.  '97, 


nXOLAXni,  district  t.  of  the  Amoor  territory^ln  e.  Slboda,  situated  on  a  well- 
wooded  plateau  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amoor,  and  S&  m.  from  Its  month,  410  m.  n.e.  of 
Khabarovsk.  The  approaches  to  the  town  are  defended  by  four  batteries.  The  Amoor 
is  here  a  mile  aod  a  quarter  broad,  but  the  landing  place  Is  available  only  for  small  craft, 
all  large  vessels  being  compelled  to  lie  In  mid-stream.    Pop.  about  3,000. 

NI'KOIiSBUSO,  or  Mi'kulov,  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  s.  of  Moravia,  26  m.  b.  of  Bmnn, 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Pollaver  hills,  famous  for  their  rich  red  wines.  The  town  belongs 
to  the  princely  family  of  Uietrichateln,  It  has  several  steam-milla,  and  cotton  and  silk 
factories.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  upon  a  rock,  stands  the  castle  of  the  Dletrichsteins, 
with  a  library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  a  vat  in  the  cellars  capable  of  containing  8,000 
elmeis  (more  than  80,000  gallons).   Pop.  8,200. 

HIKOF,  Patriarch  of  the  Russian  church,  1005-81 ;  b.  near  Nijnl -Novgorod.  Rus- 
sia, of  humble  parent^;  received  his  education  from  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Hacarius.  He  afterward  became  a  priest,  but  was  so  much  attached  to  the  monastic 
life  that  he  entered  the  hermitage  of  Anserche,  on  the  island  of  Solowetz,  in  the  White 
sea.  He  separated  from  his  wife,  witli  whom  he  had  lived  ten  years,  and  persuaded  her 
to  enter  the  convent  of  St.  Alexia  at  Moscow.  His  fellow-monks  desiring  to  exchange 
their  wooden  church  for  one  of  stone,  Nikon  and  Elizar  (the  founder  and  head  of  the 
hermitage),  were  sent  to  Moscow  to  procure  contributions  for  the  purpose.  El^ar  appro- 
priated the  money  obtained  to  his  own  use.  Nikon  remonstrated;  his  associate  became 
his  enemy.  Nikon,  unable  to  endure  his  persecution,  left  the  island  in  a  small  boat,  and 
after  exposure  to  great  peril  he  reached  the  island  of  Kj,  at  the  mouth  of  the  On^;a. 
Here  he  erected  a  wooden  cross,  and  vowed  to  build  a  monastery  on  the  spot,  which  vow 
he  fulfilled.  In  1646,  havinr  occasion  to  go  to  Moscow  on  business  for  the  monastery  of 
which  he  was  abbot,  the  Czar  Alexis  Hicailovid  appointed  him  archimandrite  of  the 
Kovaspasky  convent  at  Moscow.  He  used  his  influence  with  the  czar  in  behalf  of  poor 
widows,  orphans,  the  persecuted,  and  oppressed.  In  1048  he  was  made  metropolitan  of 
Novgorod,  and  became  much  endeared  to  the  people.  In  1650  he  quelled  a  violent  pop- 
ular msurrection  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  and  then  obtained  permission  to  go  to  the 
prisons  and  release  those  who  had  been  unjustly  incarcerated,  as  well  as  real  criminals 
who  were  sincere  penitents.  He  showed  gjeat  kindness  to  the  poor.  He  preached  to 
crowds,  revised  the  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church,  and  caused  the  clergy  to  perform 
divine  service  with  more  devotion.  On  the  death  of  Uie  patriarch  Joseph.  Nikon  in  1658 
was  appointed  patriarch.  In  1654-55  he  called  a  council  of  the  church  to  take  measures 
for  making  the  church  books  conform  to  the  Oreek  ori^nals.  The  council  compared 
with  the  Septuagint  the  Slavonic  versions,  some  of  which  were  five  centuries  old,  and 
found  them  correct,  and  that  the  errora  in  the  books  in  common  use  were  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  tmnscribers.  A  new  edition,  made  at  Moscow  and  set  forth  by  Nikon, 
created  a  division  in  the  church.  Nikon  endeavored  to  root  oat  all  abuses  of  the  hiar- 
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archy.  to  promote  temperance,  setting  the  people  an  example  of  abstemious  liabits. 
Sacred  pictures  to  which  he  believed  the  people  paid  idolatrous  veneration  he  removed. 
Tbe  baptisms  of  the  western  churcJi,  then  and  now  considered  by  the  Qreek  church 
Invalid,  he  sanctioned.  Bducatlon,  begun  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  but  intermpted  by  war, 
be  enconraged.  The  printing  press  was  again  set  up.  Greek  and  LaUn  were  now  tor 
the  flrBt  time  taught  m  the  schools.  He  made  also  many  useful  chaages  in  the  church 
service.  The  greateet  reform  was  the  revival  of  preacbiog.  From  Nikon  was  first  heard, 
after  many  centuries,  a  living,  practical  sermon.  These  changes  greatly  antated 
the  church,  but  the  czar's  favor  did  not  fait,  until  in  1658  bis  enemies  succeeded  in 
alienating  tlie  czar  from  him,  and  Nikon  retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  tliat  he  had  himself  buUt.  The  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  czar 
increasing,  and  Nikon  refusing  to  return  to  Moscow,  a  council  was  called  in  1666  to  con- 
dder  bis  case,  under  the  presidency  of  the  eastern  patriarch ;  and  on  Dec  13  of  that  year 
he  was  deposed,  and  bantehed  as  a  common  monk  to  the  Bielvozersky  Tlierapontic  mon- 
astery. The  Czar  Feodor  Alexievich  allowed  him  to  remove  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Besurrection  of  Christ,  but  on  the  journey  thither  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  that  mon- 
asteryia  the  presence  of  tbe  czar;  his  absolution  was  obtained  from  the  eastern  patriarch 
and  he  was  again  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Russian  patriarchs.  "  Nikon,"  says  Stanley, 
"  rests  all  but  canonized  in  spite  of  bis  many  faults,  and  in  n>ite  of  his  solemn  condem> 
nation  and  degradation  by  the  nearest  approach  to  a  general  council  which  the  eastern 
chnich  has  witnessed  since  the  second  council  of  NiciM.  He  rests  far  enough  removed 
from  tbe  ideal  of  a  saintly  character,  but  yet  having  left  behind  him  to  his  own  church 
the  example  of  a  resolute,  active,  onward  leader;  to  the  world  at  large,  the  example, 
never  without  a  touching  lesson,  of  a  sincere  reformer  recognized  and  honored  when 
honor  and  recognition  are  too  late."  Many  histoTians  think  that  with  more  prudence  be 
might  have  saved  the  Russian  church  from  a  schism  which  still  exists,  and  that  he 
lacked  the  wisdom  and  policy  which  are  essential  to  men  in  high  places  of  trust.  In 
1664  Nikon  sent  to  the  east  and  purchased  500  MSS.  of  Greek  books  dating  from  tbe  11th 
to  the  17th  centur}'.  He  also  made  a  collection  of  the  Russian  chronicles,  the  Stnfen 
books,  and  the  Greek  chronologists,  which  reaches  to  tbe  year  1680,  and  Is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  CAronicfe  of  Mfcon.  The  academy  of  sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  pub- 
lished a  floe  edition  of  this  in  8  vols,  in  1767-92.  He  wrote  also  several  theological 
treatises,  of  which  the  following  are  tlie  most  important:  A  Table  cf  D&gmaUt  ^cUea; 
Sermorm;  The  Intellectual  Puradtae,  containing  a  description  of  the  monasteries  of  mount 
Athos  and  of  Valdai;  A  Canon,  or  book  of  prayers.  Stanley  in  his  ISatory  of  the  E(ut«m 
Church.  Palmer  in  the  J^riareA  and  the  Tiar,  Eckardt  in  Modem  Bunia,  and  the  Xcns- 
i|p»  Review,  have  given  a  pardcnlar  acooont  of  the  patriarch  Nikon.  Bee  fUua.,  Pbisstb 

BTC.,  voL  XII. 

BIXOTO^  a  thriving  t.  of  s.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  tbe 
rig^t  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  about  200  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  AV  3S'  north.  Nikopol 
b  the  center  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district,  the  produce  of  which  Is  here  shipped 
to  Odessa.  Between  Nikopol  and  tbe  port  of  Odessa  there  Is  regular  commnnlcatloa  by 
■teamboat  Fop.  8160. 

UIU  CRUua),  called  by  the  Egyptians  Ha^  Mu  (the  genius  of  tbe  waters),  and  by  the 
Hebrews  aAor(the  black),  the  river  of  n.e.  Africa  formed  by  tbe  union  of  the  Babr-e!-Abiad 
ftheWbite  ortrue  Nile)  and  tbe  Babr-el-Azrek  (Blue  Nile).  Capts.  Spekeand  Grant  discov- 
ered that  the  first  of  these,  the  true  Nile,  flowed  out  of  tbe  lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  which 
extends  from  about  lat.  0°20'  n.,  to2°  40' s.,  and  from  long.  81°  40' to35°e.,  and  is  8,800  ft. 
above  tbe  level  of  the  sea ;  and  tbe  river  Shimiyu,  the  largest  tributary  of  this  lake,  flowing 
into  its  southern  extremity,  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  moat  southeriy  source  of  the 
Nile.  The  second,  the  Blue  Nile,  has  Its  source  in  Abyssinia,  in  latlO'  w  n.,  and  long. 
86°  6S'  east 

The  White  Nile,  from  its  outfall  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at  tbe  "  Ripon  falls,"  lat. 
0'  20'  o.,  long.  88°  80'  e.,  flows  n.w.  and  w.  for  about  280  m.,  till  It  enters  the  lake 
Albert  Nyanza,  within  80  m.  of  its  northern  extremity,  where  the  river  again  emerges. 
On  issuing  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  the  Nile  rushes  down  due  n.  like  a  mountain-tor- 
rent, running  off  at  last  into  long  flats,  and  expanding  eo  as  to  form  what  is  called 
Ibrahim  Pasha  lake.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  is  navigable,  and  continues  to  be 
so  until  it  reaches  the  Karuma  falls.  From  these  falls  to  tbe  Murcbison  falls  (120  ft.  In 
height),  near  the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  river  forms  a  series  of  rapids.  Between  the  two 
Nyanzas  tbe  Nile  is  known  as  the  Victoria  Nile,  or  Somerset  river. 

After  leaving  tbe  Albert  Nyanza,  tbe  Nile  begins  its  nortliward  course  to  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, and  has  no  further  lalie  expansion.  Between  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  Goodokoro 

S^smailia),  in  4°  55'  n.  lat.,  and  81°  51'  e.  lon^.,  1500  ft.  above  tbe  sea,  tbe  Nile  river 
escends  several  hundred  feet  in  a  series  of  rapids  and  cataracts.  For  about  500  m.  after 
Goodokoro  tbe  Nile  flows  very  tortuously,  first  in  a  north-westerly  and  then  lu  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  is  joined,  in  about  lat.  0°  15'  n..  long,  80°  e.,  by  its  first  great 
affluent,  the  Babr-el-Gazai,  which  joins  the  Nile  from  the  w.  with  hardly  any  perceptible 
current.  The  second  tributary  Is  the  Giraffe  river,  atwut  one-third  the  volimie  of  tbe 
Nile  at  its  point  of  junction,  long.  81°  east.  From  tbe  Babr-el-Gazal  tbe  Nite  flows  in  a 
dne  easterly  direction  for  about  90  m.,  then  s.  for  80  m.,  when  it  is  joined  by  its  third 
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tributai;,  the  Bobat  river,  from  the  east.  The  Bobat  is  full  and  navigable.  Between  thii 
and  the  town  of  Khartoum,  a  distance  of  about  460  m.,  the  Nile  runs  in  a  northerly 
<Urection,  with  a  width  of  from  one  to  two  m.,  and  is  joined  by  several  streams  from  tlie 
e.  side. 

Khartoum,  the  ^ital  of  Nubia,  is  ^tuated  at  .the  confluence  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek 
(Blue  Nile)  and  the  ^r-el-AUad  (White  Nile),  1188  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  in  laL  IS' 
85'  n.  long..  83°  80'  east.  The  Bahr-el-Azrek,  long  supposed  to  be  the  main  Innnch  of 
the  true  Nile,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Abai  and  the  Blue  river.  The  Ab^  has 
its  source  in  Abyssinia,  60  m.  from  lake  Dembea,  which  it  enters  from  the  s.w. ;  emerg- 
ing on  the  B.e.  of  the  lake,  it  flows  for  about  00  m.  in  that  direction,  when  it  describes  a 
semicircle  round  the  peninsula  of  GK>djam,  and  continues  north-westerly  for  about  150 
miles.  It  is  here  joined  by  the  Blue  river  from  the  s.,  and  from  this  point  the  Blue  Nile 
flows  n.w.  to  Khartoum,  receiving  from  the  e.  two  large  rivers  running  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  Dender  and  the  Kahad  or  Hiimfa.  From  Khartoum,  the  unjted  stream 
flows  n.  for  about  60  m.,  passing  the  town  of  Halfaia  and  the  ruins  of  Meroe  to  the  first 
cataract,  and  thence  n.e.  past  Shondy  to  its  junction  with  the  Atbara,  which  enters  the 
Nile  at  EI  Damer,  lat.  17°  45'  n.,  long.  84°  east. 

The  Atbara,  also  called  Bahr-el-Aswad,  or  Black  river,  because  it  carries  down  with 
it  the  greatest  amount  of  the  black  mud  and  slime  that  manures  and  fertilizes  Egypt, 
is  the  last  tributary  received  by  the  Nile.  The  Ooang  seems  to  be  the  direct  source  of 
the  Atbara.  It  rises  ia  the  heights  to  the  n.  of  lake  Dembea.  About  160  m.  from  its 
source  it  receives  the  Basalam  river,  and  about  80  m.  further  on,  the  Takazze  or  Setit 
river,  both  from  the  east  The  Takazze  has  a  far  greater  volume  of  water  than  either  of 
the  preceding  rivers.  It  rises  in  the  Samen  mountains,  round  which  It  flows  first  east- 
erly, then  Q.,  till  in  about  lat.  18°  80'  n.,  long.  88°  60'  e.  it  tume  n.w.,  and  then  almost 
due  w.,  joiaitig  the  Atbara  at  right  angles.   It  has  many  tributaries. 

From  its  junction  with  the  Atbara  the  Nile  continues  to  flow  northerly  through  the 
populous  and  fertile  district  of  Berber,  full  of  villages,  and  then  enters  the  desert.  Turn- 
ing westwards  in  lat.  19°  o.,  it  forms  the  large  island  of  Mograt,  and  makes  a  curve  to 
the  south-westward,  known  as  the  "great  bend,"  in  which  there  are  two  cataracts. 
Entering  Nubia,  the  Nile  resumes  its  northwesterly  course,  with  narrow  ^ips  of  culti- 
vated land  on  each  bank.  Here  it  forms  another  cataract,  and  bends  round  to  the  n.e. 
with  a  fifth  cataract,  in  lat.  31°  40'  north.  After  this  the  valley  of  the  Nile  narrows,  and 
at  Assouan,  in  lat.  34°  10'  n.,  it  forms  the  last  cataract  in  descending. 

From  Assouan  to  the  sea  the  average  fall  of  the  Nile  is  two  inches  to  a  m.,  and  its 
mean  velocity  about  three  m.  an  liour.  It  waters  and  fertilizes  the  whole  length  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  The  delta  of  the  Nile  extends  from  lat.  30°  10'  n.  to  81°  80'  n.,  and  lias  a 
base  on  the  Kediterraoean  of  about  150  iniles.  In  it  the  Nile  spreads  out  into  numerous 
Btreams,  the  two  principal  being  those  of  Roscttn  nnd  Dnmietta.  llie  totid  length  of  the 
Nile,  from  its  exit  from  the  lake  to  the  sea,  is  about  8,670  m.,  of  which  about  3,100  are 
navigable. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  the  river  of  Egypt  is  that  from  its  junction  with  the  Atbara,  to  its 
mouth,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1500  m.,  it  receives  no  affluent  whatever,  and  yet  it  is 
able  to  contend  with  the  burning  sun,  and  scarcely  less  burning  sands  of  Nubia.  With 
the  nncient  Egyptians  the  river  was  held  sacred:  the  god  NiluB  was  one  of  the  lesser 
divinities.  Its  annual  overflow  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe  for  it  has  risen  to  within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  time,  and  to  wittiin  a  few 
inches  of  the  same  height,  year  after  year  for  unknown  ages.  At  Khartonm  It  begins  to 
increase  early  in  April,  but  in  lower  Egypt  the  inundation  usually  be^ns  about  the  85th 
of  June,  and  attains  its  height  in  about  three  months.  It  remains  stationary  about  twelve 
days,  and  then  subsides.  The  cuUlvnble  soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  and  its  failure  causeaa  dearth;  for,  virtually,  the  country  has  no  rain.  Con- 
tinuous south  wind  brings  a  good,  and  north  wind  %  bad  year.  Dunng  a  good  inunda- 
tion the  rise  is  about  40  ft',  on  tlie  tropic  of  Cnpricorn,  86  ft.  at  Thebes,  and  4  ft.  at  tlie 
Damietta  and  Rosetta  mouths  in  the  Delta.  If  At  Cairo  the  rise  is  only  16  or  30  ft.  there 
Is  a  scarcity;  up  to  24  ft.,  a  deficiency;  35  to  37  ft.  is  good:  more  than  that  causes  a 
flood,  and  fosters  plague  and  murrain.  Durinc  the  innndatioD  the  whole  valley  is  cov- 
ered with  water,  from  which  the  villages  rise  like  islands,  protected  by  dikes.  Of  late 
years  the  overflow  has  been  greater  than  the  average  of  many  centuries.  The  rise  and 
faU  of  the  trunk  stream  of  the  lower  Nile  is  owing  to  the  periodicity  of  the  rains  on  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  in  the  bnsin  of  lake  Nyanza,  where,  on  the  equator,  it  rains, 
more  or  less,  all  the  year  round,  most  copiously  during  tlie  equinoxes.  The  banks  of  the 
Nile  swarm  with  birds,  among  which  are  vultures,  cormorants^geese,  pelicans,  quails, 
and  the  white  ibis;  and  its  sweet,  soft  waters  teem  with  flsh.  The  avera^  amount  of 
alluvium  brought  down  by  the  river  ia  esUmatcd  at  a  deposit  of  4i  inches  m  a  century — 
by  some  it  is  made  as  high  as  6  inches;  the  greater  p&rt  of  it  is  brought  down  by  the 
Atbara. 

The  question  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  Is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  most  recent  of 
geography.  That  the  sources  of  a  river,  at  whose  mouth  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
civilized  peoples  was  established,  should  have  beeo  so  long  veiled  in  obscurity  is  unpar- 
alleled in  geographical  research.  The  want  of  success  in  exploring  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Nile  may  be  attnhuted  to  the  great  length  of  the  river,  to  the  dimculUea  which  beset  the 
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trsTeler  in  the  physical  nature  of  the  countries  he  must  pasa  through,  the  climate,  and 
the  jealousy,  iguorance,  and  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes.  This  problem  of  centuries 
may  now  he  regarded  as  satisfactorily  solved;  for  the  question  whether  there  may  not 
yet  be  found  important  feeders  of  the  White  Nile  carrying  back  its  source  to  a  still 
sreater  distance  in  the  interior  is  practically  excluded  by  Stanley's  exploration  of  the 
JLoalaba  or  Congo  basin.  The  journeys  of  Krapf  and  Rebmann  to  the  foot  of  Kilimaud- 
Jaro  and  the  otiier  snowy  mountains  Id  the  e.  of  Africa,  believed  by  them  to  be  the 
ancient  "mountiduB  of  toe  moon,"  and  the  explorations  of  the  White  Nile,  pointed  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  wi«  among  these  mountains  that  the  sources  of  the  great  river 
would  uUimately  be  discovered. 

There  was,  however,  another  theory.  Rumors  gathered  from  the  natives  pointed  to 
lakes  in  the  r^ons  s.  of  the  equator  as  the  true  sources  of  the  Nile.  To  explore  this 
country  the  distituzuiahed  traveler,  Capt.  Richard  Burton,  accompanied  by  Capt.  Speke 
started  from  the  Zanzibar  coast  in  1857.  Their  enterprise  was  so  far  successful  that 
they  discovered  lake  Tanganyika,  Iti  iat.  S"  s.,  long.  86  e.,  and  a  large  crescent-shaped 
mass  of  mountains  overhanging  the  northern  halt  of  the  lake,  and  10,000  ft  high,  con- 
sidered by  Capt.  Speke  to  be  the  true  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  On  the  shores  of  lake 
Tanganyika  Burton  was  laid  up  by  illness,  and  bis  companion,  after  surveying  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Inke,  left  Inm  there  to  recruit  his  health,  while  he  (Speke)  pro- 
ceeded northwards  to  discover  another  huge  ' '  nyanza"  or  like,  of  the  existence  of  which 
be  was  informed  by  the  natives.  This  he  accomplished  on  Aug.  8,  1858,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  southern  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (q.v.).  In  his  journal  he  says  of  this 
immense  sheet  of  water:  "  I  no  longer  felt  any  doubt  that  the  lake  at  my  feet  gave  birth 
to  that  interesting  river,  the  source  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation 
and  the  object  of  so  many  explorers." 

Inl86lCapt.  Speke, takingwithhbnOapt. Grant,  returned  to  the  lake  region.  The 
expedition  approacned  the  Victoria  Nyanza  again  from  the  coast  of  Zanzibar;  and  the 
first  place  from  which  they  obtaleed  a  view  of  it,  during  the  aeoond  expedition,  was  the 
town  of  SDtshonde  on  Its  western  side.  Thence  they  pursued  tbelr  way  along  the  shore 
nordiwards.  Crossing  the  equator,  they  reached  streams  which  are  said  to  flow  out  of  the 
lake,  and  further  on,  in  the  center  of  its  Dorthem  coast,  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
parent  stream  of  the  Nile,  100  yards  in  breadth,  flowing  over  rocks  of  an  igneous  char- 
acter, and  forming  falls  12  ft.  high,  which  Capt.  Speke  christened  the  "  Ripon  falls."  in 
honor  of  the  president  of  the  royal  geographical  society  at  the  time  of  his  starting  on  the 
expedition. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Karagw^  OapL  Speke  found  a  very  superior  ntsro  race,  much 
better  disposed  to  strangers  than  any  of  the  tribes  be  had  formerly  passecTthrougli.  The 
country  occupied  by  this  race,  and  that  of  Uganda,  stretches  along  the  Nyanza,  and 
covers  half  of  its  western  and  northern  shores,  the  Uganda  being  bounded  on  the  e.  by 
the  main  stream  of  the  Nile.  North  of  it  lies  the  kingdom  of  Uoyoro,  where  the  dialects 
belonging  to  the  language  of  s.  Africa,  and  which  up  to  this  point  are  used  by  the  various 
tribes,  suddenly  cease,  and  give  place  to  those  of  the  language  of  n.  Africa. 

At  Oondokoro  Spt^e  and  Qrant  were  met  by  Mr.  (now  sir  Samuel)  Baker,  who  bad 
come  from  Cairo  to  their  relief.  Baker,  accompanlea  by  his  heroic  wife,  pushed  still 
southwards,  and  had  the  happiness  of  discovering,  in  186^  auother  great  lake,  which  be 
called  the  Albert  Nyanza.  In  1869  he  undertook  a  second  great  expedition,  of  a  military 
character, -at  the  expense  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  to  suppress  ^very  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  Nile;  and  has  reduced  under  the  sway  of  that  ruler  the  whole  valley  of  the  river 
as  far  as  the  Victoria  Nyanza.   Sir  Samuel  returned  in  Sept.,  187S. 

S^nwhile  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  working  for  many  years,  from  another  quarter, 
at  the  solution  of  the  great  African  problem—the  true  source  of  the  Nile.  In  1866  he 
b^an  the  great  journey  from  which  lie  was  destined  never  to  return.  Stariing  from 
the  Rovuma  river,  in  the  far  b.,  he  passed  round  the  s.  end  of  lake  NyassBj  proceeded 
northward,  exploring  the  lakes  Bangweolo  and  Moero;  and  In  1869  reached  Tike  Tan- 
ganyika, now  known  to  send  its  outflow  towards  the  Congo,  but  which  he  sought  in  vain 
to  connect  with  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  1871  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Stanley  at  Ujiji,  on 
lake  Tanganyika,  and  it  was  then  his  opinion  tliat  neither  Tanganyika,  nor  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  nor  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was  the  true  source  of  the  Nile,  nor  any  of  the  feeders 
of  these  lakes;  but  tliat  it  was  to  be  sought  iu  a  basin  lying  westward  of  them,  through 
which  flow  tluree  large  rivers,  all  called  Liialaba,  and  which  unite  to  form  another  great 
lake,  which  he  called  Lincoln.  Ont  of  this  a  river  runs  northward,  which  he  conceived 
to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile.  Geographers  at  home  generally  believed  that  JAvme- 
stone  was  mistaken,  and  had  struck  instead  upon  the  source  of  the  Congo;  but  the  deaUt 
of  the  great  traveler  before  tlie  completion  of  his  explorations  left  the  problem  imsolved. 
It  was  not  until  Mr.  Stanley  in  1876-77  followed  the  course  of  the  Lualaba  to  its  mouth 
that  this  stream  was  dcflnitely  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  Congo.  Mr.  Stanley's 
explorations  in  1876,  ere  he  struck  the  Lualaba,  have  given  us  more  accurate  information 
as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (see  Ntanza),  and  as  to  its  affluent, 
the  Shimiyu.    See  Africa. 

nLBS,  a  city  in  Berrien  co.,  Mich. ;  on  the  St.  Joseph  river  and  the  Cleveland,  CIn- 
dnnatL  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  railroad  and  the  main  and  branch  lines  of  the  Michigan 
Central  railroad;  38  miles  8.w.  of  Kalamazoo.   It  was  settled  In  1828,  derives  excellent 
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Kwer  from  the  river  by  means  of  a  dam,  and  has  electric  lights,  national  and  savinga 
oka,  high  and  granunar  schools,  public  school  and  ladles'  libraries,  hospital,  and 
manutectories  of  wood  pulp,  paper,  furniture,  shovels,  wool  l>oots,  and  other  arttcleB. 
The  surroundings  are  chiefly  agricultural,  and  the  river  scenery  is  onusnally  floe.  Fop. 
'90,  4,197. 

■IU8,  Hkzkkiah.  1777-1889 ;  b.  Penn. ;  received  an  ordinary  educaUon  and  learned 
the  printer's  trade.  In  1800  he  became  a  member  of  the  flnu  of  Bonsall  ft  Niles,  jprinten 
and  publiahers,  in  Wilmington,  DeL  The  business  was  not  Bucoessful,  and  lules  for 
several  years  was  a  newspaper  contributor  and  editor,  beinx  for  six  years  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  a  Baltimore  daily.  In  1811  he  began  the  pubUcatioa  ot  J!file$'$  BegUter, 
and  continued  it  for  25  years.  This  weekly  paper  contained  very  valuable  articles  on 
political  and  financial  subjects,  and  historical  papers  of  great  importance.  Niles  repub- 
lished the  work  in  book  fona  (32  vols.)  in  1828.  and  it  was  continued  after  his  death  by 
W.  O.  Niles,  Jeremiah  Hough,  and  George  Beattie  UDtil  1849.  Niles  also  publistied 
Prinapies  and  Act»  of  tha  Bevolutitm,  182Z.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  a  protective 
tariff. 

BILES,  JoHH  Hilton,  1787-1856 ;  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  in  early  life  a  fanner. 
His  education  was  mostly  self-acquired,  and  before  he  was  of  ue  he  b^n  the  study  <tf 
law.  After  bis  admission  to  the  bar  he  spent  two  years  in  Vermont,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  but  in  1817  returned  to  Hartford  and  there  founded  the  Timet,  a  demo- 
cratic newspaper,  with  which  he  was  conuected  as  editor  and  contributor  for  80  yeaia 
He  was  for  some  years  a  county  judge,  was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  and  in 
1829  was  made  city  postmaster  by  f^ident  Jackson,  resigning  the  positioa  on  his 
appointment  to  £t!l  a  vacancy  aa  U.  8.  senator,  183o-30.  He  was  made  postmaster* 
general  in  1840,  and  in  1843  was  elected  U.  8.  senator  for  a  full  term.  He  published, 
besides  many  addresses,  orations,  and  speeches:  Mistorv  of  Sout/i  Ammca  and  Mexico,  anA 
a  View  of  Texas  (1889);  Life  of  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Ferry  (1820);  and  other  books. 

BILEB,  N:&THANiKL,  1741-1828 ;  b.  B.  L ;  after  graduating  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersey  in  1766,  studied  medicine  and  law,  and  afterwards  theology  with  Dr.  Belldi^y, 
and  taught  school  in  New  York  dly.  He  obtdned  a  license  to  pnnch  in  Congr^ational 
churches,  and  settled  in  Norwich,  Conn.  He  was  confined  to  no  pastorate,  but  preadied 
as  occasion  offered,  and  was  accounted  earnest  and  zealous.  He  was  versed  in  mechan- 
ics, and.  invented  a  process  by  which  bar-iron  could  be  made  into  wire  by  the  use  of 
'water-power;  first  emploved  in  a  wool-carding  factory.  He  was  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  legialaturo  of  Vermont  in  1781,  having  removed  to  West  Fairke, 
Orange  co.,  In  that  state,  and  was  prominent  in  the  politics  orhls  time.  At  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war  be  was  a  candidate  for  national  honors,  and  waa  member  of  con- 
gress, 1791-96,  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  He  was  chosen  presidential  elector 
for  six  successive  administrations,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  censors  on  the  revision 
of  the  state  constitution.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  composed  a  war-song.  Tits 
American  Hero,  which  became  very  popular.  He  contributed  a  numljer  of  v^uable 
essays  to  the  TluologiAal  Magazine,  ana  published  several  sermons,  lectures,  and  essays. 
In  1778  he  published  Too  Diteourm  on  Confection  of  din  and  Ibrgiveneu,  and  fbur  Vie- 
wur$e$  on  Saeret  Prayer.  In  1777  there  appeared  two  sermons  entitled  The  Petfeeiion  ^ 
Oed  and  The  fbunSatH  ^Cfood.  In  1800,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  He  wrote  a  i/tstory  ^  Uu 
Ivdian  Ware, 

nUES.  SAiajKh,  1674-176S ;  b.  cn  Block  Island,  R  I. ;  gradoated  at  Harvard  unl- 
Tersity,  1699;  became  a  CongregatEonal  minister;  preached  In  Kingston,  R  I.,  from  ITOS 
till  1710;  was  installed  in  May.  1711.  as  pastor  of  Second  cliurch,  Braintree.  Mass., 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  published  A  Brief  and  Sorrottfut  Account  of  the 
I^vsent  Churehee  in  New  England,  1745 ;  Oo^e  Wonder-working  Providence  for  New  Eng- 
land in  the  Heduetion  ofLouieburg,  a  poem,  1747;  Vindication  of  Divert  Important  Doc- 
trinet,  1752;  Scripture  Doctrine  qf  Original  5ift,l757;  and  was  the  author  of  nn  unfinished 
Slstorv  of  the  I^eh  and  Indian  Wart,  published  in  Massachusetts  historical  collection, 
8d  series,  vol  vi 

TOLEMt  WnjJAM  WooDBtTFF,  8.T.D.,  b.  Canada,  1883,  jrraduated  at  Trinity  coll.. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1857,  and  at  Berkeley  divinity  school,  Anddletown,  Conn. ;  waa  or- 
dained priest  In  the  Prot.  Epis.  church  at  8t.  Phillip's  church,  Wiscasset,  He.,  IdfBL 
He  was  a  tutor  at  Trinity  coll. ;  rector  of  St.  Phillip's  church,  Wiscasset ;  prof,  of 
Latin,  Trinity  coll. ;  rector  of  St.  John's  church,  Warehotise  Point,  Conn.  He  was  couf 
secrated  bishop  of  N.  H.,  1870.   While  at  Hartford  he  was  editor  of  the  Churehmetn, 

SnrOHAir,  SeeNnrOHAU. 

iniOM'EIEB  (the  measurer  of  the  Nile),  the  name  of  two  buildings  existing  In 
Egypt,  one  in  the  island  of  RhodH,  opposite  to  Cairo,  the  other  at  Elephantine,  close  to 
Assouan,  in  24°  5'  33'  n.  lat.  The  first  consists  of  a  square  well,  in  which  is  placed  a 
graduated  pillar  of  marble,  and  is  called  a  mekkiat  or  measure;  the  pillar  contidns  34 
dMWufcAf  or  cubits,  each  of  which  measures  21.886  in.,  or  according  to  Greaves,  1824  ft., 
uid  contains  34  dl^ta;  but  in  its  present  state  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended 
to  mark  a  rise  of  more  than  16  cubits.  This  pillar  is  exceedingly  siender.  The  building 
formerly  had  a  dome,  bearing  a  Cuflc  inscription,  dated  847  a.d.,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  calif  Mamun,  or  his  successor.  Wathek  BUUb.   The  flrst^nentioiied 
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monarch  Is  lald  to  hare  erected  another  nilometer  at  the  Tillajre  of  Banbenouda,  Id  tlie 
Saeed,  and  to  hare  repaired  an  old  oue  ai  £kbmiD.  The  calif  El  Motawukkel  built 
the  present  one.  The  mode  of  calcolating  the  increase  at  the  nilorneter  is  rather  com- 
plex, and  to  a  certMa  extent  arbitrary,  political  and  flnancial  reaaons  renderinz  the 
proceas  a  myateiy  even  to  the  natives.  At  the  present  day  the  Kile  is  supposed  toliave 
lison  to  18  cubits  vhen  the  canals  are  cut ;  this  is  the  he^ht  of  the  lowest  inundation ; 
19  cubits  are  conddered  tolerable,  20  excellent,  21  adequate,  and  22  complete;  24  are 
ruinous.  In  the  time  of  Edrisi,  however,  16  cubits  were  considered  sufficient.  The 
object  of  these  nilometcrs  was  to  measure  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be  imposed  on  the 
country.  The  nilometer  at  Cairo  ia,  however,  much  more  recent  than  ihut  existing  at 
Elephantine,  which  consists  of  a  staircase  between  two  walls  descending  to  the  Nile. 
One  of  these  walls  has  en^ved  on  it  a  series  of  lines  at  proper  intervals  marking  the 
different  elevations  to  which  the  river  rose  under  the  Oesars.  The  cubits  here  are 
divided  into  14ths  or  double  digits,  and  measure  1  fool  8.625  inches.  This  nilometer  is 
descTiI>ed  by  Strubo.  The  probability  is  that  many  nilometcrs  existed  iu  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs,  probably  one  in  each  citv.  In  the  days  of  Mccris  8  cubits  were  sufficient, 
but  16  or  16  were  required  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  456  B.C.,  and  this  was  the  mean 
under  the  Romans.  According  to  Pliny,  if  the  inundation  did  not  exceed  12  cubits  it 
produced  a  famine,  18  starved  the  country,  14  rejoiced  it,  iG  was  safety,  and  16  delist, 
and  this  number  is  symbolically  represented  by  the  number  of  children  playing  round 
the  river  god  on  statues  of  the  Roman  perio<L 

nU'tCW  (XIBAVBA),  Chribthie.  b>  Sweden.  1848.  At  an  early  age  showed  a  taste 
for  music,  and  althoiwh  lier  parents  were  In  bumble  drcumstanoes,  became  quite  profldeBt 
tm  the  Tiolin,  leamea  the  nute,  and  attended  fairs  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  at 
which  she  sang,  accompanying  herself  on  the  violin.  While  pcnorming  in  thts  manner  at 
afidratLjungby  in  1857,  her  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  F.  O.  Torn€rhj£Im,  a  gentle- 
man of  influence,  who  sent  her  to  Btockholm,  where  she  received  instruction  from 
Franz  Berwald.  She  nude  her  d€but  at  Stockholm  in  1860,  and  then  went  to  Paris  to 
continue  her  musical  education,  under  Masset  and  Wartel.  In  1664  she  appeared  at  the 
Thefltre  Lyrlque  of  Paris,  as  Violetta  in  Tranaia,  with  sitdi  success  that  she  was  engaged 
to  sing  for  three  years.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  in  1867,  where  she 
tmrnediately  became  a  favorite.  In  1868  she  sang  the  part  of  Ophelia  in  the  opera  of 
Eatntet,  bjr  Ambroise  Thomas,  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  During  the  same  year  she 
sang  in  England  at  the  Handel  festival  at  the  Cr^'stal  ]^1ace.  In  1870  she  came  to 
America,  appearing  in  conoerta  and  operas,  and  achieved  popularity  wherever  she  was 
beard.  She  was  married  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  1872,  to  Aususte  Rouzaud,  a  mer- 
chant of  Paris.  After  creating. great  enthusiasm  at  St.  Petersburg,  she  returned  to 
America  with  the  Strakosch  Italian  opera  troupe,  containing  such  artists  as  Campanini< 
Maurel,  Capoul,  Del  Puente,  and  Annie  Louise  Caiy.  She  appeared  as  ELsa  in  Wagner's 
Lohmgrin,  and  sang  during  the  same  aeasou  In  opera  with  T^nlbie  Lucca.  She  had 
retired  tnm  the  operatic  stage,  when  the  failure  and  death  of  her  husband,  188^  caused 
her  retnm.   She  was  married  to  Count  Miranda,  1887,  and  retired  permanently,  188& 

VrnVB,  in  art,  especially  in  sacred  art,  is  the  name  given  to  the  disc  or  halo  which 
encircles  the  head  of  the  sacred  personage  who  is  represented.  Its  use  Is  almost  uni- 
versal in  those  religions  of  which  we  possess  any  artistic  remains — the  Indian,  the 
X^Uptian,  the  Etruscan,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  In  the  Hebrew  scriptures  we  trace, 
in  tbe  aliseDce  of  representations,  the  same  symbolized  idea  in  the  ilglit  which  shone 
vpon  the  face  of  Moses  at  his  return  from  Sinai  (Exod.  xxxiv.  29-^),  and  in  the  light 
with  which  the  Lord  is  clothed  as  with  a  garment,  Ps.  cUI.  1,  Vulg.  (civ.  1,  auth.  vers.); 
and  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord  (['Uke  iz.  81),  and  in  the 
"crowns"  of  the  just,  to  which  allusion  is  so  often  made  (2  Tim.  iv.  8;  1  Peter  v.  4; 
Apoc.  Iv.  4).  Nevertheless,  the  nimbus,  strictly  so  ailled,  is  comparatively  recent  In 
Christian  art,  appearing  first  toward  tlie  end  of  the  5th  century*.  Later,  in  Christitin 
art,  it  became  almost  a  necessary  anpendage  of  all  representations  of  God  or  of  the 
saints.  Its  ordinary  form  is  the  circular  or  semicircular;  a  form.  Indeed,  in  which  later 
svmbolists  discover  an  emblem  of  perfection  and  of  eternity;  but  the  nimbus  of  the 
Eternal  Father  is  often  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  that  of  the  Trinity  an  emanation 
of  light,  the  rays  of  which  fonn  the  three  aims  of  a  cross.  The  nimbus  of  the  Vligln  is 
sometimes  a  simple  ring,  and  sometimes  a  crown  or  diadems ;  occasionally  it  is  encircled 
by  an  ornamental  border,  on  which  twelve  stat«  are  sometimes  represented.  Her  nim- 
bus, as  well  as  that  of  the  divine  persons,  is  commonly  of  gold;  but  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  occasionally  in  colors,  as  blue,  red,  purple,  or  white.  The  nimbus  of  the  saints 
is  ordinully  the  semicircle  or  lunula.  Dedron  mentions  the  curious  instance  of  a  picture 
of  the  traitor  Judas  ttrith  a  Uack  nimbvt!  In  later  art  the  nimbus  became  lighter  and 
more  atrial,  melting,  as  it  were,  into  the  picture;  and  in  Raphael's  saints  it  occasionally 
fades  into  tiie  very  faintest  indlcaticHi  of  a  golden  tinge  around  the  head.  In  connection 
with  the  nimbus  may  also  be  mentioned  two  analogous  forms — the  aureole  and  the 
gtory.  The  former  is  an  illumination  surrounding,  not  the  head  only,  but  the  entire 
figure.  If  the  figure  be  upright,  the  aureole  is  commonly  oval,  when  it  is  called  the 
tmeapiaeit,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  an  Elusion  to  the  leOi^t.  With  a  seated  figure 
It  beomnes  dranlar,  ami  is  occarion^y  divided  by  radiating  bands,  in  the  ftam  of  a 
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wheel;  sometimes  it  taks  a  qoatrefoll  fomk  It  la  oommoofy  of  gold,  Init  occadonilly 
also  is  in  colors.   The  glorjr  Is  a  combination  of  the  nimbus  and  the  aureola 

imeiTXV.   See  NuuaoBR. 

NfkSB  (aoc.  Nemaiitiu),  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Gard,  stands  in 
a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills,  8Q  m.  a.w.  of  Marseilles,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper  (ill  built  and  dirhr),  and  of  three 
handsome  suburbs.  In  the  vicinitT  are  the  beauufol  remains  of  the  Roman  aqueduct 
called  the  Pont  du  Qard.  The  chief  of  the  modern  edifices  are  the  Pakn$-d&JutUee,  the 
theater,  and  the  hospitals.  The  Qrande  Place  is  embellished  with  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent fountains  in  IVance.  Nlmes  coctalns  numerous  and  variously-constitutea 
educational  institutions,  an  important  public  library,  Maria  Theresa's  museum  (in  the 
Maitm  Oarrie),  a  museum  of  natural  history,  etc.  It  is  the  general  entrepOt  for  the 
silks  produced  in  the  south  of  France,  and  its  manufactures  are  principally  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics.  More  than  10,000  looms  are  constantly  in  operation  in  the  city,  and 
about  6,000  in  the  immediate  Ticiuity.  Sluiwls,  handkerchiefs,  lace,  brandy,  wines,  etc, 
are  made.  Witliin  the  town  are  numerous  and  beautiful  Roman  remains,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  ami^theater;  the  Mai»on  Carrie  (square  house),  a  fine  spedmea  of  Cor- 
inthian architecture;  a  temple  and  fountun  consecrated  to  Diana;  La  Tour  Kagw  (great 
tower);  the  baths,  and  two  Roman  gates.  See  Menard's  Antiqui^  dt  HFImM  (1888^  uid 
his  Hittoire  de  Mmetjl  vols.  1875).   Pop.  '91,  71,800. 

Previously  to  the  Roman  invasion,  Nlmea — which  is  supposed  to  liave  been  founded 
by  a  colony  trom  Massilia  (Marseille)— was  the  cliicf  city  of  the  Voles  Arecomlci.  It 
flourished  under  the  Romans,  and  was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  OauL  It  surrendered 
to  the  rule  of  the  Visigoths  between  465  and  K>5,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the 
Franks.  Subsequently  ft  became  a  possesdon  of  Aiagon,  but  was  Anally  restmed  to 
France  in  ldS9  by  the  treaty  of  CorbeO. 

KDCBOI).   See  Babylon. 

HmSlTD  is  the  present  Arabic  name  for  the  site  of  an  ancient  Assyrian  city  on  the 
e.  hank  of  the  Tigris,  alraat  30  m.  below  Mosul,  thou^t  by  many  to  be  Oalah  spoken  of 
in  Gon.  x.  It  is  one  of  a  group  of  dties  whic^  anciently  were  known  as  Nineveh,  or 
which  clustered  around  the  metropolis  of  that  name.  The  ruins  are  in  the  fork  fonned 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  are  about  5  m.  in  circumferunce,  and  were 
Inclosed  by  a  wall,  liaving  towers  and  gates,  the  remains  of  which  extend  around  nearly 
the  whole  distance.  Excavations  made  by  Lsyard,  Rassam,  Loftus,  and  Georve  Smith, 
laid  open  the  following  buildings:  1.  A  tower  on  the  n.w.  corner  of  the  mound,  extend- 
ing more  than  160  ft.  and  facea  with  stone  to  tlie  l^ght  of  20  ft. ;  3^  Temples  annmd  the 
tower;  8.  The  n.w.  palace,  850  ft.  square;  4  The  center  palace,  s.  of  the  former;  fi.  The 
8.W.  palace,  built  wiu  materials  from  the  n.w.  and  center;  6.  The  a.e.  palace;  7.  The  tem- 
ple of  Nebo.  According  to  the  inscriptions  the  <dty^  was  built  B.c.  1830,  and  having 
been  destroyed  in  troublous  times,  was  f^terwards  rebuilt,  and  continued  a  royal  residence 
about  170  years.  Slialmaneser  II.,  who  became  kioK,  b.c.  860,  conquered  the  couubty  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  advancing  into  Syria  met  and  defeated  a  confederacy  of  fcingsamoiur 
whom  were  Benhadad  of  Damascus,  Ahab  of  Israel,  and  Baaaha  the  Ammonite.  About 
730  B.C.  Calah  ceased  to  be  a  capital  of  the  empire,  and  was  finally  destroyed  bj  ibe 
Uedes  and  Babylonians  when  they  conquered  Assyria. 

NUCBUD,  Bnts.   See  Babbl,  Tower  of. 

nHDE,  WiLLUU  Xavtkk,  D.D.,  h.  Cortland,  N.  Y..  1883:  graduated  at  Wesleyaa 
unlv.,  1855;  was  pastor  of  Trinity  Meth.  Epia.  church,  Cinchinatl,  and  Centiml  churchy 
Detroit  He  became  mofessor  of  pastoral  theology  at  Garrett  BiUieal  Institate,  Evans- 
ton,  ID.,  In  1878,  and  president  in  1879,  and  was  elected  bp.  of  ttm  Keth.  Epis.  chnreh, 
1884. 

nnVSH,  or  Ni'Nua,  a  very  andent  and  famous  dty,  the  capital  of  the  great  Assyr- 
ian empire,  stud  in  scripture  (Gen.  x.  11)  to  have  been  founded  by  Ninus  or  Nimrod. 
It  was  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  present  Mosul.  According 
to  the  accounts  of  the  classic  writers,  the  city  was  of  vast  extent,  480  stadia,  or  more 
than  60  m.  in  circumference.  Its  walls  were  100  ft.  high,  broad  enough  for  three  chari- 
ots, and  furnished  with  1500  towers,  each  200  ft.  in  height.  In  the  Boo*  of  Jojutk  it  is 
described  as  an  "exceeding  great  city  of  three  days' journey,"  and  one  "wherein  are 
more  than  six-score  tliousand  persons  that  canned  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left  hand"  (children  or  infants  are  probably  meant).  After  having  been  for  many 
centuries  the  seat  of  empire,  it  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  several  veara  and  destroyed  by 
the  united  armies  of  tlie  Medes  under  Cyaxares,  and  the  Babylonians  uider  Nabopo- 
lassar,  about  625  B.c.  When  Herodotus,  not  quite  200  years  afterwards,  and  Xenophon 
visited  the  spot,  there  remained  only  ruins.  Tradition  continued  to  point  pretty  accu- 
rately to  the  site  of  Kineveh;  but  it  is  only  of  late  yean  that  actual  explorations  haw 
-  been  made.   For  an  account  of  these  see  Assyria. 

rarOPO,  town  and  treaty  port  in  the  province  of  Chektane,  China,  comprising  the  city 
of  that  name,  the  Chusan  group  of  islands,  and  the  cities  ot  Tslke,  Funghwa,  Chinbaf, 
and  Tsiangshan.  The  port  of  Ningpo  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  small  streams, 
in  lat.  29°55'n.,and  long.  121"  22' e.,  12  m.  from  the  sea,  on  an  alluvial  flat  of  extreme  fer- 
tility, intersected  by  a  network  of  rivulets  and  canals.  Its  walls  are  4^  m.  in  circumfer- 
enee^  about  36  ft.  high,  22  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  16  at  the  top,  with  six  double  gates. 
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B68  Sffir^ 

As  is  the  case  with  all  the  cities  la  this  part  of  Cliina,  Ningpo  is  permeated  by  canato 
communicating  with  a  moat  nearly  surrounding  the  wails,  and  with  the  adjacent  country. 
In  one  part  of  the  city  they  expand  into  baaina,  and  receive  the  name  of  lakes— the  Sua 
lalie  and  Moon  lake.  In  the  former  is  an  island  devoted  to  temples,  and  accessible  b^ 
bridges.   These  bridges — good  specimens  of  those  aerial  stone  edifices  wliich  adorn  this 

Eart  of  China— are  required  to  sustain  little  more  than  their  own  weight,  as  the  roads 
ere  are  all  mere  footpaths,  and  no  wheeled  vetiicles  are  found.  One  of  the  rivers  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  200  yds.  loop.  The  entire  city  is  well  paved;  tbe  streets 
are  wider  than  those  of  most  Chinese  cities,  and  the  display  of  shops  is  indicative  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  Nowhere,  save  at  Handiau,  are  such  eztenstve  uid  beautiful  tem- 
ples to  be  found.  Hie  most  elegant  and  costly  of  these  Is  dedicated  to  the  queen  of 
heaven ;  the  goddess  being  the  daughter  of  a  Fubkiea  fisherman,  the  people  of  that  mari- 
time province  are  her  more  special  votaries.  Elaborate  stone  sculpture,  exquisitely  fine 
wood  carving,  and  a  profusion  of  gilt  and  tinsel  show  that  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  honor  the  popular  goddess. 

The  center  of  the  city  is  omameated  with  an  elegant  seven-storied  hexagonal  tower — 
the  heaven-bestowed  pngoda,  160  ft.  in  height.  A  spiral  flight  of  steps  within  the  walls 
of  tlie  tower  lead  to  the  summit,  from  which  tbe  gazer  l>ehold8  a  splendid  scene;  inou- 
menble  villages  dot  the  plain,  which  is  reticulated  by  silvery  water-courses,  replete  with 
evidence  of  successful  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  popnlatlon  of  the  town  In 
18dd  was  about  255,000.  On  many  of  the  hills  which  environ  these  cities,  green  tea 
is  successfully  cultivated;  while  tne  molberry,  the  tallow-tree,  and  numerous  other 
stimulants  of  industry  abound.  Two  crops  of  rice  are  procured  annually  from  the 
fields;  while  the  fisheries  of  tbe  rivers  and  adjacent  coast  give  employment  to  a 
numerous  class  of  the  population.  Ice-houses  cIosk  to  tli^  river  give  the  Wnks  a  pic- 
turesque am>earBDce;  the  ice  Is  used  for  curing  flsli.  Ningpo  tias  an  extensive  coasting 
trade;  Init  no  considerable  foreign  trade  has  been  developed,  owing  mainly  to  porterages 
on  the  inland  water-communications,  and  to  the  proximity  of  Shangliai,  where  no  such 
obstructions  exist.  Tbe  district  city  of  Chinhai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiogpo  river,  is 
also  a  port.  A  walled  town,  containing  about  80,000  inhabitants,  10  m.  to  the  c.  of 
Cbinbai,  is  Eingtang,  the  nearest  of  the  Chusan  archipelago.  Tinghai  is  the  district 
city  of  the  island  of  Chusan,  which  is  30  m.  long,  from  6  to  10  wide,  and  51  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys  In  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbor.  Tingliai  was  garrisoned  several  years  by  her  majesty's  forces  from 
1841,  and  was  again  temporarily  occupied  by  the  allied  forces  in  1660.— Dr.  Macgowan's 
ZseftirM. 

■nriAV,  Saint,  the  apostle  of  the  Picts,  lived  In  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  and  the 
be^noing  of  the  6th  centunr.  Whetb^  Chrlstiaaity  had  been  introduced  among  tbe 
nets  before  the  time  of  Nuiiiui  has  been  a  subject  of  controversv;  but  although  the 
det^Us  of  the  legendaiy  account  are  uncertain,  it  seems,  beyond  all  question,  tbiA  some 
Christians  were  to  be  found,  at  least  among  the  southern  Picts,  In  what  Is  now  kdowa 
as  tlie  lowlands  of  Scotland,  from  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  Nevertheless,  either  thdr 
number  was  originally  very  small,  or  the  rising  church  had  fallen  away  under  adverse 
circumstances;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  Ninian  appeared  among  them,  the  Rets  were 
in  Um  main  a  pagan  people.  He  was  a  Briton,  and  of  noble  birth ;  but  had  been  educated 
at  Rome,  and  there  ordidned  a  bishop.  The  exact  time  of  his  preaching  in  Scotland  is 
unknown.  His  labors  appear  to  have  commenced  in  Cumbria,  and  to  have  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  district  as  far  n.  as  the  Orampian  hills,  his  see  being  fl^  at 
Candida  Casa,  or  Whithorn,  in  the  modem  Wigtonshlre.  His  death  Is  placed  by  the 
BoUandists  in  432;  his  festival  is  Sept.  16. 

HUnSBXT,  about  1610-77 ;  a  Narra«msett  chief  who  figured  in  the  Pequot  war  of 
1683,  and  as  an  ally  of  the  colonists  in  1KI7.  A  vidt  to  the  Dutch  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan caused  him  to  be  suspected  by  the  Connecticut  colony  of  plotting  against  the  Eng- 
lish colonists.  The  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  in  1668  declared  war  against 
him  while  he  was  making  war  on  the  Indians  of  Long  Island.  A  summons  was  sent  him 
from  Hartford  to  appear  there,  which  he  failed  to  comply  with;  whereupon  Maj.  Simon 
Willard  was  sent  astinBt  tiim,  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  country.  la  1660-62  the 
colonists  bought  his  lands. 

BDnm  DE  L'XVCLM,  a  celebrated  French  woman,  one  of  those  characters  that  could 
have  appeared  only  In  the  French  society  of  the  17tb  c,  was  bom  of  ftood  family  at 
Paris  in  1615.  Her  mother  tried  to  imbue  her  mind  with  a  love  of  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality,  but  her  father,  more  successfully,  with  a  taste  for  pleasure.  Even 
as  a  child  she  was  remarkable  for  ber  beauty  and  the  exquisite  grace  of  her  person.  She 
was  carefully  educated,  spoke  several  foreign  languages,  excelled  in  music  and  dancing, 
and  had  a  great  fund  of  sharp  and  lively  wit.  At  ue  age  of  ten  she  read  Montaigne's 
Buaj/t.  Six  years  later,  ^  cranmencea  ber  long  career  of  licentious  sallantry  by  an 
amour  with  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  then  Comte  oe  Cluitfllon.  To  Cougny  succeeded 
innumerable  favorites,  but  never  more  than  one  at  a  time.  Among  Ninon  de  Leoclos's 
lovers  we  may  mention  the  Marquis  de  Villarceaux,  the  Marquis  de  oevign^,  the  Marquis 
de  Gersay,  tlw  great  Cond^.  tbe  Due  de  Larochefoucauld,  Harshal  d  Albret,  Martial 
d'Estrfes.  tbe  Abb6  d'Effiat,  Oourville,  and  La  Cbfttre.   She  had  two  wns^  b^^O^^glc 
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showed  in  regard  to  them  the  slightest  iastiDct  of  maternity.  The  fate  of  one  was  har- 
rible.  Brought  up  in  inioraoce  of  hin  mother,  he  followed  the  reet  of  the  world,  and 
conceived  a  paaaion  for  ner.  When  bIic  informed  him  of  the  relation  that  subsisted 
between  them,  the  unhappy  youUi  was  seized  with  horror,  and  blew  out  his  brains  in  a 
frenzy  of  remorse.  Even  tlus  calamity  did  not  seriouslv  affect  Ninon  de  Lcuclos;  she 
was  too  well-bred  to  allow  it  to  do  that.  Ninon  de  Lenclos  was  nearly  as  celebrated  for 
her  manners  as  for  her  beauty.  The  most  respectable  and  virtuous  women  sent  their 
children  to  her  house  to  acquire  taste,  style,  politeness.  So  great  was  her  reputation, 
that  when  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  came  to  Paris,  she  said  she  wished  particularly  to 
visit  the  French  academy  and  Ninon  de  L'Enclos.  We  may  gather  some  Idea  of  her  wit 
and  sense  from  the  fact  that  Larochefoucanid  consulted  her  upon  bis  maxims,  Moll^ 
upon  bis  comedies,  and  Scarron  upon  his  romances.  She  died  Oct.  17,  1705,  at  the  aee 
of  90,  having  preserved  some  remains  of  her  beauty  almost  to  the  last.  See  Guyon  ae 
Sardi^re's  VUde  Ninon  de  L'Enclos;  Saint- Evremond's  CEuvraj  Douzmesnll's  J/tfniotrea 
pour  aervir  d  VHiatoire  de  Mile,  tie  L^Endot, 

■nTTE,  in  music,  the  next  interval  above  the  octave,  being  the  same  interval  which 
an  octave  lower  is  termed  the  second.   See  Iittebval. 

HX'OBfi,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus  and  (according  to  the  most 
popular  version  of  the  story)  the  sister  of  Pelops.  She  was  the  wife  of  Amphion,  king 
of  Thebes,  and  bore  him  six  sons  -and  six  daughters.  Proud  of  her  children,  she 
despised  Leto  or  Latona,  who  had  only  two  children,  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  prevented 
the  people  from  the  worsliip  of  these  diviaitics;  whereupon  Latona,  enraged,  moved  her 
children  to  destroy  all  the  children  of  Niob6  with  their  arrowa  They  lay  nine  days  in 
tiielr  blood  unburied,  when  Jupiter  changed  them  into  stone,  and  on  the  tenth  day  they 
were  buried  by  the  gods  themselves.  Niobe  wandered  about  in  dUtress,  and  at  last 
was  changed  into  stone  on  Hoont  Sipyltu.  between  Lydia  and  Phry^da.  retidning,  how- 
ever, even  as  stone  a  sense  of  her  woe.  Such  is  the  Homeric  legend,  which,  however, 
was  afterward  much  varied  and  enlarged.  Niob6  was  a  favorite  subject  of  the  ancient 
artists.  The  well-known  group  which  may  now  be  seen  In  the  tfCBzI  gallery  at  Florence 
represents  the  kllli^  of  her  sons  Apollo,  and  her  daughters  by  Artemis.  This  group 
was  discovered  in  Rome  In  1853,  and  is  not  r^arded  by  scholars  as  the  same  group 
which  Pliny  mentions  as  atandlne  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianns.  This  group  was 
brought  to  Florence  in  1773,  and  has  never  been  removed.  Portions  of  another  and 
better  group  are  now  in  Home.  It  was  an  open  question  among  the  ancients  whether 
the  group  mentioned  by  Pliny  should  be  ascribed  to  Scopas  or  Praxiteles.  See  Stark, 
Niobe  und  die  Niobuien  (Leipzig,  1863),  and  his  Naeh  dem  Orient  (1874),  p.  24S;  and  Schweis- 
thal,  L'lmage  de  Niobi  et  VAvtel  de  Zeue  Bypatot  au  Mont  S^U  In  the  Itevue  ArOkMogigw 
(1887),  pp.  218-S8a. 

NIO'Binil  (symbol,  Nb)  is  a  supposed  metal  discovered  in  the  mineral  tantatite. 
^  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  double  fluoride  of  niobium  and  potassium  with  sodium ; 
and  forms  a  black  powder  inaoluUe  in  nitric  add,  but  readily  soluble  In  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  With  oxygen  it  forms  three  compounds,  a  dioxide,  NbiOi, 
a  tetroxide,  Nbi04,  and  a  pentoxlde,  NbiOi ;  chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  sulj^ur 
compounds  have  been  prepared  and  examined.  Neither  niobium  Itself  nor  any  of  Its 
compounds  are  of  any  practical  importance. 

Niobium  is  now  understood  to  bo  no  separate  metal  at  all,  but  the  same  with 
columbium.  Pelopium,  another  supposed  new  metal,  is  merely  the  oxide  of  niotrfum 
or  columbiuuL 

HIOBBA'BA  BIVER,  or  L'Eau  QUI  CoiTRT,  rises  in  Laramie  co.,  Wyoming,  and  flows 
fai  a  generally  e.  course  through  n.  Nebraska,  entering  the  Missouri  about  S6  m.  8.w. 
of  Yankton,  S.  Dakota;  length  about  460  m.  The  stream  Is  shallow,  not  navigable, 
and  very  rapid  in  its  course.  In  the  upper  part  It  flows  through  a  very  deep  callon, 
afterward  passes  through  a  sandy  desert,  out  In  the  lower  part  winds  through  a  fertile 
and  well-watered  region. 

HIOBT,  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Deux-SSvres,  on  the  Sftvre- 
Niortaise,  is  situated  in  an  agreeable  country,  occupying  the  slope  of  two  hills  and  the 
valley  which  intervenes,  110  m.  n.  of  Bordeaux,  Its  pnncipal  ediflces  are  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame,  the  town-hall,  the  theater,  and  the  old  castle.  Besides  tliese,  the  beautiful 
fountain  du  Vivier,  the  promenades,  the  library,  and  the  college  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  dressing  of  chamois  and  the  manufacture  of  gloves  are  the  principal  branches  of 
industry,   Dyeworfcs  and  tanneries  are  in  operation.   Pop.  '91,  3S,20& 

Niort  is  an  ancient  town.  In  the  14th  c.  it  was  taken  the  En^ish,  and  held  hy 
them  for  18  yean. 

VIFA,  a  genua  of  endogenous  plants  referred  by  some  botanists  to  the  order  pandana- 
eea,  and  by  others  to  palms.  N.  fTuUcane  is  very  common  in  the  Eastern  archipelago, 
and  northwards  as  far  an  the  llergui  river,  but  becomes  rare  further  north.  It  flourishes 
with  the  mangrove  in  places  inundated  when  the  tide  rises.  It  abounds  in  sacchann* 
sap.  from  which  a  kind  of  palm  vmie  is  made,  and  also  excellent  sugar.  The  leaves  are 
much  employed  for  rooflog  houses,  and  large  quantities  are  sent  from  the  Tenesserim 
provinces  northwards  for  this  use. 

HI'PAOITXB,  a  genus  of  fossil  palm  fruits  found  in  the  eocene  clays  of  the  island  ot 
fiheppey,  in  Kent   Th^  are  referred  to  wipa  as  their  nearest  living  al^and  areiooi^ 
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ridered  to  have  resembled  In  habit  that  genus,  and  to  have  grown  on  the  banks  of  an 
immeiue  river  which  flowed  from  the  tropical  regions  of  a  continent  lying  to  the  south- 
ward, and  entered  the  sea  at  SheDpey,  where  it  deposited  the  fruits  and  leaves  borne 
down  with  the  current,  by  the  side  of  the  starflsbes  and  moUusca  which  inhabited  the 
estuary.   Some  18  different  kinds  have  been  described. 

nPZOOH,  or  VXFUOR,  Lakb,  8B  m.  n.  of  the  most  northerly  part  of  lake  Superior, 
in  lat  60°  n.,  long.  88°  w.,  about  60  m.  long  from  n.  to  s.,  and  4S  m.  from  e.  to  west.  A 
coast  line,  with  bold  headlands,  and  deep  bays,  gives  a  total  length  of  shore  of  580  miles. 
Its  surface  is  8t8  ft.  above  lake  Superior.  A  great  number  of  mountain  streams  flow 
into  tt,  and  its  waters  flow  out  through  the  Nipigon  river,  40  m.  in  length,  southward, 
to  Nipigon  bay  of  lake  Superior.  ThQ  lake  is  very  deep,  studded  with  islands,  urn 
-^fll  stocked  with  fish. 

nPlSBDre,  a  co.  in  n.  Ontario,  Canada,  having  the  Ottawa  river  for  its  e.  boundary ; 
having  lake  KipiBsiag  (SO  m.  long  and  85  m.  wide),  containing  many  islands,  and 
numerous  other  Jakes ;  its  streams  include  French  and  Sturgeon  rivers ;  8,722  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '91, 18,038.  Its  surface  is  hniy,  the  pOTticm  8.  of  the  lake  being  1100  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

nranm  or  VEtnam.  lake,  in  Ontario,  Canada,  nearly  midway  between  lake 
Huronand  theOttawariver;  lengthabont45m.;  greatest  breadth,  28  miles.  Itswaters 
are  mostly  received  from  the  n.  by  Sturgeon  river,  which  connects  It  with  a  chain  of 
smaller  lakes.  The  only  outlet  Is  French  river,  by  which  the  lake  discharges  into 
Oeorclan  bay,  an  inlet  of  lake  Huron.  There  are  a  number  of  small  islands,  and  the 
Wcinity  Is  Inhabited  mostly  by  Indian  tribes. 

n71BBni06,  an  Indian  tribe  formerly  living  about  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  They  were  known  to  Cartier  and  other  French  adventurers, 
and  oy  them  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  superstitious  race.  In  the  contests  between  the 
Hurons  and  Inxmols  the  latter  drove  the  Mlpissings  n.  and  w.  to  the  small  lakes  n.  of 
lake  Superkv.  They  were  accomptmied  by  French  priests  who  had  already  founded 
missions  among  them.  After  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  between  the  other  tribes  they 
returned  eastward,  and  wiLh  other  Algonquin  tribes  joined  the  Sulpidan  mission  estab- 
lished near  tlie  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.  Their  numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

VIFPEBDET,  Karl,  1821-1875,  German  philologist,  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Lelpsic  and  Berlin,  and,  after  teachlnc  in  the  former  university,  became  professor  at 
Jena.  He  published  a  number  of  translations  and  critical  studies  of  Latin  prose,  among 
them  works  on  Csesar,  Xepns,  and  the  Annales  of  Tacitus.  These  works  passed  through 
many  editions,  the  translation  of  Kepos  having  reached  its  tenth  edition  In  1896,  and 
the  translation  of  the  Annalat  of  Tacitus,  with  exegetlcal  notes,  having  passed  through 
the  ninth  edition  in  1892.  S'ee  Scholl's  collection  of  his  works,  under  the  title  of  C. 
perdeii  Opuaeula  (1877),  and  the  biography  by  the  same  author  (1875). 

airrOU,  or  Xiphok,  the  name  improperly  given  by  Europeans  to  the  principal  Island 
of  Japan,  and  borrowed  from  the  Japanese  name  of  the  empire,  which  Is  Dai  A'ihmi  or 
Nippon.  The  chief  island,  or  mainland,  which  Is  by  far  the  iaroest  part  of  the  anpire* 
had  no  separate  name  till  lately,  bnt  is  now  officially  called  Sonthiu  or  Bando.  The 
Inland  sea  of  Soonada  separates  It  from  the  islands  of  Klusin  and  SIkopf,  and  the  stndt 
of  Sangar  on  the  n.e.  from  the  island  of  Yesso.  On  the  n.  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea  of 
Japan,  and  on  the  s.  and  e,  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  length  of  M^lppon  is  900  m.,  and 
Its  breadth  240;  and  It  has  an  estimated  area  of  86,.300  m.  miles.  Tedo  or  Tokio  (q.v.), 
the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  present  residence  of  the  mikado,  Miako  (q.v.),  his 
former  residence,  and  Osaca  (q.v.),  are  the  lai^est  towns.  The  chief  treaty  ports  are 
Hidoo,  the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Osaka,  Yokohama  (q.v.),  and  Kanagawa  (q.v.).  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  census  of  Dec  81,  1804,  about  three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
Japan  were  residents  of  Nippon  or  Honshiu.  Bracing  sea-breezes  m^e  me  heat  of 
summer  very  endurable.   The  spring  and  autumn  months  are  delightful.   See  Hondo. 

HPFTTB,  an  ancient  city  of  Babylonia  whose  site  Is  on  the  n.e.  edge  of  the  country  of 
the  Affek  or  Affech  Arabs  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers,  about  100  miles  s.e. 
of  Bagdad.  Important  excavations  have  been  made  here  In  recent  years,  revealing  the 
fact  that  the  city  was  once  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  and  As- 
syrian kingdoms.  Much  was  done  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  this  city  by  the  University 
CI  Pennsylvania  expeditions  to  Babylonia  In  1888-95.  The  temple  of  Bel  is  regarded 
by  some  as  the  oldest  temple  in  the  world,  and,  thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  boro  the  same  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  region  that  the  temple 
of  Jemsalem  bore  to  the  ancient  Jews.  Traces  of  a  civilization  were  brought  to  tight 
by  the  expedition  above  mentioned,  proving  that  over  6,000  years  ago  the  city  was  by 
no  means  in  its  infancy.  In  fiict,  written  records  were  discovered  possessing  fully  that 
d^|[ree  of  anUqnity.  See  Peters,  Nippur,  or  SxploratioM  and  Advenbiret  on  tke  Buphratei 
(2  vols.,  1807). 

BIXUXTA,  or  *'  Erolonation."  Is  the  name  ot  one  of  the  Veddngai  (see  Veda)  which 
explaina  difficult  Vedic  words.  That  there  have  been  several  works  engaged  In  such  a 
task,  even  at  a  very  remote  period  of  Hindu  antiquity,  and  that  they  bore  the  name  of 
Nlnikt^  is  probable,  for  "  Ninikta  authors"  are  quoted  either  generally  or  by  name  In 
•ereral  Sanskrit  authors;  bnt  the  woik  which  Is  emjAatically  called  ilTmwta,  and  which. 
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for  the  present,  is  the  only  surriTiDg  repreaentatiTe  of  this  important  Ved&aga,  Is  that 
of  Tdika,  who  was  a  predecessor  of  Pfto'ini  (q.v.)-  His  work  consists  of  three  parts— the 
Jfaiglum'tvka,  where,  for  the  most  part,  synoDymous  words  are  taught;  the  Naigama, 
which  contains  words  that  usually  occur  in  the  Vedas  only;  and  the  Daive^  whidi  con- 
tains words  chiefly  relating  to  deitiea  and  sacrifldal  acts.  A  commentary  on  this  work 
has  been  composed  by  the  same  Yftsk^,  and  it  likewise  bears  the  name  ot  Nirukta.  In 
the  latter,  Vedic  passages  are  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  words  to  be  explained,  and  tlw 
comment  given  by  Yaska  on  Uiese  passages  is  the  oldest  instance,  known  at  present  to 
Sanskrit  pliilology,  of  a  Vedic  gloss.  Besides  the  great  importance  which  Yfiska's 
Nirukta  thus  possesses  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Vedic  texts,  it  is  valuable  also 
on  account  of  several  discussions  which  it  raises  on  grammatical  and  other  qnestiq^, 
and  on  account  of  the  insight  it  affords  us  into  the  scientific  and  rellgiouB  condition  of 
its  time.— Text  and  Commentary  of  TAtka't  HlhvMa  have  been  edited  by  prof.  R  Roth 
(QOttingeu,  1852). 

XIBVAHA  (from  the  Sanskrit  ntr,  out,  and  vdna,  blown;  hence,  literally,  that  which 
Is  blown  out  or  extinguished)  is,  in  Buddhistic  doctrine,  the  term  denoting  the  final 
deliverance  of  the  soul  from  transmigration.  It  implies,  consequently,  the  last  ^m  of 
Buddhistic  existence,  since  transmigratiou  is  tantamount  to  a  relapse  into  the  evils  or 
miseries  of  sarudra,  or  the  world.  But  as  Hinduism,  or  the  Brahmanical  doctrine,  pro- 
fesses to  lead  to  the  same  end,  the  diSerence  between  nirvdna  and  mo/alia,  apavar^, 
or  the  other  terms  of  Brahmanism  designating  eternal  bliss,  and  consequent  liberation 
from  metempsychosis,  rests  on  the  difference  of  thtrideas  which  both  doctrines  coniMct 
with  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  that  liberation.  Brahman,  according  to  the  Brahman- 
ical doctrine,  he'm^  the  existing  and  everlasting  cause  of  the  universe,  eternal  happiness 
is,  to  the  Brahmanical  Hindu,  the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  into  that  cause  whence 
it  emanated,  never  to  depart  from  it  again.  According  to  this  doctrine,  therefore,  the 
liberation  of  the  human  soul  from  transmigration  is  equivalent  to  that  state  of  felicity 
which  religion  and  philosophy  attribute  to  that  entity  (see  utdu — BeHgion).  As,  how- 
ever, the  ultimate  cause  of  the  universe,  according  to  Buddhism,  is  the  void  or  Don-entity, 
the  deliverance  from  transmigration  is,  to  the  Buodhisba,  the  return  to  non-entity,  or  toe 
absolute  extinction  of  the  soul.  However  much,  then,  the  pious  phraseology  of  thdr 
oldest  works  may  embellish  the  state  of  nirv&na,  and  apparently  deceive  the  oeliever  on 
its  real  character,  it  cannot  alter  this  fundamental  idea  inherent  in  it.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  tbtit  nirv&na  is  quietude  and  identity,  whereas  sanskra  is  turmoil  and  variety; 
that  nirvfina  is  freedom  from  all  conditions  of  existence,  whereas  sansftra  is  birth,  dis- 
ease, decrepitude,  and  destli,  sin  and  pain,  merit  and  demerit,  virtue  and  vice;  that  nir- 
Tftna  is  the  shore  of  salvation  for  those  who  ue  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  sea  of 
sansSra;  that  it  Is  the  free  port  ready  to  receive  those  who  have  escaped  the  dungeon  of 
existence,  the  medicine  which  cures  all  diseases,  the  water  which  quenches  the  thirst  of 
all  desires,  etc. ;  but  to  the  mind  of  the  orthodox  Buddhist,  all  these  definitions  convey 
but  the  one  idea,  that  the  blessings  promised  in  the  condition  of  nirvftna  are  taatamount 
to  the  absolute  "extinction  of  the  human  soul,"  qfter  it  has  obeyed,  in  this  life,  all  the 
injuuctions  of  Buddhism,  and  become  convinced  of  alt  its  tenets  on  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  the  final  destication  of  the  soul. 

Although  this  is  the  orihordox  view  of  nirvftna,  according  to  the  oldest  Buddhistic  doc- 
trine, it  is  necessa^  to  point  out  two  categories  of  different  vlewa  which  have  obscurol 
the  original  idea  of  nirvSna,  and  even  induced  some  modem  writers  to  believe  that  tjie 
final  beatitude  of  the  oldest  Buddhistic  doctrine  is  not  equivalent  to  the  absolute  annUiila- 
tion  of  the  soul. 

The  first  catego^  of  these  latter,  or,  as  we  may  call  them,  heterodox  views,  is  'iat 
which  confounds  with  nirvflna  the  preparatory  labor  of  the  mind  to  arrive  at  that  end, 
and  therefore  assumes  that  nirvftna*  is  the  extinction  of  thought,  or  the  cessation  to 
thought,  of  all  difference  between  subject  and  object,  virtue  and  vice,  etc.,  or  certain 
specuhitions  on  a  creaUve  cause,  the  conditions  of  the  universe,  and  so  on.  All  these 
views  the  Buddha  himself  rejects,  as  appears  from  the  work  Zanjl;^t)afdm(q. v.),  where 
relating  his  discourse  on  the  real  meanmg  of  nirvftna,  before  the  Bodhisattwa  Mahfi- 
mati.  The  erroneousness  of  those  views  is  obviously  biased  on  the  fact,  that  the  mind, 
even  though  In  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  as  when  ceasing  to  think,  or  when  speculat- 
ing, is  still  witliin  the  pate  of  existence.  Thus,  to  obviate  the  mistaken  notion  that  such 
a  state  is  the  real  nirvftna.  Buddhistic  works  sometimes  use  the  term  nirupadhiiesha  nir- 
vdna, or  "  the  nirvftna  vjithoui  a  remainder  of  substratum"  (i.e.,  without  a  rest  of  exist 
ence),  in  contradistinction  to  the  ".nirvftna  with  a  remainder;"  meaning  by  Uie  latter 
expression  that  condition  of  a  saint  which,  in  consequence  of  his  boduy  and  mental 
austerities,  immediately  precedes  his  real  nirvftna,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  he  is  still 
an  occupant  of  the  material  world. 

The  second  category  of  heterodox  views  on  the  nirv&na  is  that  which,  though  acknowl- 
edging in  principle  the  original  notion  of  Buddhist  salvation,  represents,  as  it  were,  a 
compromise  with  the  popular  mind.  It  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  Buddhism,  wbeu 
this  religion,  in  extending  its  conquests  over  Asia,  had  to  encounter  creeds  which  abhor- 
red the  mea  of  an  absolute  nihilism.  This  compromise  coincides  with  the  creation  of  a 
Buddhistic  pantheon,  and  with  the  classification  of  Buddhist  aaiata  into  three  elaiBes. 
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eac^  of  which  has  its  own  nirrftna;  that  of  the  two  lower  degrees  conslBtiLg  of  a  vaat 
number  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  however,  these  uints  are  born  again;  while  the 
abaolute  nirvftna  is  reserved  for  the  highest  class  of  saints.  Hence  Buddhistic  salva- 
tion is  then  spoken  of,  dtber  simply  as  nirvdna,  or  the  lowest,  or  as  parinirtdna,  the 
middle,  or  as  mahdparinirt&na,  or  the  highest  extioction  of  the  soul ;  and  as  those  who 
have  not  yet  attained  to  the  highest  nirvftna  must  live  in  the  heavens  of  the  two  inferiw 
classes  of  stdnts  until  they  reappear  in  this  world,  their  condition  of  nirvftna  is  assimi- 
lated to  that  state  of  more  or  less  material  happiness  which  is  also  held  out  to  the  Brah- 
manical  Hindu  before  he  is  completely  absorbed  into  Brahman. 

When,  in  its  last  stage.  Buddhism  la  driven  to  the  assumption  of  an  Adi,  orprimitive, 
Buddha,  as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  nirvftna,  then  meaniag  the  absorption  into  him, 
oeaaea  to  have  any  real  affinity  with  the  original  Buddhistic  term.   See  BcDDmrac  and 

WUiX.   See  Abib. 

nULBO,  Jkam  Mabib  Nafolbon  DisiR^,  b.  France,  1806.  In  1828  he  became  a 
contributor  to  the  Journal  det  DSbaU,  assuming  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  government 
of  Louis  XVIII.  After  the  revolution  of  1880,  for  a  short  time  he  gave  a  warm  support 
to  the  Louis  Philippe  government,  then  joined  the  opposition,  and  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  National  was  co-laborer  with  Armaud  Carrel  in  the  most  vigorous  attacks  upon 
the  unister  divergence  of  Louis  Fliilippe's  administration  from  the  path  marked  out  for 
it  by  Lafayette.  But  soon  changing,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  a  champion  <^ 
the  past  in  politics,  literature,  and  art;  and  cut  to  the  quick,  in  his  crltkiBms,  the 
works  of  Hugo  and  other  poets  and  dramatists  of  his  own  time.  His  works  secured 
attention  by  their  profuse  and  naceful  diction,  and  an  a^;reeabte  expression  of  Imagina- 
tion. Guizot,  prime  minister  of  Louis  Fhillippe,  made  him  euperrisor  of  normal  schools 
In  1835,  and  promoted  him  to  higher  positious  each  year,  until  he  loved  the  government 
better  than  hia  former  opinions,  and  supported  Louis  Philippe  as  warmly  as  he  had 
before  satirized  him.  He  sat  as  deputy  in  the  chambers,  1842^;  and  in  his  literaiy 
work,  which  was  continued,  plainly  avowed  that  the  French  spirit  was  in  its  decad- 
ence, and  looked  back  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  for  its  brightest  exemplars.  Left  in 
the  shade  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  recovered  place  and  power,  political  and  literarr, 
under  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  As  lecturer  in  the  college  of  Fnmce  in  1855,  be  maae 
such  servile  use  of  his  opinions  to  defend  the  perjuries  of  the  emperor  that  the  students 
refused  to  listen,  and  gave  him  a  eAaravari,  which  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  16 
students,  and  the  protection  of  subsequent  lectures  by  a  strong  police  force.  Napoleon 
rewarded  Nisard  by  naming  him  conmiander  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1856,  and  directoi 
of  the  normal  school  in  1857.  The  latter  position  he  rebdned  till  1867,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1800. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  SMotn  ds  la  hUhxUurs  FnmgtuBA,  Pontes  latbta  de  la 
dtKodence,  and  an  early  article  in  the  Debate  entitled  De  la  Utttrahmfitetb,  etde  la  UtUra- 
turn  difficile.    He  d.  1888. 

VIBSXT,  Charles,  D.D.,  1786-1804;  b.  Scotland;  graduated  at  Edinburgh  university 
1754;  was  for  some  years  a  prominent  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Montrose,  and  by  hi)> 
wit  and  power  in  argument  won  considerable  influence  in  the  general  assembly.  Ho 
openly  avowed  his  smpathy  with  the  American  colonies,  and  having  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Dickinson  college,  Pennsylnnta.  came  to  America  in  1786,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  on  logic,  philosophy  of  the  mind,  beUea-tettra,  and  systematic  theology,  and 
endeavored  to  Dring  the  system  of  education  up  to  his  high  standard.  He  was  a  great 
scholar,  and  possessed  a  wonderful  memory.  He  died  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  and  hia 
posthumous  works  were  published  in  1806  ;  his  memoirs,  by  I>r.  Miller,  in  18*0. 

maCBm,  a  t.  of  Slctly,  in  the  province  of  Caltanlsetta,  80  m.  s.e.  by  s.  of  Caltanlsetta, 
and  on  the  right>bajifc  of  the  river  Terranova.  In  1790  this  town  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  during  seven  shocks  the  ground  gradually  sank  in  one  place  to  the  depth  of 
30  feet.   Fissures  opened,  which  sent  forth  sulphur  and  petroleum.   Pop.  12,200. 

HI8H,  or  NiSBAf  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Servia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Nish,  63  m.  n.  of  Vranja,  and  180  m.  B.e.  of  Belgrade.  It  stands  on  the  river  Nlshava,  a 
branch  of  the  Horawa.  The  town  Is  ill  built ;  but  many  new  houses  and  a  well  sup- 
plied bazar  attest  its  present  prosperity.  Nish  has  long  been  noted  as  the  point  of 
meeting  of  many  rcMtds,  of  both  military  and  commercial  importance.  Its  importance 
would  be  greatly  Increased  by  tlie  proposed  construction  of  a  railway  from  Belgrade  to 
Constantinople  and  Thesaalonlca.  In  ancient  times  Nlsh  bore  the  name  of  Naiaaoi^  and 
was  a  flourisnlne  town  of  upper  Mcesia;  in  it  the  emperor  Oonstantine  the  Great  was 
bom.  It  was  Slavonic  In  the  Bth  c,  was  taken  by  the  Tartar  Bulgarians  in  the  8tb,  by 
the  Servians  again  in  the  12th,  and  by  the  Turks  in  1880.  Near  Nish,  in  1689,  the 
«  Markgraf  Ludwig  of  Baden,  with  17,000  men,  destroyed  a  Turkish  army  of  40,000. 
Pop.  19,900. 

XnflHAFini',  or  NCSHAPCB,  a  t.  of  Persia,  province  of  Khorassan,  44  m.  s.w.  of 
Heshed,  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  Pop.  about  11,000.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  trench,  and  has  a  considerable  tnde  In  turquoises,  wlilch 
are  obtained  from  mines  In  its  vicinity. 
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Vm  FSnra  is  the  name  (borrowed  from  the  first  two  words  of  the  old  writ  which 
summoced  juries)  usually  given  In  England  to  the  sittmg  of  juries  in  dvU  cases.  Thu 
a  Judge  Bitting  at  ntn  priu*,  means  a  Judge  presiding  at  a  jary  trial  in  a  dvU  cause,  and 

the  tUH  privt  sittings  are  the  Juiy  sittings. 

Ni»t  priwt  was  originally  the  clause  in  the  writ  which  commanded  the  sheriff 
to  bring  a  jury  to  Westminster,  "  unless  before"  {niti  print)  a  Juatioe  of  assizes  should 
oome  to  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose.  In  course^of  time  the  phrase  wss 
used  to  designate  a  lar^  class  of  business  transacted  at  the  assizes  before  superior  courts, 
and  the  phrases  nuipnm  judge,  nisiprius  law,  and  nMpriut  courts,  came  loto  use.  At 
present,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  niaipnus  courts  are  those  courts,  or  terms  of 
courts,  held  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  with  the  presence  and  aid  of  a  jury;  mxd  a  mn 
pri'iB  sitting  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  sitting  of  the  oourt  in  banco,  in  full  bench,  for 
the  hearing  of  appellate  cases. 

KIBIBXS,  the  capital  of  ancient  Mygdonia,  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  It 
was  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  and  was  of  importance,  both  as  a  place  of  strength  and 
as  an  emporium  of  the  trade  between  the  east  and  west  Ni^bis  was  a  dtv  of  very  great 
antiqnitjr,  but  of  its  remoter  history  nothit^  is  known.  In  the  time  of  the  Uacedonlo- 
Syrian  kings  it  was  also  called  Antioehea  Ii^gdonim.  It  was  twice  taken  by  the  Romans 
(tmder  LucuUus  and  Trajan),  and  again  given  up  by  them  to  the  Armenians;  but  being 
a  third  time  taken  by  Lucius  Verus,  165  a.d.,  it  remained  the  chief  bulwark  of  the 
Boman  empire  against  the  Persians,  till  it  was  surrendered  to  them  by  Jovian  after  the 
death  of  Julian  in  368.  The  name  NitStin  is  retained  by  a  small  villa^  in  the  Turkish 
ejalet  of  Diarbekr,  round  which  are  numerous  remains  of  the  ancient  city. 

HITES,  or  BALTTOTEB,  as  it  is  frequently  called.  Is  the  nitrate  of  potash,  KNOi.  It 
usually  occurs  in  long,  colorless,  striated,  six-sided  prisms ;  Its  taste  is  cooling,  and  very 
saline  ;  it  is  soluble  in  seven  times  Its  weight  of  water  at  60°  F. ,  and  In  less  than  one-thira 
of  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  but  Is  Insoloble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  to  about  643'  F. 
(840°  C.)  It  fuses  without  decomposition  Into  a  thin  liquid,  which,  when  cast  in  molds, 
solidifies  into  a  white,  fibrous,  translucent  mass,  known  as  Kii  pruncBe.  At  a  hl^er 
temperature,  part  of  the  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  nitrite  of  potash  is  formed. '  Owin^  to 
the  facility  with  which  niter  parts  with  its  oxjrgen,  it  is  much  employed  as  an  oxidizing 
agent.  Mixtures  of  niter  and  carbon,  or  of  niter  and  sulphur,  or  oi  niter,  carbon,  and 
sulphur,  deflagrate  on  the  application  of  heat  with  great  energy;  and  if  niter  be  thrown 
on  glowing  cmls,  it  produces  a  brisk  scintillation.  Touek-pajper  is  f  oimed  by  dipping 
paper  In  a  solution  of  niter  and  diyiug  it.  . 

Niter  occurs  as  a  natural  product  in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  Per^a,  where  it  is  found 
sometimes  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  soil,  and  sometimes  disseminated  through  its 
upper  stratum.  The  crude  salt  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  soil,  and  allowing  the  ^lu- 
tion  to  crystallize.  A  large  quantity  of  niter  is  Rnlficially  formed  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  by  imitating  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  naturally  produced.  The  most 
essential  of  these  conditions  seem  to  be  tho  presence  of  decaying  oi^p;anic  matter  whose 
nitrogen  is  oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  into  nitric  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  bases  (ptrtash  and  lime)  contained  in  the  soil.  "  The  method  employed  in  the 
artificial  {jroduction  of  niter  consists  in  placing  animal  matters,  mingled  with  ashes  and 
lime  rubbish,  in  loosely  aggregated  heaps,  exposed  to  the  air,  but  sheltered  from  rain. 
The  heaps  are  watered  from  time  to  time  witli  urine  or  stable  runnings;  at  suitable  inter- 
vals the  earth  is  lixiviated,  and  the  salt  crystallized.  Three  years  usually  elapse  before 
the  niter  bed  is  washed;  after  this  interval  a  cubic  foot  of  the  debris  should  yield 
Iwtweeu  4  and  5  ounces  of  niter.  As  there  is  always  a'  conaideralde  quantity  of  the 
nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia  present,  which  will  not  crystallize,  carbonate  of  potash,  in 
the  shape  of  wood-ashes.  Is  added  so  long  as  any  precipitate  occurs.  The  nitrate  of  Itane 
is  decomposed,  and  the  insolubte  carbonate  of  lime  separated : 

Carboiuw  or  Potash.    Nlir&le  of  Ume.  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Nitrate  of  IN>taab. 
K.CO,     +     Ca(NO,),     =     CaCO,     +  2KN0, 

The  clear  liquor  is  then  evaporated  and  crystallized.  It  has  been  found  that  the  earth  in 
which  niter  has  once  been  formed  fumisuies  fresh  niter  more  readily  than  on  the  first 
occasion.  Care  is  taken  that  the  niier  plantattoiu,  as  they  are  termed,  shall  rest  upon  an 
Impervious  flowing  of  clay,  so  tiiat  the  liquid  which  drains  away  from  them  may  oe  col- 
lected and  preserved."— Miller's  Elements  of  Chenustry,  2d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  809. 

Niter  does  not  occur  in  any  living  members  of  the  animal  kinnlom,  but  It  is  found 
in  the  juices  of  various  plants,  amongst  which  may  be  named  Uie  sunflower,  nettle, 
goose-foot,  borage,  tobacco,  barley,  etc. 

All  the  niter  used  in  this  country  comes  from  the  East  Indies.  The  common  varieties,* 
which  have  a  dirty  yellowish  appearance,  are  termed  rougJi  or  crude  aaJXpct&r,  while  the 
purer  kinds  are  called  East  Iruha  refined.  The  purification  or  refining  of  niter  is  effected 
by  dissolving  it  in  water,  boiling  the  solution,  removing  the  scum,  straining  it  while  hot, 
and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  The  most  commonlmpurities  are  sulphate  of  potash, 
dilorides  of  sodium  ana  potassium,  and  nitrate  of  Ume.  Chloride  of  barium  will 
detect  the  first  of  these  impurities,  nitrate  of  silver  the  second,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia 
the  third. 
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Kiter  is  employed  in  the  manntacture  of  sulphuric  add,  in  the  preparation  of  nitrie 
add,  as  an  oxiaizing  agent  in  numerous  chemical  processes,  as  an  ineredient  of  firevorfcg, 
and  eapedally  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  is  eztensiTely  used  in  medicine, 
In  moderate  doses  (from  ten  ffialns  to  a  scruple)  it  acts  as  a  refrigerent,  diuretic,  aud 
diaphoretic  and  hence  Its  use  is  indicated  vhen  we  wish  to  diminish  abnormal  hmt,  and 
to  reduce  the  acUoa  of  the  pulse,  as  in  febrile  disorders  and  hemorrhages.  In  acuta 
riieumaUsm  it  is  given  in  large  doses  with  neat  benefit.  Some  phyddans  prescribe  as 
much  as  one,  two,  or  three  ounces,  largely  diluted  with  water,  to  oe  ^ren  in  tlie  course 
of  20  hours;  but  as  in  several  cases  a  single  ounce  has  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  the 


throat,  either  in  the  form  of  niter  balls,  or  powdered  and  mixed  with  white  sugar.  In 
dthor  case  the  remedy  should  be  retunea  in  the  mouth  till  it  melts,  and  the  saliva 
Impregnated  with  it  gently  swallowed.  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  produced  by  the 
ignition  of  Umeh-paper  often  gives  speedy  relief  In  cases  of  spasmodU:  asthma. 

Nitrate  of  potash  is  sometimes  called  primatit  niter  or  jxaaah  taUpeter,  to  distinguish 
it  from  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  known  in  commerce  as  <»tlne  niier  or  »oda  mUpeter, 

Cubic  niter,  or  jtitrate  of  toda,  NaNOi,  occurs  abundantly  on  the  surface  of  the  sod 
in  Chill  and  Peru.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  crystallizing  in  cube-like  rhombohedrons. 
In  most  of  its  properties  it  resembles  ordinary  niter,  but  in  consequenco  of  its  greater 
deliquescence  ft  cannot  1m  substituted  for  tliat  salt  in  the  preparation  of  gunoowder. 
Being  considerably  cheaper  tliaa  the  potash-salt,  cubic  niter  is  often  substituted  for  it  iu 
the  manufacture  of  nttrfo  and  sulphuric  adds;  and  it  is  used  In  agriculture  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  wheat  and  oats.  In  several  ezpOTiments  it  has  been  found  that  one  cwt 
per  acre  has  produced  an  increase  of  12  InislieLs  in  the  wheat  crop,  and  of  4  or  5  sacks  in 
the  oat  crop. 

HI'TI-OHATTT,  a  pass  of  the  Himalava,  between  the  British  district  of  Eomaon  and 
Thibet  It  takes  its  name  from  the  village  of  Niti,  in  Kumaon,  18  m.  s.  of  the  pass,  in 
lat  80°  47'  n..  and  long.  70°  66'  east.  The  pass  is  16,570  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  easiest  pass  between  Kumaon  and  Thibet,  and  is  consequently  one 
of  the  principal  channels  of  trade  between  Hindustan  and  Chinees  Tartary.  The  Bhotias 
td  NitTsuhdst  chiefly  by  the  carrying  of  goods  in  this  trade.  The  articles  of  merchan- 
dise are  conveyed  on  yalEs,  goats,  and  even  sheep.  Travders  often  suffer  much  from 
difficulty  of  respiration  on  the  pass  of  Nitl-Ghaut,  on  account  of  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air. 

■TTBATX  OF  POTASH.   See  Niter. 
HXTB&TE  OF  MMIA.  Bee  Nnsa. 

xmATU  are  salts  formed  br  the  union  of  nitric  acid  with  bases.  Borne  are 
found  In  a  natural  mineral  condition,  as  saltpeter  and  cubic  niter.  They  are  distin- 
guished for  their  solubility  in  water.  On  beine  heated,  they  undergo  decomposition, 
being  converted  either  into  free  nitric  acid  and  a  oase,  or  into  oxygen  and  a  nitntc.  For 
potanium  nitrate  and  sodium  nitrate,  see  Niter.  In  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
important  nitrates  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic  (q.v.) ;  see  also  Silver. 
It  is  of  great  use  in  surgery  and  the  arts.  As  a  caustic  it  acts  powerfully,  but 
rather  superflcially,  producing  a  white  slough,  which  blackens  soon  on  exposure  to  the 
li|^t.  Ifc  is  used  ID  a  soUd  state,  or  in  solutions  of  all  strengths.  If  dissolved  in  pure 
water,  it  remans  colorless;  but  the  smallest  particle  of  organic  matter  will  cause  the 
solution  to  turn  dark.  On  this  account  It  is  employed  for  making  marking-fluids  for 
linen.  Indelible  ink  is  usually  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  4 
parts  of  gum-arabic  in  4  parts  of  water,  and  adding  a  little  India  ink  to  give  it  color,  so 
that  it  may  be  seen  when  the  mixture  is  applied.  The  place  which  Is  to  receive  the 
impresdon  is  first  moistened  witli  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  dried.  After  the 
applicaUon  of  the  ink,  the  writing  is  exposed  to  the  sunlight  Lunar  caustic  markings 
may  be  readily  removed  by  applying  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  dissolving 
out  the  iodide  of  diver  thus  formed  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  used  in  photography  (q.v.).  Nitrate  of 
ammonia,  NHiNOt,  Is  said  to  be  formed  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  electrical  dis- 
charges during  thunder-showers.  It  has  also  licen  produced  by  pasdng  electric  sparlts 
through  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  gases.  It  is  usuallv  prepared 
by  ftdding  a  slight  excess  of  aqua  ammonia  to  nitric  acid.  If  crystallization  is 
conducted  dowly,  six-sided  prisms,  like  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  will  he  formed, 
having  a  spedflc  gravity  of  1.685.  It  melts  at  S86*  F.,  uid  at  488°  decomposes 
into  water  and  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing-gas.  See  Nitboqbk.  Nitr^  irf  boiyta, 
or  baryta  saltpeter,  is  made  by  treating  the  native  carbonate  of  baryta  wittx  nitric  acid. 
It  crystallize  in  anhydrous  regularoctahedrons,  having  a  spcKiiflc  gravity  of  8.184.  When 
heated  strongly  it  is  converted  into  baryta,  or  baric  oxide,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  Nitrate  of  bismuth  and  also  sub-nitrate  are  important  salts  in  the  arts  and 
medicine.  See  Bismuth.  Nittute  of  cobalt,  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  add 
on  the  oxide,  crystallizes  from  solutions  In  beaunful  pink-red  ddlquescent  crystals,  hav- 
big  a  spedfic  gravity  of  1.88.  It  Is  much  used  In  the  chemical  laDoratory,  partlculariy 
as  a  blow-pipe  reagent.  WlUi  magnesium  compounds,  it  yields  a  pink  color;  with  those 
(tf  ztaic,  green;  ai^  with  aluminum  compounds  a  beantixnl  blue;  tvt  tiiia  reason  it  Is 
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much  used  in  coloring  porcelain  and  earthenware.  Nitrate  of  copper  is  made  by  tlie 
action  of  diluted  nitric  acid  on  copper  turnings.  Nitric  oxide  gas  is  nven  off  during  the 
operatioQ.  It  crystallizes  from  cold  solutions  iu  beautiful  blue,  aeliouescent,  thorn- 
boldol  prisms,  contaiaiog  four  molecules  of  water.  From  solutions  ahove  59°  it  crystallizes 
.with  three  molecules  of  water  in  needles,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  3.047,  soluble  lo 
alcohol.  Nitrate  of  copper  is  converted,  by  moderate  heat,  into  an  insoluble  ba^c 
nitrate.  By  raising  the  lieat,  the  acid  is  completely  driven  off,  leaving  only  the  black 
oxide  of  the  metal.  Nitrate  of  copper  is  sometimes  useful  in  surgery,  as  an  application 
to  certain  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  The  nitrates  of  iron  are  important  salts.  The  pro- 
tonitrate,  or  ferrous  nitrate,  is  formed  by  digesting  iron-turnings  in  very  dilute  nitric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  pale  pteen.  rhomboheurons.  having  the  formula  Fe(NOi)s,6HiO. 
It  is  much  used  in  dyeing. ,  The  pernitrate,  or  ferric  nitrate,  is  made  by  dissolving  iron- 
tumiogs  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  between  1.8  and  1.8.  It  is  lued  in  surger}'.  Nitric  acid 
forms  several  salts  with  lead,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  common  nitrate,  or  plumbi 
nitrate,  Pb(NO»)i.  It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  regular  octahedrons,  usually  milk-white 
and  opaque.  It  dissolves  in  7i  parts  of  cold  water.  It  is  decomposed  hy  beat,  witii 
evolution  of  nitrogen  tetroxide.  Nitric  acid  forms  a  greater  number  of  salts  with 
mercury  than  with  any  other  metal,  one  of  which  is  used  in  medicine  (see  Mercurt, 
arUe),  and  the  other  for  the  manufacture  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

NITKIC  ACID  is  the  most  important  of  tlie  five  compounds  which  oxygen  forms  with 
nitrogen  (q.v.).  Until  1849  it  was  only  known  In  the  hydrated  form  (the  aqua-fortit  of 
the  older  diemists),  but  in  tliat  year  Deville  showed  that  anhydrous  nitric  oad,  or  nitrU 
anlwdfide,  NiOi,  nUrogen  penttmde,  might  be  obtained  in  transparent  colorless  crystals 
by  tike  action  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine  gas  on  well-dried  crystala  of  nitrate  of  sUver,  the 
reaction  being  exhibited  in  the  equation : 

mtimte  of  stiver.         Chlorine.       Chloride  of  silver.    Nitric  anliydrlde.  Oxygen. 
SAgNOt      +      801      =      8A«C1      +      NiO,      +  O. 

It  is  a  reiy  unstable  compound,  and  sometimes  explodes  spontaneously.  It  dissolves  in 
water  with  evolution  of  much  heat,  and  forms  hydrated  nitric  acid. 

Hydrated  nitric  acid  (symb.  HNOi,  equiv.  63,  sp.  gr.  1.531),  when  perfectly  pure,  is  s 
colorless,  limpid,  fuming,  powerfully  caustic  fluid,  possessing  an  intensely  acid  reaction, 
as  shown  by  its  actiou  on  litmus.  It  boilsat  186.8°  F.  (86°  C.),and  freezesat  about —40°  F. 
(—40"  C),  It  parts  very  readily  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  most  of  the  metals,  and 
hence  is  much  used  in  the  laboratory  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  Its  mode  of  action  on  tlie 
metals  requires  a  few  remarks.  In  order  that  a  metal  should  unite  with  nitric,  or  an; 
other  add,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  an  oxide.  This  oxidation  Is, 
however,  effected  at  the  same  time  that  the  metal  and  nitric  acid  are  brought  in  contact, 
by  one  portion  of  the  latter  becoming  decomposed  and  converting  the  raetsTinto  an  oxide, 
while  the  remaining  portion  combines  with  the  oxide  thus  form^  to  produce  a  nitrate. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  decomposition  varies  in  the  case  of  different  metals. 

Nitric  acid,  whether  In  the  concentrated  or  in  a  more  dilute  form,  sets  energetically 
on  organic  matters.  As  examples  of  such  actions,  we  may  refer  to  its  power  of  decolor- 
izing indigo  ;  of  staining  the  sikln  and  all  albuminous  tissues  of  a  bright-yellow  color  ;  of 
coagulating  fluid  albumen  ;  and  of  converting  cotton  fiber  into  an  explosive  substance. 
See  auN-(X)TTON. 

The  monohydrated  acid,  HNOj,  is  by  no  means  a  stable  compound.  If  it  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  it  is  decomposed  into  hyponitric  acid,  NiO^  (the  peroxide  of 
nitrogen  of  Graham),  and  oxygen  ;  and  mere  distillation  produces  a  similar  effect.  Wlieo 
it  is  mixed  with  water  it  emits  a  sensible  amount  of  heat,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a 
much  more  stsble  hydrate,  HNO>-|-HiO,  which  distills  at  350°  F.  (121°  C.)  without  change, 
and  is  unaffected  by  exposure  to  light.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.434;  and  it  Is  found  that 
a  weaker  acid  when  heated  parts  with  its  water,  and  a  stronger  add  with  its  acid,  fill 
each  arrives  at  this  density.  The  existence  of  this  hydrate  1ms,  however,  been  recently 
Called  la  question  by  Roscoe. 

The  so-called  fuming  nitric  acid  is  merely  a  mixture  of  the  pure  acid  with  hyponitric 
acid. 

Nitric  add  does  not  occur  naturally  in  afree  state;  but  it  is  found  tolerably  abundant 
In  combination  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magQesia;  and  after  thunder-storms  traces 
of  it,  in  combination  with  ammonia,  are  found  in  rain  water.  It  may  he  formed  in 
small  quantity  by  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  its  component 
gases  in  the  presence  of  water,  which  is  a  mere  imitation,  on  a  sma.l  scale,  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  a  storm.  It  is  usually  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  by  the  application  of  bent  to  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  powdered  niter 
(nitrate  of  potash)  and  oil  of  vitriol  (hydrated  sulphuric  acid)  placed  in  a  retort.  A  com- 
bination  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash  remains  in  the  retort,  while  the  nitric  acid  distils 
over,  and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver,  which  is  kept  cool  by  the  application  of  a  wet 
cloth.   The  reaction  is  explained  by  the  equation : 

mter.  Solphulcaeld.         Nitric  add.       Blsolpbate  of  potaA. 

KNO,      +      H,804      =      HNOf      +  KHSO,. 
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During  distillation  red  fumes  appear,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the 
nitric  add  and  a  formation  of  some  of  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Id  this  operation  om 
molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  is  taken  for  imeis  of  niter,  these  being  the  proportions  found 
1^  enerience  to  be  most  suitable.  If  they  are  taken,  tme  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
tw  of  niter,  a  very  Impure  red  fuming  add  is  tlie  result.  In  the  manufacture  of  nitric 
add  on  the  large  scale,  the  glass  retort  is  replaced  by  a  cast-iron  cylinder  cotfed  with 
fire-clay,  and  the  recdver  by  a  series  of  earthen  condensing  vessds  connected  by  tubes ; 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  found  native  in  Peru,  Is  substituted  for  niter.  In  consequence  of  its 
being  a  cheaper  salt,  and  of  its  containing  9  per  cent,  more  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  ac5d  comUnes  with  bases  to  form  nitrates,  some  of  which,  as  those  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  ammonium,  silver,  etc.,  are  anhydrous,  while  others  combine  with  a  cer- 
tain number  (often  six)  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization.  Most  of  them  are  solu- 
ble in  water,  crystalllzable,  and  readily  fusible  by  heat;  and  at  an  elevated  temperature 
th^  an  all  decomimeed,  usual^  leaving  only  the  oxide  of  the  metal.  If  paper  be  soaked 
in  a  solu^on  of  a  nitrate,  allowed  to  dry,  and  ignited,  it  bums  In  the  Bmoldering  mode 
characteristic  of  totteh^pemer.   This  property  is,  however,  shared  by  a  few  other  salts. 

The  tests  for  this  acid  when  it  is  present  in  small  quantities  are  less  satisfactoiy  than 
those  for  the  other  ordinary  mineral  acids.  All  its  compounds  are  so  soluble  that  no 
precipitant  for  this  acid  is  known.  The  beat  method  for  its  detection  is  mixing  the  fluid 
to  be  tested  with  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  pouring  a  strong  solution 
Ot  protosulphate  of  iron  upon  it,  so  aa  to  form  a  separate  layer.  If  much  nitiio  acid  Iw 
present,  a  black  color  is  produced ;  if  only  a  small  quantity  u  present  the  liquid  beeomes 
reddidi-brown  or  purple ;  the  dark  color  being  due  to  the  formation  of  nitric  oxide  by 
the  deoxidizing  action  of  a  portion  of  the  iron  salt  on  the  nitric  acid. 

Ttie  applications  of  this  acid  in  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  and  in  chemical  processes 
are  very  extensive. 

KIT&IC  ACID,  The  MEDidNAL  Uses  op.  In  the  U.  8.  pharmacopmia  there  is  both 
a  strong  and  a  dilute  acid.  The  strong  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  l.fi,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  2HN0i  -{-  H|0,  while  the  diluted  acia  is  prepared  by  mixing  two 
ounces  of  the  former  with  thirteen  of  distilled  water,  and  has  a  specifle  gravity  of  1.101. 

Tlie  dilute  acid  is  used  internally  aa  a  tonic  In  coniuuction  with  bitter  infusions.  In 
many  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  In  svptiilitlc  cases  In  which  tiie 
employment  of  mercurials  Is  Inadmissible,  it  may  be  prescribed  witti  great  benefit,  either 
atone  or  in  conjunction  with  hydrochloric  &cia,  externally  as  a  bath  or  lotion,  or  inter- 
nally in  doses  of  about  20  minims  properly  diluted.  The  strong  acid  is  useful  as  an 
escharotic;  as  to  destroy  warts,  some  kinds  of  polypi,  the  unhealthy  tissue  in  slouj^ing 
ulcers,  etc,  and  as  an  application  to  parts  bitten  by  rabid  or  venomous  aoimals. 
Xjargely  diluted,  as  60  or  60  drops  of  the  strong  acid  to  a  pint  or  more  of  water,  it  forma 
an  excellent  stimulative  application  to  torpid  ul&srs. 

mssnSBt  salts  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  bases.  The  nrincipal 
metallic  uiuites  are  Uioee  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  ammonium,  copper,  lead,  and 
idckel.  The  common  mode  of  preparation  is  to  reduce  the  nitrates  by  heat  The  alco- 
holic nitrites  or  nitrous  ethers  are  of  more  practical  Interest  than  the  metallic  ndts. 
Nitrite  of  amyl  is  an  inflammable  liquid  having  the  odor  of  pears ;  sp.  gr.  0.903 ;  bolling- 

Kint,  310.3°  F.  (99°  C).  It  Is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  amylic  alcohol, 
inhalation  greatly  increases  the  action  of  the  heart,  followed  by  loss  of  power.  It 
has  the  power  of  suspending  respiration  and  producing  a  condiUon  of  trance,  which 
mi^  stop  ^ort  of  death.  In  experiments  upon  animals,  the  appearances  after  death 
differ  with  the  mode  of  administration.  When  given  rapidiv  the  lungs  and  brain  are 
not  congested ;  left  dde  of  heart  empty,  bat  ri«it  side  fllled  with  blood.  When  given 
dowly,  both  sides  of  the  heart  contfda  blood,  and  the'lungs  and  brain  are  also  congoited. 
7or  nitrite  of.ethyl,  see  Nitboub  Etheb. 

HITBO-BKH'ZOL,  or  Nitbo-Bbnzidb,  CtH»KO(,  Is  a  yellow  oily  fluid,  of  tpedfic 

gravity  1.2,  which  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  crystsillzes  in  neeales  at 
87.4°  F.  (S'C),  and  boils  at  410°  F.  (210'  C).  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  Is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  lis  odor  is  very  similar  to  that  of  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  which  has  led  to  ils  use  in  perfumery,  under  the  name  of  easenee  of  mir- 
bane.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  benzol,  C«H«,  with  warm  fuming  nitric  add,  when  1 
atom  of  the  hvdrogen  la  replaced l)y  1  molecule  of  NOi,  the  II  so  replaced  combining  with 
the  HO  of  tne  nitric  acid  forming  water  HtO,  so  that  the  benzol,  C«Ufli,  becomes 
converted  into  nitro-benzol,  CiUtNO*.  This  substance  has  recently  taken  a  promi- 
nent place  amongst  the  narcotic  poisons.  Under  the  name  of  eateaee  of  mir^rut,  it  is 
largely  employed  as  a  substitute,  in  perfumery  and  confectionery,  for  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  wnicli  it  closely  resembles  in  smell,  and  to  confectionery  it  gives  the  smell,  but 
not  the  agreeable  taste  of  that  oil.  It  is  a  pale,  lemon-colored  liquid,  with  a  pungent, 
disagreeable  taste,  and  distinguishable  bv  its  odor  from  sJl  other  liquids  except  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  from  which  It  differs  in  tne  following  reaction :  Four  a  few  drops  of  each 
on  a  plate,  and  add  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  (ul  of  alnumds  acqu&es  a  rich 
crimson  color  with  a  yellow  tmrder,  whUe  the  ultro-benzol  produces  no  swm  coIot.  In 
1869  ^f.  Casper  of  Berlin  published  an  account  of  this  liquid  under  the  name  a  "A 
New  Poison."  and  described  its  efltets  on  dogs  and  mbUta.  In  186S  and  since  that  date 
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various  cases  of  human  poiBOuiDg  have  been  published,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
"We  shall  briefly  notice  three  cases,  in  two  oi  which  the  patient  died  after  swallowing  a 
portion  of  the  fluid ;  while  in  the  other  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  proved  fatal.  A  boy 
Aged  17,  while  drawing  off  some  nltro-benzol  by  a  siphon,  swallowed  a  portion  of  tlw 
liquid.  There  were  no  immediate  symptoms;  but  he  soon  felt  sleepy,  and  when  at  din- 
ner ate  but  little,  and  said  he  felt  as  if  he  was  drunk.  This  was  between  two  and  three 
hours  after  he  had  swallowed  the  liquid.  He  fell  Into  a  stupor,  which  became  deeper 
and  deeper,  until  death  took  place,  without  vomiting  or  conrulsiona.  twelve  hours  after 
the  ingestion  of  the  poison.  In  the  case  of  a  man  aged  48,  who  spilled  a  quantity  of 
nitro-benzol  over  his  clothes,  and  went  about  for  eeveral  hours  breathing  the  vapor,  the 
effects  were  uearly  the  same.  The  progress  of  each  of  these  cases,  both  of  which  are 
deeraibed  by  Dr.  Letlieby  in  the  Proceedingt  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  1868,  was  much  the 
same  as  that  of  alow  intoxication,  excepting  that  the  mind  was  perfectly  clear  until  the 
coming  on  of  the  fatal  stupor,  which  was  sudden,  as  in  a  flt  of  apoplexy.  From  that 
momeut  there  was  no  return  of  consciousness  or  bodily  power;  the  sufferer  lay  as  in  a 
'deep  sleep,  and  died  without  a  struggle.  The  duration  of  each  case  was  nearly  the  same, 
about  four  hours  intervening  between  the  swallowing  or  inhaling  of  the  poison  and  the 
beginning  of  stupra*  or  coma,  which  lasted  five  hours.  '  Nitro-benzol,  as  well  as  aniline, 
into  which  it  seems  to  have  been  partly  converted  in  the  body,  was  detected  in  the  brain 
and  stomach.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  detection  of  the 
poison  in  aU  these  cases,  no  one  but  a  professed  toxicologist  should  be  intrusted  with 
an  investigation  on  the  result  of  which  the  life  and  character  of  a  human  being  may 
depend.  It  is  satisfactory  to  read  Dr.  Taylor's  opinion,  that  "there  is  no  pirobability 
that  this  liquid  will  be  successfully  employed  for  the  purposes  of  murder  without  the 
certainty  oi  detection." — Prineiplei  and  Practice  of  Medical  Juri^rudcnce,  p.  811.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  vapor  of  this  substance,  as  it  is  evolved  from  almond  glycerine 
aoap,  has  seriously  affected  females;  and  Dr.  Taylor  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who,  from  using  a  cake  of  the  soap  in  taking  a  warm  bath,  fainted  from  the  effects  of 
the  vapor,  and  was  111  for  some  months  afterwards.  The  mode  of  treatment  that  should 
be  adopted  in  poisoning  by  this  substance  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  should 
be  adopted  iq  poisoning  by  opium. 

HITBOOSK  (symbol,  N;  equiv.  14;  sp.  gr.  0.9718)  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
words  nitron,  niter,  and  gen-,  to  produce,  in  consequence  of  its  being  an  essential 
constituent  of  that  salt.  It  is  frequently  termed  a^te  (Gr.  a,  priv.,  zoe,  life),  especially 
by  the  French  chemists,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  gas  incapable  of  supporting  life, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  German  chemists  term  it  tUck-ttoff  {"  (^okmg  substance"). 
It  was  discovered  by  Butherford  in  1772.  Long  regarded  as  a  "permanent"  gas,  it  was 
liquefied  by  Cailletet  In  1878. 

Nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous,  permanent  gas,  which  in  its  appearance 
in  no  way  differs  from  the  atmospheric  air,  uf  which  it  is  the  main  ingredient.  It  is 
somewhat  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  100  cubic  in.  at  60°  F.,  and  barometer  30  in., 
weighing  80.119  grains,  while  the  same  volume  of  air  weighs  S0.935  grains.  It  is  char- 
acterized rather  by  negative  than  by  positive  properties.  It  is  not  combustible,  nor  is  it 
a  supporter  of  combustion  (a  lighted  taper  being  immediately  extinguished  If  Immersed 
in  this  gas);  it  is  not  reepirable,  although  it  is  not  positively  poisonous;  for  when  it  is 
mixed  with  respirable  gases  (as  with  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air)  it  may  be  breathed  with- 
out Injury.  Itisveryshgthly  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  ma^r  be  collected  over  tiiat  fluid. 
Its  combining  powers  are  very  slight,  and  although  it  unites  with  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  and  many  other  substances,  the  union  is  never  effected  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  elements  on  one  another,  but  only  by  complicated  processes,  and  many  of  the  result- 
ing compounds  are  of  an  exceedingly  unstable  nature. 

Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  elementary  substances.  It  forma  about 
four-flf ths  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  air,  after  having  been  freed  from  the  small 

aaantities  of  carbonic  add  and  aqueous  vapor  which  it  contains,  consists,  according  to 
le  experiments  of  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  of  20.81  per  cent  of  oxygen  and  79.19  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  by  volume,  or  38,01  of  oxvgen  and76.99of  nitrogen  bv  weight;  the  two 
gases  in  this  case  being  uniformly  mixed,  but  not  in  chemical  combination  with  one 
another.  It  occurs,  however,  in  combinatiou  with  oxygen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid 
HNOt,  in  various  nitrates,  which  are  found  as  natural  products  In  many  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  combination  with  hydrogen  it  is  abundantly  found  as  ammonia,  and  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  sometimes  additionally  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  it  forms  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  solids  and  fluids  ta  the  ani- 
mal botfy,  and  occurs  in  many  vegetable  products,  especially  in  the  attaloids,  such  as 
morphia,  stiychnia,  qulnla,  etc. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  preparing  and  exhibiting  t&ls  gas  are  based  upon  the  removal 
of  the  oxygen  from  atmoepheric  air.  This  may  be  done:  (1)  Bv  setting  fire  to  a  small 
piece  of  phosphorus  placed  in  a  capsule  that  floats  on  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough, 
and  by  inverting  a  guiss-receiver  filled  with  air  over  it.  The  phosphorus  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  phosphoric  acid,  which  dissolves  in  the  water,  while  the 
nitrogw  is  left,  and  must  be  transferred  to  anottier  vessel.  ^)  By  placing  a  sUck  of  phos- 
phorus in  a  jar  of  air  whidi  is  standing  over  water.  In  two  or  tluee  days  there  wul  be 
the  same  reaults  as  in  the  former  experiment— viz. ,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  (Bp)  Or 
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paasing  air  throujlt  a  tube  cont^nbig  heated  copper  filings,  which  atworb  the  oxygen. 
In  tbe  above  cases  a  li^  carbonic  acid  is  present,  which  may  be  reaxcmi  by  pattbg 
the  gas  through  a  solution  of  potash.  Pure  nitrogen  may  be  directly  obtained  Of  the 
ftotioQ  of  chlonne  gas  on  a  solution  of  the  nitrogenous  substance,  ammoniB. 

Nitrogen  forms  with  oxygen  no  less  than  S  distinct  compoiinds,  .containing,  Tespec- 
Uvely,  1,  2,  8,  4,  and  0  equivalents  of  oxygen,  with  2  equiyalents  of  nitrogen.  These 
compoauds  are  thus  named  and  constituted :  Nitrogen  monaxide  (known  also  as  nitrous 
oxide  and  latwfaing  gas).  NtO ;  nitrogen  diaeide  (known  also  as  nitric  oxide),  N»0% ;  nitro- 
gen trioxide  $nown  also  as  nitrous  add),  N|0| ;  ntfrapen  tetroaide  or  peroceide  (known 
also  as  hyponitric  acid),  N1O4 :  ftitrogen  penioxide,  or  nitric  anhydride,  NiO*. 

Nitrogen  monoxide  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas,  with  a  sweetish  taste  and  smell.  It  ■ 
is  much  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  aud  therefore  should  be  collected  over 
the  latter.  Under  a  pressure  of  80  atmospheres  at  83°  F.  (0°  C.)  it  Is  reduced  to  a  color- 
leas  liquid,  and  it  may  be  frozen  into  a  transparent  solid  at  about  —176°  F.  (—115°  C). 
This  gas  is  about  liali  as  heavy  again  as  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  1.637. 
It  suppcH-ts'the  combustion  of  many  bodies,  sodi  as  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
iron,  with  a  brilllaDcy  similar  to  that  which  they  exhIMt  In  oxygen ;  and,  like  oxygen, 
when  mixed  with  hydrogen,  it  forms  a  mixture  which  explodes  on  the  application  of  a 
flame.  The  most  remarkable  property  of  the  gas  is  its  intoxicating  power  on  tbe  animal 
system.  It  may  be  respired  for  a  short  time  if  quite  pure,  or  if  only  mixed  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  without  danger  or  serious  inconvenience.  The  intoxication  Is  frequently 
accompanied  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  muscular  exertion,  and  usually  ^ith 
uncontrollable  bursts  of  laughter,  and  heoce  the  gas  has  received  the  name  of  laughing 
gat.  It  is  best  obtained  by  heating  solid  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  glass  retort,  when  it  is 
convoled  into  nitrogen  monoxide  and  water.  It  has  recently  come  into  frequent  use  as 
an  annsthetic  in  dentistry  and  similar  cases.  It  Is  less  salted  to  protracted  operations,  as 
the  effects  are  transient.  It  produces  much  less  disturbance  of  the  system  than  chloroform. 

Nitrogen  dioxide  is  a  colorless  gas,  yery  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.080.  Its  taste  and  smell  (if  any)  are  unknown,  ^nce,  in  the  presence  of 
atmospheric  air,  it  instantly  becomes  more  highly  oxidized,  and  forms  yellowlsh-red 
fumes  of  nitrogen  tetroxlde.  As  it  Is  of  little  importance.  It  is  unnecessazy  here  to 
describe  the  mode  of  obtaining  it 

Nitrogen  trioxide,  or  Ttitroue  anhydride,  is  an  orange-red  gas,  which  may  be  condensed 
by  cold  and  pressure  to  a  dark  blue,  mobile  liquid.  This  liquid  decomposes  at  83°  F. 
(0°  C.)  Into  nitrogen  dioxide  and  tetroxlde.  Gaseous  nitrogen  trioxide  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  uitnc  acid  upon  arsenious  acid,  starch,  sugar,  and  many  other  bodies.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  this  gas  is  called  niiroue  acid  (HNOi),  and  is  unstable,  while  its  salts 
with  metals,  called  nitrites,  are  permanent.  Borne  of  the  nitrites  occur  in  nature,  and 
several  are  used  in  the  chemical  arts. 

Nitrogen  tetroxide  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  a  body  within  comparatively 
small  limits  of  temperature,  occurring  in  a  solid,  a  fluid,  and  a  gaseous  form.  At  a 
temperature  of  10.8"  F.  (—9"  C.)  It  forms  colorless  prismatic  ciystaU ;  these  soon  melt  to  a 
colorless  liquid,  which  turns  yellow  at  50°  F.  (-f  10°  C),  orange  at  69°  F.  (16°  C),  and 
bolls  at  71.6*  F.  (23°  C),  giving  off  a  reddish-brown  vapor.  It  is  chiefly  the  v^r  of 
nitrogen  tetroxlde  that  forms  the  orange  fumes  that  are  produced  when  nitrogen  dioxide 
comes  in  contact  with  tbe  air.  It  possesses  a  very  disagreeable,  suffocating  odor,  and  a 
caustic  action,  and  colors  the  skin  yellow,  like  nitric  acid.  It  does  not  enter  Into  com- 
bination with  bases,  but  is  immediately  decomposed  by  them  Into  nitric  and  nitrous 
adds ;  and  It  Is  in  consequence  of  Its  not  possessing  this  essenUal  character  of  an  add 
tiiat  Graham  lias  given  it  the  name  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  a  term  that  has  since  been 
adopted  by  Miller  and  other  chemists. 

Nitrogen  pentoxide,  also  called  nitrie  anhydride,  is  described  under  Nitric  Acid. 

Nitrogen  combines  with  hydrogen  in  four  proportions,  but  none  of  these  coinpounds 
can  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  component  elements,  and  only  one  01^  them, 
viz.,  ammonia,  has  been  obtained  in  the  isolated  form.  They  are— tmu&s'en,  NH,  amido- 
gen,  NH*,  ammonia,  NHi,  and  ammonium,  NH*.  Of  these,  the  first  two  will  be  noticed 
under  Orqahic  Bases,  while  the  last  two  are  suffldently  described  under  Ammonia. 

Nitrcwen  cranblnes  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  Iodine.  The  chloride  ef  nitrogen  Is  a 
heavy,  ofly,  orange-colored  fluid.  Insoluble  In  water,  and  evolving  a  vapor  of  a  highly 
iirltating  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  compounds  known  In  chemistry,  as  ft 
explodes  with  extreme  violence  when  brought  in  contact  with  phosphorus,  arsenic,  pot- 
a^,  ammonia,  caoutchouc,  numerous  oily  matters,  etc.,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
nxtotaneously  when  heated  to  above  200°  F.  It  has  occasioned  so  many  serious  acci- 
dents that  we  shall  omit  all  det^  regarding  its  mode  of  preparation.  Its  exact  formula 
is  unknown.  Bromide  of  nitrogen  is  an  oTiy-looking  detonating  liquid,  resembling  the 
chloride  fai  appearance  and  properties.  Iodide  of  nitrogen  occurs  as  a  black  powder, 
which  when      explodes  upon  the  slightest  touch,  and  often  without  assignable  cause. 

Nitrogen  enters  Into  combination  vHth  various  metals,  forming  a  class  c3  compound* 
to  whteb  tbe  tenn  ntMdet  is  ap^ed. 

HITBO-OLTCEBniB,  CiHsNiO*,  or  CiH((NOt)i>  known  also  as  ^onoin  or  ffionotn 
oU,  Is  a  compound  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sul- 
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phuric  acids  on  glycerine  at  low  tenaperatures.   Two  methods  of  prei^aring  it  are  g^veo 
in  Watts'fl  Diettonari/  of  GhemiMtry,  vdi.  ii.,  pp.  890,  891,  to  which  we  miist  refer  the 
reader  who  seelcB  for  details  on  this  subject.    According  to  whatever  method  it  is  pre- 
pared, it  is  obt^ned  as  a  light  yellow  oUy  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  varying  from  1.638 
to  1.6,  inodorous,  but  having  a  sweet,  pungent,  aromatic  taste;  a  single  drop,  however, 
if  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  produces  headache  and  pain  in  the  back,  which 
last  for  many  hours.    It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  aissoives  readily  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  methylated  spirits.    This  substance  was  discovered  in  1847  by  Sobrero, 
then  a  student  in  the  laboratory  of  Pelouze  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  professor  in  Turiu 
But  though  its  discoverer  ascertained  its  remarkable  properties  as  an  explosive,  it 
remidned  simply  an  object  of  scientific  interest  till  1864,  when  it  b^an  to  bo  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  scale  for  blasting  purposes  by  Nobel,  a  Swede  resident  in  Hamburg. 
If  ignited  in  the  open  air,  nitro-glycerme  burns  rapidly  and  with  a  brisk  flame,  without 
any  explosion;  if  poured  out  in  a  thin  sheet,  it  ignites  with  difficulty,  and  bums  incom- 
pletely.  But  it  explodes  at  once  if  it  is  exposed  to  a  moderately  strong  blow  or  concus* 
sion,  to  the  concussion  due  to  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  to  contact  with  red-hot  iron, 
and  especially  to  the  action  of  detonating  mixtures  and  fulminates;  it  likewise  explodes 
on  expcHure  to  a  high  temperature  (see  below);  the  explosion,  however  it  is  produced, 
being  in  all  cases  excessively  rapid,  and  unaccompanied  by  smoke.   It  is  tills  explo^ve 
power  that  renden  this  coinpound  a  useful  agent  in  blasting.   According  to  Dr.  Rudolf 
Wagner,  the  distinguished  Bavarian  technologist,  it  may  be  cooled  down  to  4°  without 
becoming  solid but  recent  autliorities  state  that  at  a  temperature  of  —4°  F.  (—20°  C),  it 
solidifies  in  long  needles,  which  are  most  dangerous  to  handle,  since  they  explode,  even 
on  being  gently  broken,  with  appalling  violence.   At  820"  F.  (160°  C),  nitro-glycerine 
begins  (according  to  Dr.  Adriani)  to  decompose,  giving  off  red  vapors ;  and  if  the  heat 
be  middenly  appned,  or  slightly  raised  above  this  point,  the  substance  explode  with  great 
Tiolenoe  ;  while,  according  to  other  observers,  it  Is  liable  to  explode  at  240'  F.  (115.5  G.), 
or  a  Httle  hlgh» ;  and  if  exposed  for  a  lengtii  of  time  to  half  that  temperature,  exploelon 
may  take  place  at  180°  F.  (82.2°  C.)  or  less.  A  temperature  of  494.6°^  (25r  C.)i8  said  to 

J>roauce  the  most  violent  effect.  It  is  obvious  from  the  formula  for  nitro-glycerine  that 
t  may  be  assumed  to  consist  of  glycerine,  CiH»(OH)i,  in  which  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
ere  replaced  by  three  nitro  groups  (NOi),  thus:  C|H»(0-N0,)i.  The  products  of  the 
complete  combustion  of  100  parts  of  pure  nitro-glycerine  ai*e — water,  20  parts ;  carbonic 
add,  68  :  oxygen,  8.6 ;  and  nitrogen,  18.S;  and  hence  it  has  been  calculated  that  one 
volume  (say,  a  cubic  inch)  of  this  compound,  at  a  specific  gravity  of  1.6,  yields,  on  com- 
bustion or  explosion : 

Aqueous  vapor,   504  volumes  (say  cubic  inches) 

Carbonic  acid,   469      "  *' 

Oxygen  89      "  " 

Nitrogen  386      "  " 
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According  to  Kobel,  these  gasee  expand,  on  explosion,  to  8  times  their  bulk ;  in  which 
case,  one  cubic  measure  (say,  one  cubic  inch)  of  nitro-glycerine  will  yield  10,384  cubic 
measures  (say,  cubic  inctMS)  of  gases;  while  one  cubic  measure  of  gunpowder  will  only 
yield  800  cubic  measures  of  gases.  Hence,  it  follows  that,  for  equal  bulks,  nitro-gly- 
cerine is  18  times  as  strong  as  gunpowder,  while  for  equal  weights  it  is  8  limes  as  strong. 

The  danger  of  using  this  compound  in  mining,  etc.,  is  greatly  increased  by  its  insta- 
bility. Even  when  pure,  it  is  liable,  at  a  heat  of  70°  or  less,  to  undergo  slow,  spontane- 
ous decompositioa  into  glycerine,  oxalic  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  ammonia,  etc.,  with  a 
continuous  escape  of  gaseous  products,  which,  exertmg  pressure  on  the  liquid,  renders 
it  BO  prone  to  explotion  that  even  a  slight  concussion  u  attended  with  danger;  and  the 
impure  commercial  compound  decomposes  far  more  rapidly  than  the  pun  nltro-gly* 
cenne;  indeed,  impure  nitro-glycerine  mav,  from  this  cause,  be  r^;arded  as  "dsngeimudy 
self-explosive  even  while  standing  quietly'*'  (Adriani,  op.  dt.). 

Many  of  our  readers  doubtless  recollect  the  history  of  a  terrific  exploaion  that  took 

glace  on  board  the  ship  Suropean,  when  lying  in  harbor  at  Colon,  Panama,  on  Apiil 
J  1866.  Amongst  the  cargo  put  on  board  at  Liverpool  were  70  cases  of  nitro-glycerino, 
and  one  case  containing  70,000  percussion  caps.  At  7  a.u.,  on  the  8d,  a  most  tremen- 
dous explosion  occurred  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship.  It  was  described  as  most  rapid, 
without  smoke,  but  with  a  great  flame,  and  the  ship  was  immediately  after  seen  to  be 
on  flre.  The  whole  of  the  deck  and  cabin  aft  were  carried  away,  and  the  side  of  the 
ship  was  also  much  damaged,  the  plates  above  the  water  line  being  blown  away,  and  the 
parts  below  it  being  much  injured.   For  fear  of  further  explosion,  the  ship  was  towed 


bdogtomup;  and  altogether  about  50  lives  were  fost.  When  the  bodies  werarecoverad, 
they  presented  no  sign  of  smoke  nor  any  symptoms  of  scalding ;  and  hence  it  was  inferred 
tlut  the  explosion  could  not  have  been  produced  either  by  the  perciudoa  caps  or  isf 
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Bteam,  On  iliese  and  other  grounds,  the  concmuon  was  irresistible  that  the  cxplo^s 
was  du«  to  the  nitro-glycerine.  An  action  was  (Aug.  ISfft)  brought  at  Liverpool  by  thtt 
owners  of  tbe  Eui-opean  against  the  sbippers  of  tlie  nitro-glycerine,  on  the  ground  tbat 
no  due  notice  of  tlie  dangerous  properties  of  that  compound  had  been  given;  and  at  Uiis 
trial,  aeTeralof  the  important  points  regarding  the  explosive  properties  of  nitro-glycerine, 
n-bicb  we  have  uuticud,  were  elicited  from  prof.  Abel,  chemist  to  the  laboratory  at 
Woolwich;  coL  Boxer,  superintendent  of  the  Woolwich  laboratory;  and  prof.  Boscoe, 
who  appeared  as  scientific  witnesses.  To  give  some  deflnite  idea  of  the  explosive  force  of 
this  substance,  prof.  Roscoe  stated  that  oae  case  of  it  would  have  sufficed  for  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  Earopean.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  ttie  slate  quarries  in  Wales, 
and  in  mining  operations.  A  workman  at  one  of  those  auairies  described  liow  he  had 
been  set  to  clean  a  wagon  ivhich  iLOd  held  some  of  it,  which  he  did  by  scraping  it  with 
a  piece  of  stale;  and  inadvertently  Uirowing  the  piece  of  slate  into  tbe  wagun  when  he 
'bad  finished,  the  percussion  exploded  the  temnants  of  the  oil,  and  the  wagon  was  blowa 
to  pieces.  Ue  states  that  it  is  regarded  as  ten  times  as  powerful  an  explosive  ageut  as 
gut^Mwder. 

Both  nitro-glycerine  and  dynamite  (see  below)  are  now  extensively  employed  iuinioing 
and  otiier  operations  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  owing  to  certain  peculiar  characteristics, 
tb^  are  well  adapted  for  all  such  purposes.  When  nitro-glycerine,  or  dynamite,  or  any 
other  compound  havlnv  nttro-glycerine  for  Its  basis,  is  exjModed,  unlike  gunpowder  or 
the  majority  of  other  cxplorives,  the  effect  of  tbe  explosion  is  expended  in  the  directiOD 
of  those  points  in  actual  contact  with  the  compound.  Thus,  if  gunpowder  was  ex- 
ploded on  an  iron  plate  in  the  o|ien  air,  the  disruptive  efEects  would  be  oil ;  but  if 
nitro-glycerine  or  dynamite  was  exploded  under  tbe  same  circumstances,  the  effects  would 
be  the  indenting  or  shatterin*;  r)f  the  iron  plate  downwardt.  In  the  same  way,  a  gua 
fired  with  nilro-glyceriQe  would  almost  certainly  burst,  even  though  tbe  quantity  em- 
ployed was  not  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  chaige  of  gunpowder. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  liow  valuable  this  characteristic  of  the  nltro-compounds  is  when 
applied  to  blasting  operations,  and  it  wilt  also  at  once  explain  how  the  tedious  process 
known  to  miners  as  "  tamping"  Ls  rendered  unnecessary.  Tamping  is  simply  the  fllling- 
up  of  the  hole  bored  In  tbe  rock  after  ttie  gunpowder  lias  been  introduced,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce as  much  resistance  as  possible  to  tlie  disruptive  power  of  the  gunpowder.  Tbe  bole 
is  filled  with  pieces  of  rock,  sand,  clay,  and  the  like,  and  the  whole  braten  firmly 
together.  In  the  case  of  nitro-glycerine  or  dynamite,  however,  tamping  is  not  necessary  ; 
simple  contact  with  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bore-hole  being  sufficient  to  produce  tiie 
maximum  disruptive  effects.  The  mode  of  firing  the  compounds  is  exceedingly  simple. 
They  are  introduced  into  the  blast-holes  in  suitable  cases  ;  and  a  fuse,  having  a  small 
charge  of  gimpowder  at  its  extremity,  is  fixed  immediately  on  the  top  of  the  compound, 
and  the  concussion  produced  by  the  cxi)lodiQg  gunpowder  explodes  tbe  nitro-compoimd. 
The  ordinary  fuse  or  the  "  straw  "  used  in  some  blasting  operations  would  be  uncertain  in 
its  results,  owing  to  the  non-explosibility  of  the  compounds  under  the  application  of  an 
open  fiame. 

We  have  already  noticed  Richter's  observations  on  the  alij^t  Inflammability  of  this 
comjpouud;  and  as  the  employment  of  this  explosive  agent  seems  to  be  increasing,  we 
shaU  ^ve  his  other  chief  results,  so  as  to  bring  up  our  knowledge  to  the  latest  possible 
date.  The  shaft  in  which  the  ex]>eriment3  were  made  was  being  sunk  80  ft  longby  8 
ft.  wide,  in  bard  gray  gneiss  with  occasional  joints,  which  facilitated  the  working.  From  ' 
these  experiments  it  appeared  not  only  that  its  power  was  four  or  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  nitiate-of-soda  gunpowder  commonly  used  for  mining  purposes  in  Germany, 
but  that  other  advantages  accrued  from  its  use,  which  may  lie  summed  up  as  follows; 
(1.)  Fewer  men  are  wanted  for  working  out  a  certain-sized  piece  of  ground,  and  fewer 
boles  have  to  be  bored  than  at  present.  (2.)  Nim>^lycerine  does  not  take  fire  easily  (see 
above).  (8.)  The  amount  of  smoke  after  a  biast  Is  small,  as  compared  with  tiiat  of  pow- 
der; and  workmen  can  return  at  once  to  the  spot  when  the  blast  has  taken  place,  (4.) 
Holes  tliat  have  mi^ed,  or  only  partly  torn,  can  be  retamped  and  shot  off,  which,  with 
tbe  present  arrangements,  is  impassible,  or  very  dangerous.  Against  these  advantaj^ea 
must  lie  set  off  uie  following  disadvantages:  (1.)  The  gases  formed  during  the  explo- 
sion of  nitro-giycerine  have  an  injurious  effect  on  tbe  organs  of  sight  and  respiration. 
(0.)  I^tro-^ycerine  explodes  on  l>eing  struck  smartly,  and  easily  freezes.  Tbo 
masses  of  rock  which  it  removes  are  mostly  very  large,  and  considerable  Ume  1ms  to  be 
spent  In  breaking  them  up. 

In  another  set  of  experiments,  the  relative  cost  of  blasting  by  nitro-glycerine  and 
gunpowder  was  compared,  and  it  was  found  that  a  cubic  fathom  of  ground  could  be 
removed  the  former  for  $20.00 ;  the  cost  amounted  to  some  |2S.OO,  when  the  latter 
was  used. 

DtnamxTB,  called  bv  the  miners  of  Colorado  and  Nevada  tbe  "giant  powder."  has  of 
late  years  superseded  tnc  nitro-glycerine  which  is  its  principal  component.  Induced  by 
the  calamitous  and  inexplicable  accidents  that  so  often  attended  the  use  of  nitro-glycerine. 
and  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  guard  against,  Kobel  sought,  by  soaking  various  inert 
subetaaoes  with  nltro-glycerine,  to  obtain  some  composition  which  should  have  the 
Tiduable  powers  of  the  explosive  oil  without  its  deadly  risks.  In  1867  he  gave  the  name 
of  dynamite  (o  the  suooessful  outcome  of  his  experiments.   I^namtte,  as  graerall> 
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manufactured,  consists  of  infusorial  earth,  porcel^n  earth,  coal-dust,  siliceous  ashes  or 
the  like,  saturated  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  nitro-glycerine — though  the  pro- 
portion varies  with  difleient  makers.  According  to  its  elements,  it  is  to  Uie  eye  a  my- 
uh-brown,  reddish,  or  blackish  powder,  damp  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  without 
smetl.  In  the  open  air  it  burns  quietly,  and  gives  off  lumes  of  carbonic  acid  and 
DitrogeD  with  a  watery  vapor.  If  properly  made.  It  ou^ituottobeezplodedby  heatuplo 
SIS'  T.  (100'  C.)*  by  a  spark,  or  any  or^nanr  i^Mck ;  though  cases  are  said  to  have 
occurred  where  one  of  these  causes  singfy  has  sufficed.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  its 
enormous  blasting  power,  it  is  pretty  tightly  packed  in  paper  or  parchment  cartridges,  and 
exploded  by  means  of  a  fulminating  fuse  or  cap.  It  leaves  a  white  ash,  with  little  or  no 
smoke.  In  the  hands  of  careful  workmen  who  know  what  they  are  about,  its  use  is 
comparaUvelv  free  of  dimger,  and  it  may  be  easily  traospoctcd.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  safest  of  explosives,  though  its  manufacture  is  still  attended  with  great  risks. 
Over  gunpowder  it  has  the  advanti^  that  it  is  not  injured  by  damp;  It  also  saves  labor, 
fewer  and  smaller  holes  sufQcing  in  blasting  operations,  ft  costs  about  four  times  ss 
much  as  gunpowder,  but  performs  eight  or  ten  times  ss  much  yfoA.  The  violence  and 
rapidity  of  its  explosion  renders  dynamite  unfit  for  use  in  fire-arms.  It  is  reckoned  that 
In  1875  at  least  100,000  cwts.  of  dynamite  were  manufactured  in  Europe. 

Various  other  nitn>glycerine  powders  or  compounds  have  been  patented.  DuaUim 
is  stud  to  consist  of  woMlgunpowder  soaked  with  tbe  oil;  or  of  nitro-glycerine,  fine  saw- 
dust, and  a  little  niter.  The  improved  UU^fraMeur  cootaios  ^  parts  of  nitro-glycerine, 
80  of  silex,  IS  o(  coal-dust,  &nd  2  of  sulphur.  Colonia  powder,  (ulminatine,  lignose. 
tebastine,  heracline,  are  all  names  for  compositions  in  vliich  nitro-glycerine  is  the  chief 
Ingredient,  and  are  all  more  or  less  valuable  as  expltwives.    Bee  ExjoosrvBS. 

niBO-ltUXlATIG  ACZD  is  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  On  account 
of  having  the  power  of  dissolving  gold,  the  king  of  metals.  It  was  called  aqwhrtgia. 
Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  gold,  or  in  other  words  the 
metal  has  not  sutacient  power  to  take  the  chlorine  from  the  hydrogen.  In  the  presence 
of  nitric  acid,  however,  tbe  oxvgen  of  which  appears  to  have  a  decomposing  influence 
upon  the  hydrochloric  acid,  tfte  gold  steps  in,  so  to  speak,  and  bears  off  tbe  chlorine. 
Platinum  also  requires  the  action  of  aoua-regia  to  enable  it  to  combine  with  chlorine. 
Chlorine  in  a  naeixaX  state  (just  liberated  from  combination)  has  more  power  to  combine 
with  gold  or  platinum  than  after  it  has  been  collected;  its  power  is  also  increased  by  the 
polarized  condition  of  the  molecules  of  all  the  elements  present  It  is  not  only  nsefnl  in 
cliemlstiy,  but  has  been  employed  in  medicine  with  great  ben^t  In  certain  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  administered  internally,  and  also  as  a  bath,  diluted  with  large  qoanlir 
ties  of  water. 

BITIMIUB  AaXD,  See  nUrogen  iritaide,  under  NrraooBir. 

VX  TBOnS  BTHES,  or  Ethtl  NmttTB.  is  represented  by  the  formula  CtHs,  NOi,  or 
AeNOi,  Ae  being  thesymbol  for  ethyl,  C>U>.  It  Is  a  pale  yellow  fluid,  havlnc  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.900,  and  evolvin?  an  agreeable  odor  of  apples.  On  evaporation,  ft  produces 
a  great  degree  of  cold ;  It  boils  at  64.4°  F.  (18°  0.),  and  it  is  very  infiammable.  It  does 
not  mix  with  water,  but  is  readily  miscible  with  alcohol.  When  kept  in  contact  with 
water  it  soon  decomposes,  and  an  acid  mixture  of  a  very  complicated  ^aracter  is  formed. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  1  part  of  starch  and  10  of  nitric  acid  in  a  capacious  retort, 
which  must  be  gently  heated.  The  vapor  of  nitrogen  trioxide,  which  is  evolved  by  tbe 
action  of  the  starch  on  the  nitric  acid,  is  conducted  into  alcohol,  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  water,  contained  in  a  two-necked  bottle,  which  is  to  be  plunged  into  cold 
water.  The  second  neck  of  this  bottle  is  connected  with  a'  good  cooling  apparatus ;  and 
the  vapor,  in  its  passage  tlirough  the  liquid,  combines  with  the  alcohol  and  forms  ethyl 
nitrite,  which  distills  in  a  continuous  stream.  This,  which  is  known  as  Liebig;'s  meUiod. 
is  the  best  process,  but  it  is  usually  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  Mid  on  alcxdiol, 
in  which  case  the  nitric  acid  is  reduced  by  the  hydrogen  of  part  of  tha  alcohol ;  the 
nitrous  acid  so  formed  then  combines  with  the  rest  of  the  alcohol. 

The  tpirit  t(f  Tt&rvue  ether,  or  luieet  vpirit  of  niter,  used  in  medicine,  is  a  mixture  of 
nitrous  ether  with  alraut  four  times  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit.  Its  epeciflc  gravity 
should  not  exceed  0.85.  It  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  as  a  diuretic, 
especially  in  the  dropsy  which  follows  scarlatina;  and  it  is  employed,  in  combinatioo 
with  acetate  of  ammonia  and  tartarized  antimony,  in  febrile  aJSections.  The  doee  in 
febrile  cases  is  from  half  a  dram  to  a  couple  of  drams,  and  if  we  wish  It  to  act  as  a 
diuretic,  two  or  three  drams  should  be  given.  It  is  a  rather  expensive  medicine,  and 
consequently  is  extremely  liable  to  adulteration.  In  the  new  British  pbarmacopeeia  it  is 
recommended  that  this  substance  should  be  directly  obtuued  by  tbe  distillation  ot  nitrite 
of  soda  (five  oimces),  sulphuric  acid  (four  fluid  ounces),  and  rectified  spirit  (two  pints)— a 
prooess  open  to  many  practical  objections. 

HITB0U8  OXmB,  or  Laughing  Gas.    See  Nitbooeiit  (monoxide). 

nrZBOH,  Karl  Ihmandel,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  thst  modem 
Germany  has  produced,  was  b.  Sept.  21,  1767,  at  Bona.  He  studied  fbr  the  diuich  at 
Wittenbeiv,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1810,  and  where,  in  1818,  he  became  pariah 
miniiter.   jQeie  his  religious  opinions  underwent  a  gieat  modification,  through  the  Influ- 
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enoe  of  Scbleiermftcher  and  Daub,  and  he  awoke  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  essence  of 
religion.  From  this  time  forward  Nltzsch  is  to  be  r^uded  as  one  of  that  new  school — 
of  which  Neander  is  the  greatest  leinesentatiTe — who  endeavored  to  reconcile  faith  and 
science,  not  by  forced  and  onoatural  methods,  but  by  pointing  out  their  dlstiuctiTe 
sptieres,  and  by  exhibiting  in  their  own  spiritual  life  that  union  of  reason  and  revereuce 
for  which  they  argued  in  their  writiogs.  In  1822  Kitzsch  was  called  to  Bonn  as  ordiuary 
profeSBOrof  theology  and  university  preacher,  where  he  labored  with  great  diligence  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  not  only  in  theology,  but  in  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  Prussian  church.  In  1847  he  succeecTed  Marheineke  at  Berlin,  and  as  professor, 
university  preacher,  and  upper  consi&torial  councilor,  he  exercised  with  prudence  and 
moderation  a  wide  ecclesiastic^  influence.  In  his  political  (perhaps  also  in  his  religious) 
views  he  may  be  classed  with  the  late  clievalier  Bunaen.  The  high  Lutheran  partyliav- 
ing  denounced  liberal  politics  as  irreliraous,  Nltzsch  and  Bunsen  and  others  have  vindt 
cated  them  on  the  ground  of  Christianity,  not  without  success.  In  theology  his  position 
will  be  best  understood  when  we  say  that  he  Bubordinated  dogma  to  ethics,  or  rather 
that  he  believed  the  only  dogmas  which  can  hope  to  permanently  maintain  themselves 
are  those  that  result  from  an  ethical  apprehension  of  Christianity.  Besides  numeroui; 
•mailer  treatises  on  dogmatics,  Uie  history  of  dogmas  and  litur^es,  three  larger  works 
call  for  special  mention.  These  are  his  i^»tem  der  ChritUiehm  Lehre  (Bonn,  IS^;  6th 
edit.  1861);  his  PnUOuehe  Jheologu  (Bonn.  1847-1'i);  and  bis  Predigten,  or  sermons,  of 
which  several  collections  have  appeared,  and  which  are  remarkable  for  their  extraordin- 
ary richness  of  thoueht.  He  died  in  1868.  Nitzbce,  GreoobWilhelm  (bom  in  1790), 
brother  of  the  precediag.  acquired  a  higb  reputation  as  a  philologist,  and  was  professor 
of  archsology  at  Leii^c  till  his  death  in  1861.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
opponenta  of  Wolf's  Homeric  theories.  Hia  chief  work  is  Die  Sagenpoeeie  der  Oriet^ian 
(Brunswick.  1852). 

AIVKLLE8  (FleuL  Nyvet)^  a  t.  of  Belgium,  In  the  province  of  Brabant,  18^  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Cbarlerol.  It  has  a  floe  church,  called  the  church  of  St.  Gertrude  (built  In  the 
Bomanesqne  style  of  architecture,  1048  A.D.),  which  claims  to  contain  the  relics  of  St. 
Gertrude,  daughter  of  Pifpin,  midre  du  palais.  They  are  deEkwlted  In  a  shrine  placed 
over  the  high  altar.  Nlvelles  has  manufactures  of  Unco,  cotton,  lace,  etc.  Population 
In  1880, 10,642. 

PITyRffAT^  formerly  a  province  in  the  middle  of  France,  nearly  corresponding  to 
thtf  present  department  of  Nidvre.  It  was  divided  into  eight  territorial  districts, 
and  Its  towns  enjoyed  municipal  privileges  at  a  very  early  period.  The  principal  land- 
owners were  the  counts,  afterwards  dukes,  of  Nevers,  who  held  under  their  vassalage 
more  than  1800  flefs. 

VIZ,  Id  the  mascutioe,  and  nixe  in  the  feminine  (Old  High  Ger.  mhhus;  Anglo- 
Saxon,  nieor;  Dutch,  mkieer;  Old  Norse,  nikir;  Swed.  ndk,  nek;  Dan.  n&c,  7u»t~~whence 
our  name  for  the  devil,  Nick,  not  as  some  absurdly  suppose,  from  Hie^elae  Hacfaiavelli). 
the  common  name  for  all  water  spirits  in  the  Teutonic  mythology.  They  are  represented  as 
of  human  form,  or  sometimes  as  passing  into  thatof  a  nsh or (na horse,  "niev  love  music 
and  dances,  and  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  like  the  Greek  muses,  sirens,  and.  other  water- 
gods.  .  The  nix  taught,  in  return  for  a  good  gift,  the  art  of  playing  on  a  stringed  instru- 
ment; and  often  in  the  evening  sunshine  t}ie  nixes,  combing  their  long  hair,  were  wont 
to  mingle  in  the  dances  of  mortals;  but  their  company  was  dangerous,  for  though  some- 
times wearing  a  mild  appearaace,  they  were  more  frequently  cruel  and  malignant.  Tlie 
wUer^JeelpU  at  Scotland  must  be  reckoned  a  member  of  the  genus  nix,  but  in  him  the 
evil  element  alone  exists.  He  generally,  if  not  always,  assumed  the  form  of  a  water- 
borse;  frequented  fords  and  ferries,  especially  during  storms;  allured  travelerB  to  mount 
him,  and  then  dashed  furiously  with  them  into  the  stream  which  he  had  flooded  his 
devilish  power,  and  submerged  them  in  the  roaring  currents. 

mZAV 8  DOIOHIOVS,  or  Hydbbabad,  a  laige  native  state  of  India,  lying  to  the  n.w. 
of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  In  lat.  15"  IQT  to  21°  41'  n.,  and  long.  74**  40'  to  81"  31'  e. 
Length  from  s.w.  to  n.e.,  480  m.;  extreme  breadth,  340  miles.  Area,  82,698  sq.  m,,  and 
population  estimated  at  11,537,040.  The  surface  is  a  sliehtly-elevated  table-land.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Godavari  (Godavery),  with  its  tributaries  the  Dudhna,  Manjera, 
and  Pranhita;  and  the  Eistna  (Krishna),  with  its  tributaries  the  BImah  and  Ttuigabha- 
dro.  The  soil  is  naturally  very  fertile,  but  poorly  cultivated;  yet,  wherever  it  receives 
moderate  attention,  it  yields  harvests  all  the  year  round.  The  products  are  rice,  wheat, 
maize,  mustard,  castor-oil,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  Indigo,  fruits  (including  grapes  and  mel- 
ons), and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables.  The  pasturages  are  extensive,  and  sheep  and 
homed  cattle  are  numerous.  Marsh  and  jungle,  however,  occupy  a  great  space,  and 
origtoate  fevers,  agues,  diseases  of  the  spleen,  etc.,  though  the  climate  (s  quite  healthy 
where  these  do  not  abound.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  capital,  Hyderabad,  in  Jan- 
nary  is  74**  W,  and  In  May  03°.  The  Inhabitants  manufacture  for  home  use  woolen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  and  export  silk,  dressed  hides,  dye-stuffs,  gums,  and  resins.  Good  mill- 
tary  roads  traverse  the  territonr.  The  revenue  of  the  Nizam  is  reckoned  at  8,819,440 
rupees  (1891).   The  ruler  Is  a  Holuunmedan,  but  his  subjects  are  mcwtly  Hindus. 

In  1687  the  territory  now  known  as  the  Nizam's  Dominions  became  a  province  of 
tlie  Mogul  empire:  but  In  1719  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  the  Deocaa,  Axof  Jah.  made 
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himself  mdependent,  and  took  thb  title  of  naam-ul-muUc  (regulator  of  the  states  After 
hid  death,  in  1748,  two  claimante  appeared  for  the  throne,  his  son  Nazir  June,  and  hi* 
grandson  Mirzapha  Jung.  The  cause  of  the  former  was  espoused  by  the  East  India 
company,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  a  body  of  French  adventurers  under  Gen.  Dupleix. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  strife  and  anarchy.  In  1761  Nizam  All  obtained  the  sunreme 

Siwer.  and  after  some  Taciliation  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  English  in  1788. 
e  aided  them  in  the  war  with  Tippoo,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  and  at  the  termination  of  that 
war,  in  1799,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which,  in  return  for  certain  territorial  conceR-- 
sions,  the  East  India  company  bound  itself  to  maintain  a  subsidiary  force  of  8000  men 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nizam  s  Dominions.   The  Nizam  remained  faithful  to  the  British 
during  the  mutiny  of  1857-;»8,  The  territory  is  frequently  called  Hyderabad  or  Haidan- 
bad.    A  British  resident  advises  the  Nizam. 
VIZH'HI-B'OVOOBOD'.   See  Nijhi-Novgobod, 
HIZH'HI-TAaIL8K^   See  NiJNi-TAaiLSK. 

ZTOAH,  9115-2065  B.O.,  a  son  of  Lamech,  remarkable  in  character,  deeds,  and  history. 
Be  was  just  In  his  dealings  with  men,  pious  in  his  relations  to  God,  and  preserved  ma 
uprightness  in  the  midst  of  abounding  and  dedant  wickedness.  The  great  thin^  in  bis 
life  are  recorded  only  in  outline,  and  as  such  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Bible.  1. 
He  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  2.  He  built  the  ark  (see  Abx).  S.  He  and  bis 
family  were  brought  sa^ly  through  the  flood,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were 
drowned.  4.  After  the  flood  he  commenced  anew  the  work  of  cultivating  the  ground 
and  planted  a  vineyard,  the  wine  from  which  led  to  the  one  sin  recorded  against  him, 
producing  dishonor  to  himself  and  occasioning  tnui^reasioii  and  punlahment  among 
his  descendants. 

irOAH,  HoRDBCAi  Matttel,  1785-1851 ;  b.  Philadelphia;  studied  law,  removed  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  was  appointed  consul  at  Kiga  1811,  and  at  Morocco  1818.  Ketuming. 
to  the  United  States  in  1810.  he  edited  the  A'attonal  Adeoeate.  a  New  York  democratic 
paper,  till  1828,  when  he  founded  the  New  York  inquirer,  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer.  He  established  the  Bttetting  ^r  ia  1884,  bat  soon  withdrew  from 
connection  with  the  daily  press,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  weekly  Sunday 
Timea.  He  held  at  various  times  the  offices  of  sheriff  of  New  York  co.,  surveyor  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  sessions.  He  was  a  Jew,  adhered  to 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  attempted  to  found  a  Jewish  colony  on  Grand  I^and  in 'the 
Niagara  river.   He  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  and  other  works. 

H0AILLE8.  LouiB  Makik,  Vicomte  de,  1756-1804;  of  an  illustrious  French  family, 
b,  in  Paris,  and  associated  with  liOfarettc  (their  wives  were  sisters)  in  the  aid  given  to 
the  American  colonies  In  their  stru^le  for  independence.  In  1789,  at  the  opening  of  the 
French  states-general,  he  was  a  deputy  among  Uie  nobles  representing  Nemours,  and  on 
Aug.  4  made  the  memorable  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  titles  and  leudal  privileges  of 
all  Kinds,  the  interdiction  of  liveries,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  dominions  of 
fVance.  During  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins  he  went  to  the  United  States,  but 
retamed  to  France  as  soon  as  the  persecution  of  the  old  nobility  ceased,  and  a  few  years 
later  was  made  brigadier-general  In  San  Domingo,  where  he  died  from  wounds  received 
In  the  capture  of  an  EngtTsh  sloop  of  war  near  Havana  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feats  of  naval  ruse  and  daring  on  record. 

HO'BILE  OFFIC'im,  tlie  term  used  In  the  law  of  Scotland  to  deoote  the  higli  pre- 
rogative right  of  the  court  of  sesrion  to  exercise  juiiadlction  in  certain  cases — as,  for 
example,  to  appoint  a  judldal  factor  to  young  children. or  to  lunatics. 

VOBHITT,  that  distinction  of  rank  in  civil  sodety  which  raises  a  man  above  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Society  has  a  tepdency  to  inequality  of  condition, 
arising  from  the  natural  inequality,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  those  who  com- 
pose it,  aided  by  the  diversitv  of  external  advantages,  and  of  the  principles  and  habits 
Imbibed  at  an  early  a^.  This  inequality  is  apt  to  increase;  the  son,  inheritiag  the 
faculties  of  his  father,  is  more  favorably  situated  than  his  father  was  for  making  use  of 
them;  and  hence,  in  almost  every  nation,  in  even  the  very  early  stages  of  civilizaiion.  we 
find  something  like  a  hereditary  nobility.  Privileges  originally  acquired  by  wealth  or 
political  power  are  secured  to  tlie  family  of  the  possessor  of  them;  and  the  privileged 
class  come  to  constitute  an  order,  admission  Into  which  requires  the  consent  of  society  or 
<^  tlie  order  itself. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  dirided  into  nobUet  and  igncbilet,  a  distinction  at  first  cor- 
responding to  that  of  patricians  and  plebeians.  A  new  nobility  afterwards  sprung  out 
of  the  plebeian  order,  and  obtained  (336  b.c.)  the  right  to  rise  to  high  ofiices  in  the  state; 
and  in  course  of  time  tbe  descendants  of  those  who  bad  tlllea  curule  magistraciea 
inherited  the  jut  imagiaum,  or  right  of  Iiaving  images  of  their  ancestors—a  privil^e 
which,  like  the  coat-of-arms  in  later  ages,  was  considered  the  criterion  of  notulity.  The 
man  entitled  to  have  his  own  image  was  a  nomtt  homo,  while  the  ^pnoUUi  could  neither 
have  his  ancestor's  image  nor  his  own. 

The  origin  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  Europe  ia  in  part  connected  with  the  accidents 
which  influenced  the  division  of  conquered  lands  among  tbe  leaders  and  warriors  of  the 
nations  that  overthrew  tbe  Roman  empire.    Those  who  had  acquired  a  large  afaave  of 
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territorial  possesaioD,  and  tlidr  posterity  to  whom  it  was  transmitted,  were  naturally 
looked  on  as  the  fittest  persona  to  occupy  the  Treat  offices  of  state  and  wield  political 
power.  The  Prankish  kincdom  in  Oaul  was  divided  into  governments,  each  under  the 
authority  of  a  chieftain  colled  a  count  or  eomea — a  designation  derived  from  the  amet 
of  the  ffoman  empire— whose  Teutonic  equivalent  was  grttf.  A  liieher  diniity  and  more 
extendve  jurisdiction  was  confened  on  the  dta:  or  duke,  a  term  ali^o  of  Roman  origin, 
and  implying  the  duty  of  leading  the  armies  of  the  country.  Id  the  Lombard  kingdom 
of  Italy,  the  same  term  was  applied  to  the  great  officers  who  were  intrusted  with  tlie 
military  and  civil  administration  of  cities  and  their  surrounding  provinces.  Tlie 
marquises  were  guardians  of  the  frontier  marches.  In  the  subinfeudations  of  the  greater 
nobility  originated  a  secondary  sort  of  nobility,  under  the  name  of  vavasours,  castellans, 
and  lesser  oarons;  and  a  third  order  below  them  comprised  vassals,  whose  tenure,  by 
the  military  obligation  known  in  England  as  knight's  service,  admitted  them  within  the 
ranks  of  the  aiiatocracj.  In  France  (he  allegiance  of  the  lesser  nobles  to  their  intermediary 
lord  long  continued  a  reality;  Id  England,  on  the  other  hand,  William  the  Conqueror 
oUiged  not  only  his  barons  who  held  in  fief  of  the  crown,  but  their  vassals  also,  to  lake 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  himself;  and  his  successors  altogether  abolished  subinfeudation. 

The  military  tenant  who  held  but  a  portion  of  a  knight's  fee  participated  in  all  the 
privileges  of  nobility,  and  an  iinpassable  barrier  existed  Mtween  ids  order  and  the  com- 
mon people.  Over  continental  Europe  in  general,  the  nobles,  greater  and  leaser,  were  in 
use,  after  the  10th  c,  to  assume  a  territorial  name  from  their  castles  or  the  principal 
town  or  village  on  their  demesne;  hence  tlie  prefex  "de,"or  its  German  equivalent 
"  Ton,"  bUII  conddered  over  a  groat  part  of  the  continent  as  the  criterion  of  nobility  or 
Kentllity.  Britain  was,  to  a  great  extent,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  many  of  the  most 
tistinguished  family  namesof  the  aristocracy  not  having  a  territorial  origin.   See  Name. 

Under  the  feeble  successors  of  Charlemagne,  the  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts  of  the 
Empire  encroached  more  and  more  on  the  royal  autliority ;  and  in  course  of  time  many 
of  them  openly  asserted  an  independence  and  sovereignty  with  little  more  than  a  nomi- 
lial  reservatUm  of  superiority  to  the  king.  By  the  end  of  the  Olh  c  the  CarloTingian 
empire  had  been  parceled  into  separate  and  Independent  prindpalUies,  under  the  domin- 
ion of  powerfid  nobles,  against  whom,  in  Germany,  the  crown  never  recovered  its  power. 
En  France,  however,  the  royal  authority  gradually  revived  under  the  Capetlan  race,  the 

Cat  flefs  of  the  higher  nobility  being  one  by  one  absorbed  by  the  crown.  In  Eng- 
d,  where  the  subjection  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  to  the  crown  always  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a  reality,  tlie  resistance  of  the  nobles  to  the  royal  encroachments  was  the 
means  of  rearing  the  great  fabric  of  constitutional  liberty.  All  tiioee  who,  after  the 
conquest,  held  in  eapite  from  Willihm  belonged  to  the  nobility.  Such  of  them  as  held 
by  barony  (the  highest  form  of  tenure)  arc  enumerated  in  Dometdap.  Their  dignity  was 
terrllOTlal,  not  personal,  having  no  existence  apart  from  baroiual  possession.  The 
«ome$  was  a  baron  of  superior  dignity  and  greater  estates ;  and  these  were  in  England  the 
only  names  of  dignity  till  the  time  of  H,<uiry  III.  The  rest  of  the  landholders,  who  held 
by  other  tenures  than  barony,  also  belonged  to  the  nobility  or  gentry. 

After  the  introduction  of  heraldry,  and  its  reduction  to  a  system,  the  poesession  of  a 
coat  of  arms  was  a  recognized  distinction  between  the  noble  and  the  plebeian.  In  the 
words  of  sir  James  Lawrence  (NobUity  the  Britiak  Gentry):  "Any  Individual  who  dis- 
tinguishes himself  may  be  sud  to  ennoble  himself.  A  prince  judging  an  Individual 
worthy  of  notice  gave  nlm  patent  letters  of  nohllity.  In  these  letters  were  blazoned  the 
arms  that  were  to  distinguish  his  shield.  By  this  slileld  he  was  to  l)e  known  or  nobUit. 
A  plebeian  had  no  blazonry  on  his  shield,  because  he  was  ignobiti*,  or  unworthy  of 
notice.  Hence  arms  are  the  criterion  of  noWlity.  Every  nobleman  must  have  a  shield 
of  arms.  Whoever  bas  a  shield  of  arms  is  a  nobleman.  In  every  country  of  Europe, 
without  exception,  a  grant  of  arms,  or  letters  of  nobility,  is  conferred  on  all  the  descend- 
ants." On  the  continent  the  term  noble  is  still  generally  in  this  sense;  in  England 
it  is  now  more  common  to  restrict  the  words  noble  and  nobility  to  the  five  ranks  of  the 
peerage  constltuthur  the  greater  nobility,  and  to  the  head  of  the  family,  to  whom  alone 
the  title  b^ongs.  Gentility,  in  lis  more  strict  sense,  corresponds  to  the  nobility  of  sir  J. 
Lawrence  and  of  continental  countries.  This  difference  of  usage  is  a  frequent  source  of 
misapprehension  on  both  sides  of  the  channel;  at  some  of  the  minor  German  courts  the 
untitled  member  of  an  English  family  of  ancient  and  distinguished  blood  and  lineage 
has  sometimes  been  postponed  to  a  recently -created  barou  or  "berr  von,"  who  has 
received  that  title,  and  the  gentility  accompanying  it,  along  with  his  commission  in  the 
army.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  latter  belongs  to  the  "adel "  or  nobility. 
»nd  not  the  former. 

The  oririnal  higher  nobility  of  Germany  consisted  of  the  dynasty  ncbles.  I.e.,  the 
electoral  ana  princely  bouses  of  the  realm,  with  those  counts  and  barons  who  had  a  seat 
in  the  diet  or  estates  of  the  realm.  These  last  have,  since  1815,  all  been  elevated  to 
higher  titles;  most  of  the  counts,  in  recompense  for  their  acquiescence  in  the  abolition 
of  the  German  empire,  receiving  the  diploma  of  prince,  a  title  to  which  our  dukes,  mar- 
quises, and  earls  have  also  an  undoubted  right.  The  tower  German  nobility,  corre- 
^Mnding  to  our  gentry,  were  the  merely  titular  counts  and  barons  {l.e. ,  those  who  had 
no  seat  In  the  dwt),  um  edel-herren  and  hanner-hraren  (something  like  our  bannerets) 
the  knights  of  the  holy  Roman  emfdre,  the  "  edlen  Ton"  (who  now  take  tbe  style  of 
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baron),  and  the  commoQ  nobles  diatinffulahed  only  by  the  prefix  "von."  Tbrougboot 
the  middle  ages  the  lesser  oobillty  of  Britain  preserved  a  position  above  that  of  most 
continental  countries,  being,  unlike  tiie  correroondine  class  in  Qennany,  allowed  to 
intermany  with  the  high  nobility,  and  even  with  the  blood-Toyal  of  their  county. 

The  higher  nobility,  or  nobility  in  the  ezcluBive  sense  of  Bn^land,  consist  of  the  fiv« 
temporal  ranks  of  the  peerage — duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  ana  baron)  in  the  restricted 
sigumcation  of  the  word),  who  are  members  of  the  upper  house  of  parliament.  For- 
merly all  the  barons  or  tanants-in-chief  of  the  sovereign  were  bound  to  attend  his  coun* 
cils;  but  after  tlie  reign  of  Edward  I.  only  a  select  number  of  them  were  summoned, 
the  rest  appeared  by  representatives — the  former  were  considered  the  greater,  the  latter 
the  lesser  barons.  See  MmoB  Babon&  In  Scotland  the  wh<de  barons  continued  to  alt 
in  parliament  till  a  much  later  period;  and  after  Hib  minor  barona  alteoded  only  by 
representatives  from  their  body,  these  represoitatives  aat  Id  the  same  house  with  ttui 
greater  nobility,  aad,  up  to  tlw  union,  their  votes  were  recorded  as  those  of  the  "  small 
barrounis."  By  the  act  of  union  between  England  and  ScoUand  the  Scotch  peers  elect 
16  of  their  number  to  represent  their  body  In  the  house  of  lords  in  each  parliament. 
The  peers  of  Ireland,  in  virtue  of  the  Irish  act  of  union,  elect  28  of  their  number  to  sil 
in  the  house  of  lords  for  life.  The  act  of  union  with  Scotland  has  been  understood  to 
lebar  the  sovereign  from  creating  any  new  Scotch  peenu;e8;  all  peers  created  in  eiUier 
England  or  Scotland  between  that  date  and  the  union  with  Ireland  are  peers  of  Great 
Britain;  and  peers  created  in  aov  of  the  three  kinKdonu  subseqnentiy  to  the  union  with 
Ireland  are  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  this  exception  that  one  new  peerage  of 
Ireland  may  be  created  on  the  extiaction  of  three  existing  peerages.  When  the  Irisb. 
peers  are  reduced  to  100,  then,  on  the  extinction  of  one  peerage  another  may  be  created. 
Alt  peers  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords. 
A  Scotch  peer,  though  not  one  of  the  16  representative  peera,  is  debarred  from  sitting  ia 
the  house  of  commons,  a  disability  which  does  not  attach  to  Irish  peers.  The  peerage 
Is,  from  time  to  time,  recruited  by  new  ad^tiona,  the  persons  selected  being  In  general 
peers  of  Scotland  or  Ireland;  younger  members  of  the  families  of  peers;  persons  distin- 
guished for  naval,  military,  political,  or  diplomatic  services;  eminent  lawyers  promoted 
to  high  judicial  appointments;  persons  of  large  property  and  ancient  family,  noble  in 
the  more  extended  sense;  and  occasionally,  but  rarely,  persons  who  have  by  commerce 
acquired  large  fortunes  and  social  importance.  At  present  the  peerage  comprehends 
about  676  individuals — the  number  of  peerage  titles  being  much  greater,  as  several  tities 
often  mergo  in  one  person.  Five  royf^  dukes  are  included  in  this  eaumeratiou,  as  also 
87  peers  of  Scotland  and  183  of  Ireland.  Only  25  of  the  present  Scotch  and  89  Irish 
peers  are  without  seats  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  consequeuce  of  there  being,  besidee  the 
lepresentalive  peers,  40  peers  of  Scotland  and  80  uf  Ireland  who  are  at  the  same  time 

Eers  either  of  England,  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  privileges 
longing  to  peers  as  members  of  parliament  will  be  explained  under  Parliambnt;  as 
peers,  they  also  possess  the  following  immunities:  They  can  only  be  tried  by  their  peers 
for  felony,  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason  when  the  whole  members  of  the  peerage  are 
Bummoned,  and  the  accused  is  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  majority, 
^ven  not  on  oath,  but  "  on  honor."  Tills  privUf^  which  extends  to  peeresses,  either 
in  thsir  own  right  or  by  marria^,  is  in  Scotland  further  regulated  by  act  6  Geo.  IV.  c. 
66.  A  peer  answers  to  bills  m  chancery  upon  his  honor,  and  not  on  oath;  but  when 
examined  as  a  witness  in  civil  or  criminal  cases,  or  in  parliament,  he  must  be  sworn. 
He  cannot  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  elsewhere  than  in  the  court  of  queen's  bench 
or  of  chancery.  Scandal  against  a  peer  is  "  acandalum  magnatum,"  a  more  heloous 
offense  than  slander  against  another  person,  and  subjects  the  oCtender,  by  various  Eng- 
lish acts,  to  statutory  {lunishments.  All  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  English  peers, 
except  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords,  were  extended  to  the  peers  of  Scotland 
by  the  treaty  of  union.  A  peer  who  has  different  titles  in  the  peerage  takes  in  ordiouy 
parlance  his  highest  title,  one  of  the  inferior  titiea  being  given  by  courtesy  to  Ma  eldest 
son.  Certain  courtesy  titles  (q.v.)  belong  also  to  the  daughters  and  younger  sons  of  a 
peer,  but  do  not  extend  to  their  children. 

In  France  a  limited  body  of  the  higher  nobility,  styled  the  peers,  were  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  privileges  not  possessed  by  the  rest.  The  title  of  duke  was  subject  to  strict  rule, 
but  many  titles  of  marciuis  and  count,  believed  to  be  pure  assumptions,  were  recognized 
In-  the  courtesy  of  society.  The  head  of  a  noble  family  often  assumed  at  his  own  hand 
the  titie  of  marquis;  and  if  an  estate  was  purchased  which  bad  belonged  to  a  titled 
family,  the  purchaser  was  In  the  habit  of  transferring  to  himself  the  honors  possessed  by 
his  predecessor— a  practice  to  which  Louis  XV.  put  a  stop.  Immediately  before  the 
revolution  80,000  families  claimed  nobility,  many  of  them  of  obscure  station,  and  less 
than  3,000  of  ancieot  lineage.  Nobles  and  clergy  together  possessed  two-thirds  of  the 
land.  Practically  the  estimation  in  which  a  member  of  the  French  nobility  was  held 
depended  not  so  much  on  the  degree  of  his  title  as  on  its  antiquity,  and  the  distinction 
of  those  who  had  borne  it.  Tlie  higher  tities  of  nobility  were  not  borne  all  membm 
of  a  family;  each  son  assumed  a  title  from  one  of  the  family  estates— a  custom  prodoc- 
tive  of  no  small  confusion.  Unlike  ''roturier"  lands,  wfaidi  divided  among  aU  tne  fdiU- 
dren  equally,  noble  flefs  went  to  the  eldest  son.  The  revolution  overtiirev  all  disUno- 
tkm  of  nnki.  On  June  18b  1780^  the  national  assembly  decreed  that  faereditaiy  nobUHr 
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WW  an  InsUtution  incompatible  with  a  free  state,  and  that  titles,  arms,  and  liveiles 
should  be  abolished.  Two  years  later  Uie  records  of  the  nobility  were  burned.  A  new 
nobility  was  created  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  I.  in  1808,  with  titles  descending  to  the 
eldest  son.  The  old  nobility  was  again  revived  at  the  restoration.  All  marquises  and 
TiscountB  are  of  pre-revolution  titles,  none  having  been  created  in  later  times. 

Commercial  pursuits  have  more  or  less  in  different  countries  been  considered  incom' 
patible  with  nobility.  In  En^and  thia  was  less  the  case  than  in  France  and  Germany, 
where  for  long  a  gentleman  (»uld  not  engage  in  any  trade  without  losing  his  rank.  A 
sort  of  commercial  "  Btirger-Adel,"  or  half-gentleman  class,  was  constituted  out  of  the 
patrician  families  of  some  of  the  great  German  cities,  particularly  Augsburg,  Nuremlwrg, 
and  Frankfort,  oa  whom  the  emperors  bestowed  coats-of-arms.  In  semi-feudal  Italy 
there  was  on  the  whole  less  antagonism  between  nobility  and  trade  than  north  of  the 
Alps.  The  aristocracy  of  Venice  had  its  origin  in  commerce ;  and  though  untitled,  they 
were  among  the  most  distingui^ed  class  of  nobles  iu  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Florence,  in  the  14tt)  c,  under  a  constitution  purely  mercantile,  nobility  became  a  dis- 
auaUfluttlon  fnnu  holding  any  office  of  the  state.  In  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
ngbt,  the  nobleman  had  to  be  struck  off  the  rolls  of  nobility ;  and  an  unpopular  plebeian 
was  sometimes  ennobled,  in  order  to  disfranchise  him.  A  little  later  there  grew  up,  side 
by  ride  with  the  old  nobility,  a  race  of  plebeian  nobles— as  the  Ricci,  the  Medici — whose 
pretensions  were  originally  derived  from  wealth,  and  who  eventually  came  to  be  regarded 
as  aristocrats  bv  Uie  democratic  party. 

Italian  nobility  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  flow  from  the 
soverdgn,  but  fnmi  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns  acting  in  entire  iadependence 
of  hbn.  The  municipalities  cao  confer  nobility-  on  whom  they  please,  by  inscribing  his 
name  in  their  respecUve  Libri  ^oro.  The  regtsters  of  nobilitv  of  most  of  the  Tuscan 
towns  are  deposited  in  the  Arckimo  dt^a  Ifobittd,  or  herald's  omce,  at  Florence — an  insti- 
tution created  by  the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  The  municipalities  have, 
however,  no  power  to  confer  titles,  though  at  one  time  several  persons,  a  few  English- 
mea  included,  on  the  strength  of  their  names  being  in  the  IMttv  d  07v  of  Piesole,  assumed 
the  titles  of  marquis,  count,  and  baron — an  abuse  put  a  stop  to  by  the  late  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany.  In  Borne  there  is  a  small  number  of  nobles — as  the  Colonnas,  Caetanis,  and 
Orsinit— who  hold  thrir  flefii  as  aorereim  princes;  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  many  of  them 
of  veiT  ancient  lineage,  are  municipal,  uie  power  of  creation  being  vested  Id  the  senator, 
himself  a  nominee  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  Consenatori,  chosen  by  lot  from  the  Capitoline 
nobles.  In  last  century  so  many  undistinguished  persons  had  been  added  to  the  roll  of 
nobility,  that  pope  Benedict  Xlv.  found  it  necessarr  to  prohibit  by  a  bull  the  admission 
of  any  one  whose  ancestors  tiad  not  filled  certain  high  offices  in  the  state.  The  same 
decree  limited  the  number  of  noble  families  to  187,  designed  the  Patruiato  Romano,  out 
of  whom  60  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  were  chosen  as  NeMi  Oonaer^  otherwise 
called  the  capitoline  nobles,  and  restricted  the  admission  to  the  patrudato  for  the  future 
to  persons  who  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  city,  and  whow  names  were 
approved  by  the  Qmgregasdone  areUdica,  an  exception  being  made  in  favor  of  meml)ers  of 
the  reigning  pontiff's  family.  As  the  families  of  the  couscritti  liecame  extinct,  other 
patrician  families  designated  Nobili  Amitti,  were  added  by  the  municipality  to  make  up 
the  numlwr.  The  titles  atpresent  borne  by  the  Roman  nobility  are:  1.  Prince  or  duke, 
generally  so  called,  but  ofticially  designed  "  barone  Romano'^— a  title  acquired  by  the 
Borghesi,  Rospigliosi,  and  others  from  popes  of  their  respective  families;  in  the  case  of 
the  Colonnas,  Dorias,  Odescalcbi,  etc.,  from  royal  or  Imperial  erection;  and  in  other  Inatan- 
ces—as  the  Caetani  and  Itbsdmi— from  investiture  by  the  pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign. 
2.  Marquis  and  count;  many  of  these  are  provincial  nobles,  with  titles  generally  derived 
from  small  feudal  tenures,  of  which,  in  some  Instances,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  the 
diploma,  or  point  out  the  period  of  creation.  In  some  parts  of  the  Papal  States  it  is 
understood  that  every  head  of  a  noble  liouse  is  a  marquis;  and  la  the  march  of  Ancona, 
Siztus  y.  conferred  the'  right  to  bmr  the  title  of  count  on  oil  who  were  of  noble  blood  at 
ttie  period.  3.  Knights  {ca/MUeri),  a  designation  given  to  all  who  wear  a  Roman  order, 
to  knights  of  Malta,  and  generally  to  younger  sons  of  the  titled  nobility.  4.  Princes, 
who,  with  the  sauction  m  the  pope,  have  purchased  honors  along  with  ancient  fiefs; 
that  carried  with  them  ducal  or  princely  titles,  most  of  them  novi  hominea,  as  the  Torlo- 
nias.  Titles  do  not  descend  to  the  younger  meml)ers  of  the  family;  it  is  the  general 
usage  for  the  head  of  the  house  to  bear  the  most  ancient  title,  while  the  eldest  sou,  on  his 
marriage,  assumes  Uie  second  in  point  of  antiquity.  The  title  is  sometimes  the  family 
name,  sometimes  the  name  of  a  feudal  possession.  The  proper  designation  of  theyoungei 
branches  of  titled  families  is  "dei  principl,"  "del  duchi,"  "dei  marchesi,"  etc. 

The  nobility  of  Spain  boasts  of  a  spedal  antiquity  and  purity  of  blood,  a  descent  from 
warriors  and  conquerors  alone,  without  the  InfuSon  of  any  of  the  elements  derived  from 
the  church,  law,  and  commerce  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  "Hidalgo"  (hyo 
'Talgo,  son  of  somebody,  not  jlUxit  nuUius)  is  a  term  which  implies  gentility  or  nobility. 
The  hidalgo  alone  has  in  strictness  a  right  to  the  title  "don,"  which,  like  "  sir"  of  our 
knights  and  baronets,  requires  the  adjunct  of  the  Christian  name.  When  the  Christian 
name  is  omitted,  the  title  "sefior"  instead  is  prefixed  with  the  addition  of  "de." 
"  Don"  has  latterly  been  used  by  persons  who  have  no  proper  claim  to  it  at>out  as  exten- 
sively as  ' '  esquire  in  England.   Hidalguia,  till  recently,  conferred  important  priTlkges 
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And  immunities.  The  higher  nobility  are  styled  grandees;  formerljr  the  title  was  "  ric»- 
faombre,"  and  tlie  ceremonial  of  creation  consisted  in  granting  the  right  of  assuming  tbr 
pennon  and  caldron  ( peAon  y  caldara) — the  one  the  rallying  ensign  of  command|  the 
other  of  maintenance  of  followers.  In  ooutradistinction  from  the  grandees,  the  class  of 
nobility  below  them  are  called  "  los  Titulados  de  Castilla."  Bed  blood  is  aaid  to  flow  in 
the  veins  of  the  hidalgo,  Uue  In  that  of  the  grandee.  Formerlv  Uiere  were  three  claasN 
<yf  grandcca,  whose  mark  of  distinction  was  this — that  a  grandee  of  the  flrst  class  waa 
entitled  to  put  on  his  hat  in  the  royal  presence  before  the  king  spoke  to  him ;  the  second, 
After  the  king  spoke  to  him;  the  third,  after  the  king  had  spoken  and  he  bad  replied. 
The  second  and  tliird  classes  are  now  absorbed  into  the  flrst.  Of  the  grandees,  some 
bear  the  title  of  duke,  some  of  marquis,  some  of  count;  but  it  is  the  ambition  of  every 
«randee  to  unite  in  himself  as  many  grandeeshipB,  or  have  as  many  hatt,  as  the  jduaiB 
to,  oa  he  can.  Thia  Is  effected  by  the  marriage  ot  heiresses  through  whom  grandma 
^iezcends,  and  whose  names  and  titles  are  assumed  by  their  husbands.  An  enormous 
accumulation  of  titles  is  sometimes  found  in  the  person  of  one  grandee.  Titles  as  well 
AS  estates  go  only  to  heirs  of  entail.  The  titulars  of  Castile  are  designed  "  vuestra 
AeBoria;"  in  common  parlance,*'  ucia."  The  title  of  baron  is  little  used  in  Spain.  Physi- 
•cally  and  mentally,  the  grandees  have  degenerated  from  their  ancestors,  and  they  have 
not  the  influence  at  court  and  in  the  country  which  landed  property  ought  to  give  them. 
Host  of  them  reside  at  Madrid,  clinging  to  their  nominal  ranlt  and  real  nullity,  while 
they  are  practically  excluded  from  all  the  functions  of  state. 

In  Russia  what  nobility  existed  before  Peter  the  Great  was  of  a  patriarchal  not  a 
feudal  kind ;  but  in  his  anxiety  to  assimilate  everything  to  a  western  standard,  the  czar 
toolc  the  Existing  aristocracies  of  states  quite  differently  situated  as  the  model  to  which 
to  approximate  the  fortunate  of  his  own  subjects.  The  Bussian  nobles  have  ever  since 
been  eniarzine  their  privileges  by  encroachments  on  those  under  them.  Before  Moscow 
was  burned,  tne  mass  of  the  nobles  connected  with  the  court  lived  there  in  great  splen- 
dor, and  along  with  their  dimieatlc  serfs  consUtated  half  the  population  of  that  city. 

The  preservation  of  noble  blood,  untidnted  by  plebeian  intei-mixtnre,  has  often  been 
reckoned  a  matter  of  much  mmnent.  In  Spain  most  of  all  this  purity  of  lineage  has  been 
.piously  guarded.  In  the  Qerman  empire  no  succession  was  allowed  to  feus  holding 
immediately  of  the  emperor,  unless  both  parents  belonged  to  the  hi^er  nobility.  In 
France  the  offspring  of  a  gentleman  by  a  plebeian  mother  was  noble  in  a  question  of 
inheritance  or  exemption  from  tribute,  but  could  not  be  received  into  any  order  of 
cfalTalry.  Letters  of  nobility  were  sometimes  granted  to  reinstate  persons  In  this  poutioo. 
It  is  in  Germany  still  important  for  many  purposes  to  possess  eight  or  sixteen  quartering 
Le. ,  to  be  able  to  show  purity  of  blood  for  four  or  five  generations,  the  father  and  mother, 
the  two  grandmothers,  the  four  great-grandmothers ;  and  also,  in  case  of  the  sixteen 
quarterings,  the  eight  great-great-grandmothers,  having  all  been  entitled  to  coat- 
Armor.  Among  the  higher  grades  of  the  peerage  in  England,  a  considerable  numbermay 
be  pointed  out  who  do  not  possess  this  complete  nobUity.  It  is  in  Scotland  more  usual 
And  more  regarded,  both  among  peers  and  untitled  gentry,  where  the  eight  or  sixteen 
quarterings  are  still  in  use  to  be  displayed  on  the  funeral  escutcheon.  At  some  of  ths 
minor  German  courts,  the  sixteen  quarterings  were  not  unfrequently  an  illusion,  diplomat 
lieing  granted  in  the  absence  of  a  full  pedigree,  to  declare  the  parties  as  noUe  as  If  they 
had  Had  sixteen  ancestors. 

mnUL  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Indiana.  Intersected  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 

nilrood,  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  and  the  Chicago  division  of  the  &ltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  with  junctions  at  Kendallville  and  Avilla  ;  420  sq.m. ;  pop.  tlO,  ^809, 
of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  is  drained  bjr  Elkhart  river  and  Blue  creek.  Its 
surface  is  largely  prairie,  with  groves  of  building  timber  and  sugar  maple  trees.  Its  soil 
is  fertile  and  produces  livestock,  grain,  dairy  products,  fruit,  and  maple  sugar.  Its  most 
important  industries  are  the  manufacture  oi  carriages,  furniture,  iron  castings,  leather, 
cigars,  and  harness.  It  has  flour  and  saw  mills,  woolen  factories,  foundries,  and 
machine  shops.    Co.  seat,  Albion. 

HOBLE,  a  eo.  In  s.e.  Ohio,  Intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  Marietta  and  the  Bellalre, 
Zanesville,  and  Cincinnati  raihx>ad8,  dnuned  by  Seneca  and  other  smaU  creeks;  415 
sq.m.;  pop.  ^90,  20,753,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  Its  surfeee  is  weU  timbered  and 
undulating;  Its  mineral  products  are  coat,  limestone  used  for  building  purposes,  petro- 
leum. Iron  ore,  and  salt.  Its  soil  is  fertile.  Live  stock  is  raised;  also  tomicco,  wool, 
grain,  dairy  products,  and  sorghum.  It  has  flour  and  saw  mills,  and  its  most  important 
industries  are  the  manufaoture  of  saddlery  and  harness,  sashes,  doors  and  blinds,  and 
woolen  goods.    Co.  seat,  Caldwell. 

KOBLE,  John  Wii.lock,  b.  Lancaster,  O.,  1831.  His  boyhood  was  spent  In  Colum- 
bus and  Cincinnati;  he  ^nt  a  year  in  Miami  unlv.  and  then  entered  Yale  coll.,  and 
was  graduated  in  1851.  He  studied  law  in  Columbus  and  Cincinnati;  In  1855  removed 
to  St.  Louis,  and  in  1856  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he  became  prominent,  and  from 
1868-00  was  city  attorney.  In  1861  h  enlisted  as  a  private  In  the  3d  Iowa  cavah7;  be- 
came flrst  lieut.,  adjutant,  and  coU  of  his  regiment;  brevet  brig.-gen.,  In  1865.  In  1867, 
After  a  residence  in  Keokuk,  be  settled  in  St.  Louis,  and  1867-70  was  17.  S.  district 


•ttomer  for  the  eutern  district  of  Mlssonri.  In  1880  he  beoune  no.  of  the  Interior  In 

^  Free.  HanrUon's  cabinet. 

irOBLBi,  a  CO.  In  s.w.  Minnesota,  haa  the  state  line  of  Iowa  for  Its  b.  boundary: 
720  BO.  m.;  pop.  *90,  7956.  It  Is  Intersected  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  HlnneapoUa,  and 
Omaha  and  the  Burllneton,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Northern  railroad.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Des  Moines,  Kock,  ancT  Little  Sioux  rivers,  and  several  lakes,  lake  Graham  and  Okabena 
lake  being  the  laigest.  Its  surface  is  rolling,  poorly  timbered,  and  has  a  soil  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  gnUn.  It  embraces  some  of  the  highest  land  in  the  state,  being  in  its 
portion  1007  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  em.  Some  attention  Is  paid  to  the  raising  of 
stock.   Co.  seat,  Worthli^cton. 

KOBUVA'QA,  1688-82 :  b.  Japan ;  a  member  of  the  Ota  family,  and  son  of  a  great 
landed  proprietor.  A  civil  war  was  raging  in  Japan  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and 
he  at  first  adhered  to  the  sbogun,  but  afterwards  fought  against  and  deposed  hbn.  He 
governed  Japan,  as  vice-gerent  of  the  mikado,  till  wnen  he  was  attacked  by  one 
of  his  generals  in  his  own  residence,  and  committed  suicide.  He  was  bitterly  hostile 
to  Buddhism,  and  favored  the  Fbrtugucse  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  came  to  Japan  for 
the  flrst  Ume  in  his  rdgn.  Nobunaga  was  really  hostile  to  the  Jesuits  also ;  trat  he  used 
them  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  tranzes.  The  Japanese  Buddhist  sects  were  then  rich 
and  powerful;  they  hired  armies,  and  coDtinually  interfered  in  politics.  In  1671 
Kobunaga  destroyed  the  great  Buddhist  monasteiy  of  Hiyetzan,  where  he  burned  several 
hundred  temples,  and  killed  all  the  bonzes  and  their  adherents  and  funilies.  Soon 
afterwards  the  fortified  monastery  of  Ozaka  surrendered  to  him.  This  persecution 
broke  the  power  of  Japanese  Buduliism. 

■OOB'BA,  or  Nocera  Dki  PAaA'Hi,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy.  In  the  province  of  Balemo.  8  m. 
n.w.  of  the  town  of  Salerno,  and  im  the  highway  fxam  that  town  to  Naplei.  It  cv 
ries  on  linen  and  woolen  manufactures.   Pop.  8,619. 

XOOm  AXBB08IAVX,  the  fanciful  name  of  a  long  series  of  critical,  political,  and 
poetical  diaqnisitions  in  dialogue  fiubllshed  In  ^aekiooo^a  Mtrngtru,  and  purporting 
to  be  the  verbatim  report  of  the  meetings  at  Ambrose's  tavern,  Edinhurgh,  and  elsewhere, 
of  several  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  day.  They  were  almost  entirely  the  work  cs 
"  Christopher  North,"  John  Wilson  (q.v.).  The  only  foundation  for  the  thread  of  con- 
nection and  assumption  of  different  ^rsonalities  is  that  the  first  of  the  papers  was  written 
by  Lockhart,  after  some  such  meeting  at  Ambrose's  as  is  described.  This  was  in  1833, 
and  in  1836  Wilson  began  to  publish  the  Noctea  in  regular  succession.   Of  the  seventy 

Binted  up  to  1886,  at  least  sixty  are  by  his  pen.  For  the  part  supposed  to  be  taken  by 
osg.  tbe  JBttrick  Shepherd,  there  was  no  foundation  in  fabt.  The  work  is  described 
by  Icra  Cockbum  as  "  a  most  singular  and  deli^tful  outpouring  of  criticism,  politics, 
and  descriptions  of  feeling,  character,  and  scenery.  ....  It  breathes  the  very 
essence  of  the  bacclianalian  revel  of  clever  men."  The  papers  are  not,  however,  free 
from  the  charge  of  coarseness,  are  very  personal,  bitterly  and  abusively  tory,  and  have, 
of  course,  lost  much  of  their  interest  from  their  local  and  ephemeral  nature. 

HOOnUOrakS,  a  family  of  Insectivorous  bats,  inhabitlne  the  tropical  regions  of 
both  bemispherefi.  Their  habits  are  not  well  known.  The  members  of  the  genus  noctviea 
of  South  America  are  commonly  known  as  "  Buir-dbg  bats  "  on  account  of  their  short 
thick  muzzles,  which  In  some  species  are  deft  like  tiie  Hp  of  a  hare.  The  tall  sometimes 
projects  behinid  the  membrane  which  connects  the  hind  legs,  and  the  daws  of  the  hind- 
feet  are  large  and  strong.  The  length  of  the  body  is  4  or  6  in.,  and  ^e  spread 
of  the  wings  about  18  inches.  An  East  Indian  genus,  dytoput,  has  a  spr^d'  of 
wing  of  two  feet,  and  the  hinder  thumb  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  toes, 
similar  to  the  arrangement  in  the  quadrumana.  In  this  genus  the  tail  is  short  and  the 
membrane  connecting  the  hind  legs  is  very  small.  The  cheiroptera  are  variously  classi- 
fied. M.  Lesson  placed  the  noetiHonSdm  as  a  sub-family  of  vetperiOionida,  under  the 
name  naetUionina,  consisting  of  ten  genera— noeMIfo,  dfftopea,  moUomig,  cheiromedet, 
nyeiinomus,  dinopi,  stenoderma.  eeUeno,  alio,  and  teotophilus.  The  frugivorous  (fruit- 
eating)  bats  were  also  placed  as  a  sub-family  of  vcspertilionidsB  (see  Bat)  by  M.  Lesson 
and  others ;  but  they  are  now  usually  classed  opnrt,  the  order  cheiroptera  being  divided 
,Into  two  sections,  ituetstiwra  and  frugivora,  the  insectivora  comprising  four  families : 
[  vetportSiotuda,  rhinotifpAida,  noctilumida,  and  phyUottomida  (see  Phyllostoma  in  art.  Vah- 
'  PiBJt ;  also  Sfbctkb  Bat).  The  frugivora  embrace  only  one  family,  the  ptaropvdm 
(q.v.),  or  the  fox  bats,  iacluding  several  ^nera.  In  the  classification  of  LimuBus  the 
vespertiiionide  were  equivalent  to  our  cheiroptera. 

VOOTILUCm,  an  organic  su>>stance  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  many  of  tlie 
phenomena  ofphosphorescence  In  fish.  Insects,  and  decaying  matter.  The  name  vrai 
given  by  Dr.  I%ipson,  after  a  long  series  of  investigations,  ^me  of  his  earlier  obeem- 
tlons  are  mentioned  in  this  work.  See  LuiaNoaTT  or  Ovoahio  Bbihos.  Noctlludna 
has  a  syrupy  consistence  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  a  whitish  color.  It  Is  said  to  be 
secreted  In  a  pure  form  by  the  luminous  centipede.  Its  spectrum  is  nearly  mono- 
chromatic. Its  luminosity  appears  to  be  owing  to  oxidation,  and  it  is  more  luminous  in 
osone  or  allotropic  oxygen  than  in  normal  oxygen.  When  moist  It  gives  off  carbonic 
add  as  the  remdt  of  oxidation.  It  is  slightly  acduble  in  water.  btU  Inscduble  in  alcoliol 
and  ether. 
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VOG'TinX,  Veapertmo  noetaia,  the  largest  British  species  of  bat  (q.v.),  being  neany 
three  inches  long  without  the  tail,  which  is  fully  an  inch  and  a  half.   The  ears  are  oral- 
triangular,  shorter  than  the  head:  the  muzzle  is  short  and  blunt.   The  noctule  is  onlj ' 
•een  on  the  wing  during  a  short  part  of  the  year,  retiring  early  In  autumn  to  hollow 
trees,  caves,  or  under  the  eaves  of  buildings,  where  many  are  some  times  found  together. 

FOC'TUMT (Lat. Twcftifnuw,  recited  "by  ni^hl").  Under  the  head  Breviaiy  (q.v.) 
has  been  explained  the  general  order  of  tlie  services  of  the  canonical  hours  in  the  Bonua 
Catholic  chundi.  The  service  of  Mattkb  on  Sundays  and  festivals  is  divided  into  three 
nocturns,  each  of  which  consists  of  three  (or  more)  psalms  aud  three  letaom.  The  lessons 
are  either  from  the  Scriptures,  from  the  life  of  a  saint,  or  from  a  homily  of  some  father. 
The  name  Is  derived  from  the  recitation  of  the  service  "  by  night." 

irOGTXrSira  (Italian,  Tiotturm),  name  in  music  given  to  a  form  of  composition  which 
ori|^nated  with  John  Field.  It  is  a  night-piece  or  serenade.  Chopin's  nocturnes, 
written  on  Field's  form,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  compositions  for  tlie  pianoforte. 

HODAWAT,  a  co.  In  n.w.  Missouri,  has  the  state  line  of  Iowa  for  its  u.  boundanr ; 
intersected  by  the  Nodaway  river,  forming  its  s.w.  boundary;  848  sq.m.;  pop.  '90, 
80,914,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  is  drained  by  tlie  One  Hundred  and 
Two  and  Little  Platte  rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  Omaha  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Bur- 
lington route  railroads.   Its  surface  is  imeven.   Co.  seat,  MaiTvllle. 

■ODAl  P0IHT8,  LIVES,  AND  BECTIOXB.  When  astring  or  metallic  cord,  under  strong 
tension,  is  made  to  vibrate,  we  hear,  besides  the  principal  sound,  several  secondaiy  and 
shrillor  sonnds;  these  are  denominated  haimonic  sounds,  and  are  produced  each  by  a 
certain  portion  of  the  cord  which  vibrates  independently.  Further  investigation  has 
shown  tw  every  vibrating  string  is  divided  into  a  number  of  portions  alternately  vibrat- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  and  that  the  points  which  separate  these  portions  from  each 
other  are  at  rest.  These  points  are  known  as  nodal  pointt,  and  their  situation  may  be 
found  by  placing  smallpiecesof  paperon  an  extended  string,  and  causingUto  vibrate;  the 
points  from  which  the  pieces  of  pu>er  have  not  been  dinAiced  are  the  nodal  points.  If 
a  phUe  of  glass  or  metal  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  a  well-reslned  flddle-bow  be  drawn 
aofoss  the  edge,  particles  of  fine  dust,  previously  placed  on  the  plate,  will  arrange  them- 
selves in  lines,  showing  that  along  these  lines  no  vibration  has  taken  place;  these  lines 
are  nodal  Una*,  and  are  found  in  most  cases  to  group  themselves  together  into  geometrical 
flgures,  and  occasiooally  to  present  the  most  beautiful  designs,  llie  arrangement  of  tiie 
nodal  lines  depends  on  the  point  by  which  the  plate  Is  held,  and  on  the  form  of  the  plate 
itself.  Similarly,  if  a  column  of  air  in  a  wholly  or  partially  closed  tube  be  acted  upon  by  the 
force  of  the  breath  applied  through  a  hole  at  any  point  in  its  lengtli,  the  column  will 
divide  itself  Into  cylindrical  portions  each  in  a  state  of  vibraUon,  and  separated  from  one 
anotiber  by  tnuuvene  sectional  portions  in  which  the  airisatTe8t;tiieeelAttOT8ectionsare 
known  as  ncdaltecHojis. 

VODDT,  MegeUopterru  orAnSui,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  famfly  larida,  differing  fro^ 
terns  in  baving  the  bill  slightly  angular,  thus  exhibiting  an  approach  to  gulls,  and  the 
tail  not  forked  out  somewhat  wedge-shaped.  Only  one  species  is  known  (M.  or  A.  MWf- 
dtu),  a  bird  widely  diffused  both  in  the  norljiern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and  familiar 
to  sailors,  not  only  as  often  seen  skimmiog  over  the  water  in  quest  of  fishes,  but  alim  as 
not  unfrequently  alighting  on  vessels,  and,  particularly  during  the  night,  suffering  itself 
to  be  taken  by  the  band.  At  its  breeding-pUces  also,  where  not  accustomed  to  the  viaita 
of  man,  it  scarcely  gets  out  of  the  way.  and  the  female  rite  undisturbed  on  the  nest. 
Hence  it  commonly  shares  with  the  booby  the  reputation  of  unusual  stupidity.  It 
is  about  15  or  16  in.  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  gen- 
eral color  being  a  brownish-black.  The  noddy  is  a  rare  visitant  of  the  British  shores, 
but  is  very  abundant  in  warmer  latitudes;  and  on  some  of  the  keys  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  islets  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  breeds  in  immense  numbers.  Partic- 
ular islets  seem  to  be  specially  selected  as  the  breeding-places  of  noddies;  and  there  their 
nests  are  sometimes  so  closely  placed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  walk  among  them.  Each  nest 
generally  contains  three  about  two  inches  long,  which  are  v^  good  to  ea^  and  are 
m  some  places  collected  in  great  numbera 

WMa  (Latin,  nodus,  a  knot),  In  music,  the  point  of  complete  rest  between  the  aeg- 
menta  of  a  string  vibrating  in  a  simple  form,  or  the  point  where  the  vibration  is  least 
on  a  string  vibrating  in  a  complicated  form.  The  segments  where  the  vibration  ia 
greatest  are  called  loops.  If  a  vibrating  string  be  Hzhtly  touched  at  one  half,  one  third, 
or  one  fourth  of  its  length,  the  nodes  become  marked,  and  harmonic  notes  are  produced. 
Portions  of  the  vibratinff  string  may  be  touched,  producing  harmonic  sounds,  while  other 

f tortious  arc  unimpeded^  The  column  of  air  in  an  open  oipe  has  Its  node  in  the  centre, 
f  vibrating  as  a  whole.  At  the  node  the  air  changes  in  dendty.  The  open  ends  of  the 
pipe  are  the  loops.  In  a  stopped  pipe  the  closed  end  is  the  node,  and  the  open  end  the 
loop.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  strings,  the  node  is  not  the  point  of  absolute  rest,  but  that 
of  the  least  motion. 

KODEfl,in  astronomy,  are  the  two  {mints  in  which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  Intersects  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  one  through  which  the  planet  passes  from  the  s.  to  the  n.  dde 
of  the  ecliptic  being  called  theaaeen^ng  7tode(Q),  and  the  other  the  demetidinff  node  {15). 
Am  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  whether  planets  or  comets,  move  in  orbits  variwuljr 
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inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  the  orbit  of  each  possesses  two  nodes,  and  a  line  drawn  JoIninC, 
these  two  points  is  called  the  Km  of  nodet  of  each  body.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that,  as  the  earth  moves  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  she  has  no  nodes.  The  places  of  the 
nodes  are  not  fixed  points  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
fluctuation,  sometimes  adnaneing  (eastward),  and  at  other  times  remUng  (moTing  west- 
ward). This  motion  is  produced  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  planets,  which  tend  to 
dmw  each  of  tbem  out  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit;  and  It  depends  upon  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  planets  with  respect  to  another  planet  whether  that  planet's  nodes  shall 
adranceor  recede.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  majority  of  possible  ''  relative  positions,'" 
or  eot^figvraiums,  as  they  are  called,  is  in  favor  of  a  retronado  motion;  and  we  And  by 
observation  that,  in  an  average  of  many  revolutions  round  the  sun,  a  constant  retrognv- 
dation  of  the  node  takes  place.  The  determination  of  this  retrogradation  in  the  case  of 
the  planets  is  a  most  complicated  problem,  as  tiie  separate  action  of  each  on  the  others 
haa  to  be  taken  into  account;  but  in  the  case  of  the  moon's  nodes,  the  Immensely  pre- 
ponderatiug  attraction  of  tbe  earth,  and  its  great  relative  magnitude  as  compared  with 
the  moon,  enable  us  to  throw  out  of  account  any  other  disturbing  influence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exhibitaclearly  the  cause  of  this  motion  of  the  nodes.  Suppose  the  moon 
to  have  attained  her  greatest  latitude,  and  to  be  descending  towards  the  ecliptic,  and 
the  earth  to  be  in  longitude  between  her  and  her  previous  descending  node,  then  the  earth's 
attraction  will  tend  to  depreta  the  moon's  orbit,  and  cuuse  her  to  (wscend  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  sooner  tlian  she  would  otherwise  have  done;  In  this  case  we  have  a  retrogra- 
dation of  the  node.  Again,  supposing  the  moon  placed  as  before,  but  the  earth  in 
advance  of  the  line  of  nodes,  then  the  earth's  attraction  will  tend  to  draw  the  moon 
forward  in  her  orbit  so  as  to  meet  the  ecliptic  in  a  point  beyond  the  previous  descending 
node;  in  this  case,  the  moon's  node  has  advanced.  Asin  the  case  of  the  planets,  however, 
the  retrograding  tendency  preponderates.  The  aven^  annual  retrogradation  of  the 
nodes  is  very  small  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  but  considerable  in  that  oi  tlie  moon.  See 
UooN.  In  calculating  the  cotuses  of  the  planets,  the  "  length"  of  the  ascending  node, 
or  tts,distance  in  longitude  from  the  vernal  eqaiwut,  is  a  most  Important  element.  See 
Okbit. 

HOI^,  in  botany.    See  Srsii. 

R0SZ8  are  swelliags,  most  commonly  of  an  ohlong  form,  which  occur  on  superficial 
bones,  such  as  the  tibia,  ulna,  clavicle,  and  frontal  bone,  and  are  due  to  a  syphilitic  taint^ 
to  scrofula,  or  to  rheumatism.  Their  immediate  cause  is  the  iuflitration  of  lymph  or 
serum  into  the  periosteum,  or  between  it  and  the  bone.  The  treatment  depends  soessen. 
tially  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  tbe  primary  cause  of  the  awelllog,  that  It 
woiud  be  ine^iedient  to  enter  Into  any  detail  regarding  it. 

VODIEB,  Charles  Ehhanubl,  an  eminent  French  litterateur,  was  b.  at  Besan^on. 
France,  April  1780.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who  warmly  embraced 
the  side  of  the  revolution,  and  brought  up  his  son  In  the  same  principles.  At  the  age 
of  12  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous  society  of  JviU  de  la  OoTutitution,  and  bated 
tyranny  with  a  most  ideal  and  classical  hatred:  but  he  soon  afterward  became  a  roralist: 
then  again,  under  Xapoleon,  a  republican;  and,  indeed,  daring  his  whole  career  snowed 
a  want  of  that  robust  opbtionaUveness  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be- 
come a  genuine  politician.  He  died— after  a  life  of  the  hardest  literary  work,  in  which 
time,  and  even  admirable  talents,  were  wasted  on  inferior  subjects  —  Jan.  2tJ,  1844.  Be- 
sides editions  of  the  French  classics,  grammatical,  lexicographical,  and  poetical  works, 
be  wrote  numerous  tales  and  memoirs.  A  portion  of  his  writings  was  collected  and 
published  in  12  vols,  at  Parts,  1832-^,  under  the  incorrea  title  of  aSueres  Comjdktes, 

AhadAe  db.   See  Obau. 

mm,  Baptist  Wbiotheslky,  The  Honorable,  1*700-1873;  b.  Scothuid;  educated  at 
Cambri^,  and  ordained  In  the  church  of  England.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
queen,  and  as  pastor  of  St  John's  chapel,  London,  t>ecame  one  of  the  most  popular 

Sreachers  In  England.  In  184S,  having  become  a  believer  in  immersion,  he  left  the  Eng- 
sh  church  and  was  baptized,  and  became  a  Baptist  minister.  He  defended  his  course  m 
his  £isay  on  Uu  Uiiim  GkwnA  md  State,  and  in  his  treatise  on  Chrittian  Soptim. 
Among  his  niimerous  works  may  be  mentioned:  Sermoiu  on  the  First  Five  Ceniuria  tk$ 
Church  (1830);  Protestant  Thoughts  in  Rk^me  (1845);  Chri^ianUy  Compared  wiih  UnitarianisM 
(1851);  Essay  on.  the  Duly  of  Eiitjlishmen'to  the  Hindus  (1668);  and  Freedom  and  Slavery  intiu 
VnUed  States  of  America  (1868). 

HOKTUHB.   See  Patmpassunb. 

HOOOnro.  Brickwork  built  in  the  panels  of  a  Umber-framed  hotue.  Kt^ging-i^eces 
are  horlsontal  timbers,  introduced  to  strengthen  the  brickwork. 

HOELS',  a  technical  term  employed  for  the  short  and  broken  hairs  which  are  lemoved 
from  wool  in  the  process  of  combing  and  preparing  it  for  worsted  manufactores.  The 
noUa  are  used  for  making  inferior  yarns,  and  are  valuable  for/elUng  purposes.  In  which 
tbey  are  largely  employed. 

■OtB&,  LuDWie,  l^iO-80;  German  philosopblcal  writer,  bom  at  Alzey.  From 
1846-48  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Gtessen,  after  which  he  became  a  teacher  at  the 
Hayence  gymnasium.   His  study  of  the  works  erf  Splnoaa,  Schopenhauer,  and  Lazarus 
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•Oelffer  led  him  to  torn  hli  attention  to  philosophy,  and  la  1874  he  pnbllahed  2X«  VHt 
•qU  SnUBUkdungdet  €M»te$.  This  was  followed  by  Ber  JfoniitiaAe  QeianUte  ;  Die  Dm. 
-Mfmotefv  d»r  KmaaUlSt;  Der  Vrtprung  der  Spraeh^;  and  in  1881  he  puMlahed  U 
BnglMl  hia  Mttorml  Su^    (Atf  DmUipmBn*  cf  FhHoiopki/  Ufiire  Stmt. 

VOXA,  an  episcopal  city  of  s.  Italy,  In  the  prorlnoe  of  Caserta,  16  m,  e.o.e.  of 
Kaples,  is  built  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Campania,  The  ancient  Noli 
~wss  founded  by  the  Ausonians,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  liie  Romans  in  the  Sanuiit* 
urar,  818  b.c.  For  its  protection,  Marcellus  in  the  second  Punic  war  fought  in  its  Ticin- 
ity  the  first  battles  in  which  the  Romans  were  victorious  over  Hannibal.  Augustus  died 
«tNola,  14A.D.  The  first  bells  for  duistlanchurcbea  are  said  to  have  been  cast  heie  in 
the  fith  eentnry.  See  Bell.  Numerous  coins,  and  beoutUul  vases  made  of  a  pale-yellov 
clqr,  with  figures  painted  in  crimson  and  maroon,  and  supposed  to  have  been  manufae- 
tnred  here  by  potters  from  Corinth,  have  been  found  In  the  vldnlty.   Pop.  7,600. 

VOL&V,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Texas;  formed  In  1676;  organized  in  1881;  900  so.  m.  Pop.  '90, 
1678.  Co:  seat,  Sweetwater. 

VOIBIK^  Thbodob,  1886-76 ;  b.  Oermany ;  educated  at  GCtttngen.  where  he 
manifested  a  tssto  for  oriental  studfes,  in  which  he  soon  becam^  proficient.  He  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  university  of  Kiel  in  1864,  and  remained  there  till  1873,  when 
he  was  called  to  a  cbnir  at  Strasburg.  Hia  studies  were  directed  mainly  to  the  Hebrew 
«nd  Syriac  languages,  and  to  Arabian  literature,  and  the  history  of  Islamlsm.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mention  a  Matory  of  the  Koran,  1860;  We  of  Mohammed,  1888;  Con- 
trBmUom  to  a  Knowledge  of  AntdentAraliianPo^A^;  The  Literature  t^f  the  (M  Tatar 
ment,  1868;  Oritieal  Seiearehu  on  the  Old  littomarU,  1869;  and  Ths  XnaeHptum  tjf  King 
Mua  efj^.  1870. 

KO'LI  KE  TAVOKBf,  a  popular  name  for  one  form  of  the  disease  which  has  beat 
■tlfeady  described  under  the  term  lupus  (q.v.). 

KOUJS  PBOHQDI,  an  entry  upon  the  records  of  a  court  by  the  plaintifC  in  a  dvll, 
■or  the  prosecutor  In  a  criminal,  cause,  declaring  that  the  proceedings  against  the  dffend* 
ant  shall  be  discontinued.  In  a  criminal  case  a  twAj  proeegui  may  be  entered  at  any 
time  before  a  jury  is  impaneled  without  the  defendant's  consent,  but  not  afterwards 
without  his  consent.  A  nolle  prosequi  is  not  eqtiivatent  to  an  acquittal,  but  acts  merely 
as  a  stay  of  proceedings,  and  the  defendant  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  re-indicted.  It 
may  be  entered  as  to  oner  of  several  defencUnts,  and  is  often  done  so  to  allow  his  testi- 
mony to  be  introduced  against  the  others.  It  is  generally  in  the  discretion  of  the  prose- 
cuting officer  to  enter  a  nolle  proaequi,  but  in  some  states  leave  must  be  obtained  frnn  the 
court. 

VOLI£E£KS,  Joseph,  was  b.  in  London  in  1787.  His  father,  who  was  from  Ant- 
werp,  and  by  profession  a  painter,  died  when  he  was  young,  and  his  mother,  a  French- 
woman, not  remaining  long  a  widow,  he  received  but  little  education.  Being  placed  in 
the  studio  of  Scheemakers,  the  sculptor,  in  Vine  street,  Piccadilly,  he  worked  nard  and 
made  such  progress  that  in  17S9  the  society  of  arts  awarded  him  fifteen  guineas  for  a 
group  in  clay;  m  1760  thirty  guineas  for  a  bas-relief;  and  during  the  same  year,  ten 
guineas  for  a  model  in  clay  oi  a  dancing  faun.  Soon  after  this  NoUekens  set  out  for 
Rome.  He  was  then  in  his  28d  year;  his  purse  was  light,  he  had  no  patron  to  support 
him;  but  he  was  independent  in  spirit,  and  had  been  trained  to  habits  of  economy.  A 
bas-relief  he  carved  in  stone  brought  him  ten  guineas  from  England,  and  the  Societv  of 
Arts  voted  him  fifty  guineas  for  hfi  group  in  marble  of  Timoclea  before  Alexander.  But 
one  of  the  most  important  events  for  him,  after  settling  in  Rome,  was  his  meeting  Oar- 
rick  in  the  Vatican,  who  immediately  recognized  his  countryman  as  the  young  sculptor 
to  whom  the  prizes  had  been  awarded  by  tiie  society  of  arts,  sat  to  him  for  his  bust,  and 
paid  him  handsomely  for  it.  This  was  the  first  bust  he  had  been  commissioned  to 
model,  and  it  gave  him  the  cniportunity  of  proving  where  his  strength  lay.  He  also 
executed  in  Rome  a  bust  of  Sterne  in  terra  cotta,  which  added  greatly  to  bis  repu- 
teUon.  After  residing  10  years  in  Rome  he  returned  to  London,  took  a  lease  of 
extensive  premises  in  Mortimer  street,  where  be  set  up  his  studio;  and  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  in  Rome  was  such  that  he  immediately  had  full  employment,  and  within 
a  year  (in  1771)  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  academy,  and  a  royal  ai^eraician  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  forte  was  in  modeling  busts.  Into  these  he  infused  much  truth  and 
character,  and  he  has  handed  down  the  likenesses  of  most  of  the  important  personages  who 
figured  in  Gt.  Britain  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  at  the  commencement  ot  this  centurv— 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  his  friend  and  frequent  visitor— of  Fox,  ^tt,  and  other 
pcditical  characters.  George  III.  also  sat  to  him ;  and  his  manner,  which  exiiibited  pretty 
strongly  what  is  popularly  set  down  as  blunt  and  manly  English  character,  made  him  a 
great  favorite  wiu  the  king.  Besides  busts,  Nollekens  executed  numerous  commissioDS 
for  public  monuments  and  stetues.  He  was  selected  by  the  academy,  with  whom  the 
choice  lay,  to  execute  the  government  commission  of  a  monument  to  the  three  captains. 
Miners,  Bayne,  and  Blair,  who  fell  in  Rodney's  great  battle  of  April  13, 17SS;  but  in 
this  he  did  not  rise  above  the  alle^ries  of  Neptune  and  his  sea-horse,  and  Britannia  and 
her  lion.  His  statue  of  Pitt  for  Cambridge  was  much  praised  at  the  time.  Hp  alio 
executed,  either  in  tlie  course  of  his  studies,  or  to  meet  the  views  of  eonnotsseors,  a 
considerable  number  of  classical  and  mytholq^lc^  statues.  He  died  Apr.  SS,  18SS. 
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WXEO  IFDOOPAU,  Latin,  "I  un  onvlUing  to  accept  the  office  of  bbhop."  Then 
wads  an  generally  but  eTToaeouslT  supposed  to  be  the  utterance  of  eveiy  bishop  to 
whom  a  bikhoprlc  1b  offered.  It  u  Btated  that  in  early  times  It  w&s  customary  to 
modestly  refuse  the  office  of  bishop  twice  before  accepting  it  upon  the  third  offer. 
This  custom,  however,  never  existed  In  England,  and  is  not  known  to  be  practised  Id 
uy  ooontiry  at  the  present  day.  When  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  offered  to  Bishop 
Bereridge  (q.T.)  he  is  nUd  to  have  ezdalmed  Neio  tpiteopari,  but  the  words  were  the  sin* 
oere  ezpreamon  of  Ids  pnrpoee,  not  a  matteo-  of  form.  At  the  present  day  this  expresritm 
Is  tnmlcally  applied  to  <ne  who  affects  a  reluctanoe  for  promotion  to  office. 

VOIUM  (Or.  rmmn,  to  tend  or  fee^  the  name  given  (orlcinally  bv  the  Greeks)  to 
those  tribes  which,  depending  chiefly  on  &cdr  flocks  and  herds,  nave  no  fixed  habitation, 
but  move  about  for  convenience  of  pasture.  The  nomad  tribes  are  of  a  higher  grade  of 
civilization  than  those  that  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  much  Inferior  to  those 
engaged  in  (^culture  and  manufactures.  They  are  very  generallv  addicted  to  robbery, 
and  r«idily  eogage  in  aggressive  war,  so  that  they  have  frequently  become  conguerors 
of  exteDslve  ctutivated  countries,  as  in  the  Instaooes  of  the  Huns,  Arab^  and  iWtara. 
There  are  now  few  nomads  in  Europe,  and  these  only  in  the  steppes  near  the  Black  sea, 
and  the  regions  of  the  utmost  north,  where  cultivation  is  impossible.  Almost  all  the 
Finnish,  Mongolian,  and  Turkifih  tribes,  and  the  tribes  formed  ay  mixture  of  these  races, 
in  the  steppes  and  deserts  of  central  and  northern  Asia  are  nomads,  also  the  Eords  and 
the  Bedouins,  many  of  the  tribes  of  Africa,  and  the  Qauchos  and  some  of  the  othei 
Indian  tribes  in  North  and  South  America. 

VOK'BBE  DE  BIOS,  a  t  of  Mexico,  85  m.  8.e.  from  Duxango,  in  a  mountalooiu  dia 
tricL   Kear  it  are  rich  silver  mines.   Pop.  about  6000, 

VOX  DE  FLUXB.   Fr.  "  pen-name"  ;  Uie  fictitious  name  assumed  by  an  author. 

VOHX,  a  term  used  in  the  ancient  Greek  music  to  denote  any  melody  determined 
Inviolable  rules. 

■OXZHOIATUBE,  Chshical.   See  ChxwcaIi  Nohenclaturb. 

V0XIHALI8X.  This  word  refers  to  a  celebrated  controversy  of  the  middle  ages, 
respecting  the  nature  of  our  general  or  abstract  ideas.  It  was  contended  by  some  thiU 
ab^ractlons — as  a  circle  in  the  abstract,  beauty,  ri^ht — had  a  real  existence  apart  from 
round  things,  beautiful  objects,  right  actions.  This  was  called  realism.  Those  that  held 
the  oppodte  view  were  called  Nondnalists,  because  they  maintained  that  there  Is  noth- 
loggeneral  but  name$;  the  name  "  drcle  "  is  applied  to  everything  that  is  round,  and  is  a 
general  name;  but  no  independent  fact  or  property  exists  conesponding  to  the  name. 
There  Is  nothing  in  a  general  name,  they  say,  but  a  declaration  of  resemblance  among  a 
number  of  thin^;  all  things  that  the  name  Is  applied  to,  resemble  one  another  In  some 
point,  which  point  of  resemblance  the  mind  can  consider  apart  from  the  points  of  differ 
ence;  this  act  of  isolated  consideration  being  what  Is  called  the  power  of  abatraction. 
We  can  be  engaged  in  thinking  of  the  smell  of  a  rone,  we  can  compare  it  with  other 
sweet  odors,  and  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material  that  gives  the  odor,  or  as  to 
the  pleasure  that  we  derive  from  it;  all  this  Is  a  process  of  abstract  thinking,  but  it 
woiud  not  of  itself  suffice  to  prove  that  the  odor  has  a  separate  existence.  We  might 
also  confine  our  atteotioa  to  the  mere  form,  or  outline  of  the  rose,  and  compare  it  with 
other  forms;  but  we  shonld  be  still  less  able  to  affirm  the  Independent  existence  of  this 
particular  form. 

Realism  must  be  traced  back  to  Plato's  system  of  ideas,  or  the  eternal  and  Independ' 
ent  existence  of  general  attributes,  from  which  the  concrete  embodiments  were  derived. 
There  existed  in  the  lUvine  Mind,  accwdlng  to  Plato,  patterns,  models,  or  arche^pes, 
according  to  which  Individuals  were  formed.  The  arcjietype  circle  was  the  origin  of  all 
actual  round  things.  Aristotle  denied  the  separate  existence  of  these  general  forms,  and 
held  that  they  existed  only  in  connection  with  matter,  or  with  objects  in  the  concrete. 
The  Stoics  repudiated  universals  in  both  senses.  The  Aristotelian  view  constituted  the 
scholastic  realtBm,  and  prevailed  until  the  11th  c,  when  a  re-action  took  place  in  favor 
of  the  Stoical  doctrine,  headed  by  Boscelin  of  Compidgne  and  John  the  sophist.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  Kominalism.  The  celebrated  Abelard  was  a  disciple  of  Ros- 
celin,  and  induced  large  numbers  to  depart  from  the  realistic  notions,  which  were  iden- 
tified at  the  time  with  religious  orthodoxy.  The  controversy  raged  with  great  violence 
through  the  13th  centuiy.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  In  the  following  century 
nve  their  powerful  adhesion  to  realism.  In  the  14th  c.  William  Occam,  an  English 
S'ranciscan  friar,  and  a  pupil  of  Scotus,  revived  the  advocacy  of  Nominalism,  which  was 
once  more  maintained  by  a  number  of  eminent  men,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the 
church,  carried  the  length  of  persecution.   The  controversy  subsided  at  the  reformation. 

A  middle  view  between  Nominalism  and  Realism  was  held  by  a  few  persons  when 
flie  contest  was  at  its  height ;  which  was,  that  although  general  properties  have  no  sepft- 
rate  existence  In  nature,  they  can  be  conceived  In  the  mind  apart  fiwm  any  oonerete 
embodiment.  Thus  we  may  fonn  an  idea  of  a  circle,  irrespective  of  any  Indivldnal 
round  body.  This  view  is  specious,  and  is  tacitly  implied  In  many  o^nioni  that  have 
never  ceased  to  be  held.   See  GnnxRAiiiEATiair. 

VOXDIATIVJL   See  DaciBKUCizr. 

■OV-APFXABAVGB,  the  tenn  used  in  the  law  of  Bn^and  to  denote  Out  a 
against  whom  an  action  or  suit  has  been  iwnmenced  has  not  entered,  an  wneanimi 
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which  is  the  -way  by  which  he  comes  before  the  court  to  defend  is  ti^t  In  m&ay 
cases,  if  he  does  not  appear,  the  suit  will  go  on  in  his  absence,  provided  he  wu  dn^ 
served  with  the  writ  of  summons  or  bill. 

VOH-ASSTTHFSIT,  is  in  Enelish  law  the  usual  plea  or  defease  to  an  action  for  breach 
of  a  contract  not  by  deed,  and  means  that  the  defendant  denies  that  he  broke  the  con- 
tract, or  that  there  was  any  contract. 

irOK-GOKKISSIOVED  077IOSBS  rank  as  follows :  Sergeant-major,  quartermaster 
sergeant  (regimental),  ordnance,  commissary,  and  post  quartermaster-sergeant,  hospital 
steward,  chief  musician,  principal  musiclaa,  chief  trumpeter,  and  saddler  sergeant, 
first  sergeant,  sergeant  sod  acting  hospital  steward,  corporal.  The  post  non-commis- 
sioned staff  consists  of  ordnance,  commissary,  and  pos^quarteTma8ter•se^geaDts  ap- 
pointed by  the  secretary  of  war  from  serj^nts  in  the  line  who  have  been  three  or  four 
years  non-commissioned  ofQcers.  To  be  an  ordnance  sergeant  there  must  have  been  8 
years  previous  service  in  the  army,  a  commissary  sergeant  5  years,  and  a  quartermaster- 
sergeant  4  years.  While  the  law  contemplates  in  these  appointments  the  l>etter  preser- 
vation of  public  property  at  the  several  posts,  there  is  also  a  further  consideration — that 
of  offering  a  reward  to  ^itbful  and  well  tried  sergeants,  and  of  giving  encouragement 
to  deserving  soldiers  to  hope  for  substantial  promotion.  Before  the  appointment  is 
made  the  appiicant  is  examined  by  a  board  of  umcers  convened  for  the  purpose  by  the 
department  commander,  who  report  upon  the  age,  character,  service,  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  applicant,  upon  his  education,  clerical  proficiency,  and  general  fitness. 
Their  duties  are  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  departments  to  which  they  belong  and  when 
practicable  to  act  as  storekeepers  and  clerks.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  detailed  upon  any 
duty  which  interferes  with  their  regular  functions.  Non-commissioned  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  re^mental  commanders  on  the  recommendation  of  their  company  com- 
manders, and  &^are  carefnlly  selected  and  instructed.  The  captain  selects  the  first 
sergeant  from  the  sergeants  of  his  company,  and  may  return  him  to  the  grade  of  ser- 
geant, without  reference  to  higher  authority.  Every  non-commissioned  officer  is  fur- 
nished with  a  certificate  or  warrant  of  his  rank,  signed  by  the  colonel  and  connteralgned 
by  the  adjutant.  Non-commissioned  officers  can  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  by  sentence  of 
court-martial.  The  desertion  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  or  his  absence  without 
leare,  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  during  a  period  of  ten  days,  vacates  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  date  of  such  desertion  or  absence.  All  officers  are  enjoined  to  be  cautious 
in  reproving  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  presence  or  hearing  of  privates. 
Vacancies  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenantara  filled  by  apiwintment  from  the  graduates 
of  the  Military  Arademy,  so  long  as  any  such  remain  in  service  nnassigned ;  vacancies 
thereafter  are  filled  by  the  appointment  of  meritcnious  non-commissioned  officers.  As 
a  rule,  the  appointee  must  be  between  21  and  SO  years  of  age,  and  must  have  served  not 
less  than  two  years  in  the  army.  Boards  of  officers  are  appointed  to  make  preliminary 
examinations  into  the  qualifications  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  the  merito- 
rious ones  recommended  receive  certificates,  are  known  as  "candidates  for  promotion," 
and  are  entitled  to  wear  on  each  sleeve  a  stripe  of  gilt  lace  so  long  as  they  occupy  the 
specially  honorable  position  of  candidate.  Those  who  become  inelieible  by  reason  of 
age  are  entitled  to  wear  the  gilt  stripe  on  their  left  sleeve  so  long  as  they  maintain  their 
good  standing  as  non-commTssloned  officers.  As  far  as  practif»bie  candidates  are  pro- 
moted in  their  own  regiments.  There  is  a  sergeant  major,  a  quartermaster-sergeant, 
and  a  chief  musician  to  each  regiment  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  and  to  the 
engineer  battalion,  two  principal  musicians  to  each  regiment  of  artillery  and  infantry, 
one  saddler  sergeant  and  one  chief  trumpeter  to  each  regiment  of  cavalry.  There  are 
twelve  first  sergeants  to  each  regiment  oi  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  ten  to  each  infantry 
regiment,  sixty  sergeants  to  a  cavalry  regiment,  fiftv-two  to  a  regiment  of  artillery, 
forty  to  a  regiment  of  Infantry,  and  thirty-four  to  the  engineer  battalion.  There  are 
foriy-eigbt  corporals  to  the  cavalry  and  artillery  regiments,  forty  to  an  infontiy  regi- 
ment, and  thirty-four  to  the  engineer  battalion. 

Table  of  monthly  pay  of  non-commissioned  officers : 


Sergeant  major  

SDartermaster-eergeant  (nvtmental). 
rdnance  Mrgeant  

Commissary  "   

Pop  t-  q  nartermaater-wiigcapt.  

Hoepiial  steward  

Chief  mnsklan  

Principal  "   

Chler  trumpeter.  ,  

Sa^er  seigeant  

SetgMDta  

Acting  hospital  steward.  

Corporal  
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A,  arUllery ;  C,  cstrIit  ;  L,  Infantrjr ;  E.,  engfneen ;  O.,  ordnaoce ;  S.,  slgiial. 
mnr  COXPOS  lOVm   See  Lunacy. 
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HOT •OOKDirOTOS  is  &  substance  which  does  not  readily  transmit  electricitT  (q.v.). 
heat,  or  other  afiriform  fluids.  No  body  is  a  perfect  non-conductor  except,  ptwsibly.  diy 
nseB.  Among  the  best  aon-conductors  of  electricity  may  be  mentioned  0n  the  order  of 
uelr  merit)  mellac,  amber,  resins,  soiphnr,  wax,  glass,  mica,  and  diamond.  More 
fupIUar  examples  are  sUk,  wool,  rubber,  feathers,  dry  wood,  etc.  Silk  and  wool  an 
non-conductors  of  heat. 

HOHOOVTOBXIBT^  a  name  sometimes  giyen  freoerally  to  all  sectaries  who,  at  any 
'  period  in  English  history  since  the  establishment  oi  Protestantism,  have  refused  to  coD' 
form  to  the  doctrine  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  more  frequently 
iwed  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  the  2000  clergymen  who  in  1662 — two  years  after  thw 
lestoration— lef  t  the  Church  of  England  rather  than  submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of 
uoiformity,  which  required  of  every  beneficed  min&ter,  every  fellow  of  a  coll^,  and 
even  every  schoolmaster,  unfeigned  assent  to  all  and  everything  contained  in  the  book 
of  common  prayer.  The  ^ectM  ministers  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  FresbyterianB  and 
Independent,  the  latter  of  whom  are  sometimes  called  Nonconformi^ 

>OVE(lAt.  fuma,  "ninth*'),  one  of  the  leaser  canonical  hours (q.v.X  so  called  from 
its  recitation  being  pvtmitlvely  fixed  at  the  ninth  hour. 

HOV-EFRCTIVE  (Fr.  tion^ustivUi),  is  the  term  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  pereon- 
Del  of  the  army  or  navy  not  on  active  service  or  in  immediate  readiness  for  active  service. 
It  thus  comprises  all  officers  on  retired  or  half-pay,  pensioners,  and  superannuated  officers. 
In  a  force  liable  to  frequent  augmentations  and  reductions,  the  non-effective  charge 
must  be  considerable,  and  a  large  retirement  is  necessary,  in  order  to  rapid  promotion. 

VOHSS.    See  CALEims. 

VOV  EST  nrVEHTUS,  a  technical  term  used  in  that  part  of  the  law  where,  after  judg- 
ment, the  sheriff  endeavors  to  arrest  a  party.  If  after  a  reasonable  search  he  cannot 
■AdC  the  debtor,  he  makes  a  ret^om  to  the  court  tbat  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  the 
debtor,  which  is  shortly  called  a  return  of  non  M(  inimftM,  and  his  dn^  is  then  dis- 
charged until  a  fresh  writ  is  issued  to  him. 

VOHJUftOSS,  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  England  who 
at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  these 
'  sovereigns,  believing  that  they  had  unlawfully  poraessed  themselves  of  the  throne  abdi- 
cated James  II.  They  were  great  champions  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  on 
the  part  of  subjects  towards  kings;  and  as  the  triumph  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
obtuned  at  the  expense  of  that  doctrine,  it  was  impossuile  that  they  could,  consistently 
with  their  antecedents,  acknowledgehim  as  their  rightful  king.  The  House  of  Commons 
allowed  them  six  months  longer  than  laymen  to  make  up  their  minds,  hut  declined  to 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  lords,  viz. ,  that  the  oath  should  not  be  imposed  on  the  clergy. 
They  refused,  and  were  consequently  deprived  of  their  sees  and  benefices.  The  non- 
Jurors  comprised  Archbidiop  Bancroft,  8  bishops,  and  alMut  400  of  the  Inferior  clergy. 

HOOTASUL  Is  a  French  term  meaning  nnequaled  In  excellence  or  quality.  The 
term  is  used  by  printers  to  specify  a  kind  of  type,  and  it  is  the  fourth  m  size  of  the 
types  commonly  used  in  the  U.  S. 

VIXI  SEQUITUB  (Lat.,  "  It  does  not  follow")  la  a  term  which  frequently  occurs  In 
logic  with  reference  to  an  illogical  conclusion,  and  may  bo  rendered,  "It  is  not  a 
necessary  deduction ;"  "  It  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course."  For  example 
(first  premise).  Gold  and  silver  are  wealth  ;  (second  premise),  lands  are  not  gold  and 
ulver  ;  Ntm  ieq.  land  is  not  wealth.  Tlw  term  is  often  abbreviated  to  Non  teg. 
I  VOHBUIT  is  a  legal  term  in  America,  which  means  tbat  where  a  plaintiff  in  a  jury 
trial  finds  he  will  lose  hia  case,  owing  to  some  defect  or  accident,  he  is  allowed 'to  be 
nonsuited,  instead  of  allowinjg  a  verdict  and  judgment  to  go  for  the  defendant.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  plaintiff  has  to  pay  the  defendant's  costs ;  but  he  can  bring 
a  fresh  action  if  he  can  get  over  the  difficulty  that  rendered  a  nonsuit  necessary  or 
expedient.  Nonsuit  may  be  voluntary,  as  whore  the  plaintiff  purposely  absents  himself 
in  order  to  abandon  his  cause  and  allow  a  judgment  for  costs  to  be  entered  against  him ; 
or  involuntary,  when,  on  being  called  on  the  trial  of  the  case,  plaintiff  fails  to  appear. 
A  nonsuit  is  no  bar  to  another  action  for  the  same  cause.  In  many  of  the  states,  and 
in  the  U.  8.  courts,  nonsuit  cannot  be  given  against  a  plaintiff  who  has  already  given 
evidence  to  support  hia  claim,  or  against  his  consent,  but  in  others,  like  New  York,  where 
there  has  been  a.  final  submission  of  the  cause,  and  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  up- 
hold the  action,  nonsuit  may  be  ordered  ;  while  in  Alabama  the  courts  cannot  enter  a 
nonsuit  unless  specially  authorized  to  do  so  by  statute. 

HOOK-ED-DEEN'  KAHllDOD.    Sec  Xoureddik-Mahhoud. 

NOOT'KA  IK>0,  a  large  kind  of  dog,  common  in  a  domesticated  state  among  the  natives 
of  the  vicinity  of  Nootka  Sound.    It  has  erect,  pointed  ears. 

K00TXA8,  or  Ahts,  a  family  of  Indian  tribes,  in  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  on  Vancouver  Island ;  tney  mve  the  nama  to  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  island.  Thev  occupy  a  portion  of  the  main-land  near  the  Island.  The  Ahts  proper 
live  on  the  w.  side  of  tlie  island,  and  number  8500.  Those  called  Nootka  by  Oapt.  Cook 
are  now  said  to  be  the  Mooucliahts.  There  arc  also  the  Quakewith,  subdivided  into 
many  tribes,  on  the  w.  and  e.  sides  of  the  island,  and  on  the  main-land,  which  amount 
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to  as  many  more/ana  on  the  e.  side  of  tbe  island  the  Cowichans  number  7,000.  The 
god  of  the  AhtB  proper,  and  the  one  whom  they  worship  as  their  progenitor,  is  Qoawte- 
■lit;  they  also  worship  the  sun  and  moon,  and  a  bird,  1  otooch,  which  th^  heliere  to  be 
endowed  with  snpematural  powers.  The  laws  governing  the  tribe  are  stnct  and  pecul- 
iar, especially  in  regard  to  consauguimty.  A  brave  cannot  marry  in  liis  own  clan,  and 
the  children  are  claimed  by  the  mothers  clan.  One  member  of  a  clan  cannot  invitb  a 
member  of  the  same  clan  to  a  feast;  this  rule  applying  to  the  male  sex  only,  the  squaws 
not  being  considered  in  society.  Tliey  live  in  houses,  the  posts  of  which  are  set  perma- 
nently at  the  stations  habitually  visited.  The  posts  are  set  in  a  row  for  a  distance  of 
about  100  ft.,  and  on  either  side,  about  20  ft.  from  the  central  row,  are  two  other  rows, 
attached  to  it  by  string-pieces.  These  are  covered  with  cedar  slabs  and  mats,  adjusted 
at  will.  Their  canoes  are  convenient  dug-outs,  capable  of  transporting  bouses  and  house- 
hold goods.  Their  chief  occupation  is  fishing— catching  salmon,  bening.  halibut,  and 
occasionally  whales.  They  travel  for  long  distances  to  go  on  the  bunt  in  the  season,  and 
add  to  tbeir  store  by  collecting  shell-fish,  camash  roots,  and  sea-weed.  They  are  Ingeni' 
ous  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  making  capes  of  white  _piue  barli,  hats  of  cedar  and. 
pine  bark,  and  blankets  of  cypress  bark.  They  make  their  own  dishes  and  dippers,  of 
wood,  and  are  accomplished  m  the  art  of  carving.  They  wear  masks  on  the  war-path, 
vhich  they  carve  out  of  wood,  and  they  ornament  their  door-posts.  They  place  thdr 
dead  in  boxes  and  hang  them  up  in  the  trees  or  lay  them  on  the  ground,  and  cover  than 
with  mounds  of  sticks  and  stones.  They  have  a  had  reputation  among  the  whites,  who 
have  greatly  increased  since  the  dtscovery  of  gold  on  the  main-land,  Their  allies,  the 
Cowichans,  are  partially  civilized,  doing  tueir  own  farming  and  working  for  tbe  whites; 
missionaries  of  all  faiths  have  been  encouraged  to  visit  them,  and  have  made  a  study  of 
their  language.  A  vocabulary  of  the  Aht  language  is  contained  in  Sproat's  Seenea  and 
Studies  of  Savage  Life. 

VOOTXA  Mtnn),  an  inlet  on  tbe  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  British  North 
America,  in  lat.  49°  85'  n.,  long.  126°  84'  west.  Its  entrance  is  protected  by  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  sound  can  be  entered  on  both  sides  of  tbe  island.  It  extends 
inland  for  10  m.  inan.n.e.  direction;  but  the  greatest  breadth  of  water  is  not  more 
than  500  yards.  Numerous  small  coves  and  inlets  are  found  around  the  rocky  Shores. 
It  affords  good  anchorage. 

■OBD,  the  meet  northerly  department  in  France  (whence  its  name),  corresponding 
with  the  former  province  of  French  Flanders,  and  bordering  on  Belgium  and  the  strait 
of  Dover.  Area  2193  sq.  m.;  pop.  '96,  1,811,868.  It  Is  composed  of  two  parts,  or  at 
least  narrows  near  tbe  middle  at  Armentl^res,  on  the  Lys,  almost  to  a  line.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Scheldt  and  tbe  Sambre,  with  their  affluents,  and  by  numerous  canals. 
Next  to  that  of  the  Seine,  it  is  the  most  densely  peopled  department  in  France.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  well  cidtivated.  It  is  divided  into  12  arrondlssements:— IJlle 
(the  capital),  Avesnes,  Cambrai,  Douai,  Dunkerque,  Hazebrouck,  and  Valenciennes. 
The  prtnciiwl  products  are  wheat,  hemp,  beet-root,  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  fruits. 
Manufactures  of  lace,  cambric,  linens,  and  beet-root  sugar  are  ezten^vely  carried  on. 
It  has  a  much  larger  proportion  of  rail  ways,  roads,  and  canals  than  any  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  the  most  important  coat  and  Iron  mines.  No  other  department  has  so 
many  populous  towns  and  strong  fortresses;  none  adds  so  much  to  the  national  re- 
venue; In  none  are  the  people  so  intelligent,  so  susceptible  of  culture.  Or  so  Industrious. 

VGEDAV,  Max  Simon.  A  German  writer  of  Jewish  parentage,  born  In  Budapest 
in  1849.  He  studied  medicine,  and  after  traveling  extensively  practiced  in  his  native 
city  and  afterward  in  Paris,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  has  written  for  the  German 
newspapOTs,  and  these  contributions  have  afterward  been  collected  in  book  form.  His 
chief  works  are  Vom  Kretnl  zur  Alhambra  (1879) ;  Paris  wUer  der  driUen  Jiepitblik  (1880) ; 
Die  konvenlionellen  Libfen  der  KulttirmeDtackhtit  (1883);  Paradoxe  (1885);  two  novels,  four 
plays,  Entartung  (1883),  which  under  its  English  title  Degeneration,  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  England  and  America  as  attacking  tbe  so-called  "decadent^*  school  (tfUttsratDre: 
TKc  Comedy  of  SentimeTU  (1895),  etc 

irOBDEHSKJOLD,  Adolf  Eric,  b.  Finland,  1832;  educated  at  Borgo  and  Hel- 
ringfors,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the  faculty  of  mathematics  and  physics  at  tlie 
latter  university,  but  removed  for  political  reasons  in  1855.  .  In  1858  he  liecame  state 
mineralogist  at  Stockliolm.  He  went  with  Torell  in  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  1859  and 
1861,  and  himself  led  expeditions  in  1864,  1868,  1872,  and  1875.  Tbe  expedition  of 
1668  resulted  in  accurately  flxhig  the  position  of  Spitzbergen.  In  1870  he  nude  a 
sdentiflc  exploration  of  Greenland.   His  most  important  expedition  was  undertaken  in 

1878,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  n.  polar  sea  from  the  moutb  of  the  Yenisei  e.  to 
Behring  strait.    He  left  Gothenburg  in  July.  1878,  and  reached  Tokohama  in  Sept., 

1879.  Nordenskjfild  believes  that  bis  last  voyage  has  demonstrated  that  communica- 
tion by  sea  for  commercial  purposes  may  easilv  be  hnd  between  Europe  and  the  Obi- 
Yenisei;  that  the  voyage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  the  Siberian  sea,  is  practi- 
cable, but  useless  to  commerce,  and  that  further  exploration  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  sea  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  can  be 
estaUished.    He  was  created  a  baron  in  1880. 

■OBDEBHXT,  a  small  island  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  lies  8  m.  off  the 
coast  of  East  Friesland,  and  forms  one  of  a  string  of  islands  that  line  tbat>coast  An^ 
About  4  sii.m. ;  petmanent  pop.  1770.   It  has  enjoyed,  since  l'^^i|^|:^^4j<®i@#4i^ 
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a  place  for  seirlMthing,  uid  In  the  Bummer  Muon  has  from  1600  to  2,000  vlslton.  The 
UtUe  viUage  at  the  w.  end  of  the  Island  has  a  very  tastefully  built  Coitvenaiumaiiaus,  130 
ft.  Ionic,   Trees  do  not  grow  here.   Fop.  about  2,000. 

SOBDHAVm,  a  flooriablng  t.  of  Pmsuan  Sazoay.  pleasantly  dtiiated  at  the  south* 
em  base  of  the  Baiz  mountains^  on  the  Zorga,  88  m.  n.n.w.  of  Erfurt.  The  surround- 
ing counby  is  very  fertile  in  com,  aad  in  the  Ticinity  conunences  the  Ootdem  Atu 
(golden  plain),  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Helme.  It  contains  a  gymnasium,  numer- 
ous churches,  one  of  which,  St  Blasius,  contains  two  pictures  by  Luke  Crsoach.  It  car- 
ries on  a  thriving  general  trade,  is  the  depot  from  which  the  Harz  mountains  are  sup- 
I^ed  with  necessaries,  and  has  most  extensive  di^Uerles  and  considerable  manufactures 
of  tobuxo,  snccoty,  chemicals,  cloth,  Icathn,  eta  Its  spirit  distilleries,  of  which  there 
an  00  inaUnoBt  oonstant  t^ienUon,  produce  annually  for  export  upwards  of  100,000 
hogsheads  of  com-brandy.   Pop.  '90,  26,852. 

KOBDEEIXEH,  Isaac,  fh.d.,  1809-42 ;  b.  Slemelsdorf,  Germany,  of  Jewish  par- 
ents. Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  at  a  Jewish  school,  be  entered  the 
grmnadumofWtlrzburg,  to  fit  himself,  by  the  study  of  theclaasics.  theology,  and  pbiloso- 
pay,  for  a  Jewish  public  teacher.  After  studying  two  years  at  the  symnaaium,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  university,  from  which,  in  1882,  he  went  to  the  muversity  of  Muuicb, 
taking  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1834.  Two  American  students  who  took  pri- 
vate lessons  of  him  in  1832  having  iniormed  him  that  there  were  favorable  openings  in 
America,  he  left  his  home  in  1885,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  was  appointed 
professor  of  Arabic  and  other  oriental  languages  and  acting  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  instructor  in 
the  Union  tbeoloelcal  seminary.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Hebrew  acholars  of 
modem  times.  He  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  Prof. 
Stuart.  On  his  way  to  this  country  he  began  the  preparation  of  a  Hebrew  gram- 
mar on  a  philosophic  basis.  In  1888  he  puoUshed  the  first  volume,  and  in  1841  the 
second.  Prof.  Alexander,  reviewing  it,  says,  "This  new  work  requires  no  painful 
effort  of  memory  to  keep  its  parts  in  order;  the  perusal  in  It  of  the  most  thorny  part  of 
Hebrew  grammar  opens  a  vista  superior  in  clearness,  extent,  and  beauty  to  that  exhib- 
ited by  any  other  writer.  Nothing  but  the  fear  of  beliuc  thought  to  deal  in  sweeping 
panegyric  prevents  our  speaking  in  the  highest  terms."  Borne  styles  it  "themost  elab- 
orate and  philosophical  Hebrew  grammar  In  the  En^^ish  language."  Besides  this  he 
published  A  Orammatieal  Ana]y»i$  of  Select  Portion*  of  Scripture,  or  a  Chratomaihy; 
jthe  PhMotophy  of  Eedena^,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Beelaiattea,  in  the 
Biblical  Bepo^ory.  He  contributed  other  valuable  articles  to  the  Biblical  SepotUory. 
He  left  also  the  following  works  in  manuscript:  A  Chaldee  and  Syriac  Orammar,  m 
Oennan;  AnMo  Gramme;  in  Oennan;  A  Larger  Ar^  Orammar,  in  English;  A 
TVansIMum  and  Expotition  of  the  BotA  <f  £Menaate$,  in  Oennan;  ffebrew  Omeordanee, 
Incomplete;  Phileloffioal  Mmoranda;  etc  Dr.  Nordheimer  continued  through  life  in 
the  Jewish  faith. 

mmKBHOT,  Chables  ;  bom  Pruasla,  1880 ;  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States  In  1886,  attended  school  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  the 
age  of  18.  He  shipped  In  the  U.  S.  navy  In  1844,  and  during  his  service  of  three  yearn 
made  a  voyage  around  the  world.  He  stayed  at  sea  till  1858,  finding  employment  in 
the  merchant,  whaling,  and  mackerel  fishery  service.  He  was  then  engaged  in  Hiila- 
delphla,  and  afterward  in  Indianapolis  in  a  newspaper  office.  From  1857  to  1861  he 
was  employed  bv  Harper  &  Brothers  in  an  editorial  ca[>acity,  and  from  1861  to  1871  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Jfeto  York  Etening  PotL  He  visited  California  in  1871.  and  on 
a  second  trip  In  1872  visited  the  Hawaiian  islands.  From  1874  till  1890  he  was  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  was  then  retired.  Among  the  books 
he  has  written  are  Man-of-War  lA/e ;  The  Atere/iant  Vessel;  Whaling  and  J^Aiwj  (1856) ; 
Stories  of  the  ittand  World;  Cape  Cod  and  Ml  Along  Shore  (1868);  California  for  Health, 
Pleasure,  and  Residence  ;  Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  (1874) ;  Polities 
for  Young  Americans  (1875);  The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States;  Ood  and  the 
FiUwe  Life  (1883);  Peninsular  Califamia  (1888).  Some  of  them  have  been  reprinted  in 
England  and  in  Germany. 

VOKDKOFDrO.    See  NorkkOfimo. 

VOKDinraZR',  a  t.  in  the  w.  of  Bnvaria,  is  situated  on  the  river  Eger.  44  m.  n.w.  of 
Augsburg  by  the  Munich  and  Nuremberg  railway.  It  has  a  Gothic  church,  with  a  high 
tower  and  fine  organ,  and  manufactures  of  Tyrolese  carpets,  linens,  and  woolens,  besides 
a  large  trade  in  ftathers.  Poji  '96,  8286.  Nordlingen  U  historically  intererting  as  the 
scene  of  several  battles,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  fou^t,  Sept.  6, 1884,  between 
84,000  Swedes,  under  count  Horn  and  duke  Bemhard  of  Baxe-Weimar,  and  46,000 
Imperialists  under  king  Ferdinand.  The  former  were  deftoted  with  the  loss  of  12,000 
Ulfed  and  wounded,  300  banneia  and  standards,  60  cannons,  and  several  thousand  pri»- 
onevH,  among  whom  was  Horn  himself. 

VOBX  is  a  snnd-bank  in  the  estuary  of  the  river  Thames,  4  m.  n.e.  of  SheenuH,  on 
Which  there  is  a  floating  llj^t,  called  the  Nore  light,  in  lat.  61°  iff  n..  long.  0*  48'  weat 
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The  name,  hoverer.  Is  more  commonly  lulled  to  the  portion  of  the  eatury  la  flu 
Tldni^  of  the  Nore  light  and  BsndbenlE. 

WKSmK,  a  CO.  In  e.  Uassachnsetts,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  Heseachosett*  bay; 
drained  by  the  Charles  and  Neponset  rivers;  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hatt- 
ford  and  the  New  England  raUrMds;  404  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  118,960,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  Is  diTersifled  and  billy,  and  much  of  it  hearily  wooded  with  ash, 
elm,  hickoTy,  oak,  and  other  timber  trees.  The  sod  Is  rocky,  but  fertile  In  many  por- 
tions, producing  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.  The  Qulncy  quarries  afford  excellent 
granite.  A  )ugfi  capital  is  invested  in  manufactures,  and  among  the  articles  made  are 
boots  and  shoes,  luither,  cotton,  woolen,  and  straw  goods,  foiled  and  rolled  Iron, 
carriages,  harness,  and  metal  wares.    Co.  seat,  Dedham. 

VORFOLK,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  adjoining  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  n.  and 
n.e.  by  Hampton  roads  and  Chesapeake  bay;  drained  by  Elisabeth  and  North  rivers  and 
Deep  creek ;  on  the  Atlantic  and  Danville,  the  Atlantic  Coast  line,  and  several  other  nil- 
rtMufs,  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal;  476  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  T7,036,  chiefly  of  American  birth, 
incl  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  heavily  wooded  with  cypress  and  other  trees. 
A  large  part  of  the  Dismal  swamp  lies  within  tliis  county.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  the 
principal  productions  are  Indian  oom,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes.  There  are  flour 
and  saw  mills,  and  manufactories  of  machlnny.  carriages,  cars,  and  metal  wares.  Co. 
seat,  Portsmouth. 

HOBTOIX,  a  ca  in  8.  Ontario,  Canada ;  bounded  on  the  s.  by  lake  Erie ;  drained 
tributaries  of  that  lake;  ^tuated  on  the  Canada  Soutliern  r^lroad;  685  sq.m. ;  pop.  lU, 
87.180  chiefly  English,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  Germans,  Scotch,  and  Iitah. 
liie  surface  is  mostly  even,  and  the  soil  fertile.    Co.  seat,  Bimcoe. 

VOBTOLK,  a  iaige  and  Important  maritime  co.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  n. 
and  n.e.  by  the  North  sea,  and  on  the  s.  by  tlie  county  of  Suffolk.  Area  1,808,440  . 
acres:  pop.  *91.  466,&16.  Its  coast-line,  extending  from  Yarmouth,  on  the  e.,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nen  in  the  Wash,  is  about  100  m.  in  length.  From  Yarmouth  to  Happis- 
burgh  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy ;  from  Happisburgh  to  Weyboume  it  is  skirted  by 
low  cliffs;  and  w.  of  Weyboume  to  the  entraace  to  the  Wash,  where  the  banks  are  in 
sreat  mrt  diy  at  low  water,  and  where  a  cooalderable  extent  of  land  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  (see  Wash),  it  is  low.  and  covered  with  saod  or  shingle.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  none  of  the  rising  grounds  being  considered  worthy 
of  being  called  hills.  The  princip^  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  tlie  Yare,  with  its  affluents  the 
Wensum  and  the  Wavener,  and  the  Bure.  Communication  is  kept  up  by  the  navigable 
rivers,  and  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  The  climate  is  affected  In  sprmg  particularty 
by  cold  n.e.  winds,  but  tlie  air  is  in  ^neral  dry  and  bealtliy.  The  sou  conaista  chiefly 
m  Ua^t  sands  and  loams,  and  comprises  a  great  e-xteot  of  land,  which  thon^  naturally 
not  fertile,  has  been  made  so  by  judicious  management.  The  agriculture  o7  the  county 
Is  in  an  advanced  condition,  and  all  the  usual  crops  are  extensively  grown;  while  tliat 
of  barley  is  especially  celebrated.  Half  the  acreage  is  devoted  to  rearing  food  for  catUe, 
and  thus  the  necessary  supply  of  manure  is  secured.  Qeeae  and  turkeys  are  extensively' 
reared  for  the  London  market.    The  capital  is  Norwich. 

VOBTOLK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Norfolk  co.,  Va.,  on  the  Elizabeth  river,  an 
arm  of  Chesapeake  bay,  18  miles  from  Fort  Monroe,  and  about  100  miles  s.e.  of  Rich- 
mond, Is  with  Portsmouth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  largest  naval  station  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  the  second  city  In  Virginia.  It  bctcame  a  Iwrooffh  in  1786,  and  a 
city  in  1840;  in  1776  was  burned  by  the  order  of  liord  Dunmore.  Dura^  the  early  part 
of  the  civil  war  it  was  the  chief  naval  depot  of  the  confederacy,  and  was  not  abandoned 
till  May  3d,  1862.   The  city  is  irregularly  built,  on  low  ground,  but  contains  some  fine 

C'  lie  buildings.  It  is  connected  by  steamer  with  European  ports  and  with  New  York, 
ton,  Philadelphia  and  Richmond,  1b  entered  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  Norfolk 
and  Southern,  Norfolk  and  Vln^nia  Beach,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  other  railroads. 
The  Dismal  Swamp  and  the  AJbemarle  and  Chesapeake  canals  afford  additionij  com- 
munication with  inland  towns.  The  harbor  is  large  and  deep  and  well  defmded.  It 
contains  a  city  park  of  114  acres;  U.  S.  custom-honse;  U.  S.  naval  hospital;  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  hospital;  retreat  for  the  sick  (Prot.);  public  library;  high  school;  Leach-Wood 
seminaiy;  Norfolk  academy;  Norfolk  mission  college  (Pres.);  Phillips-West  school  for 
girls;  Norfolk  college  for  young  ladles;  and  separate  graded  schools  for  white  and 
colored  children.  The  city  owns  a  waterworks  plant  on  the  Holly  system,  and  has  good 
sewerage,  gas  and  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  sevual  national  and  state 
banks,  about  20  churches,  and  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  It  has  important  manu- 
factories, and  a  large  trade  in  vogetables,  frutt,  ofstera,  peanuts,  cotton,  grain,  cattle, 
himber,  and  coal.   Pop.  '90, 34,871. 

XKBfOLK,  Ddkk  of.   See  Howard. 

VCKBTOLX  ISLAin)  lies  In  the  Pacific  ocean,  1200  m.  e.n.e.  of  Sydney  In  Australia,  In 
lat.  29°  4'  B.,  and  lone.  168^  e.  Length,  6  m.;  breadth,  2}  m.;  area,  131  »!•  >»•  I* 
is  the  largest  of  a  smaller  cluster  of  ifilands,  comprising  Norfolk,  Nepean,  and  I%tIIp 
Islands,  together  with  several  rocky  islets.  The  coasts  are  high  and  steep,  and  the  sur- 
face generally  uneven,  risins  In  Momit  Pitt  to  upwards  of  1000  ft.  in  height.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  well  watered,  and  the  climate  healthy.  In  1625  Norfolk  Island  was  made  a 
penal  settlement  by  the  British  government  for  the  worst  class  of  convicts  sent  out  to  New 
South  Wales;  but  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  and  the  estobQt^goti^was^Evo^n^qpJn 
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Norfolk. 
Nomuu. 


1865.  In  1866  the  inhabltaats  of  FltaUm  Island  (q.  t.)— 194  in  nnmber,  descendants  of 
ttie  mutineers  of  the  Bountji—wan  transferred  hither  by  the  British  goremment.  In 
18Dlthepop.va8  788. 

HO'BICALM.   See  Alps. 

■OK'XOUIC,  a  province  of  the  lionma  empire,  corresponding  to  Bavaria  and  other 
parts  of  the  Austro-IIungarian  empire;  bounded  d.  hy  the  Danube,  e.  and  s.  by  Panno- 
nia;  also  s.  hy  Illjricum  and  cisalpine  Oaul;  w.  by  Vindelida.  The  region  is  moua- 
tainous,  tlie  Koric  Alps  stretching  through  the  center  of  the  province;  the  chief  rivers 
were  (Enus  (modern  Inn),  Dravas  (Drave),  and  Uurius  (Mur).  The  chief  town  was 
Noreia,  mentioned  by  Ceesar  in  his  commentaries.  Tlie  province  was  subdued  by  the 
generals  of  Augustus  about  18  b.0.  The  Romans  obtained  iron  and  salt  from  the  region, 
and,  it  is  said,  gold. 

HO'BITO  is  tlie  name  assigned  by  Bvanberg  to  a  metal,  whose  earth  (or  oxide)  is  asso- 
ciated with  zirconia  in  certain  varieties  of  the  mineral  zircon.  Its  existence  is  not  as  yet 
definitely  established. . 

HOBXAIi  SCHOOLS,  institutions  where  teachers  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
their  pr^esstonand  trained  in  the  practice  of  it.  The  name  of  normal  school  is  of  French 
origin  (Eetdc  ^formaie,  from  Lat.-n0rma.  a  rule  or  model),  and  is  that  generally  used  In 
Scotland;  sucb  institutions,  inEogtand,  are  ctftener called,  "training collies; "and  in 
Gemumy  "seminaries.*'  There  nave  been  established  In  Great  Britain,  America, 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  schools  In  which  the  principles  of  teaching  form 
tb»  subject  of  study,  and  In  which  model  specimens  of  the  art  are  given.  ItaW,  and 
even  Russia,  are  foUowlng  In  the  wake  of  tne  ODuntries  named.  These  schools  also 
afford  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  elementary 
schools.  The  only  normal  school  for  training  the  higher  class  of  teachers  for  colleges 
ftnd  academies  exists  in  Paria. 

One  of  the  earliest.  If  not  the  earliest,  normal  school  In  Great  Britain  was  the  sessional 
school  of  Edinburgh  (1830),  afterwards  developed  into  the  "general  assembly's  normal 
Institution."  The  first  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  in  England  was  that  of  the  Batter- 
sea  Training  College,  instituted  by  Mr,,  afterward  sir  J.  P.  E.  Shuttteworth  and  Mr. 
Tuftnell.  Sir  J.  P.  E.  Bhuttleworth  subsequently,  acting  as  secretary  to  the  committee 
of  privy  council  on  education,  suggested  measures  whichliave  resulted  in  the  institution 
of  about  fifty  colleges  for  the  truining  of  teachers  in  Great  Britain  in  connection  with 
tlie  Established  and  Dissenting  churches.  These  turn  out  hundreds  of  mate  and  female 
teachers  annually,  who  having,  after  a  two  years'  course  of  training,  received  government 
certificates  of  merit,  become  teachers.  The  establishment  of  these  schools  in  the  United 
States  is  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  snggestlon  by  Prof.  Denison  Olmsted  in  an  oration  delivered 
Id  New  Haven.  Conn..  In  1816,  and  to  various  recommendations  in  the  official  messages 
of  De  Witt  Clinton  while  governor  of  New  York.  In  1888  a  gentleman  in  Massacliu- 
setts,  Mr.  Edmund  Dwight,  offered  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  a  school 
00  condition  that  the  state  would  appropriate  an  equal  amount.  This  was  accepted,  and 
the  first  school  was  established  at  Lexington  in  July,  1889.  Others  soon  came  into  exist- 
ence  In  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  ;  and  now  nearly  every  state  in  the  union  has  one 
or  more  either  sustained  by  a  county,  city,  or  the  state  itself .  In  1888  the  tot^  number  of 
these  public  normal  schools  reporting  was  188,  the  number  of 'instructors  connected  with 
them  was  1189,  and  the  students,  82,314.  They  usually  embrace  the  model  or  pattern  school 
together  with  the  academioU  features  of  the  ordinary  school.  The  conditions  of  admis- 
sion are  about  the  same  in  eacli,  and  require  that  the  candidate  be  not  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  that  lie  be  able  to  pa.ts  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  English  grammar.  He  must  also  intend  to  teaciL 
after  graduating  during  a  certain  specified  time.  The  courses  of  study  are  principally 
limited  to  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  ti^ther  with  a  thor- 
ough theoretical  and  practical  preparation  for  tbe  special  duties  of  a  teacher.  In  some 
of  the  schools,  however  tlie  classics  and  modem  languages  are  taueht.  In  the  accounts 
of  the  various  states  mention  will  be  found  of  these  schools  individuallv. 

HOSKAK,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Minn.,  on  Red  river,  formed  1881 ;  1440  8q.m. ;  pop.  '90, 
10,618.    It  la  drained  by  Marsh  river.    Co.  seat,  Ada. 

KOBICAN,  Henrt,  b.  Leicester,  England,  Sept.  10,  1868;  graduated  from  Harvard 
university  and  studied  at  Leipzig  university;  for  some  years  on  the  Pall  Mall  OazeUe,  and 
later  became  associate  editor  of  the  Diily  chronicle.  Has  traveled  through  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Japan,  China,  Sit>eria,  Korea,  Siam,  the  Malay  PeninsiUa  and  Egypt. 
He  has  published  An  Acmuid  of  the  Harvard  (fircdc  Play  (1881);  Ths  Real  Japan  {^2); 
The  Pemlesand  Polities  of  the  Fur  Eatt  (1895);  and  The  hear  EaM  and  ShOchettmd  Studies 
in  the  Salkant  (1887). 

HOXUAS  AXOHITEOTUXE.  As  ita  name  implies,  this  style  was  ori^nated  and  chiefly 
used  by  the  Normans.  Soon  after  their  conquest  of  the  nqrth  of  Fiunce,  they  began  to 
erect  churclies  and  cathedrals  in  memory  of  their  victories.  Tlieir  conquests  supplied 
them  with  the  means  for  making  these  large  edifices.  They  were  not  contented  with  tlie 
small  churches  then  common  in  France,  but  desired  to  erect  monuments  woriby  of  theii 
great  conquests.  They  accordingly  expanded  the  dimensions,  while  to  a  great  extent 
ret^ning  the  style  of  the  buildincs  they  found  in  France.  Tliey  seem  also  to  have  bat 
lowed  some  of  their  ideas  from  the  Rhine.   See  Gothic  AncuiTECTunjEj  tizea  by  VnOO 
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The  leading  cbftracteristics  of  their  style  were  size  and  massiveness.  They  adopted 
the  old  Latin  plao  (derived  from  the  Basuica)  of  central  and  side  aisles;  aod  at  the  east 
end,  Ihey^  InTariably  placed  a  semiciicular  apse.  They  seized  on  the  tower  as  a  distinguish- 
ing feature,  and  developed  It  as  their  style  progressed.  The  ornaments  are  simple  and 
of  great  variety;  but  the  moat  common  and  distinctive  are  the  zigzag,  billet,  cnevroD, 
n^-hmd,  etc.  The  windows  and  doors  are  simple,  with  semicircular  arched  heads— 
the  former  withoul  tracery.  The  tympanum  of  the  door-arch  is  occasionally  filled  with 
sculpture. 

The  nave  arches  are  carried  sometimes  on  rfngle  pillare,  but  more  frequently,  especi- 
ally as  the  style  advanced,  on  piers  with  shafts.  The  shafts  are  almost  always  recessed 
in  nooks  (or  "  nook  shafts").  Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  buildings,  the  architects 
were  unable  at  first  to  vault  the  main  aisle,  which,  accordingly,  bad  usually  a  wooden 
roof,  the  side  aisles  only  being  vaulted. 

The  masonry  is  rude;  uie  joints  being  targe,  and  the  stones  generallv  unhewn. 
The  style  prev^ed  from  about  tne  beginning  of  the  10th  c,  till  the  death  of  William  the 
conqueror,  near  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  There  are  many  examples  in  Normandy, 
the  churches  at  Caen  being  well-known  building  of  the  date  of  William. 

This  style  of  architecture  was  brought  into  England  by  the  Normans  at  the  conquest. 
1066.  They  there  extended  the  scale  of  the  buildtngs,  as  they  had  done  in  Nonnandr, 
preserving,  however,  many  local  peculbuities  of  tiie  Saxon  style,  which  tb»y  found  in 
the  countiT.  The  chapel  in  the  white  tower  of  the  tower  ot  Loudon  is  tne  earliest 
example  of  pure  Norman  work  in  England.  There  are,  however,  many  buildings,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  which  date  from  before  the  end  of  the  12th  c,  when  the 
pointed  stvie  began  to  be  used.  Durham,  LindLsforne,  Canterbury,  Dunfermline  are 
partially  Norman,  besides  many  other  churches  and  castles.  The  Anglo-Norman  is 
heavier  than  the  French-Norman,  the  cylindrical  nave  piers  of  the  above  buildings  being 
much  more  massive  than  those  of  French  works.  To  relieve  this  heaviness,  the  chev- 
ron, spiral,  and  ottier  grooviogs  were  cut  In  the  pieis.  The  mouldings  and  forms  of 
doors,  windows,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  those  of  Normandy.  There  is  one  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  the  plans  of  the  early  Norman  churches  in  tne  two  countries:  in  France,  the 
apse  at  the  east  end  is  always  semicircular;  in  England,  this  form  was  gradually  givni 
up;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  style,  the  square  east  end  was  universally  adopted. 

HOBKAHBT,  CoNSTANTiNfl;  Hekrt  FklFFB,  Marquis  of,  1797-186S,  b.  England ; 
son  of  the  first  earl  Mulgrave.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  and 
returned  to  parliament  for  Scarborough  in  1818.  He  acted  with  the  liberals,  though  his 
&milyhad  always  been  tones;  his  first  speech  was  in  favor  of  the  political  clfdms  of  the 
Soman  Catholics,  and  his  second  advocated  lord  John  Russell's  proposals  for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  He  left  parliament,  whicli  he  re-entered  after  a  residence  of  two  years 
in  Italy.    While  in  the  commons,  he  secired  the  abolition  of  the  sinecure  oflSce  of  joint 

{)08tmaBter-generaI,  and  advocated  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  io  the  great  manufactur- 
Dg  towns.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1881,  and  soon  after  was  made  governor  of 
Jamaica,  where  he  successfully  executed  the  act  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and 
suppressed  without  loss  of  life  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  Returning  to  England,  he  suc- 
ceeded the  earl  of  Carlisle  as  lord  privy  seal  in  18S4.  He  was  lord-lientenant  of  Ireland, 
188Sh-S9,  displaying  an  impartiality  which  won  the  approbation  of  O'Connell  himself- 
He  was  made  a  marquis  at  the  coronation  of  Victoria,  and  was  colonial  secretary  for  s 
short  time  in  1839,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  home  department,  where  be  remained 
till  18U.  From  1846  to  1852,  he  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  France,  and  from  1854  to  18B8, 
to  Florence.  He  published  A  Ycfr  qf  Revolution  (1857),  containing  his  personal  observa- 
tions at  Paris,  and  a  number  of  novels,  including  UalUda^  Ya  aM  No,  and  TTu  Cimtnut. 

HOBXAKST  (Ft.  Normandte),  formerly  a  province  in  the  north  of  France,  bordering 
on  the  English  channel;  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Seine-Inferieure,  Eur«v 
Orne,  Calvados,  and  Manche.  It  is  in  general  a  very  fertile,  riohly-cultivated  land, 
resembling  a  garden  m  many  districts.  Its  chief  aEricultural  products  are  com,  flax, 
and  fruits  {from  which  cider  is  largely  made);  its  fisheries  and  manufactures  of  great 
Importance,  and  Its  horses  the  hesl  in  the  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most 
^rt  descendants  of  the  old  Normans,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  their  splendid  ancestors. 
They  are  intelli^nt,  strongly  built,  and  of  a  noble  and  energetic  character;  warm- 
hearted and  patnotlc,  they  produce  the  boldest  sailors,  the  most  skillful  fishermen,  agri- 
culturists, cattle-rearers,  and  gardeners  in  all  France.  In  the  north-eastern  aod  more 
level  pan  (formerly  Upper  Noimandy),  the  principal  towns  are  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Havre- 
de-Grace,  Harfleur,  Honfleur,  Lisicux,  Evreux,  Yvetot;  in  the  south-western  and  hillj 
part  {Lower  Normandy),  the  principal  towns  are  Caen,  Falaise,  Sl-Lo,  Bayeux,  Coutance^ 
Avrancbes,  Granville,  Alen^on,  Cherbourg,  and  Mont-8t-Michel. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  country  bore  the  name  of  QaUia  Lugdunentia  Jl. 
Under  the  Frankish  monarchs  it  formed  a  part  of  Neustria,  and  was  first  culled  Normandy 
after  Charles  the  simple.  In  912,  had  given  it  to  Rolf  or  Itollo,  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Norse  rovers  (see  Noumaks),  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  posterity  as  a  fief  of  the  French 
crown.  From  Rolf  (baptized  into  Christianity  under  the  name  of  Robert)  and  Gisela, 
the  daughter  of  Charles,  sprung  the  latter  dukes  of  Nonnandy,  of  whom  Richard  L, 
grandson  of  Rolf,  vigorously  maintained  his  authority  against  his  liege  lords,  Louis  IV. 
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ud  Lothaire.  William  II..  sod  of  Robert  11.,  became  duke  of  Normandy  In  1086 ;  and 
in  1060,  established  a  Kormsti  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England  (see  Williak  the  Con- 
queror), thereby  politically  unitiog  Normandy  with  the  latter  country.  In  1077  hia 
eldest  SOD,  Robert,  wrested  Normandy  from  him,  but  it  was  again  united  to  Eurland 
under  Henry  I.  in  1105.  With  this  monarch,  Rolfs  male  line  became  extinct.  Henry 
II.,  the  son  of  Henry  I.'s  daughter,  Matilda,  after  the  death  of  Stephen  of  Blois, 
obtained  in  1154  the  goTemment  of  En^nd  and  Normandy ;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  son, 
John  Lackland,  it  was  conquered  by  Philippe  Auguste  (1208-04).  It  remtuned  a  pop 
tion  of  the  French  monarchy  for  more  than  SiOO  years;  but  after  the  battle  of  Agin  court 
(1415)  it  was  Teconqueied  by  the  Entdish.  who  held  it  till  1449.  when  It  was  flnallf 
wrested  from  thorn  by  ChBrles  VH  See  Uqnet's  HUtofie  de  la  Normandie  (1886);  Pat 
grave's  History  ofHarmandy  and  of  Sngkmd  (1861-04). 

VOBKAflDT,  CusTOHABT  La.w  of  ^r.  Cimtumier  ds  NormaruUe).  The  ancient  pro- 
Tinces  of  France  were  governed  principally  by  a  system  of  laws  called  Coutumet,  which 
had  origioated  in  local  usages,  and  been  in  the  course  of  time  reduced  to  writhig  and 
formally  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign.  Coutume  was  distinguished  both  from  loi,  wliich 
originated  witli  the  king,  and  from  u»,  or  usage  not  reduced  to  writiog.  Of  the  codes 
of  customary  law,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  fomouB  was  tlie  Coutumier  de  Normandie. 
It  was  divided  into  the  ancient  and  modern  custom.  The  former  was  first  reduced  to  a 
written  form,  in  1328  under  8t.  Louis;  the  latter  was  the  ancient  eoutumter,  modified 
and  reformed  in  1685  by  commissioners  appointed  bv  Henry  III.,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  nobility,  cletgy,  and  people  of  Noimandy.  The  ancient  cou- 
tumier treats  principally  of  the  duties  of  the  judicial  officers,  the  proceedings  in  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  and  the  riglits  and  obligations  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  dukea  of  Nor- 
mandv,  the  feudal  lords,  and  the  people.  In  the  modem  coutumier  are  minute  regulations 
regaraine  the  transmission  of  property  by  will  and  inheritance.  Eacli  of  the  23  vicomtes, 
into  which  Normandy  was  divided,  had  a  different  mode  of  devising  real  property. 
The  law  by  which  the  Ctianoel  islands  are  still  governed  is  based  on  the  customary  law 
of  Normandy.  The  chief  judge  in  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Aldemey  retains  the  Norman 
name  of  bailli  or  bailiff,  and  liis  authority  is  much  the  same  as  that  ofllcer  possessed 
under  the  Norman  law.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  remnants  of  the  oouiumur  still 
subsisting  in  the  Channel  Islands  Is  the  Clameur  de  Haro.  Any  one  who  considers  that 
his  rights  of  property  are  infringed,  protests  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  calling 
out  three  times  "  Haro"  (said  to  be  a  way  of  invoking  duke  Rollo,  noted  for  bis  justice), 
summons  the  trespasser  to  desist.  He  then  applies  to  the  authorities,  relating  wliat  be 
has  done,  aiid  proceeds  to  the  record  office,  where  note  is  taken  of  the  circumstauoes; 
*ll  which  ceremonial  must  be  gone  through  before  bringing  an  action  of  trespass.  The 
decision  Is  generally  referred  to  une  vue  Mjuttiee,  and  the  foung  part;  Is  subjected  to  a 
fine,  and  liable  in  coats:  he  had  formerly  abo  to  undergo  un  regard  deehdteau,  or  tweaty- 
four  hours'  Imprisonment,  for  having  implored  the  aid  of  the  prince  without  cause. 

VntlUH-nonnU,  Wn-HEUim,  a  vlollnlat  of  reputation  upon  the  continent  and 
in  England,  b.  at  Briinn  in  Moravia,  where  her  father  was  organist  of  the  cathedral, 

1840.  She  became  a  pnpil  of  Jansa,  and  made  her  first  appearance  at  Vienna,  In  1640. 
In  1849  she  went  to  London  to  play  at  the  Philharmonic  in  one  of  De  Beriot's  concerts. 
She  then  returned  to  the  continent  and  passed  several  years  traveling  as  an  artiste, 
chiefly  In  Russia.  In  1804  she  visited  Rtria  and  played  with  great  success  at  the 
Fasdeloup  concerts,  the  Conservatoire,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  same  year  she  was 
married  to  Ludwig  Norman,  a  Swedish  musician.  She  returned  to  London  in  1809t 
again  taking  part  In  the  Philharmonic;  In  the  winter  following  she  took  the  first  violin 
at  tlie  Monday  Popular  Concerts;  and,  1888,  married  sir  Charles  Halle. 

HOBKAH'TBSKOH.  The  well-known  "oalhs  of  Strasburg"  a.d.  843,  though  by 
no  means  showhig  any  pronounced  dialects,  are  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  Romance 
languages  when  the  Northmen  first  began  their  incursions  into  France.  Rollo  <Hrolf , 
whether  contracted  for  H&rulf,  Hraudulf,  or  Hroarulf,  that  is,  liigh,  red,  or  fierce  wolf, 
Is  hard  to  say)  received  Neustria  us  a  fief  in  01 1.  The  number  of  nis  men  was  evidently 
much  exaggerated  by  the  monkish  dironiclers  of  the  time,  and  thousdi  the  Saxons  had 
long  posae^l  settlements  there,  though  there  had  once  been  a  ruling  Frank  population, 
ana  though  the  Northmen  must,  in  their  usual  fashion,  have  continued  a  aesultory 
immigration  for  years,  yet  the  proportion  of  Teutonic  words  (except  sea-terms)  is  little 
larger  than  in  the  otlier  Langueaoil  dialects,  and  by  the  third  generation,  except  at 
^yeux,  only  Norman  French  was  in  general  use.  The  northern  Romance,  or  langue 
d'oil,  ultimately  counts  five  dialects,  Walloon,  Picard,  Normand,  B^nkfes,  Bourgoin. 
The  fifth  of  these  is  the  parent  of  modem  French,  yet,  until  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
fVancIs  I.,  there  is,  from  the  modem  point  of  view,  no  French  language.  Each  man 
writes  his  own  patois,  and  it  follows,  m>m  varying  influences  and  successive  dynasties, 
that  French,  the  ultimate  survivor,  will  contain  a  certain  admixtureof  other  dialects.  It 
happens  that  many  of  the  Normand  peculiarities  have  appeared  in  modem  French,  and  this 
it  is  which  gives  a  certain  color  to  those  works  which  institute  comparison  between  English 
and  modern  French,  a  process  applicable  to  a  certmn  number  of  technical  and  scientific 
words  which,  in  truth,  are  neither  IVench  nor  English,  haidly  even  Latin.  The  rule  of 
transformation  trom  Lathi  to  any  neo-Latin  dialect  is.  the  accented  syllable  (tonic)  is 
preserved,  unaccented  syllables  (toneless)  are  dropped  or  contracted;  precession  la 
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applied  sparingly,  but  later  generation  of  secondary  mutes  t^ee  place  throughout. 
Vowels  undergo  changes  which  vary  with  the  dialects.  The  only  apparent  exceptions 
to  these  rules  are  formed,  not  from  the  Latin,  but  from  a  rustic  word,  usually  deriTative, 
and  with  its  accent  con«epondlng  to  the  Fiench.  The  InQietioa  of  Nominn-Frendi 
upon  English,  little  in  the  13th  c.  becomes  overbearing  in  the  ISth.  From  1280 
to  1380  at  least  one-seventh  of  the  Teutonic  words  are  loet,  iiu:ludlnff  the  power  of  com- 
pounding. The  f(ape  are  filled  by  French  importations.  In  ezaroining  Norman-French 
from  the  atand-pomt  of  its  bearing  on  English,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  direct  our 
attention  to  this  century,  to  the  spelling  and  form  of  Norman  words  at  that  time;  the 
changes  in  English  since  are  simply  these :  The  Norman  accent,  already  called  identical 
with  the  Latin,  is,  in  two-syllabled  words,  on  the  first,  if  the  word  is  female  (poetically 
speaking),  on  the  second  if  male.  The  English  throws  back  (and  the  proceus  was  evi- 
dentlr  only  half  finished  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare)  this  accent  to  the  first  syllable, and 
it  Is  tinis  retrocession  which  makes  it  difflciUt  to  distinguish  between  n  modem  and  hybrid 
word  from  the  French,  and  an  old  thougli  wrongly  accented  word  from  the  Norman. 
We  have,  besides,  applied  a  cumbrous  and  arbitrary  system  to  indicate  secondary  mutes, 
notably  g  andj,  and  have,  under  the  influence  of  the  pedants  of  the  17th  c,  restored 
many  letters,  dropped  or  contracted  in  passing  from  Latin  to  Norman.  These  are  tho 
rules  of  chanse  from  Latin  to  old  French,  most  examples  being  either  Normand  or 
Franks  0a  cw  fiance);  the  particular  distinctions  for  Norman  wQl  follow: 

/.  Toneless  Syllables  after  tha  Accent, 
a.  Paroxytons^-diaappear— frdctus— fruici;  ddmnum — dam;  — or  change  to  mute  e; 
Tosa — ^rose;  granum — ^graine — ^grain,  b.  Proparoxytons:— contract — (ingulus — angi'lus 
— angle.  Both  syllabi  become  e  mute;  d6miua — dom'ne— dame;  or  disappear 
entirely;  d6minuB--dom — Eng.  dan.  (Biaspbemus,  in  lingua  Rustica  bli^hemus, 
blasme,  Eng.  blame.  Enc&ustum,  pronounced  like  Greek  egkauston,  enque — Eng.  ink, 
Vt.  encre.)  e.  Formative  terminations,  two-ayllabled  and  toneless:  ieus — iea — Icum; 
i  drops,  c  precessed— f&brica— farge  and  forge;  gr&nlca^granche,  grange;  dtietu,  con- 
tracted first  intoatge—miss&ticus— message:  leiu—iea—ieum—e  mute — pdblicua— pople, 
notpubHc;  schoUsticua — escolaatre,  scollard.  Termination  wholly  dropped:  l^us— bio 
or  lay  (b&rica,  Fr.  Or.  b6ris,  barge,  modem  barque;  phant&sticus,  fautasche,  mod.  fan* 
tasque).  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  liturgical  words  or  technical:  lcu$,  i  loog  =  ieot 
i;  lea  =  ic — amumt,  amic,  ami;  \cem — i  drops,  e  is  softened  or  precessed — punticem, 

rince,  paunch;  ieent—i  long  =  u,  me.  uiAe— comicem,  corniche;  idus,  Mis.  Ida. 
drops,  d  final  should  be  <— v&pldus,  fade;  viridis,  vert.  Without  final  p&Uidus, 
palle,  pale;  'Uia,  iioa,  Ua.  Contraction— iquila,  aigle,  eagle;  litilis,  utle,  not  udle;  U»  = 
tl — avnlis,  April;  gentiUs,  gentil,  genteel;  Ulut,  iUa,  iuum.  Dropping  of  v,  and  con- 
traction— tabula,  table,  etc.  Vocalization  of  the  consonant:  bajulus,  bail;  m&cula, 
mail;  dculut,  ictUm,  uetdua — trab&culum,  travail,  travel.  Change  of  I  to  r:  Reflex 
action  of  u  in  the  penult;  rigiila,  ricule,  rule;  dtiis,  6  drops,  U  =.  tr  in  French,  but 
remains  in  English — ap6stolus,  apostle,  Fr.  apdtre;  irntM,  i  drops,  final  e  mute— d^mos, 
disme,  dime;  inu»,  Inem,  As  before,  and  u  drops — flsinus,  asne.  Eng.  ass;  n  cbangea 
to  ffl— consuettidinem,  coustume;  »  changes  to  r--c6phinus,  coffre;  n  drops — im&ginem, 
image;  irem,  etc.,  brem,  firo — cucdmerem,  cucumbre,  Fr.  concombre;  item,  etc.; 
<  drops— cuciSrUta,  goouids,  gourd.  Without  e  mute:  paepdsilus,  prevost.  (Spfritus, 
made  In  Norman  espri,  though  in  Fr.  esprit,  which  is  contrary  to  rule.  The  English 
word  is  later.)  ju«,  ios  (a.  nm.).  The  short  vowel  becomes^,  or  cA— caliimnia,  calonge, 
challenge.  The  vowel  becomes  liqii:d  in  Fr.,  but  not  in  Eng. :  fijliuum,  loil,  Fr.  feuiUe. 
Beflex  action  of  the  vowel  when  dropped:  ing&iium,  engein,  engine.  Yowd  diaap* 
pears:  f&cies,  face,  etc. 

Note  an  exception:  Alow-Latin  termination,  la,  which,  especially  in  LaDgnedoc,  serves 
as  a  derivative,  and  is  applied  to  a  bastard  Latin  form,  itself  denved  from  a  neo-Latin 
word.*  Such  are:  compaing,  compagnle,  company;  jalos,  Jalousie,  jealousr,  etc. 
Strengthened  by  r,  it  applies  even  to  words  derived  from  the  Teutonic,  viz.,  daddha,; 
old  Eng.  to  flyte,  flatter,  to  flatter.  And  from  this  came  our  true  English  geographi' 
cal  forms  in  y,  Itdly,  Araby,  etc.  Verbs  in  Ire. — When  the  i  drops  they  become  verbs 
of  the  French  conjugation  in  re;  so  they  were,  but  after  the  invention  of  the  third  in 
otr  they  were,  owing  1o  a  too  close  juxtaposition  of  consonants,  changed  to  others. 
Thus,  empreindre,  to  imprint,  is  in  mod.  Fr.  ^primer.  But  as  most  Norman  verbs  are 
changed  to  English  by  the  summary  process  of  chopping  off  thdr  tails,  Uttie  shows  of  the 
old  &rms  in  our  language.  Bnt  some  mistaken  traneformatioos  J  ire  can  still  be  dis- 
cerned: morCre,  muevre,  to  more;  placSre,  plalser,  to  please. 

n. — ToTUless  SyUai^ai  before  the  Accent, 
a.  Immediately  before,  they  persist:  cordna,  couronue.  legfilis,  l&l,  loyal.  Excep- 
tion: thferiaca,  triacle,  treacle.  When  a  consonant  drops,  and  two  vowels  touch,  they  are 
contracted :  aetfiticum.  eage,  age,  or  fused:  mag^ster,  maestre,  master;  but  if  the  syllable 
begins  with  a  vowel,  it  is  often  dropped:  arunculus,  oncle;  but  if  not  initial,  the  short 
vowel  immediately  before  the  tone  vowel  drops:  bonit&tem,  Irantfi,  bounty.  If  tlie  vowel 
is  long  it  generally  persists:  labOrdre,  labourer,  latwr.  A.  Unaccented  sylkblea  not  Inuufr 
diately  preceding  uie  tone:  dominicfiUa.  doncele,  donzel. 
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If  toneless,  they  are  treated  without  method  Iq  spelling;  hut  If  accented,  a  continues, 
B&ccus,  sack;  even  if  a  toneless  vowel  has  dropped:  at(i)cu8,  ab(i)li8  =  age,  able,  etc.. 
grace,  Rtitia.  The  vowels  of  the  Norman,  whether  influenced  or  not  by  the  nasality  and 
burr  of  the  Norsk,  show  a  constant  tendency  to  too  great  broadness  and  too  great  fine- 
ness, as  compared  with  a  standard  appFoaching  the  Latin,  and  this  standard  is  best 
furnished  by  modern  Eogliah  spelliag,  when  that  renuirkable  system  has  been  left  to 
Itself.  The  Norman  changes  will  be  recognized  on  sirht  as  characteristic  of  old,  nota- 
bly from  Chaucer  to  Heywood,  English,  or  of  provincialisms  still  current,  even  in 
America.  Norman  a  is  Danish  d,  Gothic  au,  I^gUsh  ato;  grand,  sometimes  spelled 
graunt;  but  when  followed  by  gutturals  or  nasals,  French  turns  a  to  ai:  p&cem,  pais. 
This  a*'  la  in  Norman  a  diphthong,  often  represented  by  a«,-  and  the  Irish  pronunciation 
of  Enclish  peace  is  of  course  omy  Efiglish  of  Spenser^  time,  and  rightly  descends  from 
It;  ai  m  mountidn  is  rightly  placed  in  French  to  Montaigne's  time,  and  marks  the  vowel 
aa  short.  Norman  varies  between  al  =  at,  aa  in  p(^terui,  or  al=  aul,  I  becoming  silent, 
which  is  modern  French,  but  the  a  is  always  very  long.  Phantasma,  faotdme,  Eng. 
phantom  (I),  is  a  true  Norman  broad  a;  but  we  say  tax,  while  the  French  is  stUl  taux. 
Most  short  vowels  are  liquefied  in  Normun,  just  as  in  Icelandic;  thus  short  a  in  cAput, 
chapt,  chief,  aod  even  loug,  gravis,  gmcf,  grief.  These  are,  as  compared  with  Norman 
or  French,  so  few  in  EnglSli  tluil  it  would  seem  a  late  introduction  with  us.  £  is  in 
French  ndsed  in  pronunciation,  but  in  English  persists:  festum,  feste,  feast;  d  final  is 
often  replaced  by  tan,  mcftl.  eatt;  e  befcoe  a  dental  fiuctuated  betweoi  a,  pronounced  as 
ai  in  alnight,  and  ot,  pronounced  In  Nonnan  like  oj/  ia  boy.  This  stnwgle  continues 
in  modern  French,  but  there  is  Httle  trace  of  it  in  English:  peusum,  pois,  ^>r.  and  Eng. 
peiz  (averdupeiz  is  etymologically  correct);  beres,  boir.  Nor,  and  Eng.  hfdr;  but  monfit^ 

monoie,  old  Fr.  and  Nor. ;  monnide,  mod.  Fr.  =  Ene,  money.  verbs  of  modem 

conjugation:  poenitere,  i-cpentir,  repent;  and  in  Kn^^lsh  varies  in  rac&nus,  raidn. 

Exceptions:  s€bum,  soef,  suet,  ^is  liquidized:  relevo,  relieve,  relief;  but  not  in  tenerum, 
tendre,  tender.  E  touic  is  liquidized:  sMia,  siege,  sled,  seat,  and  equals  i;  pr€tium,  priz, 
price,  /usually  becomes  e — crista,  creste,  crest;  but  remains  before  nasals — slmplicem, 
simple,  dignor,  daigner,  deign: — tsc  becomes  <?m — turchisca,  turquois,  turquoise:  i  keeps 
in— 4cu8,  flque,  flp.  i  becomes  ot,  =  Eng.  S  or  i — picem,  poix,  peix,  pitch,  i>lico,  plier, 
ploier,  ply:  i  or  i  in  ceitain  cases— invidia,  envie,  envy.  0  generaUy  pernsts:  costa, 
coste,  corselet,  couet,  cutlet;  but  cognitus,  coiote,  quaint.  YuiatlonB  from  trf  to  ou.  but 
pronounced  long:  foUis,  fol,  fool;  in  other  positions,  persOna,  personu,  perstm,  becomes 
eu  and  ou,  in  English  more  open  or  more  closed:  florem,  flour,  flower,  flenr,  ferocem, 
farouche.  feSrs,  fierce,  domitare,  domter,  daunt. 

In  Fr.  an  i  has  a  refiex  action  on  o;  not  so  in  English.  This  and  other  indications 
point  to  the  final  e  being  sounded  until  about  1100:  gloria,  gloire,  glory,  ostrea,  oistie, 
oyster,  puitre,  solium,  seull,  sill.  changes  to  ou  in  French,  and  in  English  remains 
crusta,  crouste,  crust;  changes  too  in  French,  in  English  remains:  columna,  colomne, 
colunm;  changes  to  9i,  both  French  and  English:  punctum,  point;  but  truncus,  tronc, 
trunk ;  aiul  oi  toiti,  but  not  always  in  English :  fructus,  f relet,  fruit ;  u  long,  lAtin,  is 
sometimes  long,  sometimes  short  in  EDgUsh,  but  in  Norman  was  always  long:  cupa, 
coupe,  cup;  «  short  varies:  cupreum,  colpre,  copper;  and  though  infiuenced  hj  the 
refiex  cf  an  t  in  French,  in  English  varies:  angustia,  angois,  anguish.  T.  Tbe  latin  j/, 
a  Greek  letter,  was  Feproduce<rin  Norman  and  in  English,  but  is  i  in  French:  lyra,  lyre, 
Fr.  lire;  muxa,  mescbe,  match.  Treated  as  ao  0  long,  and  even  as  an  «  short: 
qusBstum,  queste,  quest.  <S.  Same  treatment:  poena,  poine,  pine,  pun.  AU.  Already 
interdianged  In  late  Latin  with  d.  English,  Norman,  modem  French,  all  vary  In  treat- 
dient:  Lat.  frauds,  thesaurus,  nausea;  Nor.  frode,  th^re,  noise;  Fr.  fraude,  tr^r; 
Eng.  fraud,  treasure,  noise.  EU.  No  Latin  words  in  the  Norman,  but  the  Celtic:  leuga^ 
Une,  Iteoe,  league.  UJ.  Diphthong  rare  in  Latin.  The  two  vowels  occur  in  ciipultus, 
drcait 

IV.— Vowels  and  DipMkongt  Unaeeentai. 
The  cases  of  anomalous  change  in  toned  vowels  shown  in  the  exceptions  just  stated 
are  usually  the  same  as  those  of  the  toneless  sound  corresponding.  A  few  cases  of 
persistence  or  change  may  be  shown  more  at  length:  A.  Remuns  in  place:  camalis, 
chamal,  ehamel.  E  merc&iem.  merci,  mercy.  7,  imfleinem,  imaige  image.  0,  obsciiru^ 
obscur,  obscure.  U,  hum&nus,  humain,  human.  Where  French  takes  e,  English  Otten 
keeps  A,  canfilts,  chenal,  canal;  S,  fendculum,  feooil,  fennel;  J.  miniltus,  menu, 
mean,  fiddles,  f&al,  feal(ty),  flau;  0,  commendo,  quemande,  command;  U,  succdrere, 
secourre,  succor.  Other  (^wnges  will  be  found  in  exceptions,  and  can  be  expected  from 
the  character  of  the  Norman  vowels  already  described.  .  It  is  singular  that  Norsk  and 
Norman,  being  unusually  nasal,  English,  especially  old.  is  not.  misspelliDg  by  preference 
any  open  vowd  followed  by  m  or  n. 

V. — Siattu  and  Semi-  ContonanU. 
Hiatus  is  produced  much  more  frequently  in  Norman  than  in  French,  final  e  being 
preserved  before  a  vowel,  » in  the  nominative  retained,  and  probably,  under  form  of  «. 
m,  M,  [Hronounced.   Vowcjs  not  i  and  «  before  an  open  vowel  (they  are  always  liquid)  are 
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separated  in  proDunclatlon.  Both  rules  are  Norse.  Oe,  gi,  de,  di,  before  voweli  an  eer 
tainly  not  J  ciefore  1300,  aod  zh  even  later.  Ci,  Id,  qui,  ee,  ke,  que,  before  Toweb  are 
oot  Picardized  into  ch  and  $h  till  the  same  time.  Te  and  ti  may  hare  equaled  te  and  ii. 
but  certainly  not  »h.  Hi  is  of  not  the  slightest  consequence — as  often  atMent  as  present 
Oh  of  early  Monnaa  simply  equals  k.  On  the  whole,  English  is  likely  to  keep  a  Latin 
letter  and  avoid  iilatue,  where  Norman  would  drop  it. 

VI. — ConxmantM. 

Taken  as  initial,  medial,  or  final,  of  course  after  disappearance  of  the  Latin  ooreriiu 
syllable.  Modern  French  dislikes  double  consonants,  unless  one  be  liquid  or  nasal; 
Norman  and  English  show  such  feeling  in  some  instances:  captirus,  cbaitif,  captive; 
but  judicare,  juger,  judge.  Aiao,  true  of  these  consonants  when  the  last  drops:  bias- 
phemare,  blftmer,  blame.  Changes  of  consonants  are:  precession,  asshnilation,  trans- 
position,  and  all  are  much  leas  common  in  Nonilbn,  and  therefore  in  English,  than  in 
modern  French.   D  gutturals  e  and  the  ch  it  replaces. 

Initiat. 

Chorus,  queir,  quire  (=  k);  but  capelletam,  goubelet,  goblet;  calx,  chaulx,  chalk, 
(=  eh);  capufum,  chable,  cable;  cedere,  oeder.  cede  (=  «);  chmirgianns,  stu^en,  surgeon. 

Medial. 

I'ertioa,  perche,  poch;  but  laxus,  laaclie,  lax;  pacare,  payer,  pay— disappears;  dnca 
tna,  ducfafi,  duchy,  various;  licdre,  loyrir.  leaiure;  jociu,  ^Ks.  joke. 

In  combination 

Oc,  accentus,  accent;  et,  fluctuare,  floter,  float;  placitum,  plait,  plea;  factionnn, 
fepon,  fashion;  Mora;,  extraneus,  estrunge,  strange;  exiliura,ei88il,  exile;  x,  taxa,  taadM, 
task  (=  ak);  but  fixare,  flcher,  fix;  an,  Jacomus,  Jaimes,  James,  etc  Or  has  perdsted 
in  English,  though  less  in  French;  but  aquila,  aigle,  Mgie.  Q,  initiM  and  medial,  oc 
final:  goblnem,  gougeon,  gudgeon(=^);  butgag&tes,  j^et,  Jet;  angdiu,  aa|^  aiigd 
\=j);  nagellum,  flael,  flail,  dirappears. 

In  eomhinatlon. 

&fw, languere,  languir,  languish;  gr,gl,  peregrinus,  p$l§rin,  pilgrim;  butint^rum, 
entifT,  enUre;  ugr.ugl,  plaugere,  plaindre,  plain;  gn.  pugnare,  pogner,  punch;  amyg- 
dala, amandle,  almond.  J,  Latin,  a  real  g  is  now  tn  Frencn  zA,  but  English^;  projectus, 
progeict,  project;  raja,  raie,  ray.  H  invariable  in  Norman,  only  in  Teutonic  words: 
hairon,  heron;  hair,  hate.  English  has  from  it  two  words  which  do  not  deserve  Um 
k;  the  French  is  entirely  arbitrarr:  eremlta,  hermit;  upu[)a,  hoopoe.  Palmost  intact, 
but  cupitare,  couvoiter,  covet,  pulpituium,  poulpitre,  pulpit;  but  caput,  chief. 

in  eombfouUim. 

A,  psalmus,  saulme,  psalm  (pedantic);  pi,  auplex,  double;  pr,  aprills,  avril,  aprll; 
p>,  capwi,  chaaae,  caisse,  case;  pi,  pd,  ruptus,  raout,  rout,  and  examples  already  given; 
Vi,  pe,  pipionem,  pichon,  pigeon;  pp,  mappa,  nappe,  nap(ery).  B  almost  always  per- 
sists: but  tabema,  taveme,  tavern;  subundare,  soonder,  sound,  etc.;  br,  brevis,  bnef; 
febris,  flSbre,  fever;  bl,  fabula,  fable;  debilis,  deueil,  dule;  bt,  subitanus,  soudeio, 
sudden ;  b$,  absolvere,  assouldre,  assoil ;  bi,  bm,  bv,  subveoire,  souvenir.  ■  P.  jph,  wUcb 
was  always  replaced  by/,  generally  persists,  yet  bifax,  viais,  biaa.  V.  Initial  low  Latin 
fl  represents  v,  w,  gu,  even  qu  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  most  of  ^ese  words  in 
English  in  which  g  represents  Norman  gu  have  another  form  in  u,  the  true  one:  va- 
dium, gtiige,  gage  =  wage;  guarder,  ^ard  =  ward;  guigue,  jig  =  gig(gle),  Daoisb,  and 
the  word  never  has  come  into  English;  elsewhere  r  persists:  novellus,  novel,  estridge; 
but  avisstruthio,  austnicbe,  ostrich;  salvus,  saulf,  safe,  if  persists,  but  comestabulus, 
connestable,  constable;  stramen,  estrain,  strain;  mr.  ml.  camera,  chambre,  chamber; 
marmor,  marbre,  nuirble;  mu,  adluminare,  alluminer,  allume;  mt,  md,  me,  mi,  mg,  in 
all  m  changes  to  -u;  comitem,  counte,  count;  cambiare.  cliangler,  cliange;  mb,  mp, 
gamba,  geambe,  gam(mon).  T,  th,  which  is  replaced  by  t,  disappears:  potere,  poofr, 
power;  but  many  old  words  keep  t  between  two  vowels:  materies,  matiire,  matter.  And 
the  Languedoc  words:  metallea,  medaille,  medal;  intvbum,  endive,  change  t  to  d; 
bombltare,  boundir,  bound;  ai,  culcitinum,  coulsin,  cusheon;  ie,  silvatlcus,  saulvage, 
savage;  tm,tn,  platanus,  plane,  plane;  f^,  latrocinium,  lare9in,  larcen(y);  voltulare, 
vaultrer.  vault.  T  final,  saved  though  mute  in  many  French  words,  is  even  more  pre> 
served  m  Norman,  always  when  originally  preceded  by  a  consonant  In  past  partidfries 
it  keeps  et,  and  the  old  (  final,  which  is  now  et.  r  before  toneless  i  ore  and  a  vowel 
is  always  soft  in  French,  but  Norman  had  preserved  the  spelling,  though  hardly  the 
pronunciation;  potionem,  poison.  D  initial  persists;  medial  is  lost:  predicare,  preecfaer, 
preach;  d  between  two  vowels  is  almost  never  Norman,  yet  estude,  rude,  odeur;  d 
final,  drops:  gradus,  gree,  degree;  d  and  another  consonant,  d  drops,  but  not  always  In 
Engltali.  i>  intmdes  in  tenerum,  tendre,  tender;  d$  assimilales:  adsecurare,  assurer, 
assure.  8  almost  unchangeable:  but  sicera,  cidre,  cider;  designare,  desseiner,  design. 
In  combination  »  usually  drops,  but  not  as  much  as  in  modem  French:  ae,  vascellum, 
vaissel,  vessel;  »p,  despectos,  despeit^  despite;  m,  aslnus.  asne,  asse:  tl.  vassaletuRi 
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raslflt,  Tilet  (Danish.)  8r  or  er,  hiMTt  t,  antecessor,  anoestre,  ancestor.  Di»,  «r,  In 
French  di  and  i  are  preserved  in  Nonnan,  as  wdl  as  «<;  in  modem  French  with  is 
initial,  makes  i.  English  makes  w,  «p,  if,  initial;  late  Norman  makes  eto  or  eteh,  «qi  ana 
jtty  the  infereoce  is  evident. 

LaUiL  EdkUsIi.  LateNwnuUL  Pnnoh. 

scala,  scale,  eschiel,  echelle. 


Bpamu,  apue>  espars, 

Btrictu4,  stnlght,  '  eatoelot,  dtniL 

Hot  all  of  then  words  an  technical,  snd  borrowed     Saxon  befme.  1000  A.D.,  and 
it  Is  an  exception  to  Bomance  nil&  it  seems  likefy  that  Konnan  was  more  like 
_  1  than  French  in  this  up  to  1150.   Other  changes  ue:  stannam.  estein,  ti^n,  ttn; 

 >Deni,  saison.  season.   Z  LaUn,  io  veitial  terminations,  sboold  always  be  «;  baptis- 

are,  baptiser,  baptize.  Before  mentioned:  zelosua,  jaloux,  jealous.  2i,  Initial,  medial, 
and  final  remains:  sanns,  sain,  sane ;  but  quatemum,  qualiier,  quire;  and  diumum, 
jour,  jour(Qal).  Latin,  udinem:  consuetudioem,  coustume,  custum;  couchylium,  co- 
quille,  eockle.  Other  cases  mentioned  already.  JIT  before  short  e  or  i:  seniorem,  seigU' 
ieur,  seignior.  If  inserted:  latema,  lantern;  reddere,  rendre,  render;  but  jocular!,  jon* 
gler,  juggle.  The  groups  ndr  for  nr,  and  ngl  for  gl,  are  decidedly  Norsk  ;  so  is  mM  for 
mi.  L  generally  rests  initial,  medial,  or  final:  filius,  fllz,  fitz;  vocaiis,  Tolelle,  vowel. 
Note,  digitalis,  deel;  detale,  ditany.  L  in  combination:  followed  by  ly  consonant,  j  =  u 
in  French,  but  not  in  Norman  and  English:  Note,  marla  (formar^a),  mame,  marl; 
ecandalum,  scandale,  scandal;  esclaadre,  slander.  R  remains,  except  changing  with> 
seldom,  and  I  sometimes;  remains  in  English:  Icaemmer-leik-ing,  cbamberlenc,  cham- 
berl^n.  Often  transposes:  fimbria,  freinge,  fringe.  The  proportion  of  Norman  words 
in  English,  and  the  history  of  tlie  connection  between  the  two  languages,  may  be  found 
in  flo  many  treatises  that  no  jittempt  has  here  lieen  made  to  do  mors  than  carefully  in- 
dicate tlie  true  derivation  and  spelling  of  Nonnan  Words  in  English.  The  grammar  and 
tbe  literature  of  the  language  belong  to  the  study  of  French  dulects;  and  as  written  by 
even  the  second  generation  after  the  conquest,  always  excepting  Richard  cceur  de  lion 
and  a  few  troutuuKiurs,  the  English  productions  in  the  tongue  are  so  bald  and  corrupt  as 
scarcely  to  repay  translation  Into  tbe  pure  dialect  of  their  time.  They  never  had  a 
posaessive  nor  any  uerviceable  particles;  they  forgot  the  two  cases  of  the  noun  and  tiie 
double  formation  of  object  ana  subject;  they  neglected  the  subjunctive  of  their  verlM, 
and  forged  abstracta  by  hitching  a  termination  to  the  first  word  they  h^pened  to  re* 
member, 

VOBKAVB  0.e.,  Nortimien)„  a  name  generally  limited  in  its  u)pUcation  to  those  sea 
lovers  who  established  themselves  In  tiiat  part  oi  France  called  after  them,  Normandy; 
bat  sranetimes  embradng  also  tiie  early  inhabitants  of  Norway.   During  the  midcue 

r,  the  name  Northmen,  or  Norsemen,  was  often  used  in  a  broader  sense,  to  denote 
entire  population  of  Scandinavia,  and  still  more  frequently,  perhaps,  to  designate 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  exclusive  of  the  Swedes.  The  Germans  and  French  ^led 
the  piratical  hordes  who  ravaged  their  shores  Normans  or  Northmen ;  tlie  Saxons,  usually 
Danes  or  Eastmeo.  They  were  also  distinguished  by  the  latter  as  Mark-  or  March-men 
<from  Den-nuu'A).  as  AsA-men  (i.  e.  men  oi  the  tu^-ships),  and  as  tiie  &aOtm.  Tbe 
primary^  cause  of  the  plundering  expeditions  southward  and  westward  across  the  seas, 
undertaken  by  the  Norse  Vikings  (n^'Ti^ar,  meaning  dwellers  on  the  viet,  i.  e.,  bays  or 
fiords),  as  they  called  themselves,  under  leaders,  who  took  the  name  of  "  S^Elngs,''  was 
doubtless  the  over-population  and  consequent  scarcity  of  food  in  their  native  homes; 
besides,  tbe  relish  for  a  life  of  warlike  adventure,  conjoined  with  the  hope  of  rich  booty, 
strongly  attracted  them;  while— at  least  as  long  as  the  old  Scandinavian  religion  lasted 
(i.e.,  tiu  about  the  end  of  the  lUth  c.) — death  in  oattie  was  not  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  for 
the  slain  hero  passed  into  a  region  of  eternal  strife  in  tbe  Walhalla  of  Odin.  Finally, 
discontent  with  the  ever-increasing  power  of  the  greater  eUefs  or  kings,  induced  many 
of  the  nobles  witii  their  followers  to  seek  new  homes. 

The  first  Danish  Norsemen  made  their  appearance  on  the  eastern  and  soathera  coasts 
of  England  in  787.  After  883,  their  invasions  were  repeated  almost  every  year.  To 
one  of  these  belongs  the  ^^end  of  RagnarIiodbrok(i.e..  Rupar  of  the  "  Shaggy  Brogues"X 
who  is  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Ella,  king  oiNortbumbria,  ana  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  filled  with  vi[»ers,  where,  wbile  expiring  amid  horrible  torments,  he  sung 
with  heroic  exultation  the  story  of  hie  life.  The  very  existence,  however,  of  such  a 
person  as  Ragnar  Lodbrok  is  questioned  by  manv  Scandinavian  scholars,  In  851,  the 
Norsemen  wintered  for  the  first  time  in  the  island,  and  after  806  obtained  firm  footing 
there.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Ethelred  I.  fell  in  tHtttle  against  them  in  871.  His  brother 
Alfred,  known  as  Alfred  tbe  Great  (q.v.),  after  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle,  partially 
leduced  them  to  subjection ;  nevertheless,  he  was  Compelled  to  leave  them  in  possession 
of  Northumbrla  and  East  Anglla;  and  lind  not  only  to  defend  himself  against  a  new  and 
fierce  invastoaled  by  the  famous  rover  Hastings  (q.v,),  but  like  his  immeolate  successors 
to  contend  against  the  revolts  of  fala  Dano-Norman  subjects.  A  period  of  external 
peace  now  ensued;  but  in  991  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  began  anew. 
The  Saxon  king,  EUielred  II. ,  at  flrat  sou^t  to  buy  them  off  by  paylnga  sort  of  tribute 
noney,  called  Iksrugelt  (q.v.);  but  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  Itvuig  In  England,  by  con^ 
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maad  of  that  monarch,  Nov.  18,  lOOS,  -was  avenged  by  four  expeditions  under  the 
Danish  king,  Swen,  who  frigbtfuUy  wasted  the  country,  and  finallr  conquered  U  la 
1018,  f^ing  the  following  year.  Bm  mm  Enut,  or  Canute  (q.v.),  after  carryu^  on  a 
struggle  for  the  snpreme  power  with  Ethelred  and  his  successor  Edmund  Ironnde  (q.v.), 
at  length,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  became  sole  monarch  of  ^England,  whicb  now  re- 
mained under  Danish  or  Norse  rulers  till  1043.  The  government  of  the  rountry  thea 
reverted  into  the  Saxon  hands  of  Edward  the  Gonfessor  {q.v^,  who  was  succeeded  in 
lOW  by  Harold  II.  (q.v.).  son  of  the  powerful  Glodwin,  earl  of  Wessex  (q.v.);  but  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  Harold  lost  his  life  and  crown  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  a  descendant  of  a  Norwegian  chief  who  had  settled  m  Nor* 
mandy.  once  more  established  a  Norse  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England,  but  one 
greatly  refined  and  improved  by  long  residence  in  a  comparativdy  civilized  region. 

It  was  also  Danish  Nonemen,  in  particular,  who  ravaged  the  western  coasts  of 
European  nudnland,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Oaronne.  As  earn  as  810,  the  Danish  king, 
Qottfried,  had  overrun  Friesland;  buttbe  power  of  the  great  dfiarlemagne  was  too  much 
for  these  undisciplined  barbarians,  and  they  were  overawed  and  subdued  for  a  time. 
Soon  after  his  death,  however,  they  recommenced  (circa  820}  their  piratical  expeditions, 
and  favored  by  the  weaknesses  ana  dissensions  of  the  Carloviogian  rulers,  became,  dur- 
ing the  9th  c.,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  north-western  Germany  and  France.  They 
plundered  Hamburg  several  tunes,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  Frisians  (which  then  e:^ 
tended  aa  far  as  the  Scheldt),  and  in  848  firmly  planted  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire.  Bui  ere  long  they  c^sed  to  be  satisflea  with  making  descents  and  settlements  on 
the  coasts,  and  in  their  small  piratical  craft  they  swarmed  up  the  great  rivers  Into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  which  they  devastated  far  and  wide.  Thus  in  845,  they  ascended 
the  Seine  and  plundered  Paris — an  exploit  which  was  frequently  repeated.  In  885,  not 
less  than  40,000  of  these  Vikings  are  said  to  have  ascended  the  nver  from  Kouen,  under 
Ciie  leadership  of  one  Siegfried  In  700  vessels,  and  besieged  the  capital  for  ten  months.  Il 
was  only  saved  at  the  expense  of  Buivundy,  which  was  abandoned  to  their  raTages.  In 
881;  Louis  or  Ludwig  III.,  king  of  the  West  Franks,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
Invaders  at  Vineu,  near  Abbeville  in  Peardy,  the  memory  of  which  has  been  preserved 
In  asong  still  popular  among  tbecountry  people;  but  neither  that,  nor  the  repulse  which 
they  sustained  from  tlie  brave  German  monarch  Arnulf,  near  Louvain  in  891,  could 
hinder  them  from  making  fresh  Irruptions.  In  892,  they  appeared  before  Boon,  and 
tradition  says  that  bands  of  Danisli  rovers  penetrated  even  into  Switzerland,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  canton  of  Schweiz  and  the  vale  of  Hasli.  From  their  settle- 
ments ia  Aquitania  they  proceeded  at  an  early  period  to  Spain,  plundered  the  coasts  of 
Oalicia  in  844,  and  subsequently  lauded  in  Andalusia,  but  were  defeated  near  Seville  by 
the  Hoori^  prince  Abd-ur-Banman.  During  859-60.  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
Mediterranean,  wasted  the  shores  of  Spain,  Anica.  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  penetrated  up 
the  Rhone  as  far  as  Valence;  then  turning  their  piratical  prows  in  the  directlou  of  Italy, 
entered  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  burned  Pisa  and  Lucca,  and  actually  touched  the  distant 
isles  of  Greece  before  their  passion  for  destruction  was  satiated,  or  before  they  dreamed 
of  returning  west. 

Doubtless  Norwegiaa  rovers  also  took  part  in  these  so-called  Danish  expeditioDB. 
We  know  that  as  earfy  as  the  beginning  of  the  9th  c  they  made  voyages  to  the  n.  of 
Irdand,  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney  ind  Shetland  isles;  and  the  increasing 
power  of  Harald  Haarfager  in  the  9tli  and  10th  centuries,  exciting  great  discontent 
among  the  smtJler  chiefs,  great  emigrations  took  place,  and  these  islands  became  the 
new  homes  of  these  Norwegian  Vikings.  About  the  same  period,  colonies  were  settled 
in  the  Far5e  Isles  and  Iceland,  from  which  some  Vikings  proceeded  westward  across 
the  North  Atlantic  to  Qreenland  in  982,  and  thence  in  1003,  south  to  a  region  which  they 
called  Vinland,  now  universally  believed  to  be  the  coast  of  New  Eneland,  thus  antici- 
iM^ng  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  by  nearly  500  years.  From  Norway  also 
wued  the  last  and  most  important  expedition  against  the  coast  of  France.  It  was  led 
by  Rolf  or  Rollo,  who  liad  been  iMtnished  by  Harald  Haarfager  on  account  of  his  piracies. 
Rolf  forced  Charles  the  Simple  to  grant  him  possession  of  all  the  land  in  the  valley  of 
the  Seine,  from  the  Epte  and  Eure  to  the  sea.  By  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald  the  in- 
vaders had  firmly  planted  tliemselves  in  the  country,  which  then  went  by  the  name  of 
Normandy  (q.v.).  They  and  their  descendants  are  strictly  speaking,  the  Normans  of 
history— wariike,  vigorous,  and  a  most  brilliant  race.  They  rapidly  adopted  the  more 
civilized  form  of  life  that  prevuled  in  the  Frankish  kingdom— its  religion,  language,  and 
manners,  but  inspired  everything  they  borrowed  with  their  own  splendid  vitality.  At  a 
ater  period  (the  18th  c),  they  even  developed  a  great  school  of  narraUve  poetry,  whose 
cultivators,  the  TTwuMttr*,  or  lYouvh-es,  rivaled  in  celebrity  the  lyrical  troubadours  ot 
southern  France.  Their  conquest  of  England,  in  1066,  gave  that  countiy  an  energetic 
race  of  kings  and  nobles,  on  the  whole  well  fit  to  rule  a  brave,  sturdy,  but  somewhat 
torpid  people  like  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  though  the  Normans  had  acquired  compara* 
tively  settled  habits  in  France,  the  old  passion  for  adventure  was  still  strong  in  tlieir 
blood;  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  11th  c-,  many  nobles  with  their  followers  betook  them- 
t  selves  to  southern  Italy,  where  the  strifes  of  the  native  princes,  Greeks  and  Arabs, 
opened  up  a  flneproepect  for  ambitious  dedgns.  In  1050,  Robert  Guiscard,  one  of  the 
ten  sons  of  the  Norman  count,  Tancnd  deHautevUle,  all  ot  whom  had  gone  thltber 
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WM  recognized  by  Pope  Nicholaa  II.  asduke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  io  1071  as  lord 
of  an  lower  Italy.  His  brother  and  ll^man,  Roger,  conquered  Bicily,  1000-80.  Roger 
il.  of  Sicily  united  the  two  dominiouB  in  1127;  Init  hi  the  peiaon  of  bis  grandson, 
William  n.,  the  Norman  dynasty  became  extinct,  and  the  kingdom  psssea  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hobenstauffeu  family. 

The  Swedish  Norsemen  directed  their  expeditions  chiefly  against  the  eastern  coasts 
of  Qie  Baltic— Oourland,  Esthonia,  and  Finnland,  where  they  made  their  appearance  in 
the  9th  c. — the  veiy  time  when  their  Danish  and  Norwejrian  brethren  were  roving  over 
the  North  Sea,  the  English  CSiannel,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  were  establishing  themselves 
on  the  shOTBS  of  England  and  France.  Accordhu;  to  the  narrative  of  the  Russian  an- 
nallsty  Nestor,  tbey  appear  to  have  penetrated  mto  the  interior  as  far  as  Novgorod, 
whence  tbey  were  quiody  banished  oy  the  native  Slavic  and  Finnish  inhabitants,  but 
were  as  quickly  solicited  to  return  and  assume  the  reins  of  govenunent.  Hither,  conee- 
qnently,  in  802,  accompanied  by  other  noted  warriors,  came  three  Swedish  chiefs, 
Rurik,  Sineus,  and  Tniwor,  sons  of  ttie  same  father,  and  belonging  to  the  tiihe  of  2to» 
(whence  lium  and  Rimiatu).  Rurik  founded  one  kingdom  at  Novgorod,  which  stretched 
northward  as  far  as  the  White  sea.  His  successor,  Oleg,  unit^  with  that  a  second 
established  by  other  Swedish  adventUFers  at  Kiev,  which  town  now  became  the  capital 
of  the  wide-extended  Russo-Swedlsb  kingdom.  See  Rcbsia.  For  a  long  period  lliese 
Norsemen,  who.  It  appears,  became  completely  identified  with  their  BlaTic-speaklng 
subjects  in  the  10th  c,  were  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  whose  coasts 
they  reached  way  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  whose  capital,  Constantinople,  they  frequently 
menaced,  as,  for  instance,  in  941,  when  Igor  Is  said  to  have  appeared  before  the  city 
with  upwards  of  1000  ships  or  boats.  Earlier  in  the  same  century,  these  Swedo-'Russian 
warriors  had  found  their  way  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  actually  penetrated  to  the  coasts 
of  Tartary  and  Persia.  Partly  from  them,  and  partly  from  native  Scandinavians,  came 
those  solmers  who  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  c.  formed  the  body-guard  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors. — See  Deppings's  Hutaire  det  ExpSdUumt  Maritime*  2iormand$  et  d»  leur 
EuaUatemeni  en  fVance  au  10»*  8^  (3  vols.  2d  edit.  1848);  Wheaton's  BUtory  ef.  th» 
Nor&men  from  EarUett  Time*  to  the  Oongueat  of  England  (1681);  Worsaae's  Mtn&r  om 
de  Danske  og  NormS.ndeju  i  Endemd,  SkoUand,  og  Triand  (1651);  Freeman's  ^etoryafthe 
Norman  Oonquett  (^m-^6). 

VOBViE,  the  Parea  of  the  northern  mytholc^.  They  were  three  young  women,  by 
name  Urd,  Verdandi,  and  Skuld — i.e.,  past,  present,  and  future.  They  sit  by  the  Urdar- 
well  under  the  world-tree  Yggdrasil,  and  there  determine  the  fate  twth  of  gods  and  men. 
Every  day  they  draw  water  from  the  sprins.  and  with  it  and  the  clay  that  lies  around 
the  wells,  sprinkle  the  ash-tree  Yggdrasil,  that  its  branches  may  not  rot  and  wither 
away.  Besides  tbese  three  great  noms,  there  are  also  many  inferior  ones,  both  good  and 
bad;  for,  says  the  prose  Edda,  when  a  man  is  bom  there  is  a  nom  to  determine  nis  fate; 
and  the  same  authority  tells  us  that  the  unequal  destinies  of  men  in  the  world  are 
tributable  to  the  different  dispoeltions  of  the  noma.  These  lesser  noms  corresponded  to 
the  genii  of  classic  mythology.  WcHiien  who  poaseasedthe  power  of  prediction  or  magic 
also  bore  this  name. 

ITOBSiBOTTEV,  the  extreme  n.  fffovince  of  Sweden,  adjoining  Rurala  and  the  gulf 
nf  Bothnia,  separated  from  Lapland  by  the  Tomeo  and  Uuonio  livers,  drained  by  the 
Lulea,  Pitea  and  Ealiz  rivers;  «0,870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ^95,  116,600.  It  contains  many  lakes 
and  rivers.  The  summers  are  hot,  but  the  climate  not  unhealthy.  The  principal  arti- 
cles of  export  are  ore  and  timber.    Capital,  Pitea. 

H0BBI8,  William  Epwabd,  English  novelist,  noted  for  his  fine  character-drawing; 
b.  in  London,  1847.  He  was  educat^  at  Eton,  and  then  went  to  the  continent  to  study 
languages,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  diplomatic  service,  but,  changing  his 
plans,  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1874,  though  he  has  never  prac- 
ticed. His  home  is  at  Torquay,  "  tliat  most  balmy  and  charming  of  southern  coast 
sanatorlums  for  English  invalids,"  though,  on  account  of  the  extremely  delicate  health 
of  Mrs.  Norris,  he  spends  his  winters  either  in  the  Birlera  or  in  Egypt.  His  first  con- 
tributions to  literature  were  in  the  form  of  short  stories  to  the  Comhill  Magazine,  and 
these  were  of  such  a  character,  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephens,  editor  of  the  magazine,  in- 
duced him  to  attempt  novel-writing.  His  first  novel,  Hetma  of  Mmey,  appeared  in  1877; 
iiademoiatlle  de  Meraac  appeared  as  a  serial  in  Comhill  in  1670.  His  other  works  include: 
Uamvumy  (1880);  No  New  Thing  (1882);  Thirlbi/  Hall  (1883);  Jdrian  Vidal  (1884):  A 
Baehelor'a  Blunder  (1886);  Mg  Friend  t/m  (1886);  Major  and  Minor  (1887);  Chrie  (1888); 
The  Rogue  (1888);  MiesShaftonm);  Mrs.  Fenion  (1880);  Marcia  (1890);  Air.  Chaine'sSoM 
(1891) ;  Bis  Grace  (1892) ;  A  Deplorable  Affair  (1803) ;  BUly  Bellew  ^1896),  etc. 

VOBSmoWV,  a  boroiwhand  co,  seat  of  MontgomOT  ca,  f^;  on  the  Schi^lkUl 
river,  the  Schuylkill  canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Fblladetphla  and  Reading,  and 
the  Stony  Creek  railroads;  16  miles  n.w.  of  I^iladelpbla.  It  was  Incorporated  in  1812 
and  enlarged  In  186S;  Is  r^s^larly  l^d  out  on  high  land;  and  in  Its  vicinity  are  Valley 
Fo^  and  valuable  marble  quarries.  The  borough  contains  the  stale  hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Charity  hospital,  Friends'  home  for  the  aged,  the  Korristown,  McCann,  and 
HontgDmety  co.  law  libraries,  Oakview  park,  public  square,  waterworks  supplied  from 
the  river,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  several  national  banks,  and  over  2& 
churches.  There  are  cotton,  woolen,  rolling,  and  wire  mills,  cigar  factories,  glass  works, 
carpet  mills,  machine  sh(^  shirt  factories,  and  steel  casting  and  pipe  covering  vprica. 
Pop. -90,  19,791.  Digitized  byCoOgl 
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ITOBB'KOFnia,  t.  and  port  of  Sweden,  province  of  bstei^tland,  is  the  first  industrial 
town  of  Sweden,  and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Motala  with  the  gnlf  of  Biavfk, 
In  58°  80'  D.  lat.,  and  18°  16'  e.  longitude.  Fop.  In  '96,  86,075.  It  1b  a  fine,  weU-bnllt 
town,  with  broad  streets,  large  squares,  and  numerous  jchurches  and  charitable  Institu- 
tions. The  rapid  river  Hotala,  which  Is  spanned  by  several  substantial  bridges  and 
lined  with  commodious  wharves,  afTords  very  considerable  water-power,  by  which  numer- 
ous systems  of  machinery  are  worked.  The  manufactures  are  cloths,  stockings,  starch, 
tobacco,  soap,  etc.,  while  in  the  neighborhood  are  the  extensive  ironworks  and  cannon 
foundries  of  Finspang.  Norrkoping  is  a  good  salmou  station,  and  is  the  principal 
Swedish  port  for  the  importation  of  wines  and  foreign  spirits. 

K0B8EM1BR,  or  KoBTHHBN,   See  Nobhans. 

VntflS  KTTHOIOQT.  See  ^bir;  Scandinavian  Mttholoqt, 

VUtTE,  Chbistophbr  (p$eud.).   See  Wilson,  John, 

HOBTH,  Edwabd,  L.H.n.,  b.  Conn.,  1820;  educated  M  Hamilton  coll^,  and  since 
his  graduation  In  1841  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  faculty.  In 
1843  he  was  made  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  since  1868  has  occupied  the  Greek 
TOofessorsUp.  For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Hamilton  alumni  association. 
He  edited  the  triennial  catalogue  and  also  a  biographical  catalogue;  contributed  articles 
to  Uie  North  American  Review  and  several  educational  journals;  delivered  lectnrea  on 
literuy  to^ca.  The  dMnee  of  L.H.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1882  by  the  tmlvenlty 
of  th«  State  of  New  To  A. 

VORTH,  Fbancis,  Baron  Guilford,  1687-85:  aecond  sob  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  the 
ConrUi  baron  ot  the  line ;  educated  at  St  John  s  college,  Cambridge,  and  after  3  yean 
study  there  became  a  member  of  the  middle  temple.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  l656i 
He  had  always  been  a  student  of  great  appUcsUoD,  and  upon  entering  Into  practice  he 
used  every  means  (not  always  digmfled  or  honorable),  to  advance  himself  and  obtain  the 
favor  of  the  great.  He  was  made  solicitor-general  In  1671,  attorney-general  in  1678, 
lord  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  167S,  and  in  1683  was  made  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seat.  The  memoirs  of  the  lord-keeper  by  his  brother,  Boger  North,  represent  bim 
as  selfish,  cowardly,  trimming  in  politics,  and  capable  of  descending  to  baseness  to 
increase  his  own  power.  He  was  a  stroi^  upholder  of  the  prorogaUva,  md  onlr  at  the 
last  moment  warned  James  II.,  of  the  rain  to  which  that  mcoiarch's  Infatuation  was 
hastening  bim.  As  a  lawyer,  his  ability  and  learning  were  undoubted,  and  his  ded^ons 
did  mucli  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas.  Lord 
Campbell  characterizes  his  professional  aualltles  by  saying.  "  He  had  as  much  law  as 
he  coiild  contain,  but  he  was  incapable  of  taking  an  enlaced  and  commanding  vlew<tf 
any  subject." 

KOBTH^Frbdebic,  Lord,  English  minister,  was b.  April  18,  1783,  and  educated  at 
Eton,  and  Trinity  college,  Oxfora.  His  father,  baron  Guilford,  a  descendant  of  Roger, 
baron  North  (temp.  Henry  VIII.).  was  created  an  earl  in  1763.  North  entered  the  house 
of  commons  at  an  early  age,  was  made  a  lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1768,  and  inherited  tibe 
tory  politics  which,  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  had  placed  his  ancestor  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  law  and  the  state.  It  was  his  boost  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  "  since 
he  had  Had  a  seat  there  he  had  voted  ag^nst  alt  popular,  and  in  favor  of  ail  unpopular 
measures."  On  the  death,  of  Charles  Townshend,  in  1769,  he  was  nuide  clumcellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  leader  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  post  for  which  he  was  well  qualified 
by  his  eloquence,  good  humor,  wit,  and  readiness  of  resource.  His  folly  was,  however, 
one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  American  war.  Earl  Bussdl,  in  his  I^e  and  Time* 
0.  J.  Fox,  Bays  that  "for  £100,000  a  year  of  revenue  QecHwe  Orenville  provofcea 
America,  and  that  for  £16,000  a  year  of  revenue  lord  North  lost  America."  In  1770,  he 
succeeded  the  duke  of  Grafton  as  prime-miDister.  As  a  minister  he  was  too  readv  to 
surrender  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  George  III.,  who,  with  a  narrower  understanding, 
had  a  stronger  wul,  and  was  determined  to  subdue  America.  North  was  called  by 
Horace  Walpole  the  ostensible  minister;  the  real  minister  was  the  king.  Norih  had  to 
•encounter  an  ardent  and  powerful  opposition,  led  by  C.  J.  Fox  and  supported  by  Burke. 
It  has  since  been  proved  that  North  ' '  so  earir  as  1776  was  of  opinion  that  the  system  he 
was  pursuing  would  end  in  ruin  to  the  king  and  to  the  countir."  In  1778,  he 
renounced  the  ri^t  of  taxing  the  colonies.  In  17^,  It  being  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  Amenca  any  longer.  North  resigned.  "A  more  amiable  man  never  lived," 
M^s  earl  Russell;  "a  worse  minister  never  since  the  revolution  governed  this  country." 
With  North's  retiremcQt  came  to  an  end  George  IIL's  scheme  of  governing  the  country 
by  his  own  will,  and  ruling  the  house  of  commons  by  court  favor  and  thinly  disguised 
corruption.  North  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  whose  death  lord 
Kielbume  became  premier.  Fox's  dislike  of  the  terms  of  peace  with  America  led  him 
to  enter  Into  acoaliUon  with  North,  whom  he  had  for  so  many  years  inveighed  against 
Mji^a  minister  without  foresi^t,  treacherous,  vacillating,  and  incapable.  North  and  Fox 
took  office  under  the  duke  of  Portland  In  1788,  but  the  coalition  destroyed  Fox's  popu- 
larity, and  the  Portland  {^ministration  only  lasted  a  few  months.  North  was  afflicted 
by  blindDess  during  the  hut  five  years  of  his  life.  He  sncceeded  to  the  earldom  of  Oui^ 
ford,  in  1790,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  died  in  Aug.  1793. 
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XKBTH,  SiHKOir,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Conn.,  1802,  after  graduating  at  Yale  College  In 
1626,  was  for  2  years  a  tutor  In  that  Institution.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  Hamilton  college,  New  York,  and  from  1830  to  1857  was  preddent 
of  that  college.   He  printed  several  orations  and  sermons.   He  d.  18S4. 

KOBTH,  William,  1756-1886;  b.  at  Fort  Frederick,  Maine,  and  in  1775  entered  the 
revolutionary  army;  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  1778  was  a  captain  and  present  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth.  The  next  year  lie  was  appointed  aid  to  Baron  Steuben,  and 
remained  with  him  until  the  siurender  of  Comwalllfi.  At  the  death  of  Steuben  half  of 
his  estate  was  left  to  Oen.  North,  as  he  was  then  by  brevet.  He  continued  to  serre  in 
the  army  as  Inspector  and  adjutant-general  nntll  1800;  was  afterwarda  a  prominent  fed-^ 
eralist,  speaker  of  the  N.  Y.  legislature,  and  U.  S.  senator. 

VWIK  ADAMS,  a  city  In  Berkshire  co.,  Mass, ;  on  the  Hoosac  river  and  the  Boston 

and  Albany  and  the  Fitchbui^  railroads;  21  miles  n.  of  Pittsfield.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lages of  Beaver,  Blackington,  Bnytonville,  and  Greylock,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1878  and  a  city  In  1895.  There  are  a  state  normal  school,  North  Adams  library, 
the  A.  J.  Houston  public  library.  North  Adams  hospital,  high  school,  electric  railway 
to  Adams  and  Willlamstown,  electric  Ughts,  city  waterworks  with  large  reservoirs,  and 
several  national  and  savings  banks,  llie  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  woolen,  and  print  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  machlnerr,  iron  castings,  lumber, 
and  tanned  leather,  for  which  there  are  many  large  plants.  North  Adams  was  one  of 
the  first  places  In  the  United  Sutes  east  of  the  Pacific  slope  where  Chinamen  were 
employed.   Pop.  '90,  16,074, 

NOBTHALLSBTOF,  a  t,  and  parish,  250  m.  n.n,w.  of  London,  and  30  m.  n.n.w.  of 
York  by  railway.  It  stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Wlske.  It  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  schools,  and  other  Institutions.  Manufactures  of  linen  ahd  leather,  brick- 
making,  and  malting  are  carried  on  on  a  limited  scale.  Pop.  (1891 )  about  4000.  Tlie 
battle  of  the  **  Standard,"  so  called  from  a'  high  standard  erected  on  a  car  by  the  Ene- 
llsh,  was  fought  here,  Aug.  22,  1138,  between  the  English  under  the  earls  of  AlbemuTe 
and  Ferrers,  and  the  Scotch  nnder  King  Dav^  The  latter  were  defeated,  and  f<nced 
to  reteeat  with  great  loss. 

HOBTE  AMXBIGA.    See  Amebica. 

KOBTHAICFTOH,  a  co,  in  n.e.  North  Carolina,  adjoining  Yl^nla,  drained  by  the 
Roanoke  and  Meherrin  rivers ;  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  rail- 
roads; 568  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  21,242.  The  surfttce  la  generaily  level  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  principal  prodactions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  tobac«>,  cotton,  potatoes,  and 
sweet  potatoes.    Co.  seat,  Jackson. 

VOBTEAJIPTOir,  a  co.  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  adjoining  New  Jersey;  bounded  on  the 
e.  by  Delaware  river,  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Lehigh  river;  crossed  in  the  s.  by  the  Lehigh 
river,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  the  Lehigh  and  Hudson,  and  several  other  railroads;  880 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  84,220,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  Tha  mttatlnny  or  Bine  mountiUns 
run  along  the  n.w.,  and  the  Sonth  mountain  along  the  southeast.  The  surface  In  the 
center  is  level  and  the  soU  fertile.  The  principal  products  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye, 
buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  and  wool.   Co,  seat,  Easton. 

jnAIHAKFIOF,  a  co.  In  s.e.  Virginia,  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Chesapeake 
bay,  fbnnlng  the  s,  part  of  a  narrow  peninsula  the  extremity  of  which  is  cape  Charles; 
290  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  10,818,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  Includ.  colored.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  heavily  wooded  in  parts.  The  soil  Is  sandy,  and  the  principal  prodactions 
are  Indian  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes,   Co.  seat,  EaatviUe. 

lOBIEAXPTOir,  a  tp.  In  Borilngton  ca,  N.  J,   Pop,  *90,  0876. 

ROBTEAXFTOH,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Connectient 
river  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  rail- 
roads; 17  miles  o.  of  Springfield.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Bay  State,  Florence, 
Leeds,  Loudville,  Mt.  Tom,  Smith's  Ferry,  and  West  Farms,  and  was  founded  in  1866 
and  chartered  as  a  city  In  1883.  The  city  occupies  elevated  ground  and  is  noted  for  Its 
beautiful  scenery.  Among  the  noteworthy  institutions  are  Smith  college  (q.v.),  the 
Clarke  institute  for  deaf  mutes,  endowed  with  $3,000,000  by  John  Clarke,  the  State 
lunatic  hospital,  Dickinson  hospital,  the  Bumham  and  Capen  schools;  Clarke,  Forbes 
and  Lilly  libraries,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  memorial  hall,  Old  Ladies'  home,  the 
First  Congregational  church,  in  which  Jonathan  Edwards  preached;  the  Hlllyer  art 
gallery,  academy  of  music,  Cosmfan  hall,  etc.  The  city  is  Ughted  by  electricity,  and 
has  electric  street  railroads,  waterworks  with  three  large  reservoirs,  several  national 
and  savings  banks,  and  many  objects  of  scenic  interest.  The  principal  Industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  cutlery,  sewing  silk,  oil  stoves,  silk  goods, 
buttons,  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  baskets,  bnuhes,  wire,  paper,  pocket-books, luml- 
ture,  hoes,  and  shovels,  caskets,  The  city  has  become  widely  noted  as  a  rammer 
resort.    Pop.  '90,  14,990. 

HOBTHAKFTOIT,  capital  of  the  co.  of  the  same  name,  a  market-t.,  and  parliamentary 
and  municip^  borough,  on  a  rising  ground  aa  the  left  bank  of  the  Ken,  07  m.  n.w.  of 
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Landon  by  railway.  In  the  center  of  the  town  te  a  spadouB  market-square.  The 
principal  edifices  are  the  Bhire  hall,  the  nev  and  handsome  town-liall,  the  com  excliange,  • 
the  numerous  churches,  several  of  which  are  unusually  interesting,  as  St.  Peter's,  a  re- 
cently restored  and  beautiful  specimen  of  enriched  J!formaa,  and  bt.  Sepulchre's,  much 
Improved  In  1865,  one  of  the  very  few  round  chnrches  in  the  empire,  ana  referred  to  tba 
twelfth  century.    Pop.  '81,  57,653;  >01,  61,016. 

NORTH  ATTLSBOSO,  a  town  in  Bristol  CO.,  Mass.,  on  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  railroad,  82  miles  b.8.w.  of  Boston,  has  a  high  school,  several  churches, 
Richards  memorial  library,  Q.  A.  R.  memorial  hall,  the  Holmes  memorial  building, 
Simnu>n8  park,  electric  lights  and  street  railroad,  high  school,  and  extensive  mann- 
fiwtories  of  jewelry,  braid,  silverware,  and  cotton  yam.   Pop.  '90,  6727. 

HOXTH  BAT.  a  vill^  In  Nlpisslng  district,  Ontario,  Canada;  on  lake  mplsslng  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railroads.  Snull  steamers  ply  on  the  lake,  and 
thQ  place  la  much  visited  by  tourists  and  fishing  parties.  There  are  several  hotels,  out- 
fitting stores,  churches,  and  mills.   Pop.  '91,  1,482. 

KOBTKBRIDOB,  a  town  In  Worcester  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Blackstone  and  Mumford 
rivers  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  .railroads;  IS  miles  s.e.  of  Wor- 
cester. It  contains  the  villages  of  Whitinsville,  Linwood,  Rockdale,  Riverdale,  North- 
bridge  Cenb«,  Adams  Corners^Prentlce  Comer,  Quaker  District,  and  Stone  District, 
and  was  incorporated  In  1772.  There  are  the  WhIUn  Park,  Whitln  memorial  building, 
public  library,  national  and  savings  banks,  electric  lights,  and  large  manufactories  of 
cotton  goods  and  cotton  and  woolen  machinery.   Pop.  *90,  4,608. 

I     jrOBTHBBOOK,  LoBD.    See  Babinq. 

VOBTH  BBOOXnSLD,  a  town  In  Worcester  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Tailroad ;  28  miles  w.  of  Worcester.  It  was  incorporated  in  1812,  and  has  a  b^h  school, 
public  library,  savings  bank,  and  large  boot  and  shoe  factories.   Pop.  *90,  8,871. 

KORTH  OAFB.   See  Maqero^. 

KOBTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  Atlantic  state,  and  one  of  the  original  18;  between 
lat.  33*  49'  46"  and  88°  33'  n. ;  long.  75°  27'  and  84°  20'  w. ;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Virginia 
and  Tennessee;  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  on  the  s.  by  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina;  on  the  w.  by  Tennessee;  greatest  length,  from  e.  to  w.,  503  m. ;  greatest 
breadth,  187  m.:  land  area,  48,580  aq.  m.;  gross  area,  62,200  u.  m.,  or  33,440,000  acres. 

HiSTORT. — North  Carolina,  popularly  called  the  Old  KorUT  State,  was  first  explored 
by  a  party  of  108  persons  sent  from  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  In  1684,  and  the 
first' settlement  was  made  on  Roanoke  Island  in  1586.  Trouble  with  the  Indians,  how- 
ever, caused  the  colonists  eventuallv'  to  return  to  England.  Two  other  colonies  were 
equally  unsucceesful,  and  the  secona,  sent  out  in  1587,  disappeared  mysteriously. 

In  1668  and  1665  Charles  II.  made  a  grant  of  the  province,  which  included  both  of 
the  Carollnas,  to  eight  noblemen,  by  whom  great  eiTorts  were  made  to  induce  coloniza- 
tion, and  ahortW  Mterward  colonies  of  Frencdi,  German,  and  Swiss  Protestants  came 
over.   About  ITOO  the  provlnoe  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  separate 
govemments  were  oigatdEed,  and  subsequently  there  was  a  large  immigration  of  Scotch 
and  Scotch  Iri^.   from  1729  up  to  the  revolution.  North  Carolina  was  ruled  by  suc- 
cessive governors  appointed  by  the  English  king,  the  rights  and  franchises  of  the  lords 
proprietors  having  been  bought  by  the  crown.    The  royal  authority  was  not  recognized 
after  Blar.,  1774  ;  in  August  delegates  were  appointed  to  the  Continental  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  ;  In  May,  1776,  some  inhabitant  of  Mecklenburg  co.  renounced  allegiance 
to  the  crown  and  Issued  the  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence"  <q.T.).  The 
colony  ratified  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Aug.  1, 1776,  and  on  Dec.  18  held  a 
convention  at  Halifax  and  framed  a  constitution  for  the  state,  which  remained  the 
organic  law  until  1885.   The  U.  8.  constitution  of  1787  was  rejected  by  the  state  in  1788, 
but  ratified,  1789.   After  the  revolution  the  state  enjoyed  much  prosperity,  and  its 
history  is  marked  by  no  particularly  eventful  period  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war.   The  popular  sentiment  In  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  1861  was  apparently  in 
favor  of  the  Union ;  but  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  decloraUon  of  war, 
an  extra  session  of  the  l^slature  was  called,  and  an  ordinance  of  secession  passed. 
May  '21.   The  state  thenceforth  during  the  next  four  years  suffered  many  disasters  of 
war.    In  Aug.,  1861,  Fort  Hatteraa  and  Fort  Clark  were  seized  by  federal  forces; 
Roanoke  island  and  Newbern  were  next  captured  by  Bumsfde's  expedition;  and 
later  the  region  about  Plymouth,  Kinston,  and  Washington  was  taken  and  occupied  by 
federal  troops.   Other  important  battles  fought  In  the  state  during  the  war  were  at 
Averysboro,  fientonville,  and  the  taking  of  Fort  Fisher.    As  soon  as  peace  was 
declared,  a  provisional  governor,  W.  W.  Holden,  was  appointed,  and  on  Oct  2,  1866, 
a  convention,  assembled  at  Ralegh,  declared  the  ordinance  of  secession  null,  abolished 
slavery,  and  repwllated  the  state  debt  created  to  carry  on  the  war.   An  election  was 
held  soon  after,  and  a  governor,  legislature,  and  members  of  congress  chosen.    But  as 
the  reorganized  government  refused  to  ratify  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Sutes,  the  state  was  declared  to  be  still  under  military  authority, 
and  was  pUwed  nndnr  the  command  of  Oen.  D.  B.  Sickles.   Anotiier  conventtoni  Hhsn- 
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Alamance.... 
Alexander..., 
AlIeghaDj. , . , 

Anson  

Ashe  

Beaufort  

Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick. . . 
Buncombe. . . . 

Burke  

Cabarrus  

Caldwell  

Camden  

Carteret  , 

Caswell  

Catawba  

Chatham  

Cherokee . . .., 

Chowan  

Clay  , 

Cleveland...., 
Columbus.... 

Craven  , 

Cumberland. 
Currituck .... 

Dare  

Davidson  

Davie  

Duplin  

Durham   

Edgecombe  . . 

Forsyth  

Franklin  

Oaston  

Gates  

Graham  

Granville .... 

Greene  , 

Guilford   

Halifax  

Harnett  

Haywood  .... 
Henderson . . . . 

Hertford  , 

Hyde  

Iredell  

Jackson  

Johnston  . . . . , 


Area  In 


446 
278: 
284 
460 
4»6 
718 
685 
890 
890 
628 
620 
893 
460 
250 
510 
410 
888 
784 
680 
220 
160 
420 
940 
792 
794 
817 
240 
580 
296 
828 
292 
520 
872 
480 
840 
860 
250 
600 
810 
680 
680 
660 
S90 
860 
824 
435 
610 
552 
680 


Popnlailon. 


18 
9 
6 
80 
15 
21 
19 
16, 
10 
86, 
14 
18, 
18, 
6, 
10, 
16, 
18, 
85, 
0, 
0, 
4 
20, 
17. 
80, 
87, 
6, 
3, 
21, 
11, 
18. 
18, 
24, 
28, 
SI. 
17. 
10, 
8. 
84. 
10, 

28, 
28, 
18, 
18. 
12, 
18. 
8, 
25, 


,27X 
.430 
,523 
,027 
,62'i 
,073 
176 
768 
900 
280 


Jones   

Lenoir  

Lincoln  

McDowell  

Hacon  

Madison  

Martin  

Mechlenburg 

Mitchell  

Montgomery.. 


989  I  Moore 


,143 
,298 
,667 
,825 
,028 
,680 
,413 
,976 
,167 
,197 
,394 
,858 
,533 
,321 
,747 
,768 
,702 
621 
,690 
,041 
,113 
,434 
090 
764 
252 
813 
4f*4 
,039 
0r)3 
,908 
,700 
846 
,589 


851 
903 


Nash  

New  Hanover. 
Northampton.. 

Onslow  

Orange  

Pamlico  

Pasquotank... . 

Pender  

Perqiiimans. ; . 

Person  

Pitt  

Polk  

Randolph  .... 

llichmond  

Robeson  

Rockinjcham . . 

Rowan  

Rutherford.... 

Sampson  

Stanly  

Stokes  

Surry  

Swain  

Transylvania.. 

Tyrrell  , 

U*nion  

Vance  , 

Wake   

Warren  

Washington... 

Wntauga  

Wayne  

Wilkes  


Wilson. 
Yadkin. 
463  lYancey. 
512  I 

239  i  Total. 


Area  In 
Sqnare 


480 

7,408 

408 

14,879 

812 

18,686 

476 

10,980 

584 

10,103 

480 

17,805 

570 

15,221 

640 

42,678 

824 

12.807 

596 

11,289 

924 

20,479 

648 

20,707 

90 

24,026 

568 

21,242 

640 

10,803 

880 

14,948 

460 

7,146 

200 

10.748 

800 

18,614 

240 

91893 

420 

16,151 

658 

25,519 

276 

5.902 

750 

25,193 

789 

88,948 

1,040 

81,488 

608 

85,868 

458 

24,123 

•498 

18,770 

996 

25,096 

890 

12,136 

510 

17,199 

490 

19,281 

485 

6,577 

835 

6.681 

880 

4.235 

640 

21.359 

842 

17.581 

940 

49,207 

454 

19.860 

860 

10.*J00 

892 

10.611 

616 

26.100 

680 

22.675 

865 

18,644 

820 

13.790 

298 

9,490 

48.580 

1,617,947 
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extensiTely  produced.  Th6  Scuppemong  grape,  native  to  North  Carolina,  is  the  only 
known  Timety  that  withstands  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera.  The  peanut  crop  exceeds 
100,000  bushes  annually.  This  state  is  the  first  In  the  value  of  its  medicinal  herbs,  of 
whteh  hellebore,  ginseng,  and  spikenard  are  the  chief.  The  increased  interest  of  the 
farmers  Is  shown  by  the  number  of  aericultural  societi^,  and  by  tbe  large  number  of 
members  of  the  Fanners'  Alliance  (t^.vT)  and  of  Grangers  (q.T.).  Much  intellwent  work 
has  also  been  done  by  the  state  agricultural  department  in  analysis  of  fertiuzers,  and 
the  exploration  of  marl  and  phosphate  beds. 

Irdustribs.— The  leading  manufacturing  industries  are  the  sawing  of  lumber  and 
the  production  of  resio,  tar,  pitcli,  turpentine  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  tobacco,  flour,  and  the 
smdting  of  ores.  Manufacturing  interests  have  developed  greatly  since  1860,  particu- 
larly in  cotton  goods  and  tobacco,  and  ihere  are  indications  of  a  still  greater  develop- 
ment at  an  early  day.  Raleigh  has  Iron  foundries,  car  and  machine  suops  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments ;  Durham  Is  a  great  tobacco  manufacturing  town,  and 
Burlington  has  cotton  mills.  This  state  produces  nearly  half  the  smelted  and  rolled 
zinc  made  in  this  country.  Tlic  fisheries  are  increasing  in  importance,  over  100,000 
barrels  being  taken  annually.  HatRberies  have  been  established  fur  shad,  rock- fish  and 
herring.   Surveys  have  been  made  and  oyster  beds  located. 

CoHiCKBCE. — The  customs  districts  are  Albemarle,  Wilmington,  Pamlico,  and  Beau- 
fort, and  the  chief  exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  tar,  turpentine,  resin,  lumber,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  flour,  and  flsh.  This  state  is  very  deficient  in  good  harbors,  though  the 
harbor  of  Wilmington  has  been  much  improved  by  tbe  national  govemmeDt.  so  that 
vessels  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water  can  now  come  to  its  wharves.  Wilmington  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  state,  has  a  large  foreign  commerce,  is  a  leadinir  market  for  naval 
stores,  and  has  steamship  lines  to  iNew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Ibiltimore.  Newbern 
tuM  a  large  trade  in  naval  stores,  also  in  early  vegetables,  and  has  several  steamship  lines. 

Railboadb. — The  principal  railroad  systems  are  the  Seaboard  Air  Une,  Atlantic 
CkMSt  Line,  the  Sotithem  System,  and  Norfolk  and  Western,  with  tbelr  branches,  and 
a  number  of  lesser  lines  connecting  with  these  main  ilnes.  Tbe  total  mileage  In  the 
stote  exceeds  3,600;  capital  nearly  (2S,000,000;  cost  over  $45,000,000.  Tbe  Dismal 
Swamp  canal  affords  communication  between  Albemarle  sound  and  Chesapeake  bay. 

Banks. — In  1806  there  were  28  national  banks  In  operation,  with  combined  capital 
•2,766,000,  deposits  $4,047,482,  and  reserve  «1,S80,704  ;  41  state  banks,  capital  $1,087,686, 
deposits  $3,472,645,  resonrcw  $6,880,820:  6  stock  savings  banks,  capital  $S50,&2S,  de- 
poeita  $638,209,  resources  $1,357,618;  and  17  private  bulks,  capital  $806^486,  deposits 
$830,204,  resources  $1,868,459. 

BELtoious  Denominations,  Education,  etc. — The  leading  denominations  accord- 
ing to  strength  are  the  Baptist,  South;  Baptist,  Colored;  African  Methodist;  Methodist 
Iscopal,  South;  Presbyterian,  South;  Methodist  Episcopal;  Methodist  Protestant; 
ristian,  and  Disciples  of  Christ.  Education,  especially  for  the  poorer  classes,  developed 
very  slowly  In  the  early  colonial  days.  After  the  Immigration  of  tbe  Scotch  Irish  in 
1736,  numerous  classical  schools  were  founded  by  them,  but  these  could  be  only  for  the 
children  of  the  better  classes.  The  public  school  system  still  suffers  from  the  loss  of 
the  school  fund  during  the  civil  war;  600,000  acres  of  public  swamp  lands  have  been  set 
aside  toward  the  fond,  but  the  expense  of  drainage  renders  them  for  the  present  of  little 
value.  Fine  graded  schools,  supported  by  special  taxation,  are  found  in  all  tbe  cities 
and  larger  towns,  but  it  is  Impossible  to  provide  by  general  taxation  for  keeping  country 
schools  open  the  proper  length  of  time,  on  account  of  tbe  clause  In  the  constitution  In 
reference  to  taxation.  The  enrollment  (1896)  was  348,610;  average  daily  attendance, 
204,203.  Several  normal  schools  for  white  teachers  are  held  In  different  parts  of  the 
state  for  about  a  month  each  summer,  also  five  normal  schools  for  colored,  open  for 
several  months.  The  State  university,  opened  in  1705,  was  the  only  southern  institutloQ 
of  Its  rank  that  remained  open  during  the  war.  Among  higher  institutions  are  Wake 
Forest  college  (Bapt.),  Wake  Forest  station;  Diddle  imtverslty  (Pres.),  Charlotte;  David- 
son college  (Pres.),  Davidson  station;  Trinity  colleve  (M.  E.,  S.),  Durham;  Sbaw  uni- 
versity (Bapt.),  Raleigh;  Livingstone  college  (A.  M.  E.  Zion),  Salisbury;  and  Lenoir 
college  (Luth.),  Hickory.  There  are  several  denominational  colleges  for  women;  slate 
normal  schools  at  Elizabeth  City,  Fayetteviile,  Goldsboro,  Greensboro,  Plymouth,  and 
Salisbury;  and  separate  agricultural  collies  for  white  and  colored  pnpils.  There  are 
theological  schools  for  both  white  and  colored,  also  medical ;  and  law  schools  for  whites. 

GoTEBNHBNT,  ETC.— The  Capital  is  Raleigh.  The  state  officers  are  elected  for  four 
years,  and  the  governor  receives  a  salary  of  $3000.  The  legislature,  consisting  of  fifty 
senators  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  representatives,  all  members  elected  for  two  years 
and  receiving  $4  a  day,  meets  biennially,  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  flrst  Monday  In 
January,  and  is  limited  to  a  session  of  sixty  days.  State  elections  are  held  biennially 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a 
cbief-juBtice  and  two  associates,  elected  by  the  people  for  eight  years,  and  receiving 
$2500  salary  each.  The  national  guard  consists  of  1410  men ;  total  available  for  ser- 
vice In  time  of  war,  240,000.  The  state  was  one  of  the  first  to  ornnlse  a  naval  reserve 
force.  The  state  Institutions  not  educational  are  the  asylums  for  ttie  Insane  at  ^'"'gh, 
Morsanton,  and  Goldsboro,  and  tbe  penitentiary  at  Raleigh. 

The  right  to  vote  is  conferred  upon  every  male  citizen  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
shall  have  resided  In  the  state  one  year  and  the  county  ninety  days  previous  to  dection. 
Tbe  registration  of  voters  Is  required,  but  new  ballot  laws  have  not  yet  been  adopted. 
Atheists  are  disqualified  for  office,  and  also  all  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  trea- 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  BY  COUNTIES. 


(ELEVENTH  CENSUS :  1890.) 


♦Allred  

Barnes  

B<;nson  

Billings  

Bottineau  

Bowman  

^Rufonl  

Burleigh  

Ciiss.  

Oiivnliur  

*+OlmrcIi  

Dicke  

Dunn  

Etldv  

Emmons.  

tFlanncry  

Foster  . .'  ,  

fG;irtli'M  

Grand  Forks.   

Grigi^  

Iliitiiiiiicr  

KiiliU-r  

L)i  Mimrc  

Lo^ii)  

tMiIIenry  

Mcliilosli  

McKcnzic  

fMcIjciiii  


Aruio 
Sqiure 
Mies. 


Popalatlon.  1 1 

ii 


450 

1,512 

7,045 

1,3(W 

3,460 

3.360 

170 

1,130 

2,808 

1.224 

6 

1,620 

803 

1.6«2 

4.247 

1.764 

lfl,6l3 

1,512 

0,471 

1.0211 

74 

1.152 

5,573 

1.152 

159 

G4N 

1,377 

1,584 

1,971 

i.aoo 

73 

MS 

1,310 

OIH 

33 

1.404 

18.357 

720 

2,S!7 

2,100 

81 

1.440 

1,211 

1.152 

8,187 

l.doy 

597 

■j.47« 

1,5S4 

1  .oon 

3,24S 

l,Of<0 

a 

702 

860 

Mercer  

Morion  

+Mountmille  

Xelson  

Oliver  

Pembina  

Pierce   

Ramsey  

Rausoni  

it  Ken  vi lie  

iliclilnnd  

llolette  

Siir|nint  

'*fSherida3  

Stark  

Sieclc  

fStevcnsi  

Siulsman  

Towuer  

iTniill  

Walliice  

Walsh   

fWiml  

iWella..,.  

tWilliams  

Unorgauized  territory 

1  Total  


Area  In 

Squftn 
iniea. 

Fopaiatloik 

711 

3,16S 

4.738 

2.895 

123 

1,008 

4,298 

720 

464 

1,120 

14.3S4 

864 

005 

036 

4.418 

8G4 

5.308 

1.332 

00 

1,440 

10,751 

936 

2,427 

804 

S,OiO 

900 

It 

1,310 

720 

3,777 

1,116 

la 

2.304 

5.26S 

1,044 

1,450 

864 

10,217 

1,323 

24 

1.584 

16.587 

1.512 

1.681 

l,2i)6 

1,312 

1,26() 

]0» 

1,400 

Ml 

70,195 

183.710 

*  No  popHlaticm. 

t  Since  18W,  the  counties  of  Bnford,  Chnrch,  Flannerr,  flarflcid,  Moontnillle,  ItcDvillp,  Sheridan,  i 
Rtevrns  htvu  oeea  (lliKin»iiized,  and  ihe  temtonr  added  to  the  cuuntl«  of  Wlillanu.  Waid,  McL^ar .  i 
McHenry.  Pi-       -  / 
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AREA  AXD  rorriATIOX  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA  BY  COUNTIES. 


(ELEVENTH  CEXS(7S;  1900.) 


Aurora  

Beadle..... 
Bon  Homme 
*Boretnaii . . 
Brookings.. . 

Brown  

Briil6  

BufEalo  

Butte  

Campbell . . . 
Gbarles  Mtx 
Ghoteau. ... 

Clark  

Clav  

Codington.. 

Custer  

Davison . . . . 

i>av.  

Delcno  

DeucI  

•Dewey  

DougliLs. ., . 
^Edmunds.. . 

Ewins  

Fall  UWer.. 

Faulk  

Grant  . 

Gregory..,,, 

Hamlin  

Hand  

H»nson  .... 
Harding .. . . 

Hii^tics  

Hutchinson. 

Hyde.  

Jackson  

Jerauld  

Kingsbury.. 

Lake  

'lawrence. , . 


Am  In 
Square 
Miles. 


736 

1,385 
540 

1,360 
795 

1,780 
825 
510 

3,335 
000 

1.130 
870 
970 
410 
720 

1,615 
435 

1.080 

1.045 
630 

3,235 
450 

1.155 

1.008 

1,770 

1,010 
690 
.975 
545 

1,435 
435 

1,475 
7'i6 
795 
850 

1,255 
550 
870 
580 
7fl5 


Popalatlon. 


5,045 
9,586 
9.057 

io.'iaa 

16,855 
6,737 
993 
1.037 
8,610 
4,178 
8 

6.728 
7,509 
7.U37 
4,891 
6.449 
9,168 
40 
4,574 

'4,600 
4,399 
10 
4.478 
4,062 
0,814 
2H3 
4.625 
9.546 
4,267 
107 
5.044 
10.469 
1,860 
30 
8.005 
8,562 
7,508 
11.673 

*Mo  popolatkn. 


Lincoln  

•Luagenbeel.. 

Lyman  

JlcCook  

McPherson.... 

Marshal]  

Martin  

Meade  

•Meyer  

Miner  

Minnehalia..., 

Mood^  

Nowhn  

Pennington... 
Potter........ 

Pratt  

Presho  

Pyatt  

•Rinehatt.... 

Roberts  

3unborn  

Schnasse  

Scobey   

•ShflDDon..... 

Spink  

Stiinlcv  

SUTlrig  

Snllv  

TodH  

Tripp  

I'urner  

Union  

Wupner  

Wnlwortli  

•Washalmugh. 
Wflsliington .. 

Yankton  

Ziebach 


Total   76,8B0i 


Area  in 
Sgpare 
Sum. 


640 
1,060 
675 

680 
976 
900 
763 
1,400 
1.440 
680 
790 
600 
1.320 
1.531 
900 
1,220 
1,185 
1,6101 
835| 
1,100 
680 
1.580 
1,045 
1.080 
1.505 
1.156 
1,185 
1.050 
45 
1.8001 
615 
430 
720 
740 
1.260 
1,510 
016 
1.040 
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■on,  perfoiy,  or  other  Infamous  crimes,  and  not  legally  rratored  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Deffmdants  and  their  wives  are  allowed  to  testuyin  criminal  actions.  The  prop- 
er^ of  a  married  woman  is  her  own,  and  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  her  husbancL  A. 
local-option  liquor  kw  was  passed  In  1887.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  Is  0  per  cent. ;  8 
ia  allowed  by  contract ;  the  penalty  for  usuiy  is  fodeiture  of  the  entire  Interest. 

The  elfectoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows  :  1793,  Washington  and  CUnton,  12  ; 
1706,  Adams  and  Pinckney,  13  ;  1800,  Jefferson  anil  Burr,  13  ;  1804,  Jefferson  and  Clin- 
ton. 14  ;  1808,  Madison,  for  president,  11  ;  1812,  Madison  and  Qerry,  16  ;  1816,  Monroe 
and  Tompkins,  15,  1620,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  15  ;  1834,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  15 ; 
1638,  Ja<^Bon  and  Calhoun,  16  ;  1883,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  16  ;  1886,  Van  Buren 
and  Johnson,  15 ;  1840,  Harrison  and  Tyler,  16 ;  1844,  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen,  11 ; 
1848.  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  11 ;  1852,'  Pierce  and  King,  10 ;  1866,  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
enrldge,  10 ;  1860,  ^reckenridge  and  Lane,  10 ;  1868.  Grant  and  Colfax,  9 ;  1873. 
Grant  and  Wilson,  10 ;  1876,  Tildcn  and  Hendricks,  10 ;  1880,  Hancock  and  English, 
10 ;  1884,  Cleveland  and  Hendricks,  11 ;  1888,  Cleveland  and  ThmnuD,  11 ;  1899;, 
Cleveland  and  Stevenson,  11 ;  1896,  Bryan  and  Sewall,  11. 

FliTANCBS. — ^The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  In  the  state, 
according  to  the  last  United  States  census  reports,  was  $212,687,287 ;  state  debt,  $7,703,100; 
total  bonded  debt,  180(1,  $.$,360,700;  total  assessed  valuation,  $256,316,092. 

PoPUU-TroN.— Inl790,898,761— 100.573slave,4976freecolored;  1800.  487,108—188,- 
896  slave,  7048  free  colored ;  1830,  638,839—304,017  slaVe,  14,712  free  colored  ;  1840. 
758,419— '345,617  slave,  32,733  free  colored ;  1860,  993,623—881,069  slave,  80.468  free 
colored ;  1880,  1,899,750—682,508  colored,  including  1380  Indians  and  1  Japanese ; 
male,  687,908;  female,  711,843;  foreign  bom,  8743;  dwellings,  264,805;  families, 
270,994  ;  persons  to  sq.m.,  28.8 ;  engaged  in  agriculture,  860,987  ;  rank  of  state,  15  in 
population,  18  in  value  agricultural  products,  and  39  In  value  manufactures ;  pop. 
1890,  1.617,947.  There  are  96  cos.  ;  for  pop.  1890,  see  census  tables,  vol.  XV.  Th« 
lai^  cities,  1880,  were  Wilmington,  30,056  ;  Kaleigh,  12,678;  Charlotte,  11,557. 

VOBTHOOTB,  Sir  Stafford  Henrt,  b.  London,  1818 ;  educated  at  Eton,  and  Ox- 
ford Univ.,  graduating  at  Balliol  coll.  In  1839  with  high  honors.  His  first  position  in 
political  life  was  that  of  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  the  latter  was  president 
of  the  board  of  trade.  In  1847  he  was  allied  to  the  bar  and  was  made  legal  secretary  to 
the  board  of  trade.  In  1851  he  succeeded  to  the  family  title  and  estates  as  eighth  baronet 
of  the  line.  For  the  next  8  years  ho  was  occupied  in  examining  the  state  of  the  Eng- 
Hah  dvil  service,  and  tha  report  made  by  him  and  his  colleague,  sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  of  competitive  aamlnatkms.  He  was  mem- 
ber of  parliament  from  Dudley  and  Stamford  from  1855-66,  and  was  then  returned  from 
North  Devon,  which  place  he  continued  to  represent  In  the  interest  of  the  conservailvo 
party.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade  (1866-67),  and  In  1867  was  made  secretanr 
of  state  for  Ind^.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  joint  high  commission  whiui 
rigned  the  treaty  of  Washington  on  May  8,  1871.  On  the  formation  of  Disraeli's  cabinet 
In  1874,  sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  mode  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  when  his 
leader  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  lord  Beaconsfleld,  Northcote  became 
himself  the  leader  of  the  house.  He  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  Devon- 
shire, a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  received  from  Oxford  the  honorary  title  of  d.c.l. 
He  publidied  a  number  of  political  and  financial  pamphlets  such  as  Ttoenljf  Tears  ^ 
Ftnarusial  Policy  (London,  1§63).    He  became  Baron  Iddesleigh,  1886,  and  died  1887. 

TOBTH  DAKOTA,  a  n.  western  state,  situated  between  lat.  46°  and  40°  n.  and  long. 
96°  25'  and  104°  6'  w.;  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Canada  (Assinibola  and  Manitoba) ;  on 
the  e.  by  Minnesota  ;  on  the  s.  by  South  Dakota  ;  on  the  w.  by  Montana  ;  length  from 
e.  to  w.,  about  860  m.;  breadth.  215  m.;  area,  70,795  sq.m.,  or  45,286,600  acres. 

HiffTORT. — The  first  permanent  white  settlement  was  mode  by  French  Canadians  Id 
1780,  near  Pembina.  Early  in  the  present  century  fur-trading  posts  were  established 
nittun  the  lindts  of  the  present  state,  and  in  1810  IcNrd  Selkirk  built  a  fort  near  PemUna, 
■apposhig  the  region  to  be  British  soil.  In  1851  a  treaty  with  the  Dakota  Indians  opened 
a  part  oi  the  vast  region  to  settlement.  In  1861,  Mar.  2,  the  territory  of  Dakota  was 
organized,  with  Yankton  as  the  capital,  and  included  what  are  now  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming.  'Troubles  with  the  Indians  and  the  occuiTence  of  the  civil  war  retarded  im- 
migration until  1866.  In  188S  Bismarck  was  made  the  capiul.  In  Feb.,  1880,  congress 
passed  an  enabling  act,  in  accordance  with  which  conventions  were  held  on  Hay  14,  In 
North  and  South  D.,  when  the  division  of  Dakota  territory  was  decided  upon,  and  delegates 
to  constitutional  couventioiu  were  elected.  The  convention  of  North  D.  assembled  at  Bis- 
marck, July  4 ;  the  constitution  framed  was  adopted  by  the  people,  Oct.  1 ;  on  Oct.  2,  sena- 
tors and  a  representative  were  elected;  on  Nov,  3,  North  D.  was  admitted  to  the  union; 
on  Nov,  4,  the  state  govt,  was  organized;  on  Nov.  19  the  first  legislatiu^  convened, 

TopoaRAPHT.- The  great  plateau  of  the  Jtlissouri  extends  n.e.  and  s.w.  across  the 
■tate,  e.  of  that  river,  and  is  broken  here  and  there  by  low  UUb.  The  leat  of  the  aur* 
face  is  chiefly  undulating  prairie,  with  occasional  ranges  of  low  hills.  The  Turtle 
mts. ,  on  the  Canadian  border,  cover  an  area  of  8200  sq.m.  in  the  state,  but  their  hlgheet 
peaks,  butte  St.  Paul  and  Pear  butte,  have  an  elevation  of  only  700  ft.  above  the  sur- 
rounding  country.   The  MisBOuri,  which  is  navigable  throughout  N<»th  D..  recelTeo 
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Its  chief  affluents  from  the  w. — the  Little  Missouri,  Heart,  and  Cannon  Bait.  The 
Soutis  or  Mouse  enters  from  Canada,  and  after  a  long  circuit  returns,  to  emptj  Into  tba 
Aasiniboine.  The  principal  streams  in  the  e.  are  the  James  or  Dakota,  the  longest  on- 
navigable  river  in  the  world,  the  Shejenne,  and  the  Red  Biver  of  the  SoiOi,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary.  Of  the  numerous  lakes.  Devil's,  Spirit,  or  Mlnniwaukon 
lake,  in  the  n.e.,  Is  the  only  one  of  size,  its  area  being  about  100  sq.m.,  while  its  eleva- 
tion is  1200  ft.  above  the  sea.   Its  waters  are  saline,  and  it  has  no  outleL 

OBOiiOGT  AND  MiNEBALOOT.  — The  whoIe  sufface  of  the  state  appears  to  have  been 
several  times  submerged,  forming  part  of  a  great  inland  sea,  ana  later  to  have  beeo 
covered  with  shallow  lakes.  The  evidences  of  glacial  and  alluvial  action  are  evident 
in  the  drift,  which  overlies  the  whole  surface,  varying  in  depth  from  40  to  100  ft.,  and 
in  th«  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartzite  boulders  whicn  abound  e.  of  the  Missouri.  All  of 
the  state  w.  of  the  Hlssoun  and  much  of  the  northern  part  is  under]  aid  with  lignite  oi 
brown  coal,  which  bums  readily,  and  makes  superior  gas;  Natural  gas  has  been  found 
in  several  localities,  and  brick  and  potter's  clays  are  widely  distributed. 

ZooLOOT  AND  BoTAlTr. — The  wild  animals  are  like  those  found  in  Minnesota.  The 
lakes  and  streams  abound  In  wild  fowl,  such  as  the  swan,  goose,  duck,  brant,  si^pe, 
curlew,  and  gull.  The  Turtle  Mts.  are  well  wooded  with  oaks,  aspens,  and  birches  ;  the 
Devil's  lake  region  has  large  belts  of  timber ;  oaks  and  other  trees  of  Iftrge  size  gmw  in 
the  Red  river  valley,  and  along  the  Missouri,  Souris,  and  other  streams  are  found  the 
Cottonwood,  ash,  willow,  aspen,  box-elder,  plum,  bull  cherry,  grape,  eta  The  prairiea 
abound  in  bunch,  buffalo,  blue-Joint,  and  other  grasses,  and  are  covered  with  flowers, 
such  as  the  compass  plant,  lupine,  sunflower,  pasque-flower,  evening  primrose,  etc. 

Cldutb,  Soil,  and  AaiucuLTiTBE.— The  winters  are  cold  but  dry,  and  the  summei 
days,  though  warm,  are  followed  by  cool  nights.  The  snowfall  is  comparatively  light, 
and  the  only  disagreeable  winds  (  blizzards")  are  those  from  the  n.w.  Autumn  is  a 
delightful  season,  the  number  of  sunny  days  in  winter  is  large,  and  spring,  as  a  rule, 
begins  abruptly  in  March.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Bismarck  &  89.4° ;  at 
Pembina,  S4.3°;  at  Fargo,  ST>;  and  at  Fort  Bnford,  88.T*.  The  mean  annual  rainfaU  at 
Blanuu^k  is  20.10  ins. ;  at  Pembina,  21.01  ins.  Spring  b^;inB  a  week  earlier  at  Mandan 
than  in  the  same  lat.  e.  of  the  James  river.  The  soil  Is  chiefly  black  loam  underlaid 
with  clays,  gravels,  and  sands,  impregnated  with  sulphates  and  salts.  The  clay  subsoil 
Is  as  fertile  as  the  topsoil,  and  both  are  light,  porous,  and  free  from  stones.  The  Ked 
river  valley  is  noted  for  its  spring  wheat.  Com,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  flax,  and 
potatoes  are  among  the  products  of  the  state.  Cabbages,  beetsf  pumpkins,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables  of  remarkable  size  are  grown;  also  apples,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits.  The  most  Important  industries  are  agriculture, 
stock-raislns,  and  the  manufacture  of  flour,  lumber,  butter,  leather,  cigars,  bricks,  and 
woolen  goods.  The  value  of  the  cereal,  potato,  and  liay  crops  exceeds  $30,000,000  per 
annum,  the  state  ranking  flrst  in  production  of  wheat  (over  61,000,000  bushels),  and  the 
value  of  farm  and  ranch  animals,  $16,000,000. 

The  principal  rulroads  are  the  Northern  Pacific;  Great  Northern;  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Paul;  Chicago  and  Northwestern;  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and 
Sauit  Ste.  Marie.  The  total  mileage  exceeds  2,600;  the  capital  of  local  roads  is  about 
$1,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  roads  and  equipment  was  nearly  $2,000,000. 

Banks.— In  1800  there  were  29  national  banks  in  operation,  with  combined  capital 
$2,0(30,  and  deposits  $5,020,600;  and  73  state  banks,  with  capital  $1,051,500,  and  deposits 
$2,483,000. 

Rblioious  DeNouiKATiON8,  EDUCATION,  ETC. — The  leading  denominations,  nu- 
merically, are  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
and  Congregational.  Each  organized  county  has  a  superintendent  of  schools,  elected 
by  the  people.  The  township  school  organization  Is  controlled  by  a  lioard  of  directors, 
one  for  each  subdistrict  and  one  at  large.  Women  21  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  any 
school  offlce,  and  those  having  the  care  and  custody  of  children  may  vote  at  school  elec- 
tions. In  1805  the  public  school  enrollment  was  over  47,000;  average  attendance,  32,300; 
value  of  school  property,  about  $2,000,000;  annual  expenditure,  over  $1,000,000.  The 
Institutions  of  superior  rank  are  the  unlv.  of  North  Dakota  and  the  School  of  Mines, 
Grand  Forks;  the  state  agricultural  college,  Fargo;  state  normal  schools  at  Valley  City 
and  Mayville;  Fareo  college  (Cong.) ;  Tower  university  (Bap.),  Tower  City,  Jamestown 
college  (Presb.).  'There  are  about  20  public  h^h  schools;  denominattonai  academies 
at  Devils  Lake,  Grand  Forks,  Jamestown  and  Portland;  and  a  state  industrial  school 
at  Ellendale. 

GoYE&NUENT.— The  capital  is  Bismarck,  and  In  1892  the  question  of  choosing  some 
other  locality  was  decided  in  the  negative.  The  gov.  and  lieut.-gov.  are  elect^  for  2 
yearq.  The  senate  must  conaist  of  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  60  members;  the 
house  of  representatives  of  not  less  than  60  nor  more  than  140  members.  Sessions  are 
bieunial,  and  are  limited  to  60  days.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  3  judges,  holding 
office  6  years.  The  l^islatnre  has  the  right  to  control  transportation  rates,  and  munici- 
pal corporations  are  under  its  control.  Trusts  and  comblnatltHis  are  unlawful.  Eflec- 
tions  must  be  by  secret  ballot.  The  right  to  vote  depends  on  a  previous  residence  of 
one  year  in  the  state,  6  months  in  the  co..  and  90  days  in  the  precinct.  A  prohibitory 
liquor  law  was  adopted  in  1889.  In'  1892,  the  state  divided  its  8  electoral  rotes  equally 
between  Cleveland,  Harrison,  and  Weaver;  1896,  McKinley  and  Hobart,  3. 

The  total  bonded  indebtedness  assumed  by  North  D.,  when  the  territory  was  divided. 
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was  $540,800,  but  thereafter  !■  limited  to  $200,000;  the  asaeBBed  Talae  of  real  and  per- 
flonal  property  was  $70,0S9t902.  The  votes  for  member  of  congreBs,  in  1800,  numbered 
86,195.  The  penitentiary  la  at  Bismarck.  Other  Institutions  are  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Devils  Lake;  a  soldiers'  home  at  Lisbon;  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
and  a  home  for  feeble-minded  persons,  both  at  Jamestown.  There  are  land  offices  at 
FaiKO,  Grand  Forks,  Devils  Lake,  and  Bismarck. 

Population. — In  1880  the  territory  of  Dakota  had  135,177  Inhabitants,  all  but  about 
2,000  white;  In  1890  the  number  was  182,719.  Those  of  foreign  birth  are  chiefly  Xor- 
wegians,  Swedes,  Canadians,  and  Germans.  There  were.  In  1890,  63  counties,  but  by 
abolition  and  consolidation  these  have  been  reduced  to  39.  The  largest  places,  1890^ 
were  Fargo,  5664;  Grand  Forks,  4979,  Jamestown,  2,296,  and  Bismarck,  2,186. 

VOBTH-EAST  akd  VOBTH-WSST  PA88A0ES.  The  numerous  and  Important  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  In  tfae  southern  latitudes  oi  Asia,  and 
ttie  reports  circulated  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  those  regions,  prompted  the  oUier 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  to  send  expeditions  to  the  £ast  Indies,  but  Spain,  mouopo- 
liziog  the  lucrative  traffic,  summarily  sliut  out  her  rivals  from  the  Atlanuc  and  Indun 
oceans.  Determined  not  to  abandon  their  designs,  they  resolved  to  reach  ImUa  and 
Cathay  (China)  by  some  other  route.  Two  plans  appeared  most  feasible — the  one  to 
reach  £a3tem  Asia  by  coasting  along  the  norui  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  n&rth-emt  pot- 
tage; the  other  by  sailing  westward  across  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  was  first  attempted 
by  John  Cabot  In  1497,  but  he  found  his  progress  barred  by  the  American  continent,  or, 
at  least,  those  parts  of  it  known  as  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Three  years  after- 
ward Gaspard  Cortereal  and  his  brother  made  three  several  voyages  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  ana  on  reaching  Newfoundland  sailed  northward,  but  were  stopped  on  the  coaBt 
of  Labrador,  in  lat.  60°  n.  Both  brothers  afterward  perished  with  their  followera. 
Several  futile  voyages  were  soon  after  made  to  discover  If  a  passage  for  ships  existed  to 
the  n.  of  America  (the  north-toe^  pottage). 

Nbrth-Eatt  Pottage. — The  search  for  a  north-east  passage  was  now  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, and  England  had  the  honor  of  sending  out  the  first  expedition  for  this  purpose  in 
1558.  It  consisted  of  three  ships,  commanded  by  sir  Hugh  Wiltoughby,  and  was  fitted 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Sebastian  Cabot ;  but  on  rounding  the  North 
cape,  one  of  the  diim  was  separated  from  the  ottiers  during  a  violent  storm,  and  subse- 
quently entered  the  White  sea,  then  imknown  to  western  Europeans.  The  oth»  two, 
under  Wiltoughby,  drifted  hither  and  thither,  in  the  vast  waste  of  water  surrounding 
the  pole,  till  me  navigators  sighted  Nova  Zembla.  Being  unable  to  land,  they  sailed 
back  along  the  north  of  Russia,  and  took  up  their  winter  quarters  on  the  coast  of  Rus- 
^n  Lapland,  where  they  were  subsequently  found  frozen  to  death.  Several  other  expe- 
^tioos  were,  at  different  times,  sent  out  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  but  none  of  them 
ever  succeeded  in  penetrating  further  than  the  e.  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  thou^  they 
rendered  mod  service  to  geography  by  making  accurate  surveys  of  Northern  £uTope 
and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Spitzbergen.  Nova  Zambia,  Waygatz,  etc.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  believed  that  the  promontory  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Obi 
was  the  tabit  of  Plinv,  and  formed  the  n.e.  comer  of  Asia ;  and  this  opimoo,  which 
received  the  assent  of  the  celebrated  Gerard  Mercator,  tended  greatly  to  encourage 
renewed  explorations,  as,  according  to  it,  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  was  not  more  than 
400  m.  from  Nova  Zembla.  Ttie  chief  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-east 
passage  were  those  of  Willoughhy  and  Chancelor,  1558,  Burroughs,  1556,  Pet  and 
Jackman,  1580.  all  English ;  the  8  undertaken  by  the  Dutchman,  William  Barentz, 
1004-96  ;  the  English  expedition  under  Henry  Hudson,  1606 ;  and  the  Dutch  expeditions 
under  Hudson,  1609,  and  Wood,  1676.  In  bis  third  expedition,  Barentz  nearly  reached 
Ixsf  cape,  about  long.  100°  c,  but  was  imprisoned  by  the  Ice  and  died  before  the  return 
of  sprug.  The  Russian  government  next  took  up  tne  search,  partly  by  overland  expe- 
ditions and  by  vessels  starting  from  points  on  the  n.  and  e.  coasts  of  Siberia  -,  among 
the  expeditions  were  those  of  Behring,  1741,  which  was  stopped  at  the  East  cape ;  of 
Bhalaroft,  and  of  BUIhigB.  In  1876  and  1876  Nordenskifild,  the  Swedish  explorer, 
reached  the  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Obi ;  and  starting  again  in  July,  1878,  rounded 
cape  Chelyu-E^n,  from  September  to  July  following,  was  frozen  in  Behring's  strait,  and 
reached  Yokohama,  September  3. 

North-  West  Pottage. — As  was  formerly  mentioned,  Sebastian  Cabot  and  the  brothera 
Cortereal  were  the  first  who  attempted  to  double  the  n.  coast  of  America ;  Cabot  had 
reached  as  far  n.  as  lat.  67'  80',  in  the  strait  between  Greenland  and  America,  but  the 
courage  of  his  crew  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  return.  Notwithstanding  his  urgept 
representations,  he  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  English  monarch  to  send  out  another 
e]q>edition,  and  it  was  not  till  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  dis- 
cover a  n.e.  passage  that  Investigations  of  the  northern  coast  of  America  were  resumed. 
In  all,  more  than  200  voyages  were  made  in  search  of  a  n.w.  passage,  so  that  «nly  the 
most  important  of  them  can  be  even  mentioDed.  The  first  expedition,  after  that  of 
Cabot,  was  sent  out  In  1576,  under  Martin  Frobisher.  who  made  a  second  and  third  voy- 
age in  the  two  following  years,  but  without  any  important  discovery.  In  1585-88 
northern  enterprise  receivra  an  impetus  from  the  successful  expeditions  of  Capt.  John 
Davis.  This  navigator  suled  up  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  as  fitf  aa  lat  72'  n., 
and  reported  open  sea  stilt  further  n.;  he  tlien  surveyed  the  e.  and  w.  sides  of  the  strait. 
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but  without  further  results.   Henry  Hudson  (q-tO,  who  had  previously  attempted  the 
D.e.  passage,  followed  in  1610.  and  discovered  the  Hudson's  strait  and  bay,  believiog  the 
latter  to  be  none  other  Uian  an  Inlet  at  the  Facdflc  ocean,  an  opinion  which  was  proved 
erroneous  by  the  lavestigatlonB  of  Buttoa  in  1813;  the  latter,  however,  disaeminii^  on 
his  return  the  equally  erroneous  opinion  that  the  bay  was  closed  in  on  all  sides,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  eastern  entrances.   Button's  account  was  not  universally  cred- 
ited, and  accordingly,  in  1615,  Capt.  Bylot,  who  had  been  one  of  Hudson's  company, 
was  sent  out,  accompanied  by  Baffin,  the  most  skillful  navigator  and  scientific  observe! 
of  the  time;  but  their  first  expedition,  which  was  to  HudsoiTs  bay,  was  devoid  of  results. 
In  their  next  voyage  (1616),  they  sailed  up  Davis's  strait,  reaching  lat.  78°  n.,  and  satis- 
fvin?  themselves  by  a  very  superficial  investigation  that  there  was  no  northern  outlet, 
(bo  My  (as  it  was  then  beheved  to  be)  was  named  in  honor  of  its  explorer  Baffin's  bay. 
On  their  return  southwards,  they  coasted  along  the  w.  side,  and  discovered  an  opening 
to  the  w.  which  they  named  Lancaster  sound,  but  believing  it  to  be  only  an  inlet,  did 
not  explore  further.    On  his  return,  Baffin  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  no  outlet 
to  the  w.  existed  from  Baffin's  bay,  and  the  attention  of  explorers  was  again  directed  to 
discover  an  outlet  from  Hudson's  bay.   In  1619  the  solitary  attempt  by  forei^  powers 
to  aid  in  the  search  was  undertaken  by  Jens  Munk,  a  Dane,  but  he  made  no  discoveries, 
and  the  attempt  was  not  renewed,   llie  expedition  of  Fox  and  James,  in  16S1,  led  to 
the  partial  exploration  of  the  channel  since  known  as  the  Fox  channel,  which  forms  the 
□oruiem  outlet  to  Hudson's  bay,  and  from  this  time  the  spirit  of  discovery  slumbered 
till  1741.    Between  this  <tote  and  1746,  several  expeditions  were  Bent  out  to  discover  an 
outlet  from  the  n.w.  corner  of  Hudson's  bay,  but  their  united  researches  satisfactorily 
proved  Uiat  no  such  outlet  existed.   Owing  to  these  disappointments,  the  search  for  a 
n.w,  passage  was  discontinued  for  more  than  half  a  century,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
the  British  parliament  having  promised  a  reward  of  £30,000  to  the  fortunate  discoverer. 
In  1818  the  admiralty  took  up  the  search,  and  sent  out  Capt.  John  Ross  and  Lieut.  Parry, 
who  sailed  up  Davis  s  strait,  and  ascended  Lancaster  sound  for  80  m. :  here  Capt.  Ross 
gave  up  the  search,  considering  it  to  be  hopeless.  But  this  opinion  was  by  no  means  coin- 
cided in  by  Parry,  who  was  accordingly  sent  out  in  the  following  year,  and  succeeded 
in  far  outstripping  all  his  predecessors  in  the  career  of  northern  discovery.   He  entered 
Lancaster  sound  on  July  80,  and  a  few  days  afterward  discovered  a  large  inlet,  80  m. 
broad,  which  he  named  Prince  Regent  inlet.   After  exploring  this  inlet  for  some  dis- 
tance, he  returned,  and  continued  bis  course  westward,  as  the  ice  allowed  him,  passing 
through  a  strait  which  he  named  after  sir  John  Barrow,  the  promoter  of  the  expedition. 
Contiouing  his  westward  course,  he  reached  long.  110°  w..  In  UelviUe  sound,  where  he 
was  stopped  by  the  ice;  and  after  wintering  here,  and  giving  names  to  the  onmennis 
idands,  seas,  and  straits  he  had  discovered,  returned  to  Britun,  with  the  glory  of  har- 
ing  advanced  80°  of  longitude  further  w.  than  any  previous  explorer.    On  his  arrival  he 
was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  his  discoveries  imparted  renewed  enerey 
lo  the  half-dormant  maritime  enterprise  of  the  British.   There  was  now  no  doubt  In 
what  direction  the  n.w.  passage  was  to  be  sought,  but  lorry's  second  expedition  (18S1-28) 
was  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  Fox  channel  was  connected  with  the 
Arctic  sea  of  his  previous  voyage;  it  was,  however,  unsuccessfuL   A  little  beforo  this 
time  the  coast-line  of  North  An-erica  from  Behring's  strait  to  Point  Tumagain,  in  long. 
100°  w.,  had  been  fully  traced,  so  that  it  only  remained  to  find  some  navigable  passage 
from  R^ent  inlet  to  thia  point,  and  the  long-wished-for  result  would  be  attained.  For 
this  purpose  Capt.  Jolm  Ross  was  sent  out  with  an  expedition  in  1829,  and  after  a  labori- 
ous and  difficult  voyage  up  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  reached  a  point  only  300  m.  from  point 
Tumagain.   It  was  during  this  voyage  that  he  discovered  the  magnetic  pole.  Deasa 
and  Simpson,  in  1838,  extended  the  surrey  of  the  American  coast  from  point  Tumagain 
to  within  90  m.  of  the  magnetic  pole,  but  the  hopes  of  a  channel  between  these  points 
were  dashed  by  the  discovery  made  by  Dr.  John  Rae,  in  1847,  that  Boothia  (the  land 
which  bounds  Regent  Inlet  on  the  w.)  is  a  peninsula  of  the  American  continent.  We 
now  come  to  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  sir  John  Franklin,  which,  it  was  fondlv 
hoped,  would  settle  the  question  of  a  n.w.  passa^.    It  sailed  from  England,  May  id. 
1845,  and  was  last  seen  in  Baffin's  bay.   Fnmklin  is  believed  to  have  sailed  through. 
Lancaster  sound,  and  ascended  Wellington  channel  to  lat.  77°  n.,  and  thence  returned 
southwards,  crossing  Bairow  strait,  and  sailing  down  the  channel  (now  called  Franklin 
Channel)  ^\-hich  separates  North  Somerset  and  Boothia  Felix  from  Prince  of  Wales 
island  to  the  w.,  where,  in  lat.  70°  n.,  long  98°  80'  w,,  his  ships  were  beset  with  Ice^ 
Sept.  12,  1846,  and  Franklin  died  June  11,  1847.    The  survivors  abandoned  the  -vessels 
20  m.  s.w.  of  this  point,  and  perished  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  American  mainland. 
Many  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  search  for  tlio  missing  voyagers,  and  one  of  these 
expeditions,  under  Collinson  and  M'Clure,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  Jan.  20,  1860.  and 
reached  Behring's  strait  in  August  the  same  year.   Sailing  eastward  the  following 
spring,  H'Clure^  ship  became  fixed  in  the  ice,  about  60  m.  w.  of  Bairow  strait,  and  the 
crew  were  picked  up  by  sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  April  1858  to 
their  assistance.   Belcher,  who  had  reached  Melville  sound  by  the  eastern  passs^ 
through  Lancaster  sound  and  Barrow  strait,  returned  ^e  same  way;  and  thus  M'Clure 
and  his  company  enjoyed  the  envied  honor  of  being  tlie  only  ship's  crew  who  bad  erer 
penetrated  from  Bcnruig's  strait  to  Baffin's  bay.  To  M'Clure,  then,  belongs  the  honot 
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of  liATlnsr  finally  set  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  a  n.w.  passaxe.  By  the 
Tarious  ESngHah  and  American  expeditions  (I848-S9)  sent  out  to  search  tor  sir  John 
IVaDklin,  the  whole  region  to  the  n.  of  the  American  m^nland  as  ftur  ai  lat  TT*  n.,  and 
long.  106'  w.,  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  various  channels  of  communication 
between  Davis's  and  Behrlng'a  straits  have  been  discovered,  such  as  the  route  by  Hud- 
son's bay.  Fox  Channel,  Fury  and  Hecla  strait  and  Bellot  strait,  loto  Franklin  dbannel 
and  thence  bv  either  the  M'CIintock  or  the  Victoria  Channel,  or  the  routes  by  Lancaster 
sound,  and  the  M'CIintock  Channel,  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  or  Prince  of  Wales  strait,  to 
the  open  sea  n.  of  Alaska  ;  but  all  these  routes  are  useless  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view. 

fiee  POLAA  £XFEDITI0NB. 

VOBTHXXV  LI0ET8.   See  Aubora  Borkaus. 

HOBTH  HOLLAjrs  CAXLL.  Designed  by  Herr  Blanken,  and  finished  in  1835.  It 
runs  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Uelder,  50  m.,  and  has  a  water-level  width  of  188i  ft, 
with  a  depth  of  IS),  and  a  bottom  width  of  81. 

XtttTH  HimiDIGINNI,  a  tp.  in  Westmoreland  oo.,  Penn.   Pop.  '90,  7196. 

VOUS  POIX,  H&anBTic,  thk.  Is  that  point  on  theearth's  surface  at  which  the  mag- 
netic needle  points  vertif»l  with  its  north  end  downward.  The  existence  of  a  magnetio 
pole  was  first  discovered  by  Robert  Norman  in  1576,  and  its  actual  location  was  first 
found  by  Captain  Ross  in  April,  1881,  to  be  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  In  lat.  70°  5'  and  long.  96°  46'  W.  The  south  magnetic  pole  to  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  near  lat.  78"  and  long.  150°  £. 

XWtS  Bim,  a  magisterial  dlat..  Augusta  co.,  Va.  Fop.  "W,  4US. 

HOETH  SIVEB,   See  Hudson  Rivsr. 

V<HtTHBO?,  CvRCB,  b.  In  Bidsefield,  Conn.,  Sept.  80,  1834.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
bk  1857,  and  from  the  law  BchooT  in  1850;  and  wag  clerk  of  the  Conn,  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  senate  from  1861  to  1888;  In  1868  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  English  literature  in  Yale,  and  held  this  professorship  until  1%4  when  he  became 
president  of  the  university  of  Minnesota.  He  was  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  from  1860  to  1881. 

HOBTH  8EA  (Germanicum  Mare;  Qer.  Iford  8ee\  that  arm  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
which  separates  the  Britieh  islands  on  the  w.  from  the  continent  on  the  east.  It  is  700 
m.  in  extreme  length  (from  n.  to  s.),  about  400  m,  in  sreatest  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of 
not  less  than  140,000  sq.  miles  Thegreat  commerciarhighwaysfromtheNor^sea  to  the 
Atlantic  are  1^  the  Pentland  firth  and  the  strait  of  Dover;  while  on  the  e.  itcommunicatea 
with  the  Baltic  by  the  Skagerrack,  the  Cattegat,  Sound,  and  Great  and  Little  Belts. 
Along  its  south-eastern  and  southern  coasts  the  shores  are  low,  and  are  skirted  bysandr 
banks,  formed  by  the  sand  deposits  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  waters  of  the  Elbe,  Weser, 
Rhine  and  Scheldt,  which  are  the  principal  rivers  that  flow  into  the  sea  from  the  east. 
The  shores  of  England,  especially  m  the  s.,  are  also  low,  and  here  sand  has  also  accu- 
mulated, though  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  continental  coasts.  The  chief 
British  rivers  that  fall  into  the  North  sea  are  the  Thames,  Ouse,  Humber,  Tyne,  Tweed, 
forth,  and  Tay.  Besides  the  sand-banks  on  the  coast  already  referred  to,  there  are  others 
extending  to  the  middle  of  the  sea-bed,  and  similar  in  their  origin  to  those  on  the  coasts, 
and  occupying  altogether  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area.  Of  these,  the  principal 
are  tiie  bank  running  n.e.  from  the  mouth  of  the  firth  of  Forth  for  110  m. ;  the  one 
extending  n.w.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  for  about  the  same  distance;  the  Dogger- 
bank  (q.v.),  etc.  These  sand-banks,  combined  with  the  storms  and  fogs  so  common  In 
the  North  sea,  render  its  navigation  unusually  dangerous.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
lied  of  this  sea  is,  the  number  of  extraordinary  "  holes"  which  have  been  found  in  it. 
Of  these  the  most  mnarkable  are  the  Little  Silver  "PiXi  off  Holdemess  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  North-north-east  Hole,  8  leagues  further  east.  Little  Silver  V\VL  is  36  m.  In  length, 
and  from  half  a  mile  to  2  m.  in  width.  At  its  edges  there  is  a  depth  from  50  to  80  ft.  of 
water,  but  the  "'hole"  has  a  depth  of  880  feet.  In  the  n.,  along  the  Norwegian  coasts, 
the  shores  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  there  is  a  depth  of  about  190  fathoms.  The  depth 
^1  fathoms  on  an  average)  increases  from  s.  to  north.  The  currents  of  this  ocean  are 
extremely  various,  and  demand  the  greatest  caution  on  the  part  of  the  navigator.  Owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  s.w.  winds,  tlie  currents  show  a  general  tendency  towards  the 
north-east.  On  the  south-western  coast  of  Ireland,  the  great  tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic 
Is  broken  into  two  iwrtions,  one  of  which,  coursing  up  the  channel,  passes  throu^  the 
strait  of  Dover;  while  the  other,  sweeping  n.,  paraes  round  the  n.  of  Scotland,  and  then 
eouthward  along  the  e.  coast  of  Britain,  and  meets  the  southern  wave  ofF  the  coast  of 
Essex.  'The  northern  portion  of  the  tidal  wave  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the  Gkrman 
ocean,  and  though  oq  us  entrance  Into  the  North  sea  it  is  only  13  ft.  in  height.  It  rises 
in  its  pnwress  southward,  as  the  sea  becomes  narrower,  in  the  same  way  as  the  hore  (q.v.) 
is  formea  in  a  contracting  estuary.  In  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  it  nses  to  the  height 
of  20  feet  This  sea  yields  immense  quantities  of  fish,  the  most  important  kinds  being 
cod,  hake,  ling,  turbot,  sole,  mackerel  and  herrtag,  also  lobsters.  The  fisheries  employ 
many  thousand  people.  On  all  available  points  of  the  coasts,  light-houses  have  been 
•rectied,  and  there  are  numerous  floating-light  vessels  moored  to  detached  banks.  The 
on  the  North  sea  is  enormous.  It  is  surrounded  by  countries  whose  InhaMtanla 
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have  from  the  earilest  timea  been  fiumnis  on  the  seu,  and  whose  vast  commercial  enter- 
priae  is  but  another  form  of  the  early  Scandinavian  love  for  navigation  and  conqtwM. 

B4)mTHiiinnntT.*iro^  a  co.  in  e.  central  Pennsylvania,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
Snsqnehanna  river  and  its  w.  branch;  drained  by  them  and  the  n.  branch  of  the  Soaqne* 
hanna,  and  by  Shamokin  and  BCahonoy  creeks;  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western,  Northern  Central,  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  branches  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroads ;  463  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  74,066,  chieflyof  American  birth.  The  surface  la 
irregular  and  hilly,  with  ferule  valleys  between.  The  principal  productions  are  Indian 
com,  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  hay.  There  are  many  tanneries,  curriers* 
shom^  saw,  flour,  and  planing  mills,  manufactories  of  maehinay,  metal  wares,  clothing, 
e  ilS^es  "tnd  harness.  Co.  seat,  Soubnzy. 

VOBTH01CBEBLASD,  a  CO.  In  e.  Yirglnla,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Chesapeake  bay, 
and  on  the  n.e.  by  the  mouth  of  the  Potomacrlver  ;  180  sq.m.;  pop.  90, 7885,  chi^y  of 
American  birth,  taclu.  colored.  Ttie  surface  Is  tuululaUng  and  heavily  woodeid  in  part^ 
and  much  of  the  soil  fertile.  The  princliwl  productions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes,  wool,  and  sorghum  molasses.   Co.  seat,  Heathsville. 

VOKTHUMBEBLABD,  the  most  northern  co.  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  bv  the 
North  sea,  and  on  the  n.w.  by  the  Scpttish.  counties  of  Boxburgh  and  B»wi(^  Area, 
1,389,766  statute  acres;  pop.  '91,  S06.0ea  The  snrfaoe  of  the  county  has  a  rugged,  ma 
especiallv  in  the  w.  and  b.w.  a  naked  and  barren  aspect  The  Cheviots  run  alimg  Uw 
western  border  of  the  county,  and  send  out  spurs  toirard  the  e.,  which,  gradually  declin- 
ing, are  separated  by  fertile  valleys,  that  widen  as  they  approach  the  coast.  About  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  the  county  is  occupied  bv  moorland,  and  along  the  Cumberland 
border  the  broken  and  bleak-looking  hills  are  valuatie  for  their  lead  nUnes.  Allenheads, 
the  center  of  the  lead  mining  district,  is  the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  England,  being 
1400  ft  above  sea-level.  The  inclination  of  tiie  surface  toward  the  e.  is  indicated  by  the 
direction  of  the  rivers  AIne,  Coquet,  and  north  Tvne,  which  with  the  Tyno  and  Till  are 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  county.  The  Tweed  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county  on 
the  n,  for  about  5  miles,  and  the  s.  boundary  is  formed  In  part  by  the  Derwent  and 
Ty^e.  The  climate  is  cold,  but  is  milder  on  the  coast  tbau  amid  the  hills,  which, 
however,  produce  sufBcient  herbage  for  the  maintenance  of  targe  flocks  of  "Cheviot" 
sheep.  The  principal  agriculturai  tracts  occur  along  the  coast,  and  inland  along  the 
river  valleys  for  several  miles.  In  these  districts,  the  soil,  for  the  most  peri,  is  a  strong 
fertile  clayey  loam,  productive  in  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  clover.  A^culture  is  pur- 
sued on  the  most  improved  methods,  and  cattie,  chiefly  short-homed,  are  extensively 
reared.  The  B.e.  portion  of  the  county  forms  a  part  of  the  great  Northumberland  ana 
Durham  coal-flelds. 

ViSBTSUTtXERLUm,  a  co.  In  n.e.  New  Brunswick,  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
drained  by  the  MIramichi  river  and  Its  branches;  4760  sq.  m.;  pop.  *91,  26,718.  Qo. 
seat,  Newcastle. 

NOBTHtrVBEBLAin),  a  co.  In  Ontario,  Can.,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  lake  Ontario,  Inters 
sected  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  Cobourg,  Peter boro,  and  Mannota  railroads ;  746  aq.  m. ; 
pop.  '91,  86,492.    Co.  seat,  Cobourg. 

■OXTUDKBEBLAHS,  Duees  of.    See  Pehct. 

yOBTHUMBMA,  a  kingdom  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  made  a  separate  kingdom  by 
Ida  in  547,  who  united  the  two  kingdoms  of  Bcrniuia  and  Delra.  It  stretch«l  to  the 
flrth  of  Forth,  and  comprised  the  territory  n.  of  the  Uumber.  Again  divided  upon 
Ma's  death,  it  was  ooce  more  organized  into  one  kingdom  by  Ethelfritii  in  698.  Under 
Oswald,-  In  the  middle  of  the  "oh  c,  it  was  the  strongest  kingdom  In  the  heptarchy. 
Its  Borate 'existence  was  brought  to  an  end  bj  Egbert  in  S?]*.  The  ntune  surTlvea 
In  the  modem  county  of  Northumberiand. 

N0BTH-WZ8T  fBOTIHOES,  a  great  political  division  of  British  India  (see  InDTA).  be- 
tween Nepaui  and  Oude  on  the  n.e., Rajpootana  and  the  Indore  agency  on  thes.w., 
coDsistiog  of  seven  subordinate  divisions — Heerut,  Eumaon,  Bohllcund,  Agra,  JhansI, 
Allahabad,  and  Benares.  Each  of  these  divisions  comprises  from  three  to  nx  dlstricta. 
They  are  treated  under  separate  articles. 

H0BTEWE8T  TEBBITOBIEB,  formerly  the  designation  of  all  that  portion  of  British 
North  America  under  the  dominion  of  Canada,  except  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia,  lying  w.  and  n.  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Up  to  1870 
Che  whole  region,  includiuc:  Alanltoba,  was  known  as  the  Hudsons  Bay  territory  and 
was  governed  by  the  Hudsons  Bay  company,  by  whom  it  was  divided  into  four  large 
departments  or  regions,  which  were  subdivided  into  S3  districts,  including  156  trading 
posts.  The  government  was  administered  by  a  chief  governor  and  council,  and  the 
various  departments  by  chief  factors  and  traders.  But  in  1869  the  company  relinquished 

£>vemmental  functions,  and  during  the  following  year  the  Northwest  Territories  came 
to  the  possession  of  Canada  and  were  made  a  province.  In  1876  the  district  of  Eee- 
watin  (q.r.)  was  detached,  and  in  1881  the  area  of  the  territories  was  again  slightly 
reducen  by  the  enlargement  of  Manitoba.  In  1882  the  districts  of  Asslnlboia,  Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta,  and  Athabasca  were  formed,  and  now  constitute  the  Northwest 
Territories,  although  properly  the  vast  and  unorganized  region  to  the  n.  is  iocluded  In 
tikat  titlfl.  These  districts  an  under  the  auttiority  of  a  Ueut.-g0T,  and  a  council  putly 
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elected  and  partly  nominated,  and  since  1891  sends  four  members  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons. In  1883  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  from  Battleford,  in  Saskatchewan, 
to  Beglna,  in  Asslnibola.  In  1881  the  pop.  of  the  territories  wm  06,440;  In  1881, 
98,967.   See  Canada. 

■OBTHWMT  TXSSrtOBT.  The  portion  of  the  United  States  known  in  ita  early 
history  as  the  Northwest  Territory  was  all  that  tract  lying  between  the  Ohio  River,  the 
Uiadwlppi.  and  the  Oreat  Lakes,  immediately  we^  of  the  original  states,  and  now  com- 
prised in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  MlchigMk,  and  Wisconsin.  The  original 
states  laid  claim  to  this  section  by  their  charter  limits,  which  extended  '*  from  ocean  to 
ocean."  These  claims  were  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States  except  a  small  tract 
retained  by  Connecticut  as  a  foundation  to  her  school  fund,  and  still  known  as  the 
Western  Reserve  (q.  v.),  and  thus  the  national  government  became  the  owner  of  somn 
480,000  square  miles.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  foundations  of  all  future  national 
greatness  were  laid  at  tliis  time  by  the  way  in  which  Congress  dealt  with  the  question 
of  territorial  government.  The  prominent  features  were,  the  entire  control  of  all  terri* 
toiy  by  the  national  government  until  such  time  ss  the  people  of  the  territory  were 
capable  of  self-government ;  and  the  elevation  of  each  territory  Into  a  state,  with  powers 
similar  to  the  original  states,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  178S  a  committee,  of  which  Jefferson  was  chairman,  was  appointed,  to  report  a 
plan  for  ita  temporary  government.  Jefferson  has  been  swarded  much  credit  for  this 
ordinance,  which  applied,  also,  to  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  ;  but  on  account  of  a 
clause  prohibiting  slavery  after  1800,  it  was  lost  for  lack  of  the  southern  votes.  In 
1785  Rnfus  King  submitted  to  Congress  a  resolution  that  slavery  In  the  new  territory 
be  Immediately  iMTohlbited,  using  the  words  of  Jefferson  in  the  orotnanoe  of  1788.  except 
the  phrase  "after  the  year  1800."  This  resolution  was  received  favorably,  but  it  was 
flnafly  never  acted  upon.  In  September,  1786,  the  question  of  territorial  government 
was  again  agitated,  and  a  committee,  of  which  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
chairman,  was  appointed,  and  the  so-called  "  ordinance  of  1787"  was  framed.  It  Is 
claimed  by  some  that  this  was  based  on  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Massachusetts,  but 
a  more  impartial  view  would  seem  to  be  that  the  ordinance  of  1788  had  been  taken  as 
the  basis,  amplifying  the  provisions,  and  adding  such  new  ones  as  seemed  necessary. 
It  began  by  securing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  the  equal  division  of  real  and 
personal  property  of  Intestates  to  the  next  of  kin  In  equal  degree ;  also  the  power  to 
devise  and  convey  property  of  every  kind.  At  Srst,  Congress  was  to  appoint  a 
governor,  secretary,  judges,  and  militia-generals;  and  the  govpj-nor  was  to  make  such 
other  appointments  as  were  necessary  until  a  general  assembly  was  organized.  The 
governor  and  judges  were  also  to  adopt  all  necessary  state  laws,  subject  to  the  veto  of 
Congress,  until  there  should  be  "  6000  male  inhabitants  of  full  age.  When  the  popu- 
lation reached  this,  tiiey  were  to  have  an  aasemblv  of  their  own,  to  consist  of  the 
governor,  a  legislative  council  of  five,  to  be  selected  Congress  from  ten  nominations 
tf  the  lower  house,  and  a  lower  house  of  representatives  of  one  delegate  for  each  SCO 
male  inhsbitants.  The  assembly  was  to  select  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who  had  not, 
however,  the  power  to  vote  ;  and  was  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
not  repugnant  to  "  the  articles  of  fundamental  compact"  iKtween  the  original  stat^ 
and  the  new  territory,  which  were  to  "forever  remain  unalterable,"  and  were  as  fol- 
lows :  freedom  in  religious  belief  and  worship,  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habtea  eorpu*, 
trial  by  Jury,  proportionate  representation  in  the  legislature,  bail,  moderate  fines  and 
punisnments,  and  the  preservation  of  liberty,  property,  and  private  contracts ; 
encooragement  to  education,  and  good  faith  toward  the  Indians ;  to  remain  forever 
a  part  of  the  United  States ;  not  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  the  soil  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  to  tax  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  or  St.  Lawrence  rivers ;  not  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  five  stales  were  to  be  formed  from  the  new  territory, 
and  these  were  roughly  plotted  quite  similar  to  the  present  boundaries ;  and  when- 
ever one  of  these  divisions  containetl  60,000  Inhabitants,  It  was  to  become  a  state, 
with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  an  original  state.  Then  followed  the  famous 
clause  on  slavery:  "There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the 
said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punisliment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convictea :  provided  always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same  from 
whom  labor  or  service  Is  lawfully  cliiiraed  in  any  one  of  the  original  states,  such  fugi- 
tives may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor 
or  service  as  aforesaid."  The  authorship  of  this  clause  has  been  the  suoject  of  frequent 
controversy,  whether  it  belongs  to  Jefferson,  King,  or  Dane ;  but  from  a  comparison  of 
the  original  documents,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  both  Kins  and  Dane  followed 
Jeflterson,  after  omitting  the  phrase  previously  alluded  to,  Dane  also  adding  the  fugitive 
slave  clause.  Furthermore,  Dane,  in  a  letter  to  King,  who  at  the  time  of  its  passage 
was  in  Massachusetts,  says.  "  I  hod  no  idea  the  states  would  agree  to,  and  therefore 
omitted  it  in  the  draft ;  but  finding  the  house  favorably  disposed  on  this  subject, 
after  we  had  completed  the  other  parts,  I  moved  the  article,  and  it  was  agreed  to  with- 
out opposition."  The  ordinance  was  adopted  by  Congress  without  a  single  alteration, 
July  18,  1787,  and  has  been  the  model  used  for  all  subsequent  territorial  governments. 
When  the  new  government  was  inaugurated  under  the  consUtution  In  1789,  an  act  was 
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passed  coQflrminff  the  ordinance,  but  modifying  it  somewhat  in  order  to  conform  to  th» 
new  powers  of  the  president  and  senate.  A  recent  writer  has  advanced  the  idea  that , 
one  reason  for  the  faTorable  manner  in  which  the  ordinance  was  received  by  Coogren, 
especially  the  clause  on  slaTeiy,  was  that  Manasseh  Cutler,  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  land 
company,  stood  ready  to  purchase  6,000,000  acres  of  land,  if  it  was  organized  as  a  free 
territory.  This  company  made  their  first  settlement  at  the  present  town  of  Marietta. 
Ohio,  April  7.  1788,  and  in  1800  the  population  numbering  50,240,  it  was  made  a 
Beparate  tertitorr.  Illinois  became  a  territonrthe  same  year;  Hlchigan,  in  1805; 
Indiana,  in  1800;  and  Wisconsin  in  1886.    See  Johnston,  In  Lalor's  CydopedM  of 

J^jiitieal  Seienea.  

H0BTHWB8TXBV  VBIVEEBXIT,  at.Evanston  and  Chicago,  Illinois;  the  oniTerBit; 
was  given  a  charter  In  1851,  but  not  opened  until  November,  ]866.<  The  endowment  is 
in  real  estate,  and  estimated  at  $4,000,000;  annual  Income,  $300,000.  The  universltv 
grounds  are  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and,  together  with  the  buildings  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  are  valued  at  $5,000,000— this  does  not  include  the  value  of  the 
buildings  of  the  professional  schools,  as  these  are  not  situated  on  the  univereltycampus. 
The  principal  buildings  are  University  ball,  Library  building,  Science  hall,  Woman's 
hall,  Medlotl  building.  Medical  and  Phannaceutlcal  Laboratory  building,  Woman's 
Medical  building.  Memorial  hall,  Heck  hall.  The  university  includes  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  the  School  of  Theol<^,  uid  the  School  of  Music,  all  at  Evaustoo;  the 
Medical  school,  Woman's  Medical  school,  Law  school,  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  Dental 
school,  all  in  Chicago.  The  libraries  of  the  university  amount  to  about  40,000  volumes, 
Including  that  of  the  Theological  school.  Tbe  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  on  the  uni- 
versity grounds,  has  a  distinct  charter  and  board  of  trustees,  but  BUsUlns  a  co-operative 
relation  with  the  university.  The  museum  contains  70,000  q>eclniens.  Instructors  in  all 
departments  (1800),  225.  Students  In  aU  departments,  SOie.  Fnsldent  (1887),  Henry 
Wade  Bogers,  lI-d. 

VOBTOV,  a  CO.  In  n.  w.  Kansas,  adjoining  Nebraska,  dratned  by  the  n.  fork  of 
Solomon  river,  by  Prairie  Dog  creek,  and  the  tributaries  of  Republican  nver ;  eOOsq.m. ; 
pop.  '90. 10,617,  chiefly  of  American  birth.   Co.  seat,  Norton. 

VQBtOV,  Ahdbbwb,  Bev..  American  scholar  and  theotoglan,  was  b.  at  Hingbam, 
Mass.,  Dec.  81,  1780.  Irving  graduated  at  Harvard  College  In  1804,  he  was  appomted, 
in  1800,  a  tutor  of  Bowdoln  college,  and  in  1811  mathematical  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  in 
1818  librarian  of  the  university,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Chanuing  as  lecturer  on  biblical  crit- 
icism and  interpretation.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  Dexter  professor  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, which  office  he  retained  until  failing  health  compelled  his  reUrement  in  1880.  Dr. 
Norton  was,  after  Dr.  Chanuing,  the  most  dlsUngtdaAed  exponent  of  Unitariaa  theology. 
•  clear  and  perspicuous  lecturer,  an  able  and  conservative  critic,  and  a  Toluminous 
writer.  Rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  protesting  against  Calvinism,  he  also 
opposed  the  school  of  Theodore  Parker  and  the  naturalistic  theology.  Besides  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Qeneral  BtposUory  and  BeHew,  iha  North  American  Smiew.ChrMiiM 
Meaminffr,  he  published  (1883)  A  Siaiamtnt  of  Reaaona  for  Tiot  beUming  in  the  l)oeirin6  ^ 
the  Trinity;  (1887)  T%e  Oenuinmem  of  the  OoSpela ;  (1889)  On  the  Latett  Forma  of  Infidelity; 
and  left  some  poems  and  a  translation  of  the  gospels.   He  d.  Sept.  18,  1868. 

VOBTOT.  Mbs.  (Caboune  Elizabeth  Sabah  Shbbidan),  a  poet  and  novelist  of 
some  reputation,  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Rldiard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  was  b.  in  1808.  Her  father  died  while  she  was  still  a  child,  and  her  education, 
which  embraced  an  unusually  varied  course  of  studies,  was  superintend^  by  her  mother. 
In  1827  she  married  the  Hon.  Qeorge  Chappel  Norton.  In  1831  she  first  met  lord  Mel- 
bourne, then  prime-minister,  and  the  intimacy  which  succeeded  having  given  rise  to 
some  scandalous  rumors,  Mr.  Norton  brought  an  action  against  lord  Melbourne,  which 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  She  died  June  16,  1877,  after  having  been  for 
some  months  the  wife  of  sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell.  Her  chief  works  are  The  Sorrotot  nf 
Soaaiie  (1629);  The  Undying  One  (LS80);  The  ChOd  of  the  XdandM  (1846);  StuaH  of  Dun- 
ieaih,  a  novel  (1861);  Ei^fiith  Lave  far  Women  in  the  Nineteenth  Oentvry  (1864);  The  Ladg 
^Oarafs(1888);  XMtancf^bwd,  a  novel  0868);  and  m  Sir  Douifia»  {WSl). 

KOBTOK.  C'hables  Eliot,  b.  Mass.  1837;  son  of  the  BeT.  Dr.  Ancbewi  Norton. 
After  graduating  at  Harvurd  college,  in  1846,  he  entered  a  commercial  house  in  Boston 
to  leum  the  details  of  the  East  India  trade.  In  1849  he  went  out  as  supercargo  of  a  ship 
consigned  to  India,  through  which  he  traveled,  returning  to  Boston  by  way  of  Europe. 
In  1^  he  again  went  to  Europe  where  he  spent  two  years,  and  he  was  once  more  abroad 
1808-78.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Harvard  college.  In  1866 
he  edited,  in  coojunctioo  with  Dr.  Ezra  Abbo^  his  father's  Internal  Eeideneee  of  the  Oen- 
uineneu  of  the  ChepeU,  and  translation  of  the  gospels.  He  edited  the  North  American 
BtviMD.  in  association  with  James  Russell  Lowell,  1864-68,  and  during  the  rebellion  he 
edited  tbe  publications  of  the  loyal  publication  society  at  Boston.  His  Oomi^ratiotu  on 
tome  recent  Social  Theoriea  apmared  in  1863;  Notea  <f  lYatet  and  Shu^  in  Saltf,  1860; 
•nd  bis  tcanalation  of  Dante's  Viia  Nuota  in  1867.  He  iaan  accomplished  Dante  acholar. 
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and  Karl  WltCe's  edition  of  the  Fito  Nuooa  to  dedicated  to  bim.  He  pubUshed  In  1880 
Sulorical  StudiM  on  Church  £uilding  in  the  Muldla  Aget;  and  edited  the  LeUer$  of  Jamea 
BuaaeU  Lowell  (2  vols.  1898).  He  was  president  of  the  archaeological  iuatitate  of  Xmeiica 
in  1879-ea 

V0BT(nr,  JoHir,  lflOe-68;  b.  Stortford,  Hertfbrdshlre,  Bng.;  educated  at  CamlniAKe, 
became  cnrate  of  Stortford.  Having  embraced  Poritantom,  he  came  In  lOSS  to  rij- 
month,  Masa.,  wtiere  he  preached  the  first  winter;  was  pastor  of  the  church  In  Ipswich 
in  10:^;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  "  Cambridge  platform"  In 
l(t48;  became  colleague  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  minister  of  the  flrat  church  in  Boston  In 
1052,  and  in  l<lt('2  went  with  Uov.  Bradstreet  as  a^nt  of  the  colony  to  present  an  address 
to  Charles  II.  after  his  restoration.  He  wrote  many  works,  one  of  whlcli  was  a  treatise 
against  the  Quakers,  entitled  The  Heart  of  New  England  reat  by  the  Blaapkemiea  of  the 
PteaetU  Oenerraioa,  by  which  they  were  so  enraged  that  after  his  death  they  informs  the 
Ung  that  "  Jolm  Norton,  chief  priest  In  Boston,  was  smitten  and  died  by  the  immediate 
power  of  Ood." 

VQETQV,  SiDNXT  AnoiTBTUS,  American  chemist,  b.  Ohio,  1886;  graduated  at  Union 
College  In  1856,  and  studied  at  Bonn,  Leipsic,  and  Heldelb^.  lo  1878  he  became 
professor  of  chemistry  In  Ohio  State  UnlTmity,  Author  of  Phytics  (18T5);  Orgmue 
ChemiMry  (1884),  etc. 

HOBWAXK,  a  town  In  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.;  on  Long  Island  sound  and  the  Xew 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  rallroai ;  00  mllea  8.W,  of  Hartford.  It  was  Incor- 
porated in  1651,  and  contains  the  cities  of  South  Norwalk,  chartered  In  1870,  and  Kor- 
walk,  chartered  In  1898.  The  site  was  originally  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  the 
town  was  burned  by  the  Hessians  in  the  Bevolutlonary  war.  The  town  contains  the 
Norwalk  and  St.  Mary's  hospitals,  the  Xorwalk  and  South  Norwalk  public  libraries. 
Centre  and  Over  lUver  high  schoots,  Roberts  military  school,  Balrd  institute,  Mead 
school  for  girls,  Nwwalk  preparatory  school  (P.  E.)  and  several  national  and  savings 
banks.  There  are  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  waterworks  in  each  city, 
so  arranged  that  either  one  can  supply  both  cities  in  case  of  an  emergency,  about  15 
churches,  and  several  daily  and  weeKly  newspapers.  The  principal  industries  in  the 
two  cities  are  the  manufacture  of  straw  and  fur  hats,  shoes,  shirts,  corsets,  woolen  goods, 
elastic  webbing,  cigars,  locks,  air  compressors,  builders'  hardware,  machinery,  stone  and 
earthenware,  stoves,  foundry  products,  paper  bo:|es,  etc.  Outside  of  the  cities  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  to  fanning.  Pop.  *90,  town,  17,747;  city  of  Norwalk,  8,079;  city  of 
South  Norwalk,  4,013. 

VQRWAT  (Norweg.  Norge),  the  western  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which, 
though  a  separate  kingdom.  Is  united  with  Sweden,  Is  situated  ttetween  57°  69'  and 
71°  U'n.  lat.,  and  5°  and  28<>e.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Sweden  and  Russia,  and 
on  every  other  side  is  surrounded  by  water,  having  the  Slcager  Rack  to  the  s. ,  the  German 
ocean  to  the  w.,  and  the  Arctic  sea  to  then.  Its  length  is  about  1100  m.,  and  Its  greatest 
width  about  250  m. :  but  lietween  the  lats.  of  67°  and  68°  it  measures  little  more  than 
26  m.  In  breadth.  The  followli^;  table  shows  the  areas  and  popalatlMis  qt  the  20  aemter 
Into  which  Nwwivb  divided,  as  estimated  In  1891. 
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Of  this  total  only  474,120  (28.7  per  cent.)  lived  In  towns.  The  c&pltal,  Chiistiania,  had 
In  1881  a  population  of  161,280.  Other  important  towns  are  BergeOf  with  a  pop  '01  of 
08,084;  Trondhjem  with  26,1^  inliahttants:  Stavanger,  with  28,899;  Bninmen,  with 
30,687;  Cbristlansand,  with  12,818;  and  Fredrllutad,  with  12,461. 

The  Scandinavian  peninsula  consists  of  more  or  less  connected  moontain  masses, 
wliich,  in  the  s.  and  w.  parts  of  Korway,  constitute  one  continuous  tract  of  rocky  high- 
lands, with  steep  declivities  dipping  into  the  sea,  and  only  here  and  there  broken  l>y 
narrow  strips  of  arable  land.  South  of  Trondhjem  (03°  n.  lat.),  the  ridge  expands  over 
nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  Norway.  The  n.  portions  of  the  range,  known  as  the 
Ejolleu  Fjelie,*  occupy  a  space  of  about  25  m.  in  width  and  form,  as  far  n.  as 
the  l)oanaary-hne  between  Sweden  and  Norway.  South  of  63°  n.  lat.  the  ranee  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountains  is  known  as  the  Norska,  or  Dovre  Fjelle,  although  the  latter 
name  belongs  properly  on^  to  the  part  immediately  in  contact  with  the  Kjoilen.  Tlie 
general  elevation  of  tlie  SonkM  Fjelle  does  not  rise  atwve  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
whose  average  lieight  In  these  latitudes  Is  5,000  ft. ;  but  it  ranges  above  that  of  the 
growth  of  trees,  wuich  may  be  stated  to  lie  1000  ft.  lower.  The  Justedal  glacier,  In 
Bergen  amt,  is  the  largest  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  covers  an  area  of  688  sq. 
mllea.  The  whole  of  the  w.  coast  of  Norway  is  densely  fringed  with  islands  and  Insulaten 
ro<^y  masses,  whicii,  n.  of  68°,  in  the  fxifoden  (q.  v.)  group,  assume  larger  dimensions, 
and  form  extensive  insnlar  districts.  The  more  important  are  Hindo  (867  sq.  m.),  on 
the  borders  of  Nordlandand  Tronuo;  Langb  (147  sq.ni.);  Karmo  (31  sq.  m.);  and  Senjen 
(SfTS  sq.  m.).  To  the  b.  of  the  Anden  group,  near  tlie  little  islands,  Hosken  and  Viero, 
occurs  that  eddying  whirl  of  counter-currents  known  to  us  as  the  Maelstrom;  but  wlUi 
this  and  a  few  other  similar  exceptions,  no  serious  obstacles  impede  navigation  along 
the  numerous  channels  of  the  coasts.  The  most  Important  of  the  rivers  are  tne  Glommen 
(360  m.  long,  with  a  basin  of  6,657  sq.  m.),  the  Drams-elv,  of  less  than  half  the  length 
and  basin,  Tanse,  Pasvikel,  Sbdens,  Laagen,  and  Vormen.  These  and  numerous  other 
atreains  are  of  more  importance  for  floating  down  timber  to  the  fjords  than  for  naviga- 
tion. The  fjords  or  Inlets  form  a  charactertstlc  feature  ot  Norwegian  Boeaery,  and  give 
an  n:tensive  coastline. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  lakes  of  Norway  is  the  MjOsen,  near  Christiania;  but 
even  this  lake,  which  in  some  places  is  more  than  1400  ft.  deep,  is  scarcely  60  m.  long, 
and  has  an  area  of  less  than  200  sq.miles.  Bwamps  and  morasses,  which  occupy  a  large 
area,  have  of  late  years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  government,  which  is  endeavoiing 
to  drain  and  utilize  them  for  agriculture  purposes,  and  with  a  view  of  converting  than 
into  fields  of  turf  and  peat  for  fiieL 

OHmate,  80S,  ete. — Tlie  peculiar  phyrical  character  of  Nonray  necessarily  gina  rise 
to  great  vuietim  of  climate  in  difEerent  parts  of  the  countay.  The  influence  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  the  penetration  ioto  the  interior  of  deep  Inlets,  greatly 
Doodify  the  severity  of  the  climate,  more  especially  on  the  w.  coast  Thus,  while  the 
mean  annual  temperature  Is  for  Christiania,  on  the  e.  coast,  41°,  it  is  48''.8  Falir.  for 
Bergen  on  the  w.  coast,  which  is  only  30'  further  north.  On  the  coast  generally,  raio 
and  foes  prevail;  while  in  the  regions  near  the  North  cape,  storms  are  almost  incessant. 
In  the  interior,  the  air  is  clear  and  dry,  &nd  the  winters  are  cold  and  the  summers  hot, 
while  on  the  coasts  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  The  longest  day,  which  in  the  s. 
is  18  hours,  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  three  months  in  the  his^  latitudes  of  the  n. 
districts,  where  the  longest  night  lasts  almost  an  equal  length  of  time.  Hie  protracted 
winter  of  the  n.  regions  follows  almost  suddenlv  on  the  disappearance  01^  the  sun, 
When  the  absence  of  solar  lights  is  compensated  for  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  which  shines  with  sufficient  intensity  to  allow  the  prosecution  of  ordi- 
nary occuptations. 

It  is  estimated  that  J^th  of  the  area  of  Norway  lies  witliin  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
while  elevations  exceedmg  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  are  unfitted  for  human 
habitations,  although  for  a  portion  of  the  brief  summers,  the  herdsmen  can  occupy  ttein 
or  huts  at  elevations  of  8,000  feet  and  upwards.  A  large  extent  of  the  mountain  districts 
yields  no  produce  beyond  scanty  grasses,  mosses,  lichens,  and  a  few  hardy  berry-jrield- 
ing  plants.  Only  birch  and  juniper  grow  n.  of  67°,  which  Is  the  boundaiy  of  the 
pine.  The  Scotch  Fir,  Pinus  sylvettrit  (Norwegian,  Fum),  and  Spruce,  P.  tablet  (Nor- 
wegian, Oran),  cover  extensive  tracts,  and  with  birch  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of 
Norway.  The  hardier  fruits,  as  Btrawl>erric9,  gooseberries,  cherries,  and  raspberries,  are 
abundant  and  excellent  of  their  kind.  Hemp,  flax,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  grown  as 
far  north  as  06° ;  but  althoufj^  agriculture  has  been  man  aystematically  pursued  of  late 
years,  the  crops  are  not  always  suflkdent  for  home  consumption,  and  hence  It  Is  ft>und 
absolutely  necessary  annually  to  import  couHderable  quantities  of  com  and  potatoes. 
The  frugal  peasantry  do  not,  however,  rely  wholly  upon  importation,  but  prepare  a 
species  of  cake  or  br^d  from  the  bark  of  the  pine  when  com  is  scarce,  and  In  plentiful 
years  store  away  some  of  the  produce  of  tlie  harvest  in  the  national  corn-magazines, 
which  are  established  in  every  part  of  Norway  by  way  of  a  provision  for  an  onfavoratile 
season.   Agriculture  is  most  successfully  prosecuted  In  the  amts  of  Jarisbeig  and  Lam- 

*  iQMl*  Is  ttM  plural  of  XfCM.  a  raouBtalB-^ds. 
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Tik,  and  In  the  south  generally;  while  in  the  nortlieni  parts,  In  the  upper  vatleys,  the 
rearing  of  cattle  constitutes  an  Important  branch  of  industry.  The  herds  and  AocIes  an 
driven  from  the  distant  farms  to  the  pasture-lands  In  these  high  mountain  valleys, 
known  as  Sfeterdale,  where  they  remain  till  the  approach  of  cold  weather  obliges  the 
herdsmea  to  return  with  their  charges  to  the  shelter  of  the  farms.  Although  the  cattle 
and  horses  are  small,  they  are  generally  strong  and  capable  of  hearing  much  hard  labor. 

Products,  —  The  fauna  of  Norway  include  the  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  elk,  otter,  rein- 
deer, red  deer,  seal,  the  eiderduck  and  many  other  kinds  of  sear-fo#l,  blackcock, 
capercailzie, '  and  a  great  variety  of  small  game.  Fish  are  caught  in  almost  every 
stream  and  lake  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  in  the  fjords  of  the  coast,  and  in  the 
bays  and  channels  which  encircle  the  numerous  islands  skirting  the  long  Eea-line 
of  Norway.  Herring,  mackerel,  and  cod  are  of  the  greatest  importuce,  and  In  If$94 
save  employment  to  nearly  126,000  men.  The  salmon  and  sea  trout  catch  Is  also  very 
lan;e.  The  lobster  fishery  is  also  Important  and  there  are  some  productive  oyster 
beds.  There  are  important  mackerel  fisheries  in  the  North  sea,  and  the  Norse  are 
successful  In  the  taking  of  whales,  walruses,  seals,  and  sharks.  In  1S95  the  exports  of 
fish  and  fish  products  amounted  to  46,612,700  kroner,  or  (12,465,036.  Next  to  the 
fisheries  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  is  the  produce  of  its  woods.  The  total 
area  under  forests  was  estimated,  in  1895,  at  26,320  sq.  miles,  of  whidi  nearly  three- 
fourths  consisted  of  pines.  There  is  a  staff  under  the  aapervlsion  of  the  Ministry  oi 
the  Interior  which  has  charge  of  the  extensive  state  forests.  The  Industries  of  Norway 
are  not  important,  but  ihey  have  shown  considerable  prof^ress  In  recent  years.  The 
wood-working  industry  Is  quite  extensive  and  there  are  manufactures  of  matches,  paper, 
textiles,  tobacco,  glass,  beer,  and  spirits.  Shipbuilding  is  actively  followed  In  some 
parts  of  the  countJ^,  but  In  many  districts  the  long  winter  imposes  compulsory  leisure 
upon  the  tenants  of  the  widely  separated  farms,  and  industry  In  many  parts  has  not 
passed  the  domestic  stage. 

The  mineral  products,  which  comprise  silver,  copper,  nickel,  Iron,  steel,  apatite,  etc., 
do  not  yield  a  very  considerable  annual  return.  Besides  these  minerals,  cobalt,  zinc, 
chrokue,  meerschaum,  granite  and  various  kinds  of  stone  used  in  the  arts  are  found.  A 
Btlver  mine  at  Eongsbe^,  discovered  In  1628,  is  rtlll  productive,  but  since  the  fall  In  the 
price  of  silver  its  output  has  greatly  depreciated  In  value. 

Tradcy  ttc. — Among  the  principal  seats  of  trade  are  Christlanla,  Drammen,  Bei^en, 
Stavanger  and  Trondbjem.  The  exports  consist  mainly  of  fish,  animal  produce,  paper, 
and  metals,  of  which  the  first  three  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Both  in  respect  to 
imports  and  exports.  Great  Britain  leads  all  the  other  countries  with  which  Norway 
trades,  but.  In  1895,  the  imports  from  Germany  did  not  fall  far  below  those  from  6r«at 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  other  loading  nations  in  respect  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
Norway  in  that  year  were  Sweden,  Russia,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  America.  The  value  of  the  imports  In  1895  were  222,810,200  kroner,  and 
of  the  exports  137,'^,100  kroner,  the  value  of  the  kroner,  or  crown,  being,  according  to 
the  official  report  of  the  United  States  treasury  In  1897,  26.6  cents  in  United  States 
currency,  The  principal  Imports  Into  Norway  are  bread  stuffs,  groceries,  textile  man- 
ufactures, minerals,  uilps,  carriages,  machinery,  metal  goods,  yam,  rope,  etc.  The 
country  being  so  backinml  In  manufactures,  its  imports  Include  not  only  objects  <^ 
luxury,  but  some  of  the  most  essential  articles  of  consumption.  The  shipping  of 
Norway  Is  very  Important  and.  In  respect  to  her  merchant  marine,  she  stands  among  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world.  The  number  of  Norwegian  steamships  engaged  In  the 
foreign  trade  in  1896  was  515,  and  of  sailing  vessels  3,377. 

JK^nue,  etc. — Revenue  Is  derived  largely  from  customs,  railways,  excise  on  spirita 
and  malt,  income  tax,  post-ofiBces,  telegraphs,  and  state  property,  unong  which  the 
most  important  source  is  customs.  As  to  the  expenditure,  the  state  railways  ftv  1896-07 
constituted  the  lar^t  item.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1897  was  64,700,000  kroner, 
which  was  balanced  by  the  estimated  expenditure.  The  debt  on  June  80, 1806,  amounted 
to  144,313,440  kroner.  Gold  is  the  monetary  standard,  but  in  1806  there  was  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  it  In  circulation,  the  great  bulk  of  the  currency  consisting  of 
bank  notes,  which  are  issued  by  the  bank  of  Norway  for  an  amount  equal  to  Its  gold 
reserve,  plus  a  certain  specified  sum  (about  $0,500,000).  The  per  capita  circulation  at 
the  end  of  1895  was  about  $7.50.  Formerly  the  standard  was  silver,  but  the  gold 
standard  was  adopted  by  the  law  of  June  4,  1893,  on  account  of  the  variations  between 
the  two  metals  and  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  by  most  of  the  great  countries  of 
Europe.  The  mint  Is  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  and  silver  Is  coined  only  on 
account  of  the  state.  While  nominal  wages  are  low  as  comi>ared  with  those  prevailing 
in  the  United  States,  this  Is  In  part  offset  by  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  money  In 
Norway,  Between  1885  and  1895  statistics  would  seem  to  show  an  Increase  in  wBges^ 
although  exact  figures  are  lacking  for  the  period  from  1890  to  1895. 

Administratiotiy  etc.  —  Norway  is  dlvldt^  Into  20  amts,  or  administrative  circles,  as 
given  in  the  table.  The  circles  are  subdivided  into  SOtownsandSOfogderier  (bailiwicks), 
each  presided  over  by  a  rural  magistrate,  and  containing  in  all  514  heireder,  or  admin- 
istrative districts,  which  have  similarly  their  own  judicial  or  official  heads.  Norway  has 
a  representative  government,  baaed  on  the  constitution  which  was  established  In  1814, 
and  ratified  at  Eldsvold.  The  Storthing,  or  legislative  chamber,  meets  annually,  and  is 
composed  of  representatives  who  are  elected  by  deputies  who  have  been  selected  for  the 
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purpose  of  nominating  the  members.   These  deputies  are  elected  by  a  system  of  almost 
unrestrtcted  universal  suffrage,  the  only  auallflcationi  necessary  beug  the  attainmeDt  of 
the  age  of  85,  Tealdence  for  one  year  In  the  electond  district,  and  the  payment  of  an  In- 
come tax  on  an  Income  of  600  kroner  in  the  rural  districts  and  800  kroner  in  the  towns, 
or  the  posBessioQ  of  landed  property,  or  the  tenancy  of  8tt<^  property  for  fire  years. 
The  election  of  the  deputies  takes  place  every  third  year,  when  the  electors  meet  in  their 
respective  parish  churches,  and  choose  deputies,  whose  number  Is  In  the  proportion  of  1 
to  50  voters  for  towns,  and  1  for  100  in  rural  districts.    These  deputies  then  select  from 
their  own  body,  or  from  among  other  eligible  persons,  the  representatives  for  the 
Storthing,  which  Is  further  aubdlvided  into  two  district  ctiamberB,  the  Lagtfalng  and 
Odelsthli^  with  the  former  of  whom  rests  the  framii^of  lag^latlTe  and  financial  meas- 
ures, and  with  the  latter  the  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  them,  and  the  right  of  taking 
cognizAnce  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  Judges,  and  other  omcen  of  the  state.  -The 
members  of  the  Storthing  receive  an  allowance  for  their  time  and  traveling  expenses 
during  the  session.   The  Storthing  votes  the  taxes,  which  are  collected  by  officers  of  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  Xorway;  it  proposes  laws,  which  must  be  ratified  by  the  king;  but 
If  they  pass  the  Storthing  three  times,  they  acquire  validity  even  without  the  king's 
sanctfoQ.   Although  Norway  constitutes  one  joint  kingdom  with  Sweden  In  r^rd  to 
succession,  external  policy  and  diplomacy.  It  Is  in  all  other  respects  an  independent 
state,  having  its  owu  government,  legislative  machinery,  finances,  army,  and  navy.  The 
king  is  indeed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  country,  whether  military  or 
naval ;  but  he  can  neither  augment  nor  decrease  their  number,  nor  proclaim  peace  or 
war  without  the  assent  of  the  Norwegian  Council  of  State,  which  must  consist  of  ten 
members,  natives  of  the  country;  nor,  excepting  In  time  of  war,  can  he  bring  foreign 
soldiers  within  the  frontiers,  or  send  native  troops  out  of  Norway,   In  accordance  with 
the  constitution,  no  title  can  be  conferred  Independently  of  the  tenure  of  office,  and  no 
one  can  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  noble;  while  with  the  death  of  the  members  of  the 
few  still  surviving  noble  families  who  were  bom  before  1821,  all  personal  honors,  priv- 
ileges, and  distinctions  belonging  to  the  nobility  will  cease.   The  constitution  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  purely  democratic  in  its  character.    The  council  of  state  con- 
stitutes the  highest  court  of  justice,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  provbiclti  magistrates 
or  amtmaend  administer  justice,  in  conjunction  with  the  ballin  and  wmremtcircr  or 
advocates,  who  preside  over  petty  rural  courts.   These  lower  courts  are  controlled  by 
the  Stift  or  diocesan  courts  of  justice;  while  the  latter  are,  in  their  turn,  under  the 
high  court  of  appeal,  or  HSiate  Ret,  located  at  Chrlstianla.  Between  1880  and  1884  there 
was  a  fierce  constitutional  struggle  as  to  the  king's  power  of  veto. 

/fe/ijrwn,  r/c.— The  Lutheran  Is  the  predominant  church,  and  Isendowed  by  the  govern- 
ment, although  freedom  is  allowed  to  all  other  Christian  denominations  and  to  Jews. 
The  church  Ts  under  the  administration  of  six  bishops,  whose  sees  are  Christiania, 
Christiansand,  Trondhjem,  Bergen,  Bamar,  and  Tromsd.  There  are  83  archdea- 
conries and  474  clerical  districts.  The  whole  number  of  dissenters  In  1801  numbered 
80,685,  including  8187  Methodists,  4228  Baptists  and  1004  Roman  Catholics.  The 
clergy  who  are  nominated  by  the  king  and  receive  tithes,  exercise  considerable  influence 
in  remote  country  districts,  where  they  frequently  are  called  upon  to  settle  dfn)utes,  and 
exercise  various  judicial  functions.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  In  Norway  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  provision  is  now  made  to  extend  education  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  inaccessible  districts  by  means  of  itinerant  teachers,  a  certain 
number  of  whom,  correspondlnE  to  the  number  of  farms  In  each  parish,  are  nominated 
to  the  office  of  schoolmaster.  These  men  proceed  from  house  to  house,  being  supplied 
with  a  schoolroom,  and  fed  and  entertained  by  each  householder  in  succession  for 
the  number  of  days  at  wMch  the  farm  Is  mulcted;  and  by  the  aid  of  these  means, 
education  is  so  nniversally  diffused  that  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  Norw^ians  who  can- 
not read  and  write.  In  1892  there  were  upward  of  300,000  pupils  In  the  elementary 
schools.  Besides  these  there  were  81  secondary  schools,  and  many  private  schools  and 
Institutions  for  special  or  technical  Instruction.  The  expenses  incurred  for  elementary 
education  were,  for  the  country  districts  and  for  the  towns,  together,  7,522,018  kroner. 
The  unlvenity  of  Christiania  (q.  v.),  which  was  founded  In  1811,  was  attoided  in 
by  1142  students,  amongst  whom  are  the  sons  of  many  of  the  peasant  landowners, 
who  receive  a  university  education  without  Intending  to  f<^ow  the  learned  professlonA. 
Ekiucation  is  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  (six  and  a  half  In  the 
towns)  and  fourteen  years. 

Army,  elc.—Rj  the  terms  of  the  laws  of  1866,  1876,  and  1885,  the  army  of  Norway  is 
composed  of  troops  of  the  line,  the  militia  or  Landvaerny  and  the  final  war  levy  or  Land- 
ttorm.  In  1804  the  troops  of  the  line  numbered  about  80,000  men  and  000  officers.  All 
yonng  men  above  22  years  of  age  are  lUtble  to  serve,  with  the  exception  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  three  northern  amts  of  the  kingdom.  The  strongest  foriress  In  Norway  is 
Oscarsboi^;  and  other  fortresses,  though  of  far  less  Importance,  are  Fredrlkstad,  Fred- 
rlkaten,  Carljohansvaem,  Akersbuus,  etc.  The  fleet  numbered,  in  1896,  2  ironclads 
in  process  of  construction ;  4  Ironclad  monitors ;  1  corvette,  32  gunboats,  and  a  small 
torpedo  flotilla.  The  personnel  included,  in  1896,  92  officers  In  active  service,  53  bi  re- 
serve, and  400  seamen  and  petty  officers  permanently  engaged,  bnt  the  mm  liable  to 
eo«ucripUon  according  to  the  law  of  1802  numbered  on  Uie  neater  neariy  26,000. 
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Owlnft  to  the  physical  character  and  eonsequemt  climatic  relations  of  Norway,  a  very 
small  proportion  (according  to  some  writers  onhr  about  S  per  ceut.)  of  the  area  is  culti- 
vated. About  22  per  cent,  is  nnder  forests.  There  are  few  vlll^es,  and  the  isolated 
farmsteads  are  often  separated  from  one  another  by  many  miles.  The  cultivators  of  the 
land  are  in  most  instances  also  the  proprietorBjleiB  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
being  tenants  only.  Allodial  land,  Known  as  tJdal  or  Odd,  does  not  descend  to  the  eld- 
est son  unconditionally,  since  all  his  relatives  have  a  claim  upon  It,  and  if  it  should  be 
sold,  have  the  right  of  buying  it  back  within  the  term  of  five  years  at  the  sale-price. 
There  were  12,597  emigrants  to  the  U.  S.  In  1889,  and  6163  in  1895. 

Roeids,  Jiailways,  etc. — The  public  roads  in  Norway  are  excellent;  and  traveling  is  ren- 
dered cheap  and  expeditious  oy  the  system  established  and  regulated  by  law,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  carnages  and  horses  are  provided  at  fixed  rates  of  payment  for  travelers 
passing  through  the  rural  districts  of  the  country.  This  system,  which  is  known  as 
"  Sky£,"  is  completely  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  authorities,  by  whom  the 
number  of  the  guest-houses  and  stations  are  regidated.  The  length  of  the  railways  in 
Norway  in  1805  was  1014  m. ;  and  the  number  of  letters  that  passed  through  the  post  was 
33,892,600. 

Xaee,  Laagiui-ie,  e(c.— With  the  exception  of  20,786  (1891)  lApps  and  9878  Finns,  living 
in  the  most  remote  northern  regions,  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  are  generally  a  pure  Scan- 
dinavian race,  akin  to  the  North  German  nations  of  Aryan  descent  The  genuine  Nor- 
wegians are  of  middle  height,  with  strong,  well-knit,  muscular  frames,  of  fair  skin, 
with  light  flaxen  or  yellow  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  In  character,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
frank,  yet  cautious  and  reserved,  honest,  religious,  and  Bui>erstitious,  more  from  an 
inveterate  love  of  clinging  to  the  forms,  thoughts,  and  creed  of  their  ancestors,  than 
from  faoaticism.  Their  love  of  country,  and  the  inepresatble  fondness  for  the  sea,  by 
the  very  anomaly  which  these  apparently  coatraditory  propensitleB  exhibit,  show  them 
to  be  the  true  desoendante  of  the  sea-roving  Northmen  of  oil.  Of  late  years  emigration 
has  continuedsleadily  to  Increase  at  a  rate  wMch  threatens  to  be  a  serious  evil  to  so  badly 
populated  a  countrj^  as  Norway,  but  which  is  easily  explained  by  the  small  portion  (h 
und  capable  of  cultivation.  The  general  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  perfect  equality 
and  practical  independence  which  they  have  known  how  to  secure  and  to  retain  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  this  nominal  locorporatiou  with  the  other  Scandinavian  king- 
doms, give  to  the  poorest  Norwegians  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  which 
distinguisli  them  &vorably  from  those  of  the  same  class  in  other  countries.  The  peas- 
auts,  more  especially  in  the  amts  remote  from  towns,  retain  their  ancient  provincial  cos- 
tumes, which  are,  for  the  most  part,  hiriily  picturesque,  conusting  among  the  women, 
of  ample  woolen  skirts  and  brightly-colored  knit  bculces,  fastened  and  adorned  with 
^Iver  or  brass  clasps  and  buckles.  Music  is  much  cultivated  by  all  classes  of  the  people, 
and  the  national  songa  and  melodies  which  are  the  favorites,  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
melancholy  character. 

Danish  is  the  language  in  ordinary  use  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  altbon^  diar 
lects  nearer  akin  to  tine  Noras  are  spoken  by  the  dalesmen  and  mount^neen  ofspec^ 
districts.  Since  the  separation  of  the  countiT  from  Denmark,  a  stroni^y  national  tend- 
ency has  been  manifested  by  Pome  of  the  owt  Norwegian  writers,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reorganize  these  dialects  into  one  general  Norwegian  language,  and  thus. 
In  fact,  to  revive  tiie  ancient  Norse,  or  Icelandic,  which  has  been  preserved  in  Iceland 
in  almost  perfect  purity  since  its  introduction  to  the  island  in  the  9th  c.  by  colonists  from 
the  Scandinavian  mother-lands.  Among  the  most  zealous  cultivatora  of  tlie  ancientand 
modern  literature  and  history  of  Norway,  we  may  instance  Prof.  P.  A.  Munch,  whose 
able  expositions  of  the  laws  and  social  conditions  of  his  country  have  thrown  new  lig^t 
on  ilfl  history;  Keyser,  linger,  and  Hohnboe,  who  have  done  much  to  elucidate  the 
KorsetODgue  and  literature;  A.  Munch,  Bjerre^ard,  Hansen,  and  Welhavcn  the  critic, 
successful  cultivators  of  the  national  lyric;  J.  Moe  and  AsbjOmsen  collectors  and  anno- 
tators  of  native  sages;  Ibsen  the  dramatist,  and  Bj&rnsen  the  delineatorof  nattooal  peas- 
ant life.  In  the  more  abstruse  departments  of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  Nor- 
wegians have  gained  for  themselves  a  foremost  place,  as  Is  sufficienty  testified  by  the 
mention  of  names  such  as  N.  H.  Abel,  renowned  tor  his  discoveries  in  definite  integrals; 
C.  Hansteen,  the  astronomer ;  and  Keilhau,  the  geologitt. 

Bi^(yry. — The  early  history  of  Norway  is  comprised  in  that  of  the  other  Scandina- 
Tian  countries,  and  Is,  like  theirs,  for  the  most  part  fabulous.  It  is  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  10th  c,  when  Christianity  was  introduced  under  the  rule  of  Olaf  I.,  that  the 
mythical  olacurity  in  which  the  annnls  of  the  kingdom  had  been  previoiisly  plunged 
b^na  to  give  place  to  the  light  of  historical  truth. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  was  the  result  of  the  intercourse  which  the 
Norwegians  had  with  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  through  thdr  maritime  enw- 
ditions,  destroyed  much  of  the  old  nationality  of  the  people  wlUi  the  heathenism  which 
thf^  had  hiUwTto  chraiahed,  althougli  Uie  sanguinary  feuds  which  had  rM;ed  among  the 
rival  chiefs  of  the  land  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  lost  their  ferocity  under  the  sway  of 
a  milder  religion.  Olaf  II.,  or  the  Saint  (1015-80),  who  zealously  prosecuted  the  conver- 
sion of  his  countrymen,  raised  himself  to  supreme  power  in  the  land  by  the  subjection 
of  the  smalt  kinn  or  cUeftidns,  who  in  the  times  of  heathenism  had  sabdivided  the 
kingdom  amonguiem.  The  war  between  OUtf  and  King  Knud  the  Gnat  of  Denmart; 
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which  terminated  In  1080  with  the  battle  of  BtrlcUutad,  in  which  the  tomer  was  slain, 
brought  Norway  under  the  sway  of  the  Danish  conqueror;  but  at  his  death  in  1086, 
Olarsson,  Magnus  I.,  recorered  poasesBton  of  the  throne,  and  thenceforth,  till  1819, 
Korway  continued  to  be  governed  oy  native  kings.  The  death  in  that  year  of  Hakon  V. 
without  male-heirs,  threw  the  elecuon  of  a  new  kins  into  the  handa  of  the  national 
assembly,  who,  after  many  discussions,  made  choice  of  Magnus  VIII.  of  Sweden,  the 
■on  of  Hakon'a  daughter.  He  was  In  turn  succeeded  by  his  sou  Hakon,  and  his  grand- 
lon  Olaf  IV.,  who  having  been  elected  king  of  Denmark  in  1876,  became  ruler  of  the 
■later  Scandinavian  kingaoms  pn  the  death  of  hia  father  in  1880.  This  young  king,  who 
ezerciaod  oulya  nomhiu  aw^  under  the  gnldance  of  his  mother  queoL  lurgBnti  the 
only  child  of  valdemar  IIL  ox  Denmark,  died  without  heirs  in  1887.  Hargawa  love  of 
Dower  and  capacitr  for  government  brought  about  her  election  to  the  triple  throne  of 
uie  Scandinavian  lands,  and  from  this  period  till  1814,  Norway  continued  united  with 
Denmark;  but  while  it  shared  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the  latter  state,  it  retfdned  its 
own  constitutional  mode  of  government,  and  exercised  its  right  of  electing  to  the  throne, 
until,  like  the  ajater-kiogdom,  it  agreed  of  fla  own  free  will  to  relinquish  this  prirl- 
km  In  favor  of  hereditary  niooeHkm  to  the  tiirone.  Bee  Dkmiubk  (Biatonf).  Tb* 
Zfaptdemic  criria  maybe  said  to  have  severed  this  union,  which  had  existed  for  more 
than  400  years,  for  Denmark,  after  having  given  unequivocal  proofo  of  adlieai<m  to  the 
cause  of  Bonaparte,  was  compelled,  after  the  disastrous  war  of  1818,  to  purchaae  peace 
at  the  cost  of  this  long  united  partner  of  her  stale.  Crippled  la  her  resource^  and  almost 
bankrupt,  she  saw  herself  constrained  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  18H  oy  which  it 
was  stipulated  by  the  allied  ^wera  that  she  sliould  resign  Norway  to  Sweden,  receiving 
in  return,  by  way  of  indemnity,  some  portion  of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  i^and  ol 
RCigen,  which  were  subsequently  exchanged  with  Prusua  for  Lauenbuiv  on  the  pay- 
ment by  that  state  of  two  million  rix-oollara.  The  NorwQriana,  having  refusM  to 
admit  the  validity  of  the  treaty  of  E3el,  nominated  Prince  Christian,  the  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  regent  and  subsequently  king  of  Norway,  The  nomination 
was  made  by  the  national  diet,  or  storthing,  which  met  at  Ejdsvold,  where  they  drew  \xp 
a  constitution  based  on  the  French  constitution  of  1791.  These  measures  found,  how- 
ever, neither  supporters  nor  sympathizers  among  the  other  nations;  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  great  allied  powers,  Charles  John  Bamadotte,  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  led 
an  army  into  Norway,  and  after  taking  Frederickatad  and  Frederickshald,  threatened 
Christiania.  DenmarK  being  unable  to  support  the  cause  of  Prince  Christian.  And  Nor- 
way beln^  utterly  destitute  of  the  means  necessary  for  prosecuting  a  war,  radstanoe  was 
of  no  avail,  and  the  Norwegians  in  this  untoward  conjuncture  of  affdre,  were  glad  to 
accept  the  proposals  made  to  them  by  the  Swedish  king  for  a  union  with  Sweden,  on  the 
understandmg  that  they  should  retain  the  newly  promulgated  constitution,  and  enjoy 
full  liberty  and  independence  within  their  own  boundaries.  These  conditions  were 
agreed  to,  and  strictly  maintained;  a  few  unimportant  alterations  in  the  constitution, 
necessitated  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  new  union,  beiiw  the  only  changes  intro- 
duced in  the  machinery  of  government  Charles  XIII.  was  declared  joint  king  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  in  1818,  and  while  the  latter  has  become  an  almost  Independent  state,  It  is 

auestionabla  whether  the  former  has  found  in  its  nominal  acquisition  an  equivalent  for 
le  loss  of  Finland,  which  was  the  price  exacted  for  it  by  the  allied  powers,  and  made 
over  to  Russia.  Since  the  union,  Norway  has  firmly  resisted  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Swedish  monarclis  to  infrintre  upon  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  nation; 
and  during  the  reign  of  the  flist  of  the  Bemadottes.  the  relstiMu  between  him  and  his 
Norwegiao  subjects  were  marked  by  Jealousy  and  distrust  on  both  sides  ;  but,  since  his 
death,  the  people  generally  have  been  more  contented.  Much  ftlction,  however,  has 
lately  arisen  between  the  Norwegian  storthing  and  the  king,  by  reaaon  of  the  danand 
of  the  latter  that  Norway  shall  have  separate  diplomatic  representatlvaB  abroad.  In 
1898,  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  assent  to  this  demand  led  to  a  strong  movement  for  oom- 

Slete  independence.  Bee  8an,  Udt^  ovtr  Sergu  Mttorie  (1877) ;  Bojeien,  Stttorw  ^ 
(onoay  (1B90). 

VOBVAT  HADDOCK.  SeeBraoTiff. 

VOftWSeiAS  LAVOUAOS  AND  LITEBATDM  (see  Norway).  The  great  Teutonto 
stem  divides  at  about  the  time  of  the  Invasion  Into  four  dialects ;  but  whether 
these  dialects  antedate  the  year  800  a.d.  is  very  doubtful.  The  Oothic  of  Ulfllas  is  undoubt- 
edly, the  oldest ;  but  the  Saxon  follows  not  long  after.  The  high  German,  by  the  testimony 
of  charters,  only  beffina  after  the  battle  of  Tolbiac  (ZueJpich).  The  J^orwegiao  if  by  this 
we  understand  the  IzUndtka  iunga  (Icelandic),  though  at  most  of  the  13th  c.  represents  a 
^cct  at  least  100  years  earlier,  and  allows  us  to  supply  missing  Gothic  forms  better 
than  any  other.  Perhaps  its  great  cbanfree  may  be  referred  to  the  8th  c. ;  and  they  are 
greater  than  those  of  either  Saxon,  or  high  German.  Theyare:  (a)  great  contraction  and 
assimilation;  (6)  dropping  of  case-endings;  (c)  dropping  of  prefixes;  ((Q  an  harmonious 

g system  of  vowels,  but  accomplished  by  umlaut  and  reflex,  more  like  Saxon  than  German  - 
1  asaimiUUon  of  vowels ;  (/)  the  suffixed  article ;  (g)  w  before  r.  1,  and  u  is  dropped  •  (A)  1 
ttial  dropped;  (t)  w  is  vocalized.  The  real  test  is  the  introduction  of  new  terms  aa 
goorw^  Scotch  gar,  and  taka,  take,  replace,  thuwa.  do,  and  nimma,  niman.  Anc- 
Sax.  AIM,  at.  ok,  replace.  eUu.  ekende,  to,  and.  About  1190  A.D.  lived  ThrnddTthe 
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gnunmarian;  and  Id  bia  time  certun  changes  had  alreadj  taken  place  In  a  contracUoa 

which  iavDlved  the  loss  of  n  final  in  verbs  and  in  weak  nouns.  He  specifies  vowels,  a 
abort,  as  in  father;  a  long  (an)  as  in  ball;  m  short,  as  in  man;  along,  as  in  were;  e  ^ort, 
as  in  red;  e  long,  as  in  they;  t  short,  as  in  it;  i  long,  as  in  sweet;  o  short,  as  in  not;  o 
long,  as  in  row;  u  short,  as  in  foot:  «  long,  as  in  food;  y  short,  aa  in  une  (French),  kue- 
dien  (German),  p  long,  as  In  diuce,  nleuw  (Dutch);  a  short,  as  in  hurt;  ce  long, 
as  In  earth;  eo  ^ort,  as  in  seuU  (French);  eo  long,  as  In  boy.  Three  diphthones— 
au,  M,  and  (til  with  a  distinct  sound  for  each  letter  as  above.  Every  vowel  could  be 
nasalized.  B,p,  m,  n,  k,  I,  t,  and  d  as  in  English;  e  and  g  always  bard;  «  always 
sharp ;  r  always  trilled ;  /  initial,  /// medial  and  final,  v;  v  initial,  s/  v  medial,  w;  t=Eng- 
ish  y;  th  initial,  elsewhere,  dh.  There  was  a  sign  for  ng,  hr,  hn,  hi,  ilke  our  when 
=:hweD.  Double  consonants  kept  separate,  and,  after  the  discontinuance  of  nasal  vow- 
els, dhr=ndhr;  hr=ntibr;  Ur=ldr;  short  vowel  and  d=nd;  short  vowel  and  k  or  g— 
nk,  ng.  In  ^ort  the  mle  seems  to  be  pronunciation  clear,  and  jrather  slow;  words  and 
phrases  cut  as  ^rt  as  possible.  Accent  on  first,  if  not,  on  root  syllable.  Quantity 
entirely  by  accent.  At  the  end  of  the  IStb  c.  ensued  a  change  of  pronunciation  and 
spelling;  and  in  the  16th  c.  a  whole  new  series  of  changes  in  pronunciation,  making  the 
langaage  like  modern  English — spelled,  not  i^ronouoced.  The  MB.  was  the  Lombard; 
that  Is,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Irish,  fi^adually  clianging,  as  with  us,  to  Gk)thic.  Modification  of 
words  had  been  accomplished  in  vowels  by  umfau^,  aa  in  Gothic,  and  more  in  Saxon; 
(6)  T^fiu^n  by  i—y,  and  v=u  from  the  next  syllable.  As  in  Englidi  these  chanees  had 
been  lAken  advantage  of  to  show  dttferenoe  of  meaning,  as  fiuta,  to  fall,  and  fella,  to 
fdt  This  also  liquidizes — the  commonest  sign  of  the  language — all  broad  vowels, 
when  a  corresponding  termination  has  dropped.  Flarr,  Eng.  far,  fjodhr,  feather,  etc. 
Changes  in  consonants  are  {a)  oatiTnUation:  np~pp,  happ  {hap.);  nA:=A:ik-drikka  (drink) 
nt  or  ndt=tt,  vettr  (winter);  ntJt=nn — sannr  (south);  uk=Ur—ga\\  (gold);  rd  {zd)=<ld — 
odd  (point);  m  (zn)=n7i — rann  (houw;)  ran  (sack);  n»r  {dn^=dhr — fidhr  (finds),  (b) 
Inflection:  Ir  IJz)~U. — gamall  (old);  nr  {m)=nn — steinn  (stone);  «r=«g — iss  (ice);  dhd 
t'aedda(fed);  dht^U  gdtt  (good).  Alone  of  all  Indo-European  langu^es  (since 
the  fonnation  of  case),  it  snmxes  the  article,  and  that  to  both  noun  and  arUule,  and  the 
independent  adjective  has  best  preserved  the  old  forms.  There  is  a  strong  declension  of 
nouns,  r  taking  the  place  of  *  and  a  weak  declension,  but  German  n  dropped  already. 
OompariKon  much  as  in  English:  illr  (ill);  verri  (worse);  veistr  (worst).  Numerau 
between  Saxon  and  Danish.  Pronouns:  ekQ),  thd  (thou);  hann  (he),  hon  (she);  vit  (we 
two)  thit  (ye  two);  v€r  (we);  th6r  (ye);  their(they,  men);  thaer  (they, women);  thau  (they, 
things).  Verbs  have  two  tenses,  present  and  past,  other  by  help  verbs,  as  In  English : 
and  four  moods — indicative,  subjunctive,  imperative,  and  infinitive.  Strong  and  weak 
verbs  as  in  German  and  Saxon,  and,  as  in  English,  the  strong  are  becoming  weak. 
It  has  a  peculiar  form.  The  reflexive  Is  f CHmed  by  adding  z  to  verb,  or  as  n  prono  un . 
Adverbs  vary  between  English  and  German.  Adjectives  are  formed  for  the  most  part 
with  terminals  not  found  in  English.  The  gmmmnr  is  particularly  noticeable  for  what 
may  be  called  close  contact  in  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  for  impersonal  and  reciprocal 
verm,  for  prepositional  verbs,  with  adiflerent  meaning  as  inEnirlish  and  Russian,  and  the 
use  of  the  dative  of  near  definition.  Of  the  earliest  works  Heims-Kringla  still  shows 
traces  of  poetic  arrangement;  but  the  language  can  only  be  judged  by  Eormak's  saga, 
rather  antiquated,  and  by  Laxdacla.  and  I^abi,  the  latter  heroic  in  brevity  and  pftblness. 
The  poetry,  though  formed  on  some  extinct  model,  which  must  have  served  for  all  the 
early  memory,  rhymes  of  the  Indo-European  races,  having  the  additional  advantage 
<^  alliteration,  and  later  of  rhyme,  seldom  it  i^ses  to  the  height  of  Eirik  Blood-Axe's 
death-song;  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  mere  convolution  of  stereotyped  allusions  and 
forced  allnerations. 

VOSVZ0IUK,  a  metallic  element  discovered  by  Telefl  Dabll,  in  copper-nickel  from 
Kragaro  in  Skja^gaarden,  Noi  way.  I'he  color  of  the  pure  metaJ  is  white,  with  a  slight 
brownish  cast.  When  freshly  polished  it  has  a  perfect  metallic  luster,  but  after  a  time 
becomes  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide.  In  hardness  it  resembles  copper.  One 
oxide  NyO,  has  so  far  been  obtained.  A  brown  sulphide  is  formed  by  treabnent  with 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  which  redissolves  in  ammonium  sulphide.  Solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  green;  in  nitric  acid,  blue;  and  in  sulphuric,  colorless. 

HOBWIOH,  city  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  New  London  Co.,  Conn.;  on  the  Thames 
river  at  the  head  <^  navigation  and  the  Central  Vermont  and  the  New  England  rail- 
n»da;  18  miles  n.  of  New  London,  the  other  co.  seat.  It  was  settled  tn  1660,  was  first 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1784,  and  re-chartered  in  1871,  and  contains  the  villages  of  Nor- 
wich, Greeneville,  Norwich  Town,  Yantic,  Taftvllle,  and  Fair  Ground.  It  is  built  on  a 
series  of  terraced  hilla  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yantio  and  Sbetucket,  which,  uniting  here, 
form  the  Thames;  and  has  a  fine  harbor,  exceptional  water  power,  and  a  large  trade  In 
lumber,  coal,  wool,  cotton,  etc.  It  Is  one  of  tlie  prominent  manufacturing  centers  of 
the  state,  and  the  chief  articl&t  produceil  here  are  firearms,  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics, 
locks,  printing-presses,  type,  electrical  supplies,  bicycle  chains,  silk  ribbons,  rolled  uid 
cast  Iron,  leather  and  beUln<;,  and  a  great  variety  of  machinery.  The  citv  contains 
national  and  savings  banks,  over  25  churches,  and  dally,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodi- 
cals.  Norwich  Is  justly  proud  of  her  Free  Academy,  which  was  bnllt  and  endowed  by 
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private  subscriptionn  from  her  wealthy  citizens.  A  fine  new  building,  inclnding  an  art 
museum,  and  costing  nearly  $200,000,  hu  been  erected  through  the  generoeity  of  one 
gentleman,  for  various  uses  connected  with  the  academy.  The  city  is  acted  for  its  pic- 
turesque beauty,  contains  many  fine  residences,  several  public  parks,  streets  shaded  with 
beautiful  elms  aud  maples,  public  hospital,  the  Otis,  Free  Academy,  and  Nonrlch  circu- 
lating libraries,  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  electric  street  railroads,  and  water  and  sew- 
erage systems,  and  is  popularly  known  as  "  the  Rose  of  New  England."  Pop.  '90,  town 
of  Norwich,  which  includes  the  city,  23,048;  city  of  Norwich,  16,150. 

KOBWICH,  town,  village,  and  co.  seat  of  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y. ;  on  the  Chenango  river 
and  the  New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  West 
em  railroads;  40  miles  n.e.  of  Blnghamton.  It  contains  railroad  shops,  blast  furnace, 
several  creameries,  ctrcalatlng  and  school  libraries,  national  banks,  manufactories  of 
drugs  and  medicines,  chairs,  silk  goods,  hammers,  etc.  Pop.  '90,  town,  6,524;  village, 
6,212. 

VOBWICH,  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  and  a  co.  in  itself,  on  the 
Wensum,  immediately  above  ite  confluence  with  the  Yare,  80  m.  w.  of  Yarmouth,  and 
98  m.  n.n.e.  of  London.  It  covers  an  area  about  6  m.  in  circumference,  la  skirted  on  iia 
n,  and  e.  sides  by  the  river,  and  on  the  w.  and  a.  it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls, 
the  last  vestiges  of  which  have  been  recently  removed  iu  order  to  make  room  for  the 
extension  of  the  city.  The  market-place  (600  ft.  long  by  340  ft  wide)  and  its  vicinity 
contaiQ  many  laree  shops  and  good  nouses.  The  castle,  finely  situated  on  an  elevation 
near  the  center  of  the  town,  originally  covered,  with  its  works,  an  area  of  about  23  acres. 
The  bridge  (160  ft  long)  over  the  ditch  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  petted  Anglo- 
Komian  arches  remainmg.  The  massive  quadrangular  Norman  keep  ia  now  used  as  a 
museum.  The  cathedral,  almost  wholly  Norman  in  plan,  was  founded  1p  1004  by  Bishop 
Herbert  Ijoslnea.  It  Is  411  ft.  long,  191  ft.  broad  at  the  transepts,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  spire  815  ft.  high.  Near  the  cathedral  are  a  number  j)f  ancient  and  Interesting  struc- 
tures now  more  or  lefs  in  ruins,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  St.  Ethelt>ert's  and  the 
Erplngham  gate,  the  former  in  decorated  Enellsh,  the  latter  in  late  perpendicular,  and 
both  valuable  and  rich  specimens  of  their  stfiea.  There  are  a  luge  number  of  dissent- 
ing chapels  and  other  places  of  worship,  as  well  as  nnmerous  churches  of  the  established 
faith,  of  which  St.  Peter's,  Mancroft,  a  handsome  cruciform  edifice  of  the  ISth  c,  with 
a  remarkably  fine  peal  of  12  bells,  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Clement's,  St.  George's,  St.  Giles, 
St.  Michat'l's,  and  others,  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  Free  Grammar  school  was 
founded  by  Edward  YI.,  and  the  other  educational  establishments  are  numerous  and 
various  in  character.  The  city  possesses  public  recreation  grounds  covering  an  area  of 
200  acres.  Norwich  Is  the  seat  of  extensive  and  flourishing  manufactures,  among  which 
are  mustard,  starch,  and  beer;  shoemaking  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  employs  many 
bands.  Iron-founding,  dyeing,  malting,  etc..  and  agricultural  implement-maklug,  are 
also  carried  on.  The  city  was  one  of  the  earliest  towns  in  England  to  become  a  great 
manufacturing  center,  particularly  for  textiles.  This  branch  of  industry,  however,  has 
declined.  The  trade,  which  is  facilitated  by  a  canal  and  river  system  of  communication 
with  the  sea,  is  chiefly  in  aCTicultural  produce  and  coat.  Anniuil  fairs  are  held  here. 
Norwich  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Pop.  of 
muni'^ipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  '91,  101,316. 

About  8  m.  8.  of  Norwich  is  Castor  St.  Edmunds,  which,  prior  to  the  Roman  era,  was 
called  Caister,  and  under  the  Romans  received  the  name  otVenia  leenontm.  Norwich 
ocaipicH  n  pliice  in  history  from  the  time  of  the  earlier  Danish  invasions,  had  its  origin 
in  the  castle  erected  as  a  etrongliold  liy  the  East  Anglian  kings,  and  resorted  to  as  a  ptece 
of  safety  by  the  inhabitants  of  Venta  Icenorum,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  North-wic,  or 
northern  station  or  town,  on  account,  of  its  relative  postion  with  respect  to  their  own 
town.  The  bishopric  of  the  East  Angles  was  removed  hitlier  in  1094.  About  ^009 
Flemings  settled  at  Norwich  in  the  rcign  of  Elizabeth,  and  greatly  Increased  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  \fy  the  branches  of  manufacture  which  they  introduced. 

KOBWICH  CBAO,  or  Mamualiferous  Crao,  a  series  of  highly  fossiliferous  beds  of 
sand,  loam,  and  gravel,  of  Pleistocene  age,  occurring  at  several  places  within  a  few  miles 
of  Norwich,  where  they  are  popularly  named  "crag.  They  contain  amixtureof  marine 
and  fresh-water  mollusca,  with  ichthyolites  and  bones  of  mammalia.  They  are  evidently 
estuary  bedn,  the  most  common  shells  being  the  very  species  now  abundant  in  such  situa- 
tions around  the  coasts  of  Britain;  but  with  them  are  associated  a  few  extinct  species. 
The  beds  rest  on  tiio  wliite  chalk,  the  surface  of  which  ia  frequently  perforated  by 
vhda*  erUpata,  the  shell  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  mammalian 
bones  belong  to  species  of  elephant,  horse,  pig,  deer,  and  fleld-mouse.  With  them  are 
occasionally  found  the  bones  of  nuukodon  atiffmtideju  and  some  molluaca,  which  belong 
to  the  red  era;;.  Their  occurrence  here  is  believed  to  have  arisen  from  their  having  been 
washed  out  of  the  Red  into  this,  the  Norwich  crag. 

VOBVOOD,  rppRR  and  Lower,  are  two  villages  in  Surrey,  England,  with  a  station  on 
the  London  and  Croydon  railway,  6  m.  b.  of  London.  The  public  pleasure-ground,  called 
the  Beulali  Spa,  is  prettily  laid  out  around  a  mineral  spring.  The  villages  are  worthy  of 
mention,  however,  chiefly  on  account  of  ihdr  schoola,  among  which  are  a  diatrict  scbool 
for  the  paupar  children  of  Lan^Mtb  puiih. 
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NOKWOOD,  Thomas  Marsoh,  b.  Talbot  co,,  6a.,  18S0;  gradnated  at  Emery  coU.,Ga., 
1850,  and  at  law,  1852;  settled  In  SaTannah,  6a.,  1662.  He  was  in  the  state  legislature, 
1801-2,  and  the  U^S.  Senate  as  a  dem.,  1871-77. 

Host,  AND  THE  8XHSE  OF  SHELL.  The  nose  is  not  only  the  otgan  of  smell,  but  is 
likewise  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  respirutiou  and  voice.  Considered  anatomically,  it 
may  be  divided  Into  an  external  part— the  projectiug  portion,  to  which  the  tenu  ruae  is 
popularly  restricted;  and  an  internal  part,  consisting  of  two  chief  cavities,  or  ncualfoaacB, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  vertical  septum,  and  subdivided  by  spongy  or  turbinated 
bones  projectiug  from  the  outer  wall  into  three  passaees  or  meatum,  wlu  which  various 
cells  or  tinmea  in  the  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  frontal,  andf  superior  masUlary  bones  commu- 
nicate by  tinrrow  apertures. 

The  external  portion  of  this  organ  may  be  described  as  a  triangular  pyramid  which 
projects  from  the  center  of  the  face,  imniedi»tely  above  the  upper  lip.  Its  summit  at 
root  is  connected  with  the  forehead  by  means  of  a  narrow  bridge,  formed  on  either  side 
by  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  toe  superior  maxillary  bone.  Its  lower  part 
presents  two  horizontal  elliptical  openings,  the  Tiostiilt,  which  overhang  the  mouth,  and 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  vertical  scutum.  The  margins  of  the  nostrils  are 
usually  provided  with  a  number  of  stiff  hairs  {vUmticB),  which  project  across  the  open- 
ings, ana  serve  to  arrest  the  possi^  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  dust,  small  insects, 
etc.,  whicli  might  otherwise  be  drawn  up  with  current  of  air  intended  for  respiration. 
The  skeleton,  or  framework  of  the  nose,  is  partly  composed  of  the  bones  forming  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  bridge  and  parily  of  cartilages,  there  being  on  either  side  an  upper 
kteral  and  a  lower  lateral  cartilage,  to  tlie  latter  of  which  are  attaclied  three  or  four 
small  cartilaginous  plates,  termed  sesamoid  cartilaj^;  there  is  also  the  cartilage  of  the 
septum  which  separates  the  nostrils,  and  in  association  posteriorly  with  the  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  with  the  vomer,  forms  a  complete  partition  between  the  right 
and  left  nasal  fosste.  It  is  the  lower  lateral,  termed  b^  some  writers  the  alar  cartilage, 
which  by  its  Sexibility  and  curved  shape  forms  the  dilatable  chamber  Just  within  tlis 
nostril.  The  nasal  cartila^s  are  capable  of  being  sliglitl^  moved,  and  the  nostrils  of 
being  dilated  or  contracted  by  various  email  muscles,  which  it  is  unnecessarv  to  describe. 
The  integoment  of  the  nose  is  studded  with  the  openings  of  sebaceous  follicles,  wiiich 
are  extremely  large  and  abundant  in  this  region.  The  oleaginous  secretion  of  these 
follicles  often  becomes  of  a  darli  color  near  the  surface ;  and  hence  the  spotted  appear- 
imce  which  the  tip  and  lower  parts  of  the  sides,  or  ahs,  of  the  nose  frequently  present. 
On  firmly  compressing  or  pinching  the  skin  of  tliese  parts,  the  inspissated  secration  is 
forced  out  of  the  follicles  in  the  form  of  minute  white  worms  with  black  heads. 

The  fiMalfotta,  which  constitute  the  Intenial  part  of  the  nose,  are  lofty,  and  of  con- 
siderable depth.  They  open  in  front  by  the  nostrils,  and  behind  they  terminate  by  a 
vertical  slit  on  either  side  In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  above  the  soft  palate,  and 
and  near  the  oriAces  of  the  eustachian  tubes,  which  proceed  to  the  tympanic  cavity  of 
the  ear. 

The  mucuous  membrane  lining  the  nose  and  its  cavities  is  called  pituitary  [Lat 
pituita,  slime,  rheum),  from  the  nature  of  its  secretion;  or  Schneiderian,  from  Schneider, 
the  first  anatomist  wlio  showed  that  the  secretion  proceeded  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  not,  as  was  previously  imagined,  from  the  brain;  it  is  continuous  with  the  skin  of  the 
face  at  the  nostrils,  with  the  mucous  covering  of  the  eye  through  the  lachrymal  duct 
(see  Ete),  and  with  that  of  the  pharynx  and  middle  ear  posteriorly.  This  membrane 
varies  in  its  structure  in  different  parts  of  the  organ.  On  the  septum  and  spongy  bones 
bounding  the  direct  passage  from  the  nostrils  to  the  throat,  the  Imiug  membrane  is  com- 
parative!^ thick,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  multitude  of  glands  being  disseminated- 
beneatU  it,  and  opening  upon  it,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  presence  of  ample  and 
capacious  submucous  plexuses  of  both  arteries  and  veins,  of  which  the  latter  are  by  far 
the  more  large  and  tortuous.  Th^  plexuses,  lying  as  they  do  in  a  region  exposed  more 
than  any  other  to  external  cooling  influences,  appear  to  be  designed  to  promote  the 
warmth  of  the  part,  nnd  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  its  passage  to  the  lungs. 
They  also  serve  to  explain  the  tendency  to  hemoiThage  from  the  nose  in  cases  of  general 
or  local  plethora.  In  the  vicinity  of  tiie  nostrils,  the  mucous  membrane  exhibits  pupills 
and  a  scaly  epithelium,  like  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  skin.  In  the  sinuses,  and  in 
all  the  lower  region  of  the  nose,  the  epitlielium  la  of  extreme  diilicacy,  being  of  the 
columnar  variety,  and  ciotlie<l  with  cilia.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  nose — whit-h,  as  the 
proper  seat  of  the  sense  of  smell,  may  be  termed  the  oifaetoi-y  region — the  epillielium 
censes  tobedliated,  assumes  a  moreor  less  rich  sienna-brown  tint,  and  increases  remark- 
ably in  thickness,  so  that  it  forms  an  opaque  soft  pulp  upon  the  surface.  It  is  com- 
posed of  an  aggregation  of  nucleated  particles,  of  nearly  uniform  appearance  throughout, 
except  that  tlie  lowest  ones  are  of  a  darker  color  than  the  rest,  from  their  containing  » 
brown  pigment  in  their  interior.  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Bowman  remark,  in  their  Phynio- 
logical  Aiuttomy,  from  which  we  have  condensed  the  above  account  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  that  the  olfactory  region  abounds  in  glands,  apparently  identical  with  sweat 
glands,  which  dip  down  in  the  recesses  of  the  submucous  tissue  among  the  ramlflcatlona 
of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

The  nerves  of  the  nose  are  the  first  pMr  or  olfactory  which  are  specially  connected 
with  the  sense  of  smell,  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  whicu  confer  ordinary  sensibility  on 
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its  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  and  motor  filaments,  from  the  facial  nervea  to  the  uul 
muscles.  The  olfactory  nerve  on  each  side  U  connected  with  the  inferior  surface  <d 
the  brain  (q.v.)  by  an  external,  a  middle,  and  an  internal  root,  which  unite  and  iom  a 
flat  band  (or,  more  correctly,  a  priBm),  which,  on  reachiiw  the  cribrifonn  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  expands  into  an  oblong  mass  of  grayfah-white-Bubatance,  the  t^aetory  bvlb. 
From  the  lower  surface  of  this  bulb  are  givenott  vMc{faetorif  ^amenta,  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  number,  which  pass  through  the  cibriform  foramina,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  olfactory  re^on.  These  filaments  differ  essentially  from  thi 
ordinary  cerebral  nerves.  They  contain  no  white  substance  of  Schwann,  are  not  divisi- 
ble into  elementary  fibulee,  and  resemble  the  gelatinoas  fibers  in  beioff  nucleated,  and  of 
a  finely  granular  texture.  The  branches  of  the  fifth  (or  tilfaciaJ)  gtven  to  the  noae 
are  the  nasal  nerve  (derived  from  the  ophthalmic  division),  which  supplies  the  sltin  and 
mucous  membrane  in  the  vicini^  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  naso-palatine  nerve  (derived 
from  Meckel's  ganglion,  which  is  connected  with  the  superior  maxillary  division),  wtiich 
supplies  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  spon^  bones  and  on  the  septum.  The  peculiar 
sensation  that  precedes  sneezing  is  aa  affection  of  the  nasal  nerve,  and  the  flow  of  tears 
that  accompames  a  severe  fit  of  sneezing  is  explained  by  the  common  source  of  Uiis  and 
the  lachrymal  nerve;  while  the  common  seitsibility  of  the  nose,  generally,  is  due  to  the 
branches  of  this  and  of  the  naso-palatiue  nerve.  ' 

The  nature  of  odorous  emanations  is  so  little  known,  that  it  Is  Imposuble  to  ^ve  a 
definite  account  of  the  mode  in  which  they  produce  sensory  impressions.  From  the  fact 
that  most  odorous  substances  are  volatile,  and  vice  terad,  it  ma^  be  presumed  that  they 
consist  of  particles  of  extreme  minutenesH  dissolved  in  the  air;  yet  the  most  delicate 
experiments  liave  failed  to  discover  any  loss  of  weight  in  musk,  and  other  strongly 
odorous  substances,  after  they  have  been  freely  evolving  their  effluvia  for  several  years. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  odorous  matter,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
transmittod  by  a  respiratory  current  through  the  nostrils  to  the  true  olfactory  region, 
whose  membrane  must  be  in  a  healthy  condiUon.  If  it  is  too  dr^,  or  if  tliere  is  an  mor- 
dinate  excretion  of  fiuid  from  its  surnice  (both  of  which  conditions  occur  in  catwrti  or 
cold  in  the  bead),  smell  is  impaired  or  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  penetration 
of  the  stimulating  odor  to  the  nervous  filaments  being  prevented. 

The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  far  greater  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  (dogs, 
for  example)  than  in  man,  and  they  employ  it  in  guiding  them  to  their  food,  in  wamiog 
them  of  approachioK  danger,  and  for  other  purposea  To  civilized  men  its  utility  is 
compaiaUvely  smalf;  but  it  is  oc(»^nally  much  increased  when  otlier  senses  an 
defl<»ent.  In  the  well-known  case  of  James  JAitchell,  who  was  deaf  and  blind  from  Ids 
birth,  it  was  the  principal  means  of  distinguishing  persons,  and  enabled  him  at  once  to 
perceive  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  Amongst  many  savage  tribes  the  sense  is  almost  as 
acute  as  in  many  of  the  lower  mammals.  example,  tine  Pwuvian  Indians  are  abte> 
according  to  Humboldt,  to  distio^isb,  in  the  middle  of  the  nlg^t,  wbeUier  an  approach- 
ing stranger  is  a  European,  Amencan  Indian,  or  Negro. 

Although  all  poisonous  gases  are  not  odorous,  and  all  bad  odors  may  not  be  posi- 
tively deleierious  to  health,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ttiat  one  of  the  principal  objects  for 
which  the  sense  of  smell  is  given  to  us  is  to  enable  us  to  detect  atmosptieric  impuritiea^ 
many  of  which  are  of  a  most  noxious  character,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  aerious  forms 
of  fever. 

HOflE-BDTO.   See  Rnro. 

NOSIKO,  the  projecting  edge  of  a  molding,  such  as  the  bead  or  bottle  used  on  the 
edge  of  steps,  to  which  the  term  is  most  frequently  applied. 

HOBOL'OGT  (Gr.  ndaSt,  disease)  is  that  branch  of  the  science  of  medicine  wtiich  treats 
of  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  diseases  into  classes,  orders,  etc.  Many  systems 
of  nosology  have  at  different  times  been  adopted;  some  ot  which  have  been  based  upon 
the  nature  of  the  ascertidned  causes  of  diseases;  others  on  the  pathological  states  or 
conditions  which' attend  diseases;  others  on  the  differences  between  structural  and  func- 
tional diseases,  etc.  It  isliard  to  say  which  is  the  most  perfect  method;  but  that  of  Dr. 
Farr,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living  medical  statists,  is  adopted  by  the  re^^trar- 
geueral  in  the  reports  on  the  mortally  of  London  and  England,  and  is  beoiming  more 
generally  adopted  than  any  other.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the  antiquated  but  once 
popular  system  of  Cullen  (1793)  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  modem  science,  and  (by 
ulustrating  great  questions  connected  wim  public  health)  of  showing  those  causes  that 
are  injurious  or  fatal  to  life,  and  of  thus  contributing  to  the  removi^  of  those  evils 
(bad  drainage,  imperfect  ventilation,  etc.)  which  tend  to  shorten  human  existence. 

We  append  Dr.  Farr's  system  of  nosology,  which  is  arranged  in  four  primary  classes, 
•Bch  of  which  includes  various  orders: 

Class  I.  Ztmotic  DiBEASKB(Gr.  eymi,  a  ferment). — Diseases  that  are  either  epidemic, 
endemic,  or  contagious,  and  that  are  induced  by  some  specific  body,  or  by  want  of  food 
or  by  its  bad  quality.  In  this  class  there  are  four  orders—viz..  Order  I.  Miamnatie  Dia- 
earn  (Or.  muzma,  a  stain),  such  as  Muall-pox,  measles,  scarlet-fever,  diptberia,  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers,  cholera,  ague,  etc.  Order  II.  EnA^  Diteatea  (Or.  eiMUot,  put  in 
or  Imwanted),  sudi  as  ^philis,  gonorrhoea,  glanders,  hydrophobia,  malijmuit  pustule, 
etc.   Order  ul.  Dietie  Ifuetues  (Or.  dimta.  way  of  life  or  diet),  such  as  lamlne,  fvra. 
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•curry,  purpura,  rickets,  broncliocele,  delirum  tremena,  etc.  Order  IV.  PareuHie 
Jhteatea,  sucn  els  scabies  (or  itcb),  and  worm  disorders  from  animal  parasites  aud  ring- 
worm, scald-bead,  etc.,  from  v^table  parasites  or  f unci. 

Clasb  II.  C0N8TITUTIONAI.  Diseases. — Diseases  afKCtio^  several  oi:gaDS,  in  vhich 
new  morbid  products  are  often  deposited ;  sometimes  bereditary.  This  class  contuns 
two  orders.  Order  I.  Dtathetie  Diteaae*  (Gr.  diath£ai»,  condition  or  coDstitutional), 
Induding  gout,  ansmia,  cancer,  melanosis,  lupas,  etc.  Order  II.  Tubercular  DUeatet, 
sacb  as  scrofula,  phtbisis,  mesenteric,  tul)ercular  meningitis,  etc. 

C1.AB8  III.  Local  Diseases. — Diseases  in  wbich  tbe  fimctions  of  particular  organs 
or  systems  are  disturbed  or  obliterated  witb  or  witbout  inSammation ;  sometimes  beredi- 
tary. This  class  includes  eigbt  orders.  Order  I.  Brain  Diaeaae*  (or  more  correctly, 
Diieatea  ef  the  Nervtnu  &frimiu  mch  as  apoplexy,  paralyns,  epilep^,  chorea,  bysteria, 
maoia,  etc.  Order  II.  Ueart  Diaeaaa  (or  more  correctly,  IHieaaea  ^  the  CireuliUory 
Um\.  such  as  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  aneurism,  angina  pectoris,  atheroma,  phlebitis, 
Tarifiose,  etc.  Order  ILL  Lung  Dueatet  (or  more  correctly,  Diataiet  of  the  Reapiratorn 
Bfi^em),  sucb  as  broncbiiis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  asthma,  empyema,  laryngitis,  etc. 
Order  IV.  Btyteel  Dmasea  (or  more  correctly,  Dueatet  of  the  Digestive  Bystevt),  such  as 
stomatitis,  gastritis,  enterilis,  peritonitis,  jaundice,  etc.  Order  V.  Kidney  Dineatet,  sucb 
as  Bright's  disease,  nepbritis,  ischuria,  diabetes,  stone,  gravel,  etc.  Order  VI.  Genetic 
Diaeaaea  (or  J>iaea$ei  of  the  Oetierative  J^ttem).  sueb  as  hydrocele,  ovarian  dro{wy,  eUi. 
Order  VII.  Rme  and  Muscle  J)imaaet,  suoi  as  caries,  necrosis,  exostosis,  synovitis,  miu- 
catar  atrophy,  etc.  Ordor  VIIL  Skin  Diteam,  such  as  urticaria,  eczema,  herpes,  impe- 
tigo, acne,  lichen,  prurigo,  etc. 

Ci^Bs  IV.  Detelofmental  Diseases. — Special  disuses,  the  incidental  result  of 
the  formative,  reproductive,  and  nutritive  processes.  It  contains  four  orders.  Order  I. 
Dtvdopmental  Dueasei  of  Children,  such  as  malformations,  idiocy,  teetblog,  etc.  Order 
II.  Developmental  Dieeaaee  of  Women,  sucb  as  amenorrhea,  childbirth,  change  of  life,  etc 
Order  IlL  Jkv^opmenial  Diaeatet  of  <M  PeojpU.  such  as  old  age,  and  its  concomitant 
affections.   Order  IV.  IHaeaaa  ef  Autrition,  such  as  atrophy,  debility,  etc. 

VOMI-b£,  VOflBK-BABIV,  VABIOU-Bi  orHEIiI>ETII.I.E,  an  island  on  then.  w.  coast  of 
Madagascar,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  bay  of  Pasoandara,  and  separated  from  the  main  land 
by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  about  74  sq.m.  in  extent;  its  coast-land  is  very  much 
indented;  and  its  surface  much  diversified.  Tbe  highest  bill  is  1700  ft.  in  height,  and  is 
clothed  to  tbe  summit  witb  magnificent  trees;  but  mucb  of  the  island  has  a  bare  aspect, 
the  forest  having  been  cut  down  in  onler  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.   Pop.  '90,  7700. 

irOBSUBBAHUI,  or  Sainte  Mabib,  an  island  on  tbe  e.  coiist  of  Madagascar,  and 
seitarated  from  It  by  a  strait  of  about  5  m.  in  width.  Area,  about  64  sq.  m.  It  is  about 
40  m.  in  length  from  n.n.e.  to  B.8.W.,  but  only  a  few  miles  In  breadth.  It  is  one  of  •the 
much-prizeapoesesslons of  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar;  was  taken  by  them 
In  104^  and  uie  French  India  company  founded  a  station  on  Ita  western  coast  In  1750. 
The  soil  is  generally  arid,  and  tbe  climate  moist  and  unhealthy.  Bain  is  of  extreme 
frequency.  All  the  French  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar  were  placed  by  an 
imperial  decree  of  1851  under  one  government,  that  of  the  Comoro  Isles  (a.  t.)  ;  but  in  1^ 
N.  was  placed  with  DIego-8uarez  and  Xofsl-B^  under  the  authority  of  the  Resident-Gen- 
eral of  Madagascar.    Pop.  '91,  7667. 

ROSTALGIA  is  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  caused  by  grief  on  account  of  absence  from 
one's  borne  or  country,  of  wbich  the  Engiai equivalent  UA<>ni«»«:*Ti«M.  TbeSwiSB,  with 
their  simple  nature  and  love  of  home,  are  said  to  bo  especially  subject  to  this  malady  ; 
and  the  Swiss  troops  employed  as  mercenaries  in  France  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  so  affected  by  tbe  simple  Swiss  melody,  Itam  (i«  Va<Ae$ 
(q.v.),  "Bringing  Home  the  Cows."  a  tune  familiar  to  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of 
Switserland.  uutt  it  became  necessary  to  prohibit  its  performance  by  tbe  milltaTy  bands. 

VOS'TOO.  a  genufi  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Alga,  suborder  Coi^fenaca,  found 
upon  moist  ground,  rocks  near  streams,  etc.,  and  consisting  of  a  somewhat  gelatinous 
hollow  tumid  frond,  filled  witb  simple  filaments  resembling  strings  of  beads.  iV.  am- 
fH««<  is  freqiient  in  Britain,  springing  up  suddenly  on  gravel-walks  and  pasture-grounds 
after  rain.  It  is  a  trembling  gelatinous  mass,  often  called  Stab  Jellt,  and  vulgarity 
renuded.  owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  it  makes  it  appearance,  as  having  fallen 
from  the  skies,  and  as  possessed  of  Important  medicinal  virtues.  2f.  edule  is  employed 
in  Chhia  as  an  article  of  food. 

aOSTBADAlCITB,  a  celebrated  astrologer  of  tbe  16tb  c,  b.  Dec.  14,  1503.  at  St.  Remi, 
in  Provence.  His  proper  name  was  Michel  Notrc-Dame,  and  be  was  of  Jt-wlsb  descent. 
He  studied  first  at  tlie  coirege  d'Avignon,  where  lie  exhibited  remarkable  scientific 
powers,  and  subsequently  attended  tbe  celebrated  school  of  medicine  at  Montpdlier. 
Here  he  first  acquired  distinction  during  an  epidemic  that  desolated  tbe  s.  of  France,  by 
his  humane  attention  to  those  stricken  by  tbe  pestilence.  After  taking  his  degree,  hie 
acted  for  some  time  as  professor,  but  was  induced  by  bis  friend  J.  C.  Scaliger  to  settle 
in  Agen  as  a  medical  practitioner.  After  traveling  for  some  tbne,  he  finally  settled  at 
Solon,  a  little  town  situated  in  the  environs  of  AIx.  about  1544.  Already  be  must  have 
been  reckoned  a  man  of  note,  for  in  tbe  following  year,  when  an  epidemic  was  raging  at 
Lyon,  he  was  solemnly  invited  thither  by  tbe  civic  authorities,  and  is  said  to  have  ren- 
dered immenM  services.   He  first  fell  upon  his  prophetic  vein  about  the  year  1547,  but 
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in  what  light  he  himself  regarded  his  pretensions,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  At  any 
rate,  he  commenced  to  write  his  famous  predictions  (Prophette^)  which  first  appeared  at 
Lyon  in  1555.  The  predictions  were  in  rhymed  quatrains,  divided  into  centuries,  of 
which  there  were  seven:  the  2d  ed.,  published  in  1558,  contained  ten.  Astrology  was 
then  the  fashion,  and  these  quatrains,  expressed  generally  in  obscure  and  enigmatical 
terms,  had  a  great  success.  Some,  indeed,  regarded  tlie  author  as  a  quaclt,  but  the  great 
majority  as  a  genuine  seer  or  predicter  of  the  future.  He  was,  consequently,  mucli 
sought  after  by  all  sorts  of  people,  high  and  low.  Catberiuo  de'MMicis  inTited  bim  to 
visit  her  at  Blols.  to  draw  the  horoscope  of  her  sons,  and  on  his  departure  loaded  him 
with  presents.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  Savoy  went  to  Salon  expressly  to  see  him;  and 
when  Charles  IV.  became  king,  he  appointed  Nostradamus  bis  pbyaician-in-ordiDary 
(1664).  He  died  at  Salon,  July  2,  1566.  Nostradamus's  predictions  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  an  immense  amount  of  illustrative  and  controversial  literature.  He  also  wrote 
an  almanac,  which  served  as  the  model  of  all  subsequent  ones,  containing  predictions 
about  the  weather.— See  Jaubert's  ^  de  M.  libt^tMamtu,  Apologie  et  nUiorU  (Amst. 
16S6);  Astrue's  MimatrM  pour  mrtir  d  VHiOaiTe  d$  la  FaeutU  de  MoiUpelUer  (Paris,  1767); 
Apmgie  pour  lea  Qraadt  Bommet  Stmpfonnit  da  Magie  (pRria,  1825);  and  £.  Bareste's 
Kottradamua  (^ris,  184S). 

H08TBIL8,  DiSKASEB  of  the.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
is  a  very  common  and  well-known  aflfection,  which  has  been  already  described  under  the 
title  of  catarrh  (q.v.),  or  cold  in  the  bead;  while  the  chronic  form  of  inflammation  is 
described  in  the  article  Ozkna.  Hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  or  EipiataxU  (Qr.  a  drop 
ping),  is  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  bleeding  from  a  mucouB  memloBno.  It  may  be 
produced  (1)  by  direct  injury,  as  by  a  blow  oQ  Uie  nose,  or  a  scratch  in  the  interior  of 
the  nostrils;  or  (2)  it  may  be  an  active  hemorrhage,  io  which  case  it  is  often  preceded  by 
a  feeling  of  tension  and  heat  in  the  nostrils,  pain  in  the  forehead,  giddiness,  buzzing  in 
the  ears,  and  flushing  of  the  face  (these  symptoms  are,  however,  seldom  all  present  in 
the  same  case,  and  not  unfrequently  the  flow  of  blood  is  preceded  by  no  apparent  dis- 
order); or  (8)  it  may  be  of  a  patsive  character,  and  may  be  due  either  to  a  morbid  condi> 
tioo  of  the  mood,  as  In  malignant  scarlatina,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  scurvy,  purpura, 
etc.,  or  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  by  disease  of  the  liver  and  heart. 

If  tbe  hemorrhage  occur  in  a  flushed  plethoric  subject,  and  is  obviously  of  an  active 
character.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  effort  of  nature,  and  may  be  left  alone  till  it 
ceases  spontaneously;  but  if  it  continues  so  long  as  materially  to  weaken  the  patient,  or 
if  it  be  of  tlie  passive  character,  or  if  it  arise  from  injury,  then  means  should  be  taken  to 
stop  it  witU  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  pitticnt  should  be  placed  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture at  an  open  window,  with  the  head  erect  or  slightly  inclined  backwards,  and  amongst 
thft  simpler  means  to  be  first  tried,  are  compression  of  the  nostrils  by  the  flogere,  tlie 
wplication  of  a  key  or  other  piece  of  cold  metal  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  Uie  occa- 
sional immersion  of  the  face  or  whole  head  in  cold  water,  cspedallr  if  accompanied  by 
a  drawing'up  of  the  water  into  the  nostrUs;  or  Dr.  Kef^er's  plan  of  causing  the  patienC 
in  a  standing  position,  suddenly  to  raise  his  arms  straight  upwards,  and  to  retain  them 
for  a  short  time  in  this  position— a  remedy  wliich  he  states  to  have  always  succeeded, 
even  in  very  bad  cases,  when  otlier  means  bad  failed.  Should  these  means  fail,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  astringent  injections  (for  example,  twenty  grains  of  alum  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  water)  thn)wn  up  the  nostrils  by  a  syringe,  or  to  astringent  powders  (as  finely- 
powdered  galls,  kino,  matico,  alum,  etc.),  blown  up  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  quill  or 
other  tube,  or  snuffed  up  by  the  patient.  As  a  final  resource,  direct  compresdou  must 
be  applied,  Abemethy  never  failed  in  stopping  tbe  bleeding  by  winding  a  piece  of 
moistened  lint  around  a  probe,  so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  plug,  passing  this  along  the 
floor  of  the  nose  for  its  entire  length,  then  carefully  withdrawing  the  probe,  and  allow- 
ing the  Uat  to  remain  for  three  or  four  days.  Oaaes  occasioDaHy  occur  In  which  it  ia 
necessary  also  to  plug  tbe  i>osterior  oriflces  of  the  noetr'is  by  an  operaUon,-  into  Uie  details 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 

Poiyput,  which  is  an  old  term  employed  to  signify  any  sort  of  pednacuiated  tumor 
firmly  adhering  (literally,  "  by  many  feet")  to  a  mucous  surface,  is  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  nostrils ;  its  most  usual  seat  of  attachment  being  one  of  the  turbinated  bones. 
The  ordinary  kind  is  of  tbe  consistence  of  jelly,  yellowish,  streaked  wiUi  blood-vessels, 
and  of  a  pear-shaped  form.  Tlie  patient  has  a  constant  feeling  of  fullness  in  the  nostril 
(as  if  he  had  a  cold  in  the  head);  he  cannot  effectually  blow  his  nose;  and  his  voice  is 
sometimes  rendered  more  or  less  thick  and  indistinct  If  he  force  his  breath  strongly 
through  the  affected  nostril,  and. at  the  same  time  compress  the  other,  and  close  me 
mouth,  the  polypus  may  generally  be  brought  in  view.  The  best  treatment  is  to  seize 
the  neck  or  peaicle  with  the  forceps,  and  twist  it  oft.  Tbe  consequent  taemorrli^ge  may 
be  readily  checked  by  the  means  already  described.    See  Tubemc  tlih. 

Foreign  bodie»  are  often  inserted  into  the  nostrils  by  children,  and  Iiecome  impacted. 
They  may  usually  be  extracted  by  a  small  scoop  or  a  bent  prolK.  If  they  cannot  be 
removed  by  these  means,  they  must  be  pushed  back  into  the  throat  through  the  posterior 
oares. 

Children  are  occasionally  born  with  imperforated  nostrils.  This  congenital  malfw* 
mation  may.  however,  usuuly  be  remedied  by  But];ical  asalstanee. 
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BOSIBVK  (Lat.,  "  our  own")  Ib  a  term  wplled  to  patent  or  quack  Diedldnes  whose 
Ingredfents  are  kept  secret  by  the  iDventor  lor  the  purpose  of  cootroUing  the  manufafi- 
tare  of  them  ;  beoce  the  term  has  come  to  be  used  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

VOTA  BEKE  (Lat.,  "  mark  well")  Is  an  expression  placed  before  a  statement  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  fact  or  circnmatanco  related  therein.   It  fs  uanally  abbreviated 


HOTABLES,  the  name  formerly  given  in  France  to  persons  of  distinction  and  politi- 
cal imporlnnce.  As  the  states  general  were  inconvenient  to  the  despotism  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  kings  of  the  House  of  Valota  adopted  the  expedient  of  calling  in  their  stead 
Aiseinbliei  of  the  NotabU$,  the  time  of  calling  them  and  tlic  composition  of  them  being 
entirely  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  by  which  also  their  whole  proceedings 
were  guided,  so  that  they  generally  consenied  at  once  to  whatever  was  proposed  to 
them.  Tiiey  showed  a  particular  readiness  in  granting  subsidies,  to  which  they  them- 
selves, as  belon^ng  to  the  privileged  classes,  were  not  to  contribute.  An  Assembly  of 
Notables,  convened  in  Paris  by  luchelleu  In  1636,  and  presided  over  by  Oaston,  brother 
of  Louis  XIIL,  consisted  of  only  So  members.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  even 
this  poor  acknowledgment  of  any  other  mind  or  will  in  the  nation  than  that  of  the 
sovereign  ceased  to  be  made;  but  when  the  state  of  the  finances  brought  the  monarchy 
Into  dimculties  and  perils,  Louis  XVI.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  miuistirr  Calonne,  had 
recourse  again  to  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  which  met  Feb.  32,  17B7,  and  was  dissolved 
IfoydS.  It  consisted  of  137  members,  among  whom  were  7  princes  of  the  blood,  9 
dukes  and  peers,  8  marshalt),  11  archbishops,  nobles,  8  councilcnv  of  state,  4  masters 
of  requests,  87  judges,  13  deputies  of  the  Pays  d'Etats,  the  civil  lieutenant,  and  25  per- 
eons  belonging  to  the  magistracy  of  different  cities  of  tlie  kingdom.  Calonne's  repre- 
sentations of  tue  state  of  the  finances  induced  the  Notables  to  adopt  many  reforms  iu  the 
matter  of  taxation;  but  no  sooner wiis  the  assembly  dissolved,  than  many  of  them  Joined 
the  parliaments  in  opposition  lo  resolutions  adverse  to  their  private  interests,  so  that  the 
king  was  compelled  to  determine  upon  assembling  the  states  general.  Necker,  who  had 
meanwhile  been  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  assembled  the  Notables  again,  Nov.  6, 
1788,  to  consult  them  concerning  the  form  in  wliich  the  states  general  should  be  con- 
vened. The  Notables  declared  against  every  innovation,  and  so  compelled  the  court  to 
half  measures  which  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Revolution.  The  parliament  of 
the  new  principality  of  Bulgaria  U  spoken  of  as  the  Assemblj  of  the  Notames. 

VOTACAJIIMliiX,  a  family  of  acanttieropterous  fishes,  allied  to  the  mackerels ;  in* 
deed,  they  were  formerly  placed  In  the  same  family  (iteomberidcr).   They  have  also  been 

{ilaced  by  recent  writers  in  a  separate  order  (oputJiomi).  They  have  an  elongated  eel- 
ike  form,  and  the  caudal  extremity  Is  surrounded,  as  in  eels,  by  a  continuous  fin.  The 
body  is  covered  with  very  small  cycloid  scales,  and  the  lateral  line  is  well  mHrked.  There 
are  five  species :  1.  notoeajUhiunarut,  Greenland  ;  3.  n.  Bffnapartii ;  8.  n.  MeMterranevs ; 
4.  n.  8ex»pimtt,  Australia ;  5.  n.  ritsoanvi,  Mediterranean. 

HOTABT  PTTBIJO  Is  an  ofilcer  Introduced  from  the  civil  law,  and  known  In 
ancient  Rome  as  UtbeUw  forentu  ;  in  England,  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
buy.  In  this  country,  the  duties  of  a  notary  vary  m  tiie  diflerent  states,  boinff  a  matter 
of  statutory  regulation.  But  in  general  his  duties  are  to  protect  bills  of  exchange,  to 
take  oaths  anurfflrmatlons,  to  attest  legal  instruments,  and  to  certify  to  documents. 
Notaries  in  England  have  always  exercised  the  right  of  administering  oaths,  and  tliat 
right  has  been  confinned  by  the  statute,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  In  this  country,  the  right  can 
be  exercised  only  where  express  statutory  authorization  is  given,  unless  the  oath  adminis- 
tered is  to  be  used  in  proceedings  in  tlte  U.  S.  courts,  or  courts  outside  of  the  state.  The 
act  of  Congress,  Sept.  16,  1850,  gave  notaries  equal  authorttv  with  justices  of  the  pf>ace 
to  administer  oaths  and  take  acknowledgments.  A  notary  is  liable  for  damages  result- 
ing from  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duties.  He  cannot  as  a  rule  delegate  his 
notarial  authoitty  to  another  person.  But  a  protest  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  by  a 
notary's  clerk,  if  such  delegation  be  shown  to  be  a  commercial  custom  In  the  place  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  the  bill  is  valid.  Where  a  notary  is  employed  by  an  agent,  and  is 
guilty  01  negligence,  the  question  arises  whether  the  principal  has  a  remedy  against  the 
agent,  or  against  the  notary:  thus  where  an  agent  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  a  bill 
o?  exchange  has  it  protested  by  a  notary,  whose  negligence  discbarges  the  drawer  and 
indorsers.  Some  courts  hold  that  the  principal  may  recover  ag^nst  the  notary  only 
when  the  tatter's  act  is  purely  notarial,  i.e.  one  that  can  be  performed  only  by  a  notary  ,- 
otber  courts  hold  that  the  remedy  of  the  principal  is  against  the  notary  only,  whether 
the  act  be  notarial  or  not 

VOTATIOV,  the  method  of  representing  nnmbers  and  quantities  hy  marks  or  signs. 
Hie  representation  of  numbers  Is  known  as  "arithmetical,  and  that  of  quantities  as 
"symbolical"  notation. 

1.  ARmncETicAL  Notation. — The  invention  of  arithmetical  notation  must  have 
been  coeval  with  the  earliest  use  of  writing,  whether  hieroglyphic  or  otherwise,  and  must 
have  come  into  use  about  the  time  when  it  was  felt  that  a  mound,  pile  of  stones,  or  huge 
misshapen  pillar,  was  insufficient  as  a  record  of  great  events,  and  required  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  means  which  would  suffice  to  hand  down  to  poateri^the  requisite 
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InfOTmatlon.  The  most  natural  metiiod  undoubtedly  was  to  signify  "uiii^"byonfl 
stroke,  "two"  by  two  strokes,  "three"  by  three  strokes,  etc.;  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
this  was  the  method  adopted  by  most  of  those  nations  who  invented  systems  of  notation 
for  themselves.  It  is  shown  on  the  earliest  Latin  and  Greek  records,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  Boman  Chinese,  and  other  svstems.  We  fiave  thus  a  convenient  dlvisioii  of  the 
different  notational  etystenu  into  tne  natural  and  ar^ficial  groups,  the  latter  Inchidiiw 
the  systems  of  those  nations  who  adopted  distinct  and  separate  symbols  for  at  least  ea^ 
of  the  nine  digits.  The  Boman  and  Cliinese  ^stems  are  the  most  important  of  the 
former,  and  the  Hebrew,  later  Greek,  and  "decimal"  systems  of  the  latter  gronp. 

Boman  Byttem. — The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  was  most  probably  borrowed  at 
first  from  the  Greeks,  and  was  distinguished  equally  by  its  simplicity  and  Its  cumbrous- 
ness.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  most  prol^ble  theory  of  its  development.  A  ^ple 
series  of  strokes  was  the  basis  of  the  system;  but  the  labor  of  wriUng  and  reading  large 
numbers  in  this  way,  would  soon  suggest  methods  of  abbreviation.  The  first  and  most 
natural  step  was  the  division  of  the  strokes  into  parcels  of  tens,  thus,  W(j(^  UHlllfflL  ■ 
plan  which  produced  great  facility  in  the  reading  of  numbers.  The  next  step  was  to 
discard  these  parcels  of  ten  strokes  each,  retaining  only  the  two  cross  strokes,  thus,  X, 
as  the  symbol  for  10.  Continuing  the  same  metliod  us  larger  numbers  came  to  be  lised, 
they  invented  a  second  new  symbol  for  100,  thus,  L  (which  was  at  first  probably  the 
canceling  stroke  for  ten  X's  in  the  same  way  as  x  was  originallv  the  canceling  strolEe 
fin-  ten  units);  and  for  the  sake  of  facility  in  writing,  subeequently  employed  me  letter 
O,  which  resfflnl^  It.  in  its  plare.  The  circumstance  that  C  was  the  IniUal  letter  of  the 
wiord  eenium,  "a hundred,"  was  doubtless  an  additional  reason  for  its  subsUtution  in 
place  of  the  original  symbol  for  100.  An  extension  of  the  same  process  produced  H, 
the  symbol  for  1000,  which  was  also  written  A,  fO.  frequently  CIq.  This 

symbol  was  probably  suegested  by  ibe  circumstance  that  M  was  the  initial  letter  of  the 
Uttin  word  mUle,  signifying  a  thousand.  The  early  Roman  system  went  no  higher.  But 
though  the  invention  of  these  tbree  symbols  had  greatly  facilitated  the  labor  of  writing 
down  and  reading  off  numbers,  further  improvements  were  urgently  required.  The  plan 
of  "  bisection  of  symbols"  was  now  adopted;  X  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  either 
half,  V  or  A.  used  as  the  symbol  for  5;  C  was  nmilarly  divided,  f  or  L  standing  toe 
M;  and  N,  CI,  or  Iq,  was  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  and  made  the  representative  erf 
SOO.  The  resemblance  of  these  tbree  new  symbols  to  the  letters  Y,  L.  ana  D,  caused  the 
Butetitution  of  the  latter  as  the  numerical  symbols  for  5,  60,  and  500.  A  final  improve- 
ment was  the  substitution  of  IV  for  4  (in  place  of  IIII),  IX  for  9  (in  place  of  VHII),  XC 
for  90  (instead  of  LXXXX),  and  similarly  XL  for  40,  CD  for  400,  CM  for  900,  etc;  the 
smaller  number,  when  in  front,  being  always  understood  as  subtractive  from  the  larger 
one  after  it.  This  last  improvement  is  the  sole  departure  from  the  purely  additional 
mode  of  expressing  numbers;  and  if  the  symbols  for  4,  9,  90,  etc.,  be  considered  as  sin^ 
symbols,  which  they  practically  are,  the  deviation  may  be  looked  upon  as  merely  one  of 
form.  In  later  times,  the  Roman  notation  was  extended  by  a  multiplication  of  the 
symbol  for  1000,  thus  CCIoo  represented  10,000;  CCCIoOO  represented  100,000,  etc.; 
and  the  bisection  of  these  symbols  gave  them  Ipo  and  IQOO  ^  representative  of  6,000 
and  50,000  respectiyely.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  mode  according  to  which  the 
Roman  system  of  notation  was  constructed.  To  found  a  system  of  arithmetic  upon  this 
notation,  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible;  and  so  little  inventive  were  the  Bomans, 
that  the  attempt  seems  never  to  have  been  made.  They  performed  what  few  calcula- 
tions they  required  "by  the  ^d  of  the  abacut  (q.v.). 

ChinM  Syttem. — This  system  presents  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  former,  but  is,  in 
facility  of  expression,  much  superior  to  it.  Like  the  Roman,  it  retains  the  primitive 
symbols  for  the  first  three  digits,  and  like  it  also  expresses  the  lost  four  by  prefixing  a 
new  symbol  to  the  symbols  for  the  first  four,  and  the  analogy  is  continued  up  to  "twenty." 
From  this  point  onwards,  the  Chinese  system  departs  from  the  "additive"  principle, 
as  20,  30,  etc.,  are  represented  not  as  in  the  Boman  system  by  a  repetition  of  the  ^mbol 
for  10,  but  by  affixing  to  the  symbol  for  10,  on  its  left  side,  the  symbols  for  2.  8,  etc , 
as  multiples.  The  same  method  is  adopted  with  the  numbers  200. 800,  etc. ;  and  should 
the  number  contain  units,  they  are  annexed  on  the  right-hand  side.  For  small  numhen 
up  to  20,  the  Boman  notation  is  more  expeditious,  on  account  of  the  greater  simplicity 
of  its  characters;  but  for  very  iarge  numbers,  the  Cldncse  is  scarcely  more  cumbrous 
than  our  own.  Some  numbers  which  arc  expressed  by  the  Chinese  with  14  characters, 
require  more  than  100  symbols  when  expressed  in  the  Boman  notation. 

Previous  to  the  intercourse  of  the  western  European  nations  with  China,  their  nota- 
tion was  much  more  cumbrous  than  it  is  at  present;  but  Uie  changes  since  made  have 
affected  merely  the  form  of  the  characters,  without  altering  the  pnncipie  of  the  system. 

Artificial  ^siemt. — The' first  of  these,  in  point  of  date,  is  the  Hebrew;  but  as  tfaa 
knowledge  we  possess  of  it  is  very  meager,  and  as  Its  principle  was  adopted  by  thf 
Greeks  in  the  construction  of  their  miproved  system,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  the 
latter. 

Greek  Sj/Hem. — The  Greeks  at  first  used  a  method  similar  to  the  Romans,  though  at 
the  same  time  they  appear  to  have  employed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  first 
24  numbers.  Sudi  a  cumbrous  system  was  naturally  distasteful  to  so  fastidious  a  race, 
and  they     upm  the  happy  opedient  of  dividing  tiieir  alphabet  into  three  porli(»B»- 
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osliigtbe  first  to  symbolize  the  S  di^ts,  the  second  the  9  tens,  and  the  third  the  9  him- 
dre(&.  But  as  tliey  possessed  only  2i.  letters,  they  had  to  use  three  additional  symbols; 
their  list  of  symbols  of  notation  then  stood  as  follows : 


Units. 

Tens. 

Hundreds. 

I  .W  I 

1  8 

^(ftitrodiioed)    ...  « 

1  ropwonts      ...  10 

«  SO 

A  80 

ft  « 

r  60 

t  « 

•  80 

50i'4  antrodnoedi)  .  M 

areprwenta  .  .100 

Ir  aoo 

T  800 

X  WO 

^  TOO 

m  600 

OntrodDoed)  .      .  000 

Br  theeo  symbols,  only  numbers  under  1000 could  be  expressed,  but  by  putting  a  mark, 
oaUed  iota,  under  any  ^mbol,  its  value  was  increased  a  thousand-fold,  thus  a  =  1000. 
^=  20,000;  or  by  Bubso-ibing  the  letter  M,  the  value  of  a  symbol  was  raised  ten  tbou- 
•and-fold,  thus,  J  =  80,000.  For  these  two  marks,  single  and  doable  dots  placed  over 
the  symbols  were  afterwards  substituted.  This  improvement  enabled  them  to  express 
with  facility  all  numbers  as  bigb  as  9,990,000,  a  range  amply  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  Further  improvements  were  made  upon  this  system  by  Apollonius,  who  also 
by  nuking  10,000  the  root  of  the  system,  and  tlius  dividing  the  symbols  into  tetrads, 
greatly  simplified  the  expression  of  very  large  numbers.  Both  Apollonius  and  Archi- 
medes had  to  a  certain  extent  discovered  and  employed  the  principle  of  giving  to  eymbols 
values  depending  on  their  position  and  multiplicative  of  their  real  value,  but  this 
principle  was  applied  to  tetrads  or  periods  of  four  figures  only,  and  the  multitude  of 
symbfHS  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  further  improvemenL  Had  Apollonius,  who 
was  the  chief  improver  of  the  system,  discarded  all  but  the  first  nine  symbols,  and  applied 
the  same  principle  to  the  single  symbols  which  he  applied  to  the  "tetrad"  groups,  he 
would  have  anticipated  the  decimal  notation. 

The  Greek  aritlimetic,  founded  upon  such  a  system  of  notation,  was  necessarily 
lengthy  ami  complicated  in  its  operations,  each  number  In  the  multiplicand  fonnlngwim 
eacu  number  In  the  muUi|:^)er  a  separate  product  (not  as  in  our  system,  where  one  product 
blends  with  anotba  by  the  process  of  "  carrying"),  though  by  arranging  these  products 
In  separate  columns,  accoraing  as  they  amounted  to  units,  tens,  hundreds,^  etc.,  the 
process  was  somewhat  simpliflou.  But  when  fractions  formed  part  of  the  multiplier  and 
multiplicnnd,  the  Greek  arithmetic  became  almost  unmanageable,  till  the  invention  of 
sexagesimals  (q.v.)by  Ptolemy  superseded  it.  After  Ptolemy's  death,  all  improvemcDt 
was  arrested. 

DednuU  System.— The  decimal  system,  which  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
east  (see  Numerals),  was  first  employed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  from  them  trans- 
mitted to  the  French  and  Germans,  through  whom  its  use  was  extended  over  Europe. 
The  modern  arlthmeUc  was  not  practiced  in  England  until  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
c,  and  for  a  long  time  E^ter  its  mlroduction  was  taught  only  in  the  uaiversities.  The 
decimal  system,  possessing  only  9  symbols — viz.,  1,  3,  8,  4,  o,  6,  7,  8, 9  (called  the  nine 
digits) — adopts  the  principle  of  giving  to  each  symbol  or  "  figure"  two  values,  one  the 
absolute  vidue,  and  the  other  a  value  depending  upon  its  posiuou.  The  numtiers  from 
"  one"  to  "  mne"  inclusive,  are  expressed  by  ue  nine  digits ;  ten  is  expressed  by  writiiu^ 
a  cipher  or  zero  after  1  (10),  tims  throwingit  into  the  second  place,  and  giving  it  a  pou- 
tional  value  ten  times  its  absolute  value.  From  the  principle  that  a  figure  thus  moved 
one  place  to  the  left  is  held  to  be  increased  io  value  ten  times,  this  method  of  notation 
is  called  dedjnal  notation  (Lat.  deeein,  ten),  and  ten  is  said  to  be  the  "  radix"  of  the  system. 
The  numbers  from  ' '  eleven"  to  '  *  nineteen"  inclusive  are  expressed  by  taking  the  symbol 
10  and  putting  the  digits  from  "  one"  to  "nine"  inclusive  in  place  of  the  zero — e.g.,  twelve 
is  written  13, 1  in  ptmtion  signifying  ten  U!.iits,  and  3  two  additional  units.  On  the  same 
principle,  twenty  is  expressed  by  putting  3  io  the  second  position  (30),  and  so  on  to  99. 
To  enresB  a  hundred,  1  Is  put  in  tlie  Ihird  i^ce  (100),  thus  making  its  value  ten  times 
what  it  is  In  the  second  tdace,  or  ten  times  ten  units;  two  huudred  is  similarly  expressed 
hy  200,  etc. ;  and  abould  a  number  of  tens  and  units  amounting  to  less  than  a  hundred 
exist  In  the  number,  the  symbols  expretising  them  are  substituted  for  the  two  zeros.  This 
process  can  be  sltrdlarly  continued  without  limit. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this  notation,  which  Is  perhaps  Ampler  and  clearer. 
In  such  a  number,  e.g.,  as  888,  instead  of  attributing  different  values  to  tha  figure  8  in 
the  dillerait  poi^tions.  we  may  conuder  it  as  symbolizing  the  same  number  tbrougliout, 
namely,  three;  but  three  vihatf  In  the  first  place,  it  signifies  three  ones  or  units  (e.g., 
three  single  pounds  or  sovereigns);  in  the  second  place,  it  still  signifies  three,  but  now  it 
is  three  "  tens"  or  decades  (three  parcels  of  ten  sovereigns  each);  and  in  the  third  place, 
it  still  signifies  three,  but  now  ttuee  hundreds  (three  parcels  of  a  hundred  each).  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  the  first  place  to  the  right  is  called  the  i^aee  of  uniit,  or  the  uniit' 
place;  the  second,  the  ptoM  qf  tins,  and  so  on.  When  such  a  number  as  6478  is  analyzed 
on  this  principle,  it  is  seto  to  mean  0  X'lOOO  (6  Umes  1000)  +  4X100  +  7X10  +  8X1; 
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snd  6004  becomes  6  X  1000  +  4x1-  In  this  latter  metance  tbe  peculiar  impt^tance  ut 
the  figure  0  is  seen  (see  NoTHiNa).  Following  out  tbe  metliod,  the  genenU  formula  for 
allnumbersiaox  10"  +  iX  ICp^-'+cX  10— <+.... -|-m  X  10* +  »  X  10»j>  X  10-|-j, 
where  a,b,e,...  m,  n, p,  q,  stand  for  any  of  the  nine  aigits  or  zero. 

The  special  advantages  of  such  a  system  are  manifold.  It  enables  us  to  express  small 
numbers  with  tbe  greatest  ease,  and  as  the  smaller  numbers  are  those  most  commonly 
used,  this  is  a  great  point  in  favor  of  Uie  system.  It  also  gives  to  computation  a  uni^ 
wliicii  could  never  under  any  circumstances  have  existed  in  the  systems  of  notation  aboro 
described,  and  the  most  ordmair,  and  at  the  same  time  effective  IlluatraUon  of  this  Is 
the  process  of  "  carryitig"  in  multiplication,  whereby  one  i>roduct  is  blended  with  anotlter, 
and  much  time  and  trouble  in  the  subsequetit  addition  is  saved.  This  simplificatioa, 
however,  is  chiefiy  due  to  the  introduction  of  tbe  symbol  U,  whicli,  supplying  the  place 
of  an  abseot  digit,  preserves  to  those  figures  on  the  left  of  It  their  true  positional  value. 
AJiother  adrantafe  of  this  system  is  the  ease  with  which  computations  involving  frac- 
tions are  performed  (see  Deciical  Fraction^.  The  use  of  the  number  10  as  radit.  is 
universal  in  all  systems  of  notation;  but  It  has  been  often  doubted,  and  in  some  respecta 
wiUi  good  reason,  wbctlier  it  is  the  number  best  fitted  for  this  position,  ai^d  many  nave 
prop(»ed  to  substitute  13  for  it   This  question  will  be  referred  to  under  Scales  of 

NOTATIOIT. 

3.  Sthbolical  Notation,  the  geueral  desigaation  of  those  symbols  which  are  used 
by  mathematicians  to  express  indelluite  quautlties.  The  symbols  are  generally  taken 
from  the  English,  Roman,  and  Greek  alphabets,  and  are  apportioned  as  follows:  Alge- 
braic quantities  are  expressed  by  the  English  alphabet;  those  which  are  known,  by  toe 

earlier  letters  fz,  b,e  and  those  which  are  imknown,  by  the  later  ones,  u,  v,v>,x,y, — 

In  trigonometry,  the  letters  a,b,e,....  denote  measures  of  length,  aod  A,  B,  C!  are 

used  to  express  ancles.  In  medianics  and  astroaomy  the  Greek  letters  are  geneniUy 
used  to  express  angles.  When  different  sets  of  quantities  are  similarly  related  ainang 
themselves,  the  sets  are,  for  convenience,  expressed  by  the  same  letters;  and  to  prtvent 

coufusion,  each  set  has  a  peculiar  mark  attached  to  each  Bymbol,  thus,  a,b,c  

denote  one  class;  and  a',  b',  e'  auother  class;  a',  b',  c'  a  third  class;  and  soon; 

or.  ai,  bi,  Ci,  at,  bt,  c^,  . . , etc. 

NOTE,  in  music,  a  character  which  by  the  degree  it  occupies  on  tbe  staJf  represents  a 
sound,  and  by  its  form  the  period  of  time  or  duration  of  tlmt  sound.  The  notes  com- 
moDly  in  use  In  modem  miifilo  are  tha  samlbwra  ^ ;  minim,  ^ ;  crotchet,  j* ;  quaver, 

I  ;aemIquaTer,<' ;  denii8emiqiiaver,H;  andsemi-demisemiquaver,  S.  Taking  the  semibrevo 

as  unity,  the  minim  is  ^  its  duration,  the  crotchet  i,  the  quaver  \,  the  semiquaver  the 
demisemiquaver  and  the  semi-demisemiquaver  Notes  of  greater  length  than  the 
semibreve  were  formerly  in  use — viz.,  the  breve,  twice  the  duration  of  the  semlbreve ; 
the  long,  four  times ;  and -the  large,  ei^t  times  the  semibreve.  Of  these,  tbe  breve,  □ 
or  0  .  is  still  s(»iietimes  mat  vith  in  eodeslasticBl  miuia 
irOTS.  See  Promisbobt  Nots. 

VOTBB  OF  THE  CHVBGH  are  marks  by  which  a  true  church  Is  distinguished.  Prac< 
tteallyi  as  to  human  judgment,  they  Tary  according  to  the  different  theories  held 
concerning  the  constitution  of  a  church.  Irennus  refers  to  the  unity  of  the  diurch's 
doctrines,  and  her  succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles;  Tertullian  appeals  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  church  derived  from  the  apostles,  and  its  priority  to  all  heretical  com- 
munities. The  creed  of  Constantinople  denaes  the  church  as  "  One,  holy.  Catholic,  and 
apoBtoUc."  Augustine  discerned  the  church  chiefly  In  the  consent  of  nations,  authority 
found^  on  miracles,  sanctity  of  morals,  succession  of  bishops  from  Peter,  and  even  in 
the  name  "Catholic  ohuroh."  Jerome  spedfles  tbe  duration  of  the  church  from  the 
apostles  and  the  Christian  name.  Luther  tnsLsts  on  the  uncorrupted  preaching  of  tbs 
gospel,  administration  of  baptism,  and  of  the  eucharist,  and  the  keys.  Calvin  regards 
chiefly  truth  of  docbine  and  ri^ht  administration  of  the  sacramenta  Bellarmino 
multiplies  the  marks  Into  catholicity,  antiquity,  duration,  amplitude,  episcopal  succes- 
sion, apostolical  agreement,  unity,  sanctity,  and  efficacy  of  doctrine,  holiness  of  life, 
miracles,  prophecy,  admisfdon  of  adversaries,  unhappy  end  of  enemies,  and  temporal 
felicity. 

HOT  smiTT  is  the  form  of  verdict  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  also  in  some  civil 
Bctitm^  when  the  jury  And  in  fovor  of  the  defendant  or  accnsed  party.  The  verdict  la 
conclusive,  and  ^e  aeraised  cannot,  in  criminal  cases,  be  tried  a  second  time. 

VOTHUIft,  in  mathematical  language,  denotes  the  total  absence  of  quantity  or  num- 
ber, as  when  equals  are  subtractedfrom  equals,  but  It  Is  ofWn  employed  (see  iJiaTa)  to 
indicate  the  limit  to  which  a  constantly  decreasing  positive  quantity  appnwehes.  Tba 
absence  of  number  or  quantity  could  be  equally  well  signified  by  the  absence  of  any 
nmbol  whatever,  but  the  presence  of  "  0"  shows  that  in  its  place  some  number  or  quan- 
nty  might,  and  under  other  circumstances  would,  exist 

In  ^lyrics,  the  qrmbol  "  0  "  is  generally  denominated  smv,  and  has  a  different 
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ing.  Like  the  fonner,  it  is  the  staHing-point  from  which  magnitude  is  reckoned ;  but 
while  ibe  startlDg-point  in  the  former  case  was  absohite,  in  tliis  case  it  is  conventioQal, 
and  by  no  means  uenotea  the  abfieace  of  all  quantity  or  magnitude.  Thus  the  zero>point 
of  the  tbennometer  must  not  be  interpreted  to  signi^  that  when  the  mercunr  has  lallea 
to  this  [>olnt  atmoBpheiic  heat  has  totally  vanished,  but  must  be  understood  as  a  mere 
CMiTentional  starting-point  for  graduation,  chosen  for  convenience,  and  not  even  necea- 
aarily  representing  any  fixed  natural  deg^  of  temperature. 

VOXHOnns,  a  family  of  non-Tenomous  aaakes,  established  by  prof.  Oope,  for  a 
peculiar  genuine  type  made  known  by  himself.  It  is  related  to  the  boas  and  pythons, 
but  is  of  small  size.   The  only  known  species  is  found  in  central  America. 

VOTId,  in  law,  denotes  existing  knowledge  of  some  fact  or  the  act  of  giving 
Information.  In  the  former  sense  it  may  be  actual  or  constructive,  actual' when  the  party 
Is  directly  informed  of  the  fact  by  word  of  mouth  or  bv  letter;  constructive,  when  the 
party  Is  legally  presumed  to  have  information  on  pounds  of  public  policy  or  has  been 
"put  upon  inquiry  "  by  his  knowledge  of  facta  intimately  connectwi  with  the  particular 
fact  in  dispute.  Thus  a  party  to  a  suit  has  conetnictive'  notice  of  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement published  by  order  of  the  court,  and  a  person  accepting  a  couveyance  which 
refers  to  some  other  deed  ie  bound  to  consult  the  latter  or  take  tue  consequence  of  his 
negligence.  But  when  the  liability  of  a  parfy  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  certain  act  is  con- 
diuonal  on  the  occurrence  of  a  fact  which  is  best  known  to  the  other  party,  the 

ElaintifT  must  prove  that  actual  notice  was  given  to  the  defendant.  Averment  of  notice 
I  the  allegation  in  a  pleading  that  notice  has  been  properly  (riven,  and  there  must  be 
such  averment  when  the  matter  lies  more  properly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintiff  than 
the  defendant;  in  common  law  pleading  omission  of  averment  is  fntal  on  demurrer  or  a 
claim  of  judgment  by  default.  Notice  to  plead  before  a  fixed  time  must  be  given  in 
writing  before  judgment  can  be  signed  for  non-pleadiug,  and,  in  general,  notfee  must 
always  be  given  to  the  opposing  party  of  any  new  step  in  procedure.  Secondary  evi- 
dence cannot  be  offered  of  the  contents  of  a  written  instrument  until  notice  has  been  ciTOi 
to  the  opposing  party  to  produce  it  on  trial,  except  where  the  party  in  poesesdon  hoWB 
the  paper  by  fraud  or  wLen  ho  is  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  have  construc- 
tive notice.  The  notice  to  produce  should  be  in  writing,  aliould  clearly  describe  what  ia 
required,  and  must  be  served  on  the  party  or  bis  attorney  a  reasonable  time  before  tri^. 
Notice  of  dishonor  must  be  given  to  an  indorser  of  a  promissory  note  and  to  the  •drawer 
or  indorser  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  when  demand  for  payment  or  acceptance  has  been 
made  and  refused  by  the  maker  of  the  note  or  \fy  the  drawer  or  acceptor  of  the  bUl  of 
exchange,  in  order  to  change  such  indorser  or  drawer.  Only  pemos  who  after  dishonor 
are  at  once  liable  to  an  action  on  the  negotiable  paper  need  be  immediately  notified. 
Notice  of  dishonor  must  be  immediate,  must  clearly  describe  the  bill  or  note  and  the 
nature  of  the  non-acceptance,  may  be  oral  tliougli  usually  in  writing,  and  may  be  served 
personally  or  by  mail.  Notice  to  quit  from  a  landlord  to  a  tenant  Is  necessary  only  when 
the  tenant  holds  at  will  or  for  an  uncertain  time.  Notice  in  this  case  should  be  served 
by  the  owner  or  agent  upon  the  tenant  in  person  or  some  member  of  his  family  and  at 
his  usual  place  of  abode.  A  time  must  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  which  the  premises  must 
be  vacated.  Thte  at  common  law  was  6  months,  but  In  this  country  is  governed  by 
statutory  enactment,  being,  in  many  cases,  8  months.  When  there  are  joint  tenants  or 
tenants  in  common  the  notice  must  be  addressed  to  all  but  may  be  servea  on  one.  After 
the  specified  time  has  passed  any  act  of  the  landlord  which  recc^izes  the  continuance 
of  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the  premises  Is  a  waiver  of  the  notice.  The  acceptance  of 
rent,  if  not  explained,  would  constitute  such  an  act.  Where  A.  assigns  to  C.  a  debt  due 
from  B.,  B.  Is  not  affected  by  the  assignment  without  due  notice.  Thus  where  a  mort- 
gage has  been  assigned  and  sulwequently  the  mortgageor  not  having  notice,  has  made 
pajrments  to  the  orinnal  mortgagee,  such  payments  are  good,  and  the  assignee  cannot 
recover  from  him.  In  a  contract  notice  maylw  expressly  required  or  maybe  implied 
from  the  nature  of  the  agreement.  If  the  act  to  be  done  is  indefinite — as  to  pay  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  lumber  as  much  as  could  be  gotten  by  the  vendor  from  any  one  else — it  is 
obvious  that  notice  is  necessarily  implied;  not  so,  however,  when  the  act  is  definite  or 
specific,  as  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  on  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  event.  When  a  bona  fde 
purchaser  for  consideration  has  had  notice  of  the  existence  of  fraud  or  unfairness  in  the 
contract  by  which  his  vendor  obtained  the  possession  of  the  article  bought,  that  contract 
cannot  be  sustained  on  the  ground  that  he  is  an  innocent  third  party. 

NOTICE  TO  dlTIT,  is  the  formal  notice  given  by  a  landlord  to  a  tenant,  or  by  a  tenant 
to  a  landlord,  that  the  tenant  ought  or  Intends  to  quit  at  a  future  day  named.  See 
Landlord  and  Tenant. 

HOTmAHIDX,  a  family  of  sharks  distinguished  by  the  number  of  branchial  aper- 
tures, which  are  six  or  seven.  There  are  three  genera,  hexanehv*,  hq)tanehua.  and  noio- 
rj^Mftuf,  the  latter  inbabitbig  south  African,  and  western  North  American  shores,  and 
the  first  two  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Hnditerranean.  The  members  of  the  family  an 
■maD,  none  of  them  much  exceeding  8  ft.  in  length. 

SU'TO,  a  t  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  and  17  m.,  8.w.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  8  m.  from  the  sea.   It  is  of  the  highrat  antiquity,  was  a  place  of  great  strength 
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nnder  the  Santeens,  and  Iwld  out  ag^st  the  inTading  Northmen  Itmger  than  any  otho- 
town  of  SicUy.  It  is  a  very  handsome  town,  contains  rich  churches,  oeautiful  palaces, 
and  broad  and  straight  streets.  Its  academy  has  a  library  attached,  and  a  collection  <tf 
antiquities.  A  good  trade  Is  carried  on  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  the  other  prodaoe  of  the 
Tlclnity.  Noto  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1368,  and  rebuilt  atiout  4^  m.  from  its 
fbrmer  site.    Pop.  coram.  1820. 

HOTOOHOBD,  the  chorda  domUU  (q.v.  in  Developmbht  of  tbe  Eicbrto). 

ROTOPTEBUS,  a  genus  of  fish  belonging  to  the  herring  family  (eiupeidm). 

MOTOTHEHIIDA,  a  family  of  acantbopterous  fishes,  Inliabiting  southern  seas,  KLd 
Tepresenting  tbe  cod-fishes  of  the  northern.  The  greatest  number  of  species  belong  to 
ioB  typical  genus  jiotothenia,  and  tfiey  are  abundant  on  the  southern  shores  of  South 
Anicaica. 

irOTOB'KIS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  RailidcB,  nearly  allied  to  the  coots,  although 
iu  some  of  its  characters  it  resembles  the  ostrich  family.  One  living  species  onl^  is 
known,  Jfoi<n'nu  Mantellii,  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  particularly  iateresttnf^ 
because  the  genus  was  originally  established  and  the  species  characterized  by  Owen, 
from  remains  fbnnd  along  with  Umse  of  dfnonUi  and  outer  large  birds  of  the  oatricb 
family,  called  moas  by  the  New  Zealanders.  The  bird  was,  however,  ascertained  in 
1850  still  to  exist.  It  inhaliita  some  of  the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  middle  island. 
It  is  larger  than  the  other  coots,  but  small  in  comparison  with  Uie  true  moas.  The  flesh 
is  said  to  be  delicious.  It  seems  to  be  a  bird  likely  soon  to  become  extinct  unless  pre- 
served by  human  care,  and  of  wliich  the  domestication  would  be  easy  and  desirable. 

HOT  FBOTXH  is  a  form  of  verdict  used  in  Scotland  in  criminal  prosecutions  when  the 
jury  think  there  is  swne  foundation  for  the  charge,  but  the  evidence  is  not  strong  enoiw^i 
•gunst  the  prisoner  to  mnant  a  verdict  of  guilty.  In  such  a  case,  a  verdict  of  "  Not 
Iroven"  Is  substanUally  a  verdict  of  acquUtiu.  The  prisoner  cannot  be  tried  af  (enrard. 
even  though  new  and  condudve  evidence  come  to  li^t  after  the  verdict 

HOIBB  DA3CE,  i.e.  Our  Lady;  the  old  French  appellation  of  the  Virgin  Hair,  and 
therefore  the  name  of  a  number  of  churches  d«licated  to  the  Vli:e^u  Uary  in  different 
parts  of  France,  and  particularly  of  the  great  cathedral  of  Paris. 


been  either  theater  or  witness,  it  is  one  of  the  remarkable  historical  monuments  of  the 


world.    History  does  not  reach  to  the  tinw  when  its  site  was  not  the  site  of  a  sanctuary. 

J  ^  Rranan  emperor  TiberiuB,altars  for  pagan  worship  existed  on  the  east 

end  of  the  island  in  the  Seine,  where  Notre  Dame  now  stands.  The  remains  of  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  and  Cemnunos,  and  the  image  of  a  honied  god,  were  found  on  the  spot  about 
Z  '  T  ^  '^^^  erected  ou  the  same  site;  suppmed  to  have  been  the  flrat  Christian 
church  erected  in  north  France.  In  tlie  6tli  c.  there  were  two  churches  there,  St.  Etienne 
and  Bte.  Marie.  Ciiildebert  rebuilt  the  latter  about  tbe  year  520  in  a  Roman  style,  con^* 
CTed  very  grand.  The  first  glass  window  now  known  of  in  France  was  phced  m  it 
Fragments  of  mosaic  and  precious  marbles  supposed  to  be  from  the  floor  aud  columns  of 
Uhto  church  were  discovered  in  excavations  in  1847,  and  are  now  in  the  Jlfu«^  Glunv. 
This  church  was  pillaged  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Normang  in  857,  but  it  was  repaired 
by  '  Anschenc,  60th  bishop  of  Paris."  In  1140  the  abb«  of  St  DenU  put  in  a  glass 
window  of  great  beauty.  It  was  then  called  the  £^  neuw,  to  distinguwh  it  from  the 
«.  EUenne,  called  le  vieux.  In  the  12th  e.  both  were  falling  into  ruins,  thoudi  they  had 
for  centuries  been  used  for  the  great  religious  ceremonies  and  royal  pageants  of  France. 
About  1160  BishopMauricedeSuU.y  resolved  to  replace  both  old  chimihes  with  a  sinrie 
odmce  worthy  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  1163  the  foundation  of  the  present 
msjesticpilo  begun,  and  its  corner  stone  placed  by  the  hands  of  Pope  Alexander  IIL 
then  a  refugee  in  France.  The  work  was  pushed  rapfdly.  so  that  in  11^,  on  Wednesday 
or  the  penteoost,  the  great  altar  was  consecrated  by  a  legate  of  the  pope.  In  1185  Hera- 
ciiufl.  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  came  to  Paris  to  officiate  with  the  bishop  in  the  dedicaUoo 
yfoir®  °*  Enghind,  was  interred  before  Its  high  altar  in  Aug., 

11H6.  I^iotwithstanding  the  completion  for  service  of  the  body  of  the  church  in  the  iSh 
c.,  the  grandest  mrt  of  the  cathedral— its  western  front  with  the  two  towen— was  only 
begun  by  Bishop  Pierre  de  Nemours,  a.d..  1208.  It  rose  at  the  rate  of  about  one  story  in 
tne  lue  of  one  gmeraUon  of  men.  The  portal  of  tbe  south  transept  facade  was  built  still 
later,  as  shown  by  an  inacription  of  the  mason  who  began  work  upon  it  in  1257  in  the 
reign  of  tjt  Louis.  Other,  and  some  of  the  moat  beautiful,  portions  were  completed 
aunng  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  environing  chapels  in  the  rear  of  the  transepts 
were  not  a  part  of  the  original  design,  and  were  added  in  the  last  part  of  the  18th  a. 
aoout  wbich  time,  also,  the  towers  of  the  west  front  were  complete.  In  1«08  Louis  XIII 
was  seized  with  the  ambition  to  place  in  the  cathedral  an  altar  piece  in  the  renaissance 
«yJe,  then  Just  coming  into  vogue;  and  removed  the  original  altar  to  give  place  to  it 
Other  alterations  were  made  by  Soufflot,  an  eminent  architect,  in  1771-TO  Durins  tb« 
rBTolutmn,  the  masses  of  BainUy  carvings  upon  tlie  church  were  threatened  with  deSnic- 
tf  on  bj  the  infidel  mobs,  and  were  saved  at  one  time  by  a  ruse  of  Chaumett^  who  aauieck 
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the  people  Uiat  information  concerniDg  the  planetary  eystem  was  embodied  in  some  of  the 
image  sculpture.  But  the  statues  of  the  old  kings  of  France,  which  were  upon  tbeeallerj 
of  the  grand  facade,  did  not  escape  the  vandalism.  In  1793  the  cathedral  became,  by  taw 
of  the  revolutionists,  the  Temple  of  Reason.  In  1846  the  first  thoroughly  intelligent  and 
cxHuprehen^ve  work  for  the  restoration  of  Notre  Dame  was  entered  upon,  under  the 
control  of  architect  Lassus  and  VioUet-Leduc.  Their  work  was  prosecuted  uninterrupt- 
edly for  ten  years,  so  that  by  1856  the  marvelous  blending  of  majestj,-  of  proportion  with 
grace  of  deUul  and  spirit  in  design  in  its  west  fa9ade  wei-e  L-xhibited  in  bolder  relief  than 
ever  before  In  all  its  history.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon  the  vast  structure,  on 
ever^r  side,  from  foundation  to  pinnacles,  was  cleaned  ana  repaired;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  seven  hundred  years  of  its  growth  could  be  seen  with  all  its  varied  constructions 
as  one  completed  whole.  The  year  1883  will  be  the  TOOtli  anniversary  of  its  consecration. 
From  118S  to  the  present  its  lofty  nave,  its  altars,  and  its  chapels,  have  been  the  scenes 
of  all  the  most  important  ceremonies  of  church  and  state  in  France.  The  baptism  of 
princes,  their  marriages,  coronations,  royal  f  uneratis,  the  reception  of  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  Te  Deums  for  victories,  and  the  surging  masses  of  Parisian  revolutions 
for  seven  hundred  years  have  made  historic  procession  under  its  lofty  vaults.  The  archi- 
tecture embraces  nearly  every  noble  feature  peculiar  to  the  era  that  witnessed  the  growth 
and  culmination  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  for  simple  majesty  of  expression  its  fa^de 
has  no  superior.  Tlie  extreme  length  of  the  cathedral  is  480  fL;  width  at  transept,  170 
ft ;  and  area  covered  by  it,  64,108  sq.ft. ;  height  of  towers,  328  ft. 

VOTBE  DAU,  BcHOOL  Sisters  of.  See  Schools,  Brotqkbs  op  Chbibtlut. 
SOTBE  DAVE  (on  Lag),  Univbrsitt  op,  at  Notre  Dame,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.} 
a  Soman  Catholic  institution,  founded  in  1842,  chartered  1844.  It  has  no  endowment. 
It  haa  16  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,250,000,  good  laboratories  and  apparatus, 
i^th  cabinets  and  collections  of  art,  and  a  library  of  50,000  volumes.  It  embraces  a 
preparatory  school,  a  commercial  and  classical  department,  and  schools  of  art,  science, 
meaicine,  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  and  law.  The  students  are 
trained  in  gymnastic  and  military  exercises.  Jan.  1,  1897,  it  had  68  professors  and 
other  instructors,  684  students.    President,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Morrissey,  a.m. 

VOIT,  Eliphalet,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1773-1866:  b,  Ashford,  Conn.  He  enjoyed  the 
careful  training  of  m  excellent  mother,  and  at  the  age  of  four  hod  read  the  Bible  through. 
At  the  age  otlUce  aught  school,  and  at  20  took  charge  of  the  Plalnfield  academy,  pur 
suing  at  the  same  time  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benedict. 
He  passed  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  senior  clas.  of  Brown  university,  and, 
though  he  did  not  enter,  in  1795  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  then  studied 
theology;  was  licensed  by  the  New  London  Congregational  association  In  1795;  was 
missionary  and  school  teacher  at  Chen?  Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  1796-97;  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Albany  in  17&&-1804.  In  1804  he  was  elected  president  of  Union 
college,  Sdienectady,  N.  Y.  He  found  the  college  in  a  low  condition,  "  without  funds, 
buildings,  or  library,  and  in  debt,"  and  its  friends  greatly  dtsheariened;  but  he  was  suc- 
cessful m  raising  funds,  and  providing  for  its  pressing  needs.  His  remarkable  executive 
abilities,  and  his  power  as  a  disciplinarian,  were  soon  apparent,  and  young  men  came  to 
the  college  from  every  state  in  the  union.  During  his  presidency  of  over  62  years, 
upwards  of  4,000  students  graduated.  Dr.  Nott  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  educators,  and  is  spoken  of  as  "  one  of  the  historical  monuments  of  this  coun- 
tjy."  In  1811  be  was  the  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  published  GmnMU  to  Toung  Men  on  Vie  Formation  of  Character  and  the  Prineiples 
whiai  lead  to  Saeeeu  and  Sappinesn  in  Life;  Lectures  on  Temperance,  presenting  a  con- 
vincing argument  for  the  disuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  publialied  also  several 
baccalaureate  and  other  sermons  and  addresfles.  His  most  remarkable  discourse  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fatal  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr.  The  sermon  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  and  gave  him  wide  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Dr.  Nott 
bad  great  mochanica!  talent,  and  in  the  "Digest  of  Patents"  are  found  80  in  his  name 
granted  for  the  application  of  heat  to  steam-engines,  tlie  economical  use  of  fuel,  etc. 
Dr.  Crook;  of  tbe  Methoditt,  says  of  him:  "Perhaps  no  American  educator,  do  American 
preacher,  who  has  seen  the  dawning  of  1865,  has  had  so  unique  a  history— few,  probably, 
so  eflfective  a  career.  Intellectually,  he  was  a  remarkable  man — many-stded.  and  superior 
on  most  sides.  His  mechanical  genius  is  well-known,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  iron- 
manufactories  (the  '  Novelty  Works ')  originated  in  one  of  his  inventions,  whicii,  by  its 
economical  peculiarities,  was  first  known  as  a  'novelty.'  He  was  a  great  financier,  and 
enriched  himself  and  Union  college  by  his  masterly  skill  and  enterprise."  Dr.  Nott  wat 
not  only  an  able  tbcolc«iao,  but  probably  tbe  most  finished  pulpit  orator  in  the  country. 
"Strong,  serene,  dlgnined,  b«uitiful  in  language,  clear  in  thought."  "  His  most  striking 
characteristic  as  a  preacher  was  his  perfect  grace  of  manner,  toned  by  a  perf^t  gracious 
ness  of  religious  feeling."  His  memory  was  extraordinary,  contributing  greaUy  to  hta 
eloquence,  as  he  was  able  to  go  at  once  from  tlie  writing  of  liis  discourse  to  the  pulpit 
without  his  manuscript,  and  deliver  It  without  any  effort  at  recollection. 

HOrr  JosiAH  Clabk,  1804-73 ;  b.  S.  C. ;  educated  at  the  college  of  South  Carolina,  and 
at  the  medical  school  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  for  a  time  demon, 
etntor  in  anatomy.   In  1829  be  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  entered  upon  the  prao- 
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Uce  of  his  profeosioD.  In  1885  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  speat  ayear  in  theatndjof 
medicine  and  the  natural  Bciences.  On  his  return  be  settled  in  Mobile,  where  he  conlin- 
ned  to  practice  medicine,  founding,  in  1868,  «  medical  allege,  which  became  a  denirk 
ment  of  the  university  of  Alabama.  He  gave  mudi  attention  to  ethnologvi  and  pnUiued, 
besides  many  contributions  to  medical  periodicals,  7\oo  Leeture$  on  tlis  Omrwcivm  beimen 
the  BibHecU  and  Phyneat  Hittory  of  Man,  1849;  The  Phmieal  Hilary  ef  the  Jemah  Eaee, 
1850,  Typa  of  Mankind,  1854;  and  iTuiigenoua  Baeetof  the  Earih,  1857.  He  wrote  the 
last  two  works  in  coojunctioD  with  Qeorge  R.  Gliddou.  He  attempted,  in  his  books  on 
ethnology,  to  disprove  the  unity  of  the  human  nice.  His  theories  were  regarded,  in 
general,  as  more  original  than  profound. 

KOTT,  Samuel  d.d.,  1754-1862;  b.  Conn.;  brother  of  Dr.  Eliphalet,  the  preaidcDt 
of  UnioD  college;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1780;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tionat  church  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  &Iar.  18. 1783,  where  he  reniaioed  until  his  deati^  per- 
forming his  pastoral  duUes  im  to  his  Mth  year,  and  dying  from  the  effects  of  a  fall.  He 
published  several  occasional  filrrfnoM. 

ROTT,  Samuel,  1788-1869  ;  b.  Conn.  ;  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  of  Franklin,  Conn.,  and 
nephew  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet,  president  of  Union  college.  He  graduated  at  Union 
soOege.  1806;  Andover  tembiary,  1810;  ordained  (Congregationaliat),  1813.  with  Newel!, 
Judson,  Hall,  and  Rice;  and  embai^d  witii  HaU.  Feb.  2{  as  a  mlsnooary  of  the  Amer- 
ican board  to  India.  After  some  delays  from  the  East  India  Company,  they  reacbetl 
Bombay,  where  they  began  a  misdon.  His  health  fdling,  he  returned  to  bis  native  land 
in  181S.  His  return  caused  great  disaffection  among  the  friends  of  missions  in  America, 
as  in  that  day  it  was  thought  inconsistent  for  one  who  had  undertaken  to  labor  for  Christ 
among  the  heathen  to  return  home  on  any  account.  He  was  engaged  in  preaching, 
teaching,  and  writing  for  the  press  until  1850.  Among  hla  publiahed  works  was  Stassfy 
and  the  Beinedy.   He  died  In  Hartford,  Conn. 

VOTTXHOEAX,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  between  Lincolnshire  on  the  e.,  and  York- 
shire  and  Derbyshire  on  the  west.  Area,  639.762  acres;  pop.  'SI,  445,8:^.  It  is  60  m. 
In  length  from  n.  to  a.,  and  30  m.  in  averuc  breadth.  The  meridian  of  V  w.  falls  along 
the  mwdle  of  the  county,  and  may  be  sala  to  divide  it  Into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  ot 
which  the  eastern,  comprising  the  vale  of  the  Trent,  is  level,  and  the  western  is  occut^ed 
by  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  In  tiie  s.  of  tlie  co.  are  the  wolds,  consisting  of  upund 
moors  and  pasture-lands,  broken  up  by  many  fertile  hollows.  In  the  w.  are  the  remains, 
of  the  royal  forest  of  Sherwood,  famous  as  tbe  chief  haunt  of  RoUn  Hood.   The  princi- 

£al  rivers  are  the  Trent,  «nd  its  tributaries,  the  Erewash,  Munn,  and  Idle.  The  Notting- 
am  and  Orantham  canal,  in  the  s.,  connects  tbe  Trent  with  the  Witham.  and  these  two 
rivers  are  also  connected  by  the  Fosse  Dyke  canal,  which,  running  n.w.  from  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  joins  the  Trent  on  the  n.e.  bonndwy  of  the  county.  By  the  rivers,  canals,  and 
North  Midland,  Sheffield  and  Lincoln,  and  Great  Northern  railways,  there  is  direct  com 
munication  in  every  direction.  The  climate,  especially  in  the  e.,  is  remarkably  dry. 
The  soil  is  various;  and,  with  regard  to  productiveness,  the  land  is  not  above  mediocrity. 
The  usual  crops  are  raised;  there  are  manv  h(^plantatloiis,  and  much  land  is  laid  oat  in 
market-gardens.  Extensive  tracts  have  been  planted  recently.  Four  members  of  par- 
liament are  returned  for  the  county 

KOrrnrOHAIf,  a  municipal,  co.  and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  and  a  county  in  itself,  on  the  Leen,  at  Its  Junction  with  the 
Trent.  180  m.  n.n.w.  of  London.  It  is  built  principally  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
rocky  eminence,  and,  in  an  architectural  sense.  It  has,  within  recent  years  been  much 


town  and  county  halls,  the  house  of  correction,  St.  Maiy's  church,  the  Roman  Catholic 
cbapel  and  the  new  free  grammar-school,  erected  in  1868.  are  edifices  worthy  of  speciu 
mention.  The  free  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1518.  A  free  library  was  opened 
in  April,  1868.  There  are  numerous  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  Inflrm.  Of  the  manu- 
factures, which  are  various  and  Important,  the  principal  are  bobbinet  and  lace,  and  cot- 
ton and  silk  hosiery.  Cotton,  sUk,  and  flax  mills,  bleaching-works,  and  wire,  iron,  and 
brass  works  are  In  operation.  Formerly  it  was  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  woolens. 
Nottingham  sends  three  membera  to  parliament.    Pop.  '91,  213.877. 

The  original  castle  of  Nottingham  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Ruined 
during  the  civil  wars,  it  was  rebuilt  afler  the  Restoration,  and  burnt  during  the  reform 
bill  riots.    In  1878  it  was  restored  and  transformed  into  a  moseum  and  picture  gallefy. 

irOTTINGHAll,  Hkneage  Finch,  d.c.l.,  first  Earl  of,  1621-88;  b.  En^d  ;  son 
of  the  recorder  of  London,  and  connected  with  the  family  of  tbe  earls  of  Winchelsea. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  Oxford,  and  on  quitting  the  university, 


he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  univerfiiy  of  Oxford,  and  made  a  baronet,  ue 
WW  cooar^cuoQS  Id  tbe  Impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  1607.  and  three  year* 
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later  was  made  attorney-gcneml.  In  1676  lie  was  made  beeper  of  tlie  great  seal.  In  sac- 
cessioD  to  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  in  1675  he  became  lord  chancellor.  Id  1680  he  sat  aa 
lord  steward,  on  the  trial  of  viscount  Stafford,  against  whom  he  delivered  judgment  with 
ereat  eloquence.  He  was  made  earl  of  Nottingham  in  1681.  He  published  a  number  of 
legal  argumeats  and  a  volume  of  BeparU  of  Qua  decreed  in  the  High  (hurt  oj  Chancery. 

NOnOWAT,  a  CO.  in  a.e.  Yirainia,  bounded  on  the  b.  by  the  Nottoway  river;  on 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  Southern  railroads;  281  sq.  m. ;.pop.  *90,  11,682, 
chiefly  of  American  birth,  Includ.  colored.  The  surface  Is  uneven,  and  portions  are 
heavily  wooded.  The  principal  productions  are  tobacco,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
raised,  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  oats.   Co.  seat,  Nottoway. 

V0TT0VAT8,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  lived  about  the  Nottovray  river,  in  Virgini«, 
They  belonged  to  the  Huron  Iroquois  family  and  spoke  a  language  of  that  family,  of 


of  Cherohakab.  They  were  at  one  time  a  powerful  tribe,  and  survived  the  famous  Pow- 
hatans.  In  ITIM  they  still  numbered  180  warriors,  and  In  1728  they  had  increased  to 
3O0.  They  were  then  living  In  cabins  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Nottoway.  Attempts  were  made  by  Oovemor  Spottswood  and  others  to  civilize  and 
edacate  them,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  1781  they  had  a  reservation  of  S7,000  acres,  of 
which  only  a  very  small  part  was  under  cultivation;  and,  according  to  Jefferson,  not 
a  single  mnle  of  tlie  tribe  was  then  left  tilive. 

NOQ'KHA,  a  district  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  Trans-Caucasla,  Is  built  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Caucasus  mountains,  SO  m  s.w.  of  Derbend,  in  lat.  41°  12'  n.,  long.  47°  18' 
e.  Fop.  25,000.  consisting  of  native  Tartars  belonging  to  the  Mohammedan  creed,  of 
Armemans,  ana  a  few  Russiaos,  cbiedy  offlcials.  Breeiding  the  silk-wonn  is  the  staple 
branch  of  imlnstrr.  The  Dative  breeif  of  sUk-worms  is  somewhat  coarse,  and  is  now 
being  supplanted  By  the  Italian  breed. 

irOTO  (Lat.  nomen,  a  name),  in  grammar,  is  the  term  applied  to  that  clitss  of  words 
that  "name"  or  designate  the  persons  and  things  spoken  about.  In  a  wide  sense,  such 
words  as  rich,  tall,  are  nouns,  as  well  as  John,  man,  tree;  for  thev  ore  names  applicable 
to  nil  objects  possessing  these  attributes.  But  as  words  like  John,  man,  tree,  sufBceof 
themselves  to  mark  out  or  designate  an  object  or  a  definite  class  of  objects,  while  words 
expressive  of  a  single  attribute,  like  rich,  tall,  can  be  used  only  in  conjunction  with  such 
a  word  as  man  or  tree,  the  one  class  are  called  adjective  nouns,  or  simply  adjectives 
(a.  v.),  while  the  others  are  called  substantive  nouns,  or  simply  substantives  or  nouns. 
Nouns  or  names,  in  this  narrower  sense,  ma^  be  diviikd  into  classes  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
acconling  to  the  ground  we  take  for  our  division.  One  of  the  distinctions  commonlr 
made  by  grammarians  is  into  proper  nouus  and  common  nouns.  A  proper  noun  u 
usually  dedned  to  be  "the  name  of  any  individual  person,  or  place,"  as  John,  London; 
while  a  common  noun  is  applicable  to  every  individual  of  a  class  of  objects,  as  prince, 
city.  But  this  definition  fails  to  point  out  the  real  difference;  for  there  are  several  Lon- 
dons,  and  there  are  more  Johns  than  princes;  other  things  also  have  proper  names, 
besides  persons  and  places,  as  ships  (the  Minotaar),  and  bells  (Big  Ben).  Providence 
^Ln,  although  applicable  to  only  one  being  in  the  universe,  is  not  a  proper  noun. 
Wherein,  then,  lies  the  difference?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  advert  to 
an  important  distinction  made  by  logicians  with  regard  to  the  import  of  names.  A  word 
is  said  to  derwte  all  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applicable  as  a  name;  thus,  the  word  man 
is  a  name  for  all  the  objects  known  individuallv,  as  James,  John,  Adam,  Ceesar,  etc.,  and 
therefore  denotes  the  whole  human  race;  hut  while  thus  denoting  or  naming  them,  it  also 
implies  something  concerning  them ;  in  the  language  of  logic,  it  connote*  that  they  possess 
certain  attributes,  namely  (1)  a  certain  corporeal  form,  knownas  the  human  form;  (2)  ani- 
mal life;  (8)  rationalitv.  All  this,  at  least,  is  included  in  the  meaning  or  connotation  of 
the  word  "man."  Now,  if  we  consider  any  noun  of  the  class  called  common,  we  find 
that  while  it  denotes,  or  name^i,  or  points  out  a  certain  object,  or  class  of  objects,  it  also 
conveys  or  implies  some  qualities  or  facts  concerning  them;  in  otlier  words,  all  such 
names  are  connotative,  or  have  a  meaning.  Not  so  with  proper  nouns.  To  say  that  a 
man  is  called  John  Butler,  informs  us  of  no  quality  he  possesses,  or  of  any  fact  except 
that  such  is  his  name.  The  name  itself  conveys  no  meaning;  it  is  noneonnotatine.  And 
this  is  what  really  constitutes  a  proper  name ;  it  is  affixed  to  an  object,  not  to  convey  anv 
fact  concerning  It,  but  merely  to  enable  you  to  speak  about  it.  Proper  names,  indeeo, 
are  often  given  at  first  on  account  of  the  object  possessing  certain  attributes;  but  once 
given,  they  do  not  continue  to  connote  those  attributes.  The  first  John  Baker  was  pro- 
bably so  called  because  he  exercised  the  trade  of  baking;  but  his  ceasing  to  bake  would 
not  have  made  him  lose  the  name;  and  his  descendants  were  called  Baker,  regardless  of 
their  occupation. 

Proper  names  are  thus  m&tningleu  marks,  to  distinguish  one  individual  from  another; 
and  the  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  which  a  gcometridan  affixes  to  the  several  angles  of  a  figure,  are 
as  much  proper  names  as  Tom,  Lawrie,  etc.,  applied  to  ttie  individual  bells  of  a  chime. 
The  proper  contrast  then,  to  a  proper  noun  is  not  a  common  noun — meaning  by  that  a 
name  common  to  a  class  of  objects — but  a  significant  noun. 

Of  significant  nouns,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  general  or  class  names;  that  Is, 
th^  can  be  applied  to  any  indlTidaaf  of  a  class  of  ol^ts,  im^ylng  that  all  these  indlTi 
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duftls  have  certain  attributes  la  common— as  qua^ped,  book.  The  quadruped  spoken 
of  may  perhaps  be  a  horte,  and  here  we  have  another  class-name,  applicable  to  the  same 
object,  but  01  less  generality  than  "quadruped."  Animal,  a^in,  is  more  general  than 
quadruped ;  being  applicable  to  a  far  wider  class.  But  it  is  important  to  obMrre,  tbat  as 
the  number  of  oDjecls  that  the  terms  are  applied  to,  or  denote,  increases,  the  number  of 
attributes  they  imply — in  other  words,  the  amount  of  their  meaning— diminishes.  To 
call  on  object  an  "animal,"  merely  implies  that  it  is  organized  and  is  alive  (with  that 
kind  of  life  called  animal  life);  to  cul  It  a  "  quadruped,  implies  all  this  and  a  number 
of  attributes  in  addition ;  and  to  call  it  a  "  horse"  implies  a  stUl  farther  addiUon. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  words  that  the  term  common  nouns  is  properly  applicahle;  and 
the  contrast  to  them  is  not  proper  nouna,  but  what  mi^t  be  called  Angular  nouns,  sueh 
as  "Gtod,"  "Providence,"  universe." 

CoUeetfve  namt$  are  such  as  regiment,  flset,  tenate,  i^oai.  They  form  a  subdivision  of 
class  names  or  common  nouns;  for  regmeni  is  applicable  to  all  collections  of  men  organ* 
ized  in  a  particular  way. 

Names  of  maierialM  are  such  as  mm,  v>ater,  migar,  wheat.  These  two  classes  appear 
In  many  cases  to  mer^e  into  each  other.  In  both  the  objects  named  consist  of  an 
gallon ;  but  io  collective  names  the  parts  forming  the  collection  are  thought  of  as  mdi- 
Tidual  objects;  as  tbe  toidien  of  a  regiment,  the  JfsAM  compodng  a  dioal.  fluhstancea, 
again,  like  iron,  gold,  water,  are  not  made  up  of  d^nite  individual  parts  (at  least  to  our 
senses);  and  in  such  as  wheat,  sand,  tbe  name  of  the  individual  visible  part(|rnit»  ^ 
wlieat,  grain  ofmnd)  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  mass,  showing  that  toe  idea  of  me 
individual  is  swRllowed  up  in  that  of  the  mass. 

A  convenient  term  for  names  of  materials  or  substances  is  that  used  by  German  gram- 
marians— stuff-nouns.  Sometimes  the  same  word  is  used  as  a  stuff-noun,  and  also  as  a 
class-noun.  Thus:  "  Tlie  cow  eats  yroM"  (stuff-noun^;  "  the  botanist  studies  the  prnoM 
and  has  found  a  new  ^ross"  (class-noun);  "they  had.^  (stuff-noun)  for  dinner,  and  con- 
sumed four  large  JbW  (class-noun). 

Names  of  materials  are  not,  like  collective  nouns,  a  subdivision  of  common  nouns; 
they  belong  to  the  coutrasted  class  of  singular  nouns;  and,  when  tiie  substance  is  simple 
or  invariable  ic  composition,  cannot  be  t^ed  in  the  plural;  as  gold,  water,  be^. 

Ahatract  Nouna. — In  the  expression  "hard  steel,"  or  "the  steel  is  hara,"  the  word 
hard  implies  a  certain  quality  or  attribute  as  belonging  to  tbe  steel.  This  quality  has  no 
existence  apart  from  steel  or  some  other  subHtnnce;  but  1  can  withdraw  (oAs^rofO  ^3 
thoughts  from  the  steel  in  oUier  respects,  and  tliink  of  this  quality  as  if  It  had  an  inde* 
pendent  existence.  The  name  of  this  imaginary  existence  or  abstraction  Is  hardneat. 
All  words  expressive  of  the  qualities,  actions,  or  states  of  objects,  have  abstract  nouns 
corresponding  to  them;  as  brate — bravery;  atrike — stroke;  fcell—AeaUh.  In  oppodtion  to 
abstract  nouns,  all  others  are  eonerete  nouns— tbat  Is,  the  attributes  implied  In  them  are 
considered  as  embodied  in  {eonerete.  Lot.  growing  together)  the  actual  existeticeB  uuned. 

VOUBEDDni-KAHIIOin),  Malek-al-Adel,  one  of  the  most  illustrioiis  men  of  bis  time, 
and  the  scourge  of  the  Christians  who  had  settled  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  was  bom  at 
Damascus,  Feb.  31, 1116.  His  father,  Omad-ed-din  Zengui,  originally  governor  of  Mosul 
and  Diurbeklr  on  behalf  of  the  Seljuk  sultans,  had  established  his  independence,  and 
extended  his  authority  over  Northern  Syria,  iucliiding  Ilcms,  Edessa,  Hamah,  and 
Aleppo.  Notireddin-Mahmoud  succeeded  him  in  1145,  and  the  better  to  carry  out  hia 
ambitious  designs,  changed  the  seat  of  government  from  Mosul  to  Aleppo.  Count  Jos- 
celiu  of  Edestm,  thinking  the  accession  of  a  j  oung  and  inexperienced  sovereigu  afforded 
him  a  favorable  opportunitv  of  regaining  his  territories,  made  an  inroad  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force,  but  was  Bignully  discomfiteti  under  the  walls  of  Edessa,  hia  army,  with  tlie 
exception  of  10,000  men,  being  completely  annihilated.  The  report  of  Noureddin- 
Mahmoud's  success  being  conveyed  to  western  Europe,  gave  rise  to  the  second  crusade. 
The  crusaders  were,  however,  foiled  by  Noureddin-Malimoud  before  Damascus,  and  being 
defeated  in  a  number  of  partial  conflicts,  abandoned  their  enterprise  in  despair.  Kou- 
reddln-Mahmoud  next  conquered  Tripolis  and  Antioch,  the  prince  of  the  latter  territory 
being  defeated  and  slain  In  a  bloody  conflict  near  Riigia  (June  20,  1149),  and  before  1151 
all  the  Christian  strongholds  in  Syria  were  in  his  possession.  He  next  cast  his  eyes  on 
Egypt,  which  was  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  anarchy  under  the  feeble  sway  of  tbe 
now  effeminate  Fatimites,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  he  took  possession  of  Damascus 
(which  till  this  time  had  been  ruled  by  an  independent  Beljuk  prince)  in  1166;  but  a  ter 
ribic  earthquake  which  at  this  time  devastated  Syria,  leveling  large  portions  of  Antioch. 
Tripolis.  Hamah,  Hems,  and  other  towns,  put  a  stop  to  his  scheme  for  tbe  present,  and 
compelled  him  to  devote  all  Ids  energies  to  the  removal  of  the  traces  of  this  destruclive 
visitation.  An  illness  whicli  prostrated  him  in  1159,  enabled  the  Christians  to  recover 
some  of  their  lost  territories,  and  Noureddin -Mnhraoud,  in  attempting  their  re-subjugatlon 
was  totally  defeated  near  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  by  Baldwin  III.,  king  of  Jerusalem; 
but  undismayed  by  this  reverse,  he  re-sumcd  the  offensive,  defeated  the  Christian  prince-* 
of  Tripolis  and  Antioch,  making  prisoners  of  lioth,  and  again  invaded  Palestine.  Mean- 
while, he  bad  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  caliph  of  Ba^ad  to  his  projects  conoemiDg 
Egypt,  and  the  true  believers  flocking  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters,  a  Isise  annr 
was  soon  rniscd,  which,  under  his  licnt.  8hirkoh.  speedily  overran  Egypt  Bhlrkou 
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dying  soon  after,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  celebrated  Saladln  (q.r.),  who 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  country.   Noureddin-Mabmoud,  becoming  jealous  of  bis  - 
able  voung  lieut.,  was  preparing  to  march  into  Egypt  in  person,  when  he  died  at  Damas-  ^ 
cus.  May  15,  1174   Nouroddin-Mahnioud  is  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  Moslem  history.  ' 
bought  up  among  warriors  who  were  sworn  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  cause  of  the 
mophet,  he  retained  in  his  exalted  station  all  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  tlrst  caliphs. 
He  was  not,  like  the  majority  of  his  co-religionists,  a  mere  conquercir,  but  zealously  pro- 
moted  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  literature,  nnd  established  a  strict  admin- 
istratioD  of  justice  throughout  his  extensive  dominions.   He  was  revered  by  his  subjects, 
both  Moslem  and  Christian,  for  bis  moderation  and  clemency,  and  even  his  most  bitter 
enemies  among  the  Christian  princes  extolled  his  chivalrous  heroism  and  good  faith.  He 
possessed  in  an  eminent  de^e  the  faculty  of  impressing  his  own  fiery  zeal  for  the 
supremacy  of  Islam  upon  his  subjects,  end  tbeir  deacen&nts  at  the  present  day  have 
fiuthfully  preserved  both  bis  name  and  principles. 

VOVACnnJTX,  a  sillcious  slate  derived  from  the  argillaceous  schists  of  the  paleo- 
zoic  period.   Novaculite  is  the  compact  and  homogeneous  portions  of  the  rock.  Bee 
'  Homes. 

HOVAIU.   See  Habdenbbbo. 

VOTABA,  a  province  In  n.w.  Italy,  adjoining  Switzerland ;  bounded  on  Uie  c.  by 
the  lake  Mag^ore  and  the  Tlclno,  on  the  s.  by  the  Po,  and  on  the  w.  by  Turin ;  drained 
by  the  Toce  and  its  affluents;  2553  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '96,  (est.)  754,574.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, intersected  by  the  Alps,  among  whose  ridges  are  fertile  vaUeys.  The  principal 
productions  are  silk,  hemp,  grain,  and  rice.    Capital,  Novara. 

VOTABA,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  district  about  00  m.  n.e.  of  Turin.  Fop.  '94,  42,800.  It  commands  line 
Alpine  views  from  its  ancient  dismantled  fortifications,  and  contains  several  notable 
churches,  especially  the  cathedral,  with  its  fine  frescos  nnd  sculptures,  and  grand  high- 
altar.  On  March  23, 18^,  Novara  wiis  the  scene  of  a  grand  1>attle  between  tJie  Sardinian 
forces  and  an  Austrian  army  commanded  by  Badctzky,  which  resulted  in  the  fx>mplele 
defeat  of  the  Italians,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  abdtcaUon  of  Charles  Albert  in  favor  of 
his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel. 

KOVA  BCOTIA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by 
New  Brunswick  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  n.  by  the  stmits  ot  Nortliumberland  and 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  consists  of 
two  portions,  Nova  Scotia  proper,  a  targe  peninsula  connected  with  New  Brunswick  by 
an  isthmus  about  IS  m.  in  width,  and  the  fsland  of  Cape  Breton  (q.T.)^  The  peninsula, 
about  280  m.  in  length,  and  from  60  to  100  m.  broad,  extends  in  an  e.n.e.  and  w.s.w. 
direction.  Cape  Breton  lies  n.e.  of  Nova  Scotia  proper,  separated  from  It  by  a  narrow 
strait  called  the  gut  of  Canso,  10  m.  long,  and  from  half  a  m.  to  2  m.  wide.  Sable 
island,  which  is  2^  m.  in  length  by  Ij-  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  dangerous, 
widely-extended  enud-bank,  is  situated  about  90  m.  from  the  nearest  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  lat.  44°  n.  and  long.  60"  west.  It  is  formed  of  sand-hills  thrown  up  by  the 
sea,  some  of  them  being  about  80  ft.  In  height.  The  island  is  covered  with  wild  grasses, 
which  support  herds  of  wild  horses,  known  as  Sable  Island  ponies.  It  is  in  the  track  of 
vessels  trading  between  America  and  Britain,  and  owing  to  the  number  of  wrecks  that 
take  place  on  its  shores,  a  superintendent  and  several  men  are  stationed  here  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  and  aiding  shipwrecked  mariners.  The  area  of  the  province  ia 
20,600  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '91,  4IS0,396.  The  cotist-line  is  about  1000  m.  in  length,  and  the 
shores,  which  are  much  indented,  abound  in  excellent  bays  and  harbors,  of  which  the 
chief  are  Chedabucto  bay,  Halifax  harbor,  St.  Mar^ret's,  Mahone,  and  SL  Mary's  bays, 
Annapolis,  Minaa,  and  Chignecto  basins,  and  Pictou  harbor.  There  are  numerous 
rivers,  but  few  of  them  are  over  60  m.  in  length;  Ihe  most  important  are  the  Avon,  the 
Annapolis,  and  the  Shubenacadic.  Nova  Scotia  contains  about  400  lakes,  of  wbicli  the 
Bras  d'Or,  in  Capo  Breton,  covers  an  area  of  600  sq.m,,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  inland.  The  surface  is  irregular  nnd  undulating,  but  not  elevated.  Banges 
of  liills  traverse  the  center  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The  Cobequid 
mountains,  60  m.  from  the  Atlantic  and  1100  ft,  high,  traverse  the  ^ninsula  from  the 
bay  of  Fundy  to  the  straits  of  Canso.  Tlie  soil  in  the  valleys  is  rich  and  fertile,  pro- 
ducing; all  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates;  and,  especially  in  the  n.,  the  uplands  also 
Me  fertile.  The  climate  is  renmrkabty  healthy,  its  rigor  iJeing  modified  by  the  insular 
character  of  the  province,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  gulf  stream.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  year  is  48.09'  at  Piciou,  and  43.6°  at  Windsor.  The  extreme  limits  of  tlie 
thermometer  may  be  stated  nt  15'  Fall,  in  winter,  and  95°  In  the  shade  in  summer.  Tlie 
province  abounds  in  mineral  richps.  inchidin":  jrold,  coal,  and  iron.  Gold  was  first  dis- 
covered in  the  colony  in  March,  1861,  on  Taii<ricr  river,  about  40  m.  e.  of  Halifax.  The 
chief  diggings  are  along  the  Atlantic  const,  and  gold  has  been  found  in  nearly  100  differ- 
ent localities.  The  gold-bearing  area  is  estimated  at  from  5,000  to  7,000  square  miles, 
and  the  area  from  which  gold  has  l>een  obtained  is  less  than  40  square  miles.  Nearly 
40  mines  are  being  worked,  and  the  total  output  from  the  vear  of  discovery  to  1806  was 
valued  at  911i000,00O.   CmI  and  Iron  are  abundantly  distributed;  of  the  former,  nearly 
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1,000,000  tons  are  uinn&u;  raised.  Of  the  entire  area  of  the  colony,  10,000,000  acres  are 
considered  good  land,  and  of  these  1,028,082  acres  were  under  cnltivatlon.  Three-foorths 
of  the  whole  area  are  comprised  in  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  remainder  In 
the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  priodinl  agricultural  products  are:  hay,  wheat,  hariey, 
biv:kwheat,  oats,  lye,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  The  waters  around  the 
colony  abound  In  fish,  as  mackerel,  snad,  herring,  salmon,  etc.,  and  the  fisheries  are  pur- 
sued with  ardor  and  ever-increasing  success.  There  are  about  16,000  vessels,  25,000 
men,  and  material  of  all  kinds,  valued  at  nearly  $8,600,000,  employed  in  the  various 
fisheries,  and  the  value  of  the  total  catch  exceeds  $(1,600,000  per  annum.  The  sea-^log 
tonnage,  carrying  Into  and  out  of  the  province,  is  about  2,600,000  per  annunu  There 
are  about  900  miles  of  railroad,  besides  80  miles  owned  by  coal  comranies.  The  princi- 
pal educational  institutions  are  Eine's,  Dalhousie,  Acadui,  and  St-Trancls  Xavler  col- 
leges. There  are  neark  2,600  public  schools,  with  over  100,000  enrolled  pupils,  which 
cost  annoally  about  $900,000. 

Nova  Scotia  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited  and  "  discovered  "  by  the  Cabots  in  1^. 
Its  first  colonists  were  a  number  of  Frenchmen,  who  established  themselves  here  in  1604, 
but  were  afterwards  expelled  by  settlers  from  Virginia,  who  claimed  the  country  by 
ri^t  of  discovery.  Under  the  French  settlers  it  bore  the  name  of  Acadia  (Aieadie);  biu 
its  name  was  changed  for  its  present  one  in  16S1,  when  a  grant  of  the  peninsula  wis 
bbttdned  from  James  I.  b;  air  William  Alexander,  whose  intention  was  to  colonize  the 
whole  country.  Having  found,  however,  that  the  localities  they  had  fixed  upon  as  suit, 
able  for  settlement  were  already  occupied,  the  colonists  returned  to  the  mother-country. 
In  1654  the  French,  who  had  regained  a  footing  in  the  colony,  were  subdued  bv  a  force 
sent  out  by  Cromwell.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda,  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  french  in 
1667,  but  It  was  restored  to  the  English  in  1718.  After  the  middle  of  the  ISth  c,  stren- 
uous efforts  were  made  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  colony.  Settlers  were  sent  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  government.  The  French,  who  had  joined  the  Indians  In 
hoetilities  a|^nst  the  English,  were  either  expelled  or  comi^etely  mastered,  and  Cape 
Breton,  which  was  French  till  176S,  and  was  subsequently  a  separate  province,  was 
united  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1819.  Nova  Scotia  was  incorporated  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1867,  and  Is  represented  in  the  Canadian  parliament  by  10  senators,  and  20 
members  of  the  lower  house.  It  has  also  its  own  local  legislature  and  lieutenant-gover- 
nor ;  the  legislature  consisting  of  a  council  and  a  house  of  assembly  elected  by  the  coun- 
ties—wideh  are  18  in  number— and  the  citiee,  the  chief  of  which  are  Hali&x,  Yarmouth, 
Ttdto.  and  Ficton.  Bevenue,  1896,  |88&,466;  expenditure,  $881,SS0;  netd^  $1,96^094. 

VOTA'TIAS,  a  priest  <^  the  Roman  diuich  in  the  8d  c.,  and  tbe  leader  of  a  sect 
called  after  his  name.  The  place  and  time  of  his  birth  are  not  known  with  certainty. 
Novatlan  bad  been  a  stoic  phUosopher,  but  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  was  converted  to 
Christiantty,  and  being  sensed  witli  sudden  illness  while  sttll  a  catechumen,  received 
what  was  called  dinicat  baptism,  that  is.  baptism  administered  on  a  sick-bed,  and  with 
out  the  solemn  ceremonial.  Such  baptism  was,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  an  impedi- 
ment to  holy  orders.  Notwithstanding  this  irr^lar  baptism,  Novatian  was  promoted 
to  orders  by  Fabian  the  Roman  bishop;  and  soon  afterwards  showed  hia  weakuees  Inr 
flying  during  a  persecution.  At  this  time  a  controversy  arose  about  the  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  the  lapsed ;  that  is,  those  who  fell  away  in  persecution.  NoTOtian  at  first 
inclined  to  the  milder  side,  but  oq  the  election  of  Cornelius  to  the  Boman  bishopric  to 
which  Novatian  had  aspired,  and  ou  Cornelius  taking  the  Indulgent  course  toward  the 
lapsed,  Novatian,  together  with  Novatus  and  some  other  discontented  priests  of  Car- 
thage, opposed  his  authority,  and  eventually  Novatian  was  chosen  by  a  small  party,  and 
actuallv  ordained  bishop,  in  opposition  to  Cornelius.  The  party  who  espoused  his  cause 
was  called  by  his  name.  They  were  confined  mainly,  in  toe  first  instance,  to  Rome  and 
to  Carthage,  wliere  a  kindred  conflict  had  arisen.  They  held  that  in  ttie  giieToas  crime 
of  idolatry  through  fear  of  pwsecuUon.  the  church  had  no  power  to  absolve  the  penitent : 
and  therefore,  altliou^  it  does  not  appear  that  ttiey  excluded  such  slnuere  from  all 
hope  of  heaven,  yet  they  denied  the  lawfulness  of  re-admitting  them  to  the  communion 
d  the  church.  This  doctrine  they  extended  at  a  later  period  to  all  grievous  sins,  of 
wlutever  character.  Novatian  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  first  antipope.  The 
churches  throughout  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  East  adhered  to  Cornelius;  but  Uie  Nova> 
(Ian  party  set  up  bishops  and  established  churches  not  only  at  Carthage,  but  at  Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria,  Nicomedia,  Fbrygia,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  They  clidmed 
for  themselves  a  character  of  especial  purity,  and  assumed  the  appellation  of  Cathari 
^^uritans).  The  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  Novatian  is  uncertain.  Accoiding  to 
Socrates  {Mat.  Ecc.  Iv.  38;  v.  21 ;  vii.  5,  12,  25),  he  died  a  martyr  in  the  persecution  of 
Valerian,  but  this  is  improbable.  He  was  a  man  of  conBiderabie  learning,  and  the  woi^ 
recently  discovered  in  one  of  the  monasteries  of  mount  Athos,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Miller  at  Oxford  in  1651,  under  the  title  of  Orisenit  Philoaophumena,  is  by  some  ascribed 
to  him.  His  sect  survived  long  after  his  death.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  ia 
the  conndl  of  Nice  to  reunite  them  to  the  church;  and  traces  of  them  are  still  disoor- 
erabk  In  the  end  of  the  6th  century. 

H07ATI0H,  in  law,  the  extinguishment  of  an  old  obligation  by  the  sututitution  of  a 
new.   The  civil  law  distinguished  8  kinds  of  novation :  1.  Where  a  new  debt  is  substituted. 
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due  by  the  same  debtor  to  Ibc  same  creditor,  but  with  changed  terms  of  payment  & 
Where  a  eubstituted  new  debtor  assumes  the  old  debt.  This  Kind  of  novation  is  called 
deUffoUo,  and  differs  from  the  other  kiods  in  that  it  may  be  completed  without  the 
knowledse  of  the  original  debtor.  It  can  be  created  by  ao  ass^Dmeat,  by  the  debtor, 
of  the  debt  to  another  person  who  agrees  to  become  responmble  mr  the  debt,  and  whom 
the  creditor  agrees  to  accept  in  place  of  the  original  debtor.  When  the  novation  takei 
place  without  tlie  action  of  the  original  debtor,  the  transaction  is  caWed  ex  promusio,  and 
the  accepted  new  debtor  ex-prommor.  8.  Where  the  old  debt  is  made  payable  to  a  ncM 
creditor.  This  is  also  called  dekgatio,  and  requires  tlie  consent  of  all  parties.  A  nova 
tion  was  not  a  matter  of  legal  presumption,  but  an  intent  to  innovate,  animm  notandi.  must 
be  distinctly  shown.  In  the  absence  of  proof  of  such  intent  to  extinguish  the  old  debt, 
the  debtor  is  liable  for  that,  and  also  liable  under  the  new  obligation.  There  must  have 
been  a  precedent  obligation,  the  place  of  which  can  be  taken  by  the  new.  The  new  obli- 
gation IB  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  if  any,  as  the  old  one,  and  if  the  old  be  void, 
as  ag^nst  good  morals,  the  new  one  will  be  void  also;  but  otherwise,  at  least  iti  some 
cases,  where  the  old  debt  was  merely  voiduble—the  new  promise  being  considered  as  a 
waiver  of  any  disability  which  might  have  been  a  good  defense.  A  consent  by  parties 
capable  of  consenting,  is  requisite  to  the  validity  of  a  novation,  though  the  older  civil 
taw  recognized  a  sort  of  involuntary  novation.  All  obligations  are  subject  to  novr.tion, 
BO  that  debts  by  specialty,  warranties,  legacies,  etc.,  are  as  capable  of  novation  as  debts 
by  simple  contract.  But  it  has  been  held  in  New  Toric,  that  an  agreement  by  the 
obligee  in  a  bond,  not  to  sue  the  obligor  within  a  cert^  time,  is  not  a  novation,  but 
a  covenant,  for  breach  of  which  the  usual  action  lies.  A  new  debtor  has  no  riglita 
under  the  old  obligulion,  nor  have  the  creditors  any  remedy  against  the  old  debtor, 
though  the  latter  be  solvuiit,  and  tlie  new  debtor  insolvent.  A  novation  mav  be 
cooditionat,  in  which  case  the  old  obligation  subsists,  till  the  condition  takes  place. 
All  liens  attached  to  the  original  debt  are  extinguished  by  its  extinction,  unless 
expressly  retained  by  the  new  contract;  and  in  an  action  upon  the  new  contract, 
no  claims  or  set-offs  between  Uie  parties  to  the  old  contracts  can  be  set  up  in  defense 
by  the  new  parties.  A  single  cre<Utor  may  make  a  contract  of  novation  with  two 
or  more  debtors,  all  individually  liable.  The  term  novation,  in  the  common  law,  is 
much  less  used  tban  assignment  and  merger.  With  some  differences,  common  law 
and  civil  law  novation  are  in  the  main  alike.  There  must  have  been  an  original 
and  now  extinguished  debt,  whose  cancellation  forms  the  consideration  for  the  new  con- 
tract, which  alone  can  be  the  subject  of  the  action.  A  simple  agreement  to  chuige  the 
contract  is  not  sufficient;  the  ciiange  must  be  ratified  by  the  parties,  ami  actually  carried 
into  effect  As  in  the  modem  civil  law,  tlie  consent  of  the  debtor  is  necessary  to  the 
novation,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  creditor,  nor  can  the  latter,  in  the  absence  of 
such  consent  and  privity,  recover  against  the  debtor.  There  is  no  privity  of  contract 
between  them,  and  to  recover,  the  creditor  must  show  such  privity  by  setting  forth  a 
new  promise  upon  suflScient  consideration.  In  equity,  however,  a  debt  may  be  assigned 
without  the  debtor's  consent,  and  the  assignee  can  maintain  a  suit  hi  his  own  name.  But  at 
law,  in  the  absence  of  consent  or  consideration,  the  assignee  cannot  sue  for  the  debt  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  a  suit  upon  it,  all  set-offs,  accounts,  or  equitable  defenses,  which  could 
be  pleaded  bv  the  debtor  uainst  the  original  creditor,  may  be  used.  The  extinction  of 
the  ori^nal  debt  is  in  Itselia  sufficient  oonddcradon,  and  no  con^derationneed  be  stated 
in  the  new  contract,  though  one  must  be  proved  to  constitute  a  valid  defense  to  a  suit  by 
creditors  of  tlie  aasignor.  The  most  usual  case  of  novation  in  modem  law,  is  the  snbsu- 
tution  of  a  new  bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note  for  an  old  one  surrendered  and 
extinguished.  Wherever  an  intention  is  shown  to  make  the  new  note  or  bill  an  abso- 
lute payment,  it  will  be  so  held.  In  Maine,  Vermont  Massachusetts,  and  some  other 
stales,  the  receipt  of  a  negotiable  promissory  note  or  bill  is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
payment  of  the  debt  and  Ft  is  held  in  Louisiana,  that  the  receipt  by  the  creditor  for  a 
draft  in  payment  of  the  account  constitutes  a  novaUcoL  The  general  rule,  however,  in 
England  uid  in  this  country  is  that  the  receipt  of  a  promisaoiy  note  does  not  make  a 
novation,  but  la  merely  jhwui/ikm  evidence  of  a  conditional  payment,  made  absolute 
payment  by  the  occurrence  of  the  conditicm,  Le.,  the  payment  of  the  note. 

KOTA  ZEMBIA  (Buss.  Nowaja  ZerrUja,  "new  land  ")>  the  name  g^ven  to  a  chdn  of 
Islands  lying  in  the  Arctic  ocean  (tat.  between  70°  80'  and  W  80*  n.,  and  long,  between 
62°  and  69°  e.),  and  included  within  the  government  of  Archangel.  Length  of  the  chain, 
600  m. ;  average  breadth,  66  miles.  The  most  southern  island  is  speciallv  called  Nova 
Zembla;  of  the  others  the  principal  are  Matthew's  Land  and  Ltltke's  Land.  They  were 
discovered  in  1663,  and  are  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate — the  vegetation  being  chieflvmoes, 
lichens,  and  a  few  shrubs.  The  highest  point  in  the  chain  is  8,476  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Mean  temperature  in  summer  at  the  southern  extremity,  86.61°;  in  winter, 
S.Stl".  Nova  Zembla  has  no  permanent  Inhabitants,  but  as  the  coasts  swarm  with  whales 
and  walruses,  and  ttie  Interior  wiUi  bears,  reindeers,  and  foxes,  they  are  i>eriodically 
frequented  by  flshennen  and  hunters.   Area,  86,168  sq.  m. 

VOTBLDA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  and  16  m.  w.  by  n.  from  Ali- 
cante, on  the  railway  between  Madrid  and  Alicante.  There  are  com  and  oil  mills, 
brandy  distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  lace.   Pop.  comm.  9600. 
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jmVELLM.   See  Jubtutiaitus. 

■OTELLO,  CiJLBA.  Anastasia,  TOcalUt,  daughter  <^  the  foUowtng,  was  b.  in 
1818.  Her  talent  showed  itself  very  early.  At  the  age  of  10  she  became  a  papU  of  the 
French  academy  of  singing  for  church  music,  and  studied  in  Paris  for  several  years, 
following  up  her  studies  in  after  years  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Both  in  England  and  in 
Italy  she  created  quite  a  furore  from  the  year  1840  to  1848:  her  singing  baa  indeed  hardly 
ever  been  equaled  in  equality,  Qexibility,  and  executive  skill  In  1841  she  married  count 
Gigliucci,  and  quitted  the  stage,  returning  to  it,  however,  for  a  time  from  1860  to  1860. 

VOTELLO,  YnrcBHT,  an  eminent  musical  performer  and  composer,  was  b.  in  Lcmdm. 
of  an  Italian  father  and  English  mother,  in  1781.  At  the  age  in  10  he  was  organist  b 
the  chapel  of  the  Portuguese  embaasy ;  and  even  then  had  attained  a  large  measure  of 
that  proUciency  on  the  organ  for  wluch  he  was  celebrated  in  later  life.  He  was  one  ot 
tlie  founders  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  His  musical  compositions,  which  are  very 
numerous,  and  chiefly  sacred,  are  considered  to  bare  contributed  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  cathedral  music.  As  a  painstaking  editor  of  unpublished  works  of  eminent 
masi<dana,  he  has  also  done  much  for  muilcal  literature.   He  died  at  Nice,  France, 


VOTXU.  The  novel  and  the  so-called  romance,  Inasmuch  as  they  constantly  meige 
In  one  another,  and  are  only  superficially  distinguished  by  the  prepondenmce  in  the  om* 
of  ordinary  and  familiar  incidents,  in  the  otiicr  of  incident  more  or  less  remote  and  mar- 
Tclous,  may  couvenientiy  be  included  here  under  the  common  deflnltion  of  prose  narra- 
tive fiction.  Between  the  legendarv  epic,  the  drama  into  which  portions  of  its  available 
material  from  flueut  become  crystallized,  and  the  wider  proee  fiction  or  novel,  into  which 
this  again  expands  itself,  there  are  obvious  afHnities,  the  distinctions  being  rather  of 
form  toan  of  essence.  It  is  of  the  later  development,  the  novel,  tliat  we  purpose  to  give 
here  a  historical  slLetcIi,  omitting,  however,  any  consideration  of  the  remoter  and  but 
sli^tly  known  specimens  produ(%d  in  Hindustan  and  China. 

1.  AnaerU  Clauieal  Prote  FSeticn. — The  earliest  Greek  compodtloiiB  of  a  fictitious 
character,  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge,  are  tlie  Miktiaea,  or  MUetian  Talet,  said 
to  have  been  written  chiefly  by  one  Aristides.  The  Milesians  were  a  colony  of  Ionic 
Greeks  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  and  fell  under  the  domioiou  of  the  Persians,  494  B.r. 
They  were  a  voluptuous,  brilliant,  and  inventive  race,  and  are  supposed  to  have  caught 
from  their  eastern  masters,  whom  they  somewhat  resembled,  a  liking  for  that  particularly 
oriental  species  of  literature— the  imasinaiT  story  or  narrative.  None  of  toe  Hileuaii 
talcs  are  extant,  eitlier  in  the  ori^nal  Greek  or  m  the  Latin  version  made  by  Bisenna. 
the  Koman  historian,  about  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sulla ;  but  we  have  some  forty  stone? 
by  Partlienius  Nicteas,  which  are  considered  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  adaptations  from 
tliem.  The  collection  of  Parthenius  is  entitled  Peri  Erotikon  Pathhna&n,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Cornelius  Galius,  the  Latin  poet,  and  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Virpil. 
If  we  may  judge  from  this  Inter  set  of  flctions,  which  are  mainly  concerned  with  tbe 
description  of  all  sorts  of  seductioQ,  of  criminal  and  incestuous  passions,  and  of  deplora- 
ble terminations  to  wretched  lives,  wo  have  little  cause,  either  morally  or  estheticaily. 
to  regret  tlie  loss  of  their  more  famous  prototypes.  In  Greece  proper  notliing  was  done, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  ttie  way  of  novel  or  romance  until  after  the  age  of  Alexander  ttie 
great.  It  has  t>een  conjectured,  not  improbably,  that  bis  eastern  conquests  bad  a  potent 
effect  in  giving  this  new  iKut  to  the  fancy  of  his  countrymen.  Clean^us,  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  wrote  a  history  of  flctitious  love-adventures,  and  is  thus,  perhaps,  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  European  Greek  novelist,  and  the  first  of  the  long  st-ries  of  erotHoi.  who 
reach  down  to  the  13tb  c.  after  Christ.  Not  long  after  came  Antoniua  Diogenes,  whose 
romance,  in  M  txioks,  entitled  Ta  hyper  Thotilen  Apitta  (of  the  incredible  thln^  beyond 
Thule),  was  founded  on  the  wanderings,  adventures,  and  loves  of  Dinias  and  Dercyllis. 
It  appears  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem,  and  was  at  least  useful  as  a  store-house, 
whence  later  writers,  such  as  Acfaifies  Tatius.  derived  materials  for  iheir  more  artistic 
fictions.  The  work  has  not  been  preserved,  but  Fhotlus  gives  an  outline  of  its  contents 
in  Ills  BMiothecn  Cod. 

A  long  interval,  embracing,  indeed,  several  centuries,  now  elapses  l>efore  we  come 
upon  aiiotlier  Greeic  novelist  or  ronianciat.  Be  the  cause  of  this  what  it  mav,  the  ever- 
increasing  luxury  and  depravity  of  the  pagan  imperial  world,  combined  to  develop  and 
intensify  that  morbid  craving  for  Iiorriblc,  magical,  and  supernatural  inddents  vhu^  in 
gcnend  fill  the  pages  of  the  romancists  of  the  empire.  The  first  names  that  occur  In  the 
new  series  are  Lucius  of  Patra  (Patretutis)  and  Lucian  (q.v.),  who  flourished  in  the  2d  c. 
A.D.,  during  tlie  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus;  but  as  the  former  simply  collected  accounts 
of  magical  transformations  {tuelamorp/ioaes),  hi'  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regai-ded  as  a  novelist 
proper  al  all ;  while  the  latter  was  really  a  luimoriwt,  satirist,  and  moralist  in  the  guise  of 
a  storj'-teller — In  n  wonl,  a  classic  Rabelais  and  Heine,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
a  member  of  the  wonder-loving  school  of  erotics,  with  whom  he  has  only  an  accidental 
connection  by  the  exlernal  form  of  some  of  his  writings.  The  first  of  the  new  series  of 
romance  writers,  strictly  so  called,  is  properly  lambUcfaus  (not  tlie  Neoplatonic  philo60> 

fiber),  whose  Bahyhniea  is,  indeed,  no  longer  extant;  but  we  are  able  to  form  a  pretty 
ust  estimate  of  it  from  the  epitome  of  Pliolius.  The  next  notable  name  is  that  of  Heli- 
odorus  (q.v.),  bishop  of  TYikka,  who  flourished  in  the  4th  c.  A.D.  Tills  Christian  writer, 
whose  t^tet  efTheagme*  and  Uharideia  is  really  the_  oldest  extant  eredc  nunance,  has 
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far  excelled  all  his  predecessors  lu  everything  that  can  render  »  story  InterestiDg  or  excel* 
leat,  and  his  cbarmiDg  flctioo  obtaiaed  a  great  popularity  among  such  as  could  read. 
Some  ima^e  that  tficy  see  iu  Heliodorus  a  resemblancx  to  the  miautely  descriptive 
style  of  novel  introduced  into  England  by  Bichardson,  but  without  adopting  this  rather 
extreme  notion,  it  can  at  least  be  safely  asserted  that  Achilles  Tatius  and  all  the  subse- 
quent erotikoi  deliberately  imitated  his  style  and  manner,  while  he  was  not  less  certainly 
Dsed  as  a  model  by  that  once  celebrated  but  dreadfully  tedious  school  of  heroic  romance 
which  flourished  in  France  during  the  17th  c,  and  whose  best-remembered  representa- 
tive is  mademoiselle  de  ScudSi-i.  Tasso,  Guarini,  D'UrfS,  and  several  other  modern 
writers  have  drawn  many  particulars — sometimes  almost  verbatim — from  the  stories  in 
the  Theagene*  and  Charideia.  Achilles  Tatius  (q.v.),  probably  belon^ng  to  the  5Ui  c, 
ranks  next  to  but  at  some  distance  from  Heliodorus  in  point  of  ment.  His  romance, 
entitled  Ta  kata  Leuklppen  kat  SteUophtmta,  and  consisting  of  eight  books,  has  supplied 
lDci<tents  to  more  than  one  Italian  and  French  writer. 

The  next  work  that  invites  our  attention  in  point  of  time,  the  Daphnie  and  Ohloe  at 
Longus,  is  of  a  totally  different  character.  It  is  a  simple  and  picturesque  prose-pastoral, 
with  no  poisonings,  murdeis,  magic,  supernaturalism,  and  impossible  exploits.  Over 
the  whole  story  rest  a  rural  peace  and  a  smile  of  cheerful  sunshine;  and,  in  ^te  of 
some  siDgularly  polluted  passages,  it  was,  for  its  time,  a  pure  and  wholesome  fiction. 
Daphnit  and  UMoe  is  the  only  pastoral  romance  produced  by  any  Byzantine  author. 
Whether  or  not  it  exercised  any  influence  on  the  development  of  the  modern  pastoral  of 
Italy  and  France  cannot  be  proved,  but  it  has  been  noticed  that  there  to  no  slij^t  resem- 
blance between  It  and  the  story  of  the  Qentle  Shepherd,  which  we  know  was  sugeestetl 
to  Allan  Kamsay  by  a  classical  friend,  who  may  have  borrowed  from  the  Or^k  the 
sketch  which  he  gave  to  the  poet.  It  has  also  been  very  closely  imitated  by  Qessner  in 
his  idyl  of  Dapftnin. 

After  Longus  comes  Chariton  (flor.  some  time  between  the  6th  and  dth  centuries), 
whose  romance,  in  eight  books,  on  the  Lowh  of  Chareat  and  CaOirrhoi,  is  not  quite  com- 
plete, but  nearly  so.  It  contuns,  like  the  other  erotic  flcUons,  plenty  of  stirring  and  start- 
ung  adventures,  but  on  the  whole  these  are  less  improbable  than  what  we  encounter  in 
the  writings  of  his  predecessors.  Of  three  Xenophona,  also  noted  among  the  erotikoi, 
and  of  uncertain  date,  the  best  is  Xcnoplion  of  Ephesus,  whose  romance,  entitled  Ephe- 
tiaea,  or  the  Lores  of  Anthta  and  Abroeomas,  is  in  ten  books,  and  has  all  the  sensational 
characterLstics  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  worth  men- 
tioning that  in  the  romance  of  Xenophoii  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  the  stoiy  of  the 
love-potion,  the  pretended  death,  and  the  mock-entombment  of  the  heroine,  which  forms 
the  leading  incident  in  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet^  and  which,  it  is  thought,  reached 
the  great  English  dramatist  at  second  or  third  band,  through  the  Italian  novelist  Luigl 
da  Porta. 

Again  a  long  interval  elapses  before  we  meet  with  another  love-flction  of  the,  old 
pagan  sort.  During  this  period,  however,  a  work  made  its  appearance  which  was 
essentially  a  romance,  and  was  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
that  form  of  Christian  life  which  was  the  favorite  in  early  times — the  ascetic  and  recluse 
form.  This  was  the  Bartaatn  and  Jomphat  (q.v.),  the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  but 
whose  popularity,  during  the  middle  a^s,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
translated  into  every  language  of  Christendom  from  Norway  to  Spain.  In  the  ISth  c. 
another  erotic,  Eustathius  or  Eumttthins,  who  was  properly  the  last  of  the  series,  pub- 
lished his  Imtens  and  hmenicu,  in  eleven  books.    This  romance  is,  in  truth,  a  feeble 

Serformance;  the  expiring  flicker  of  a  lamp  whose  oil  is  about  done.    It  is  puerile  in  its 
elineation  of  character,  and  full  of  plagiarisms ;  yet  many  of  its  details  have  been  copied 
I?y  later  occidental  writers,  such  as  D'Urfe  and  Montcmayor. 

In  all  the  erotic  romances  tlie  adventures,  which  in  fact  constitute  the  story,  have 
certain  common  characteristics.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  generally  carried  off  by 
robbers  or  pirates;  or  they  flee  from  home,  and  are  accidentally  separated.  Tbcy  resolve 
to  seek  each  other  throughout  the  world,  and  in  the  course  of  their  loving  quest  they 
visit  the  remotest  regions,  encounter  the  most  frightful  perils,  make  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  tra^c  ends,  meet  again  in  most  unexpected  and  miraculous  ways,  and  generally 
close  their  career  in  happiness  and  splendid  prosperity — often  turning  out  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  far  greater  people  than  tbey  fanciea.  Copious  use  is  made  of  poisons,  love- 
potions,  improbable  tricks,  magic  instrumenl!<,  etc. ;  and  one  can  easily  see  that  the 
stOTies  were  meant  to  tickle  and  stimulate  a  languid,  corrupt,  sensual,  and  credulous 
people,  such  as  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire  undoubtedly  were. 

Before  touching  on  the  meditcval  romance  of  western  Eluropc  we  may  In  a  few  words 
notice  such  specimens  of  classical  fiction  as  exist,  or  are  known  to  have  existed  in  Latin. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  Milesian  tales  were  translated  into  that  tongue  by  Sisenna, 
who  derived  his  knowledge  of  them  from  the  Sybarites,  a  Greek  colony-  of  lower  Italy. 
The  taste  for  similar  stories  incrca.sed  during  the  empire,  but  the  writers  in  general  cannot 
have  displayed  much  genius  in  their  compositions  if  we  may  jud^e  from  the  ra>ntempt- 
Q0U8  language  used  by  the  emperor  Sevcrus  against  Clodius  Albinus,  whose  fictions  he  , 
designates  ludifera  UUraria,  and  anHia  (old  wives'  tides).  But  higher  praise  must  be 
assigned  to  the  work  commonbr  attributed  to  Fetronius  Arbiter  (q.v.).  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Nerot  and  whose  &tfyrt4»n— Incomplete— is  a  ctmilc  novel  or  nnnance,  and 
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^though  the  dirtiest  work  even  in  pagan  literature)  is  executed  with  ekiil,  vigor,  and 
at  times,  with  l>eaut7.  Id  the  2d  c.  a.d.,  Appuieius  (q.v.),  wrote  his  ^w(called  from  its 
exedlence  the  Qolden  Au),  which  relates  the  adventures  of  a  young  man  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  accidentally  metamorphosed  into  that  animal  while  Bojournins  in  Tbes- 
saly :  retaining,  however,  his  human  consciousness.  The  miseries  which  he  suiters  at  tb* 
tuuids  of  robbco^  eunuch  magistrates,  and  other  persons  into  whose  hands  be  falls,  until 
the  period  when  he  is  enabled  to  resume  bis  former  figure,  are  portrayed  with  a  wit,  liu 
mor,  and  fancy,  hardly  inferior  to  Lucian.  The  work  is  also  believed  to  have  bad,  like 
the  writings  of  his  Greek  contemporary,  a  moral  and  satirical  aim.  It  was  immensely 
popular  in  the  middle  ages;  has  supplied  Boccaccio  with  some  of  his  stories,  and  the 
author  of  Mm  with  the  picturesque  incidents  of  the  robbers'  cave  in  the  early  part 
of  Au  romance,  and  contains  in  the  episode  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  one  of  tiie  loveliest  alle- 
gories of  classical  antiquity. 

3.  Romantie  fiction  in  watem  Europe. — The  first  thing  to  be  clearly  understood  in 
connection  wiUi  this  branch  of  literature  is,  that  it  is  riot  a  continuation  of  the  Oneco- 
Byzantine  or  classical  fiction,  though,  curiously  enougli,  it  beean  to  spring  up  in  the  west 
]u8t  as  the  other  was  dying  out  in  the  east.  It  is  a  completely  new  growth,  the  product 
of  new  historical  circumstances,  which  were  but  very  slightly  affected  by  Byzantine 
influences  of  any  kind;  and  it  transports  us  into  a  world  of  ideas,  sentiments,  behefs,  and 
actions,  as  different  from  what  we  fiudiu  the  Erotikoi  as  could  well  be  imagiued.  In  the 
latter,  the  principal  characters  are  mere  lovers  forced  into  adventures  by  the  ministers  of 
fate;  in  the  former,  they  are  real  heroes,  of  the  <Md  Homeric  Upe,  and  smw  dangers  greedily 
and  joyously.  When  we  read  the  En^ikoi  we  are  remlndealnmany  ways  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  corrupt  and  decaying  idvilization;  when  we  turn  to  the  romances  of  chivalry 
in  spite  of  certain  superficial  and  rarbarous  vices — such  as  the  prevalence  of  bastardy,  and 
the  indifference  displayed  to  bloodshed — we  feel  that  we  are  In  the  presence  of  a  youth- 
ful, healthy,  vigorous,  and  growing  social  life.  That  these  romances,  generally  from 
beginning  to  end,  consist  of  a  series  of  extraordinary  and  utterly  impossible  exploits,  in 
which  the  magic,  the  mysteiy,  and  the  enchantments  of  the  Arabian  NighU  are  rivaled 
or  outebone,  u  unquestionable;  but  this  proves  no  more  than  that  the  races  of  western 
Europe,  who  slowly,  during  the  dark  ages,  rose,  by  the  help  of  the  church,  out  of  bar- 
barism into  feudalism — the  first  step  toward  the  civilization  of  the  modem  world — ^were 
boundlessly  ignorant,  credulous,  and  wonder-loving.  Their  prodigious  vigor  and  vehe- 
mence of  character,  having  no  proper  intellectual  pabulum,  was  forced  to  supply  its 
craving  for  a  knowledge  which  was  beyond  its  immediate  attainment,  by  the  exaggera- 
tions of  a  fancy  that  was  wiUiout  law  or  limit.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that, 
in  the  mediaval  romance,  everything  is  of  native  or  "Gothic"  origin;  the  fact  is  very 
much  the  reverse.  Tills  extreme  theory,  propounded  by  Mallet,  and  auppcnted  hy  Ifiabop 
Percy,  and  other  writers,  is  totally  inadequate  to  account  for  all  that  is  centred  In  these 
romances.  Not  less  inadequate  is  another  theory,  first  suggested  by  Balmasius,  andafter- 
wanl  elaborated  by  Warton,  ttiat  the  mediffival  romance  is  mainly  of  Saracenic  origin, 
and  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Moorish  conquerors  into  Spain,  and  thence  propa- 
gated into  France  and  Britain;  while  a  third  theory,  which  lias  also  found  supporters, 
viz.,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  classical  mytholo^  of  ancient  Greece,  is  the  most 
inadequate  of  all.  The  true  explanation  of  tne  matter  appears  to  be  Uiat  medieval 
romance  had  its  root  and  foundation  in  cbivaliT(q.v.)— a  genuine  product  <tf  western 
Europe— and  althongh  the  machinery,  so  to  speak,  the  eziuMts  ana  the  marvels,  may 
have  often  been  derived  from  the  foreign  sources  we  have  mentioned,  yet  this  spirit, 
scenery,  sentiment,  and  life  of  the  legends  thoroughly  reflect  the  characteristics  of  the 
earlier  ages  of  feudalism.  The  notions  of  dragons,  ^ants,  magic  rings,  enchanted  cas- 
tles, are  probably  of  Saracenic  origin,  and  may  have  been  introduced  int^  Europe  by  the 
hOrde  of  pilgrims  who  visited  the  east  in  the  time  of  the  crusades;  such  incidents  as  the 
detuning  of  a  kui^t  from  bis  quest  by  the  enchantments  of  a  sorceress  may  have  been  a 
tradition  of  the  Odj/mp  of  Homer;  but  the  gallantry,  ttio  courtesy,  the  romantic  valor, 
the  tournaments,  the  noble  friend^ips  of  brother-knights— all  tnat  distinguishes  the 
romances  of  chivalry  from  Bunic  legends,  or  the  Arabian  Nighta,  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
oth»r  source  than  the  new-bom  chivalry  of  Europe. 

The  mediaeval  romances  are  divisible  into  three  great  series — 1.  Those  relating  to 
Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  round-table.  2.  Those  relating  to  Charlemagne  Md  bis 
paladins.    8.  Those  relating  to  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  bis  descendants. 

The  Arthurian  series  is,  in  its  essence,  of  Welsh  and  Armoric  origin.  Its  genesis  is  as 
follows:  First  came  the  legendary  chronicles  composed  in  Wales  or  Brittany,  such  as  the 
pe  Bueidio  Bntannks  of  Gildaa  (q.v.);  the  chronicle  of  Kennins,  belonging  to  the  9Ui 
c. ;  the  Armoric  coUecticms  of  Walter  Calenlus  or  Gualtier,  arcJideacon  of  Oxford ;  and 
the  famous  Chronieon  rite  EiiUma  Britonum  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (q.v.) — from 
these,  and  from  the  multitude  of  floating  unrecorded  traditions,  spmng  the  nuirital, 
which  in  turn  gave  birth  to,  and  were  ultimately  superseded  by,  the  prose  romances.  It 
is  with  the  latter  alone  that  we  have  here  to  do.  They,  like  the  metncal  romances,  were 
composed  by  Anglo-Norman  authors  (whose  names  are  unknown)  during  the  18th,  14th, 
and  ISth  centuries,  who  took  all  the  more  williugly  to  the  old  British  legend  that  in  these 
the  "  Saxons  "  were  the  ol^ects  of  the  authors'  hiitred  and  detestation.  The  principal 
romances  of  the  Arthurian  c^cle  are  those  of  Merlin  (q.v.),  the  endb«nter;  off  Artlttif 
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(q.T.);  of  the  Saogreal  (see  Graal);  of  Perceval;  of  Laneelotdu  Lae;  of  the  princes  of 
LvonDesse,  Meliadut  and  his  son  lYiitan;  and  of  /saw  le  TritU,  the  Bon  of  Tristan. 
Ijii^  relate  the  marvelous  adventures,  exploits,  love^  and  gallantries  of  the  knights  of 
the  round-table,  anti  are  probably  in  substance  the  oldest  of  the  mediaeval  prose  romances. 
The  scenes  are  genfralfy  laid  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Brittany,  Ireland,  or  Scotland;  only 
in  one  or  two  of  the  series  are  we  talten  as  far  as  Egypt  or  India;  and  though  Arthur  is 
slain  by  "  Saracens"  who  supfwrted  his  nephew,  Morared,  and  a  general  eastern  coloring 
is  present  in  the  cycle,  yet  it  is  "Saxons"  who  are  liis  principal  foes. 

The  series  of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins  is  of  purely  French  ori^n,  and  originated 
in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  to  the  Arthurian  otcIo;  that  is  to  but,  there  wu  first  a 
legendary  chronicle  (in  verse,  however),  entitled  Sworia  Vita  Ca/nm  Magni  et  Eolandi, 
erroneously  attributed  to  Turpin  or  Tilpin,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  contemporary  of 
Charlemagne,  but  probably  executed  in  the  11th  or  12th  centuries;  then  came  a  series  of 
metrical  romances,  strictly  so  called,  which  were  gradu^ly  Bupplanted  by  their  prose 
counterparts,  the  authors  of  wliich  last,  however,  appear  to  have  diverged  more  from  the 
metrical  originals,  and  to  have  been  more  free  and  fanciful  than  their  predecessors  of  the 
Arthurian  cycle.  The  principal  are  Huon  of  Bordeavz  (the  Incidents  of  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  Wieland  in  his  O&eron),  Ouerin  dt  Mongjate,  Qaylea  Shetore  (in  which  Charle- 
magne and  his  paladins  proceed  incognito  to  the  Holy  Land).  MBe$  and  Amu,  Jcurdain 
4e  iKoow,  Doolin  de  ifayence,  Ogier  Is  tkmois,  ana  Mavgit  flu  BtuihajUer.  In  these 
romances  we  are,  in  some  respects,  on  totally  different  ground  from  that  on  which  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  Arthurian  series.  We  are  transferred  to  the  east— to  Africa,  Pales- 
tine, Arabia,  Bagdad,  Constantinople,  India,  Persia,  the  Caspian  sea,  etc.  We  are  Intro- 
duced to  the  courts  of  Saracen  "princes,"  "sultans,"  and  "emirs;"  and  see  Mohamme- 
dan maidens  of  peerless  beauty  falling  in  love  with  Christian  knis;hts,  and  for  their  sakes 
abandoning,  or  even  bebnying  father,  mother,  brethren,  and  Kinsmen.  Fairies,  who 
flguie  but  slightly  in  the  Arthurian  romances,  play  a  frequent  and  an  important  part  in 
tliese;  demons,  dervishes,  apes,  talismans,  palaces  with  cupolas  and  gilded  roofs,  splendid 
Jewels,  diamonds,  etc.— everything,  in  fact,  shows  the  influeDce  exercised  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  western  Europe  by  the  glowing  scenery,  the  brilliant  life,  and  the  gorgeously 
fimciful  superstitions  of  oriental  unds. 

The  series  relatini;  to  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  his  descendants  is  sufflciently  characterized 
under  the  head  of  Amadis  (q.v.).  We  may  only  observe,  as  a  proof  of  the  comparative 
lateness  of  their  composition,  thiat  the  "»iracens"of  Uie  French  romances  here  give 
place  to  "  Turks;"  ana  as  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned  towud  the  tottering  Greek 
etnpire,  many  of  the  scenes  of  warfare  are  laid  at  Constontlnopte. 

Besides  the  three  distinct  series  of  romance  above-mentioned,  a  fourth,  {Krbaps, 
deserves  mention,  in  which  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  grotesquely  tricked  out  in  the  cos- 
tume of  medlKval  knights.  The  exact  date  of  their  composition  cannot  be  ascertained; 
but  they  were  probably  later  In  general  than  any  of  the  other  three  series;  and,  at  any 
rate,  were  for  the  most  part  not  published  till  the  end  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  centuries.  The  principal  are  the  romance  of  Jason  and  Medea,  of  Herevlea,  of 
(Ediput,  and  of  Alexander,  They  are  all  written  in  French,  and  the  first  two  profess  to 
be  the  work  of  a  Saonl  le  Febre.  An  attempt  ia  made  to  adhere,  In  the  general  outline 
of  the  stories,  to  the  ancient  myths,  but  most  marvelous  embellishments  are  added,  such 
as  only  tiie  middle  ages  could  have  conceived;  while  the  transformations  that  the  classi- 
cal personages  undergo  are  exceedingly  ludicrous.  Jove  becomes  a  "king;"  Mercuiy 
his  "squire;"  the  fates  "duennas:"  Cerberus  and  the  sphinx,  "giants;"  etc. 

B^ore  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject  we  would  observe  that,  though  the 
romaoces  of  chivalry  may  appear  infinitely  tedious  and  absurd  to  a  modern  reader,  they 
were  immensely  relished  and  admired  during  the  ages  in  which  they  were  prodaced; 
were  widely  disseminated,  in  different  forms,  throughout  all  Christendom,  and  were 
highly  popular  with  later  poets.  The  InflucQce  which  they  exeraised  on  Fulci,  Boiardo, 
Tasso,  Spenser,  etc..  shows  the  strong  hold  that  they  must  have  had  on  the  imagination 
of  Europe;  but,  with  the  decline  of  cliivalrv,  the  spread  of  the  more  rational  ana  artistic 
fictions  of  the  Italian  novelists,  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  general  advancement  in 
civilization  of  Christendom,  the  taste  for  the  romances  of  chivalry  also  declined,  until 
finally  Cervantes  laughed  them  out  of  literature,  and  well-nigh  out  of  memory,  in  the 
b^ViuIng  of  the  17th  century. 

8.  Detdapment  and  l70hienee<f  Fietian  in  Hatjf.—The  Italians  originated  no  romances 
of  the  kind  described  above.  This  resulted  from  various  causes,  the  principal  of  which 
perhaps  are:  1st,  that  they  were  really  not  a  Gothic,  but  at  least  a  semi-clastic  people; 
3d,  that  they  were  more  polished  than  the  northern  nations;  and  8d,  that  instead  of 
feudal  chivalric  institutions,  the  most  characteristic  politieai  features  of  Italy,  during  the 
middle  ages,  were  mercantile  and  lettered  republics.  There  was  what  may  be  roughly  called 
a  middle  elan — of  merchants— in  Italy,  when  England  and  France  and  Spain  contained 
really  little  more  tlian  nobles  and  serfs;  and  these  were  really  the  beat  instructed  and  the 
most  enlightened  portion  of  the  community.  Hence  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  find  a 

Srle  of  fiction  mlrroriog  to  some  extent  this  more  civilized  and  sober  form  of  social 
e.  That  the  classical  romances  had  some  influence  on  the  development  of  Italian  fiction 
1b  prolMbie;  several  of  the  tales  recorded  in  the  love-letters  of  Aristlnetna,  and  in  the 
Otiden  Am  of  Appuleius,  are  quite  like  what  we  read  In  Boccscdo  and  othecs.  The 
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fables  of  Pilpai  or  Bidpal  (q.v.),  translated  into  Latin  as  early  as  the  18th  c,  were  alio 
not  without  a  certain  effect;  but  it  is  to  tUc  Arabico>Indian  oook  of  the  seven  counsel- 
OTS  (better  known  as  Th»  Talet  of  iht  &tMn  Wiat  Ma^n),  still  more  to  the  stories  (rf 
Petnis  Alphonsus  (whose  work  Is  entitled  De  Clerieala  Dudpltna),  and  the  Oosto  Boma- 
norum  (q.T.)>  ^  ^tesque  jumble  of  classical  stories.  Arabian  apologues,  and  monkish 
legends,  In  the  disguise  of  romantic  fiction;  but  most  of  all  perhaps  to  the  Oimle$  uid 
Itikiaux  (q.v.)  of  the  French  poets,  that  we  must  look  for  the  first  sources  of  those 
almost  innumerable  nocelietti  which  mark  the  earlier  literary  history  of  Italy. 

The  earliest  Italian  work  of  this  sort  is  the  CcjUo  JfoveSe  Antmc,  commonly  called 
II  Nov^no.  It  is  a  compilation  by  different  handa — all  unknown — of  stories  floating 
about,  or  taken  with  modifications  from  the  sources  above-menti<med,  with  one  or  two 
of  the  more  graceful  episodes  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  was  executed  towards 
the  close  of  Che  13th  century.  It  was  followed  in  1858  by  the  Deeameronoi  Boccacclo(q.T.) 
— the  finest.  In  point  of  humor,  sentiment,  and  style,  of  the  whole  set,  but  not  more 
original  in  the  matter  of  story  than  11  NosdUno.  Its  influence  on  early  European  litera- 
ture was  prodi^ous.  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  in  England  have  been  in  particular 
greatly  indebted  to  it  for  incidents  and  plots;  while  in  France — from  whose  Trouvdres 
*£e  had  himself  derived  so  much — Boccaccio  had  a  number  of  distinguished  imitaton. 
In  his  own  country  his  influence  was  so  overwhelming  that  for  some  centaiiieB  Italian 
novelists  could  do  nothing  more  than  attempt  to  copy  him.  The  prindpal  of  these  imitators 
are  Franco  Sacchetti  (1336-1410),  Ser  Giovanni  (who  began  to  write  his  novellettl  In  1878, 
from  which  Molidre  got  the  plot  oibiaEcoteda  Fmimea,  and  8hake6i)eare  probably  put  of 
his  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice — though  the  story  of  the  bond  is  far  older,  and  is  of 
Persian  origin — Chaucer  is  also  indebted  to  this  Italian);  Massuccio  dl  Salerno  (flor. 
about  1470),  more  original  than  most  of  the  post- Boccaccian  novelists;  Babadino  delii 
Arieoti  (flor.  about  1483);  Agnolo  Firenzuolo;  Luigi  da  Porta;  Molza,  and  Giovanni 
Brevio  (flor.  at  the  close  of  the  15th  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  16tb  c);  Girolamo  Para- 
bosco  (flor.  1650);  Marco  Oademoste  da  Lodi  (1544);  and  Giovanni  Glraldi  Clnthio  (died 
1673),  noted  particularly  for  his  extravagant  employment  of  sanguinary  incidents,  and 
the  introduction  of  scenes  of  incredible  atrocity  and  accumulated  horrors.  The  seventh 
of  his  third  decade  of  stories  contains  the  story  of  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice;  the 
slot  of  Measure  for  Measure  was  also  derived  indirectly  from  him.  Ointhio  was,  in 
lact,  the  greatest  favorite  of  all  the  Italian  novelists  with  the  Elizabethan  dramatiBts. 
Besides  these,  we  may  further  mention  Antonio  Francesco  Grazzini  (died  1588);  Strapa- 
rolo  (wrote  1554  et  ae^.)  from  whom  Moli^,  and  also  the  IVeoch  writers  of  fairy  tales, 
derived  numerous  hints;  while  the  ludicrous  incident  embodied  in  the  Scottish  song  of 
The  barrin'  o*  our  door  forms  one  of  the  stories  of  this  writer;  Bandello  (died  1555),  the 
most  widely  known  and  read  (out  of  Italy)  of  all  the  Italian  novelists  next  to  Boccaccio, 
and  in  whom  we  find  the  original  of  Massinger's  play  of  The  Picture,  and  of  Shakes- 
peare's Ttoelflh  Night;  Oranuoci  (published  1574);  Mnlespinl  (published  1800);  and  Cam- 
peggi  (early  part  of  17th  c).  The  best  French  imitations  of  these  Italian  tales  are  the 
Cent  Nouvellea  Nouvelles  (printed  1456,  and  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  the 
Sundrelh  Mery  Tajflea,  1557).  They  are  full  of  liCe,  gaF^ty,  and  imarination,  and  are 
written  in  a  most  naive  and  wreeame  manner;  and  the  SBgiiaineron  of  Margaret^  queoi 
of  Navarre,  from  which  Shirley,  the  Englidi  dramatist,  has  taken  the  plots  of  two  of 
his  comedies. 

A  few  words  may  also  be  devotod  here  in  passing  to  a  very  different  class  of  fiction 
— the  Spiritual  Bomanee.  It  originated,  without  doubt,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
and  from  the  desire  to  edify,  by  stories  of  religious  knight-errantry,  a  rude  and  ignorant 
community,  incapable  of  understanding  or  relishing  abstract  doctrines.  The  first  of 
the  series  is  Bariaam  and  Joaaphat,  already  alluded  to;  but  by  far  the  greatest  work  of 
the  kind  produced  during  the  middle  ages  is  the  Legenda  Aurea,  or  Golden  L^nd  (q.  v.), 
itself  believed  to  be  drawn  from  different  and  now  partly  forgotten  sources.  Bwdea 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  species  of  spiritual  tale — the  ContealmoU,  prevalent  in  Franco 
during  the  12th  and  18th  c,  and  which  were  written  by  monks,  probably  with  the  view 
of  counteracting  the  witty  and  licentious  stories  of  the  Trouvferes;  but  curiously  enough, 
in  thc»e  pious  fictions,  the  lives  of  monks  and  nuns  are  represented  as  far  more  inomoral 
than  in  those  of  the  secular  satirists.  The  things,  too,  which  the  virpn  Mary  is  repre- 
sented as  doing  are  most  astounding,  and  throw  a  strange  but  valuable  light  upon  tlie 
religious  notions  of  the  age.  In  one  story  she  conceals  the  shame  of  a  uvome  nun; 
in  another,  she  performs  the  part  of  a  procuress;  in  a  third,  she  officiates  as  midwife 
to  an  abb^  who  had  been  frail  and  imprudent;  and  In  general,  she  pfarforms  the  most 
d^rading  offices  for  the  most  worthless  characters. 

Romance  of  the  162A  and  17fA  CerUuriet. — During  the  middle  ages,  the  universal  sway 
of  the  church  and  the  institutions  of  feudalism  gave  a  certain  (Siaracter  of  uniformity 
to  the  modes  of  life,  and  thereby  to  the  social  literature  of  western  Europe;  but  after  the 
epoch  of  the  reformation,  and  even  earlier,  this  uniformity  disappears,  and  we  find  in 
every  direction  a  tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  IndlTidntuism.  This  tendency 
manifests  itself  especially  in  the  fiction  of  the  period,  which,  vastW  increasing  in  qtuutil^ 
Mid  varying  in  quality,  becomes  dlfflcult  to  claa^y.  We  Bhall,  howeva*,  endaavor  to 
group  toe  products  of  modem  prose-flction  worka  un^  what  aj^eara  to  iw  a  ooaTonieol 
uuronological  heading. 
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During  the  16tfa  and  ITth  centuries,  four  different  kinds  of  romance  or  novel  were 
cultivated— 1.  The  Chmtc  Romance;  3.  The  PoUtiaU  Somance;  3.  ihe  Piutorai  Romance; 
4.  The  Heroic  Romance. 

Comie  Bomanee  substantially  begins  in  modern  times  with  Rabelais  (q.T.)i  styled  by 
sir  William  Temple  the  father  of  ridicule.  Others,  indeed,  had  preceded  him  in  the 
same  path,  but  they  bad  acquired  no  celebrity.  In  him  we  see  unmistakably  one  form 
of  the  modem  spirit — its  daring  freedom  of  speculation,  criticism,  and  satire,  also  that 
lack  of  reverence  exhibited  by  those  who,  at  the  period  of  the  reformation,  clearly 
discerned  the  abuses  of  the  church,  but  bad  not  faith  in  the  possibility  or  efllcacy  of 
reforms.  Thus  Rabelais,  in  his  inim'tuble  burlesque  romance,  scoffs  (with  the  tone  of  a 
skeptic,  however]  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  the  crooked  ways  of  politicians,  the  jargon 
of  philosophers,  and  ttie  absurdiUes  of  the  Ckmtes  Divott,  and  of  the  mediuTai  tales 
generally,  llie  next  remarkable  romance  of  a  comic  nature  is  the  Vila  di  Bertoldo  of 
Julio  Cesare  Croce  (flor.  at  Uie  close  of  the  16th  c),  a  work  recounting  the  humorous 
and  successful  exploits  of  a  clever  but  ugly  peasant,  and  regarding  which  we  are  told 
that  for  two  centuries  it  was  as  popular  in  Italy  as  Robinson  Orueoe  or  the  PUgrim'e  Progrem 
in  England.  The  substance  of  the  story  can  be  traced  back  to  an  oriental  source.  A 
few  years  later  appeared  Don  Quixote  (see  Cervahteb),  In  which  "  war  to  the  knife" 
was  proclaimed  against  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  we  see  more 
distinctly  than  in  any  other  Action  of  the  period  the  new  turn  that  Uie  mind  of  western 
Europe  had  taken.  Almost  contemporaneous  with  Don  Quieote  was  another  Spanish 
romance — Matteo  Alemao's  Life  of  Ghaanan  Alfaraehe,  succeseively  beggar,  swindler, 
pander,  student,  and  galley-slave.  In  this  work,  as  in  others  of  the  same  sort,  we  find 
several  indications  of  the  influence  of  the  Italian  novelists.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Chuman  Alfarache  suggested  to  Le  Sage  the  idea  of  Oil  Mat,  and  there  w  some  resem- 
blance between  the  two;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  ^ve  birth  to  a  host  of  Spanish  romances 
with  beggars  and  scamps  for  heroes,  of  which  the  best  Ls  the  Laxarillo  de  Tormes,  by 
Dtego  (M  Mendoza  (1580).  In  the  following  centunr  France  prodaced.  among  others, 
Sc^ron's  Roman  Cimique.  and  Furetiere's  Roman  Beurgeoit.  England  and  Germany 
have  nothing  to  show  in  this  department. 

PoUHeal  Romance  was  maniiestly  su^ested  partly  by  the  great  politico-ecclesiastical 
changes  that  took  place  in  Europe  in  the  first  hfuf  of  the  16th  c,  and  partly  by  the 
immense  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  remote  nations,  occa- 
sion^ by  geographical  discoveries  and  mercantile  adventure.  The  earliest  of  the  series 
is  the  {7%)ta  of  sir  Thomas  More;  next  comes  the  .<lr^«/iui  of  Barclay,  published  in  1621: 
and  to  the  same  class  belong  a  variety  of  French  romances  produced  about  the  close  of 
the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  loth  c,  of  whic^  by  &r  the  moat  famous  is  the  TSS- 
mametA  F^neloii. 

Pattoral  Romance. — All  through  the  Middle  Ages,  the  fame  of  Yirgil  kept  up  a  certain 
Interest  in  compositions  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  rustic  or  shepherd  life.  We  even 
find  in  the  poems  of  the  troubadou*^  several  specimens  of  the  erotic  pastoral;  and  the 
Ameto  of  Boccaccio  furnishes  us  with  a  prose  illustration  of  the  same.  But  it  was  after 
the  revival  of  letters  that  this  branch  of  fiction,  so  essentially  classical,  was  most  assidu' 
ously  cultivated  by  men  of  scholarly  genius;  and  though  their  works  have  not  retained 
the  popularity  they  originally  enjoved,  they  are  still  mteresting  and  valuable  from  an 
historical  point  of  new,  and  abound  in  descriptive  passages  of  great  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness. The  pastoral  life  which  they  portray,  however,  never  existed  either  In  Greece  or 
elsewhere.  Theit  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  as  unreal  and  unhlstorical  betngs 
as  the  knights  of  medlteval  romance.  The  first  important  work  of  the  kind  is  ue 
Arcadia  of  Sannazzaro,  written  in  It^ian,  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  written  in  Spanish,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
c.,  several  of  the  episodes  of  which  arc  borrowed  from  the  Italian  novelists;  while 
Shakespeare  has  in  turn  directly  taken  from  it  the  plot  of  the  Tm  Gentlemen  of^  Verona, 
copying  occMlonally  the  very  language,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  amusuig  incidents 
hi  his  W^ummer  jOght's  Dream.  The  Diana  was  imitated  in  French  by  Honore 
d'Urf^  vhoae  Astrie  (1610-25)  was  for  a  long  while  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  is 
really,  in  spite  of  its  tediousncss,  a  work  of  great  learning  and  considerable  merit. 
Twenty  years  before  the  appearance  of  AstrSe,  sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote  and  published  his 
Arcadia,  as  tiresome,  and  in  snbntance  as  unreal,  ns  anv  production  of  the  same  school, 
but  in  stateliness  and  melody  nf  language,  in  luxury  oi  fancy,  in  nobility  and  purity  of 
sentiment,  far  exceeding  llicm  all. 

Heroie  Romance  owed  its  ori^  partly  to  the  immediate  antecedent  pastoral  romance, 
partly  to  an  increased  acquaintance  with  classic  history,  produced  by  the  translation  of 
such  books  as  PiutartJt's  Lives,  and  partly  to  the  interest  excited  in  the  Moors  of  Gra- 
nada by  a  splendid  romance  in  Spanish  (professing,  however,  to  be  a  hietorj/)  entitled 
The  Dissenstons  of  the  Zegris  arid  the  Ahencerrages,  and  was  printed  at  Alcala  in  1804, 
and  which  soon  became  extremely  popular,  especially  in  France.  It  was  in  the  latter 
country  alone  that  the  Romans  ae  Longue  Haleine  (Long-winded  Romances),  as  they 
have  been  happUy  nicknamed,  were  cultivated.  The  first  of  this  heavy  series  was  tb« 
Polexandre  of  Gomberville.  published  in  1682,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  eariy  Greek 
romances  Is  visible.  His  suocessor,  Calprenede.  the  best  of  a  bad  lot,  wrote  (Mopatra, 
Omcmdra,  and  PharamomL   Bat  tiie  most  proltflc,  and  conaequenUy  the  most  intolerft- 
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Ue  of  the  school,  is  Mme.  de  8cud€ii,  whose  principal  romances  are  Ibrethim,  m 
VMuttre  Baaita;  Cldie;  HiMoire  Bomadne;  Artanunes,  ou  le  Cfrand  Oyrua;  and  Almakidt. 
Tiie  pompous  dignity,  the  hyper-polite  address,  the  dreadful  dullness,  and  the  hollow 
ceremonialism  of  these  ridiculous  performances,  admirably  (if  unintentionally)  mirror 
the  features  of  French  court-life  during  the  time  of  the  Qrand  Monargve.  The  heroic 
romances  did  not  ions  retain  their  meretricious  reputation.  MoUdre,  and  still  more, 
Boileau,  in  bis  satire  Ze$  Wro*  4e  Roman,  Dialogue,  ridiculed  them  to  death,  and  in 
consequence,  Hme.  de  Scuderi  hsd  no  successor. 

NoTELB  Ain>  RoHAKCBs  OF  TBE  18th  Centukt.— The  two  European  nations  that 
most  brilliantly  distinguished  iheinselves  in  the  department  of  fiction  during  tUs  centniy 
were  England  and  France,  and  to  these  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  attention. 

1.  En^Wik  Prose  Fiction. — During  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  immediate  succesBors, 
tlie  imaginative  genius  of  England,  from  various  causes,  had  taken  an  almost  exclu- 
sively poetical  direction,  and  with  the  exception  of  Sidney's  pastoral  of  Arcadia,  and 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Proaress,  we  meet  with  nothing  ia  the  shape  of  a  novel  cr  a  romance 
for  a  hundred  ^ears.  The  17th  c.  has  nothing  to  show  till  it  approaches  Its  close.  This 
is  doubtless  owug,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  intensity  of  the  great  political  Btruf^e  that 
i^tated  and  rent  jBngland  during  ttie  first  half  of  that  century,  and  gare  an  austere 
theological  bias  to  ^iety.  The  Puritans,  in  their  day  of  triumph,  would  not  tolerate 
either  comic  or  heroic  romances.  They  set  their  faces^ "  lilce  fiint "  against  all  imagina- 
tive fiction,  which  they  considered  as  little  better  than  lying;  and  even  to  this  day  that 
class  of  people  commonly^  described  as  "  the  religious  portion  of  the  community,"  in 
some  sense  the  representatives  of  the  Puritans,  betnqr  the  legitimacy  of  their  ^iiitual 
descent  by  tlieir  aversion  to  all  sorts  of  secular  tales.  After  the  restoration,  however, 
an  extraordinary  change  came  over  the  English  nation,  or  at  least  over  the  upper  and 
wealthier  classes.  These  rioted  in  the  excess  of  a  coarse  and  licentious  reaction  against 
the  rigorous  piety  and  fanaticism  of  the  commonwealth.  This  turbid  viciousness  by 
and  by  calmed  down,  but  it  left  a  certain  taint  of  sensualism  and  materialism  in  the  hab- 
its and  life  of  the  people,  wtilch,  in  the  opinion  of  some  competent  critics,  marks  them 
to  this  day.  It  is  certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  16lh  c.  England  was  entering  on 
the  most  prosaic,  unimaginative,  and  unheroical  period  of  her  hutory.  Its  characteris- 
tics are  faithfully  reflected  in  most  of  her  novels,  which,  as  pictures  of  the  gross  dull 
life,  the  paltnr  thoughts,  the  low  sentiments,  the  modish  manners,  and  ^  loose  morality 
that  prevailed,  possees  a  great  historical  value  apart  altogether  from  thdr  literary  merits. 
The  first  name  that  occurs  is  that  of  the  notorious  A^ra  Behn  (q.v.).  the  greater  num- 
ber of  whose  novels,  of  which  Oronoko  is  the  best  known,  appeared  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  are  included  here  in  the  literature  of  the  18th  c,  as  they 
belongtoit  by  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  not  to  the  17th  c.  types  of  fiction.  She  was 
imitated  by  Mrs.  Heywood  (bom  1686,  died  1758),  of  whose  Love  in  Bxeeu,  The  BriltUh 
Seduse,  and  The  Ityured  HuAand,  it  has  been  remarked  that  "  the  male  characters  are 
in  the  hiriiest  degree  licentious,  and  the  females  as  impassioned  as  the  Saracen  princesses 
in  the  Danish  romances  of  chivalry."  A  later  work,  however.  The  Bisfory  Mitt 
Betey  Thoughtless,  is  of  a  higher  stamp,  and  ia  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  plan  of 
Miss  Burney's  Evelina.  But  the  first  novelist  of  great  genius  belonging  to  the  new  era 
is  Daniel  De  Foe  (q.v.),  the  father  of  modem  English  prose  fiction,  m  whose  writings— 
The  Adventures  <^  Captain  Singleton,  The  Fortviies  of  Moll  Mandert,  The  History  o/ 
Colonel  Jack,  etc — Uie  coaise.  homely,  unpoetical.  but  vigorous  reaUem  of  the  time  is 
strikingly  apparent  Perhaps  the  Spanish  ragamuffin  romances  may  have  fumlshed 
him  wub  some  hints.  fMtnson  (Muoe  is  the  finest  and  the  most  famous  of  all  that  dasa 
of  fiction  which  was  extensively  cultivated  both  in  France  and  England  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  18th  c,  and  which  received,  in  tlie  former  country,  the  name  of  Voy- 
ages  Imaginaires.  To  the  same  class  (outwardly  at  least)  belong  Swift's  ChtlUwr't 
Traieel*,  though  at  bottom  this  is  a  satirical  romance,  like  the  works  of  Rabelais,  and  the 
OaudenHo  di  I/ueca.  a  sort  of  politico-geographical  fiction,  generally  attributed  to  Bishop 
Berkeley.  After  De  Foe  coroes  Richarxlson  (q.v.),  very  unlikeany  of  the  novclista  of  hia 
age — to  appearance  I  His  rause  is  a  most  decorous  prude,  and  never  utters  anything 
rude,  orvulgar,  or  licentious;  but  thoiu^  she  was  inspired  with  tlie  bert  intentions,  her 
notions!  of  how  virtue  should  be  rewarded  indicate  the  coarseness  of  tiie  time,  hardly  less 
than  the  debaucheries  and  seductions  of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  The  principal  novels  of 
Richardson  are,  Pamela;  Sir  Charles  Orandiaon;  and  Clarista  Hariofj^.  Fielding  (q.v.) 
thought  Richardson  untrue  to  nature,  and  wrote  hia  first  novel  of  Joseph  Andrew*  as  a 
burlesque  on  the  style  of  hia  predecessor.  Like  his  subsequent  performances,  Tom  JmeM 
and  Amelia,  it  represents  society  as  Ficlding'»  sharper  eyes  saw  it,  on  the  whole,  gross, 
▼uigar,  and  impure.  Smollett  dq.r.),  with  a  different  style  of  genius,  continues  to  punt 
in  ^e  same  spirit.  His  chief  works  are,  Roderick  Random;  Peregrine  Pieiie;  The  Aieen- 
tures  of  Ftrdtnand  Count  Fathom;  and  Humphry  Clinker.  Steme"(q. v.), belonging  to 
the  same  period,  exhibits  a  genius  so  whimsical,  peculiai,  and  original,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  class  him  with  any  of  tiis  contemporaries.  His  Tristram  Shandy  is  a  work 
•ut  generis,  but  nowhere  is  the  coarse  impurity  and  Indelicacy  of  the  age  more  conspicu- 
ous. Four  years  later  appeared  Goldsmith  s  Viear  ef  WakefiM,  in  which  a  change  for 
the  better,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  first  noticeable.   With  the  exception  of  B^iazd 
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son,  all  tbe  norelists  above  mentioned  are  uBually,  and  we  may  add  correctly,  described 

as  humorists.  Other  qualities  they  have  besides,  out  this  is  the  most  common  and  pre- 
dominant. When  this  school  was  passing  away  about  1760-70,  anotlier  was  on  the  eve 
of  being  born.  The  publication  of  Percy's  Beaques  had  reawakened  an  interest  in  the 
age  of  chivalry  and  romance.  Readers  had  become  tired  of  the  long  prevalence  of 
prosaic  fiction,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  genius  devoted  to  its  illustration.  It  had  done  Its 
work,  and  could  create  no  more.  The  first  of  the  modem  nnnantlc  adiool  was  Honuw 
Walpole.  whose  Castle  tf  Otranto  appeared  in  1769.  It  was  followed  by  Clara  Reer^ 
the  authoress  of  the  Old  English  Baron,  a  romance  that  eve^  scbool~boy,  we  hope, 
remembers  with  the  deepest  gratitude;  but  tbe  greatest  genius  in  this  line  was  undouot- 
ediy  Mrs.  Radclifie  (q.v.),  whose  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  and  other  works,  Uiough  now 
almost  forgotten,  were  once  greedily  devoured  and  abundantly  imitated.  The  ablest  of 
lier  successors  were  Matthew  Qregory  Lewis,  author  of  The  Monk  (1786),  and  Maturin, 
author  of  Mojttorio  (1808).  In  all  the  romances  of  this  school,  the  incidents  are  of  the 
most  startling,  terrible,  and  often  supernatural  character,  and  the  scenery  is  in  keeping 
with  the  incidents.  Fierce  barons,  mysterious  bandits,  persecuted  maidens,  gloomy 
castles,  secret  pa-isages,  deep  forests,  murders,  ghosts,  haunted  chambers,  etc. ;  every- 
thing that  could  chann,  by  way  of  contrast,  and  pleasantly  horrify  the  languid,  .natter-of- 
fact,  skeptical  18th  c,  is  to  lie  found  in  their  exaggerated  pages. 

A.  few  novelists  remain  to  be  mentioned  who  are  incapable  of  particular  classification. 
These  are  Dr.  John  Moore  (q.v.).  author  of  Zelaeo,  etc.,  Godwin  (q.v.),  author  of 
Caleb  WiBiams,  St.  Leon,  etc.,  in  whom  the  free-thinking  and  revolutionary  spirit  that 
seized  many  minds  after  17R9  is  con«)lcnouB;  Mrs,  Inchbald  (JVoterv  and  Art,  A  Simple 
Story,  etc.);  Charlotte  Smith  (fM  Manor  IStute,  etc.);  Miss  Amlea  (Pride  and  Pr^u- 
diee,  Emma,  Fejwanon) ;  and  IVIaria  Edgewortb,  whose  sketches  of  Insh  character  first 
suggested  to  Walter  Scott — the  idea  of  attempting  for  Scotland  a  series  of  like  illustra- 
tion h. 

2.  French  prose  Jlotion  in  the  18th  century. — It  is  not  easjr — perliaps  not  possible — to 
trace  the  causes  that  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  different  kmds  of  fiction  which  Nour- 
ished in  France  during  thiH  century,  and  particularly  during  the  first  half  of  it  Th« 
natural  love  of  change — of  novelty;  the  accidental  influences  of  foreign  literature;  the 
disposition,  so  peculurly  French,  to  satirize  prevalent  follies  and  vices;  the  wish,  on  His 
other  hand,  to  amuse  the  leisure  moments  of  a  luxurious,  superstitious,  and  profligate 
society:  all  these  and  many  other  causes  unquestionably  a^ted  in  determining  its 
diverse  development.  Four  kinds  have  been  distinguished:  1.  P»eudo-hietorieal  B<manee, 
the  literature  in  which  department,  although  copious  enough,  neither  deserves  nor 
requires  special  notice.  3.  liotnanee  in  which  the  incidents,  though  natural,  are  pur^y 
imaginary.  8.  Satirico-moral  Btmance.  4  Fairy  Tales,  to  which  may  be  associated  Uie 
imitations  of  Oriental  Tales,  and  the  Voyages  Imaginaires. 

3.  Bomance  in  which  the  incidents ,  (hough  natural,  are  purely  imaginary. — This  class 
more  nearly  corresponds  with  the  modem  conception  of  the  novel  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, and  probably  had  its  prototype  in  La  Princesse  de  GUves  and  Zeilde,  by  the  com- 
tease  de  Lafayette,  who  flourished  in  tiie  latter  half  of  the  17  c;  but  the  first  great  name 
that  adorns  it  is  that  of  Marivaux  (1688 — 1763),  whose  Vie  de  Ma/riamne  and  Paytan 
Pa/rvenu  were  long  in  high  favor.  They  have  this  in  common  with  the  contemporary 
English  fiction,  that  everything  in  them  is  produced  by  ordinary'  means,  and  the  interest 
of  the  reader  is  soueht  to  be  awakened  b^  the  vivid  and  powerful  portraiture  of  natural 
feelings,  while  the  Incidents,  if  often  hi^ly  romantic,  are  always  sufflciently  probaUe 
to  i/isure  the-  credence  of  the  imagination.  Next  to  Marivaux  comes  the  Abbe  Prerot, 
(1^8-1768),  who  first  "carried  the  terrors  of  tragedy  into  the  novel."  He  was  a 
most  voluminous  writer,  but  tlie  work  by  which  he  is  now  chiefiy  remembered  is  Manon 
L'Bacaut,  recounting  tbe  adventures  of  a  ke-pt-mistrcss  and  swindler,  the  purpose  of 
which  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  La  Dame  aux  Camelia*  of  Dumas — viz.,  to 
show  bow  noble,  true-hearted,  and  self-sacrificing  a  prostitute  may  be!  Other  writers 
betonij^ng  more  or  less  strictly  to  the  same  dlvl^on  are  Madame  Riccoboni  (flor.  1750) 
and  Rousseau  (q.v.)  in  whose  Sdoise  we  beg^n  to  we  the  dawn  of  that  fierce  natural 
impure  passion,  and  that  extravagant  soom  of  conventional  life,  that  culminated  in  the 
sanguinary  paroxysms  of  the  rerolutloD. 

3.  Humorous  and  gaiirieal  romance. — By  far  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  fiction  produced  in  France  during  the  18th  c.  are  the  Oil  Bias,  the  Diable  Boiteux 
and  Le  Baehtlierde  Saiamanque  of  Lc  ^ge,  q.v.  (1668—1746),  all  of  which  were  sug* 
gested  by  tbe  prolific  comic  romancists  of  Spain,  Juan  de  Luna,  Quevedo,  Cervantes, 
Sspinel,  from  some  of  whom  he  has  borrowed,  with  hardly  any  variatioD,  whole  scenes 
ana  stories,  as  well  as  from  more  ancient  sources.  The  best  parts,  howem>,  are  his 
own,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  French  In  the  gay  and  li^tsome  viW^ity 
of  its  humor.  It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  we  place  the  younger  Cremlton  (q.v.)  in  the 
same  category,  for  the  licentiousness  of  hi«  Egarements  du  Canr  et  de  V Esprit,  and  other 
novels,  is  far  more  apparent  than  their  satire  or  humor.  Bastlde  and  Diderot  (q.v.) 
hold  an  equally  doubtful  position  as  satirists  or  humorists;  but  Voltaire  (q.v.)  may  fairly 
claim  to  rank  among  the  former,  in  virtue  of  his  Oandide,  Zadig,  L'Inghiu.,  La  Princesse 
de  Babybme,  etc.,  moat  of  which  contain  covert  attacks  on  superstition  and  dospotlsDi, 
under  the  forms  In  which  Voltaire  best  knew  them.   Voltaire,  however,  had  not  a  rich 
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Imagination,  and,  in  conseqaence,  baa  been  obliged  to  help  himaelf  UberaDj  in  the  mat- 
ter of  incident  from  older  writers. 

4  Fmry  tale$,  «(s. — A  very  careful  inquiry  miebt  probably  succeed  in  tracing  back 
tbia  kind  of  literature  to  the  earl^  intercourse  of  Christian  and  Moorish  nations,  but  the 
first  work  in  which  we  And  definite  examples  of  fsiiy  tales  is  the  Nights  of  tlie  Italian 
noTelist  Straparola,  translated  into  French  in  1686.  In  this  collection  are  found  at  leait 
the  outlines  of  some  of  the  best-known  stories  of  the  sort,  such  as  Le  Chat  Botti  (Puss  in 
Boots),  Prince  Mareamn,  Bianchebelie,  and  PbrtuTiatus.  The  immediate  forerunner  and 
prototy^,  however,  of  tbe  French  fairy  tales  was  the  Pentameiwie  of  Signor  Baule, 
written  in  the  Neapolitan  patou,  and  published  in  1673.  This  workattracted  and  stima- 
lated  the  fancy  of  M.  Charles  Perrault  (q.v.),  whose  HitUnret  ou  Conta  du  Tempt  pom 
appeared  in  1607,  and  is  incomparably  tlie  most  natve  and  charming  of  all  the  collections 
ol  fairy  tales.  The  titles  of  some  of  his  ccmeM  will  recall  many  a  literary  feast  of  our 
childhood — La  Barbe  Bleue  (Bluebeard^,  La  au  Bois  Dormant  (The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
to  which,  by  the  by,  Tennyson  has  given  a  poetic  immortality),  Le  Choi  Botte  (Puss  m 
BootsX  d  la  Houppe  (Biquet  with  the  Tnf  t),  and  Le  FeUt  Chaperon  Rouge  Oittle 

Red  Kding  Hood).  The  principal  successors  of  Perrault  were  the  oomtesse  d'Aunoy 
(see  Anno^,  Madame  Murat,  and  Mademodelle  de  la  Force;  but  their  stories  are  much 
more  extravagant  and  forced  than  those  of  the  illustrious  academician.  The  same  cen- 
sure, however,  is  not  applicable  to  Lee  Contea  Marines  (17^).  by  Madame  VilleDenve, 
among  which  occurs  the  tale  entitled  La  Belie  et  la  Bite  (Beauty  and  the  Beast),  perliaps 
the  most  beautiful  creation  In  tbe  whole  circle  of  this  fantastic  form  of  fiction. 

Meanwhile,  the  translation  of  tbe  Arabian  Nightit  Enterteunmente  (q.v.)  by  Ghdland, 
1704-17,  and  of  numerous  other  Arabic  and  Persian  works,  tbe  great  encouragement 
extended  to  the  literature  of  the  East  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  publication  of 
the  Bibliothifue  Orientale  of  D*Herbelot,  etc.,  created  a  taste  for  the  brilliant  exaggera- 
tions of  oriental  fiction,  and  a  variety  of  works  were  soon  in  the  field,  swarming  with 
necromancers,  dervishes,  caUphs,  basbaws,  viziers,  cadis,  eunuchs,  slaves.  The  most 
notable  of  these  are— Zes  MUle  et  un  Quart  d^Beure,  Cortiee  Tartarea;  Lea  Contea  Ghinaia, 
ou  lea  Aventurea  MerteiUeutea  du  Mandarin  Pam-Jioam;  and  Lea  Suliattea  de  Ovaaratte, 
Contea  Mongol*,  of  M.  Queulette. — Of  the  class  of  fictions  known  as  Voyagea  Inumnairet. 
the  principal  are'  the  Siatoire  Oomique  de*  Estate  et  Empirea  de  la  Lune,  and  the  Eatat*  et 
Emjnrea  mi  8oleU  of  Cjrrano  Bergerac,  which  materially  influenced  tbe  genius  of  Swift, 
who  has,  in  fact,  borrowed  not  a  little  from  the  first  of  these  in  his  wtSiver'a  Travela, 
and  which  were  tbemselves  partly  suggested  by  tbe  Spanish  romance  of  Demi  nice  Gon- 
zales, entitled  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  ^ucb  novels  as  the  Ftiul  et  Virginie  ot  Bernard  in 
St.  Pierre,  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  18tb  c,  do  not  come  under  any  of  the 
four  beads,  but  may  most  conveniently  be  mentioned  here. 

Proae  fiction  of  Germany  during  the  I8tt  and  19W  eenturiea.—'VhB  limits  of  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  superficially  indicate  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  literature  in  Glemiany,  which,  however.  Is  the  less  to  be  regietted,  as,  during  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  18th  a,  it  did  not  attun  much  distlnctioiL  Toward  the  close  3t  the 
century,  however,  writers  became  more  numerous,  and  as  the  literary  activity  of  many 
of  them  continued  on  till  tbe  first  or  second  quarter  of  the  19th  c.,  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient and  natural  to  treat  both  centuries  together,  as  they,  properly  speaking,  form 
only  one  era  in  the  literary  tiistory  of  that  nation. 

The  first  eminent  Oerman  novelist  of  this  period  was  Wieland  (q.v.),  wbose  Greek 
romances,  Agathon,  AritHppue,  Socratea,  etc.,  are  of  that  didactic  and  skeptical  character 
which  was  beginning  to  mark  the  reflective  genius  of  the  continent,  and  which  bas 
Bnnce  produced  such  immense  changes  in  all  departments  of  thought.  Wieland  was 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  writers.  In  whose  inttductions  Is  more  or  less  distinctly  apparent 
the  influence  of  the  English  novelists,  particularly  of  Richardson  and  Fielding,  who  had 
been  translated  and  carefully  studied  in  Germany,  where,  however,  the  "  novel  of  man- 
ners," whether  serious  or  comic,  dealt  more  largely  in  the  representation  of  "family  life." 
The  principal  names  are  August  la  Fontaine,  Wetzel,  Mofier  (whose  Siegfried  mn  Lin- 
denberg  is  still  remembered  and  read),  Schulz,  and  HippeL  Almost  contemporary  with 
these  quiet  and  somewhat  prosaic  novelists,  there  flourished  for  a  brief  pmod  (178&— 
1800)  a  school  of  an  entirely  opposite  character,  whose  works,  fiercely  and  outrageously 
romantic,  liad  their  poetic  counterpart  in  Schiller's  Bobbera.  They  resemble,  m  their 
style  of  handling  the  feudal  ages,  the  English  romances  of  Mrs.  ludctiffe  and  others, 
which  probably  suzgested  them.  Thecbicf  writers  of  this  "  turbulent  school  of  fiction," 
•8  it  has  been  called,  are  Cramer,  Spiers,  Schlenkert,  and  Velt  Weber. 

Alone,  and  far  above  all  others  in  redundancy  and  originality  of  fancy,  humor,  and 
pathos,  towers  Jean  Patil  Richter  (q.v.),  who  is  incapable  of  classification,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  his  counuymen  have  affixed  the  epithet  of  Der  Eingige  (The  Unique). 
Apart  from  all  schools — in  this  respect,  but  in  this  only,  like  Richter — stands  Jonann 
Wolfgang  Goethe  (q.v.),  whose  novels,  as  well  as  liis  poems,  are  poetico-philost^ie 
efforts  to  represent,  perhaps  to  solve,  the  great  facts  ana  problems  of  human  life  and 
destiny. 

Tbe  reaction  from  the  materialism  and  irrell^ous  levity  of  French  thought,  first 
showed  itself  in  Germany  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  in  a  certain  earnest  love  and 
study  of  the  old,  simple,  superstitious*  and  poetical  beliefs  of  the  middle  ages,  Heoce 
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on'gliiated  the  exquisite  class  of  flctioas  called  VbikmAhrehen  (popular  legends  or  tales^ 
Id  which  the  Germans  have  never  been  equaled.  Ttie  moat  ufuutTious  caltivator 
this  Bpedes  of  fiction  1b  Ludwig  Tieck  (q.v.),  for  Husftus  (q.v.)»  though  gifted  with  ad< 
mirable  powera  of  narration,  ia  marked  by  a  skeptical  htnnor  and  ironv,  not  altogethet 
compatible  with  an  ima^native  conceptioa  of  hk  subject.  Other  distmguished  namd 
are  those  of  De  la  Hotte  Fouqu€  {q.T.),  Chamisso  (q.v.),  Heinrlch  Steffens,  Achim  von 
Arnim  (q.v.),  Clemens  Brentano  (q.v.),  Zschokke,  and  Hoffman  (q.v.).  Mora  recent 
novelista  of  note  are  Auerbach,  Frc^tag,  and  Paul  Heyse.  The  tales  of  Fritz  Renter, 
written  in  the  IKatt  or  Low  German,  are  original  and  delightful 

German  fiction,  though  it  has  developed  greatly  in  the  present  century,  has  not  fully 
attained  the  merit  that  characterizes  the  work  of  French,  English,  and  American  writen. 
The  most  promiaent  names  in  the  recent  development  of  the  Goman  novel  are  tlu»o  of 
Johanna  Schopenhauer,  G.  Uarlitt,  von  Hillem.Spieih^n,  Ida  von  Hahn-Hahn,  Qotts- 
chall,  Georg  Ebers,  Gottfried  Keller  (u  native  Swiss),  Meding,  Pranzos,  Paul  Heyse, 
Fanny  Lewald,  and  A.  Kirschner,  better  known  by  her  pseudonym  of  "  Ossip  Schubin." 
Julius  Stinde  (q.v.)  has  won  cordial  recoenition  In  England  and  America  by  the  In- 
imitable  truth  and  drollery  of  his  FamilieBuehhoh,  with  its  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  German  houTgeoiKeanA  its  reproduction  of  the  *'  Berliner  Dialekt."  Friti 
Renter  and  Klaas  Oroth  have  given  to  Low  German  a  literary  dignity  which  It  never 
had  before,  by  making  Uthe  vebicle  of  their  delightful  sketrhes. 

The  principal  defect  of  German  novels  Is  their  Tack  of  vivncitv  and  movement,  as  well 
as  their  somewhat  tedious  digressionaand  excess  of  fientiment.  For  detailed  infonnatlon 
regarding  recent  German  novels  and  novel-writers,  the  reader  is  referred  to  W.  Scherer's 
GetieliMiteder  DevUehen  Litteratur  (1888)  of  which  an  English  translation  appeared  from 
the  Clarendon  Press  in  1886  ;  and  MacCallum's  Stwiiet  in  high  Oerman  and  Low  Qerman 
Literature  (1889). 

KovKLa  AND  RouAHCBB  OF  THE  19th  Cedtobt. — These  have  been  produced  in  each 
orervhelmlDffqnantity  tluit  volumes  would  be  required  merely  to  classify  and  chaiao- 
teiize  them.  The  vast  and  raidd  increase  In  tiie  material  faoiUues  of  Intercourse  amonj 
European  nations  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  40  years  has.  among  other 
results,  tended  to  diffuse  through  each  country  the  literary  products  of  all  the  others 
especially  those  of  an  entertaining  kind;  and  these  h^ve  in  turn  more  or  less  stimulated 
the  imagination  of  native  genius,  so  that  at  present  there  is  hardly  a  people  in  Europe, 
not  even  excluding  Turkey,  which  has  not  contributed  something  to  tne  enormous  stock 
of  fiction  belonging  to  the  19th  centuiy.  It  would  be  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 
attempt,  in  a  compendious  work  like  tne  present,  a  notice,  nowever  brief,  of  the  principal 
novels  and  romances  of  every  European  nation ;  we  can  only  refer  to  the  historical  aur- 
veys  of  literature  to  be  found  under  such  beads  as  Bohkhian  (also  Dutch,  Hunqakias, 
Polish,  Scasdinavian,  Turkish,  etc.)  Lakouaob  and  LrrBHATURB,  and  to  iDdivldnal 
biographies  of  eminent  continental  novelists.  Even  in  regard  to  England,  France,  and 
America,  we  can  do  little  more  than  catalogue  a  few  prominent  names. 

1.  Bn^UaK  JPl^um.— Almost  tbe  first  novelist  tliat  we  encounter  in  the  19th  c.,  sir 
Walter  Scott  (q.v.),  is  probably  the  greatest  that  England,  or  even  the  world,  has  ever 
seen.  Here,  however,  we  have  less  to  do  with  his  personal  rank  In  literature  than  with 
the  kind  cit  flcticoi  t^at  he  cultivated.  In  a  qualified  sense,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  romantic  school,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  he  is  free  from  all  their 
monsUveities,  spasms,  tricks,  and  horrible  machinery.  Possessed  at  once  of  far  greater 
antiquarian  learning,  imaginative  genius,  sound  sense,  and  instinctive  taste  than  any  of 
his  "romantic"  predecessors,  he  knew  precisely  what  to  shun  and  what  to  choose;  and 
though  his  feudal  age,  as  depicted  in  Iianhoe,  The  Fair  Maid  ^  Ptrih,  etc.,  is  a  consid- 
erably idealized  portrait  of  the  rugged  facta,  it  it  a  porbidt,  ud  not  like  Honu»  Walpole'a 
and  Mrs.  Badcline's  performances,  a  furious  caricature.  The  political  reaction  that 
took  place  in  Britain,  after  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  assuming 
the  form  of  a  new  and  passionate  attachment  to  venerable  and  time-honored  traditions, 
showed  itself  in  literature  too,  and  sir  Walter  Scott  was  its  grandest  representative.  He 
strove  to  delineate  the  past  as  it  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  were  dubious  of  the 

fjresent  and  afniid  of  the  future— noble,  stately,  glittering,  and  ray,  with  the  pulse  of 
ife  ever  beating  to  heroic  measures.  The  overpowering  genius  of  Bcott  neceasarily  but 
unhappily  (for  the  comfort  of  readers)  led  to  "endless  imitation,"  but  the  only  one 
of  his  followers  that  held  for  a  time  a'  tolerably  decent  position  in  literature  is  G.  P.  B. 
James  (q.v.).  Gait  (q.v.)  and  Wilson  (q.v.),  the  fonner  with  vulgar  but  racy  hnmor.  the 
latter  with  a  highly  sentimental  and  overdone  pathos,  portrayed  aspects  of  Scottish 
life  which  the  author  of  WaTerley  has  passed  over.  Otiier  novelists,  such  as  Lockbart 
(q.v.).  Miss  Perrier  (q.v.),  and  Mrs.  Johnstone,  do  not  call  for  special  notice;  neither 
does  Hope  (q.v.),  though  his  IfetmirB  of  Anoitantu  is  a  most  brillisnt  and  powerful  book; 
nor  Moore  (q.v.),  though  his  £^ieurean  has  all  the  sparkling  and  superficial  splendors  of 
his  verse.  After  Bcott,  the  next  novelist  who  distinctiy  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  fiction  is  sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  (q.v.),  in  whose  earlier  works  at  least  we 
find  something  like  a  refiection  of  the  cold,  sneenng.  selfish,  and  sensual  spirit  that 
marked  the  upper  classes  during  the  period  of  the  t^eacy ;  but  the  versatile  geniiu  of  this 
author,  and  tne  different  fields  in  which  he  has  won  renown,  would  make  It  quite  unfair 
to  define  him  as  a  mere^  "fashionable"  novelist,  tfaougji  his  flnt  and  least  meritotiou 
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dlstlnctioDB  were  acqutred  in  that  capacity,  and  stndents  of  Sartor  xuaarttu  are  apt  to  m 
Temember  him.   Oi  ftisfafonable  DoveUsts,  etiictlj  bo  called,  the  be8^k□own  are  Hn. 

Gore  (q.v.)  and  Theodore  Hook  (q.v.).  This  class  was  succeeded  by  another  iQfinitely 
worse  uian  itself — the  Newgate  noveliata.  as  they  have  been  well  termed,  who  Bou^t  fof 
their  heroes  amon^  hi^waymen,  thieves,  desperadoes,  and  murdeiers.  like  Jack  Sbep- 
pard,  Blucskin,  Dick  Turpin,  Claude  Duval,  etc.,  and,  flagitiously  indifferent  alike  to 
tact  and  morality,  labored  with  pemicious  success  to  invest  the  lives  of  these  scoundrels 
with  a  halo  of  romantic  interest  and  dignity.  The  chief  of  this  school,  "by  merit  rused 
to  Uiat  bad  eminence,"  is  William  Harrison  Ainsworth  (q.v.).  During  the  last  80  veati 
novels  have  been  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  alarming,  and  literallyuical- 
culnble.  The  ^atest  names  are  onquestionably  those  of  Dickens  (q.v.)>  Tliack- 
eray  (q.v.),  and  Miss  Evans  (q.v.);  but  besides  these  might  be  mentioned  a  host  of 
others,  who  have  attained  either  celebrity  or  popularity,  or  both.  Every  mode  of  life, 
and  every  kind  of  opinion,  social,  artistic,  scientific,  philosophical,  and  religious,  hu 
sought  to  recommend  itself  by  adopting  tliis  fascinating  garb.  We  have  the  nautical 
novels  of  Marryat  (q.v.),  redolent,  like  Dlbdin's  songs,  of  the  briny  deep;  the  political 
novels  of  Disraeli  (q.v.);  the  Qxnting  and  military  novels  of  Lever  (q.T.);  the  bril- 
liant "  muscular  Christian"  novels  of  Kingsley  (q.v.);  the  **  govemesB-uovels,"  as  they 
have  been  aptly  denominated,  of  Miss  Bronte  (q-v.);  the  "school"  novels  of  Uugbei 
and  Farrar  and  "  sensational''  novels  of  Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Braddon,  and  others ;  the 
musical  novels  of  Elizabeth  Sheppard ;  the  ' '  Church  of  England  "  novels  of  Hiss  Yonge ; 
the  hunting  and  regimental  storiesof  Whyte-Melville ;  the  strange  East  Indian  tales  of  Kud- 

Jard  Eipling  ;  the  strong  work  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mrs.  Qaskelt,  and  Mrs.  Mulock-Craik ; 
[eredith's  powerful  stories  ;  Ouida's  erotic  rhapsodies  ;  the  vivid  word-paintinjc  of  Rider 
Haggard  ,  the  exquisite  fancies  of  George  Macdoniild  and  Joseph  Henry  Shorthouse ; 
the  unconventional  pen-portraits  of  Thomas  Hardy ;  the  effective  exposures  of  social 
abuses  of  Charles  ^nde  and  Walter  Besant,  and,  strongly  typical  of  the  literature  of 
the  last  half  of  the  century,  the  agnostic  pleading  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  The  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  this  potent  and  therefore  perilous  branch  of  litOBture  cannot  foil 
to  excite  much  curious  reflection  in  thoughtful  minds. 

2.  FreruA  Fiction  during  the  IQth  Century.  —A  few  words  are  all  that  we  can  devote 
to  this  part  of  our  subject,  though  it  is  far  from  uninteresting  either  in  a  literary  or  a 
moral  point  of  view.  The  effect  of  the  revolution  of  1789  on  Utemtune  was  not  immedi- 
ately beneficial,  but  the  reverse,  tliough  it  planted  the  ^rms  of  a  multitude  of  new 
thoughts  and  aspirations  in  the  mind  of  Christendom,  which  have  since  yielded,  both  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  a  prolific  harvest  of  wheat  and — tares.  The  Iron  despotism  of 
Napoleon  crushed  nearly  all  literary  expression  wliatever.  His  hatred  of  "  idealogues" 
is  well  known,  but  the  novel  was  that  species  of  ideologic  composition  that  came  least 
into  collision  with  the  principles  of  imperialism.  Even  U,  however,  could  hardly  be  said 
to  flourish;  and  the  only  tolerably  sifted  writer  of  fiction  who  figures  during  the  first 
empire  is  Le  Brun,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  caricaturing  the  ^mtrgeoiaie, 
to  whicli  Napoleon  hod  no  particular  objection,  as  they  were  by  no  means  his  warmest 
admirers.  Chateaubriand  (q.v.)  and  Mme.  de  StaSl-Holstein  (q.v.)  are  insignificant  in  this 
department,  and  Charles  Nodier,  though  voluminous,  was  not  an  original  novelist. 
After  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  especially  after  the  revolution  of  1880,  France 
began  to  display  n  wonderful  literarr  activity,  and  in  particular  Its  long-repressed 
faculty  of  imagination  burst  into  a  sudden  blossom  of  poetry  and  Action.  Even  Napo- 
leon, now  that  he  was  dead,  received  a  peculiar  homage  from  the  class  to  whom  he  bad 
never  shown  favor  or  regaid,  of  which  the  songs  of  Beranger  and  £e$  Mitirableg  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  afford  us  specmiens.  Unhappily  for  the  purity  of  its  literature,  the  regime  of 
the  restoration,  wliicU  followed  the  deliverance  of  France  from  a  military  despotism, 
was  itself  a  base,  corrupt,  and  profligate  thing.  The  Bourbons  came  Inck  only  to 
re-enact  the  follies  of  tlieir  ancestors  In  the  previous  century,  and  the  nation  soon  came  to 
despise,  detest,  and  disbelieve  them  and  the  church  which  supported  them.  Hence  a 
certain  reckless  luvity  and  hollow  mocking  laughter,  as  of  heartless  skepticism,  per- 
vading th<^  fictions  which  profess  to  delineate  the  realities  of  current  life.  Moreover, 
the  sparkling  wit,  the  sunny  humor,  the  pathos,  often  exquisitely  tender  and  refined, 
the  delicate  or  deep  delineation  of  character,  the  occasional  flue  flush  of  N:ntimentat 
enthusiasm,  and  the  poetic  witchery  of  a  religious  mysticism,  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  the  substance  of  most  of  the  recent  French  fictions  is  incurably  immoral.  I^ul  de 
Kock  (q.v.),  Balzac  (q.v,),  Dumas  (q.v.l,  father  and  son.  Sue  (q.v.),  Maupassant  (q.v.), 
Daudet,  Zola,  though  wholly  dissimilar  in  the  quality  of  their  genius,  are  in  this  respect 
too  wofully  alike.  Victor  ilugo  (q.v.)  and  Lamartlne  (q.v.)  are  indeed  morally  far  above 
the  rest  of  their  contemporaries,  but  tliey  are  perhaps  the  only  great  exceptions  that  can 
be  mentioned.  The  "second  empire"  did  not  improve  the  tone  of  the  French  novel,  any 
more  than  it  improved  the  tone  of  French  sociely;  but  If  it  be  true  that  when  things 
have  reached  their  worst  they  begin  to  mend,  the  country  that  has  produced  both  Nana 
and  Bel  Ami  is,  perhaps,  as  regains  the  literature  of  fiction,  in  a  hopeful  condition.  The 
Erckmann-Chatrian  tales,  graphic  delineations  of  provincial  life,  aie  honwably  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  all  indecency.  Verne  s  tales  of  imposdUe  semi-scientific 
Tovages  to  the  moon  and  elsewhere  are  unique. 
'French  fiction  of  late  has  been  powerfully  influenced  by  the  example  of  Fiauoert 
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and  of  Balzac ;  and  has,  besides,  puifaed  psychological  analysis  further  than  at  aiqr  time 
In  the  past.  The  result  baabeenapreTaUingtoneof  hopelessness,  of  cynicism,  tlut  to  the 
Angto-flaxon  mind  ia  at  once  repellent  and  unreal,  sprinj^ing  liom  a  too  morbid  self* 
coDsciouBneaa.  An  excellent  type  of  this  latter*day  scbool  is  M.  Paul  Bourget  (q.v.),  of 
whom  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  verdict  of  a  recent  critic,  as  expressing  what  is 
equally  true  of  an  entire  scbool  of  writers  : 

"  Like  Flaubert,  he  discerns  too  clearly  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  what  he  aees 
The  pessimism  of  the  two  men  was,  however,  arrived  at  by  somewhat  different  routes. 
Setting  aside  any  origins  of  a  purely  physical  nature,  it  arose  witik  Flaubert  mainly  from 
^e  inconsistency  of  his  external  surroundings  with  his  inward  ideals,  and  denoted  simply 
that  his  objective  world  and  his  subjective  world  were  at  strife.  M.  Bourget's  dissatis 
faction  flows  from  theunpleasing  result  of  bis  analysis  of  tlie  inward  feelings  themselves, 
He  probes  them  and  penetrates  them  throughout  their  complex  ramifications  and  wind* 
lags,  until  he  reaches  some  ultimate  fact  or  some  irreducible  instinct,  from  which  he 
draws  the  moral  of  an  unbending  necessity.  And  here  he  finds  the  aspiring  of  his 
imagination  and  the  decrees  of  desany  at  daggers  drawn."  See  Baintsbury,  Eaaaya  on 
French  ytneUatt  (1891). 

The  prose  fiction  of  Spain  and  Italy  during  the  10th  c.  scarcely  requires  notice,  as  the 
former  country  has  not  produced  a  single  work  that  has  forced  its  wot  into  the  general 
European  market,  while  the  latter  can  ooast  of  only  one  that  has  attained  that  ugnlty. 
the  Promatai  Sposi  of  Manzoni  (q.v.). 

American  Action. — The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  produced  few  novelists 
of  American  stock,  and  fewer  still  who  were  not  trammeled  by  adherence  to  English 
Hterary  models  and  traditions.  Within  that  period,  however,  were  produced  Charles 
Brockden  Brown's  Edgar  Huntly,  Cooper's  best  romances,  treating  of  the  forest  and 
prairie.  Hawthorne's  tWw  T<M  Tale$,  Moaaea  from  an  Old  Marm,  and  Scarlet  Letter, 
John  Pendleton  Kennedy'a  novels,  dealing  with  life  in  the  Old  Dominion,  Poe's  weird 
tales,  Sylvester  Judd's  Margaret,  and  Miss  Catharine  Sedgwick's  stories  of  Kew  England. 
The  second  half  opened  auspiciously  with  Hawthorne's  The  Bbute  of  The  Seven  Oablea, 
and  in  1852  Mrs.  Stowe'a  Uhele  Tom'a  CaJnn,  a  bold  grappling  with  a  practically  forbidden 
subject,  showed  that  abundant  material  of  both  tra^c  and  comic  character  existed 
among  us.  This  author's  subsequent  novels  of  New  England  life  did  much  to  encourage 
the  use  of  home  subjects.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  country,  its  marvelous  scenery  and 
resources,  its  differing  races,  sudden  social  changes,  and  especially  those  wrought  by  the 
civil  war,  have  all  contributed  to  stimulate  the  nationalism  of  our  wHtera,  and  to  open 
new  fields  to  the  romancer.  In  spite  of  strong  infiuences  and  fashions,  it  Is  difScult  tQ 
classify  our  authors  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  the  realistic  or  romantic  schools. 
Some  nave  preferred  to  draw  their  inspiration  chiefly  from  foreign  sources,  and  may  be 
designated  as  cosmopolitan  rather  than  American,  as  Henry  James,  Arthur  8.  Hardy, 
P.  Marion  Crawford,  William  Waldorf  Astor,  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  and  Mrs.  Ameha 
£.  Barr.  Grouping  American  novelists  within  ceograpbical  limits,  without  regard  to 
"  schools,"  there  may  be  mentioned  as  holding  hign  nmk,  for  delineation  of  New  England 
life  and  character,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Jane  G.  Austin, 
John  T.  Trowbridge,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  and  those  skillful  writers 
of  short  stories  :  Mrs.  Bose  Terry  Cooke,  Mrs.  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson,  Miss  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett  and  Miss  Kary  E.  Wilkins.  In  the  middle  states  we  have  Bayard  Taylor,  Edwin 
L.  Bynner,  Ellen  Olney  Kirk,  8.  Weir  Mitchell,  Harold  Frederic,  Marion  Harland,  and 
to  be  mentioned  for  realistic  satires  on  New  York  society,  Edgar  Fawcett.  The  history 
and  traditions  of  Canada  and  the  Northwest  have  been  brilliantly  used  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Hartwell  Catherwood  and  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  and  the  modem  life  of  the 
Interior  and  far  west,  by  Edward  Egglestou,  Captain  Charles  King,  E.  W.  Howe,  Bret 
Harte,  and  Mary  Hallock  Foote.  The  South,  since  the  dvilwar,  has  given  some  notable 
names  to  American  literature  in  this  special  department ;  among  them,  George  W.  Cable, 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Richard  Malcom  Johnston,  and  Mary 
NoaiUes  Murfree.  On  the  list  of  those  whose  aim  has  been  or  is  the  solving  of  social  and 
religious  problems  are  William  Dean  Howells,  Edward  Bellamy,  Albion  Tourgee,  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  Elizabeth  Phelps  Ward,  and  Margaret  Deland,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 
and  Frank  Stockton  occnpy  a  peculiar  place ;  and  more  difficult  of  classification  are 
General  Lewis  Wallace,  Edward  P.  Roe,  and  Julian  Hawthorne.  Perhaps  the  most 
teilliant  triumphs  in  American  fiction  have  been  won  by  writers  of  short  stories. 

For  the  history  of  prose  fiction  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  standard  works  ; 
Warren.  .-1  Iliatory  of  the  Novel  (N.  Y.,  1893)  ;  Chassang,  Hiatoire  du  Roman  (1863) : 
Maason,  Britiah  //oveliats  (1859) ;  Senior,  Bsmj/s  on  FicUon  (1864)  ;  Tuckerman,  Biatory 
ofProae  Mctum  (1882) ;  Bower,  Deaeriptive  Gitalogue  of  HiatoricaZ  Noveta  (1882) ;  Lanier, 
The  Engliah  Nmel  (1883) ;  Ten  Brink.  GauaeHen  over  Modeme  Btmam  (1886) ;  Dunlop, 
Hietorjf  ef  Proae  Fiction  (new  ed.,  1888) ;  VogU,  Le  Soman  Buaae  (1886);  Breton,  Le 
Roman  au  Dix-8epUhne  8iki»  (1890) ;  Salntabury,  French  JfotOiete  (1891).  Also  the 
article  Bbaush  akd  NArnsALiBH. 

VOTEKBJEB  (Lot  fuwm,  nine)  was  among  the  Romans  the  dth  month  of  the  year,  at 
the  time  when  the  year  conedsted  of  10  months ;  and  then  contidned  80  days.  It  subse- 
quently was  made  to  contain  only  39,  but  Julius  Caesar  nve  it  81 ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  the  number  was  restored  to  80,  which  number  itbaa  since  retained.  Kov^ber 
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wu  one  of  the  most  Important  monttu  In  connection  with  the  religions  ritual  of  the 
Bomans,  and  continues  In  the  same  position,  though  for  other  reasons.  In  the  Konun 
Catholic  ritual.  It  was  known  amonethe  Saxons  as  Slot-numath,  "blood-month,"  on 
acconnt  of  the  general  slaughter  of  cattle  at  this  time,  for  winter  provision  (known  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  as  Martinnua  bee/)  and  for  sacrifice.  This  custom  was  not  con- 
fln^  to  the  Saxons,  bnt  ivevailed  in  northern  Germany,  and  even  as  far  sonth  as  SiMin. 

KOTOOBOD',  a  government  of  Oreat  Russia,  extends  immediately  8.e.  of  the  gorem- 
ment  of  St.  Petersborg.  Area,  47,236  sq.  m.;  pop.  '92  1,279,910.  The  surface  is 
gently  undulating,  with  the  Yaldai  plateau  in  the  south,  which  rises  to  between  800 
and  1000  ft.,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  water-shed  between  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and 
Wblte  seas.  The  goTemment  contains  many  lakes  and  rivers;  of  the  former,  the  lakes 
Ilmen  and  Bleloe  are  the  largest  jand  of  the  latter,  the  Wolchof,  Syas,  Sheksna,  and 
Mologa  are  the  most  Important.  The  rivers  are  connected  by  canals,  which  are  of  great 
service  to  trade.  The  soil,  especially  in  the  n.e.,  is  not  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  severe; 
agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  are  carried  on  only  to  a  limited  extent.    Forests  and 

Kisture-lands  are  numerous  and  extensive,  manufactures  are  few,  but  fisheries,  in  the 
kes,  considerable.   Quarries  of  the  best  stone  for  paving  occur  on  the  river  Tosna, 
and  near  Stara-Russa  there  are  mineral  and  saline  springs. 

KOVOOSOD,  an  important  t.  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Yolkhof,  near  where  it  issues  from  lake  Xlmen,  122  m.  8.s.e. 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  the  cradle  of  Russian  history.  In  862  the  Xorman  prince 
Rurik,  of  the  tril^  of  Yarlago-Ross  (whence  the  name  liuasia),  was  invited  hither  by  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  from  him  bQglns  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  line  of  \t» 
sovereigns.  A  monument,  commemorative  of  this  event,  was  erected  here,  with  great 
pomp.  In  Sept,  1862.  In  the  9th  c.  Oleg,  the  successor  of  Rurik,  transported  the  capital 
to  ^ef;  but  bestowed  niany  privileges  and  liberties  upon  Novgorod,  and  from  that  time 
it  began  to  prosper.  The  greatness  of  Novgorod  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  princes 
of  Moscow,  and  in  1478  the  Czar  Ivan  the  Great  nearly  destroyed  the  town,  bereft  it  of 
Its  Uberties,  and  exiled  the  most  influential  citizens.  During  the  time  of  its  prosperity, 
the  town  was  called  Novgorod  the  Great;  and  bad  400,000  inhabitants,  and  extended 
its  sway  to  the  White  sea  and  the  river  Petchora.  Its  government  was  a  sort  of 
republic,  the  prince  being  less  a  sovereign  than  the  chief  commander  of  the  troops. 
Its  greatness  was  due  to  its  vast  foreign  trade  alone,  and  when  Archangel  was  opened 
for  English  trading  vessels,  but  especially  after  the  foundation  of  St.  Fetersburg,  its 
trade  fell  avrav,  and  the  town  rapidly  declined.  Of  the  existing  ancient  buildings,  the 
most  remaakable  are  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  founded  in  the  11th  c,  possessing  a  fine 
old  librarj',  as  well  as  some  remarkable  paintings  and  tombs;  and  the  KremI,  in  the 
steeple  of  which  hung  the  famous  bell  used  to  summon  the  citizens  for  the  deliberation 
of  sute  affairs.    Pop.  '93,  24,786. 

KOVOOSOD  8SJEWEB8E,  or  Novookod-Syevebsk,  a  t.  of  Russia,  In  the  province 
of  Tchemlgov,  113  m,  e.n.e.  from  Tchemlgov,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Desna,  a  branch 
of  the  Dnieper.   It  is  the  capital  of  a  district,  and  Is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 

activity.    Pop.  '89,  8005. 

HOVOBAD'-VOLTHSKI',  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  In  the  government  of  Volhynia,  M 
m.  w.n,w.  from  Jitomlr.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  circle,  and  is  situated  on  the  luuilu  of  the 
Slutcb,  a  feeder  of  the  Pripet,  and  so  of  the  Dnieper.   Pop.  14,660; 

ITOTI,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  Is  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Turin  to  Genoa,  and  is  33  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  latter  city.  It  presents  few  attractions, 
with  the  exception  of  a  numl>er  of  picturesque  old  houses.  It  carries  on  a  c(HisiderabIe 
transit  trade;  and  manufactures  silk  thread.    Pop,  11,445. 

KOTIBAZAB',  also  Jenibazah,  a  t.  of  Bosnia,  European  Turkey,  situated  on  the 

river  Rashka,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava,  130  m.  8.e.  of  BosnarSeral.    In  tiie  Sanjal 
or  district  of  Novibazar  (area,  2840  aq.  m. ;  pop.  about  150,000),  according  to  tiie  trnty 
of  Berlin,  Austria  maintains  a  milita^  force. 
irOTICE.    See  Novitiate. 

HOYIKOFF,  NraoLAi  IvANovrrcH.  1744-1818 ;  b.  Russia ;  entered  the  government 
service  at  the  age  of  18,  but  soon  retired  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  One  of  bis  first 
publications  was  Tha  Painter,  containing  satirical  sketches  of  manners  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Spectator.  This  was  followed  by  his  l^ieeimmt^a  Lexicon afRaaian 
Authors.  These  works  won  him  the  favor  of  the  Empress  Cathannen.,  andheremoved 
to  Moscow,  where  he  founded  a  tj^pographlcal  society,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  cbeap 
books.  He  organized  the  first  drculalmg  library  in  Russia,  but  was  obliged  to  le.ive 
Moscow,  as  a  supposed  adherent  of  the  French  philosophers.  He  published  1773-75  a 
CoUectiou  of  historical  materials,  called  The  Old  Ruttian  LGxrary. 

KOVITIATE,  the  time  of  probation,  as  well  as  preparatory  training,  which  in  all 
religious  orders  precedes  the  solemn  Profession.  Under  the  head  of  Monacbism 
will  be  found  the  general  principles  by  which  the  training  for  the  "religious"  life  is 
regulated.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  here,  that  the  novitiate  in  all  orders  must  continue 
(Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xxv  c.  85,  De  B^ftU.  and  Mon.)  at  least  one  year.   In  most  ordera  it  is 
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(rf  two,  and  !n  several  of  three.  Any  attempt  to  solemnize  the  profession  before  the 
oxpihitioD  of  the  noviate,  'without  a  mspensation,  ia  iavalid.  During  the  noviiiate,  the 
novices  are  immediately  subject  to  a  superior,  called  master  (or  mistress)  of  novices. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  systematic  study,  their  whole  time  beio^  devoted  to 
prayer,  and  to  ascetic  and  liturgical  training.  During  the  novitiate,  the  novice  continues 
tree  to  withdraw,  nor  is  he  or  she  admitted  to  profession  at  the  close  of  the  noviti- 
ate, except  after  proof  given  of  fitness,  and  of  |ffoper  dlspodtions  fn  the  particular 
Institute  aspired  to. 

HOTOABKHANOHBLBK'  {Kew  Archangel).   See  SiTKA. 
H0T0CHEBKA8K.    See  NoTO  Tchbbkask. 

KOTO  GSOBSIETSKI,  a  fortress  In  Russian  Poland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bug  and 
Vistula  rivers,  19  m.  n.w.  of  Warsaw.  It  was  founded  in  1800  by  Xapoleon,  who  ntve 
tlie  name  of  Hodlln,  which  was  changed  to  the  present  name  by  the  Bussians,  when 
they  gained  possession  of  it  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw  In  1881.  It  had  also  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  1813-80,  when  the  Polish  revolutionists  seized  it.  It  is  a  strongly 
fbrtifled  post,  with  an  arsenal  and  citadel  and  accommodations  for  from  80,000  to  40,000 
troops. 

KOTOOBVDOK,  t.  in  Russian  government  of  Minsk,  with  several  churches,  s  mosque, 
and  a  pop.  '91,  of  12,000.  N.  was  formerly  an  important  place,  the  ruins  of  the  for- 
tress built  here  between  1392  and  1430  by  Prince  Witowt  being  still  visible.  This  prince 
likewise  settled  here  the  captured  Tartars  whose  descendants  still  inliablt  the  town. 
In  1448  King  Caslmlr  IV.  of  Poland  established  a  parliament,  and  fft>m  1581  to  1776  the 
biennial  court  of  justice  was  held  here. 

HOTOMSKOrnC,  an  important  market-t.  of  s.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekater- 
Inoslav,  and  19  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  Samara,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper.  Extensive  fairs,  chiefly  for  the  sate  of  cattle  and  horses,  are  held  here  annu- 
ally. The  "  remoonting"  officers  attend  these  fairs  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their 
regiments  with  horses.   Tanning  and  tallow-melting  are  carried  on.   Pop.  '89,  19,106. 

NOVO  TCHEBKA8K',  a  t.  of  s.  Russia,  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  on  the  Aksai,  a  tributary  of  the  Don,  at  a  distance  of  12  m.  from  its  right  bank,  and 
about  70  m.  e.n.e.  of  Taganrog,  and  20  m.  by  rail  n.e.  of  Rostov.  The  central  adminis- 
tration of  the  territory  was  transferred  hither  from  Tcherkask  in  1805  by  count  PlatofT, 
commander-in-cblef  of  the  Cossacks,  and,  in  spite  of  its  distance  from  the  Don,  the  city 
became  a  trading  center  of  importance.  Atwut  19  m.  n.  of  the  town  by  rail  are  enor- 
mous  deposits  of  anthracite  coal.  In  1855  a  statue  was  erected  In  memory  of  count 
PlatofT,  who  achieved  an  Itlustrions  name  by  his  military  exploits  from  1770  till  1816, 
and  especially  during  the  French  invasion  in  1812.  Pop.  '91,  .H8,476;  '97,  52,005,  who 
carry  on  trade  and  manufactures,  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  fishing,  and  wine-growing. 

BOnU  OBGAKUX,  or  The  New  Instrument,  lord  Bacon's  treatise  sketching  the 
InducUve  method  of  studying  nature,  which  before  his  time  had  been  pursued  only 
occadonaliy  and  blindly— a  method  whose  introduction  divides  philosophy  into  the  old 
and  the  new.  I.  Bacon  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  surveys  the  imperfections  of  human 
knowledge.  1.  He  notes  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  all  speculation,  and  tlie 
want  of  connection  between  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  due  to  "the  perverseness  and 
Insufficiency  of  the  methods  pursued."  "If  men  had  consulted  experience  and  observa- 
tion, they  would  have  had  facts,  and  not  opinions,  to  reason  about."  The  method  then 
in  vogue  be  describes  as  "ill-suited  to  discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommodated  to 
debate."  2.  He  enumerates  the  causes  of  error,  naming  them  in  the  figurative  language 
H>  commonly  employed  by  him—4doU,  things  to  which  tlie  mind  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  bow  down;  of  these  he  shows  four  classes:  (1.)  Idols  of  the  tribe  or  of  the  race: 
causes  of  error  found  in  human  nature  in  general;  such  as  man's  propensity  to  find  in 
nature  a  greater  degree  of  order  and  regularity  than  actually  exists  Thus,  as  soon  as  men 
perceived  that  tlie  orbits  of  the  planets  were  reluming  curves,  they  assumed  them  to  be 
perfect  circles,  and  the  motion  in  thera  to  be  uniform;  and  to  tliese  false  suppositions 
the  ancient  astronomers  labored  to  reconcile  the  facts  which  they  observed.  (2.)  Idols  of 
the  den  :  causes  of  error  springing  from  individual  character,  as  if  each  person  had  his 
own  cavern  or  den.  Into  which  light  imperfectly  enters;  some  minds  being  best  fitted  to 
mark  differences,  others  resemblances,  etc,  Idols  of  the/wum.-  causes  of  error 
■rising  out  of  public  and  social  intercourse,  and  especially  out  of  Its  implement — Slan- 
guage. Men  believe  that  their  thoughts  govern  words;  while  often  their  words  govern 
Uicir  thoughts,  and  few  aKstract  terms  convey  prrcise  and  well-defined  ideas.  (4).  Idols 
of  the  theater  :  causes  of  error  arising  from  the  systems  or  doctrines  of  particular  schools, 
which  are  like  imaginary  worlds  brought  upon  the  stage,  yet  Infiucncmg  the  mind  as  if 
they  were  reaL  8.  Bacon,  pointing  out  the  circumstances  which  had  favored  these  per- 
verse methods,  (1)  notes  three  periods  of  pursuit  of  science— the  Grecian,  Roman,  and 
European— after  the  revival  of  letters:  the  first,  sliort;  the  second,  disturbed  in  its  earlier 
part  by  politics  and  war.  and,  after  the  rise  of  Christiaoitv,  by  religious  interests  and 
theolo^cal  pursuits;  the  third,  overshadowed  by  royal  and  Iiierarchical  power  enslaving 
the  romd.  In  bis  opinion  no  part  of  knowledge  could  make  much  progress  if  its  start 
was  not  made  from  facts  in  nature.  (2.)  He  shows  that  the  esdand  object  of  knowledge 
had  been  misunderstood;  that  srane  had  pursued  the  knowledge  of  words  rather  tlum  of 
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thiDgs ,  Bome,  of  objects  Imaglnanr  and  uDattaiDab1e,Tat>iiiising  to  proloiig  life  indefinitely, 
to  extinguish  disease,  and  to  rule  the  spiritual  world  by  magical  charms.  "  All  this  ia 
the  mere  boasting  of  ignorance;  for,  when  the  knowledge  of  nature  shall  be  rightly  pur- 
sued, it  win  lead  to  discoveries  that  will  as  far  excel  the  pretended  powers  of  magic,  as 
the  real  exploits  of  Csesar  and  Alexander  exceed  the  fabulous  adventures  of  Arthur  of 
Britam  or  Amadis  of  QauL"  <8.)  Reverence  for  antiquity  and  the  authority  of  great 
names  had  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  knowledge:  tlie  "older  times"  were  really 
the  young  and  inexperienced  times;  the  latest  age  is  the  oldest;  having  gathered  the 
most  of  facts  and  experiences.  (4.)  Knowledge  has  beea  greatly  hindered  by  the  fact  that 
In  general  men  have  inquired  only  into  the  causes  of  rare  and  great  phenomena,  without 
troubling  themselves  about  the  explanation  of  such  as  are  common,  and  make  a  port  of 
the  general  course  of  nature;  while  the  laws  always  in  action  are  those  which  it  is  most 
important  to  understand.  It  was  an  error  of  the  same  sort  which  had  led  men  to  delight 
in  mere  contemidation  and  to  regaid  p'fi"""^'  experiment  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
science. 

IL  The  second  book  of  the  2!bimm  Organum  treats  of  the  induction  essential  to  the  right 
Interpretation  of  nature.  1.  A  history  full  and  accurate  of  the  phenomena  concerned 
must  be  prepared — a  "natural  history."  3.  There  must  be  a  comparison  of  the  various 
facts  to  nod  out  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon — its  "  form  or  essence;"  also,  to  discover  the 
invisible  processes  and  the  invisible  structure  of  the  bodies  concerned.  8.  The  facts 
being  in  hand,  consideration  is  then  to  be  had  of  them  as  to  what  things  are  by  these 
facts  excluded  from  the  number  of  possible  causes.  After  m»ny  such  exclusions 
have  left  but  a  few  i^riaclples  common  to  every  case,  one  of  time  is  to  be  assumed  as 
the  cause,  and  the  trial  is  to  be  made  by  synthetical  reasoning  whether  it  will  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  This  process  by  exclusion — through  successive  negatives  to  the 
final  affirmative — Bacon  regarded  as  essential  to  success.  4.  This  method  of  induction 
he  declared  to  be  applicable  to  all  iuTestigatioos  where  experience  is  the  guide,  whether 
iu  the  physical  or  moral  world. 

HOWASAGAB,  or  NowAmjoouR,  a  seaport  of  India,  in  the  peninsula  of  Eattywor, 
Guzerat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nagna,  a  small  river  on  the  s,  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch, 
100  m.  W.S.W.  from  Ahmedabad,  and  in  n.  lat.  22"  27',  e.  long.  Iff  11'.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal place  of  the  district  of  Hallar,  the  greater  part  of  which  la  held  as  a  jaghirf.  by  the 
chief  of  Nowanagar,  who  bears  tlie  title  of  the  jam  of  Nowanagar,  and  Is  tributary  to 
Great  Britain.  Pop.  89.068. 

SOWELL,  Increase,  1S90-16S5 ;  b.  England  ;  having  been  chosen  an  assistant  of  the 
proposed  colony  of  Massachusetts  bay,  upon  the  formation  of  the  company  be  came  to 
this  country  with  Winthrop  in  1680.  and  became  an  elder  In  the  Rev.  John  Wilson's 
church.  He  was  commissioner  of  military  affairs  during  the  first  Pequot  war  in  16S4, 
and  secretary  of  the  colony,  1636-49. 

VOWLIV,  a  CO.  in  w.  central  South  Dakota :  unorganized ;  1220  sq.m.;  white  pop. 
•90,  149.  .        6  .         -i     -  i~i 

ICOX,  in  mythology,  daughter  of  Chaos  and  mother,  by  her  brother  Erebus,  of 
..Etlier  (the  air)  and  Efemera  (day).  She  was  also  the  mother  of  the  Fates,  of  Death, 
Dreams,  Nemesis,  Fraud,  the  Hesperides,  etc.  The  victims  sacriSced  to  her  were  a 
black  sheep  and  a  cock.  The  poets  called  her  mother  of  all  things,  and  Homer  repre- 
sents Zeus  as  standing  in  fear  of  her.  There  was  a  famous  statue  of  her  by  Rboecue  in 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  her  attributes  seem  to  have  been  blended  with  those 
of  the  moon  goddess,  she  is  represented  as  riding  in  a  chariot  with  the  constellations 
going  before  her,  and  wearing  a  starry  veil,  or  with  two  chlldreu  in  her  arms,  one  black 
representing  death,  one  white  reprusentinf^  sleep,  or  as  riding  in  a  dtmriot  drawa  bj 
bats  and  owls,  and  dressed  in  mourning,  with  a  crown  of  poppies  on  her  head. 

NOXUBEE,  a  co.  In  e.  central  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Alabama ;  Interaected  by 
the  Tombigbee  and  its  branch  the  Noxubee  rivers,  and  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  ; 
about  668  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  27,838.    Co.  seat,  Macon. 

KOTASES  (i.e.,  "drownings,"  from  Fr.,  wyer,  to  drown),  the  execution  of  political 
offenders  in  great  numbers  at  once  by  drowning  them,  one  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Frt-nch 
revolution,  practised  at  Nantes  by  Carrier,  the  deputy  of  the  convention.  See  Carribs. 
This  mode  of  execution  was  also  called,  in  cruel  sport,  vertical  deportation. 

NOTEB,  Edward  Follanbbee,  b.  Haverhill,  Mass.,  1832 ;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth coll.,  1857 :  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
fought  in  tho  union  nruiy  during  the  civil  war,  and  rose  from  the  rank  of  major  to 
that  of  brig.-gen.  After  the  war  he  became  city  solicitor  of  Cincinnati;  was  elected 
probate  judge  of  Hamilton  co.,  1866,  and  gov.  of  Ohio  on  the  repub,  ticket,  1871.  He 
was  minister  to  France,  1877-81;  became  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Cincinnati,  1889. 
He  tiled  in  1890. 

nOTES,  Ei.[,  D.D.,  1814-54,  b.  Me.  He  was  self-educated,  and  began  to  preach  in 
1834;  he  embarked  with  his  wife,  fsept.  22,  1835,  for  CalcutU,  and  settled  at  Orisso, 
Where  he  had  great  success  in  mission  work.  In  1841  he  returned  with  impaired  health, 
and  for  several  years  was  pastor  of  a  Free-will  Baptist  church  in  Boston.  He  edited 
for  10  years  the  Mormng  Star,  the  Free-will  Baptist  oj^an.  He  published  LecLum  m  tJu 
TriUha  of  the  SOU  ;  A  Hebrew  Qrammar  and  Reader. 
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VOTES,  George  Kapall,  d.d.,  179&-180S ;  b.  Mass;  graduated  at  H>irvard  college 
in  1818,  and  afterwards  at  the  Harvard  divinity  school.  In  1827  he  was  oettled  over  a 
Unitarian  church  in  Brooktield,  Mass.,  from  which  he  removed  to  a  chui-ch  in  Peters- 
ham. During  this  time  be  pursued  the  study  of  the  biblical  text  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  Hebrew  scholars  in  America.  In  1840 
be  was  appointed  Hancock  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  in  Harvard  college,  and 
Dexter  lecturer  on  biblical  literature.  He  published  in  1837  An  Amended  Version  of  the 
Book  of  Job;  A  New  Translation  of  the  H^ew  Prophets,  1883-37;  A  New  Trandation  of 
the  Prophets,  Eecletdaste*,  and  the  Caniides,  1846;  Thedogieal  Eaaays,  1856;  and  a  Tmnda- 
tion    the  Nets  TestameTii,  issued  by  the  American  Unitarian  association  in  1869. 

KOTES,  JoHH  HtTMPHRET,  b.  Vt.,  1811  ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college;  studied 
theology  at  Andover  and  New  Haven;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1833.  In  1834,' 
announcing  himself  a  Perfectionist,  his  license  to  preach  was  recalled,  and  lie  began  to 
propo^te  his  new  Tlews  in  various  periodicals.  -Koyes  publidied  several  volumes,  Uie 
most  important  of  which  are  The  Berean;  The  Second  Coming  <^  OhrM;  Saltation  from 
Bin;  Bme  Communitm;  Maie  Gontinenee  and  Scientifie  Propagation;  Hikory  of  AmeriBan 
Sotialimu.  In  1838  he  founded  a  community  of  Perfectionists  (q.v.)  at  Putney,  Vt; 
removed  in  1S47  to  Lenox,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  established  the  Oneida  Community 
(q.v.).  He  afterwards  established  nnother  brancli  at  Walllngford,  Conn.  The  Perfect- 
iontsts  uphold  the  community  of  labor  and  its  fruits,  and  maintain  the  full  equality  of 
the  sexes  tn  social  and  business  life.   He  d.  1886. 

VOTES,  'William  Ctm-ns,  ll.d.  ,  180.V64 ;  b.  Schodack,  N.  T. ;  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1827  in  Oneida  co.,  where  he  quickly  took  liigh  rank.  He  removed  to 
New  York  in  1638,  and  immediately  took  a  place  among  eminent  lawyers,  and  was  at 
one  time  engaged  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  state.  In  poliUcs  he  was  an  antlslavery 
whig.  And  on  the  organization  of  the  republican  party  became  a  member  of  it;  but 
was  drawn  into  the  futile  and  temporizing  peace  conventioa  of  1861.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  Eneland  society  the  (uiy  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  New 
York,  Dee.  25,  1864.    He  bequeathed  a  valuable  law  library  to  Hamilton  college. 

VOTOIT,  a  t.  of  France  in  the  department  of  Oise,  78  m.  o.n.e.  of  Paris  by  the  North- 
em  railway.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  in  the  Itomanesque 
style  of  ardiitecture;  an  epi^icopal  palace,  and  important  sugar,  sheet  iron,  and  chemical 
manufactures.  Pop.  '91,  6,812.  >oyon  was  a  residence  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  place 
where  Hugo  Capet  was  crowned  king  in  987.   It  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  John  CaJvin. 

VOBAB  PASEA,  b.  abu  1825;  of  an  Armenian  family  long  settled  In  I^ypt.  He 
entered  into  public  life,  and  rapidly  gained  a  European  reputation  for  ability  and 
probity.   He  was  foreign  minister,  nunister  of  justice,  and  ambassador;  represented  the 

KhtMlIve  at  the  congre^  of  Berlin,  1878;  and  was  the  originator  of  tlie  mixed  courts  for 
the  adjudication  of  causes  between  Europeans  and  Egyptians.  He  was  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  In  1867-76,  and  premier  in  1878-9,  1884-88,  and  1894-5,  resigning  because 
of  old  age  erfter  a  public  service  of  63  years. 

FU'BIA.  the  modem  appellation  of  a  country  subject  to  thekhedive  of  Egypt,  extend- 
ing from  Philae  to  the  Sennaar,  lat.  18°  s.,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Arabian  gulf, 
n.  by  Egypt,  s.  by  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  w.  by  tlio  desert.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a&dently  known  as  Etldopla.  The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Ethiopia  to  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Nile  from  MeroS  to  the  bend  of  the  river.  The  name  seems  to  nave  been  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  and  Coptic  novb,  or  gold,  a  name  still  retained  in  Wady  Kouba, 
which  extends  from  the  frontier  of  Dongola,  n.  of  the  Wady  Seboua,  above  Derri.  The 
tiact  between  Seboua  and  Assouan  is  called  the  Wady  Kenous.  Diocletian  removed 
hither  a  Libyan  tribe,  called  Kobatie,  to  the  district  above  Byenc,  to  oppose  the  Blem- 
myes,  who  inhabited  the  western  desert,  now  held  by  the  Ababdo  and  Bisharein  Arabn. 
The  dominion  of  tlio  Pbamohs,  when  most  extended,  reached  to  the  isle  of  Argo, 
the  last  place  where  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  have  been  found.  Under  these 
nitiniircha  it  was  called  Cush,  and  was  governed  hy  a  royal  scribe,  entitled  prince 
of  Cush  or  Ethiopia,  till  the  twentieth  dynasty,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  recov- 
ered by  a  series  or  native  rulers,  who  ultimately  conquered  Egypt;  and  although  driven 
back.  Anally  extended  their  rule  from  MeroC  to  Syene,  the  roost  southem  city  held  by  the 
Egyptian  monarchs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Romans.  These  Ethiopians  adopted  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Egyptians,  and  Ihc  names  of  some  of  their  monarchs  have  been  preserved. 
The  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  country  will  be  seen  under  ETniopiA,  The  modem 
Inhabitants  consist  principally  of  Arabs,  who  invaded  the  country  after  the  rise  of 
Hohnmmcd,  the  principal  tribes  being  the  Djowabere  and  El  Qharbye,  who  Inhabit 
from  Assouan  to  the  Wady  Haifa;  the  Kenoua,  Djoafere,  and  otlicrs,  a  branch  of  the 
Koreish,  who  occupied  the  land  from  Esne  to  Assouan.  By  the  aid  of  Bosnian  soldiers 
the  Djowobere  were  driven  into  Dongola  in  the  reign  of  Selim;  and  their  descendants 
still  flourish  at  Ibrim,  Assouan  and  Sai.  Lower  down  inhabit  a  race  called  the  Berbers 
or  Barabras;  s.  of  Cossier  are  the  Ababde.  From  Dongola  and  Sennaar,  a  negro  state, 
the  people  are  called  Noubas.  a  hardy  race,  differing  from  the  pure  blacks;  but  the 
country  throughout  is  inliabited  by  mixed  races  of  Arabian  and  Nigritic  blood.  Another 
tribe,  ue  Slieygya,  e.  of  Dongolon-a  fine  black  race,  addicted  to  horsemanship  and  war 
—are  still  more  interesting.  The  Ababde  Arabs  are  renowned  ns  guides  and  camel 
drivers;  the  Bisharein  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  Blemmyes,  a  tribe  liyipe 
on  flesli  and  milk,  but  without  the  oriental  jealotisy  of  the  Arabe;  the  l^ik^  ci'^^^'^^i) 
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to  be  tbe  ancient  Bojahs,  dwell  in  tlie  mountains.  Tbree  principal  languages  are  spoken 
by  these  various  tTil>e&— the  Nuba  by  the  Bertwre,  wlio  entered  from  the  s.w. ;  the 
Kungara,  a  Nigritic  dialect,  by  the  n^roea  of  Dafur;  and  the  Bisliuie,  said  to  exhibit 
Ar^  affinities.  The  inhabitants,  estimated  at  about  1,000,000,  althou^  less  in  stature 
than  tbe  Egyptians,  are  a  line  muscular  race ;  the  women  are  pleasing,  but  not  t)eautiful ; 
and  tbe  climate  is  remarkably  healthy.  In  their  political  government  tbey  were  gov- 
erned by  their  own  chiefs,  maki  or  tnaleeh*,  till  tliey  were  subdued  by  Ismael  Pasha,  in 
1820,  to  tlie  sway  of  Egypt,  and  the  civil  government  is  now  administered  by  the  Turiw. 
The  country  is  arid,  in  many  places  only  cultivable  at  the  sides  of  tbe  Nile,  and  consists 
of  granite  and  sandstone.  The  soil  raises  durra,  cotton,  and  date  palms.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Bahi'-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  and  the  Bahr-^Abiad,  or  White  Nile.  Tbe  products 
are  numerous,  comprising  maize,  dates,  tamarinds,  guma,  aloes,  civet,  musk,  wax,  myrrh, 
frankincense,  senna,  black  wool,  hides  both  of  tbe  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  their 
ivory;  oslrich  feathers,  ebony,  gold  dust,  saltpeter,  salt,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton — which 
are  carried  by  way  of  commerce  to  Egypt.  Tne  taxes  are  rated  by  the  numlwr  of  water 
wheels  for  the  irrigation  of  tlie  land.  Tliere  being  no  native  currency,  tbe  coins  of 
"Egypt  and  Europe,  especially  the  Spanish  dollar,  are  received,  but  glass  beads,  coral, 
cloth,  io6»  or  shirts,  and  cloth  {»amoor)  also  pass  as  money.  In  Kordofan  value  is  reck- 
oned by  cows.  The  most  primitive  modes  of  measurement  are  in  use,  maize  being  sold 
hy  the  naodful  {»elga),  18  of  which  go  to  a  moud;  and  cloth  being  measured  from  the 
efbow  to  the  fingers.  Polygamy  is  general,  and  a  wife  at  Kenous  is  purchased  of  her 
parents  for  30  piastres;  amongst  the  Arabs  for  6  camels,  8  of  which  are  returned  to  the 
bridegroom,  oome  of  the  tribes  are  jealous  of  their  women,  who  are  celebrated  by  trav- 
elers on  account  of  their  virtue.  In  their  costume  they  use  turbans,  Imen,  and  woolen 
garments,  and  are  armed  with  lance  and  shield,  tbe  latter  made  of  tbe  hide  of  the  hippo- 
potamus. No  looms  exist,  but  they  plait  neatly.  Their  chief  musical  instrument  is  a 
guitar  of  five  strings  with  sounding-board  of  a  gazelle's  bide.  They  aregeoerally  averse 
to  commerce,  eat  little  animal  fooo,  and  are  Mohammedans.  Their  bouses  are  low  huts 
of  mud  or  stone.  The  chief  attraction  of  this  country  to  travelers  is  the  numerous 
temples  and  other  ancient  remsiina  of  the  Egyptians,  extending  from  Philae  to  the  island 
of  Argo.  These  consist  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  in  the  isle  of  Philae,  founded  by  Nec- 
tanelm,  I.,  and  continued  by  the  Ptolemies;  tbe  temple  of  Deboud,  built  in  honor  of 
Amen  Ra,  by  Ataramen,  and  continued  by  tbe  Romans:  Tafa  or  Taphis,  the  modem 
Kalabshe,  built  by  Rameses  II.;  the  rock  temple  of  Beit  e  Welly,  recording  tbe  con- 

auests  of  the  same  monarch;  Wady  Haifa,  built  by  Osertesen  I.;  the  rock  temple  of 
l)*amboul,  built  by  Rameses  II. ;  debel  Addeh.  built  by  Horus  of  tbe  eighteenth  dynasty; 
Ibrim,  built  b^  Amenoplies  II. ;  Amada,  founded  by  Thothmes  III. ;  Ghersheh,  Seboua, 
and  Derri,  built  by  Rameses  II. ;  Dakkeh,  the  ancient  Fselcis,  built  by  Eigamenes;  and 
the  colossus  of  the  isle  of  Argo;  the  pyramids  of  MeroC  and  TanquassL— Burckhardt, 
Travels;  OliBmpoUion  le  Jenne,  LeOret  EerUea,  p.  107,  and  foil. ;  Lepeius,  B$ite,  p.  107, 
and  foil. 

NTTBLE,  a  small  inland  department  of  Chile  on  the  w.  slope  of  the  Andes,  bounded 
by  the  Andes  and  the  provinces  of  Linares,  C'oncepcion  and  Biobio;  S556  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
'&4,  1(15,529.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  prolific  parts  of  OhilL  Its  climate  is 
suited  to  grain,  fruits,  vines,  and  to  grazing  and  tbe  rearing  of  horses.  It  !a  aXso  rich  in 
gold,  sulphur,  coal  aud  other  minerals.    Capital,  Chilian. 

irO'CHA  or  NVXHA,  a  town  of  Transcaucasia,  Russia;  60  m.  n.e.  of  Elissbethpol,  an- 
nexed by  Russia  in  1819,  and  the  only  town  of  the  former  khanate  ctf  Nucha  or  Sneki,  in 
the  n.w.  of  Sbirwan.  it  Is  120  m.  e.s.e.  from  Tiflis,  and  stands  at  the  southern  base  of 
Caucasus  in  the  valley  of  the  Kish-Tshal,  an  affluent  of  the  Alasan,  which  Itself  is  a 
branch  of  the  Kur.  Pop.  25,900.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  mulberry  groves  Mid 
fruit  gardens,  extending  to  a  distance  of  several  miles.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  the 
rearing  of  sllk-wofDU,  uUc  splunlng,  and  the  manufteture  of  silken  gooda. 

AUV&OIXS,  a  CO.  in  s.  Nebraska,  ndjnining  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Little  Blue  and 
Republican  rivers  ;  STfisq.m.;  pop.  '90, 11,417,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is 
mostly  prairie,  with  little  timber.  It  produces  good  crops  of  grass,  and  is  suitable  for 
agriculture  or  grazing.   Co.  seat,  Nelson. 

■TrCIEOBBAKCEIA'TA,  or  HETEROroDA,  an  order  of  gasteropods  having  the  sexes 
distinct;  tbe  locomotive  organ  fin-like,  single,  and  ventral;  the  gills  packed  in  small 
compass  along  with  tbe  heart.  They  are  all  marine,  and  usually  swim  with  the  back 
downwards  and  the  fln-sliaped  foot  upwards.  They  adhere  to  sea-weeds  by  a  small 
sucker  placed  on  the  fin.  Some  of  them,  as  Atlanta,  have  a  shell  large  enou^  to  pro- 
tect the  body ;  some,  as  Carinaria,  have  a  small  shell  covering  Uie  glUs  and  heart  only; 
and  some,  as  Firola,  have  no  shell  at  all. 

OT'OLXVS.   See  Celxa 

VITDIBBAKCHIA'TA  (naked-gilled),  an  order  of  gasteropoda,  hermaphrodite,  destitute 
of  shell,  and  having  the  gills  exposed  on  the  surface  of  tbe  body.  The  gills  are  diffe^ 
ently  situated  in  different  genera.   The  genus  DoTi»  (q.v.)  is  an  example  of  this  order. 
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HTTB'CES,  a  river  of  Tezu,  rises  In  Edwards  ca,  and  after  a  south-easterly  coune  of 
800  flows  into  Coipos  Christl  bay,  on  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  dndning  an  area  estimated 
at  16,000  sq.  m.  •  b 

a  CO.  In  b.  Texas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  s.  of  the  Nueces  river,  drained  by 
the  Santa  Gertrudis  river  and  others;  2430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  8083,  chiefly  of  American 
birth,  loclud.  colored.   The  surface  is  nuwtlT  leveL  and  the  soil  a  rich  loam.   Co.  seat. 

Corpus  Christl. 

HVETA  8FABTA.    See  Mabgabita. 

VinvO  LKOV,  a  Mexican  state,  s.  of  th&Rio  Grande;  between  24°  and  27**  SO'  n.  lat., 
and  9HP  and  100°  40*  w.  long. ;  28,592  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (est.  1893),  294,000.  It  Is  a  prosperous 
agricultural  region  and  contains  important  mines.  The  surface  is  IrrKular  and  moun- 
tainous, and  in  the  s.  is  made  up  of  table-landB,  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Del  Tlgre  and 
other  branches  of  the  Rio  Grande,   Capital,  Monterey. 

UnSAJfCK.  The  term  nuisanoo  is  derived  from  the  French  word  nuire,  to  do  hurt 
or  to  annoy,  and  la  applied  in  English  law  iDdiscriminately  to  infringements  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  proprietary  and  personal  rights.  The  principal  classes  of  nuisances 
ue  those  which  anse  from  the  neglurent  use  and  management  of  real  properly ;  and 
from  keei^e  ferocious  animals.  Thus  a  man  may  become  responsible  for  a  N.  by 
flxing  a  spout  or  imy  projection  which  causes,  or  has  a  tendency  to  cause,  an  unnat- 
ural quantity  of  rainwater  to- descend  on  his  neighbor's  house  and  land  ;  by  erecting 
and  working  a  noisy  smith's  forge,  or  noisy  workshops,  or  an  offensively  odorous 
tallow-furnace,  smefting-house,  dye-house,  etc.,  or  burning  lime  or  bricks,  or  erect- 
ing a  glass-house  or  brew-house  bo  near  to  a  dwelling-house  that  the  smoke  and  smell 
thereof  enter  the  latter  and  render  it  unfit  for  habitation.  So  the  pollution  of  springs 
and  running  streams  may  constitute  a  N.,  for  which  the  riparian  proprietors  may 
recoror  damages.  It  is  an  old  principle  of  law  that  If  a  person  collect  ttwether  a 
crowd  of  people  to  the  annoyance  of  Ins  neighbors,  that  is  a  nuisance  for  which  he  is 
answerable.  So  the  negligent  overloading  of  the  floors  of  warehouses  and  buildings 
causing  injury  to  goods  of  tenants  below  the  floor  so  injured,  and  the  neglect  of  an 
owner  to  keep  his  houses  perpendioilar,  are  examples  of  nuisance.  So  whoever  keeps 
an  animal  accustomed  to  attack  or  bite  mankind,  with  knowledge  of  its  dangerous 
propensities,  is,  prima  facii,  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  at  tlie  suit  of  any  person 
attacked  oriniured  by  the  animal,  without  proof  of  any  negligence  or  default  in  the 
securing  or  taidn^  care  of  it.  Not  only  is  tlie  perpetrator  of  a  N.  liable  in  damages 
to  the  persons  injured  thereby,  but  he  is  also  punishable  for  a  misdemeanor.  But 
for  this  latter  purpose  the  N.  must  be  not  confined  to  individuals,  but  must  have 
within  its  range  the  community  or  vicinage  as  a  class.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
N.  be  one  positively  deleterious  to  health.  It  is  enough  if  it  offend  the  senses  or  ^s- 
turb  the  comfort  of  the  community,  or  shock  the  public  morality.  * 

HXTLLmCATIOK,  in  general,  might  be  employed  to  indicate  any  act  of  absolute 
invalidation  or  making  void,  but  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  doctrine  first  set 
forth  by  John  C.  Calhoun  in  a  paper  known  as  the  StMtth  CaroUna  BeponHtm,  which 
was  presented  by  him  in  1838  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  and  by  them  ordered 
printed.  This  doctrine  asserted  the  right  of  any  state  to  declare  the  unconstituUonality 
of  any  United  States  law,  though  it  should  have  been  passed  In  tiie  proper  manner,  have 
received  the  assent  of  the  president,  and  even  have  been  tested  as  to  its  coostitutionality 
before  the  U.S.  supreme  court.  And  it  was  further  cMmed  that  any  attempt  to  enfon» 
such  law  in  a  state  wliich  had  refused  to  acknowledge  its  force  was  such  an  unconstitu- 
tional violation  of  the  sovereign  riglits  of  that  state  as  would  justify  ber  in  at  once  leaving 
the  union.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  remarkable  assertion  of  power  was  the  existing 
system  of  tariff  laws,  which,  it  was  claimed,  bore  with  great  unftdmess  on  the  non- 
manufacturing  and  raw -material-producing  southern  states.  The  argument  was  in  great 
measure  based  on  language  used  by  Jefferson  in  drawing  up  (he  Kentucky  and  Viigiaia 
resolutions  of  in  regard  to  the  sedition  and  alien  laws.  Here  it  was  asserioi  that 

the  general  government  was  not "  the  final  or  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  itself,  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers  haviDg  no 
common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions 
as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."  These  resolutions  further  express  the  convic- 
tion that  other  states  "rcturniog  to  their  natural  rights  in  coses  not  made  federal,  will 
concur  in  declaring  such  laws  void  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take  measures  of  its 
own  in  providing  that  neither  theae  acts  nor  any  others  of  the  general  government  not 
pliunly  and  intentionally  authorized  by  the  coastitutioo,  shall  be  exercised  within  their 
respective  territories."  Senator  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to  advocate 
openly  the  destructive  doctrine  based  on  these  expressions  of  Jefferson,  and  his  speech 
on  the  subject  In  the  senate  called  forth  Webster's  famous  oration  of  Jan.  26,  1880.  Tho 
Uieory  rapidly  gainedgrouud  among  the  extreme  believers  in  state  sovereignty,  and 
towani  we  close  of  18^  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Cal- 
houn, summoned  a  ctrnvention  to  meet  at  Charleston.  This  convention  reported  for  the 
action  olt  the  legislature  an  ordnance,  declaring  that  the  existing  tariff  law  was  "  null 
and  void,  and  no  law,"  authorizing  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  refuse  payment  of  any 
taxes  under  that  law  after  Feb.  1,  1832,  and  denying  the  right  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  itwliT  This  hold  declaration  ofuida-. 
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pendence  from  the  authority  of  the  general  government  was  accompanied  by  the  threat 
that  if  any  steps  were  taken  to  enforce  the  coUeclion  of  duties,  the  state  would  be  justi. 
fled  in  retiring  from  the  union,  and  not  a  vote  was  cast  axainst  it  in  the'conventioo. 
^lien  congress  met  in  1882,  Hayne  was  goTernor  of  South  Carolina.  Calhoun  entered 
the  senate,  and  the  state  legislature  was  on  the  point  of  enacting  taws  to  carry  out  the 
nullification  ordinance.  The  danger  was  averted  partly  by  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
Clay's  compromise,  a  modification  of  the  tariff  law,  but  chiefly  by  the  firm  and  wise  action 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  then  serving  his  second  term  as  president.  Hia  orders  to  the  rev- 
enue officers  of  Charleston  showed  his  intention  to  carry  out  the  laws  and  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  general  government;  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with  or  fntimidated,  and  his  special  message  to  congress  on  the  subject  is  one  of 
the  ablest  state-papers  produced  in  the  country's  history.  The  authorship  of  the  procla- 
mation is  generally  attributed  to  Edward  Livingston,  uie  secretary  of  state.  Jackson's 
position  as  a  southern  democrat  and  as  a  military  hero  also  bad  much  weight.  Calhoun 
made  an  able  and  ingenious  speech  in  the  senate,  Feb. ,  1883,  sustaining  his  view  of  nulli- 
fication, but  the  movement  bad  lost  its  force,  and  though  there  was  for  some  yeats  a 
party  of  nulHfiers  under  Calhoun's  leadership,  that  form  of  the  doctrine  of  state  sov- 
ereignty was  no  longer  a  factor  iu  politics,  though  undoubtedly  the  forenmner  and  logi' 
cal  parent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  secession. 

inr'llA  FOKPni'IUB,  in  the  mythic  history  of  Rome,  was  the  successor  of  Romulus, 
the  founder  of  the  city.  He  was  'a  native  of  Cures  in  t^e  Sabine  country,  and  was  uni- 
versally reverenced  for  bis  wisdom  and  piety.  Unanimously  elected  king  by  the  Roman 
people,  he  soon  justified  by  his  conduct  the  wisdom  of  their  chrace.  After  dividing  the 
umtu  which  Romulus  had  conq^uered,  be  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sacred 
nymph  Egeria,  to  draw  up  religious  institutions  for  his  subjects,  and  thus  stands  out  iu 
the  prirniuTe  legend  as  the  author  of  the  Roman  ceremonial  law.  His  reign  lasted  for 
89  years,  and  was  a  golden  age  of  peace  and  happiness.  The  only  feature  in  the  myth 
•f  Numa  Pompilius  which  we  can  regard  as  probably  historical,  is  that  which  indicates 
the  infusion  of  a  Sabine  religious  element  into  Ron^an  history  at  some  remote  period. 

VmUIITIA,  the  chief  t.  of  the  Celtiberian  people  called  Arevaci  in  ancient  Spain, 
was  situated  on  the  Douro  (Durius).  iu  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Soria  in  old  Cas- 
tile. The  site  is  probably  marked  by  the  present  Puente  de  Guarray.  Numantia  is  cele- 
brated for  the  heroic  resistance  which  it  made  to  the  Romans,  from  1S3  b.c.,  when  its 
citizens  first  met  a  Roman  army  in  battle,  to  184  B.C.,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Scipio  the  younger,  after  a  siege  of  15  months,  in  the  course  of  which  famine  and  the 
sword  bad  left  alive  very  few  of  its  8000  brave  defenders.  The  besieging  force  under 
Scipio  amounted  to  60,000  men. 

VUXBEBS,  Theory  of,  the  most  subtle  and  intricate,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  extensive,  branches  of  mathematical  analysis.  It  treats  primarily  of  the  forms 
of  numbers,  and  of  the  properties  at  once  deducibie  from  these  forms;  but  its  principal 
field  is  the  theory  of  equations,  in  as  far  as  equations  are  soluble  in  whole  numbers  or 
rational  fractions,  and  more  particularly  that  branch  known  as  indeterminate  equations. 
Closely  allied  to  this  branch  are  those  problems  which  are  usually  grouped  under  the 
diophantine  analysis  (q.v.),  a  class  of  problems  alike  interesting  anddllflcult;  and  of 
which  the  following  are  examples:  1.  F^ad  the  nwmben  th«  mm  of  whow  sguaret  ahaitbea 
tquare  number;  a  condition  satisfied  by  5  and  12,  8  and  16,  0  and  40,  etc.  3.  Find  thne 
tquare  numtwa  in  arithmetical progre»8U>n;  Answer,  1,  35,  and  49;  4,  100,  196,  etc. 

fbrmg  of  numiers  &re  certain  algebraic  formulas,  which,  by  assigning  to  the  letters 
successive  numerical  values  from  0  upwards,  are  capable  of  producing  ali  numbers  with- 
out exception,  e.g.,  by  giving  to  m  the  successive  values  0,  1.  3,  8,  etc.,  in  any  of  the 
following  groups  of  formulas:  2m,  2m  1;  dm,  8m  +  1>  8>n  -f  2;  4m,  4m  -|-  1,  4m 
a,  4m  -4-  3,  we  can  produce  the  natural  series  of  numbers.  These  formulas  are  based  oa 
the  self-evident  principle,  that  the  remainder  after  division  is  less  than  the  divisor,  and 
that,  consequently,  every  number  can  be  represented  in  the  form  of  the  product  of  two 
factors  -|-  a  number  less  than  the  smaller  factor. 

By  means  of  these  formulas,  many  properties  of  numbers  can  be  demonstrated  with- 
out aifflculty.  To  give  a  few  examples.  (1.)  The  prod^ut  of  tieo  cons^uHve  nvmbert  ia 
dimmble  by  2:  Let  2m  be  one  number,  then  the  other  js  mtber  2f»  4- 1  or  2m  —  1,  and 
the  product  2ra  (2m  ±  1)  contains  2  as  a  factor,  and  is  thus  divisible  by  2.  (2.)  The 
product  of  tAree  etmaeeuHve  num&tfrs  it  ^vitibte  by  6 :  Let  8m  be  one  of  ttie  numbets  (as  in 
every  triad  of  consecutive  numbers  one  must  be  a  multiple  of  8),  then  the  others  are 
either  8f»  —  8,  8m  —  1;  8»i  —  1,  3m  +  1;  or  3m  -f  1,  8m  +  3.  In  the  first  and  third 
cases,  the  proposition  is  manifest,  as  (3m  —  3)  (8m  —  1),  and  (8m  4- 1)  (8m  -{-  3),  are  each 
divisible  by  3,  and  therefore  their  product  into  8m  is  divisible  by  6  (=  1.3.8).  In  the 
second  case  the  product  is  8m  (8/rt  —  1)  {3m  +  1).  or  8m  (9m*  —  1),  where  8  is  a  factor, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  m  (9m*  —  1)  is  divisible  by  3;  if  m  be  even,  the  thing  is 
proved;  but  if  odd,  then  m*  is  odd,  9m*  is  odd,  and  9m*  —  1  is  even;  hence,  in  this  case 
also  the  proposition  is  true.  It  can  similarly  be  proved  that  the  product  of  four  consecu- 
tive numbers  is  divisible  24  (=  1.2.a4).  of  five  consecutive  numbers  by  ISO  (=  lJi.& 
4.5),  and  so  on  generally.  These  propositionB  form  the  basis  for  proof  of  many  proper- 
ties of  numbers,  such  as  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  any  two  odd  numboa  ir 
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diTuible  by  8.  'loe  difference  between  a  number  and  its  cube  is  tlie  product  of  three 
consecutiTe  numbers,  and  is  consequently  (see  above)  always  divisible  by  6.  Any  prime 
number  which,  when  divided  by  4,  leaves  a  remainder  unity,  is  the  sum  of  iwo  square 
numbera:  thus,  41  =  25  +  16  =  5"  +  4',  288  =  169  +  64  =  18*  4-  8»,  etc. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  interesting  properties  of  numbera  which  defy 
classiflcatioD;  such  aa,  that  toe  Bomoi  the  odd  numbera  beginning  with  unity  is  a 
square  number  (the  square  of  the  number  of  terms  added).  Le.,  1  -f  8  +  6  =  9  —8*,  1 4- 
S-|-5-|-7-t-0  =  25  =  6*,  etc. ;  and,  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  natural  numbers ii 
Ihe  square  of  the  sum  of  the  numbers,  i.e.,  I'  +  a^-f-S*  =  1-4-84- 37  =  86  =  (1  +  3 
+  8)^  1'  +  3»  +  8»  X  4«  =  100  =  (1  +  2  +  8  -H)'-  etc. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  a  few  geneiiil  remarks  on  numbers  themselves.  Num- 
bers are  divided  into  prime  aad  eomponU — prime  numbers  being  those  which  contain  no 
factor  greater  than  unity;  composite  numbers  those  which  are  the  product  of  two  (not 
reckoning  unity)  or  more  factors.  The  number  of  primes  is  unlimited,  and  so  coDse- 
queotly  are  the  others.  The  product  of  any  number  consecutive  numbers  Is  even,  as 
also  are  the  squares  of  all  even  numbers;  while  the  product  of  two  odd  numbers,  or  the 
squares  of  odd  numbers,  are  odd.  Every  composite  number  can  be  put  under  the  form 
of  a  product  of  powers  of  numbers;  thus,  144  =  2*  X  8*,  or,  ^nerally,  n  =  ttpJfl.i?, 
where  a,  b,  and  e  are  prime  numbers,  and  tlie  number  of  the  divisors  of  such  a  com- 
posite number  is  equal  to  the  product  (p  +  IX?  +  IX*"  +  1).  unity  and  the  number  itself 
being  included.    In  the  case  of  144,  tlie  number  of  divisors  would  be  (4  -|-  1X8  +  1),  oi 

5  X  8,  or  15,  which  we  find  by  trial  to  be  the  case.  Perj^'ect  numbers  are  those  which 
are  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  divisors  (the  number  itself  being  of  course  excited);  thus, 

6  =  1  +  3-1-8,  a8  =  l  +  S  +  4-f7  + 14.  and  406,  are  perfec-t  numbera.  AmieabU 
wwmben  are  pairs  of  numbers,  eltlier  one  of  the  pair  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  thw 
divisoraof  the  other;  thus,  330 (~  1+2 +4  +  9  +  10+11 +  30  +  33  +  44  +  66  + 
110  =  284),  and  384  (=  1  +  8  +  4  +  71  +  143  =  330),  arv  amicable  numbers.  For  other 
series  of  numbers  see  FiouIUte  Numbers. 

The  most  ancient  writer  on  the  theory  of  numbers  was  Diophantus,  who  flourislicd 
in  the  8d  c,  and  the  subject  received  no  further  development  till  the  time  of  Vieta  and 
Fennat(the  latter  being  the  author  of  several  celebrated  theorems,  a  discussion  of  which, 
howerer.  Is  quite  unsuited  to  this  work),  who  greatly  extended  it.  Euler  next  added 
his  quota,  and  was  followed  by  Lagrange,  X^egendre,  and  Gauss,  who  in  turn  success- 
fully applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  numbers,  and  brought  the  theory  to  its  present 
state.  Cauchy,  Libri,  and  Oiii  (in  America)  have  also  devoted  themselves  to  it  with  suc- 
cess. The  cliief  authorities  down  to  the  present  centuir  are  Barlow's  Theory  of  Nvm- 
ben  (1811);  Legendre's  Essai  BurlaTheorie  desKombres  (3d  ed.,  Paris,  1830);  and  Gauss's 
JHaqaititiones  Arithmetica  (Brunswick,  1801 ;  Fr.  translation,  1807);  and  for  the  latest  dis- 
coveries, the  transactions  of  the  various  learned  societies  may  be  consulted. 

VUXBEBS,  BOOK  of  (LXX.  Arithmoi;  Heb.  Bamufftar),  the  fourth  book  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, consists  of  36  chapters,  embracing  the  history  of  the  marcli  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  desert,  together  with  the  special  laws  given  during  this  period  as  comple> 
mentuy  to  the  Sioaitic  legislation.  Beginning  with  the  census  of  the  people  (whence 
the  name  of  the  book),  ana  the  assigning  of  the  special  places  to  each  tribe  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sanctuary,  the  whole  people  is  classified,  and  Uie  tribe  of  Levi  specially  sin- 
gled out.  Ordinances  on  the  purity  to  be  maintained  in  the  camp,  the  functions  of  the 
priests,  and  a  description  of  the  passover,  follow.  The  second  portion  of  the  book 
describes  the  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  the  miraculous  sustenance 
of  the  people,  their  aissatisfaction  and  consequent  rejection,  together  with  various  special 
laws  respecting  sacrifices,  etc.,  and  the  episode  of  Korab.  The  third  part  embraces  thu 
first  ten  months  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wandering — an  epoch  hurried  over  with 
remarkable  swiftness  by  the  historian.  In  quick  succession,  the  renewed  strife  of  the 
people  with  their  leaders,  the  message  to  the  king  of  Moab,  the  death  of  Aaron,  the 
defeat  of  the  king  of  Arad,  the  punishment  of  the  people  by  serpents,  the  mart^  from 
Hot  to  Pi!*gn,  nndtbe  victorious  battle  against  the  kings  of  SIhon  and  Og,  are  recounted, 
and  the  extraordinary  episode  of  Balaam  follows.  The  further  wiles  employed  by  the 
alarmed  Moabites  and  Midinnites  to  avert  the  threatening  invasion,  ana  their  result, 
together  with  the  second  census,  are  narrated.  Moses  is  warned  of  his  death,  and  the 
vital  question  of  his  succession  is  settled.  Further  laws  and  ordinances  respecting  sacri- 
fices and  TowR,  the  conquest  of  the  Midianltes,  and  the  partiUon  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan  among  COTtam  tribes,  a  recapitulsUon  of  the  encampments  in  the  desert,  a 
detailed  specification  of  the  ntanner  in  which  the  promised  land  should  be  divided 
after  its  conquest,  and  the  final  ordinance  of  the  marriages  of  heiresses  among  their  own 
teibe  only,  so  as  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  landed  property,  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  book* 

The  book  of  Numbers  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  supposed  by  the  greater 
part  of  modern  critics  to  consist  of  several  documents  written  by  JSEnUStoand  MovMt 
respectively.    See  Genbbib,  Pkbtateuch. 

VU'XEBAIS.  the  general  name  given  to  figures  or  symbols  hy  means  of  which  nam- 
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hmong  the  Roman  eoUmia  were  Hippo  Re^ua,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rubiicatiu; 
Cirtd  (the  residence  of  the  Numiaian  kings),  afterwards  called  Coustaatina,  a  name 
still  preserved  in  ConBtantine;  Sicca,  and  Rusicada.  For  the  modern  history  of  Kumidia 
see  Algeria. 

VXrXXBlIAIICS  (Lat.  nummut  and  n-amitma,  money ;  6r.  nomimaa,  from  nomot,  law, 
a  medium  of  exchange  established  by  law),  the  science  which  treats  of  coins  and  medals. 
A  coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  of  a  fixed  weight  stamped  by  authority  of  government,  and 
employed  as  a  circulating  medium.  A  medal  is  a  piece  struck  to  commemonte  an 
event.  The  study  of  numismatics  has  an  important  bearing  on  history.  Coins  have 
been  tlic  means  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  forgotten  countries  and  cities,  their  posi- 
tion, their  chronology,  the  succession  of  their  kmgs,  their  usages — civil,  military,  and 
religious — and  the  style  of  their  art.  On  their  respective  coins  we  can  look  on  undoubt- 
edly accurate  representations  of  Mithrldates,  Julius  CsBsar,  Augustas,  Nero,  Garacalla, 
and  read  their  character  and  features. 

The  metals  which  have  geuerally  been  used  for  coinage  are  ^Id,  silver,  and  copper. 
In  each  class  is  comprised  the  alloy  occasionally  substituted  for  it,  as  clectrum  (an  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver)  for  gold,  billon  for  silver,  broozo  for  copper,  and  potin  (an  alloy  softer 
than  billon)  for  silver  and  copper.  Tlie  side  of  a  coin  which  bears  the  most  important 
device  or  inscription  is  callea  the  obverse,  the  otiier  side  therertrss.  The  words  or  letters 
on  a  coin  are  called  its  inscription;  an  iuscriptian  Burrounding  the  border  is  called  the 
legend.  When  the  lower  part  of  tlie  reverse  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  main  device, 
it  is  called  the  exergue  (dr.  ex  ergou,  without  the  work),  and  often  bears  a  secondary 
inscriptioD,  with  tlie  date  or  place  of  mintage.  The  field  is  the  space  on  the  saxtwx  of 
the  cmn  unoccupied  by  the  principal  device  or  inscription. 

The  use  of  coined  money  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  9lh  c.  B.  c.  Honey, 
hctwever,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  existed  much  earlier,  and  when  of  metal  it  passed 
by  weight,  no  piece  being  adjusted  to  any  precise  weight,  and  all  money  being  weiglied 
when  exchanged.  Early  metallic  money  was  in  the  form  of  bars,  spikes,  and  rings;  the 
ring  money  could  be  opened,  closed,  and  linked  in  a  chain  for  convenience  of  carriage. 

The  Lydians  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  used  coined  money, 
about  700  or  800  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  their  example  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  the  different  states  of  Greece,  the  earliest  Greek  coins  being  those  of  JE^jol, 
In  its  early  stages  the  process  of  coining  consisted  in  placing  a  lump  of  metal  of  a  fixed 
wcig^ht,  and  approachmg  to  a  globular  form,  over  a  die,  on  which  was  engraved  the 
religious  or  national  synibol  to  be  impressed.  A  wedge  or  punch  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  metal  was  held  steadily  with  one  hand,  and  struck  by  a  hammer  with  the  other,  tUl 
the  metal  was  sufficiently  fixed  in  the  die  to  receive  a  good  impression.  The  impression 
was  a  guarantee  of  the  weight  of  the  piece.  From  the  nature  of  the  process,  the  earliest 
coins  had  a  lumpish  appearance,  and  on  their  reverse  was  a  rou^,  irregular,  hollow 
square,  corresponding  to  a  similar  square  on  the  punch,  devised  for  tb^  purpose  of  keeping 
the  coin  steady  when  struck  by  the  coining  hammer.  The  original  coins  of  A^a  Annor 
weie  of  gold,  those  of  Greece  of  silver.  The  earliest  coins  beiar  emblems  of  a  sacred 
character,  often  embodying  some  legend  regarding  the  foundation  of  the  state,  as  the 
jAoca  or  ^al  on  the  coins  of  the  Phocians,  which  alludes  to  the  shoal  of  seals  said  to  have 
followed  the  Qeet  during  the  emigration  of  the  people.  A  very  early  double  stater  of 
Miletus,  in  loniu,  of  which  the  type  is  the  lion's  Lead,  was  derived  from  Persia  and 
Assyria,  and  associated  with  the  worshio  of  Cybele,  a  symbol  which  is  continued  in  the 
later  coinage  of  Miletus.  Types  of  this  Kind  were  saoceeded  by  portraits  of  protecting 
deities.  The  earliest  coins  of  Athens  have  tbe  owl,  as  type  of  the  goddess  Athene;  at  a 
later  period,  the  head  of  the  goddess  herself  takes  its  place,  the  owl  afterwards  le-appear- 
ing  ou  tbe  reverse.  The  punch-mark,  at  first  a  -rudely-roughed  square,  soon  assumed 
the  more  sightly  form  of  deep,  wedge-like  indents,  whicli  in  later  specimens  become 
more  regular,  till  they  form  Uiemsdvcs  into  tolerably  symmetrical  square.  In  the  next 
stage,  the  indents  become  shallower,  and  consist  of  four  squares  forming  one  large  one. 
The  surrounding  of  the  punch^mark  with  a  band  bearing  a  name,  and  Uie  introductioa 
of  a  head  in  the  center,  gradually  led  to  the  perfect  reverse.  There  is  a  remarkable 
series  of  so-called  "  encased"  coins  struck  in  Magna  Or«cia,  of  which  the  reverse  is  an 
exact  repetition  in  concave  of  the  relief  of  the  obverse.  These  coins  are  tbln,  flat,  sharp 
In  relief,  and  beautifully  executed. 

The  leading  coin  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonics  was  the  stater,  so  called  because 
founded  on  a  standard  of  weight  generally  received  before  the  introduction  of  coined 
money.  There  were  double  stoters,  and  half,  third,  and  quarter  staters,  and  the  stater 
was  equivalent  In  value  to  six  of  the  aUver  pieces  called  drachma.  The  obolos  was  one- 
sixth  of  the  drachma,  at  first  struck  in  silver,  in  later  times  in  copper. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  earliest  Greek  coins  consist  of  a  letter,  the  initial  of  the 
city  where  they  were  stnick.  The  remaining  letters,  or  a  pOTtion  of  them,  were  after- 
wards added,  the  name,  when  in  full,  being  in  the  genitive  case.  Monograms  sometimes 
occur  in  addition  to  the  name,  or  part  name,  of  the  place.  The  first  coin  bearing  the 
name  of  a  king  is  the  tetradrschm  (or  piece  of  four  drachma)  of  Alexander  I.,  of 
Hacedon. 

Among  the  early  coins  of  Asia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  stater  Daricus  or 
Daric.  named  from  Darius  Hystaspea   It  had  for  symbol  an  archer  kneeling  <»  one 
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Imee,  and  seeina  to  have  been  coined  for  the  Oreck  colonies  of  Asia  by  their  Persina 
coDquerors.  In  the  reign  of  PhUip  of  Macedoa  the  coinage  of  Greece  had  attained  ite 
fall  aevelopment,  having  a  perfect  rererse.  One  of  the  earliest  specinienB  of  the  com- 
plete coin  a  beaatiful  medal  struck  at  Syracuse,  with  tlie  head  of  ProserpiDe  accom- 
panied by  dolphine,  and  for  reverse  a  victor  in  tlie  Olympic  games  in  a  chariot  receiving 
a  wreath  from  victory — a  type  which  is  also  found  on  the  reverse  of  the  staters  of  Philip 
of  Hacedon,  known  as  Philips,  and  largely  imitated  by  other  states.  Coins  of  Alexander 
the  great  are  abundant,  many  having  been  struck  after  his  conquests  in  thcGreek  towns 
of  Asia.  A  rose  disticguishes  those  struck  at  Rhodes,  a  bee  those  struck  at  Ephesus, 
etc. ;  these  are  alt  types  generallv  accompanying  the  figure  of  Zeus  on  the  revei-se;  on 
the  obverse  is  the  head  of  Hercules,  which  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Alexander  himself.  It  would  rather  seem,  however,  that  iba  conqueror's  immediate 
BUCcesBOTB  were  the  first  who  placed  their  portrait  on  the  coins,  and  that  under  a  shallow 
pretence  of  deification,  Lyslmachus  as  a  desceudant  of  Bacchus,  and  Selcucns  of  Apollo, 
clothed  In  the  attributes  of  these  deities.  Two  most  beautiful  and  iiiiportant  series  of 
Greek  coins  are  those  of  the  Seleucidee,  in  Asia,  of  silver,  and  oF  the  Lagidfc  or  PtoI& 
mies,  in  Egypt,  of  gold. 

In  Palestine  there  is  an  intereeting  series  of  coios  founded  on  the  religious  history  of 
the  Jewldi  nation,  and  assigned  to  Simon  Maccabieus.  They  are  shekels  and  half- 
sliekela,  equivalent  to  two  atuc  drachms  and  one  drachma  respectively.  The  shekels 
bear  on  the  obverse  the  pot  of  manna,  with  thi;  inscription  "Schekel  Israel"  (the  Shekel 
of  Israel);  on  the  reverse  is  Aaron's  rod  with  three  flowers,  and  the  legend  "lerous- 
chalim  kcdoschah"  (Jerusalem  the  holy).  The  inscriptions  are  in  the  Samaritan  charac- 
ter.  The  successors  of  Simon  assumwl  the  title  of  king,  and  placed  their  portralla  oo 
the  coins,  with  inscriptions  in  Greek  as  well  as  iu  Hebrew. 

Roman  coins  belong  to  three  diflerenl  series,  known  as  the  republican,  the  family, 
and  the  imperial. 

The  so-called  republican,  the  earliest  coinage,  began  at  an  early  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory, and  subsisted  till  about  80  b.c.  Its  standard  metal  wascopper,  or  rather  m  or  bronze, 
an  alloy  of  coppOT.  The  standard  unit  was  the  pound  weight  divided  into  twelve  otmces. 
Theiss,  as,  or  pound  of  bronze.  Is  stiid  to  have  received  astateimpress  as  early  as  the  rei^ 
of  ServiusTullius,  678  b.c.  This  gigantic  piece  was  oblong  like  a  brick,  and  stamped  with 
the  representation  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  whence  the  word  peeitnia,  from  pecut,  cattle  The 
full  pound  of  the  as  was  gradually  reduced,  always  retaining  the  twelve  (nominally) 
uncial  subdivisions,  till  its  actual  weight  came  to  be  no  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  an  onnce. 
About  the  time  when  the  as  had  diminished  to  nine  ounces,  Uie  square  form  was 
exchanged  for  the  circular.  This  large  copper  coin,  called  the  "as  grave,"  was  not 
struck  with  ttie  punch,  but  cast,  and  exhibited  on  the  obverse  the  Janus  bifrons;  and  on 
the  reverse,  the  prow  of  a  ship,  with  tlie  numeral  I.  Of  the  fractions  of  iiie  as,  the  wx 
tans,  or  the  sixth  part,  generally  bears  the  head  .of  Mercury,  and  the  uncia,  or  ounce 
piece,  that  of  Minerva;  these  pieces  being  further  distinguished  by  dots  or  knobs,  one  for 
each  ounce.  There  were  circular  pieces  as  high  as  the  decuBsis.  or  piece  of  twelve  asses, 
presenting  a  brad  of  Roma  (or  Minerva),  but  none  are  known  to  have  been  coined  till 
the  weight  of  the  as  bad  diminished  to  four  ounces.  The  Roman  uncial  comage  extended 
to  the  other  states  of  Italy,  where  a  variety  of  types  were  introduced,  including  mytho- 
logical lieads  and  animals.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  as  was  virtually  superseded 
by  the  sestertius,  called  by  numismatists  the  first  bronze,  about  the  size  of  our  penny, 
which  was  at  first  of  the  value  of  two  and  a  half,  afterwards  four  asses.  The  sestertius 
derived  its  value  from  the  silver  denarius,  of  which  it  was  the  fourth.  The  half  of  the 
sestertius  was  the  dupondius  (known  as  tlie  second  bronze),  and  the  half  of  the  dupon- 
dius  was  called  the  assariiim,  an  old  name  of  the  as.  The  assarium  is  known  to  numis- 
matists aa  the  third  bronze. 

Silver  was  first  coined  at  Rome  about  281  b.c.,  the  standard  being  fotmded  on  the 
Greek  drachflta,  then  equivalent  in  value  to  ten  asses;  the  new  coin  was  therefore  called 
a  denarius,  or  piece  of  ten  aases.  The  earliest  silver  coined  at  Rome  has  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Roma  (differing  from  Minerva  by  having  wings  attached  to  the  helmet);  on 
the  reverse  is  a  quadriga  or  biga,  or  the  Dioscuri.  Among  various  other  types  which 
occur  in  the  silver  of  the  Italian  towns  subject  to  Rome  are  the  horee's  head,  and  gal- 
loping horse,  both  very  beautiful.  During  the  social  war,  the  revolted  states  coined 
money  independently  of  Rome,  and  used  various  devioB  to  distinguish  It  as  Italian  and 
not  Soman  money. 

The  earliest  gold  coins  seem  to  have  been  issued  about  90  B.C.,  and  consisted  of  the 
ecnipulum.  equivalent  to  20  sestertii,  and  the  double  and  treble  scrupulum.  These 
pieces  bear  the  head  of  mars  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  an  eagle  standing  on  a 
thunderbolt,  with  the  inscription  "Roma"  on  the  exergue.  The  large  early  republican 
coins  were  cast,  not  struck. 

The  family  coins  beffin  about  170  B.C.,  and  about  80  B.C.  they  entirely  supersede  the 
coins  first  described.   Those  families  who  successively  held  offices  connected  with  the 

Imblle  mint  acquired  the  right  first  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the  money,  afterwards  to 
ntroduce  symbols  of  eventa  In  their  own  family  history.  These  types  gradually  super- 
Beded  the  natural  ones;  the  portrait  of  an  ancestor  follt>wod:  and  tJien  the  portrait  of  a 
living  dtizen,  Julius  CieaaT. 
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TTnder  the  empire,  the  copper  aestertiuB,  which  had  displaced  the  as,  continued  the 
nonetary  atandard.  A  m^nmcent  series  exists  of  the  flret  hronzes  of  the  emperors  from 
Augustus  to  Gallienus.  While  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  emperors  to  coin  gold  and 
sUver,  copper  could  onl^  be  coined  aenatm  eontuUo,  which  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
was  expressed  on  the  coins  by  the  letters  S.C.,  or  £X  S.C.  The  obveiBe  of  the  imperial 
coins  bears  the  portraits  of  the  succeBsive  emperors,  sometimes  of  the  empress  or  other 
members  of  the  imperial  family;  and  the  reverse  lepresentB  some  even^  mllituy  or 
social,  of  Uie  emperor's  reign,  sometimes  allegorized.  The  emperor's  name  and  title  are 
inscribed  on  the  obverse,  and  sometimes  partly  continued  on  the  reverse;  the  inscription 
on  the  reverse  generally  relates  to  the  subject  delineated;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
3d.  c.,  the  exergue  of  tne  reverse  is  occupied  by  the  name  of  the  town  where  the  coia  is 
struck.  Ttie  coins  of  Augustus  and  those  of  Livia,  Anlonia,  and  Agrippina  the  Elder 
have  much  artisUc  merit.  The  woricmanship  of  Nero's  sestertii  is  very  beautiful.  The 
coins  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Judea.  Tlie  colosseuA 
appears  on  a  sestertius  of  Vespasian.  The  coins  of  Trajan  are  noted  for  their  architec- 
tural types.  Hadrian's  coins  commemorate  his  journeys.  The  coins  and  medals  of 
Antonine,  Karcus  Aurelius,  and  the  two  Faustinte  are  well  executed;  as  are  also  those 
of  Commodus,  of  whom  a  remarkable  medallion  relates  to  the  conquest  of  Britain. 
There  is  a  rapid  falling  off  in  design  after  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  base  silver  comes 
extensively  into  use  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  Gallienus  introduced  the  practice  of 
coining  moner  of  copper  wa^ed  with  silver. 

Tlw  colonial  and  provincial  money  of  tliis  period  was  very  inferior  to  that  ctrined  in 
Rome.  In  the  coins  ot  the  provinces  which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  Greek  empire, 
the  obvow  bears  the  emperor's  head  and  the  reverse  generally  the  chief  temple  of  the 

fods  in  the  city  of  coinage;  the  inscriptions  are  in  Greek.  In  the  imperial  coins  ot 
.lexandria  appear  such  characteristic  devices  as  the  heads  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  Isls,  and 
Canopus,  the  sphinx,  the  serpent,  the  lotus,  and  the  wheat-ear.  Colonial  coins  were  at 
first  distinguished  by  a  team  of  oxeo,  ^terwards  by  banners,  the  number  of  wliich 
indicated  the  number  of  legions  from  which  the  colony  bad  been  drawn. 

After  the  time  of  Galnenus,  the  colonial  money  and  the  Greek  imperial  money, 
except  that  of  Alexandria,  ceased,  and  much  of  the  Roman  coinage  was  executed  in  the 

Srovmces,-the  name  of  the  town  of  issue  appearing  on  the  exergue.  Diocletian  intro- 
uced  a  new  piece  of  money,  called  the  foUis,  whicli  became  the  chief  coin  of  the  lower 
empire.  The  first  bronze  has  disappeared  after  Gallienus,  and  the  second  disappears 
after  Diocletian,  the  third  bronze  diminishing  to  J)f  of  an  ounce.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  under  Constantine,  a  few  Christian  tvpes  are  introduced.  The 
third  bronze  of  that  emperor  has  the  Labarum  (q.v.),  with  the  monogram  IHS.  Large 
medaUlons,  called  contm'niati,  encircled  with  a  ueep  groove,  belong  to  this  period,  and 
seem  to  have  been  prizes  for  distribution  at  the  public  games.  Pa^  types  recur  on  the 
coins  of  Julian;  and  after  bis  time  the  third  bronze  disappears. 

The  money  of  the  Byzantine  empire  forms  a  link  between  the  subject  of  ancient  and 
that  of  modem  coins.  The  portrait  of  the  emperor  on  the  obverse  is,  after  the  10th  c, 
supported  by  some  protecting  saint.  The  reverse  has  at  first  such  typtes  as  Victory  with 
a  cross,  afterwards  a  representation  of  the  Saviour  or  the  Virgin;  in  some  instances,  ttie 
Virgin  supporting  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  Latin  Is  gradually  superseded  by  Greek 
in  the  inscriptions,  and  wholly  disappears  by  the  time  of  Alexius  L  The  chief  gold 
piece  was  the  solidus  or  nomisma,  which  was  long  famed  in  commerce  for  its  purity, 
and  circulated  largely  in  the  west  as  well  as  the  east  of  Europe. 

Of  the  coins  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  important  la  the  silver  dealer  or  penny, 
derived  from  the  Latin  denarius.  Its  half  was  the  obole,  first  of  nlver,  afterwards  of 
billOD.  Coins  of  this  description  were  issued  in  the  German  empire,  France,  Eneland, 
and  the  Scandinavian  states,  and  in  many  cases  by  ecclesiastical  princes  and  feudal  lords 
as  well  as  sovereigns.  The  obverse  of  the  regal  coin  of  the  early  middle  ues  is  generally 
the  bust  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  reverse  a  Greek  cross,  accomMnied  by  uie  royal  name 
or  titie,  and  tlie  i>lace  of  mintage  or  the  moneyer  (see  Mint).  The  arms  of  the  country 
were  introduced  in  the  18th  c,  in  conjunction  with  the  cross,  and  afterwards  supersedm 
it.  In  the  18th  and  14th  centuries,  coins  iKgan  to  be  issued  by  free  imperial  cities  or 
corporations  of  towns;  and  there  prevailed  extensively  throughout  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  a  thin  piece  called  a  bracteate,  in  relief  on  one  side,  and  hollow  on  the 
other,  often  not  bearing  a  single  letter,  and  rarely  a  full  inscription.  Down  to  the  14th 
c,  the  relief  of  the  medinval  coins  Is  very  Inconsiderable,  the  pieoea  tUn,  and  the  art 
poor. 

Britain  received  the  Roman  money  on  its  subjugation.  Constantine  seema  to  have 
had  a  mint  in  London,  and  tlie  Roman  currency  continued  to  clraalate  fen:  a  time 
after  the  departure  of  the  conquerors.  The  first  independent  coinage,  however,  diows 
hardly  atrace  of  the  influence  of  Rome;  it  consists  of  two  small  coins,  called  the  skeatta 
and  styca,  the  former  of  silver,  the  latter  of  copper.  Both  seem  to  belong  solely  to  tiie 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria;  they  are  without  inscriptions;  a  bird,  a  rode  profile 
and  several  unintelligible  symbols  ap'pear  on  them,  and  their  art  is  of  the  most  debased 
kind.  In  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  neptarchy  silver  pennies  wen  cmned,  first  intended 
to  be  of  a  pound  weight;  on  the  msappearance  of  skeatta  and  styca,  they  form, 
with  tM  occanonal  addlU(m  of  half-penmea,  the  sole  cuixency  of  En^ud  down  to  the 
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reiga  of  Edward  m.  The  pennies  of  the  taeptarchj  bear  the  name  of  the  king  or  of  the 
moneyor;  a  cross  sometimes  appears  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  in  later 
times  a  rode  head  of  the  king  or  queen.  The  pennies  of  the  Saxon  and  Banish  sols 
monarchs  of  England  haTe  a  somewhat  dmilar  cmracter.  Alfred's  earlier  coins  have  a 
grotesque-looking  portnut,  and  on  the  reverse  a  monogram  of  London;  in  his  later  ccdns 
the  head  disappears,  and  a  cross  and  circle  take  its  place.  A  cross  Tariously  ornamented 
with  three  pellets  in  each  angle  continues  to  be  the  usual  reverse  of  the  Saxon,  Norman, 
and  Plantagenet  coins.  The  coins  of  Edward  IIL  are  a  great  artistic  advance  on  those 
that  preceded  Uiem.  The  silver  coinnge  of  that  king  consisted  not  only  of  pennies,  half- 
pennies, and  farthings,  but  also  of  groats  and  half-groats.  The  obverse  of  the  groat 
bears  a  conventional  crowned  head  within  a  flowerra  circle  of  nine  arches,  the  words 
" Dei  Qratia"  and  the  title  "Rex  Francis"  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  legend. 
The  reverse  has  the  motto  "  Posui  Deum  ad]utorem  meum,"  which  continued  on  the 
coinage  till  the  time  of  Edward  V.  But  the  great  ntmusmatic  feature  of  Edward  III.'s 
reign  is  the  issue  of  gold  nobles,  worth  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  The  obverse  of 
those  beautiful  coins  represent  the  king  in  a  ship,  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  in  his  left 
a  shield  with  the  quartered  arms  of  Frauce  and  England.  The  reverse  is  a  rich  cross 
flory  within  a  circle  of  eight  arches,  and  a  lion  under  a  crown  in  each  angle  of  the  cross, 
the  l^nd  being  "  IhesoB  autem  tran^ens  per  medium  Ulomm  ibat"  Half  and  quarter 
nobles  were  also  coined.  The  noble  having  increased  in  value,  a  coin  called  an  angel, 
of  the  former  value  of  a  noble,  was  Issued  by  Henry  VL  and  Edward  IT.  The  obTerse 
represented  St  Hichael  transfliing  a  dragon*  the  rercrse  a  ship,  with  a  cross  for  the 
mast 

As  we  approach  the  period  of  the  Beformation,  the  coinage  gradually  becomes  more 
ornate.  The  nobles  coined  by  Edward  IV.,  after  the  value  of  that  coin  had  been  fixed 
at  10  shillings,  were  called  rials  (a  name  derived  from  a  French  coin),  and  the  double 
rial  or  sovereign  was  first  coined  by  Henry  VII.  The  obverse  has  the  Idng  on  his  throne 
with  scepter  and  orb,  and  on  the  reverse.in  the  center  of  a  heraldic  full-blown  rose,  is  a  shield 
with  the  arms  of  France  and  England.  The  testoon,  or  shilling,  valued  at  twelve  pence, 
also  first  appeared  in  this  reign,  with  the  royal  profile  crowned  on  the  obverse,  and  the 
royal  arms  quartered  by  the  cross  on  the  reverse.  A  ^reat  debasement  of  the  coinage  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  The  reverse  of  the  farthings  of  that  monarch  Dears  a 
portcullis,  that  of  uie  shillings  a  rose  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  of  the  sovereigns,  the  • 
royal  arms  supported  by  a  lion  and  dragon.  A  noble  was  coined  with  St.  George  and 
the  dragon  on  t2ie  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  ship  with  three  crosses  for  masts,  and  a 
rose  on  the  center  mast  On  the  coins  of  Henry  VlII.  the  title  "  HibemitB  Rex  "  first 
appeared,  formewkings  having  only  styled  themselves  "Dominus  Hibendee,"  Ireland 
not  bdng  accounted  a  kingdom.  Under  Edward  VX.  the  silver  coins  called  crowns  and 
half-crowns  appear,  having  for  device  the  king  crowned  on  horseback  tn  the  armor  of 
the  period.  They  derived  their  name  from  coins  circulating  on  the  continent,  whidb  had 
for  device  a  crown.  The  royal  arms  in  an  oval  shield  without  the  cross  are  introduced 
as  the  reveise  of  the  shilling.  From  this  period  there  is  a  very  obvious  decline  in  the 
artistic  feeling  of  the  English  coins.  On  some  of  the  shillings  of  ]^ury,  her  bust  and 
that  of  Philip  face  each  other,  the  insignia  of  Spain  and  Enghmd  impaled  occupying  the 
Teverse;  afterwards  the  king's  head  occupies  one  side  of  the  coin,  and  the  queen^  the 
other.  Half  sovereigns,  or  rials,  and  angels  were  coined  of  the  old  type  of  X^ward  IV 
The  great  event  in  the  coinage  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  the  temporary  introduction  ol 
the  mil]  and  screw,  instead  of  the  hammer  and  punch,  producing  coins  of  a  more  regular 
and  workmanlike  appearance.  The  proflle  bust  of  James  I.,  crowned  and  in  armor, 
appears  on  his  shillings  and  smaller  pieces;  on  his  crowns  and  half-crowns  he  is  repre- 
sented on  hotKeback;  on  the  reverse  are  the  quartered  arms  of  tiie  three  kingdoms  (the 
harp  of  Ireland  appearing  for  the  first  time  on  the  coinage),  with  the  motto  "  Que  Deus 
cotgunxit  nemo  separet.  Copper  farthing,  with  crown,  scepter,  and  sword  on  the 
obvene,  and  a  harp  on  the  reverse,  were  coined  for  England  as  well  as  Ireland,  the  first 
copper  money  issued  in  England  since  the  styca.  Private  tokens  of  copper,  issued  by 
tradesmen  and  others,  had,  however,  been  in  circulation  before,  and  came  again  into  use 
to  a  laige  extent  at  a  later  period.  Charles  I.  coined  ten  and  twenty  shilling  pieces  of 
diver,  the  former  a  very  noble  coin,  with  a  representation  of  the  king  on  horseback,  A 
crown,  struck  at  Oxford,  bears  on  the  obverse  the  king  on  horseback,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  town,  and  on  the  reverse  the  heads  of  tiie  Oxford  declaration.  The  guinea, 
first  coined  In  this  relgo,  was  so  called  from  the  metal  being  procured  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea;  its  original  value  wae  but  twenty  shillings. 

The  coins  of  the  Commonwealth  exhibit  a  sbield  with  the  cross  of  St  Oeorge  sur> 
rounded  by  a  palm  and  olive  branch,  and  have  for  lef^nd  "  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land." On  the  reverse  are  two  shields  accoll6e,  with  the  cross  of  St.  (George  and  the 
harp  of  Ireland,  and  the  motto  "  God  with  us."  Coins  far  superior  in  character  were 
executed  by  Cromwell,  with  his  laureated  bust  and  title  as  protector,  and  on  the  reveise 
a  miwned  shield  quartering  the  cross  of  St  Geoige,  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  harp,  with 
the  protector's  paternal  arms  In  surtout;  but  few  of  these  were  issued,  lii  the  early 
eoluB  of  Charles  IL,  that  monarch  Is  crowned,  and  in  the  dress  of  the  time;  in  his  later 
money  he  fa  in  conventiimalized  Boman  drapery,  with  the  head  turned  to  the  left,  and 
from  that  Ume  It  has  been  the  practice  to  torn  every  king's  head  the  reverse  way  from 
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that  of  Us  prodecesaor.  Hie  four  BhleldB  on  the  reverse  are  disposed  In  the  fonn  alt  a 
cross  (on  airansement  which  continued  till  the  reign  of  George  II.),  and  on  the  edge  o( 
the  crowns  and  half-crowns  is  the  legend  "Decus  tutamen."  Charles  II.  issued  s 
copper  coinage  of  half-pennies  and  farthing;  on  the  former  appears  the  device  ot 
Britannia,  taken  from  the  Roman  coins  relating  to  Britain.  Pennies  were  not  cdoed 
till  Gkorge  IIL's  reign.  The  coins  of  William  and  Mary  have  the  profiles  of  tiie  king 
and  queen  one  over  the  other,  and  the  shields  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  the  form  ot  a 
cross  on  the  reverse,-  with  Nassau  la  the  center.  The  coinage  of  William  alone,  after 
the  death  of  Mary,  is  of  somewhat  improved  design,  sir  Isaac  Newton  being  then  mus- 
ter of  the  mint  little  change  in  the  general  design  of  the  coin  occurs  in  the  reigns 
of  Anne  and  Qeorge  I.  On  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  Hanovenan 
arms  are  placed  in  the  fourth  shield,  and  George  IV.  substituted  a  quartered  shield  with 
Nassau  en  surtout  for  the  four  shields  on  tlie  reverse  of  his  gold  coins.  During  tlie 
greater  part  of  George  IXL's  reign  the  coinage  was  utterly  neglected,  and  the  silver 
pieces  in  circulation  were  worn  perfectly  smooth.  When  coins  were  at  last  issued, 
the  Roman  conventionalism  of  the  previous  reigns  gave  way  to  a  now  fashionable  Greek 
conventionalism.  The  quartered  shield  supplantra  the  four  shields,  and  on  the  revene 
of  the  crown  appeared  a  Grecianized  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  George  IV. 's  boat 
k  taken  from  Chantrey's  statue;  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  united  under  a  crown, 
appear  on  the  revLTse  of  his  shilling.  Silver  groats  were  issued  in  the  reign  of  Will- 
lam  IV.  The  ensigns  of  Hanover  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign; 
the  reverse  of  the  shilling  is  even  poorer  than  that  of  George  IV.,  the  words  "  One 
shilliog"  occupy  the  field,  surrounded  by  an  oak  branch  and  a  laurel  branch;  silver 
t^ces  of  three  pc-nce  have  been  introduced.  But  the  priocip^  monetary  event  la  the 
issue  of  the  silver  florin,  in  value  equivalent  to  two  killings,  looked  m  as  a  step 
towards  the  institution  of  a  decimal  coinage.  It  represents  the  head  of  the  queen  crowned 
with  the  legend  in  old  ED^Iiah  character,  and  for  reverae  the  four  shields  are  odc9 
more  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

No  native  Scottish  coinage  existed  earlier  than  the  11th  century.  Coins  are  extaat 
of  Somerled,  prince  of  the  Isles  of  that  century,  and  of  Alexander  L  of  the  century 
followhig.  The  silver  pennies  of  William  the  lion,  and  Alexander  II.  and  III.,  are 
like  contemporary  English  money,  but  ruder,  and  bear  the  names  of  the  moneyers  and 

5 lace  of  mintage,  generally  Edinburgh,  Perth,  or  Berwick.  The  profiles  on  the  cdnsof 
ohn  Baliol,  Robert  Bruce,  and  David  II.  are  attempts  at  portraiture.  A  remai^aUe 
gold  piece,  first  coined  by  Robert  11.,  Is  the  St.  Andrew,  with  the  arms  of  Sco^ 
land  on  the  obverse,  and  bt.  Andrew  on  hte  cross  on  the  reverse.  In  the  four  suc- 
ceeding reigns  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  rapidly  decreased,  and  <coina  of  billon,  or 
base  metal,  were  issued,  nominally  pennies,  but  three  and  a  half  of  which  eventually 
passed  for  a  silver  penny.  The  evil  increased,  and  baser  and  baser  alloy  was  used. 
Qroata  of  Ullon,  known  as  plackg  and  half-placks,  were  coined  hy  James  IIL  James 
IV. 's  coins  have  a  characteristic  portnut,  and  a  good  de^  of  artistic  feeling.  James 
III.  and  IV.  issued  well  executed  gold  pieces,  called  unicorns  and  riders,  the  type  of 
the  one  being  tlie  unicorn,  of  the  other  the  king  on  horseback.  A  still  more  beautiful 
coin  was  the  gold  bonnet  piece  of  James  V.,  so  called  from  the  cap  in  ^e  king's  portrait. 
Ot  Mary  there  are  a  great  variety  of  interesting  pieces.  Tlie  portrait  is  sometimes 
crowned,  sometimes  uncrowned ;  and  on  the  coin  issued  soon  after  Francis's  death,  has 
a  widow's  cap  and  high-frilled  dress.  The  types  in  James  VI. 's  reign  are  also  very 
various.  On  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  the  relative  value  of  English  atid 
Scottish  coins  was  declared  to  be  as  13  to  1.  The  coins  afterwards  Issued  from  the 
Scottish  mint  diilered  from  the  Englkh,  chiefly  in  having  ScoUand  in  Ihe  first  quarter 
in  the  royal  shield.  The  last  Scottish  gold  coinage  consisted  of  pistoles  and  half-pistoles 
of  Darien  gold,  about  the  size  of  a  guinea  and  half-guinea,  struck  by  William  in. ;  the 
pistole  distinguished  by  a  rising  sun  under  the  bust  of  the  king. 

The  coina^  of  Ireland  Ls  scanty  and  uninteresting  compared  with  that  of  Scotland 
The  coins  of  English  monarchs  struck  in  Dublin  resemble  much  those  current  in  Eng 
land.   Henry  VIIL  first  placed  a  harp  on  the  Irish  coins. 

In  France,  the  earliest  coins  are  those  of  the  Merovinriao  kings,  rude  imitations  of  the 
late  Roman  and  ear^y  Byzantine  money,  and  mostly  of  gold.  Under  the  Carloviiogian 
dynasty,  dcniers  and  oboles  are  the  prevailing  coinage,  remarkably  rude  In  fyibiic  with- 
out portrait,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  king  and  place  of  mintage.  Some  coins  of 
Charlemagne,  struck  at  Rome,  are  of  better  workmanship.  They  contain  one  letter  of 
"Roma"  at  each  extremity  of  the  cross,  with  the  legend  "Carolua  IP."  The  coinage 
improved  under  the  Capetian  kings;  the  fleur-de-lis  appears  in  addition  to  the  cross. 
In  the  13th  c.  gold  pieces  were  issued,  and  in  the  time  of  Philip  VL  both  the  design 
and  the  execution  of  the  coins  are  beautiful.  The  coins  of  Louis  XII.  are  the  first  that 
bear  the  royal  portrait  The  modem  coinage  may  be  said  to  b^n  under  Henry  II., 
whose  portrait  is  good.  The  seignorial  coins  of  France  in  the  middle  ages  are  <n  con* 
eiderable  importance,  and  the  medals  of  Louis  XrV*aud  Napoleon  I.  are  much  more 
interesting  than  the  modem  coins. 

The  medittval  coinaee  of  Italy  is  of  great  interest.  The  money  of  the  Lombard  kings 
of  Italy  and  dukes  of  Benevento,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greek  emperors.  Them 
Is  «.  beautiful  series  of  gold  and  silver  pieces  belonging  to  Venice,  bearing  the  names  <rf 
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the  doges,  and  faaTioff  generally  for  type  the  doge  receiving  the  gonfalon,  or  standard  of 
9t.  Mark.  The  gold  norios  of  Florence,  with  the  lily  for  device,  are  no  leas  celebrated, 
and  were  imitated  hy  other  states.  Florence  hod  also  a  remarkable  series  of  medals, 
with  admirable  portraits  of  persons  of  note.  The  coins  of  the  popes,  from  Hadrian  I. 
down  to  the  14lh  c,  bear  the  name  of  the  pope  and  emperor  of  the  west;  those  of  later 
date  are  beautiful  in  execution,  and  have  seated  portrails  of  the  pontiffs,  with  the  cross- 
keys  and  miter  for  reverse.  A  remarkable  series  of  medals  commemorates  the  chief 
events  of  each  reign,  one  of  which,  struck  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  has 
for  type  an  angel  slaying  the  Huguenots,  and  the  inscription  "  Ugonottorum  straees." 
The  coins  of  the  Norman  princes  of  Naples  struck  in  Sicily,  have  the  legends  parUy  or 
wholly  in  Arabic   Malta  Las  a  series,  with  the  arms  and  effigies  of  the  grand-masters. 

The  mediseval  money  of  Germany  comprises  coins  of  the  emperors,  the  electors,  the 
smaller  princes,  the  religious  houses,  and  the  towns.  The  imperial  series  is  extensive 
and  very  interesting,  though,  till  near  the  close  of  the  middle  a^es,  it  is  rather  backward 
in  its  art.  About  the  reformation  period,  however,  there  are  vigorous  portraits  both  on 
its  current  coins  and  on  the  medals,  and  those  double-dollars  which  are  virtually  medals. 
The  coins  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  with  their  portraits  are  equally  remarkable.  The 
coins  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mainz,  and  Treves  form  a  very  interesting 
series,  the  first  more  especially,  with  a  representation  of  the  cathedral. 

The  coins  of  the  Low  Countries  resemble  those  of  France  and  Oermany.  The  Dutch 
medals  are  of  interest,  more  especially  those  struck  in  commemoration  oi  events  in  the 
war  with  Spain. 

The  coins  of  the  Swiss  cautoue  and  towns  during  the  early  period  of  Swiss  independ- 
ence bore  the  heraldic  shield  of  each,  drawn  with  vigorous  grotesqueness.  There  are 
also  pieces  struck  by  ecclesiastical  lords,  and  by  different  families  who  iiad  a  right  of 
coinwe. 

The  coins  of  Spain  begin  with  those  of  the  Gothic  princes,  which  are  chiefly  of  gold, 
and  on  the  model  of  the  trientes  and  semisses  of  the  lower  empire.  Some  of  the  early 
pieces  have  a  rude  head  of  the  monarch  on  one  side,  and  of  the  emperor  on  the  other. 
Afterwards,  the  obverse  bears  the  profile  of  the  monarch,  and  the  reverse  a  cross  of  some 
description,  with  the  name  of  the  place  of  mintage,  and  the  word  "Pius"  for  legend.  Id 
later  times,  there  are  two  interesting  scries  of  coins  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 
and  to  the  Idngdom  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

The  coinages  of  Norway  and  Sweden  at  first  resembled  the  British,  and  afterwards 
the  German  type.  From  the  10th  to  the  14th  c,  bracteates  were  issued  by  the  ecclesiaa- 
Ucs.  The  coinage  of  Hungary  begins  in  the  11th  c,  and  has  the  portraits  of  the  mou- 
ticha.  The  Russian  coinage  Is  Byzantine  in  character,  and  rude  in  its  art.  The  earliest 
pieces  are  the  silver  darga  of  the  14th  c,  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  representations  of  the 
prince  on  horseback,  and  various  legendary  subjects.  Peter  the  Great  introduced  the 
Usual  European  type.  There  is  an  important  series  of  bronze  coins  of  the  crusaders, 
beginning  with  Tancred,  and  coming  down  to  th;^  end  of  the  15th  c,  including  money 
of  the  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  and  other  princes  established  in  the  east. 

In  India,  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Bactria,  tbe  remotest  of  the  dynasties  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  Alexander's  empire,  has  only  l)ecome  known  through  their  recently  dis* 
covered  coins.  There  are  early  rude  Hindu  coins  of  the  Gupta  line,  with  figures  of  the 
Brahmanic  divinities  of  a  type  still  in  use. 

Of  the  coins  of  tlie  Mohammedan  princes,  the  oldest  gold  pieces  are  the  bilingual 
coins  of  cities  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  of  the  middle  of  the  7th  c.  (a.h.  78,  barbarous 
imitations  of  the  latest  Bvzantine  money  of  Alexandria.  Most  of  the  Mobammedan 
coins  are  covered  exclusively  by  inscriptions  expressive  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  Mohamm^an  faith.  For  some  centuries,  no  sovereign  except  the  caliph  was  tulowed 
to  inscribe  his  name  on  the  coin.  Large  gold  coins  oigreat  purity  wer;  issued  by  the 
Moslem  kings  of  Granada  in  Spain. 

The  high  prices  given  for  ancient  coins  have  led  to  numerous  forgeries  from  the  ISth 
c  downward.   Against  such  imitations,  collectors  require  to  be  on  their  guard. 

The  history  or  American  numismatics  ia,  of  course,  a  comparatively  short  one,  but 
not  devoid  of  interest.  The  first  coinage  on  American  soil  is  believed  to  have  been  that 
of  the  Virginia  Company  in  the  Bermudas  in  1612.  The  coin  then  struck  was  of  brass, 
with  the  figure  of  a  wild  hog  on  the  obverse,  accompanied  by  the  legend,  Sommer 
Islaod,"  ttie  early  name  of  the  Bermudas  (q.v.).  The  reverse  showed  a  sliip  firings 
cannon.  Of  the  colonies,  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  coin  money.  An  act  of  the 
general  court  established  a  mint  at  Boston  in  1652,  and  the  first  coins  there  struck  were 
Slver  pieces  of  the  respective  value  of  one  shilling,  sixpence,  and  threepence.  These 
bore  no  marks  other  than  the  Roman  numeral  indicating  their  value.  In  the  same  year 
a  new  die  was  made,  and  a  second  series,  with  the  inscription  "  Maasachusetta"  on  the 
obverse,  with  the  figure  of  a  tree,  and  on  the  reverse  the  words  "  New  England"  and 
the  date.  In  1663  a  twopenny  piece  was  added.  This  coinage  is  now  known  as  the 
**  pine-tree"  coinaee.   These  dies  were  used  steadily  for  thirty-five  years. 

Under  William  and  Mary,  coins  for  use  in  Massachusetts  and  the  CaroUnas  were  pre* 
pared  in  England,  showing  on  the  reverse  respectively.  "  God  Preserve  New  England," 
and  "God  Preserve  Carolina  and  the  Lords  Pn>prietors,"  accompanied  by  the  date; 
and  on  the  obvene  the  figure  of  an  dephant.  Shillings,  sixpences,  and  fooipenny  pieces 
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of  sUrer  were  also  Btruek  in  Englaiid  for  the  colmy  of  HaryUnd,  Bhowlng  the  bat  of 
Lord  Baltimore  ;  and  a  copper  naif  penny.  At  the  time  when  William  Wood,  made 
famous  through  the  attacks  upon  him  by  Dean  Swift  (q.v.),  received  from  Oeoi^  L  the 
right  of  coining  in  Ireland,  a  similar  privilege  was  accorded  him  in  the  Ameri^m  colo- 
nles ;  but  the  people  rejected  his  money,  which  was  of  ^th  metal  or  pinchbeck.  All 
through  the  colonial  period  not  only  English  gold  and  silver  circulated  freely,  bat  ^ 
reason  of  the  American  trade  with  the  West  Indw,  Spanish  dtdlazs  (mito)  and  miner  m- 
Ter  coins. 

During  the  revolutionary  period,  coins  were  struck  by  both  Congress  and  the  sem- 
rate  state  governments  (1778-1787).  A  mint  was  authorized  at  the  town  of  Rnpert,  VL, 
to  coin  copper  cents.  Connecticut  established  a  mint  at  New  Haven  in  the  same  year 
(1785) ;  New  Jers^  authorized  two  mints,  one  near  Morristown,  and  the  other  at  Kliza- 
beth  {Vmy :  and  Massachusetts  created  a  mint  at  Dedham  (1786).  All  these  minta  con- 
Ihied  themaelTea  to  the  pomlactton  of  copper  oilns— chiefly  cents  and  half  cei^.  The 
New  ^van  mint  coined  also  a  large  number  of  copper  cents  for  the  Contbwntal  Con- 
gress in  1787.  These  show  on  one  ^de  IS  linked  drcles,  and  a  small  circle  In  the  middle 
surrounded  bv  the  words  "  United  States,"  and  containing  the  legend,  "  We  Are  One." 
1^  other  side  bore  the  figure  of  a  sun-dial,  the  word  J^igio,  the  date,  and  the  Iraend, 
"ADnd  Your  Business." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  which  fort»lds  to  the  states  the  right 
to  coin  money,  the  decimal  system  of  ocdnage  was  adopted  (1792),  of  wliich  the  history 
fa  concisely  given  In  the  arttele  Usttbd  btatbb.  The  first  gold  coins  were  the  eagle, 
the  half  eagle,  and  the  quarter  eagle.  In  1849  the  double  e^le  and  the  gold  dollar  were 
flrst  coined,  and  in  1873  the  three^ollar  gold-piece.  The  suver  dollar  of  1792  wdghed 
416  grs.  In  1887  this  weight  was  reduced  to  412}  grs.  In  1878  a  "  trade  dollar"  of  420 
grs.  of  silver  was  coined,  though  not  a  legal  tender.  The  old  silver  dollar  had  the  seat- 
ed figure  of  Liberty  on  one  side  and  the  eagle  on  the  other.  In  1884  a  new  die  was 
adopted,  bearing,  instead  of  the  seated  figure,  a  head. 

The  earliest  copper  coins  of  the  United  States  were  a  cent  and  a  half  cent,  the  former 
containing  261  grs.,  and  the  latter  182  grs.  In  1857  these  clum^  ooHna  were  dbcon- 
^lusd,  and  a  cent  containing  88  per  cent,  of  copper  and  12  per  cent  of  nickel,  and  weigh- 
ing 73  grains,  was  substituted.  In  1804  a  bronze  cent  was  substituted,  containing  95  per 
cent,  of  copper  and  B  per  cent,  of  tin  and  zinc,  and  weighing  48  grs.  In  this  year  the 
two-cent  piece  was  flrst  coined,  weighing  96  grs.,  and  In  1866  a  three-cent  piece  of  cop- 
per and  nickel.  In  1866  appeared  the  five-cent  piece  of  copper  and  nlckeL  The  so- 
called  "  eagle  cent."  bearing  tlie  figure  of  an  eagle  in  fiigbt,  was  coined  from  1856- 
18S8.  Large  numbers  of  "  tokens"  and  medals  appeared  during  the  civil  war  (1881-tt9, 
most  of  them  beiiw  of  copper  and  of  no  intrinsio  Interest,  "lliey  generally  bear  some 
patriotic  motto»  wnh  an  appropriate  device,  such  as  a  soldier  and  a  sailor  clasj^g 
bands  ;  a  flag  ;  a  liberty  cap,  etc.  Of  a  dlilerent  nature,  and  more  interesting,  are  the 
small  gold  pieces  struck  by  private  Individuals  la  Callfoniia  in  the  days  of  the  early  gold 
discoveries,  and  iotended  to  supply  the  lack  of  coined  money.  Ther  passed  current  as 
twenty-flve  cent  pieces,  and  are  the  smallest  gold  coins  ever  used  In  tnis  country.  There 
are  two  varieties,  one  round,  and  one  octagonal  In  shape. 

The  latest  issue  from  the  U.  8.  Mint  is  the  series  of  small  silver  coins  of  January. 
1889.  These  are  half  dollars,  quarters,  and  dimes.  The  half  dollars  and  quarters  have 
on  the  face  a  head  of  Liberty,  with  the  motto  "  In  God  We  Trast,"  thirteen  stars,  and 
thedate.  On  the  back  appears  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  with  themotto,  "  B  Plnri- 
bus  Unum."  The  dime  now  has  for  the  face  the  same  head  as  the  half  dollar  and 
qoarter  dollar,  except  that  in  place  of  the  stars  there  is  the  Inscription,  "  United  States 
of  America."  The  motto,  "In  God  We  Tnut,"  Is  now  omitted  from  flie  dime;  Tbe 
reverse  of  ibe  dime  Is  the  same  as  before. 

Among  the  best  works  on  nnnUamatics  are  EckbeL  Doetrina  l/vmeruM  VUervtn 

Sienna.  171^-^ ;  Hennin.  Manud  d«  Kumiamatique  AneUnne  (Paris.  168()) ;  Chasset, 
aiuBmch  der  alien  NumitrneUik  (Lelpsic,  1852-68) ;  Leake,  Numimaia  BeUmiea  (Lon* 
don,  1854)  ;  Ruding's  Annalt  of  the  Coinage  of  Oreat  Britain  (London,  1840)  ;  Patrit^'s 
}t6eorda  of  the  Coinage  of  Scotland  (1877) ;  Leblanc,  TraUS  BMorique  de»  Jfennow*  tU 
France  (Paris,  1690) :  Cappe.  Die  M&nzen  der  Beutechen  Eaut/r  (1850)  ;  Harsden, 
Numismata  Orientalia  lUustrata  (London,  1823-26) ;  Boutkovskl.  DieUonnaire  JVumu- 
matigue  (LeIp.,  1877) ;  Stevenson,  Dictiona/ry  of  Soman  Cbjnt  (1889) ;  Loabat.  Jfiidaflw 
Biatorg  ofths  United  Statet}  McSheny,  Mtitmal  Medak  ef  th»  VitUed  BkUm ;  Prima, 
Ooitu,  Medals,  and  SeaU. 

OTKITOS,  See  BomrLTTB. 

VTTK'IIULXTX  IDCEBTOHX,  an  important  member  of  the  IQddle  Eocene  pwlod,  oon- 
^ting  of  a  limestone  composed  of  nummulites  held  together  by  a  matrix  fcvmed  of  the 
conumnuted  particles  of  their  shells,  and  of  smaller  foramlnlfera.  It  forms  Immense 
masses  of  tbe  strata  which  are  raised  up  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps  and  Himalayss,  and 
may  be  traced  as  a  tooad  band  often  1800  m  in  breadth,  and  frequently  of  enormous 
thickness  ftam  tbe  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa,  throuidi  we^em  A8ia>  to 
nnthem  India  and  China.   It  is  known  also  to  coTsr  vast  areas  In  North  America. 
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JfUMMULITEB,  or  NtnanJUNA.  (Or.  monejr-fossil),  a  genus  of  forail  fonuntnefera, 
the  BhellB  of  wbicli  form  immense  masses  of  rock  of  ^ceae  age.  See  Nuhmuuts 
L1HE8TOKK.  Upwards  of  60  species  have  been  described.  They  are  circular  bodies  of  a 
lentictilar  shape,  Taryiog  in  magnitude  from  the  mereat  point  to  the  size  of  a  crown- 
piece.  The  sheU  is  composed  01  a  series  of  small  chambers  arranged  in  a  concentric 
manner.  The  ^owth  of  the  shell  does  not  take  place  only  around  the  circumference, 
but  each  whorl  invests  idl  the  preceding  whorla,  so  as  to  fonnanew  layer  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  disk,  thus  adding  to  the  thickness  as  well  as  the  breadth,  and  giving  the 
fossil  its  lenticular  form.  A  ima  iaterveniug  space  separates  each  layer  from  the  one 
which  it  covers,  and  this  space  at  the  margin  swells  out  to  form  the  chamber.  All  the 
internal  cavities.  bowevOT,  seem  to  have  been  occupied  with  the  living  sarcode,  and  an 
intimate  connection  was  nutintuned  between  ibem  by  means  of  innumerable  parallel 
tubuli,  which  everywhere  pass  from  one  surface  to  another,  and  which  permitted  the 
passage  of  the  sarcode  as  freely  as  do  the  minute  pores  or  foramina  of  the  living  forami- 
nifera.    See  illus.,  TebtiabyFehioo,  vol.  XIV.  fig.  12. 

The  name  is  given  to  them  from  theur  resemblfuice  to  coins.  Za  Egypt,  where  the 
whole  of  the  Mokkadam  mountains,  from  the  stone  of  which  the  pyramias  were  built, 
Is  formed  of  tbem,  they  are  called  by  the  natives  "  Pharaoh's  Pence. 

WUV,  a  member  of  a  religious  order  of  women.  The  etymology  of  this  name  Is  a 
subject  of  some  controversy,  but  there  seems  everv  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  from  a 
Coptic  or  £gn)tian  root,  wnich  signifies  "  virgin.'*  It  is  found  in  use  as  a  Latin  word  as 
early  as  the  time  of  St  Jerome  (Ja^.  to  Euataehius,  p.  22,  c.  6).  The  general  character- 
istics of  the  religious  orders  will  be  found  under  the  head  Konachish  (q.v.),  and  under 
those  of  the  several  orders.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  specify  a  few  particulars 
peculiar  to  the  religious  orders  of  females.  Of  these  the  most  striking  perhaps  is  the 
Btriclnesa  in  the  regularly  authorized  orders  of  nuns  of  the  "cloister,"  or  inclosure, 
which  no  extern  is  ever  permitted  to  enter,  and  beyond  which  the  nuns  are  never  por- 
nitted  to  pass,  without  express  leave  of  the  bishop;  The  superiors  of  convents  of  nuns 
are  called  by  the  names  abbess,  prioress,  and.  in  general,  moUier  superior.  They  are, 
ordinarily  speaking,  elected  by  chapters  of  their  own  body,  with  the  approval  of  the 
liishop,  unless  the  convent  'be  one  of  the  class  called  exempt  houses,  which  are  immedi- 
ately subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  The  ceremony  of  the  solemn  blesdng  or 
inauguration  of  the  abbess  Is  reserved  to  the  bishop,  or  to  a  priest  delegated  by  the 
bishop.  The  authority  of  the  abbess  over  her  nuns  is  very  comprehensive,  but  a  precise 
line  IS  drawn  between  her  powers  and  those  of  the  priestly  office,  from  which  she  is 
strictly  debarred.  The  name  of  nun  is  given  in  general  to  the  sisters  of  all  religious 
congregations  of  females  who  live  in  retirement  and  are  bound  rule;  but  It  is  prim^ 
dve^  and  properly  applicable  only  to  slaters  of  the  relt^ous  orders  strictly  so  called. 

See  AfONACHISH. 

WVC  Snai'TIS,  the  name  given  to  the  canticle  of  Simeon  (Luke  U.,  29-83),  which 
forms  part  of  the  compline  office  of  the  Roman  breviary,  and  is  retained  in  the  evening 
service  of  tHb  Anglican  church  when  It  follows  the  second  lesson.  On  the  great  festivuB 
in  Lent,  the  music  of  this  canticle  is  especially  grand  and  imposing. 

HURCIO  (Ital.  n-unzio,  Lat  nuneiiu,  a  messenger),  the  name  given  to  the  superior 
grade  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  pope  to  foreign  courts,  who  are  all  called  by  the 
general  name  of  Legate  (q.  v.).  A  nuncio  is  an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  an  emperor 
or  king.  The  ambassador  to  a  republic,  or  to  Uie  court  of  a  minor  sovereign,  is  oolled 
Ikteenttncio. 

VXTHBATOK,  a  small  market-t.  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  18  m. 
n.  e.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  contains  a  small  parish  church  in  GK)thic,  and  its  free 
grammar  school  was  founded  by  Edward  YI.  In  1553.  Worsted  and  cotton  goods  are 
manufactured.    Pop.  11,300. 

JSXrkEZ,  Alvajs  (Cabeza  de  Yaoa),  1490-1500;  b.  Spain,  second  in  command  to 
Pamfllo  de  Narvaez  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Florida  In  1528.  After  the  latter 
Tas  lost  while  attempting  to  make  his  vray  to  Mexico,  Nufiez,  with  a  few  other  aor- 
vivors  of  Hxe  expedition,  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  continent  at  some  point  w.  of  the 
Uissisdppi  river,  and  went  n.  w.  to  a  country  supposed  to  have  been  what  is  now  New 
Mexico.  The  party  had  endured  great  hardship  on  the  journey,  but  were  well  cared 
for  by  friendly  Indians,  among  wliom  they  passed  eight  months.  They  then  went  on 
towaras  the  s.  w.,  and  after  terrible  suffering,  only  Nuflcz  and  three  companions  sur- 
vived to  arrive  at  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  Pacific.  This  was  in  1536,  eight  years 
after  the  shipwreck  of  Narvaez.  Nufiez  went  back  to  Spain,  but  in  1540  staricd  for  La 
Plata,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  governor.  His  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  be 
landed  in  Paraguay,  which  he  at  once,  began  to  explore,  passing  down  the  La  Plata 
through  the  country  of  the  Ouaranis,  to  Asuncion,  which  he  made  his  headquarters.  He 
conquered  several  Indian  tribes,  but  was  at  one  time  defeated,  and  soon  afterward  ■ 
on  the  accusations  of  Domingo  de  Irala,  his  second  in  command,  he  was  sent  to  Bpain 
for  trial,  found  guilty,  and  banished  to  Africa.  Recalled  by  the  king  at  the  end  of 
^ght  years,  ho  was  nuide  Judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Seville,  and  continued  in  that 
office  tilt  his  death.  Tfie  Shipwnekt  cf  Altar  Ifuflet,  with  ths  OommctUariea^  Alvar 
Jfiatac,  written  by  his  secretary,  Fernandez,  appmred  at  Valladolid  in  1641   Bjb  sttny 
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it  found  In  an  abridged  form  In  Hakluyt's  Voyoffa^  and  an  English  tranalatlon  d  tba 
whole  was  published  by  Buckingham  Smith  at  Washington  in  1652. 

KDHEZ  DE  ABCE,  Oaspab,  the  so-called  "  Tennyson  of  Spain,"  Is  a  dramatist  sod 
brie  poet,  bom  at  valladoUd,  Aug.  4, 1834.  He  studied  at  Toledo,  where  he  recdred 
tbe  degree  of  doctor  of  ithUow^ihy.  Among  his  comedlea  nay  be  mentioned  Com  m 
SmpeHt  un  Marido  ;  iVt  tatUo  ni  tan  poco ;  Dixurtot  Uidoa  atUt  la  Real  Aeademia  B^xAola. 
Other  dramas  are  El  Haz  de  Leiia;  Las  Mvjeret  del  EvoMgrHo,  etc.,  besides  numerous  lyric 
poems,  which  have  gained  for  him  his  pseudonym.  He  was  elected  to  the  cortes  in 
1885,  and  to  the  Spanish  academy  in  1876;  became  minister  of  colonial  affairs  in  168^ 
and  subsequently  minister  of  commerce  and  agrlcuUnre:  and  was  accorded  a  national 
ovation  in  1894. 

VnXA&HX,  the  name  of  certain  structures,  of  cooical  shape,  in  the  island  of  Sardlola, 
rising  80  or  40  ft.  above  the  ground,  with  two  or  three  stories  of  domed  chambers  cod- 
nected  by  a  spiral  staircase.  Some  are  raised  on  basements  of  masonry  or  platforms  of 
earth.  They  are  made  of  granite  limestone,  basalt,  porphyry,  sandstone,  aad  schist. 
Their  entrances  are  small  and  low,  and  wlien  they^  have  chambers  of  two  stories,  Uie 
upper  chamber  is  reached  by  ttie  spiral  staircase,  which  has  loopholes  to  admit  tin 
Ught.  The  tops  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  terrace.  Although  8,000  of  them  exist, 
none  are  perfect  Their  masonry  is  irregular,  but  not  polygonal,  aud  resembles  tbe 
style  of  work  called  Asiatic.  Like  theround  towers  of  Ireland,  and  other  uniDscriU-d 
monuments,  their  object  and  antiquity  are  enveloped  in  much  doubt.  They  liave  been 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Pelasgi,  the  Phenicians,  or  Cartha^nians,  and  to  have 
been  ancient  sepulchres,  71mU  or  DatdaUa,  constracted  in  heroic  timea.  Bkeletons,  and 
other  funeral  paraphernalia,  have  been  found  in  them.  They  have  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  "Burgtu"  or  "Duns"  on  the  northern  shores  of  Mwtland,  of 
which  the  Burgh  of  Housa,  in  Shetland,  is  perhaps  the  best  example.— De  la  Mar- 
mora, VoyoM  m  Bardaiffw,  torn,  ii.;  Petit  Radel,  Muraghet  (Paris.  1626^);  Mic&li, 
AtU.  Pop.  lUU.  H  pp.  48;  Dennis,  Gitiet  and  Om.  <^  Struria.  ii,  pp.  161. 

lUBXDDZV.  See  Nodhbddin-Hahkodd, 

HmXKBKBS,  ot  NObnbebo  (NortmbergOf  ybriea)^  a  forUfled  of  the  Bavarian 
province  of  middle  Franconia,  situated  In  48°  28'  n.  lat.,  and  11^  6'^e.  long.  Pop  'SO, 
142,404;  *e5,  162,380.  Nuremberg  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  cities 
of  Q«rmany,  on  account  of  the  nimierous  remains  of  medieval  architecture  which  it 
presents  in  its  picturesque  streets,  with  their  gabled  houses,  stone  balconies,  and  quaint 
carvings.  Its  double  lines  of  fortified  walls,  separated  from  each  other  by  public  walks 
and  gardens,  and  guarded  by  large  round  towers,  together  with  the  nnmeroos  bridges 
which  span  the  Pegnitz,  on  whose  banks  tbe  city  Is  built,  give  it  distinctive  f eatnres  fit 
Its  own.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  its  ntmierous  public  buUdlngs  are  the  old 
palace  or  castle,  commanding,  from  Its  high  position,  a  glorious  view  of  the  surroundii^ 
country,  and  interestine  for  its  antiquity,  and  for  Its  gallery  of  paintings,  rich  in  gems 
of  early  German  art;  the  town-hall,  which  ranks  amongst  the  noblest  of  its  kind  in 
Germany,  and  Is  adorned  with  works  of  Albert  Diirer,  and  Gabriel  Weyhar;  the  noble 
Gothic  fountain  opposite  the  cathedral  by  Schonhofer,  with  its  numerous  groups  of 
figures,  beautlftdly  restored  In  modem  times;  and  manv  other  fountains  deserving 
notice.  Of  the  numerous  churches  of  Xurembera,  the  following  are  the  mc»t  remark- 
able; St.  Lawrence,  built  between  1274-1477,  with  its  beautiful  painted  glass  windows, 
its  noble  towers  and  doorway,  and  the  celebrated  stone  pyx,  completed  in  16X30,  by  Adam 
Kraft,  after  five  years'  assiduous  labor;  and  the  exquisite  wood  carvings  of  velt  Stoss; 
St.  Sebald's,  with  its  numerous  fine  glass-paintings  and  frescoes  by  Peter  Yisscher  and 
other  German  masters;  the  cathedral,  or  Our  I^y's,  built  In  1681,  similarly  enriched. 
Nuremberg  is  well  provided  with  educational  establishments,  and,  besides  two  gymna- 
sia and  polytechnic  and  industrial  institutions,  has  good  schools  of  art,  normal  and 
other  training  colleges,  a  public  library  of  80,000  vols.,  galleries  of  art  collections, 
mtiseums,  etc. ;  while  the  numerous  institutions  of  benevolence  are  liberally  endowed 
and  well  maintiOned.  Although  the  glory  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Nuremberg  may 
be  said  to  have  been  long  extinct,  its  nome  trade,  which  Is  stiil  of  considerable  import- 
ance, includes  the  specialties  of  metal,  wood,  and  bone  carvings,  and  children's  toys 
and  dolls,  which  find  a  ready  sale  In  every  part  of  Europe,  and  are  largely  exported  to 
America  and  the  east.  In  addition  to  its  own  industrial  commerce.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a 
large  transfer  and  exchange  business,  which  owes  much  of  Its  importance  to  the  facilities 
of  intercommunication  afforded  by  the  network  of  rallwi^  lines  with  which  the  city 
is  connected,  and  by  the  Ludwig  canal,  which  joins  the  Danube  with  the  Main  and 
Rhine.   See  ARcorrEcruRE  (illus.);  Bavaria. 

Vurembere  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  free  imperial  city  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V., 
in  1^19,  previous  to  whicli  time,  Henry  IV.  had  ennobled  38  of  the  principal  bureher 
famillM,  who  forthwith  arrogated  to  themselves  supreme  power  over  the  Nurembeig 
territory.  In  the  18th  c,  we  find  it  underthe  title  of  a  burg-graviate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hohenzollera  family,  who,  in  1417,  ceded  for  a  sum  of  money  all  their  territorial  and 
manorial  rights  to  the  magistracy  of  the  city.  This  measure  put  a  stop  to  the  feuds 
which  had  hitherto  ngedbetween  the  burg-grafs  and  the  municipality,  and  for  a  Una 
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Niuemberg  contiDaeu  to  grow  rich  with  the  fruits  of  tiie  great  taitemal  trade  which  it 
had  long  maiDtained  between  the  traders  of  the  east  and  the  other  European  marts  of 
commerce.  The  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  opening  new 
dumnels  of  communicution  between  Asia  and  Europe,  deprivea  Nuremberg  of  its 
ancient  monopoly.  The  thirty  years'  war  completed  the  decay  of  the  cily,  which  suf- 
fered severely  from  both  parlies  in  turn.  The  ancient  reputation  of  Nuremberg  as  a 
wealthy  and  loyal  city  of  Germany  secured  to  it,  however,  special  consideration;  and  in 
1808  when  the  imperial  commissioners  reorganized  some  of  the  dismemt)ered  parts  of 
the  old  empire,  it  was  allowed  to  retain  its  independence,  with  a  territory  of  483  sq.m., 
containing  40,000  inhabitants,  and  drawing  a  revenue  of  800,000  guldens;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disputes  in  which  the  free  cltv  become  Involved  with  the  king  of  Prus- 
shi,  who  had  some  hereditary  claim  on  the  ancfeot  burg  graviate,  Nuremtwrg,  sJarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  still  greater  embarrassments,  entered  into  tliB  Rhenish  confederation,  and 
as  me  result  of  this  alliance,  was  transferred,  in  1806,  with  the  surrender  of  its  entire 
domain  and  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  to  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

mntEXBEIlO,  Diets  of,  152^23,  important  church  councils  of  the  reformation. 
After  the  invasion  of  Hungary  by  Soiimaa  the  Turk  the  emperor  Charles  V.  conveneil  a 
diet  at  Nuremberg,  Mar.  22,  1533,  to  concert  measures  agunst  the  Turks,  and  settle 
internal  religioas  (Ufficulties.  Tlie  emperor  wrote  to  pope  Adrian  VI.,  urging  him  to 
confirm  the  decisions  of  the  diet,  and  to  use  his  money  to  destroy  the  heresy  of  Luther. 
Pope  Adrian  sent  hischam'jcrlain  with  a  brief  to  tlie  elector  of  Saxony,  requesting  him  in 
the  next  diet  "to  protect  and  maiuluin  the  dignity  aod  majesty  of  the  apostolic  see,  and 
with  it  the  peace  of  Christendom,"  as  bis  ancestors  had  done.  Frederick  replied  that 
while  he  chiefly  sought  the  glory  of  God  and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  Luther  and  his 
followers  must  be  met  with  reason,  not  force.  The  pope  then  represented  to  Francis 
Ghieregati,  his  legate  at  Nuremberg,  that  Lutiier  and  his  adherents  were  not  only  heretics, 
but  dangerous  to  the  state,  and  therefore  must  be  suppressed.  In  another  brief  to  the 
electcH'  he  charged  him  with  being  the  friend  of  heretics.  He  also  forbid  his  protecting 
Luther  under  penalty  of  eccl^astical  and  civil  punishment.  At  the  diet  which  con- 
vened Dec.  18,  1622,  Hans  von  Plaunitz,  a  friend  of  Luther,  represented  Frederick. 
Chieregati,  the  pope's  legate,  presented  a  papal  brief  to  the  diet  demanding  that  the 
Lutheran  preachers  should  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome  to  be  judged.  This  the  diet 
refused,  and  made  a  vigorous  reply  to  the  brief.  Appearing  again  in  1523  before  the 
diet  the  legate  demanded  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  of  the  diet  of  Worms  against 
Luther's  heresy,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  the  bad  state  of  the  church  was  due  to 
the  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  clergy,  and  also  to  the  bad  example  at  sofaie  of  the  popes. 
The  pope  also  confessed  freely  the  need  of  reformadoD  in  the  church,  and  promised  to 
do  all  in  liis  power  for  its  improvement.  Both  parties  were  displeased  with  these  state- 
ments of  the  legate;  the  papal,  because  the  pope  confessed  the  evil  condition  of  the 
church,  and  censured  bis  predecessors;  the  reformers,  ridicuUng  the  promise  of  the 
pope  to  introduce  reforms.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  state  to  prepare  a  reply 
to  the  legate;  and  this  favored  the  Protestant  principles,  declaring  that  the  abuses  of  the 
Roman  court,  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  the  violation  of  the  concordats,  etc.,  bad  been 
fully  shown  by  Luther,  making  in  all  81  different  counts.  The  reply  also  demanded  that 
a  free  council  should  be  held  at  some  city  of  Qermaay,  en^Ojging  that  Luther  and  bis 
adherents  should  not  make  disturbance  by  preaching  or  wnting.  The  legate,  in  rcph', 
insisted  on  the  execution  of  tlie  terms  of  the  edict  of  the  diet  of  "Worms.  Philip  von 
Feilitzsch,  the  envoy  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  protKited  against  the  agreement  that 
Luther  and  his  followers  should  publisli  nothing  until  the  meeting  of  the  council.  Luther 
also  wrote  to  the  elector  Fre<lcrick.  claiming  the  same  freedom  to  d^end  himself  ^t 
the  oi^iosite  party  had  to  attack  him;  that  the  stipulation  not  to  publidi  until  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  could  not  apply  to  the  publishing  of  the  Bible  or  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  as  the  word  of  God  could  not  be  bound.  The  acta  of  Uie  diet  disappointed 
the  pope ;  the  emperor  disreganlcd  his  appeals,  becaiue  of  his  interference  in  the  aflaira 
of  France,  and  Adrian  died  of  grief. 

The  condition  of  things  in  Germany  and  the  change  in  the  papal  see  led  to  another 
diet  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  11,  1523.  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Carapeg^o  was  the  legate  of  the 
new  pope,  Ciement  VIL  The  diet  was  opened  Jan.  14,  1524.  The  majority  showed 
Itself  opposed  to  the  pope.  They  discussed  the  necessity  of  furnishing  assistance  to  the 
king  of  Huugaiy,  of  contributing  to  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  of  removing  the  seat 
of  government  from  Nuremberg  to  Esslingen.  This  displeased  the  emperor  as  well  as  the 
pope,  and  Haoart,  in  behalf  of  the  emperor,  and  Campeggio  for  the  pope,  demande<l  the 
dissolution  of  the  diet.  Campeg^o  showed  the  danger  to  the  empire  in  any  departure 
from  the  ancient  faith;  the  states  referred  liim  to  the  grievances  complained  of  in  a  for- 
mer diet.  The  legate  replied  that  the  pope  had  received  no  official  communication  of 
those  grievances,  and  insisted  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  edict  of  Worms.  Frederick's 
representative  declared  that  he  had  received  no  official  communication  of  the  edict  of 
Worms;  that  the  late  diet  had  not  forbidden  evangelical  preaching,  and  that  its  deciuons 
could  not  be  set  aside  without  discussion.  The  diet  dissolved  April  18.  The  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Essiingen,  aid  was  granted  lo  the  king  of  Hungary  and  for 
uie  war  against  the  Turks,  The  states  decided  nl.<)o.  that  the  pope  ^ould,  with  the  assent 
oi  the  emperor,  cause  a  free  council  to  be  held  in  Germany  as  soon  as  poBBible,  and  that. 
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In  the  meantime,  snother  diet  at  Bpires  should  speclfv  the  grievances  of  the  intnoei 
against  the  pope,  and  decide  ou  the  manner  of  holding  tne  aforementioned  council;  until 
then  the  princes  ^ould  caief  uUj  watch  all  new  doctrines  and  books,  but  see  also  ttiat  the 
gospel  ^ould  be  freely  and  peaceAiUy  preached  and  explained,  as  generally  received  by 
the  church.  The  emperor  was  prevented  by  complications  with  France  from  muot 
impeding  the  reformation.  The  pope's  legate  sought  to  organize  a  Roman  Catholic 
league  in  opposition  to  the  evangelical  princes  and  states,  and  even  ^tempted  to  gala 
over  Melanchthon.  The  reformation  rapidly  gained  ground.  In  1542  and  1543  two  otlieT 
diets  were  lield,  but  they  were  not  verr  important.  Political  difflcuiUes  and  dissatisfac- 
tion because  the  promised  refonns  had  not  been  carried  out,  led  to  another  diet,  which 
was  held  Jan.  81,  1648,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  opposed  all  reform,  and  the  otb« 
party  acted  with  vigor.  King  Ferdinand  urged  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the 
TurKS  with  increased  energy,  of  protecting  Hungary  and  the  neighboring  regions,  and 
of  granting  aid  against  tlie  French,  who  had  invaded  the  Netherl^ds.  The  evangelical 
princes  and  states  presented  to  the  king  and  to  the  imperial  commissioners  a  list  of  their 
grievances.  They  complained  of  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  having  been  broken  by  the 
imperial  chamber  of  justice^  and  of  the  promised  reforms  not  having  been  carried  out. 
They  required  also  religious  liberty.  All  the  questions  gave  rise  to  numerous  detiates, 
which  related  mostly  to  the  political  affairs  of  the  empire.  The  proposed  council,  whicli 
was  to  be  held  at  Trent,  the  evangelical  party  refused  to  accept,  ana,  as  no  sure  guaran- 
tees of  peace  were  given  them,  they  declmed  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  diet.  The  resolutions  of  tiie  diet  were  therefore  passed  without  the  participation 
of  the  reform  party. 

VTJBSXBEBG,  Peace  of,  was  a  temporary  compromise  aiforded  In  religious  matters 
by  a  treaty  between  the  Protestant  princes  and  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  rigned  in  July, 
loS3.  Charles  agreed  to  allow  all  Protestants  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and  In  return 
the  princes  agreed  to  join  him  in  repelling  invasions  or  the  Turks,  etc.  Sec,  also, 
8CHHALKAI.D,  LsAOUB  OF,  and  RSPORUATION. 

VITBSE,  a  colloquial  name  given  to  several  species  of  sharks.  In  New  England  it 
is  used  of  the  ttmnioaus  microeephalus  ^-  in  Florida  to  the  ginf^gmottoma  etrratum;  and 
in  the  Pacific  to  the  eeatraeUm  phiUppe. 

'SVnSSt,  MiLiTABT,    See  Rbd  Cross  Societies. 

HTJXSEET,  a  garden  or  portion  of  a  garden  devoted  to  the  raising  of  young  plants,  to 
be  afterward  planted  elsewhere.  The  ripening  of  garden-seeds  for  sale  is  generally  also 
an  important  part  of  the  trade  of  the  public  nurserymati.  Many  culinary  vegetables 
mre  very  commonly  raised  from  seed  in  public  nurseries,  and  sold  as  young  plants;  the 
trouble  of  raising  them  in  small  gardens  being  found  too  great,  although,  when  there  is 
no  public  nursery  at  hand,  even  the  cott^^  gardener  may  be  compelled  to  undertake 
this  trouble  for  himself,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  young  kale,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, etc.,  in  fresh  and  healthful  condition.  Many  flowering  plants,  as  geranium, 
stock,  sweet-william,  etc.,  are  also  raised  and  sold  by  nurseirmen.  Another  great  use 
of  the  nursery  is  the  rearing  of  fruit-trees.  In  the  nursety  the  stocks  are  raised  from 
seed,  the  grait(ng  is  performed,  and  the  training  of  the  young  tree,  whether  for  stand- 
ard, espalier,  or  wall  tree,  is  begun.  As,  with  regard  to  fruit-trees,  the  selection  of 
grafts  IB  of  the  utmost  Importance,  the  reputation  of'tbe  nurseTyman  is  particularlytobe 
considered  by  the  purchaser;  nor  is  tiiere  any  trade  in  which  this  is  more  generally 
necessary,  months,  or  sometimes  years  elapsing  before  the  quality  of  the  goods  pur- 
chased can  be  experimentally  ascertained. 

KUBSia,  Trainino  of.  The  demand  for  skilled  and  well^ucated  nurses  in  our 
large  cities  and  towns  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  training  schools  where  men  and 
women  may  be  taught  the  scientiflo  management  of  invalids.  In  these  sctiools  thorough 
iDstruction  is  given  as  to  surrical  emergencies,  besides  lessons  in  tiandaging,  and  In  uie 
preparation  oi  food  for  the  sick.  In  addition  to  ciinlcal  teaching,  there  are  elementary 
courses  in  hygiene,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  which  gener- 
ally lasts  for  two  years,  diplomas  arc  given  certifying  that  the  holders  are  esperieQced 
and  competent  nurses.  In  New  York  the  employment  bureau  of  the  Young  Womea's- 
Christian  Associatioa  furnishes  trained  nurses  on  application.  There  are  schools  con- 
nected  with  the  Beilevue  Hospital  (charges,  |10  per  month,  first  year,  |16,  second  vear), 
the  Charity  Hospital  (charges,  $10  per  month,  first  year,  $15,  second  year),  and  the' New 
York  HospitaL  The  Philadelphia  schooj,  io  connection  with  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  is  doing  excellent  service.  There  are  good  Bcbools  at  Boston,  Albany, 
Kew  Haven,  and  other  cities.  The  Connecticut  soc.  for  the  tnUning  of  Durses  lias 
issued  a  serviceable  manual  on  the  science  of  nursing,  and  there  Is  a  growing  literature 
on  this  important  subject.  The  Medical  Register  publishes  lists  of  the  skilled  nurses  in 
New  York,  with  their  addresses.  The  scliools  are  careful  in  the  selection  of  their 
pupils,  and  require  recommendations  as  to  character  as  well  as  a  fair  education  in  tht 
rudimentary  branches.  There  were,  1889,  23  training  schools  for  nurses  in  the  U.  S., 
with  97  instructors,  475  pupils,  and  779  graduates.  These  numbers  are  now  much 
increased. 

inrSAIKIZS,  NossAmiANS  or  Ansonians.    See  Anbaries. 

VUT,  in  popular  language,  is  the  name  given  to  all  those  fruits  which  have  the  seed 
Indosed  In  a  bony,  woody,  or  leathery  pericarp,  not  opening  when  rket  Amongst  the 
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best  fcaowQ  and  moat  valuable  Quts  are  tlie  hazel-nut,  Brazil  nut,  walnut,  chestnut,  and 
cocoa-nut,  all  of  which  are  edible.  Other  nuts  are  used  in  medicine,  and  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  arts.  Some  of  the  edible  uuts  abound  in  a  bland  oil,  which  is  used  for 
Tarious  purposes. — In  botany  the  term  nut  (nuas)  is  used  to  designate  a  one-celled  fruit, 
with  a  hardened  peiicatp,  containing,  when  mature,  only  one  seed.  The  aehtnium 
(c(.v.)  was  by  the  older  botanists  generally  included  in  this  term.  Borne  ot  the  fruits  to 
which  it  is  popularly  applied  scarcely  receive  it  as  their  popular  designation.  The  hazel- 
nut is  an  excellent  example  of  the  true  nut  of  botanists. — The  name  nut,  without  distiuc- 
tive  prefix,  is  popularly  given  in  Britain  to  the  bazel-nut,  but  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
to  the  walnut. 

Many  outs  have  a  considerable  commercial  value,  from  their  being  favorite  articles 
of  food ;  these  are  Uie  hazel-nut  and  its  varieties,  the  bhtclc  Bpani^,  the  Barcelona,  the 
Smyma,  the  Jerusalem  filbert,  and  the  common  filbert;  the  walnut,  cbestout,  hickory, 
and  pecan;  the  souari,  the  cocoa  or  cnker  nuts,  and  the  Brazil  or  Para  nut. 

Nuts  imported  into  the  United  States  are  subject  to  the  p^ment  of  a  duty,  except 
those  received  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  are  admitted  free,  under  the  treaty  <tf 
reciprocity.  In  1890  this  country  imported  from  other  countries  nuts  to  the  value  of 
•1,618,6M,  of  which  fully  half  were  almonds. 

HITTATIOS  is  a  sll^t  oscillatory  movement  of  the  earth's  axis,  which  disturbs  the 
othent-ise  circular  path  described  by  the  pole  of  the  earth  round  that  of  l^e  ecliptic, 
known  as  the  "precession  of  the  equinoxes."  It  is  produced  by  the  same  causes,  viz., 
the  attraction  of  the  sun,  idooq,  and  planets  (the  attraction  of  the  last  mentioned  being 
so  small  as  to  be  quite  imperceptible)  upon  ttie  bulging  zone  about  the  earth's  equator, 
though  in  this  case  It  is  the  moon  alone  that  is  the  effective  agent.  It  also,  for  reasons 
which  seed  not  be  fAven  here,  depends,  for  the  most  part,  not  upon  the  positiou  of  the 
moon  in  her  orbit,  out  of  the  moon's  node.  If  there  was  no  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, nutation  would  appear  as  a  small  elliptical  motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  performed 
in  the  same  time  as  the  moon's  nodes  take  to  complete  a  revolution,  the  axes  of  the 
ellipse  being  respectively  18'. 5  and  18'.7,  the  longer  axis  being  directed  towards  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic.  But  this  motion,  when  combined  with  the  more  rapid  one  of  preces- 
sion causes  the  pole  of  the  earth's  axis  to  describe  a  wavy  line  round  the  pole  of  the 


■th  e  effect  of  nutation,  when  referred  to  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  is  to  produce  a 
periodical  change  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  ana  In  the  velocity  of  retrogradation  of 
t^e  equinoctial  points.  It  thus  gives  rise  to  the  distinction  of  "  apparent"  from  "mean" 
right  ascension  and  declination,  the  former  involving,  and  the  latter  being  freed  from 
tlM  fluctuations  arising  from  nutation.   This  motion  Is  common  to  all  the  planets. 

VITT-CItACXEB,  Nveifraga  or  Caryocatactet,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  eorvida, 
with  a  straight  conical  bill,  both  mandibles  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point,  and  tail 
nearly  square  at  the  end.  The  form  and  characters  are  neai'ly  similar  to  those  of  crows, 
hut  the  habits  are  rather  those  of  Jays,  and  in  some  respects  indicate  an  approach  to  wood- 
peckers. One  species  (N.  earyoeataciea  or  C.  nueifraga)  is  occadonally  seen  in  Britain, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Europe  auu  of  Asia,  particular^  In  mountaiaous 
regions  covered  with  pines.  It  is  abouC  the  size  of  a  jackdaw,  but  has  a  longer  tail. 
The  plumage  is  light  brown,  speckled  with  white,  except  on  the  wings,  rump,  and  tail, 
which  are  neariy  olack.  The  nu^cracker  frequents  the  tops  of  liigh  0nes,  and  is  a  shy 
bird. 

HUTGALL.   See  Oaxj& 

WT-HATCH,  Sitta,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  eerthiada,  having  a  straight  conical 
or  prismatic  bill,  short  legs,  tho  hind-toe  very  strong.  They  run  up  and  down  trees  with 
great  agility,  moving  with  equal  ease  in  eitner  direction,  and  witiiout  hopping,  so  that 
ue  motion  Ls  rather  Tike  that  of  a  moXise  than  of  a  bird.  They  feed  on  insects,  in  pur- 
suit of  which  they  exsunine  the  crevices,  and  remove  the  scales  of  tlie  bark ;  also  on  s^ds, 
as  those  of  pines,  and  the  kernels  of  nuts,  to  obtain  which  they  fasten  the  nut  firmly  in 
some  crevice  of  baric  or  other  such  situation,  and  peck  at  It  until  the  shell  is  broken,  so 
placing  themselves  tJiat  they  sway  not  merely  the  head,  but  the  whole  body,  to  give  force 
to  the  stroke.  The  English  name  is  said  tn  have  been  originally  nu^Aac^  One  species, 
the  European  Ndt-hatch  (8.  EuTopm).  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
found  in  most  of  the  wooded  districts  of  England.  Its  whole  length  is  about  six  inches. 
If  taken  young,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  very  familiar  and  amusing;  but  an  old 
bi^  caught  and  put  into  a  cage,  la  apt  to  kill  itself  oy  violently  pecking  to  force  a  way 
out.  It  soon  destroys  the  w(»d  of  a  cage.— Other  species  are  found  in  the  eost  and  in 
North  America,  where  the  genus  is  particularly  abundant  Birds  nearly  allied  are  found 
In  Australia. 

WnCEa.  This  well-known  and  favorite  spice  is  the  kernel— mostly  coodsting  of 
the  albumen— of  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  myriMea.  This  genus  belongs  to  a  natu- 
ral order  of  exogens  called  myiiitieaeea,  which  contains  about  nirty  species,  all  tropical 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia,  Madagascar,  and  America.  They  generally  have  red 
juice,  or  a  juice  which  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  air.  The  order  is  allied  to  lauraeea. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  unisexual,  the  perianth 
generally  trifld,  the  laments  united  into  a  column.   The  fruit  is  succulent,  yet  opens 


ecliptic. 
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like  a  capsule  by  two  va]Te&  The  seed  is  nut-like,  covered  with  a  ladnltfed  firthy  hO, 
and  has  au  albumen  penetrated  by  its  membranous  covering.  The  species  of  this  order 
•M  dpenerally  more  or  less  aromatic  in  all  their  parts;  their  juice  is  styptic  and  somewhat 
acrid;  the  albumen  and  aril  contain  Iwth  a  fixed  and  an  essential  oil,  and  those  of  some 
speoiea  are  used  aa  spices.  The  genua  mymtica  has  the  anthers  united  in  a  cyliadricai 
column,  and  the  cotyledons  folded.  The  species  which  furnishes  the  greater  |urt  of  ihe 
nutmegs  of  commerce  is  Si.  fragraTii  or  moftehata;  but  the  long  nutmeg  (M.  fatua),  from 
the  Bonda  isles,  is  now  not  uncommon  in  our  markets.  |.The  common  nutmeg-tree  is 
about  25  ft.  in  height,  with  oblong  leaves,  and  axillary  few-flowered  racemes ;  the  fruit 
is  of  the  size  and  ^ipearance  of  a  roundish  pear,  golden  yellow  in  color  when  ripe.  The 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  rather  hard,  and  Is  of  a  peculiar  consistence,  resembling  candied 
fruit;  it  is  often  preserved  and  eaten  as  a  sweetmeat.  Wtthia  is  tho  nut,  enveloped  in 
the  curious  yellowl^-red  aril,  the  Mciee{<\.\.),  under  which  is  a  tbiu  shining  browu 
.shell,  slightly  grooved  by  the  pressure  of  the  mace,  and  within  is  the  kernel  or  nutmeg. 
Up  to  1796,  ttie  Dutch  being  the  possessors  of  the  Baoda  isles.  Jealousy  prevented  the 
nutmeg  from  being  carried  in  a  living  state  to  any  other  ploco ;  but  during  the  conquest 
and  retention  of  the  islands  by  the  British,  care  was  taken  to  spread  the  culture  of  this 
T^uable  spice,  and  plants  were  sent  to  Penang,  India,  and  other  places,  where  theyace 
now  succMsfuUy  cultivated;  indeed,  they  have  now  become  established  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  both  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  produce  excellent  nutmegs.  Brazil  is  also 
found  favorable  to  their  culture.  The  nutmeg  isvcry  liable  to  the  attack  of  a  beetle, 
which  is  ver^  destructive,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  ^ve  them  a  coating  of  lime 
before  shippmg  them  to  Europe,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  its  ravages.  The  Dutch 
or  Bataviaa  nutmegs  are  nearly  always  limeu,  but  those  from  Penang  are  not,  and  are 
cousequeatly  of  a  greater  value.  The  nutmeg  yields,  by  expression,  a  p«;uliar  yellow 
fat,  called  oil  of  mace,  because,  from  its  color  and  flavor,  it  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  mace;  and  by  distillation  is  obt^ed  an  almost  colorless  essentiid  oil. 
which  has  very;  fully  the  flavor  of  the  nutmetr.  Her  own  settlements  now  fumisli 
Great  Britain  with  the  greater  portion  of  this  spice,  but  some  lots  of  Batavian  also  come 
Into  the  market.  In  1800  the  United  States  imported  nutmegs  to  the  value  of  $584,840. 
_  Nutmegs  are  chiefly  used" as  a  spice;  but  medicinally  they  are  stimulant  and  carminsr 
tive.  They  possess  narcotic  properties,  and  in  large  doses  produce  stupefaction  and 
delirium,  so  that  they  ought  not  to  be  used  where  affections  of  the  twuii  exist  or  are 
apprehended. 

Other  species  of  myrisUea  l)esides  those  already  named  yield  nutmegs  sometimes 
used,  but  of  very  inferior  quality.— The  fruits  of  several  species  of  lauraeea  also  -resem- 
ble nutmegs  in  their  aromatic  and  other  properties;  as  the  cotyledons  at  Neetandra 
PueJiury,  the  PIchurim  beaus  of  commerce,  and  the  fruit  of  acrodicUdium  eamat'a,  a  tree 
of  Guiana,  the  camara  or  ackawni  nutmeg.  The  clove  nutmegs  of  Madagascar  are  the 
fruit  of  agatfu^hyUum  aromtUieum,  and  tlio  Brazilian  nutmegs  of  Cryptocarya  moaehata. 
All  these  lielong  to  the  order  lauraeeee.  The  Calabash  nutmeg  is  the  fruit  of  monodora 
tnyristica,  of  the  natural  order  anonaeecs, 

Wnaa  rate.  This  is  a  popular  name  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  Its  inhabi- 
tants, having  acquired  a  wide  reputation  for  shrewdness,  were  facetiouBly  said  to  have 
manufactured  and  sold  wooden  nutmegs  as  an  article  of  commerce.  See  Statbb,  Popw- 
i-AB  Nakhh  of. 

HOTRU,  the  Spanish  name  for  the  otter.  Is  the  common  designation  In  the  fur  trade 
foi'  the  fur  of  the  South  American  animal  called  the  coypu  (q.v.).  The  animal,  which 
in  size  comes  between  the  beaver  and  the  muskrat.  is  particularly  abundant  along  the 
La  Plata.  The  fur  is  much  like  thfit  of  the  l>eaver,  and  althouf^h  the  outer  hair  fs  coarse 
and  lonp,  the  under  fur  is  soft  and  dense,  1}eautifully  marked  in  the  upper  parts  with 
yellow  shades,  and  lighter  and  more  uniform  in  the  under  paris.  The  skins  range  In 
value  from  twelve  to  twenty<flve  cents,  but  many  of  those  obtained  are  unsound ;  henoc, 
both  In  this  country  and  in  England  they  are  chiefly  used  In  the  mantifacturo  of  bats. 
The  name  nutria  may  have  been  jgrlven  to  this  fur  by  mistake,  or  originally  with  Inten- 
tion to  deceive.  Another  name  for  it  is  Bacoonda, 

OTTSITIOH'.  The  blood  which  is  carried  by  the  capillaries  to  the  several  tissues  of 
the  i)ody  is  the  source  from  whence  all  Uie  organs  derive  the  materials  of  their  growth 
and  development;  and  it  is  found  that  there  is  direct  proportion  between  the  vascularity 
of  any  part  and  the  activity  of  the  nutrient  operations  which  take  place  in  it.  Thus,  in 
nervous  tissue  and  muscle,  in  mucous  membrane  and  in  skin,  a  rapid  deca^  and  renova- 
tion of  tissue  are  constantly  going  on,  and  these  are  parts  in  which  the  capillaries  are  the 
most  abundant;  while  in  cartilage  and  twne,  tendon  and  ligament,  the  disintegration  of 
tissue  is  (»mparatively  slow,  and  tlie  capillaries  arc  much  less  abundant  Eacn  elem«i- 
taty  cell  or  particle  of  a  tissue  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  gland-like  power  not  only  of 
attracting  materials  from  the  blood,  but  of  causing  them  to  assume  its  structure,  and  par- 
ticipate m  its  properties.  Thus,  from  the  same  common  source,  nerves  form  nervous 
tissue,  muscles  muscular  substance,  and  even  morbid  growths,  such  as  cancer,  have  an 
assimilating  power. 

Before  entering  further  Into  the  subject  of  nutrition,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  how 
it  differs  from  the  alUed  ivocessos  of  development  and  growth.   All  these  iwooesaes  tn 
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the  results  of  the  plastic  or  assimilatiTe  force  by  which  living  bodies  are  able  to  form 
tbemselvea  from  aissimilu  materials  (as  when  an  aoiraal  subsists  on  vegetables,  or  when 
a  plant  grows  by  appropriating  the  elements  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia);  but 
they  are  the  results  of  wis  force  acting  under  different  conditions. 

Development  is  the  process  by  which  each  tissue  or  organ  of  a  living;  body  is  first 
formed,  or  by  which  one,  being  already  incompletely  formed,  is  so  changed  in  shape  and 
composition  as  to  be  fitted  for  a  function  of  a  higher  kind,  or  fioally  is  advanced  to  the 
state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of  the  species. 

Growth,  which  commonly  concurs  with  development,  and  continues  after  it,  is  prop- 
erly mere  increase  of  a  part  by  the  insertion  or  superaddition  of  materials  similar  to 
those  of  which  it  already  consists.  In  growth,  properly  so  called,  no  change  of  form  or 
compositjou  occurs;  parts  only  Increase  la  weight,  and  usmdly  in  size;  and  if  they 
acquire  more  power,  it  is  only  more  power  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  they  before 
enjoyed. 

Nutrition,  on  the  other  band,  is  the  process  by  which  the  various  parts  are  maintained 
in  the  same  general  conditions  of  form,  size,  and  composition,  which  they  have  alreadv 
by  development  and  growth  attained.  It  is  by  this  process  that  an  adult  person  in  healtn 
maintains  for  a  conBiderable  number  of  years  the  same  general  outline  of  features,  and 
nearly  the  same  size  and  weiglit,  although  during  all  this  time  the  several  tissues  of  his 
body  are  undergoing  perpetual  decay  and  renovation.  In  many  parts  this  removal  and 
renewal  of  the  particles  is  evident.  In  the  glands— the  kidneys  (q.v.),  for  example— the 
cells  of  which  they  are  munly  composed  are  being  constantly  cast  off ;  yet  each  gland 
maintains  its  form  and  proper  composition,  because  for  every  cell  that  is  thrown  off  a 
new  one  is  produced.  In  the  epidermis  of  the  skin,  a  similar  probess  is  perpetually  going 
on  before  our  eyes.  In  the  muscles  a  similar  change  may  be  readily  traced,  for,  within 
certain  limits,  an  increased  amount  of  exercise  is  directly  followed  by  an  increased  excre- 
tion of  the  ordinary  products  of  the  decomposition  of  tlie  nitrogenous  tissues — viz.  urea, 
carbonic  add,  and  water.  Again,  after  prolonged  mental  exertion,  there  is  otvea  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  alkaline  phosphates  in  the  urine,  which  seems  to  show 
that  in  these  rases  there  is  an  excessive  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  of  the  brain ;  and  yet, 
in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  reparative  process,  neither  the  muscles  nor  the  brain 
diminish  in  size. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact  in  physiology  that  every  particle  of  the  body 
is  formed  for  a  certain  peiiod  of  existence  in  the  ordinary  coodiiinns  of  active  life,  at  the 
end  of  whicii  period,  if  not  previouslv  destroyed  by  excessive  exercise,  it  is  absorbed  or 
dies,  and  is  cast  off.  (The  hair  and  deciduous  or  milk  tectb  nfford  good  illustrations  of 
this  law.)  The  less  a  part  is  exercised  the  longer  its  component  particles  appear  to  live. 
Thus  Mr.  Paget  found  that  if  the  general  development  of  the  tadpole  bo  retarded 
keeping  it  in  a  cold,  dark  place,  ana  if  hereby  t)ie  functions  of  the  blood  corpuscles  be 
slowly  and  imperfectly  discharged,  the  animal  will  retain  its  embryonic  state  for  several 
weeks  longer  than  usual,  and  the  development  of  the  second  set  of  coipuscles  will  be 

Eroportionally  postponed,  while  the  individual  life  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  first  set  wUl 
e,  by  the  same  time,  prolonged. 
For  the  due  performance  of  the  function  of  nutrition  certain  conditions  are  necessary, 
of  which  the  most  important  are— 1,  a  right  state  and  composition  of  the  blood,  from 
which  the  materials  of  nutrition  are  derived;  2,  a  regular  and  mot  far  distant  supply  of 
such  blood;  3,  a  certidn  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  and  4,  a  natural  state  of  the 
part  to  be  nourished. 

1.  There  must  be  a  certain  adaptation  peculiar  to  each  individual  between  the  blood 
and  the  tissues.  Such  an  adaptation  is  determined  in  its  first  formation,  and  is  main- 
tained in  the  concurrent  development  and  increase  of  both  blood  and  tissues.  This  main- 
tenance of  the  sameness  of  the  blood  is  well  illusirated  by  the  action  of  vaccine  matter. 
By  the  insertion  of  the  most  minute  portion  of  the  virus  into  the  svstem,  the  blood 
tittdci^oes  an  alteration  which,  alUiougli  it  must  be  inconceivably  slight,  is  maintained 
tor  several  years;  for  even  very  long  after  a  successful  vaccination,  a  second  insertion  of 
the  virus  may  have  no  effect,  because  the  new  blood  formed  after  the  vaccination  con- 
tinues to  be  made  similar  to  the  blood  as  altered  by  the  vaccine  matter.  8o.  in  all  prob- 
ability, are  maintained  the  morbid  states  of  the  blood  which  exist  in  syphilis  and  many 
other  chronic  diseases;  the  blood  once  inoculated,  retaining  for  years  the  taint  which 
it  once  received.  The  power  of  asdnUlation  which  tlie  blood  exercises  in  these  cases  is 
exactly  comparable  with  that  of  maintenance  by  nutrition  in  the  tissues;  and  evidence 
of  the  adaptation  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  and  of  the  delicacy  of  the  adjust- 
ment by  which  it  is  maintained,  is  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  symmetrical  diseases 
(especially  of  the  skin  and  bones),  in  which,  in  consequence  of  some  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood,  a  change  of  structure  affects  in  an  exactly  similar  way  the  precisely  corres- 
ponding parts  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and  i:o  other  parts  of  even  Uie  same  tissue. 
These  phenomena  (of  which  numerous  examples  are  given  in  two  papers  by  Dr.  W.  Budd 
and  Mr.  Paget  in  the  2Sth  vol.  of  the  Medieo-chirurgieal  Trarisactions)  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  assumption — 1st,  of  the  complete  and  peculiar  identity  in  composittoa 
in  corresponding  parts  of  opposite  sides  of  the  body;  and  Sdly,  of  so  precise  and  com- 
plete an  adaptation  between  the  blood  and  the  several  parts  of  each  tissue,  that  a  morbid 
material  being  present  in  the  blood,  mar  ilcstroy  its  fitness  for  the  nutrition  of  one  or 
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two  poTtloiis  of  a  tissue,  without  aflectiug  Its  fitness  for  the  maintenance  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  same  tissue.  If,  then,  the  blood  can  he  fit  for  the  nuuntenance  of  onfl 
part,  and  unfit  for  the  maintenance  of  another  part  of  the  same  tissue  (as  the  skin  or 
bone),  how  precise  must  be  that  adaptation  of  the  blood  to  the  whole  body,  hj  which  in 
healtii  it  is  always  capable  of  mainttdning  all  the  different  parts  of  the  numeroiu  organs 
Mid  tissues  in  a  state  of  inteerity. 

2.  The  necessity  of  An  adequate  supply  of  appropriate  blood  in  or  near  Uie  part  to  be 
nourished,  is  shown  in  the  frequent  examples  of  atrophy  of  parts  to  which  too  little 
Mood  is  sent,  of  mortification  when  the  supply  of  blooa  is  entirely  cut  off,  and  of  defec- 
tin  nutrition  when  the  blood  is  stagnant  in  a  part.  The  blood-vessels  themselves  take 
no  share  in  the  process,  except  as  the  carriers  of  the  nutritive  matter;  and  provided  they 
crane  so  near  that  the  latter  may  pass  by  imbibition,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant 
whether  they  ramify  within  the  substance  of  the  tissue;  or  (as  in  the  caae  of  the  noa- 
vascular  tissues,  such  as  the  epidermis,  cornea,  etc.)  are  distributed  only  over  its  surface 
or  border. 

3.  Numerous  cases  of  various  kinds  might  be  readily  adduced  to  prove  that  a  certain 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  essential  to  healthy  nutrition.  Injuries  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  not  unfrequently  followed  by  mortification  of  portions  of  tne  paralyzed  parts; 
and  both  e^)erimenta  a&d  clinical  cases  show  ttiat  the  repair  of  injuries  takes  place  less 
completely  m  parts  paralyzed  by  lesion  of  the  spina!  cord  than  in  ordinary  cases.  Divi- 
f&on  of  the  trunk  of  the  trifacial  nerve  has  been  followed  by  incomplete  nutiitioo  of  the 
correapondinff  side  of  the  face,  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  a  frequent  consequence 
of  the  operation. 

4.  The  fourth  condition  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  special  illustration. 

For  furthur  information  on  this  most  important  department  of  physiology,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Mr.  Paget's  Surgical  Pathology,  or  to  his  original  lectures  on  nutrition, 
hypertrophy,  and  atrophy  (published  in  vol.  89  of  The  Mediem  Qmette)  or  to  the  cliapter 
on  "  Nutrinon  and  Growth,"  in  Eirke's  Handbook  of  Phytiology,  which  coatwns  an  excel- 
lent abstract  of  Mi.  Paget's  views,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  greatwpart  <A 
this  article.  The  subject  of  nutrition  is  cxhaustless.  It  comprehends  all  vital  phe- 
nomena, for  none  of  the  functions  of  life  are  performed  without  involving  replacement 
by  living  matter,  and  therefore  nutrition.  The  subject  of  hygiene  in  all  its  aqiects  is 
connected  with  it,  whether  in  eating,  drinking,  exercise,  sleeping,  or  breathing.  A 
change  in  each  of  these  processes  involves  a  corresj^onding  change  in  the  elaboration  and 
appropriation  of  new  material,  and  the  disassimilation,  or  elimination  of  old,  or  its  recon- 
version. This  includes  the  functions  of  digestion  (q.v.).  chyliflcation,  sanguification,  cir- 
culation (q.v.),  respiration  (q.v.),  assimilation,  secretion  (q.v.),  metabolic  change,  and 
excretion.  Nutrition,  to  be  healthy,  requires  the  respiration  of  pure  air,  the  proper 
mastication  of  wholesome  food,  and  its  reception  into  the  stomach.  Not  only  most  the 
food  be  wholesome,  but  a  proper  quantity,  and  no  more,  must  be  taken,  and  tliat  at 
proper  intervals.  After  its  reception  into  the  stomach  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  tlie  act  of  digestion  is  neceffiaiy  for  its  normal  performance.  Too 
violent  exercise  immediately  after,  or  the  swallowing  of  too  much  fluid,  particularly  of 
cold  water,  will  interfere  with  digestion  and  render  it  more  or  less  imperfect  The  sys- 
tem must  be  free  from  poisonous  or  malarious  influences,  and  the  mind  unoccupied  with 
dlstresdng  thoughts.  As  soon  as  digestion  has  progressed  to  some  extent,  and  auorptim 
of  digested  material  has  taken  place,  and  consequently  assimilation  commenced,  a  certain 
amount  of  motion  among  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  should 
be  going  on,  so  that  the  Quids  wnich  carry  the  nutritive  materials  may  be  sent  on  in  their 
channels  and  thrown  and  drawn  into  the  tissues  they  are  destined  to  supply.  This 
motion  is  principally  produced  by  the  exercises  given  by  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  but 
those  duties  are  so  variously  distributed  among  different  persons  that  some  get  a  great 
deal  too  much  exercise,  and  others  do  not  get  near  enough.  In  neither  of  these  classes, 
therefore,  can  nutrition  he  perfectly  normu.  It  is  true  that  the  tissues  of  the  body  are 
endowed  with  abundant,  it  may  be  said  naturally  superabundant,  vitality,  or  restmtiTe 
power,  by  which  abnormal  tendencies  are  overcome,  except  when  they  are  too  great.  Then 
acertain  degree  of  unhealthy  nutrition  will  follow,  and  this  is  the  general  rule.  There  are 
few  persons,  especially  in  U^ge  cities  whose  inhabitants  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unable 
to  secure  sanitary  policing  oi  their  neighborhoods,  whose  solids  and  fluids  are  not  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  malarial  poisons.  The  processes  of  nutrition  in  them  require 
much  more  assistance  than  in  those  who  live  in  more  cleanly  towns.  Often  some  of  the 
organs  get  into  a  condition  far  below  the  natural  standard,  and  are  composed  of  more  or 
less  degenerated  tissue.  This  does  not  have  the  normal  assimilative  power  and  cannot 
derive  from  the  blood,  which  itself  is  necessarily  more  or  less  almormd,  constituents  for 
healthy  regeneration.  Under  such  circumstances  various  means  require  to  be  resorted  to 
to  assist  the  weakened  tissues  and  forces.  Medicines  are  often  given,  sometimes  with  a 
view  of  antagonizing  certain  of  the  malarial  symptoms,  of  stimulating  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  action,  and  of  promoting  excretion;  o'ften  quinine  is  administered  with  benefit, 
it  sometimes  being  the  only  available  remedy  unless  the  person  removes  to  where  tbe  air 
is  pure.   But  it  is  a  sound  axiom  in  medicine  that  recoveiy  from  disease  Is  "regenentdioii 
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€t  tifBDe."  The  zeal  remedj  for  most  casea  of  fl&ultjr  nutrition,  and  vhich  arr  included 
in  the  various  forms  of  disease,  is  diet,  and,  when  it  can  be  had,  exercise.  But  in  many 
cases  of  rickness  voluntuy  exercise  is  out  of  the  question,  and  rest,  as  nearly  absolute  as 
possible,  is  demanded.  In  nearly  all  cases,  however,  of  chronic  disease,  exercise,  both 
voluntary  and  passive,  is  the  only  rational  treatment  having  as  its  end  complete  recovery, 
or  in  other  words,  return  to  healthy  nutrition.  And  all  the  exercise  required  in  most 
cases  of  debility  is  not  secured  by  mere  movements  of  the  limbs.  Tbe  motion  which  is 
imparted  by  nictioa  of  various  kinds,  and  by  kneading  the  body  so  thorou^y  that 
internal  parts  liave  their  surfaces  moved  over  each  other,  and  alternations  of  pressuro 
exerted  so  that  the  contents  of  the  different  vessels  are  propelled  in  their  natural  direc- 
tions, is  of  very  great  advantage,  and  supplies  a  natural  stimulus  to  the  nerves,  wliich 
regulate  to  a  certain  extent  the  nutritive  forces. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  as  the  blood  is  the  great  carrier  of  nutritive  material  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  should  be  in  a  perfectly  healthv 
condition,  and  this  implicB  that  all  the  secreting  and  excreting  glands  shall  take  from  it 
all  thM  it  bias  borne  away  of  effete  matter  from  parts  through  which  it  has  passed,  and 
tturther  elaborate  all  that  is  retained.  But  that  these  organs  aliall  be  aUe  to  do  this,  the 
blood  itself  must  furnish  them  with  the  proper  materials.  There  la  therefore  an  intimate 
interdependence  between  the  blood  and  every  organ,  and  also  between  each  oi^n  and 
evcTy  other.  The  blood  must  have  its  normal  quantity  of  flbrine  (q.v.),  of  bemoglobine 
(q.v.),  of  iron,  and  of  alkaline  salts.  If  these  are  deficient,  or  any  one  of  tbem,  they 
must  be  supplied  either  in  the  food  or  in  the  form  of  medicine.  Of  great  importance  to 
nutrition  are  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels.  See  Lyuph  and 
LTMFHATica.  The  liver  (q.v.),  tin  moat  important  gland  In  all  the  body,  if  poia. 
oned  by  malaria,  or  otherwise,  can  neitlier  perform  its  oillary  nor  its  glycogenic  func- 
tions, nor  can  tiw  oholesterine,  which  has  been  brought  to  it  as  a  product  of  nerve  disas- 
similation,  be  properly  separated  from  tiie  blood  oi  combined  with  the  bile.  The 
ductless  glands  exercise  important  offices  in  the  elaboration  of  the  blood.  It  has  not 
been  precisely  determined  what  they  do,  or  all  that  they  do,  but  the  spleen  (q.v.)  prob- 
ably acts  a  part  in  renovating  blood  corpuscles,  and  is  a  sort  of  store-bouse  of  nutritive 
material.  One  of  the  quite  constant  effects  of  a  miasm  upon  the  human  system  is 
enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Thus  we  see  an  example  in  this  single  or^an  of  the  disturb- 
ing influenoea  of  mwarial  poison  upon  nutrition.  Tlie  evolution  of  vital  force  is  geaer- 
aify  spoken  of  as  the  great  punxiae  of  nutrition,  but  perliaps  it  would  be  more  compre- 
hensive to  say  that  the  great  purpose  is  the  reparation  at  the  organism  and  the  keeping 
it  in  a  normal  condition  that  it  may  be  tbe  instrument  for  the  transmission  of  to^.  See 
Diet  ;  Food  and  Drink  ;  Sanitary  Science. 

BTTTTALL,  THOUAa,  1786-1859,  b.  England ;  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  but  went  to 
the  United  States  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  made  a  sci- 
entific exploration  of  tbe  great  lakes  and  the  n.  tributaries  of  the  M&alssippL  In  1810 
be  went  up  the  Missouri  to  the  Mandan  villages,  and  in  1819  he  traveled  through  the 
country  drained  by  the  Ariuutaaa  river.  He  published  an  account  of  hisjourney  in  1821, 
under  the  titie  of  A  Journal  fff  Travdn  into  the  Arlearua*  Territory.  He  also  explored 
the  Pacific  coast,  upon  the  natural  history  of  which  he  publistted  a  number  of  papers. 
In  1832  he  became  professor  of  natural  history  and  curator  of  the  b^nic  garden  at  Har- 
vard college.  His  most  important  books  are  ^  Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  tTnited 
States  and  Canada,  1884,  and  The  North  Andnean  8yha,  1842-49.  He  left  his  professor- 
ahip  in  1884,  and  finally  settled  in  £ngland,\rbere  an  estate  had  l)een  ^ven  him  on  con- 
dition of  his  living  on  it.  V 

WZ  TOXICA  is  the  pbarmacopoalal  name  of  the  seed  of  $6rychnoa  nux  vomica,  or  poiaon 
nui.  The  following  are  the  characters  of  these  seeds,  which  are  imported  from  the  East 
Indies:  "Nearly  circular  and  flat,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  umbilicated  and  slightly 
convex  on  one  side,  externally  of  an  ash-gray  color,  thickly  covered  with  short  satiny 
hairs,  internally  translucent,  tough,  and  homy,  taate  Intensely  bitter,  inodorous."—!'^ 
BrAuA  Ftiarmaeopaia,  p.  99. 

For  the  genuine  characters,  see  tiie  article  Strtchkob.  The  nux  vomica  tree  la  a 
native  Coromandel,  Ceylon,  and  other  porta  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  tree  of  moderate 
size,  with  roundish-oblong,  stalked,  smooth  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs.  The  fruit  Is 
a  globular  berry,  about  as  large  as  a  small  orauM.  one-celled,  with  a  brittle  shell,  and 
aeveral  seeds  lodged  in  a  white  gelatinous  pulp.  The  bark  is  known  ae  fates  angottura 
bark,  having  been  confounded  with  angostura  bark,  in  consequence  of  a  commercial 
foiud,  about  the  lieginning  of  the  present  c. ;  but  its  propraties  are  very  different  aa  it  ia 
veiT  poisonous. 

The  seeds  contain  (in  addition  to  inert  matters,  such  as  gum,  starch,  woody  fiber,  etc.) 
three  alkaloids  closely  related  to  each  other,  which  act  as  powerful  poisons  on  the  a»*inai 
frame,  and  speedily  occasion  violent  tetanic  convulsions  and  death.  These  alkaloids  or 
bases  are  named  strychnia,  brucia,  and  igamria,  ana  exist  in  the  seeds  in  combination 
with  lactic  and  strvchoic  (or  igasuric)  acid.  For  a  good  method  of  obtaining  pure 
strychnia,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three  baaea,  the  reader  ia  leterred 
to  p.  828  of  The  British  Pharmaeopceia. 

Strjfehnia,  diHiaK'iOi,  occura  "  in  ri|^t  square  octahedrona  or  prlama,  colorlBii  and 
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Inodorouti,  Bcftrcely  soluble  Id  water,  but  eaMly  soluble  in  boiling  rectified  spirit,  in  eth-r, 
and  iu  chloroform.  Pure  sulphuric  acid  forms  with  it  a  colorless  solution,  which,  od 
the  addition  of  birimiinate  of  potash,  acquires  an  iulensely  violet  hue,  speedily  passdng 
through  red  to  yellow. "~f)p.  cit.  la  nitric  acid,  it  ouglit,  if  pure,  to  form  a  colorlesa 
solution;  if  the  soUttion  is  reddish,  it  Is  a  sini  that  brucfa  is  also  present  Stiychoia 
combines  with  numerous  acids,  and  forms  w^l-marked  salts,  which  are  amenable  to  tbe 
same  tests  as  the  base  iieelf. 

Brueta,  ChHsiXjO,  -411,0,  is  insoluble  in  ether,  tHit  more  soluble  in  water  and  in 
strong  alcohol  than  strychnia;  and  it  ia  the  most  abundant  of  the  three  alkaloids  in  nux 
vomica.  It  acts  on  the  animal  economy  similarly  to  but  much  less  actively  than  strych- 
nia, from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  not  only  by  its  different  solubility,  but  by  the 
red  color  which  is  imparted  to  it  by  nitric  acid,  ana  which  changes  to  a  tine  violet  on 
the  addition  of  protocliloride  of  tin.    Like  strychnia,  it  forms  numerous  salts. 

J^aturia  seems  closely  to  resemble  brucia  in  most  respects.    Little  is  known  regard 
ing  tgasuric  add. 

Strychnia,  brucia,  and  igasuria,  occur  not  only  in  nux  vomica,  but  in  the  seeds  of 
tirjfchtu>9  ignatU  (St.  Ignatius's  beans),  and  in  the  seeds  and  other  parts  of  several  plants 
of  the  genus  strychnm.  The  amount  of  strychnia  present  in  these  substances  varies  from 

0.5  to  1.6  per  cent. 

Nux  vomica,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Marcet,  acts  on  vegetables  as  a  poison. 
His  experiments  were,  however,  confined  to  the  haricot  liean  and  the  lilac.  It  is  poison- 
ous in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  most' animals,  though  larger  quantities  are  required  to 
kill  herbivorous  than  carnivorous  animals.  Thus,  a  few  grains  will  kill  a  dog,  but  some 
ounces  are  required  to  destroy  a  horse.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  bird  called  Atuvm 
rlunoeefei  eats  tlie  nuts  with  impunity;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  aeartu  lives  and  thrives 
in  the  extract  of  the  nuts.  Dr.  Pereira  describes  three  degrees  of  the  operation  of  this 
substance  on  man.  1.  In  very  small  doses,  its  effects  are  tonic  and  diuretic,  and  often 
slightly  aperient.  2.  In  lai^r  doses,  there  is  a  disordered  state  of  the  muscular  system; 
the  limbs  tremble;  a  slight  rigidity  or  stiffness  is  felt  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  put 
the  muscles  iu  action;  and  the  patient  experiences  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  erect 
])osture.  If  the  use  of  the  medicine  be  continued,  these  effects  increase  in  intensity,  and 
tlie  voluntary  muscles  ai-e  thrown  into  a  convulsed  state  by  very  sligiil  causes,  as,  for 
example,  by  inspiring  more  deeply  than  usual,  or  even  by  turning  in  bed.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  paralysis  the  effects  are  most  marked  in  the  paralyzed  parts.  3.  In  poisoo- 
ing  doses,  the  symptoms  are  tetanus  and  asphyxia,  followed  by  death.  After  swallowing 
a  Targe  dose  of  sliychnia  (on  which  the  poisonous  effects  of  nux  vomica  essentially 
depend),  the  following  phenomena  occurred  in  a  case  recorded  by  Taylor  in  his  Medical 
J ni^iaprudejiee:  "A  young  man,  aged  seventeen,  swallowed  forty  grains  of  strychnia. 
The  symptoms  came  on  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  hour;  lock-jaw  and  spasmodic  cod- 
tractioD  of  all  the  muBclea  speedily  set  in,  the  whole  body  becominit  as  stiff  as  a  board; 
the  lower  extremities  were  extended  and  stiff,  and  the  soles  of  the'feet  concave.  The 
skin  became  livid,  the  eyeballs  prominent,  and  the  pupils  dilated  and  insensible;  the 
patient  lay  for  a  few  minutes  without  consciousness,  ana  in  a  state  of  universal  tetanus. 
A  remission  occurred,  but  the  symptoms  became  aggravated,  and  the  patient  died 
asphyxiated  from  the  spasm  of  the  chest  In  about  an  liour  and  a  half  after  taking  the 
poison."  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  smallest  dose  that  would  prove  fatal  lo  aa 
adult.  Thirty  grains  of  the  powdered  nuts,  given  by  mistake  to  a  patient,  destroyed  life. 
Three  grains  of  the  extract  have  proved  fatal ;  and  in  a  case  quoted  by  Taylor  {op.  cit.). 
half  a  gr^n  of  sulphate  of  strychnia  caused  death  in  14  minutes. 

The  preparations  of  nux  vomica  are  the  powdered  nuts,  the  extracts,  the  tincture^ 
and  strychnia;  the  alkaloid  being  usually  preferable,  in  consequence  of  its  more  constant 
strength.  In  variong  forms  of  paralysis,  especially  where  there  is  no  apparent  lesion  of 
structure,  nux  vomica  is  a  most  successful  remedy;  although  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
is  positively  injurious.  It  is  also  of  service  in  various  affections  of  the  stomach,  such  as 
dyspepsia,  gastrodynia,  and  pyrosis.  The  averu;e  dose  of  the  pow<^r  is  two  or  three 
grains,  gradiially  increased;  that  of  the  tincture,  fo  or  16  minims:  and  that  of  the  extract 
half  a  grain,  gradually  increased  to  two  or  three  grains  Tlie  dose  of  str^'chnia,  when 
given  in  cases  of  paralysis,  is  at  (he  commencement  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  three  times 
a  day,  the  dose  being  gradually  increased,  till  slight  muscular  twitchings  are  obson"cd. 
For  'gastric  disorders,  a  still  smaller  dose  is  usually  sufficient,  as,  for  example,  one 
fortieth  of  a  grain, 

ITTACK,  a  village  in  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  38  m.  n.  of  New 
York,  ou  the  NortUeru  railroad  uf  New  Jersey  ;  pop.  '90,  4111.  It  is  connected  with 
New  Y'ork  city  by  steamboat,  and  with  Tarrytown  by  ferry.  It  has  Rockland  college, 
daily  and  weelily  newspapers,  public  library,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  number  of  summer  hot«l!. 
a  national  bank,  and  manufactories  of  steam  and  sailing  yachts,  bicycles,  paper,  shoes, 
sleighs,  carriages,  sash  and  blinds ;  and  ships  milk  and  fruits. 

KTAM-HTAM,  a  tribe  of  negroes  in  n.  central  Africa,  s.  of  the  country  of  Bongos,  be- 
tween 4°  sad  n.  lat.  and  24°  anu  e.  long.  Schweinfurth,  who  visited  tbeiroountiy 
in  1870,  describes  them  as  cannibals,  living  in  cone-shaped  straw  huts,  and  possessing 
some  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  earthen  wares.  The  number  of  their  chiefs  Is 
large,  and  tlieir  authoriLy  almost  uhsolule,  but  iu  every  village  there  is  a  public  pLac* 
for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  public  questions.   They  are  thought  by  Schwaa- 
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forth  to  hare  made  a  conqiwt  of  tlieir  present  territory  within  a  quite  recent  period. 
Though  cannibals,  they  are  more  clTlUzea  than  the  »urroim(Hng  tribes. 

HYAX'ZA,  YiCTOBiA,  a  mat  fresh  water  lake  In  central  Africa,  discovered  by  capt. 
Speke  in  IdOMzplored  by  Speke  and  Grant  in  1802,  in  about  0°  25'  n.  to  3"  s.  and  81<*  46' 
to  34°  45'  e.  The  northern  part  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  British  influence,  the  sonthem 
part  to  that  of  German  influence.  The  most  authentic  information  that  we  have 
about  the  Victoria  Nyanza  Is,  however,  derived  from  the  exploration  and  circumnaviga- 
tion of  it  by  Stanley  in  1875.  The  native  name,  Xyanza,  glgnlfies  "the  water."  Its 
northern  shore  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  is  about  20  m.  to  the  n.  of  it. 
Its  greatest  length  n.  to  s.  Is  about  180  m.,  and  greatest  width  e.  to  w.  208  m.  Area 
ai.lttr  sq.  m.  Its  greatest  depth  is  (t20  ft.;  the  surface  Is  estimated  at  from  3,800  to 
4240  ft.  above  sea-level.  There  are  a  numtwr  of  islands  ne«r  Its  shores,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Ukerewe  in  the  s-e.,  and  ITgingo  In  the  n.e.  At  Its  n.e.  extremity,  lake 
Victoria  Xyanza  has  its  outlet  to  the  Nile  by  BIpon  falls.  The  countries  on  the  w. 
shores  of  the  take  enjoy  a  mIM  and  genial  climate,  and  the  rainfall  is  below  that  of 
many  parts  of  Britain,  being  only  49  inches.  I'he  districts  around  the  lake  are  among 
the  most  thickly  populated  in  Africa.  The  most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  is  the  Shimlyu  (see  N'ilb),  which  flows  Into  its  southern  extremity  in  long.  38*^ 
38'  e.,  other  tributaries  are,  in  the  s.e.  the  Rubana,  and  in  the  w.  the  Eurera  and 
Katonga.  The  N'ile  emerges  from  the  n.  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at  Napoleon  bay, 
precipitatirig  Itself  over  the  lUpon  falls.  Northwest  from  lake  Nvanza  was  Uiought  to 
lie  what  Speke  called  LdU  VZlgtf  lake.  This  lake  Is  now  known  as  the  Albert 
Nyanza  (q.  v.). 

■TJU'BA,  or  Nyanja  (apparently  identical  with  name  N'yanza),  another  Uke  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  which  Dr.  Livingstone  discovered  in  1861  by  ascending  the  river 
Shire  (q.  v.).  The  southern  end  of  the  Nyassa,  or  Star  Lake,  is  in  lat.  14"  26' s.  and  its 
northern  end  extends  to  the  parallel  of  9°  SfV  s.  The  lake  is  upwards  of  300  m.  long, 
Its  average  breadth  being  25,  and  is  1570  ft.  above  sea-level.  Tne  first  representaU^'es 
of  a  mission  on  Nyassa,  founded  in  honor  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  carried  with  them  in 
sections  a  steamer  of  steel  plates,  which  was  successfnlly  launched  on  the  lake  in  1875. 
None  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  Nyassa  are  navigable.  The  lake  is  in  most  parts  very 
deep— in  many  places  over  200  fathoms.  To  tlie  east  is  a  range  of  mountains  100  miles 
long,  and  ranging  from  10,000  to  12,000  ft.  over  the  lake.  The  scenery  of  Nyassa  is 
described  as  ^and  in  the  extreme,  though  much  of  the  land  surrounding  it  is  low  and 
marshy.  The  Stevenson  road  connects  the  upper  end  of  the  li^  with  the  sonthem 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  If  Its  surface  were  raised  but  100  ft.  Its  waters  would  fill  the 
upper  Sliir^  and  thus  flow  Into  Lake  Chtlwa. 

HTATA  (from  the  S;mskrit  tii,  into,  and  ^ya.  going,  n  derivative  from  t,  to  go;  hence, 
literally,  "enteriug,"  And,  figuratively,  "  Investigating  analytically '0  is  the  name  of  the 
seconci  of  the  three  great  systems  of  ancient  BIduu  philosophy;  and  it  is  apparenllv  so 
called  because  it  treats  analytically,  as  it  were,  of  the  ot)jects  of  human  knowledge,  both 
material  and  spiritual,  distributed  by  it  under  different  heads  or  topics;  imlike,  therefore, 
the  ttddnta  (q.v.)  and  sdnkkya  (q.v.),  which  follow  a  synthetic  method  of  reasoning,  the 
former  of  these  systems  being  chiefly  concerned  in  spiritual  end  divine  mutters,  and 
tlie  latter  in  subjects  relating  to  the  material  world  and  man.  The  Nyftya  consists, 
like  the  two  otht-r  ^eat  sj'stems  of  Hindu  philosophy  (see  MlMiusi  and  SInkhya), 
of  two  divisions.  Tlie  former  is  called  Kyata  {proi>er),  and  will  he  exclusively  con 
sidered  in  thie  article;  the  other  is  known  uudor  the  name  of  Vaib'eshika  (q  v.X 
With  the  other  systems  or  philosophy,  it  concurs  iu  promising  beatitude— that  is,  final 
deliverance  of  the  soul  from  re-hirtn  or  tmosmigntuon— to  Uiose  who  acquire  truth, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Nyftya,  means  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  taught 
by  this  particular  system. 

The  topics  treated  of  by  the  Nyfiya  are  briefly  the  following:  1.  The  pramdn'a, 
or  instruments  of  right  notion.  They  are:  a.  Knowledge  which  has  arisen  from  the 
contact  of  a  sense  with  its  object;  o.  Inferenuc  of  three  sorts  (d  priori,  d  posteriori. 
and  from  analogy);  e.  Comparison;  and  d.  Knowledge,  verbally  communicated,  which 
may  be  knowledge  of  "that  whereof  the  matter  is  seen,"  and  knowlcdM  of  "that 
whereof  the  matter  is  unseen  "  (revelation).  2.  The  objects  or  matters  about  which 
the  inquiry  is  concerned  (prarw^a).  They  are:  a.  The  Soul  (dtman).  It  is  the  site  of 
knowledge  or  sentiment,  different  for  each  individual  coexisteot  person,  infinite,  eter- 
nal, etc.  Souls  are  therefore  numerous,  but  the  supreme  soul  is  one;  it  is  demonstrated 
as  the  creator  of  all  things,  b.  Body  (i^'anra).  It  is  the  site  of  action,  of  the  organs  of 
sensation,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  pain  or  pleasure.  It  is  composed  of  parts,  a  framed 
substance,  not  Inchoative,  and  not  con»sting  of  the  three  clementB.  earth,  water,  and  fire, 
M  some  say,  nor  of  four  or  all  the  five  elements  (viz.  air  and  ether  in  addition  to  the 
former),  as  others  maintain,  but  merely  earthy,  c.  Orgam  of  aentation  {indriya);  from 
the  elements,  earth,  water,  light,  air.  and  ether,  they  are  smell,  taste,  sight,  touch,  and 
hearing.  4.  Their  ofgeeta  (arvia).  They  are  the  qualities  of  earth,  etc. — viz.  odor,  savor, 
color,  tangibility,  and  sound,   e.  JJndertianding  Qmddht),  or  ajpr^naion  {vpedeMhi),  or 
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eimeeptitm  Undna),  teruA  wUch  are  used  synonymoufily.  It  is  not  eternal,  as  the  Sftnkhja 
maintains,  but  traoBitory.  /.  or^n  ^  imagiTiaiion  and  volition  (manae).  Its  prop- 
erty is  the  not  giving  rise  simultaneously  to  more  notions  than  one.  g.  Adivi^iprtm'mi, 
or  that  which  originates  the  utterances  of  the  voice,  the  cognitions  of  the  understanding, 
and  the  gestures  of  the  body.  It  is  therefore  oral,  mental,  or  corporeal,  and  the  reason 
of  all  worldly  proceeding.  A.  ^uUn  or  faMingi  {doaha),  which  cause  activity — viz.  affec- 
tion, aversion,  and  bewilderment,  t.  T^rammi^'aiion  {pr^yabhdf^a,  literally,  the  hecomlng 
bom  after  having  died),  or  the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  which  commences  with  ones 
first  Urth,  and  ends  only  with  final  emancipation.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  body, 
because  the  latter  is  different  in  Euccessive  births,  but  to  the  soul,  because  it  is  eternal. 
k.  ^uit  or  retr^utian  (pluda),  or  that  which  accrues  from  activity  and  filings.  It  is  the 
consciousness  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  I.  Pain  (duh'kha),  or  that  which  has  the  character- 
istic mark  of  causing  vexation.  It  is  defined  as  "the  occurrence  of  birth,"  or  the  origi- 
nating  of  "body,"  unce  body  is  associated  with  various  kinds  of  distress.  Pleasure  is 
not  denied  to  exist,  but,  according  to  the  Nyfiya,  it  deserve  little  consideration,  since  it 
is  ever  closely  connected  with  p&m.  m.  Abtolute  tUiwranee  or  emajte^atton  (t^panargaX 
It  is  annihilation  of  pain,  or  absolute  cessation  of  one's  trouUes  once  for  all. 

After  (1)  "  instruments  of  rirfit  notion,".and  (3)  "  the  objects  of  inquiry."  the  Nytja 
proceeds  to  the  investigation  of  the  following  topics. 

8.  JJoti&t  (gam'g'ayd).  It  arises  from  unsteadiness  in  the  recognition  or  non-reco^- 
tion  of  some  mark,  which,  if  we  were  sure  of  its  presence  or  absence,  would  determine 
the  subject  to  be  so  or  so,  or  not  to  be  so  or  so;  but  it  may  also  arise  from  conflictiDg 
testimony.  4.  Motive  {prayyana),  or  that  by  wliich  a  person  is  moved  to  action.  5.  X 
famSiar  cate  {dryish' (dnta),  or  that  in  regard  to  which  a  man  of  an  ordioair  and  a  man  of 
a  superior  intellect  entertain  the  same  opinion.  6.  Tenet  or  dogma  {aiadMnta).  It  Is 
either  "  a  tenet  of  all  schools."  i.e.,  universally  acknowled^,  or  "  a  tenet  peculiar  to 
some  school,"  i.e.,  partially  acknowlecUed;  or  "  a  hypothetical  dogma,"  i.e.,  one  which 
rests  on  the  supposed  truth  of  anoHier  dogma;  or  "  an  implied  dogma,"  i.e.,  one  the  cat' 
rectnesB  of  wmch  is  not  expressly  proved,  but  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Nyftya.  7.  The 
different  members  (avayava)  of  a  regular  argument  or  gySo^itm  (nyd^a).  8.  Got^ta- 
Uon  or  reduction  to  absurdity  (torfta).  It  consists  in  directmg  a  person  who  does  not 
Apprehend  the  force  of  the  argument  as  first  presented  to  him,  to  look  at  it  from  an  oppo- 
site point  of  view.  9.  Awriaiimeni  (nim'aya.)  It  is  the  determination  of  a  question  by 
hearing  both  what  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  it,  after  having  been  in  doubt.  The  three 
next  topics  relate  to  the  topic  of  controversy,  viz.,  10.  DiseuKion  (vAda),  which  la  defined 
as  consisting  in  the  defending  by  proofs  on  the  part  of  the  one  disputant,  and  the  contro- 
verting it  by  ubiections  on  the  part  of  the  other,  without  discordance  in  respect  of  the 
principles  on  wuich  the  conclusion  is  to  depend;  it  is,  in  short,  an  honest  sort  of  discue- 
sion,  such,  for  instance,  as  takes  place  between  a  preceptor  and  bis  pupil,  and  where  the 
debate  is  conducted  without  ambition  of  victory.  11.  WraMUng  {jahaa),  consisting  in 
the  defense  or  attack  of  a  propo«tion  by  means  of  tricks,  futilities,  ana  such  like  means; 
it  is  therefore  a  kind  of  discustion  where  the  disputuits  are  merely  deatrous  of  victoiy. 
instead  of  being  desirous  of  truth.  13.  CatHing  (vitan'dS),  when  a  man  does  not  attempt 
to  establish  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  but  confines  himself  to  carping  disingenu- 
ously at  the  arguments  of  the  other  part;^.  18.  Failaatt,  or  semblances  of  reasons 
(AtftoaiMsa),  five  sorts  of  which  are  distinguished,  viz.,  the  erratic,  the  contradictory,  the 
equally  available  on  both  sides,  that  which,  staiidin^  itself  In  the  need  of  proof,  does  not 
dufer  from  that  which  is  to  be  proved,  and  that  which  is  adduced  when  Uie  time  is  not 
that  when  it  might  have  availed.  14.  Tr'u;A:s,  or  unfairness  in  disputation  (cAAoja),  or 
the  opposing  of  a  proposition  by  means  of  assuming  a  different  sense  from  that  which 


guished  as  verbal  misconstruiDg  of  what  is  ambiguous,  as  perverting,  in  a  literal  sense, 
what  is  said  in  a  metaphorical  one,  and  as  generalizing  what  is  particular.  15.  FuiOe 
oigeetiona  (jdti),  of  which  twentv-four  sorts  are  enumerated;  and,  18.  Failure  in  arga- 
ment  or  reason  of  defeat  (nigra^a-Bthdiia),  of  which  twenty-two  distinctions  are  specified. 

The  great  prominence  given  by  the  NySya  to  the  method,  bv  means  of  which  buth 
might  be  ascertained,  has  sometimes  misled  European  writers  into  the  belief,  that  it  is 
merely  a  system  of  formal  logic,  not  engaged  in  metaphysical  investigadons.  But  thou^ 
the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  topics  treated  by  it  could  only  touch  upon  the  mam 
points  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  Nyaya,  it  will  sufflciently  show  that  the 
Nyftya  intended  to  be  a  complete  system  of  philosophical  investigation;  and  some  ques- 
tions, sucli  as  the  nature  of  intellect,  articulated  sound,  etc.,  or  those  of  genus,  variety, 
and  individual,  it  has  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  manner,  well  deserving  the  notice  of 
western  speculation.  That  the  atomistic  theory  has  been  devolved  from  it,  will  be  seen 
under  the  article  Yaib'ebhika..  On  account  of  the  prominent  [>osition,  however,  whicli 
the  method  of  discus^on  holds  in  this  system,  and  the  frequent  aJlnslons  made  by  Euro- 
pean writers  to  a  Hindu  syllogkm.  it  will  be  expedient  to  explain  bow  the  Nytya  d^Bnet 
the  "different  members  of  a  syllogism "  under  its  seventti  topic.  A  regular  argument 
consists,  according  to  It,  of  five  members — viz.,  a.  the  proposition  {prat^nS),  or  the  dec- 
laration of  what  is  to  be  established;  b.  the  reason  (hetv),  or  "  the  means  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  what  is  to  be  established;"  e.  the  example  {uddhimtn'a),  i.e.  some  familiar  case 
illustrating  the  fact  to  be  established,  or,  inversely,  some  familiar  case  fUuatratlBg 
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the  impofnibntty  of  tbe  contrary  fEtct;  d.  the  application  (ueant^o),  or  "reetate* 
ment  oithat  in  respect  of  which  something  is  to  be  established;"  and«.  the  conclu* 
non  {nigamami),  or  "  the  re-stating^  of  the  proposition  because  of  tbe  mention  of  the 
reason.  An  instance  of  such  a  s^logism  would  run  accordin^y  thus:  a.  This  hill  ia 
fiery,  b.  for  it  smokes,  e.  aa  a  cuhnary  hearth,  or  inversely)  not  as  a  lake,  from  which 
vapor  is  seen  arising,  vapor  not  being  smoiie,  because  a  lake  is  invariably  diavold  of  Are; 
d.  accordingly,  the  hill  is  smoking;  e.  therefore,  it  is  fiery. 

The  founder  of  the  Nyfiya  system  is  reputed  under  tbe  name  of  Qotema,  or,  as  it  also 
occurs,  OautaTna  {which  would  mean  a  descendant  of  Ootama).  There  is,  however, 
nothing  as  yet  known  as  to  the  history  of  this  personage  or  the  time  when  he  lived, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  work  attributed  to  him  is,  in  its  present  shape,  later  than 
the  work  of  tbo  great  grammarian  Pdn'mL  It  consists  of  five  books  or  AaJ^yat,  each 
divided  into  two  "  days,"  or  diurnal  lessons,  which  are  ^aln  subdivided  into  sections 
or  topics,  each  of  which  contains  several  aphorisms,  or  mtras.  See  St>rRA.  Like  the 
text-books  of  other  sciences  among  the  Hioaus,  it  has  been  explained  or  annotated  by  a 
triple  set  of  commentaries,  which,  m  their  turn,  have  become  the  source  of  more  popular 
or  elementary  treatises. — The  Sanskrit  text  of  the  SQtras  of  Ctotama,  with  a  commentary 
In-  yiiiieatmha,  has  been  edited  at  Calcutta  (1828);  and  the  first  four  books,  and  part  of 
the  fifth,  of  the  text,  with  an  English  version,  an  En^ish  commentary,  and  extracts 
from  the  fttnakrit  commentary  of  Vis'wanAtha.  by  the  lute  Dr.  J.  R  B^lantyne  (Allaha- 
bad, 1850~M).  This  excellent  English  version  and  commentary,  and  the  celebrated 
Essay  on  the  Nyftya,  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke  (Transadumi  of  tite  Sayal  Asiatic  tod^y,  vol. 
i.  Lond.  1827;  and  reprinted  in  the  Mi»e&laneou$  Euaya,  vol.  1.  Lend.  1837),  are  the 
best  guide  for  the  European  student  who,  without  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  would  wish 
to  fimiiliarize  himself  with  the  Nyftya  systent 

HTBOfiG,  a  t.  in  Denmark,  17  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  city  of  Odense  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Fiinen,  an  island  of  the  Baltic;  pop.  '90,  6040.  It  is  fortified,  has  a  strong  citadel, 
and  here  the  Sound  dues  were  paid  hy  passing  ships  before  the  exclusive  right  of  Den- 
mark to  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  was  extinguished  by  purchase.  The  place  contains 
ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  a  hospital,  infirmary  ami  dock- 
yards.  Near  the  walls  occurred,  in  1669,  the  great  victory  of  the  Danes  over  the  Swe^s. 

HTCTAODTA'CRBt  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  parily  of  herbaceous 

filants,  both  annual  and  perennini,  and  partly  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Lincfley  ranks  them 
D  his  Chenapodal  aUianee.  The  flowers  are  either  clustered  or  solitarv,  and  either  tbs 
cluster  or  the  fiower  often  has  an  involucre,  which  is  often  gayly  colored.  The  perianth 
is  tubular,  plaited  in  bud,  colored ;  the  limb  entire  or  toothed,  deciduous.  The  stamens 
are  equal  in  number  to  the  lobos  of  the  perianth.  The  ovary  is  superior,  with  one  ovule, 
and  one  style.  The  fruit  is  a  thin  caryoptia,  inclosed  witliin  the  enlarged  and  indurated 
base  of  the  perianth.  There  are  about  100  known  specieB,  natives  or  warm  countries. 
Some  have  nowers  of  oon^erable  beauty,  as  those  of  the  genus  miraii&U,  known  In  our 
gardens  as  Marvel  cfPsru,  one  of  which,  M.  Jaiapa,  was  at  one  time  erroneouslysup- 
posed  to  produce  jalap.  The  roots  of  many  are  fleshy,  purgative,  and  emetic.  Those 
of  Boerhaavia  paniculata  are  used  instead  oJ^  Ipecacuanha  bow  In  Guiana  and  in  Java. 

ITTCTALOTIA  AND  HEMEKALOFIA.  Terms  employed  for  aflFections  of  the  eye,  and 
which  have  been  indiscriminately  employed.  Mr.  Lawrence,  ao  English  surgeon,  and 
one  of  the  pioneers  In  scientific  ophthalmology,  says :  "  A  great  confusion  has  arisen  in  the 

Xlication  of  these  learned  terms,  each  word  being  ne^y  as  often  used  to  express  one 
ction  as  the  other.  Hippocrates  used  tbe  term  uemeralopia  to  denote  night-blindness, 
and  we  may  as  well  follow  nU  example. "  And  this  is  good  ctvmology.  for  nyctalopia  signi- 
fies "I  see  by  night,"  while  hemenuopia  signifies  "Iseebyoay."  Still  it  isnot  uncommon 
for  nyctalopia  to  be  defined  as  "night-blindness."  "Hemeralopia,"  says  Mr.  Law- 
rence, "  is  that  state  of  vision  in  which  the  patient  sees  well  during  the  day,  but  imper- 
fectly as  twilight  comes  on;  and  when  the  affection  is  fully  formed  he  loses  his  sight 
entirely  at  the  approach  of  night,  not  being  able  to  see  a  lighted  candle  brought  close  to 
the  eye.  In  the  commencement  of  the  Section  the  person  can  see  by  moonlight,  or 
when  the  room  is  lighted  by  a  candle,  but  as  it  proceeds  be  can  discern  nothing  after  sun- 
set; in  the  morning  vision  returns.  There  is  no  unnatural  appearance  In  the  eye;  indeed 
If  a  person  can_see  oerfectly  during  the  day,  the  organ  can  nave  undergone  no  import- 
ant change  (structural).  There  is  little  increased  irritability  in  the  commencement,  but 
as  the  affection  proceeds  the  pupil  becomes  rather  dilated.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
varies  from  one  night  to  six  or  twelve  months,  or  even  longer.  More  generally  it  lasts 
from  two  weeks  to  three  or  six  months,  when  left  to  itself.  Belapses  are  frequent  so 
long  as  persons  remain  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause,  which  seems  to  be  the  exhaustion 
of  the  power  of  the  retina  by  exposure  to  strong  light  during  the  day."  The  disease  is 
most  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and  where  there  is  much  glare  of  sunlight,  as  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  It  is  not  also  infrequent  in  high  latitudes  where  the  snow  reflects  tbs 
aun's  rays  for  a  great  many  hours  during  the  aky.  Dr.  Matthew  Outhrie  states  that 
peasants  in  the  interior  of  Russia  are  subject  to  it,  where  it  is  called  kieriMa  atepota,  or 
Dsn  blindness,  and  occurs  during  the  harvest  in  June  and  July.  He  also  says  that  several 
liundred  Russian  soldiers  in  the  war  in  Finland  were  attackra  by  the  affection.  It  has 
been  recorded  as  occurring  epidemically,  and  an  instance  is  rdated  in  the  8th  toL  <A 
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tho  DuUin  Jwrnal  of  medical  and  chemical  adence  of  sucfa  an  epidemic  among  some 
Prussian  soldiers  stationed  on  the  Rhine;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  obeerres  tliat  all  the  cases 
which  he  had  seen  commenced  in  the  East  or  West  Indies  and  were  brought  to  England. 
Uackende,  another  hish  British  authority,  says  that  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessarily  conoected  by  any  constltutioi^  symptoms,  and  Mr.  Bampfleld,  in  the  Britith 
MecUeo-ekxrurgieal  TVanaacHont,  states  that  of  more  than  three  hundred  cases  In  his  prac- 
tice in  different  parts  of  the  glolse,  but  chiefly  in  the  East  Indies,  all  perfectly  recoTered. 
The  prognosis  ie,  therefore,  very  favorable.  In  some  instances  night-blindness,  or  hem- 
eralopia,  is  congenital.  Itichter  relates  three  cases  in  a  family  of  nine  children.  The 
<mly  abnormal  appearance  of  the  eyes  was  the  ezcessiTe  dilation  of  the  puinls  after  suu' 
down.  When  the  account  was  given  these  children  had  reached  the  age  of  fran  80  to 
80  years,  witliout  any  alteration  in  their  ngbt  One  of  tbem  had  never  seen  any  starsL 
Dr.  Cunier,  of  Ghent,  relates  some  remarimble  cases  of  hereditary  faemeraloina  (J.nnaiM 
de  la  sociSte  de  mSdedm  de  Oand  1840).  In  the  official  capacity  of  an  army  surgeon,  in 
the  case  of  a  conscript  claiming  exemption  from  night-blindness.  Dr.  Cunier  made  an 
examination  in  the  commune  of  Vendfemain,  near  MontpelUer,  and  reported  udod  informa- 
tion and  observation  that  one  Jean  Nougaret  was  the  first  of  the  family  known  to  be 
hemeralopic;  his  children,  one  dau^ter,  and  two  sons,  were  all  affected  with  n^ht- 
bllndness.  The  second  generation  included  16  individuals  of  whom  ten  were  thus  affect- 
ed; in  the  third  generation  there  were  14  out  of  81 ;  in  the  fourth  33  in  208;  in  the  fifth, 
not  then  completed.  24  in  218;  in  the  sixth,  including  108  persons,  there  were  11.  But 
one  of  the  remarkable  facts  in  the  case,  and  wortby  of  much  consideration  by  those 
studying  the  subject  of  heredity,  because  varying  in  tnis  respect  from  most  hereditary 
laws,  is  that  among  all  these  descendants,  numbering  more  than  600,  and  of  whom  nearly 
one-seventh  were  affected  with  night-bliQdnes.<<,  there  was  not  a  single  case  in  those  fami- 
lies where  both  parents  were  free  from  the  affection;  tbst  is,  there  was  no  intermediate 
transmisssion.  Nyctalopia,  or  "night-seeing"  (day-blindness)  is  a  state  opposite  to  bem- 
eralopia,  and  is  a  disease  of  a  very  different  nature.  Mr.  Lawrence  states  that  in  opacity 
of  the  cornia,  in  certain  forms  of  cataract,  in  incipient  opacity  of  the  lens,  in  central 
opacity  of  the  capsule,  in  contractions  of  tlie  pupil  from  prolapse  of  the  iris,  the  patient 
will  often  see  best  in  a  weak  light,  and  find  vision  very  imperfect  in  a  strong  light  In 
scrofulous  affections  of  the  eyes  (strumous  ophthalmia)  the  intolerance  to  light  amounts 
to  blindness  during  the  day,  while  in  the  evening,  with  a  faint  light  the  patient  sees  quite 
well.  Albinos  are  frequently  nyctalopic,  the  absence  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  rendering 
the  eye  extremely  sensitive,  Irom  its  want  of  absorptive  power.  Barron  Larrey  records 
a  remarkable  case  of  day  blindness,  occurring  in  an  old  man,  one  of  the  galley  slaves  at 
Brest,  who  had  been  shut  up  in  a  subterranean  dungeon  88  years.  He  had  oecome  so 
afTected  that  he  could  only  sec  in  a  shady  light.  As  this  condition  is  generally  acGom- 
panied  with  some  observable  affection  of  tho  ocular  apparatus  its  treatment  will  vuy 
with  circumstances. 

HTCTEEIBIA,  an  extremely  curious  genua  of  insects,  ranked  in  the  order  dtpfero. 
Although  very  different  from  most  of  that  order,  and  having  neither  wings  nor  balancers. 
Ite  neare-st  alliance  is  with  hiiypt^wcidtB  (aee  FoaKST  Flt  and  Smeep-Lotibe),  which  it 
resembles  particularly  in  parasitic  habits,  and  in  the  retention  of  the  eggs  within  the  abdo- 
men of  the  female,  until  they  have  not  only  Iteen  batched,  but  have  passed  from  the  larva 
Into  the  pupa  state.  The  form,  however,  is  so  spider-like,  that  these  insects  were  at  first 
ranked  among  the  aracknida.  The  few  species  known  are  all  puaatic  on  bats,  on  which 
thev  run  about  with  great  actirity.  The  head  is  very  small,  curiously  affixed  to  the  back 
of  the  thorax,  and  when  the  creature  sucks  the  Idooa  of  the  bat,  upon  whidi  It  Uvea,  it 
places  itself  in  a  reversed  position. 

HTCTIOEBIHJB,  a  sub-fumily  of  lemuroid  monkeys.  They  are  distinguldied  from 
the  rest  of  the  family  by  their  very  short  tails.  There  are  two  African  and  two  Asiatic 
genera.  The  African  genera  are  perodictirus.  or  the  potto,  and  arctocdmt,  or  the  ang- 
wantibo.  The  Asiatic  genera  are  the  slender  lemur  {loris),  and  the  slow  lemur  (ntKrfwwfrMj. 
In  all  these  four  genera  the  fore-finger  of  each  hand  is  short,  and  io  the  potto  it  is  rudi- 
mentary, so  tlint  each  hand  has  but  three  fingers.  Tliey  are  inactive  during  the  day, 
but  at  night  prowl  stealthily  among  the  branclies  in  search  of  food,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally of  insects  and  sm^l  birds.  They  also  eat  eggs  and  fruit.  When  irritated  dnrinff 
their  period  of  repose  in  the  day  their  motioos  arc  very  slow,  and  they  utter  a  cry  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  American  sloths.  They  have  a  very  tenacious  grasp,  ascribed  by  some 
to  a  peculiar  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  by  which  the  mere 
stretching  of  the  leg  causes  the  toes  to  flex  and  produce  a  ti^ht  grasp.  Others  attribute 
it  to  the  power  of  continuing  muscular  contraction,  and  this  idea  seems  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  observations  of  sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  who  injected  the  arterial  system  of  a  njw 
ticfbua  tardigradus  and  found  a  very  peculiar  and  abundant  distribution  of  blood  vesscia 
to  the  limbs.   Tlie  axillary  artery  (uvlded  into  28  equal-sized  cylinders,  sturounding  the 

{irincipal  trunk,  and  passing  down  the  arm,  each  cylinder  was  found  distribnted  to  an 
ndividual  muscle  in  the  fore-arm.  A  simitar  distribution  takes  place  In  the  lover  or 
liind  limbs.  In  this  species  there  is  also  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  tongue,  which 
is  double.  Beneath  the  principle  tongue,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  can,  there  is 
another  tongue,  white  colored,  narrow,  and  very  sharp  pointed,  which  Is  used  with  tha 
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nppet  tongue  In  catchtng  flies  and  In  eattng,  but  which  the  animal  hag  the  power  of 
retaining  in  the  mouth  white  the  otiier  tongue  is  in  use.  Dental  fwmula  i  — — ; 
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and  rounded,  the  eyes  large  and  Btaring,  and  placed  close  together. 

XYB,  a  CO.  in  Nevada,  bounded  on  the  s.w.  by  Califomia,  drained  by  Amargoza  and 
Beeae  livem  ;  16,906  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 1S90.   Co.  seat,  Belmont. 

ITTE,  Edoar  'Wilbon  (paeudoDym,  Bill  Ntb),  humorist,  was  born  In  Maine,  Aug. 
dS,  l&M).  His  ctiildhood  was  pused  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  also  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  In  Wyoming  In  1876.  Here  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
post-master,  and  newspaper  correspondent.  On  account  of  ill-health  lie  returned  to 
Wisconsin  in  1883,  and  settled  In  New  York  in  1886.  Be  was  a  popular  lecturer,  news- 
paper  contributor,  and  also  published  several  humorons  books,  among  them,  Beded  Hay  ; 
CimtnuU  and  FortuLiart  (all  1887)  ;  Thinka  (1888) ;  and  in  collaboration  with  James 
Whitcomb  Rlley,  SaOroad  Gvide  (1888)  and  i^n,  Wit.  and  Humor  (1888).  A  play 
founded  on  his  western  life,  entitled  7^4  Cadi,  was  produced  in  New  York  In  1B91.  See 
also  a  series  of  articles  In  the  Century  for  1891-93.   He  died  Feb.  22, 1896. 

HTX,  Jahks  Wabbkit,  1814-76;  b,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  reared  on  a 
term,  received  a  common  school  education,  studied  law  and  commenced  practice.  While 
quite  young  he  was  elected  district  attorney  and  co.  judge.  In  1848  he  was  the  antl- 
slavery  candidate  for  congress  in  the  same  district,  and  defeated.  Then  he  removed  to 
Syracuse.  In  1860  he  was  state  police  commissioner  in  the  city  of  New  York;  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Nevada  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861:  when  Nevada  became  a  state 
be  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator  from  it  for  six  years,  ending  Har.  8,  1873.  As  a  public 
speaker  he  was  distinguished  for  his  contagious  humor,  and  in  private  for  his  genial 
disposition.  On  his  retirement  from  tlie  senate  his  mind  was  Impaired.  He  died  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26, 1876. 

JT'UKK,  or  NmuwKBRK,  on  the  Veluwe,  is  a  vot  flourishing  and  well-built  t, 
near  the  Zuyder  Zee,  inthe  province  of  Gelderiand,  Netherlands,  10  m.  s.  w.  of  Hardera^k. 
It  has  a  good  harbor,  which  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  wide  canal  of  1^  m.  in  length. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  fine  rich  meadow-pastures  and  lands  suited  for  all  kinds  of 
grain,  tobacco,  potatoes,  etc.  Tobacco  is  extensively  grown;  many  cattle  are  raised; 
and  a  brisk  trade  carried  on  both  with  the  surrounding  country  and  Amsterdam,  the 
market  to  which  the  cattle,  tobacco,  dairy,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  together  with 
much  firewood,  are  sent.  Nylcerk  has  a  handsome  Reformed  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
cliapel,  a  synagogue,  orphan-house,  and  good  schools.  There  are  several  manufactures 
carried  on,  which  also  give  employment  to  the  people.  In  Netherlands'  church  history, 
Nykerk  is  famed  as  the  place  where  a  great  religious  movement  began  at  the  middle  of 
last  century.  The  history  of  the  movement,  which  spread  throughout  the  land,  contains 
all  the  marks  of  the  later  revivals  in  America,  Scotland,  and  belaud.  See  Ypey  and 
Dermoot'a  OtKhUdenU  der  Ntderd.  Her.  Kerk,  vol.  iv. 

ITT'lCdFINQ,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Baltic,  cap.  of  the  prov- 
ince of  SSdermanland,  60  m.  s.w.  of  Stockholm.  It  comprisesamong  its  manufacturing 
products  cotton  goods,  stockings,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  has  good  sh^t-yards,  mliis,  and 
manufactories  for  machinery,  especially  steam-engines  for  steamlMWts  and  locomotives. 
The  port  Is  13  ft  deep  at  its  entrance,  and  has  1218  ft.  of  quayage.  The  mined  old 
castle  of  Nykiiping,  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  In  1065,  and  which  ranked  in  point  of 
strength  next  to  those  of  Stockholm  and  Calmar,  has  experienced  many  eventful 
viciasltudes  of  fortune.  King  Valdemar  of  Sweden,  after  his  dethronement  in  1268, 
was  imprisoned  here  till  his  death  In  1302;  but  the  most  tragic  Incident  connected  with 
Nykoplng  castle  was  the  horrible  death  within  its  walls  at  the  dulcee  Eric  and  Valdemar, 
who,  after  beiiw  entrapped  by  their  pusUlanimoua  brother,  King  Biiver,  In  1817,  were 
left  to  perish  of  hunger  in  a  dungeon,  the  keys  of  which  the  lung  threw  into  the  sea 
before  he  left  the  castle.  The  horror  of  this  deed  roused  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
who  seized  upon  the  castle,  sacked  it,  and  demolished  its  keep  and  d<mjons.  ui  1719 
the  town  was  taken  and  dismantled  by  the  Russians ;  and  since  then  it  has  ceased  to  lie 
the  scene  of  any  events  of  tilstorical  interest.    Pop.  '90,  C976. 

HTL'QHAir,  AntUope  pieta,  or  Portax  tragoeameltu,  a  species  of  antelope,  with  some- 
what ox-Uke  head  and  body,  but  with  long  slender  Iiml»,  and  of  great  acnvity  and  fleet- 
ness.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  antelopes,  and  is  more  than  four  feet  lik^h  at  tiie  dioulder. 
The  horns  of  the  male  are  about  as  long  as  the  ears,  smooth,  black,  pointed,  slightly 
curved  forwards.  The  female  has  no  horns.  The  neck  is  deep  and  compressed,  not 
rounded  as  In  most  of  the  antelopes.  A  slight  mane  runs  along  the  neck  and  part  of  the 
back,  and  the  breast  is  adorned  with  a  long  haoglDg  tuft  of  hiur.  The  back  is  almost 
elevated  into  a  hump  between  the  shoulders.  The  Nyl-gtiau  inhabits  the  dense  forests 
of  India  and  Perua,  where  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  kinds  of  game. 
It  is  often  taken,  like  other  large  animals,  by  the  inclo^g  of  a  large  qwce  with  nets, 
and  bjr  great  numbers  of  people.  It  is  a  spirited  animal  and  dangerous  to  a  rash  assailant. 
It  li  capable  of  dwnestication,  but  la  said  to  manifest  an  irritable  and  capridous  teoqwr. 
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HTMPEJBA'GEX,  a  natural  order  of  exogenoas  plants,  growing  tn  lakes,  pondi, 
ditches,  and  slow  rivers,  where  their  fleshy  root-sto(^  are  prostrate  in  the  mud  at  Uw 
bottom;  and  tlieir  large,  long-stalked,  heart-shaped,  or  peltate  leaves  float  on  the  lurfaM 
of  the  water.  Their  lowers  also  either  float  or  are  raised  on  tlieir  stalks  a*  little  sboTe 
the  water.  The  flowera  are  large,  and  often  very  beautiful  and  fragrant.  TIkr  m 
usually  four  sepals,  and  numerous  petals  and  stamens,  often  passing  gradually  into  one 
another.  The  ovary  is  many-celled,  with  radiating  stigmas,  and  very  numeroas  ovules, 
and  is  more  or  less  surrounded  by  a  large  fleshy  disk.  The  seeds  have  a  farinaceout 
albumen.  More  than  fifty  species  are  known,  mostly  natives  of  warm  and  temperate 
regions.  The  root-stocks  of  some  of  them  are  used  as  food,  and  the  seeds  of  m&Dy.— 
Bee  Watkr-lilt,  Lotus,  Victoria,  and  EuBYAiE, — Very  nearly  allied  to  Nymplueacai 
are  Nelumbiaeta.    See  Nelcuro. 

VT1EFHS,  in  classic  mythology,  female  divinities  of  inferior  rank,  inhabiting  the  sea, 
streams,  groves,  meadows  ana  pastures,  grottoe^  fountains,  tiills,  glens,  trees,  etc 
Among  the  nymptis,  dlfterent  classes  were  distinguished,  particularly  the  Oeeanida, 
daughters  of  Uceanus  (nymphs  of  the  great  ocean  which  flows  around  the  earth),  the 
JfereidM,  daughters  of  Nereus  (nymphs  of  tlis  inner  depths  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  inner  sea 
— the  Mediterranean),  Potameidet  (river  nymphs),  Naiada  (nymphs  of  fountains,  lakes, 
brooks,  wells),  Oreadea  (mountain  nymphs),  Dryads  or  Hamaaryadt  (forest  nymphs,  wlio 
were  believed  to  die  with  the  trees  m  whicli  they  dwelt).  They  were  the  goddesses  of 
fertUizing  moisture,  and  were  represented  as  takmg  an  interest  in  the  nour^iment  and 

St>wth  of  infants,  and  as  being  addicted  to  the  cli^  (companions  of  the  divine  huutrcsB 
iana),  to  female  occupations,  and  to  dancing.  Tliey  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
conceptions  of  the  plastic  and  reverent  (if  credulous)  fancy  o^  the  ancient  Greeks,  who, 
in  the  various  phenomena  of  nature — the  rush  of  aea-waves,  the  bubble  of  brooks,  tlie 
play  of  Bunbe^ns,  the  rustle  of  leaves,  and  the  silence  of  caves — felt,  witli  a  poetic  vivid- 
ness that  our  modem  science  will  hardly  permit  us  to  realize,  the  presence  of  unseea 
|oyou8  powers.  See  illus. ,  Httholoot,  vol.  X. 
NTS'SA.   See  Tupelo. 

HTSTAD,  a  t.  of  Finland,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  50  ra.  s.  of 
BiJimeborg.  Pop.  '90,  8908.  Here  In  1721,  a  treaty  was  aneed  to,  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  by  virtue  of  which  all  the  conquesto  of  Peter  the  Great  along  the  coasts  of  the 
gulf  of  Flnlaiid  were  annKUd  to  Bnssfa. 


o 
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TEE  fifteenth  letter  In  the  English  and  in  most  western  alphabets.  Is  one  of  the 
a  five  simple  vowel  signs  of  the  BogHsh  language.  As  the  language  Is  atpresent 
"  pronounced,  it  stands  for  at  least  Tour  distinct  sounds,  heard  In  the  words  wAt, 
mdr  (nflt^  mow,  ton.  The  primary  and  simple  sound  of  O  is  that  heard  long  m  mir,  and 
Aort  in  ni^  ^   The  sound  given  to  it  in  such  words  as  note,  go,  is  really  a  diphthong— 

a  long  0  terminating  in  a  slight «  or  oo  soundCo-l!)'  The  corresponding  letter  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Phenician  alphabet  (q.v.)  was  called  Ayn,  i.e..  "  eye;"  and  accordingly  toe 
primitive  form  of  the  Phenidan  letter  was  a  rough  picture  of  an  eye,  which  naturally 
be^e  a  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  center— still  to  be  seen  In  some  ancient  inacriptiotta-- 

and  then  a  simple  circle.  .    ,.l    «  ■ 

0',  a  prefix  in  many  Irish  family  names,  serves  to  form  a  patronvmic.  "^e  Jtorin 
Gaelic  names;  as  O'Brien,  a  descendant  of  Bricn.   By  some,  it  is  considered  to  be  derived 
from  of;  but  it  is  more  likely  from  Ir.  ua,  Gael.  ogka.  a  gmndfion.    In  the  Lowlsno 
Scottish  the  word  oe  is  used  for  grandson,  and  in  some  localities  for  nephew. 
OA'HV,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands  (q.v.). 

OAJA'CO.  or  Oaxaca,  a  Mexican  state,  bounded  s.  by  the  Pacific,  e.  by  Tehuantepec 
and  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  w.  and  n.  by  Pnebla  and  Vera  Cruz;  85,!«2  sq.  m. ;  ^ 
in  '95,  ««2,.529.  Ia  Verda  is  the  onlv  river  of  consequence.  The  surface  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  mountains  and  taiile-Iands  and  the  climate  is  remarkably  Ane;  the 
rainfall  is  Jarge,  and  the  heat  less  oppressive  than  In  moat  other  states  of  Mexico.  The 
products  of  the  soil  are  greatly  varied;  cochineal  and  indigo  are  the  chief  export^  and 
wheat,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  cocoa,  honey,  plantains,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  are 
found.    Gold  and  silver  mines  exist,  but  are  of  little  importance.    Capital,  Oaxaca. 

OAJA'CO,  Oaxaca,  or  Guaxaca,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  astate  of  the8amenam^ 
stands  on  the  river  Atoyac.  210  m.  s.s.e.  of  Mexico.  Founded  In  1682,  it  is  weU  bow, 
with  open  streets,  interspersed  with  plantations,  on  which  the  cochineal  insect 
feeds  and  had,  '94,  27,856  inhabitants.  Cigars,  cotton,  sugar,  and  chocolate  are 
manufactured. 

OAK,  QiuTcus,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  euptUifera^  ''^^^i* 
three-celled  ovary,  and  a  round  (not  angular)  not— which  Is  called«  a«ont— niaced  ia 
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a  scalj  tniDCftted  cup;  the  lover  part  of  It  invested  by  the  cup.  The  species  are  veiy 
numerous,  natives  of  temperate  and  tropical  conntnes.  A  few  species  are  found  in 
Europe.  Norttk America  produces  many;  and  many  are  natives  of  mountainous  regions 
in  the  torrid  zone;  some  are  found  at  low  elevatioDS  in  the  valleys  of  tlie  Hlm^aya, 
some  even  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Indian  islands.  But  in  the 
peninsula  of  India  and  in  Ceylon  none  are  found;  and  none  in  tropical  Africa,  in 
Australia,  or  in  South  America.  The  oaks  liave  alternate  simple  leaves,  which  are 
entire  in  some,  but  in  the  greater  number  variously  lobed  and  sinuated  or  cut;  ever- 
green in  some,  but  more  generally  deciduous.  Many  of  them  are  trees  of  great  size, 
nmous  for  ttie  strength  and  durability  of  their  timber,  as  well  as  for  the  majesty  of  their 
appearance,  and  tlietr  great  longevity.  Througliout  all  parts  of  Europe,  except  the 
extreme  n.,  two  species  are  found,  or  varieties  of  one  species,  the  CoimoN  Oak  (Q. 
rotnir);  one  {Q.  peduncidaia)  having  the  acorns  on  longisb  stalks,  the  other  {Q.  semUfl&i'o) 
having  them  almost  without  stalks.  Other  differences  have  been  pointed  out,  but  they 
are  regarded  b^  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  ciirefol  botanists  as  merely  accidental, 
and  not  coincident  with  these;  while,  aa  to  tlie  length  of  the  fruit-stalks,  every  inter- 
mediate i^ation  occurs.  Both  varieties  occur  iu  Britain,  the  first  beinr  themost  preva- 
lent, as  It  is  generally  in  the  n.  of  Europe ;  the  second  being  more  ahuodant  in  more 
southern  countries.  The  short-stalked  oak  is  sometimes  called  Durmast  Oak  in  Eng. 
land.  It  has  been  much  disputed  which  is  entitled  to  be  considered  the  true  British  oak; 
and  much  alarm  has  occasionally  been  expressed  lest  new  plantations  should  be  made  of 
the  wrong  kind;  whilst  the  most  contradictory  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  com- 
parative value  and  characters  of  the  timber.  The  oak  succeeds  best  in  loamy  soils,  and 
especially  in  those,  that  are  somewhat  calcareous.  It  cannot  endure  stagnant  water.  It 
succeeds  well  on  soils  too  poor  for  ash  or  elm ;  but  depends  much  on  the  depth  of  the 
soil,  its  roots  penetrating  more  deeply  than  those  of  most  otlicr  trees.  Noble  specimens 
of  oak  trees,  and  some  of  them  histoncally  celebrated,  exist  in  almost  all  parts  of  Britain ; 
but  are  much  more  frequent  hi  England  than  in  Scotland.  The  former  exietence  of 
great  oak  forests  is  attested  by  the  huge  trunks  often  found  in  bogs.  Tlie  oak  attjuns  a 
height  of  from  50  to  100  or  even  160  or  180  ft. ;  the  trunk  being  4.  6,  or  even  8  ft.  in 
diameter.  It  sometimes  grows  tall  and  stately,  but  often  rather  exhibits  great  thickness 
of  bole  and  magnitude  of  branches.  It  reaches  its  greatest  magnitude  in  periods  vary- 
ing from  laO  to  400  years,  but  lives  to  the  age  of  600,  or  even  lOflO.  The  timber  is  very 
solid,  durable,  peculiarly  unsusceptible  of  the  influence  of^moisture,  and,  therefore,  emi- 
nently adapted  for  ship-biiilding.  It  is  also  employed  in  carpentry,  mill-work,  etc, — The 
bark  abounds  in  tannin;  it  also  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  gverdne,  and 
is  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  in  gargles,  etc.,  on  account  of  its  astringency,  sometimes 
also  as  a  tonic;  it  is  used  along  with  gall-nuts  in  the  manufacture  of  ink ,  but  most  of  all 
for  tanning  (see  Babk),  and  on  this  account  the  onk  is  often  planted  as  copse-wood  (see 
Cofbe)  in  situations  where  it  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  to  great  size  as  a  tree.  The 
timber  of  copse  oak  is  excellent  fire-wood.  The  oak  is  particularly  fitted  for  copse- 
wood,  the  readiness  with  which  it  springs  again  from  tne  stools  after  it  has  been  cut. 
Acorns  are  very  nourishing  food  for  swme,  and  In  times  of  scarcity  have  been  often 
used  for  human  food,  as,  indeed,  they  commonly  are  in  some  very  poor  countries,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  meal.  The  bitterness  which  makes  them  disagreeable  is  said  to  be 
in  jiart  removed  by  burying  them  for  a  time  in  the  earth.  The  acorns  of  some  trees  are 
^Iso  much  less  bitter  than  others,  and  oaks  of  the  common  species  occur  which  produce 
acorns  as  sweet  as  chestnuts.    Otiier  varieties  of  the  common  oak  are  assiduously  propa- 

fated  by  nurserymen  as  curious  and  ornamental,  particularly  one  with  pendulous 
ranctilets  (the  weeping  oak),  and  one  with  branches  growing  up  close  to  the  stem,  as  in 
some  ^nds  of  poplar.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  tlie  oak  was  sacred  to  Zeus 
or  Jupiter;  and  it  nas  been  connected  with  the  relieiouB  observances  of  many  nations,  as 
of  the  ancient  Celts  and  Germans.— The  Ttjrket  Oak  or  Adriatic  Oak  (Q-mris),  now 
very  frequently  planted  in  Britain,  is  a  large  and  valuable  tree,  very  common  in  the  8.e.  of 
Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  The  timber  is  imported  in  considerable  quantity 
into  Britain  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes.  The  leaves  differ  from  those  of  the 
common  oak  in  their  acute  lobes,  and  the  cups  of  the  acorns  are  mossy,  i.e.,  have  long, 
loose,  acute  scales.  Similar  to  this,  in  both  these  respects,  are  the  AtJBTBUiT  Oak  (Q. 
AtiiMaea).  abundant  near  Vienna,  and  the  Sfaitihh  Oak  {Q.  Bimanica).— The  Cohk 
Oak  or  Cork-Tree  {Q.  tuber)  is  noticed  In  the  article  Cork;  the  Holm  Oak  or  JIvkk- 
GREBN  Oak  (p.  tter),  another  of  the  species  found  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  in  the  article 
Ilex.  Of  the  North  American  oaks,  some  are  very  valuable  as  timber  trees.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  is  the  White  Oak  or  Quebec  Oak  {Q.  oi&o),  a  large  tree,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  a  few  rounded  lobes.  It  is  found  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canada; 
and  in  some  places  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  forest.  The  timber  is  less  compact  than 
that  of  the  British  oak;  that  of  young  trees  is  very  elastic— The  Overctjp  Oak  ((?. 
llfrata).  a  majestic  tree,  highly  esteemed  for  its  timber,  and  having  its  acorns  almost 
covered  bv  their  globular  cup,  grows  chiefly  in  lands  liable  to  Inundation  in  the  soulbcm 
Btates. — Tne  Chestnut-leaved  White  Oak  {Q.-prinvs)  is  also  a  much-esteemed  timber 
tree  of  the  southern  states. — The  Swamp  White  Oak  {Q.  bieohr),  a  closely  allied  species, 
extends  further  north.— The  Livk  Oak  {Q.  virena),  an  evergreen  species,  with  entire 
iMdiery  leaves,  is  regarded  as  a  tree  of  the  first  importance  In  the  united  Stales,  from 
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the  excellence  of  fts  timber  and  Ita  value  for  ship-building,  so  that  eflorts  have  been 
made  by  the  govenunent  to  protect  it  and  to  promote  the  planting  of  its  acorns.  Tet  it 
ia  not  a  very  large  tree,  being  seldtun  m(Hre  than  46  ft  in  beigbt,  with  a  trunk  of  2  fL  la 
diamet«.  It  ktows  on  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  as  tar  north  as  Vir^niB. 
It  OQce  abounded  on  the  Sea  islands,  now  so  celebrated  for  their  cotton. — The  Red  Oae 
(Q.  Tudra),  a  large  tree  with  slnuated  and  lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  toothed  and  bristle- 
pointed,  yields  great  part  of  the  red  oak  staves  exported  from  Canada  and  the  n.  of  the 
United  States  to  the  West  Indies ;  but  red  oak  stave*  are  also  produced  in  the  middle 
and  southern  states  by  the  Scarlet  Oak  coeeiriea),  a  very  similar  species,  by  the 
Black  Oak  or  Qukrcitkon  Oak  HnetoneCj,  mother  speciea  with  the  lobes  of  tbe 
luves  InisUe-pointed,  better-known  for  the  dye-stuff  which  its  baik  yields  (see  QtJix- 
crrRON),  and  by  the  willow  oak  (Q.  fhdloa),  a  large  tree  with  lanceorate  leaves  and  a 
willow-like  aspect.  Tbe  timl)er  of  all  these  species  is  of  very  inferior  quality.  These 
are  the  American  oaks  of  greatest  economical  and  commercial  importance,  but  there  are 
numerous  other  species,  some  of  them  trees,  some  mere  shrubs,  of  which  some  grow  on 
poor  soils,  and  cover  them  in  compact  masses;  resembling  In  this  a  single  European 
species  (Q.  viminaii»),  a  native  of  ^e  Vosees,  6  to  8  ft.  high,  with  slender,  tough  branches, 
which  makes  exceHent  hedges. — The  Black  Jack  (Q.  nigra)  ia  an  American  oak, 
chiefly  notable  for  the  abundimce  in  which  itgrowa  on  some  of  the  poorest  soils.  It  ia 
a  smul  tree,  and  its  timber  of  little  valne.  The  lurk  is  black. — Scnne  of  the  Nepaulese 
oaks  are  la^  and  raluable  trees,  as  are  some  of  those  of  China  and  Japan,  of  Java,  of 
Mexico,  etc  The  oaks  of  Java  and  the  other  Indian  islands  have  generally  the  leaves 
quite  entire. — The  bark  of  most  of  the  species  of  oak  is  capable  of  being  used  for 
tanning,  and  is  used  in  different  countries.  The  cups  and  acorns  of  the  Valokia  Oak 
(Q.  a^opt)  are  exported  from  the  Morea  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant  in  great 
quantities  for  this  purpose,  under  the  name  of  valonta.  See  Lbathkr.  Tbe  tree 
resembles  the  Turkey  oak,  and  has  very  large  hemispherical  mossy  cups.  Tbe  caps 
are  said  to  contain  more  tannin  than  any  other  vegetable  substance. — Oalls  (q.v)  or 
gall-nuts  are  in  great  part  obtained  from  tlie  oak,  therefore  called  the  GAi.irOAK(9. 
M^e^xnia),  a  scrubby  bush,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  with  bluntly  serrated,  ovate-oblong 
leaves. — The  Kermes  Oak  (Q.  coecifera),  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  kermea  (q.v.)  insect 
is  found,  is  a  low  bush,  with  evergreen  spinous  leaves,  much  resembling  a  holly,  s 
native  of  the  s.e.  of  Europe. — Of  oaks  with  sweet  and  edible  acorns,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Baijxite  Oak  {Q.  baUota  or  gramuntia),  an  evergreen  with  round  spiny-toothed 
leaves,  a  native  of  the  n.  of  Africa,  tbe  acorns  of  which  are  regularly  brought  to  market 
In  Algeria  and  Id  Spidn,  and  are  long  and  cylindrical;  the  Italian  oak  (Q.  aacului). 
doeely  allied  to  the  common  oak;  ana  tbe  Dwarf  Chbbtndt  Oak  (Q.  chinquapin  or 
prinotdes)  of  North  America,  a  small  shrubby  species,  which  lias  been  speciaify  recom- 
mended to  cultivation  on  this  account.  Other  North  American  species,  and  some  of  tlic 
Himalayan  Bpccies,  also  produce  edible  acorns.  From  the  acorns  of  some  apetnes,  oil  is 
made  in  considerable  quantity  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  used  in  coo^ry.— 
The  leaves  of  the  manna  oak  (Q.  niannifera)—^  native  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
having  oblong,  blunt-lobed  leaves — a^rete  in  hot  weather  a  kind  of  manna,  a  eweet 
mucilaginous  substance,  which  is  made  into  sweetmeats,  and  very  highly  esteemed. 

The  name  oak  is  sometimes  popularly  applied  to  timber  trees  of  very  different  genera. 
Thus,  African  Oak  ls  another  name  of  Afncan  teak.  See  Teak.  Some  of  the  species 
of  eaauarina  (q.v.)  are  called  oak  in  Australia.  The  Stonk  Oak  (Uthocarput  Javenenm) 
of  Java,  so  named  from  the  extreme  tmrdness  of  its  timber,  is  a  tree  of  the  same  fomily 
with  tbe  true  oaks.    See  illus.,  Botant,  vol.  II.,  figs.  20,     ;  Hazel,  vol.  VII.,  flg.  4 

OAK  APPLE.   See  Gall-Fly  ;  Oalls. 

OAK  B£AUTT,  Baton  prodromaria,  a  moth  of  the  family  ffeomdrida,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  expanse  of  wings;  the  upper  wings 
with  two  brown  curved  bands,  and  margined  with  black,  tiie  lower  wings  with  one 
brown  band.   The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  oak. 

OASIS,  Uriah.  d.d..  1681-61;  b.  England.  He  emigrated  to  MasBachusetts  In  1084, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  164S,  and  publish  at  Cambridge  a  set  of  astronomlcAl  calcula- 
tions while  quite  young.  He  accepted  a  pastorate  at  Fitchfield,  Eng.,  wbieh  his  non- 
conformist views  compelled  him  to  relinquish  in  1663,  and  later  he  preached  to  another 
congregation.  On  account  of  his  learning  and  pietv,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  tbe  church 
in  Cambridge,  whither  be  returned,  commencing  his  labors  in  1671.  He  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Harvard  college  in  1675,  being  formally  installed  five  years  later;  and  held 
this  position  until  his  death. 

OAX'HAKftbe  couoty-town  of  Rutlandshire,  Eng.,  in  the  vale  of  Catmos,35  m.  w.n-w. 
of  Peterborough.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Syston  ana  Peterborough  branch  of  the  Midland 
railway.  In  former  times,  there  was  a  castle  here;  it  is  now  in  ruins  with  the  exception 
of  tbe  portion  used  as  the  county-hall.  The  chureh,  the  interior  of  whidi  was  bnuU- 
fuUy  restored  in  1868,  is  an  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  has  a  fine  tower  aid 
•pire.   It  has  manufactiu^  of  boots,  shoes  and  fancy  hosiery.   Pop,  '91,  8,6^ 

OAKIAHD,  a  CO.  In  s.e.  Michigan,  drained  by  the  Clinton,  and  branches  of  the  Hnron 
and  Flint  rivers ;  crossed  by  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven,  and  Milwaukee,  and  several  other 
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nllroads;  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  41,245.  The  surfmce  In  the  northern  portion  Is  imdulat- 
ing,  and  numeroua  small  lakes  diversify  ft;  in  most  parts  the  soil  Is  rertlle,  and  In  good 
cultivation;  about  a  quarter  of  the  county  Is  still  covered  with  forests.  Wheat,  Indian 
com,  oats,  live  stock,  and  butter,  are  the  chief  productions;  it  contains  floor  mills, 
carriage,  saddlery,  plaster  and  casting  manufactories.   Co.  seat,  Pontiac. 

OAKLAiro,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Alameda  co.,  Cal. ;  on  San  Francisco  bay  and  the 
California  and  Nevada  and  the  Southern  Paclflc  railroads;  opposite  and  7  miles  e.  of 
San  Francisco.  The  city  takes  Its  name  from  a  grove  of  majestic  evergreen  oaks  in 
vhich  It  WM  first  built,  bnt  beyond  which  it  now  extends.  It  Is  a  favorite  residence 
for  the  merdiaDts  of  San  Francisco,  and  has  many  drives,  fine  scenery  and  a  healthy 
climate.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  stream  6  m.  distant,  and  with  gas  and 
electric  lights.  San  Antonio  creek,  on  the  s.  front,  forms  a  harbor  for  the  city.  A  pier 
runs  along  the  water  front,  a  distance  of  2  m.  Into  the  bay ;  on  it  are  warehouses,  docks, 
a  carriage  way,  and  the  rails  of  the  Southern  Pacific  raiuoad,  which  connects  with  the 
ferry  for  San  Francisco.  The  city  has  California  college  (Bspt.);  St.  Yhicent's  college 
(R.  C);  a  normal  and  special  training  school;  conventof  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart; 
Field  seminary;  Snell  seminary;  Paclflc  theological  seminary  (Cong.);  St.  Mary'a  collese; 
public,  public  school,  and  several  college  libraries;  national,  state,  and  savings  banks: 
electric  street  railroads;  manufactories  of  windmills  and  carriages;  planing,  quartz,  and 
flonr  mills;  cordage  and  jute  factories;  marble,  iron,  smelting  and  metallii^cal  works; 
and  many  dally,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.   Pop.  '00,  48,662. 

OAZ'ITK,  a  tangled  mass  of  tarred  hempen  fllierB,  is  made  from  old  rope  by  untwist- 
tag  the  strands  ana  rubl)ing  the  fibers  free  from  each  other.  Its  principal  use  is  in  caulk- 
i^S  (<!■▼•)  tlio  seams  betweeu  planks,  tbe  space  round  rivets,  bolts,  etc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  water  from  penetrating. 

OASm,  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  the  foundation  of 
Babylon,  is  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  Persiau  gulf,  or  the  old  Erythman  sea,  adjolu- 
ing  Babylon.  He  Is  (Iescril)ed  as  having  the  head  and  Irady  of  a  fish,  to  which  were 
added  a  human  head  and  feet  under  the  fish's  head  and  at  the  tail.  He  lived  amongst 
men  during  tlie  day-time,  without,  however,  taking  any  food,  and  retired  at  sunset  to  the 
sea,  from  wliich  he  had  emerged.  Oanoes  had  a  liuman  voice,  and  instructed  men  in  the' 
use  of  letters,  and  in  alt  the  principal  arts  and  sciences  of  civilization,  which  he  com- 
municated to  tbem.  Such  is  the  account  of  him  preserved  by  Berosus  and  ApoUodorus. 
Five  such  monsters  are  said  to  have  como  out  of  the  Perrian  gulf;  one,  called  Anedotos 
or  IdotiOfi,  in  the  reign  of  Amenon,  tbe  fourth  king  of  Babylon;  another  in  that  of  the 
rr—~e  klog;  and  the  last,  called  Odacon  (or  Ho  Dagon),  apparently  the  Phe- 
I  nician  iSgon,  under  the  sixth.    Many  figures  of  Oannes,  resembling  tibat  of 

a  Triton,  having  the  upper  part  of  a  man;  and  the  lower  part  of  a  flisb,  or  as 
J\ — (  a  man  covered  with  a  fish's  bodv,  have  been  found  in  the  sculptures  of 
Eouyonjik  and  Khorsabad,  as  well  as  on  many  cylinders  and  gems.  Oaones 
is  supposed  to  have  symliolized  the  conquestof  Babylmiabyamoret^WUzed 
nation  coming  in  ships  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Euphrates;  but  he  Is  apparently 
a  water-god,  resemblmg  in  typo  and  character  the  Pbeniclan  De^on,  and 
the  QreeK  Proteus  aad  Triton. 
S  Helladius,  Apud  Phot  Cod.  279,  pp.  585.  84;  lUchter,  De  Beroto;  Cory. 
Ane.  Fragm.  p.  80;  1  Sam.  v.  4;  Bonsen,  BgypCt  Plaee,  vol  1.  p.  705;  Lay- 
ard,  Nineteh,  p.  843. 

OAS,  a  wooden  instrument  by  which  a  person  sitting  in  a  boat  propels  it 
through  the  water.  The  form  found  in  practice  to  combine  greatest  power 
with  lightness,  is  that  shown  in  the  figure.  From  a  to  (  is  the  blade  of  the 
oar,  thin  and  nearly  flat,  though  occasionally  somewhat  curved,  so  as  to 
present  a  concave  surface  to  the  water;  from  to  d  is  round  or  square,  grad- 
ually thickening  towards  d,  that  the  part  ee  may  nearly  balance  the  part  ae. 
At  oe  is  the  haudle,  which  is  grasped  by  one  or  botii  hands.  The  oar  rests 
at  c  on  the  rote-loek,  and  in  many  cases  some  device  is  resorted  to  to  retain 
the  oar  from  slipping  outwards.  In  the  Tliames,  a  leathern  stop,  called  a 
button,  is  used;  sometimes  a  pin  in  the  gunwale  of  tbe  boat  passes  through 
the  oar  (but  this  weakens  the  oar,  and  precludes /ea^A^nn^):  at  other  times 
the  oar  is  fastened  to  tlie  pin  by  a  leathern  thong.  The  action  of  an  oar  in 
moving  a  boat  is  that  of  a  lever,  the  rower's  luuid  being  tbe  power,  the  water 
the  fulcrum,  agaliut  which  the  oar  presses,  and  the  row-lock  the  point  at 
which  the  oppwition  caused  by  tlie  wei^t  of  the  boat  and  its  cargo  Is  felt, 
Fbathertjiff  an  oar  consists  In  turning  it,  immediately  on  leaving  ^e  water, 
B  so  that  the  flat  blade  of  the  oar  is  horizontal,  and  in  preserving  uds  position 
OAM,  until  just  tiefore  the  fresh  dip,  when  of  course  the  vertical  poedtion  must  be 
resumed.  Feathering  diminishes  the  resistance  offered  by  air,  wind,  and 
small  waves;  it  also  adds  greatly  to  the  l)eauty  and  grace  of  rowing. 

llie  best  oars  are  of  ]Sorway  fir,  though  some  are  made  of  ash  and  beech. 
VJLtMB,  certain  cultivated  spots  in  the  Libyan  desert  (called  also  AuatiM,  Ouasit,  or 
BeotUi  which  produce  Ti^tauon.  owing  to  the  inesence  of  8|H4ngB  issoiDg  from  the 
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eround.  The  principal  oases  are  those  lying  to  the  w.  of  Egypt,  a  few  days'  journef 
From  the  Nile,  and  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  greater  and  lesser  oaaes, 
and  that  of  Ammon.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  known  to  the  Ikyptians  during 
the  12th  dynasty  under  the  name  of  '^uten-Kftmn,  but  no  evidence  oftbeir  occiqtatioii 
by  the  Egyptians  <»Tlier  than  Darius  has  been  found  in  «ttu.  By  some  of  the  andoito 
they  were  called  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  or  compared  to  the  spots  on  a  ntntha'B 
skin.  Their  name  in  supposed  to  be  the  Coptic  OuaM  (inhabited  place).  Tli^are 
first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Cam- 
byses  by  the  storm  of  saud,  or  simoom.  Equally  celebrated  is  the  visit  of  Alexander 
the  great  to  tlie  oasis,  wliich  he  successfully  accomplished  after  the  conquest  of  I^pt. 
and  passed  through  the  desert  a  nine  days'  journey  before  he  reacheo  tbe  temple  of 
Anunon,  the  priests  of  which  declared  him  the  son  of  tbatgod,  and  the  future  con- 

aueror  of  the  entire  world.  Herodotus  describes  that  of  El  Wah,  or  the  oasis  Magna  of 
le  Romans,  which  contained  tlie  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  which  lies  seven  days'  journey 
w.  of  Ttiebes.  It  appears  to  have  been  anciently  frequented  by  caravans  going  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  Strabo  mentions  three  oases:  the  first  seven  days' journey  w.  of 
Abydos;  the  second,  w.  of  the  lake  Mceris;  the  third,  near  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  Pliny 
mentions  two  oases;  so  does  Ptolemy,  who  calls  them  the  lesser  and  greater.  Under  the 
Roman  empire,  they  were  ujed  for  temporary  banishment  of  criminals  of  state,  and  the 
poet  Juvenal  was  sent  there.  Olympiodorus,  a  native  of  the  Thebiad,  gives  a  Rowing 
aescription  of  them  in  the  days  of  Tlieodosiua  the  younger.  Under  the  B^sanUns 
emperors,  the  emperors  banished  there  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party,-  at  the  insUgiUion 
of  tlie  Arians,  in  the  4th  c,  and  Athanasius  Inmself  is  supposed  to  have  taken  refnge  in 
them.  In  the  6th  c,  Kestorius  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  banished  there.  He 
was  rescued  by  an  excursion  of  the  Blemyes,  but  expired  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Nile,  The  oases  were  then  a  place  of  desolation  and  horror,  occasionally  plundered  by 
Bedouins.  They  fell,  948  a.d.,  into  the  power  of  the  Arabs,  after  having  been  held  by 
the  Efiiyptian  monarcbs  and  their  successors  till  that  period;  and  they  are  described  by 
Edfisi  (1150  A.D.)  as  uniuhsbited;  by  Abulfeda  (1340  a.d.)  and  by  Leo  Africanus  (1513 
A.D.),  as  inhabited  and  cultivated,  and  quite  independent,  haTing  three  fortresses.  The 
first  modern  trawler  who  visited  them  is  supposed  to  have  been  Poncet  (1608  A.D.).  Sub- 
seauently,  in  1702,  Browne  discovered  the  oasis  of  Ammon  at  El  Siwah;  and  it  WM 
visited  in  1798  by  Hornemann,  and  in  1810  by  C'nilliaud.  It  lies  in  aO"  12'  30'  n.  lat, 
and  26°  6'  9'  e.  long,   Drovetti  and  Minutoli  also  visited  the  same  spot. 

Tliese  oases  are  now  lield  by  Muggrebi  Arabs,  a  powerful  race  in  the  desert,  capable 
of  raising  80,000  men,  who  supply  camels  and  guides  to  travelers.  The  princiml  oases 
are:  1.  El  Ehar^h,  or  the  Oasis  Magna,  the  weatcr  Oasis  of  Ptolemy;  2.  £1  Kasr,  or 
OaE^  Farva,  the  Lesser  Oasis;  8.  Siwah,  or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  the  most  northeny; 
4.  The  Western  Oasis,  or  Dakkel,  mentioned  by  Olympiodorus,  and  vieited  t>y  sir  Archi- 
bald Edmonstone  in  1810,  and  Rolilfs  in  1874.  Of  El  Ehargeh  full  |»rticular8  have 
been  given  by  M.  Hoskins,  who  discovered  it  lying  about  125  m.  w.  of  the  Nile, 
hsviniT  a  stream  of  water  rising  near  the  village  of  Genah,  on  the  north-west  of  the  oasis, 
and  lost  in  tlie  sand.  It  is  Imunded  on  the  e.  by  Hagel-bel-Badah.  North  of  El  Gem 
lies  tlie  metropolis.  El  Ehargeh,  which  consitils  of  a  series  of  covered  streets  and  open 
bazaars.  The  temple  lies  two  hours'  journey  from  it,  in  a  fine  utuation;  the  tekot  has  a 
vestibule  of  900 1.,  with  pylons,  or  gateways,  the  first  of  which  has  a  decree  in  Greek, 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Gaint  (68  A.D.),  a^inst  forcing  persons  to  farm  the  revenue,  pre- 
venting imprisonment  for  debt^reserving  the  dowries  of  women,  and  limiting  the  office 
of  stratcgos  for  three  years.  nThe  temple  has  other  decrees  preventing  the  officers  of 
government  from  Bmuggling.  It  bos  an  avenue  of  sphiazes  and  three  jwlons;  on  the 
uiird,  Darius  is  represented  offering  to  Amen  Ra,  Osins,  and  Isis;  while  Nekht-her-heb\ 
(Nectabes)  continued  the  ornaments  of  the  temple  about  414-840  b.c.  The  sekna  is  140 
ft  lon^,  and  represents  Darius  offering  to  Amen  Ra,  or  Khnurais,  the  ram-bead  god, 
and  Osiris;  while  in  the  accompanying  scenes  are  seen  Anta,  or  Anaitis,  Raspu,  or 
Beseph.  In  the  vidnity  is  a  magnificent  necropolis  of  150  sepulcbers,  of  a  late  period, 
with  Doric  and  Corinthian  capitals.  There  are  several  temples  at  other  spots  of  the 
oases.  2.  El  Kasr,  the  Oasis  Parva,  lies  four  or  five  days'  joiimey  8.e.  of  Siwah,  called 
the  Wah-el-Babnasa.  or  Wah-el-Mcnesheb,  contains  no  monuments  older  than  the 
Roman,  consisting  of  a  triumpbal  arch,  subten-aneous  and  other  aqueducts,  several  hot 
sprinjis,  a  necropolis,  and  Christian  church.  This  oasis  was  first  conquered  by  the 
Arabs;  and  in  its  vicinity  is  another  oasis  called  Wady  Zerzoora,  with  otbeis  adjomiog, 
erf  Inferior  interest.  8.  Siwah,  or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon— one  of  the  first  disoovered,  and 
repeatedly  visited,  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  seen  by  any  one  acquainted  with  hiero- 
glyphics— lies  w.  of  the  Natron  lakes.  It  would  appear  from  Minutoli  that  the  temple 
was  built  by  Nekht-her-bebi,  or  Nectabes  I.,  in  honor  of  the  god  Khnum,  Ammon 
Khnumis  or  Chnebis,  who  as  the  deity  of  water,  presided  over  the  water  from  which  the 
oasis  originated.  The  oasis  is  9  m.  long  nnd  2  broad,  contains  El  Garah  Gharmy.  and 
Menchyeh,  has  a  population  of  about  8.000  inhabitants,  possesses  date  and  other  trees, 
grows  cereals,  and  has  sulpburous  springs,  a  salt  lake  at  Arachieb,  and  many  ruined 
temples,  a  necropolis,  and  other  remaios.  The  oracle  of  Ammou  is  suppoaed  to  have 
been  tt  a  place  called  Om-Bevdah,  or  the  temple  of  Nekh^her-hebl  From  thto,  it  would 
seem  that  the  oasis  did  not  fall  into  the  power  of  Egypt  till  about  the  6th  c.  B.O.  Th» 
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celebrated  Fountain  of  the  Sun  Is  at  Siwah  Shargieli.  It  ia  80  paces  long,  20  broad, 
six  fatboms  deep,  with  bubbles  constantly  rising  to  the  surface,  steaming  in  the  morning, 
and  warmer  at  night.  Close  to  it  are  the  remains  of  the  sanctuary  of  Ammon.  4.  El 
Dakkel,  or  the  wkntem  Oa^,  lies  aboat  78  m.  6.w.  of  Siout.  The  principal  ruin  at 
Dar-el-HadJar  consists  of  a  small  temple,  dedicated  to  KhDumis  the  Roman  empenm 
Nero  and  TltUB.  At  Ala  Amoor,  between  this  oasis  and  the  Oi^s  Ma^a,  is  a  teinple 
built  under  the  Roman  empire. — Herodotus,  iii.  26;  Strabo,  ii.  p.  130,  xvii^p.  790,  TOl, 
818;  Ptolemy,  iv.  fi,  S7;  Minutoli,  Bern  turn  Thnpel  d«t  Jupiter  Ammon  (Berlin,  1^4); 
Hoekius,  Vitit  to  the  Great  Ocuia  (8to.  Lond.  1837);  ChampoUion,  L'EgypU,  p.  282, 

OAT.  or  CATS,  Atina,  a  genus  of  grasses,  containing  many  species,  among  which  are 
BomeTaluable  for  the  grain  which  they  produce,  and  some  useful  for  liay.  The  Linnsan 
genua  owna,  less  natural  than  most  of  the  Linnsan  genera,  has  been  much  broken  up. 
The  ffeniu,  as  now  restricted,  has  the  spikelets  in  loose  panicles,  the  glumes  as  long  as 
the  florets,  and  containing  two  or  more  norets;  the  palete  firm,  and  almost  carUlaginous, 
the  outer  palea  of  each  noret,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  florets,  hearing  un  thel»ck  a 
knee-jointed  awn,  whteh  is  twisted  at  the  base.  The  awn,  however,  tends  to  disappear, 
and  often  wholly  disappears  in  cultivation.  Those  species  which  are  culiivated  as  com- 
planta  have  comparatively  large  spikelets  and  seeds,  the  spikelets — at  least  after  flower* 
ing — pendulous.  The  native  country  of  the  cultivated  oats  is  unknown,  although  most 
probably  it  is  central  Asia.  There  is  no  reference,  however,  to  the  oat  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  idtbough  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  called  It  bromos,  and  to  the 
Bomans,  it  is  probable  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Celts,  Germans, 
and  otta^  northern  nations.  It  Is  a  grain  better  suited  to  moist  than  to  dry,  and  to  cold 
than  to  warm  climates,  although  It  aoes  not  extend  so  far  north  as  the  coarse  kinds  of 
barley.  The  graiu  is  either  used  in  the  form  of  groats  (q.v.)  or  made  into  meal.  Oat- 
meal cakes  and  porridge  form  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  peasantrv  of  Scotland  and 
of  some  other  countries.  No  groin  is  so  much  esteemed  for  feeding  horses.  Besides  a 
large  quantity  of  starch — about  65  per  cent — and  some  sugar,  gum,  and  oil,  the  grain 
of  oats  contunf  almost  90  per  cent  of  nitrogenons  principles,  or  protetne  (q.v.)  com- 
pounds,  of  which  about  16  or  17  parts  are  avenine,  a  snbstance  very  similar  to  caaelnr 
(q.T.),  and  two  or  three  parte  gluten,  the  remunder  albumeu.  The  nusk  of  oats  is  also 
nutritious,  and  is  mixed  with  other  food  for  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep.  From  the  starchy 
particles  adhering  to  the  husk  or  seeds  after  the  separation  of  the  grain,  a  light  diso, 
called  aoieans  is  made  in  Scotland  by  means  of  boiling  water,  was  once  very  popular, 
and  is  very  suitable  for  weak  stomachs.  The  grain  is  sometimes  mixed  with  barley  for 
distillation.  The  Russian  beverage  called  guass  is  made  from  oats.  The  straw  oi  oats 
is  very  useful  as  fodder,  bringing  a  higher  price  than  any  other  kind  of  straw. — The 
varieties  of  oats  In  cultivaUon  are  very  numerous,  and  some  highly  eeteemed  varietlea 
an  of  recent  and  well-known  origin.  It  Is  ddubtful  If  they  really  belong  to  mora  than 
one  species;  but  the  following  are  very  generally  distinguished  as  species:  1.  Cojcuon 
Oat  (A.  tativa),  having  a  tctt  loose  panicle,  which  spreads  on  all  sides,  and  two  or 
three  fertile  florets  in  each  spikelet,  the  palese  quite  smooth,  not  more  than  one  floret 
awned;  2.  Taktariait  Oat(.^.  orientalu),  also  called  IIunharian  Oat  and  StBERiAir 
Oat,  distinguished  chiefly  by  having  the  panicle  much  more  contracted,  and  all  turned 
to  one  ^de;  8.  Naked  Oat  {A.  nm&),  differing  from  the  Tartarian  oat  chiefly  in  having 

palen  very  slightlv'  adherent  to  the  seeds,  which,  therefore,  fall  readily  out  of  them, 
whilst  in  the  other  kinds  ^hey  adhere  closely;  4.  Chinese  Oat  {A.chinentiif),  which 
agrees  with  the  last  Id  the  chsracters  of  the  palese  and  seeds,  but  is  more  like  the  common 
oat  in  ite  panicle,  and  has  more  numerous  florets,  4-8,  in  the  spikelet;  5.  Short  Oat 
{A.  brems),  which  has  a  close  panicle  turned  to  one  side,  the  spikelets  containing  only 
one  or  two  florets,  each  floret  awncd,  the  grains  short.  Almost  all  the  varieties  of  oat 
in  cultivation  belong  to  the  first  and  second  of  thene  species.  The  naked  oat  is  culti- 
vated in  Austria,  but  is  not  much  esteemed.  The  Cbine!>e  oat,  said  to  have  bcca 
brought  \ij  the  Russians  from  the  north  of  China,  is  proliflc,  but  the  grain  Is  easily 
shaken  out  by  winds.  The  short  oat  is  cultivated  as  a  grain-crop  on  poor  soils  at 
high  elevations  in  the  mountainous  parte  of  France  and  Spain,  ripening  where  other 
kinds  do  not;  it  Is  also  cultivated  in  some  parts  vf  Europe  as  a  fora^  plant  Besides 
these,  there  is  anotlier  kind  of  oat,  the  Bristle-pointed  Oat  (A.  stngom),  regarded  by 
some  botaniste  as  belonging  even  to  a  distinct  ^nus,  danthonia,  because  the  lower  pa^ea 
is  much  prolonged,  and  instead  of  merely  being  bifld  at  the  point,  as  In  the  other  oate, 
is  divided  into  two  long  teeth,  extending  into  bristles.  The  panicle  is  inclined  to  one 
side,  verylittle  branched;  the  florets,  3  or  8  in  a  spikelet,  all  awned,  the  grain  rather 
small.  This  plant  Is  common  in  com-flelds,  is  cultivated  In  many  countries,  but  chiefly 
on  poor  soils,  and  was  at  one  time  much  cultivated  in  Scotland,  but  is  now  scarce^  to 
be  seen  as  a  crop.  Not  unlike  this,  but  with  the  panicle  spreading  equally  on  all  sMea, 
the  outer  palea  merely  bifld,  and  long  hairs  at  the  base  of  toe  glumes,  is  the  Wild  Oat 
(A.fatua),  also  frequent  In  corn-fields,  and  a  variety  of  which  Is  cultivated  In  some 
northern  countries  for  meal,  but  which  is  more  generally  regarded  by  farmers  as  a  weed 
to  be  extirpated,  springing  up  so  abundantly  in  some  districts  as  to  ch«ke  crops  of  better 
grain.  Its  awns  have  muoi  of  the  bygrometrical  property  which  gains  for  A.  ilu^t,  a 
qietdes  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  name  of  the  Ahikal  Oat,  because  the  seeds 
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when  ripe  and  f  tUen  on  the  ground  reBemble  Inaecta,  and  moTe  about  In  an  rateaordintiy 
manner  through  the  twlating  and  untwlating  of  the  awns.  The  seed  of  the  Wild  Oat 
has  been  sometimes  used  instead  of  an  artificial  flr  for  catching  trout.  Amongst  the 
species  of  oat  useful  not  for  their  grain  but  for  fodder  are  the  Dowkt  Oat-orabbU. 
pubeaeeiu))  and  Tellow  Oat-orass  {A.  JlaMaeent),  both  referred  by  some  botanists  to  the 
genus  ti-iietum — the  short  awn  being  uke  a  middle  tootti  in  the  bifid  pales — and  botii 
natives  of  Britain,  the  former  growing  on  light  ground  and  dry  hills,  eapeciallj  where 
the  soil  is  calcareous,  the  latter  on  lifht  meadow  lands.  Other  species  are  found  in 
Britain,  continental  Europe,  North  America,  Australia,  etc  In  some  parts  of  the 
Sahara  are  bottoms  of  ravmea  richly  productive  of  a  spedes  <tf  oat-graaa  (A.  Fmka^ 
piuch  relished  by  camels. 

Oats  have  been  cultivated  In  America  ever  since  the  advent  of  the  first  white  settlers. 
Th^  were  sown,  with  other  cereals,  by  Gosnold  on  the  Elizabeth  islands,  1602 ;  were 
introduced  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  1639  ;  and  their  cultivation  has  since  extended  to 
every  state  in  the  Union.  A  species  of  wild  O.  grows  Quit6  extensively  in  Califoniia, 
and  yields  a  good  hay,  but  the  grain  Is  worthless.  In  the  nortbern  states  O.  are  culti- 
Tated  more  aucceasfully  than  In  the  southern,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  nut  in  Uie  laltei 
region.  The  average  yield  In  1888  In  several  of  the  northern  states  and  territories  was 
over  86  bushels  to  the  acre  (in  Arizona  it  reached  48  bushels),  while  In  Florida,  Nortb 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  it  was  leas  than  10  bushels.  In  1^9  the  total  prodac- 
tiOD  of  O.  in  the  U.  8.  was  761,515,000  bushels ;  the  number  of  acres  occupied  by  0. 
(1884),  21.300,917,  and  the  value  of  the  crop,  |161,628,470.  This  crop  was  the  largest 
ever  produced  in  the  country ;  the  average  was  larger  by  8,000,000  than  in  188S,  and  the 
average  price  fell  to  37.7  cents— a  lower  figure  than  had  ever  before  been  reported  bj 
the  Bureau  of  agriculture,  except  the  average  of  34.6  in  1878.  The  lowest  state  average 
in  1884  was  19  cents,  in  Nebraska ;  the  highest  was  60  cents,  in  Florida.  All  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  crop  is  consumed  at  home.  The  largest  amount  ever  exported  in 
ft  year  was  6,463,186  bushels  in  1879 ;  in  1884  the  amount  exported  was  1,760,876 ;  in 
1938  it  was  only  461,496.  The  leading  oaUgrowing  state  is  Illinois,  which  in  1888  pro- 
duced 102,780,000  bushels,  more  than  one-sixth  nf  the  entire  crop  of  the  U.  B.  It  was 
followed  by  Iowa  with  68,403,600  bushels,  and  New  York  with  42,071,400  bushels. 
The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  American  O.  varies  from  80  to  40  11».,  whilst  Scotch  0. 
weigh  from  40  to  60.  In  the  Middle  and  Northern  states  the  almost  universal  custom 
la  to  sow  in  the  spring,  aa  soon  as  the  soli  is  In  a  condition  for  tilling,  but  in  the  South 
fall  sowing  generally  prevails.  The  seed  Is  sown  broadcast,  from  3  to  6  bushels  b^g 
used  to  the  acre.  In  the  most  northern  latitude  It  ripens  In  90  da^,  or  even  less, 
but  In  the  southern  a  longer  time  is  required. 

OATEB,  <alia$  Ambbosb,)  Trrua,  was  Uie  son  of  a  ribbon  yrexver,  who,  having  flrat 
become  an  Anabaptist  minister  under  Cromwell,  took  orders  and  a  benefice  m  t^e  English 
church  after  the  restoration.  Titus  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  1649  in  LondoD. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Merchant  Taylor's  school,  whence  he  passed  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, took  orders,  and  received  a  small  living  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  This  position, 
however,  he  forfeited,  in  consequence  of  a  muicious  prosecution,  in  which  he  narrowly 
escaped  conviction  for  perinry;  and  having  been  afterwards  appointed  to  the  chapUdocy 
of  one  of  the  king's  ships,  be  was  expelled  foim  It  on  a  charge  still  more  diuncefuL  In 
this  extremity  he  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  was  admitted  as  s 
scholar  of  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Valladolid ;  but  was  expelled  for  misconduct  after  a 
trial  of  a  few  months.  He  was  again  n^ceived  by  the  Jesuits,  on  bis  earnest  protestatiom 
of  repentance,  at  St.  Omer,  where  he  was  no  less  unsuccessful,  and  was  finally  dismissed 
by  them  in  the  early  part  of  1678.  He  now,  as  a  mere  vaniboud  adventurer,  set  himself 
to  live  by  bis  wits,  in  the  evil  exercise  of  which  he  devised,  about  this  time,  the 
atrocious  scheme  with  which  his  name  is  identified  in  history.  Just  then  great  excite- 
ment and  alarm  pervaded  the  Protestant  party  in  England.  Itwaawell  uiown  that 
Charles  was  at  heart  a  Roman  Catholic;  ana  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II.,  was  an  active  and  avowed  zealot  on  the  same  ride.  The  growing  con* 
fldence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  unconcealed;  and  with  or  without  instant  reason, 
the  cry  so  often  since  heard  arose,  and  was  everywhere  re-echoed  tliat  the  "Protestant 
religion  was  in  danger."  In  this  fevered  state  of  eeneral  feeling  Oates  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  dexterously  and  boldly  availed  himself  of  it.  He  communicated  to  the 
ftutiioritiea  the  details  of  a  pretended  plot,  the  figment  of  his  own  br^.  the  main  ele- 
ments of  which  werearlsii^irof  the  Catholic  party,  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants,  the 
burning  of  the  dty  of  London,  the  assassination  of  the  king,  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  a  liVencb  army.  In  certain  of  its  items  the  fiction  was  devised  with  oonsiderable 
ingenuity  to  catch  the  proper  belief.  By  the  strangest  coincidence,  moreover,  there  juA 
then  occurred  in  aid  of  It  a  series  of  events  which  seemed  conclusively  to  attest  its 

Smuineness.  A  correspondence,  the  object  of  which  was  the  propagation  of  the  Roman 
atholic  religion,  came  to  light  between  the  secretary  of  the  duke  of  York  and  Fere  Ia 
Chuse,  the  confessor  and  confidant  of  Louis  XTV.  Danby,  the  ^me  minister,  it  also 
appeared,  had  been  bucy  with  intrigues  in  the  same  quarter,  finally,  Oodfr^,  the 
zealous  magistrate  through  whom  publicity  was  first  given  to  "the  plot,"  was  loond 
mysteriously  murdered.  After  this,  could  reasonable  doubt  existf  Was  not  the  EngUrii 
St  Bartholomew  already  begun  t  All  London  went  wild  with  fear  and  rage;  and  it 
seemed  at  one  time  likely  that  a  massacre  of  Roman  Catholics  would  be  suhsututed  for 
the  dreaded  extermination  of  the  Protestants.   The  parliament  whlclpbij^bM|e^aBS 
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aomethiQg  to  allay  the  excltemect,  was  itself  swept  headlong  away  by  It.  The  king  alone, 
whose  life  was  tareatened.  but  who,  dissolute  and  indolent  as  he  was,  wanted  neither 
coursce  nor  shrewdness,  much  to  his  honor,  scornfully  insisted  that  the  plot  was  merely 
some  msane  delusion,  and  tried,  so  far  as  be  could,  to  control  the  excesses  which  fol- 
lowed. Too  pnbablr  his  Interference  was  of  the  characteristicallr  easy,  intoveiata 
kind;  In  any  case.  It  did  not  avidL  The  stoiy  of  Oates  was  universally  believed  and  tu, 
became  the  popular  hero  of  the  day.  A  pension  of  £900  a  year  was  gnuited  him;  a  suite 
of  apartments  in  the  palace  at  Whitehall  was  set  apart  as  sacred  to  his  use;  and  wlier- 
ever  he  went,  the  Protestant  public  wildly  cheered  him  as  their  savior.  With  the  aid  of 
a  set  of  suborned  ruffians,  only  one  degree  less  foul  than  himself,  oonvictlonB  of  his 
victims  were  readily  obtained,  Judges  and  juries  vying  with  each  o^er  in  their  unques- 
Uoning  reception  in  evidence  of  we  grossest  and  most  manifest  perjuries;  and  many 
innocent  Boman  Catholic  gentlemen  (Sed  the  death  of  traitors  at  tlu^  block.  Over  the 
space  of  two  years,  the  base  success  of  Oates  was  signalized  by  a  scries  of  judicial  mur- 
ders. Naturally,  however,  as  reason  resumed  its  sway,  doubts  began  to  be  felt;  and 
on  the  execution  of  a  venerable  and  respected  nobleman,  viscount  Stafford,  with 
a  strong  shock  of  pity  and  remorse,  public  suspicion  awoke,  and  a  violent  reaction 
set  in.  It  was  only,  however,  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  in  1685,  that  retribution 
overtook  the  malefactor.  Active  steps  againsk  him  were  tlivn  taken.  He  was  tried 
before  the  court  of  king's  bench,  convicted  of  penury,  and  sentenced  to  be  pil)oried> 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tall,  and  afterwards  imintsoned  for  life.  We  mi^t  wonder 
a  little  at  the  leniency  of  the  sentence,  were  it  not  thus  to  be  explained:  it  was 
Intended  that  the  severity  of  the  first  two  items  of  i>uuishment  should  render  the 
last  one  superfluous,  and  that  the  wretch  should  die  under  the  Issh  of  the  exe* 
cutioner.  But  the  hide  of  Oates  was  beyond  calculation  tough;  and  horribly 
lacerated,  yet  living,  bis  carcass  was  conveyed  to  the  prison,  from  which  it  was  meant 
never  more  to  issue.  Very  strangely,  however,  the  next  turn  of  the  political  wheel  brought 
back  the  monster  to  the  light  of  diiy  and  to  prosperity.  When  the  revolution  of  1688 
placed  William  on  the  tbrotie,  the  Protestant  iutfueDce  triumphed  once  more.  In  the 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  ensued,  wltat  more  natural  than  that  Oates  should  be 

florifled  as  a  Protestant  martyr?  Parliament  solemnly  declared  his  trial  an  illegal  one; 
e  was  pardoned,  and  obtained  his  liberty;  and  in  order  to  his  perfect  enjOTment  of  it, 
a  pension  of  £300  a  year  was  granted  him.  He  was,  however,  no  more  heard  of;  faa 
passed  his  17  remaining  years  in  obscurity,  and  died  in  IIDO. 

OATH  (Ang.-Sax.  eith,  Oer.  eid),  in  the  reli^oua  use  of  the  word,  may  be  defined  an 
expressed  or  implied  caUing  upon  the  Almighty  to  witness  the  truth  of  an  asseveration, 
or  the  good  faltu  of  a  promise;  with  which  is  ordinarily  conjoined  nn  imprecation  of  his 
vengeance,  or  a  renunciation  of  his  favor,  in  case  the  asseveration  should  be  false,  or  the 
promise  should  be  broken.  This  practice  lias  prevailed.  In  some  form  or  other,  in  almost 
all  the  religions  of  the  ancient,  ss  well  as  of  the  modern  world.  It  supposes,  however,  a 
belief  of  the  existence  of  a  provident  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  its  moral  efficacy  as  a  . 
safeguard  of  truth.  Among  the  Jews,  we  find  instances  in  Oen.  xiv,  22,  xxi.  24,  zlvii.  81, 
L  5,  confirmed  even  by  the  example  of  God  himself.  Numb.  xiv.  28,  Jer.  xllv.  26, 
Isa.  IzlL  8.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Jcvrs  to  swear  by  false  gods  (Amos  viii.  14, 
Jer.  xU.  16).  The  form  of  oath  was  probably  variable,  either  a  direct  adjuration  as 
"The  Lord  liveth,"  or  an  imprecation,  "The  Lord  do  so  to  me;"  but  in  all  cases,  the 
strongest  denunciations  are  held  out  against  the  false  swearer  (Kxod.  xx.  7,  Lev.  xix. 
12).  Oaths  were  employed,  both  judicially  and  extrajudicially,  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks,  and  also  by  the  Eomans.  The 
forms  were  very  various — one  of  the  most  solemn  consisting  in  the  act  of  placing  the 
hand  on  the  altar  of  the  deity  who  was  invoked  as  witness.  In  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
both  the  last-named  nations,  oaths  were  employed,  but  not  universally ;  and  in  examples 
of  tfaehr  extrajudicial  use,  the  literatures  of  both  abound. 

The  lawfulness  and  fitness  of  the  practice,  under  circumstances  of  due  solemnity,  are 
commonly  recognized  by  Cliristians.  Some  communions,  of  which  the  moat  remarkable 
are  the  Moravians  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  applying  literally  the  words  of  Christ 
(Matt,  V.  84),  regard  all  oaths  as  unlawful.   But  other  communions  generally  restrict  this 

Erohibition  to  ordinary  and  private  discourse,  and  find  in  Bom.  i,  9,  2  Cor.  zi.  21,  Gal. 
20,  Phi).  L  8,  and  1  Thess.  11.  5,  full  warrant  for  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  In  judicial 
and  other  solemn  use.  From  some  passages  of  the  fathers,  it  might  seem  that  they  shared 
the  difficulties  of  the  Quakers  and  Moravians  on  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  swearing; 
but  'ttiese  fathers  for  the  most  part  referred  to  the  oaths  required  of  Christians  by  the 
pagans,  which  generally  involved  a  recognition  of  particular  pagan  divinities;  and  they 
condemned  these  pagan  oaths,  rather  as  involving  or  even  directly  containing  a  profes- 
sion of  the  popular  paganism  than  as  unlawful  in  themselves.  The  Christians  of  the 
later  ages  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  multiplied  in  an  opposite  decree  the  occasions  of 
oaths;  especially  of  what  were  called  "pur^torial"  oaths,  in  which  a  party  charged 
with  a  crune  justified  himself  by  swearing  his  innocence.  These  oaths  were  commonly 
accompanied  by  some  imprecatorv  form  or  ceremonial,  and  were  often  expected  to  be 
followed  by  immediate  manifestations  of  the  divine  vengeance  upon  the  perjurer.  The 
common  instrument  of  attestation  on  oath  was  the  Bible  or  some  portion  of  it;  but  oaths  ■ 
wese  sometimes  sworn  on  the  relics  of  saints,  or  other  sacred  objects;  sometimes  ^ply 
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hj  nosing  the  hand  to  heaven,  or  by  laying  it  upon  the  breast  or  the  head.  In  canoaical 
processes,  the  oath  was  often  administered  to  the  party  kneeling.  The  forms  varied  -verj 
much;  the  most  general  being  tliat  wbicli  tbe  English  oath  still  retains  {8ie  tne  Deiu 
a^vei).  Divines  commoaly  require,  in  order  to  the  lawfulness  of  an  oath,  three  cod- 
dinoDB  (founded  upon  Jer.  iv.  3),  viz.,  truth,  justiee,  and  Judgmmt — that. Is  to  say(l), 
that  the  asseveration,  if  the  oath  be  assertive,  shall  be  tru4,  and  that  the  promise,  if  tbe 
oath  be  promissory,  shall  be  made  and  shall  be  kept  in  good  faith;  (3),  tliat  tbe  thing 
promised  shall  be  objectively  lawful  and  good ;  (8),  that  tbe  oath  shall  not  be  sworn  with- 
out due  discretion  and  deliberation,  and  without  satisfactory  reasons  founded  on  nectt- 
sity,  or  at  least  on  grave  and  manifest  utility. 

The  Mohammedans  do  not  employ  oaths  in  their  judicial  proceedings;  but  they 
regard  deliberate  perjury,  even  when  extrajudicially  committed,  as  sinful,  and  deserving 
of  God's  Tcngeance.  For  this,  however,  they  require  that  the  oath  should  be  an  express 
adjuration  of  €k>d  himself  by  some  one  of  his  well-known  holy  names;  that  the  jaraot 
should  be  of  full  a^^  and  intelligence;  and  that  the  oath  should  be  sworn  delibentely, 
and  with  the  intention  of  swearing. 

OATH,  in  point  of  law,  is  that  kind  of  solemn  declaration  which  is  necessary  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  filling  of  some  office  more  or  less  public,  or  of  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of 
■justice.  Nearly  all  the  great  public  offices  of  tbe  state  in  Great  Britain  can  only  be  filled 
by  persons  who  are  willing  to  tako  an  oath  before  acting  in  such  office.  The  most 
important  office  of  all— ttiat  of  king  or  queen  of  Great  Britain— requires  a  coronatioa 
oath  (q.T.).  Hembers  of  parliament  also  require  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  true 
allegiance,  and  promising  to  maintain  the  succession,  in  a  full  house,  before  taking  ti;eir 
places  (S9  and  30  Vict.  c.  19).  Quakers  and  others  may  make  an  affirmation  to  the  same 
effect.  In  1868  and  1871  great  changes  were  made  as  to  oaths.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
and  the  official  oath  must  now  be  taken  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  such  as  the  first  lord 
of  tbe  treasury,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lord  chancellor,  secretaries  of  state,  etc.,  in 
Eneland.  In  Scotland  the  same  are  taken  by  tbe  lord  keeoer  of  the  neat  seal  and  privy 
seal,  lord  clerk  raster,  lord  advocate,  and  lord  justice-clerk;  so  in  Ireland  by  the  lora 
lieutenant,  lord  cfiancellor,  and  two  others.  The  oath  of  alle^nce  and  the  juaidal  oath 
are  taken  by  tile  sup^or  judges  in  each  kingdom,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  Scotch 
sheriffs.  No  others,  except  under  the  clerical  and  parliamentary  oaths  acts,  are  to  take 
the  oatlis  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  or  any  oath  substituted  for  these. 
AU  others  who  i^ed  formerly  to  take  oaths  now  make  declarations  of  fidelity  in  their 
office,  and  in  some  cases  also  one  of  secrecy. 

The  most  important  oaths  affecting  the  general  public  are  those  which  are  required 
to  enforce  the  tnith  from  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice.  It  may  be  stated  that  juryoiHi, 
where  tiie^  are  called  upon  to  exercise  their  functions,  arc  also  required  to  take  an  oath. 
The  oath  is  read  to  the  juror  thus—"  You  shall  well  and  truly  try  the  issue  between  tiie 

Earties,  and  a  true  verdict  g^ve,  according  to  the  evidence,  so  help  you  Qod ;"  and  the  juror 
isses  the  New  Testament.  Witnesses  who  are  called  to  ^ve  evidence  must  all  be  first 
sworn  in  a  similar  manner,  ,the  words  being,  "The  evidence  you  shall  give  shall  be  the 
tnitii|  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God."  Hence  tiie  person 
who  IS  a  witness  must  have  sufficient  understanding  to  know  the  nature  and  obligations 
of  an  oath  ;  and  on  this  ^und,  young  children  are  incompetent  to  be  witnesses.  For- 
merly a  condition  or  qualification  required  in  one  who  took  an  oath  as  a  witness  was,  that 
he  had  a  competent  sense  of  religion,  in  other  words,  he  must  not  oidy  have  some  relig- 
ious knowledge,  but  some  religious  belief.  He  must,  in  substance,  believe  In  the  exist- 
ence of  a  G^d,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  ;  and  though  he  could  not  be 
questioned  minutely  as  to  his  particular  religious  opinions,  yet,  if  it  appeared  tb&t  he  did 
not  believe  in  a  God  and  future  state,  he  was  not  allowed  to  give  his  evidence,  for  it  was 
assumed,  that  without  the  xeligious  sanction,  his  testimony  could  not  be  relied  upon.  So 
long,  however,  as  a  witness  appeared  to  possesB  competent  religious  belief,  the  mere  form 
cS  uw  oath  was  not  material.  Tbe  usual  practice  in  England  and  Ireland  Is,  for  tihe  wit- 
ness, after  hearing  the  oath  repeated  by  the  officer  of  court,  to  kiss  the  four  gospels  l^ 
way  of  assent;  and  in  Scotland,  the  witness  repeats  similar  words  after  the  judge,  stand- 
ing and  holding  up  his  right  hand,  "swearing  almighty  God,  as  be  shall  answer  to 
God  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,"  but  without  kiBsing  any  book.  Jews  are  sworn  on 
the  Pentateuch,  keeping  on  their  hats,  and  their  oath  ends  with  the  words,  "  so  help  you 
Jehovah."  A  Mohammedan  is  sworn  on  the  Koran;  a  Chinese  witoesB  has  been  sworn 
kneeling  and  breaking  a  china  saucer  against  the  witness-box.  Thus  the  mere  fona 
taking  toe  oath  is  immaterial;  the  witness  is  allowed  to  take  the  oath  in  whatever 
form  he  considers  most  binding  upon  his  own  conscience — the  essential  thing  being, 
however,  that  the  witness  acknowledge  some  binding  effect  derived  from  his  bdief  in  a 
God  or  a  future  state. 

The  policy  of  insisting  upon  the  religious  formalities  attending  the  taking  of  an 
oath,  bos  been  much  discussed  of  late  years,  and  it  has  been  disputed  whether  atheists, 
who  avow  an  entire  absence  of  all  religious  belief,  should  be  entirely  rejected  as  witnesses 

ai  is  sometimes  the  case),  and  Justice  be  thereby  frustrated.   The  objections  of  Quakers, 
oravions,  and  Separatists  to  taking  an  oath  have  long  been  respected  as  not  being 
fandamentaUy  at  variance  with  a  due  sense  of  religious  neling,  ana  hence  tii^  have  bj 
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itatnte  been  allowed  to  make  an  aflbmation  instead  of  taking  the  oath.  In  1864  another 
concession  was  made  to  those  who,  not  being  Quakers,  yet  refuse  to  take  the  oath  from 
sincere  conscientious  motives,  and  these  are  now  also  allowed  to  affirm  instead  of  swear. 
In  1869  a  statute  was  passed,  excluding  all  Tefereoce  to  religious  tests.  Any  person  on 
whose  conscience  an  oath  would  not  be  binding,  now  makes  a  solemn  afflnuatioo.  See 

BRASIiAUQH,  ChABLBS. 

When  a  witness,  after  being;  duly  sworn,  ^ves  false  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  or 
In  a  Judicial  proceeding,  and  bis  evidence  so  falsely  ^ven  is  material,  he  commits  the 
offense  of  perjury;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  England,  not  only  tliat  two  witnesses  Aall  be 
able  to  prove  the  falsity  of  such  evidence,  but  also  that  the  party  should  be  proceeded 
against,  in  the  first  instance,  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  or  by  order  of  a  Judge,  or  the 
aiiomey-general,  it  being  found  that  frivolous  aaa  unfounded  indictments  were  often 
•  preferred  against  witnesses  by  disappointed  or  hostile  parties.  As  a  general  rule,  per- 
jury cannot  be  committed  except  in  some  judicial  proceeding,  or  rather  the  giving  of 
falw  evidence  cannot  be  punislied  except  it  has  been  nven  in  some  Judicial  proceeding. 
"Rie  practice  formerly  existed  of  persons  voluntarily  taking  oattis  in  various  matters  not 
connected  with  any  Judicial  proceeding;  and  creditors  often  in  this  manner  souglit  to 
add  to  other  securities  by  insiii'.iug  on  a  formal  oath  before  a  Justice  of  the  peace,. in 
some  Isolated  matter  of  fact  The  form  of  administering  the  oaui  to  witnesses  in  courts 
of  Justice  varies  slightly  in  different  states,  but  the  i^jbstanoe  Is  the  same  as  at  common 
law.  It  Is  not  required  that  the  witness  should  have  any  particular  religious  belief,  or 
even  that  he  should  believe  in  a  God  and  a  future  state  tii  order  that  his  testimony  may 
be  admisdble.  An  atheist  must  make  an  affirmation,  usually  In  the  words,  "  You  do 
solemnlv  and  sincerely  nffirm,  etc.  ;"  and  the  testimony  which  is  given  upon  such 
affirmation  Is  subject  to  the  law  in  relation  to  perjury,  as  If  given  upon  oath.  If  any 
particular  form  of  oath  is  more  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  the  witness,  that  mode 
of  administering  it  will  be  adopted. 

OATHS,  MiLiTABT.  The  taking  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  government  and  obedience 
to  superior  officers,  was,  among  ancient  armies  a  very  solemn  affair.  A  whole  corps 
took  the  oath  together,  sometimes  an  entire  army.  In  modem  times,  when  so  many 
other  checks  are  used  for  maintaining  discipline,  the  oath  has  become  little  more  than  a 
form.  In  the  United  Kingdom  a  recruit  enlisting  into  the  army  or  militia,  or  a  volun- 
teer enrolling  himself,  swears  to  be  faithful  to  the  sovereign,  and  obedient  to  all  or  any 
of  his  superior  officers;  also  to  divulge  any  facts  coming  to  his  knowledge  which  might 
affect  the  safety  of  his  sovereign,  or  the  stability  of  that  sovereign's  government.  The 
members  of  a  court-martial  take  an  oath  to  try  the  cases  brou^t  before  them  Justly, 
according  to  the  evidence,  to  keep  secret  the  finding  until  confirmed  by  the  crown,  and 
to  keep  secret  always  the  opinions  given  by  the  memlsers  individually.  The  only  otlicr; 
milita^  oath  is  the  common  oath  of  a  witness  before  a  court-martial  to  tell  the  truth,  the' 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

OAXA'OA.   See  Oajaco. 

OB,  or  Obi,  the  great  river  of  western  Siberia,  rises  In  two  branches,  the  Biya  and 
the  Katun  or  Katunga,  both  of  wtiich  have  their  origin  In  the  Altai  moimtalns,  within 
the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  dominions,  alxiut  lat.  4S°  n.,  and  long.  60°  east.  These 
branches  flowing  in  a  n.w.  direction,  unite  to  form  the  Ob  at  the  town  of  Biysk  in  lat. 
52°  Sty  n.,  long.  85°  east.  Pursuing  a  winding  course,  with  a  general  n.w.  direction, 
the  Ob  reaches  the  meridian  of  75°  e.,  when  it  turns  w.,  and  maintains  that  direction 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Irtish,  the  greatest  of  Its  tributaries.  It  then  flows  n.w.,  n., 
and  n.e.  to  Its  month  in  the  gulf  of  Ob,  which  It  reaches  after  a  total  course  of  S,23S 
miles.  The  total  area  of  the  basin  is  1,150,870  sq.  m.  In  Its  lower  course  It  Inundates 
Its  banks  and  widens  out  to  27  m.  At  Barnaul  the  river  Is  free  from  ice  for  108  days. 
Its  dttlef  affluents  on  the  right  are  the  Tom— a  swifter  stream  than  the  Ob,  400  m.  In 
length,  and  navigable  for  the  last  280  m.  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  July— the 
Tchnllm,  and  the  Ket.  The  principal  affluent  on  the  left  is  the  Irtish,  which,  rising 
within  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  territories,  traverses  the  Altai  mountains,  and,  after 
a  course  tonnr  than  that  of  the  Ob  itself,  joins  that  river  250  m.  below  Tobolsk,  The 
trade  of  the  Irtish,  of  which  the  center  is  Tobolsk,  is  important.  The  principal  towns 
on  the  Isanks  of  the  Ob  are  Narim,  Sai^t,  Berezow,  and  Obdorsk, — The  gulf  of  Ob  Is 
a  long  inlet  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  450  m.  in  length  by  about  100  m,  in  breadth.  At  pres- 
ent several  steamers  regularly  ply  on  the  great  water-system  of  the  Ob  between  Tyumen, 
Tomsk,  etc.,  but  that  system,  communicating  as  it  does  between  Siberia,  the  Chinese 
territories,  aad  European  Russia,  is,  withoiu  doubt,  destined  to  become  a  great  com- 
mercial thoroughfare,  for  steamers  penetrate  as  far  as  Biysk  in  the  Altai.  Enlorations 
from  Dundee  throi^h  the  Kara  sea  to  the  gulf  of  Ob,  have  amply  proved  the  leasibility 
of  this  direct  route.  This  river  is  very  rich  in  fish.  Below  its  junction  with  the  Irtish 
it  divides  itself  into  several  parallel  streams;  and  in  the  flood  season  it  inundates  great 
teacts  of  country,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  waste  of  waters,  its  desolate  uni- 
formity broken  only  by  the  occasional  tree-tops  that  rise  above  the  surface. 

OBADIAH,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and 
English  arrangement,  and  the  shortest  book  in  the  Old  Testament.  Some  have  con- 
jectured tliat  the  author  of  It  was  the  steward  of  Ahab's  household;  but  ttiia  opin 
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ion  has  nothing  to  support  it  except  the  identity  of  name.  There  arc  several  ttrlkfaig 
resemblances  between  Obadiah  and  Jeremiah,  Joel  and  othffls  of  Uie  minor  pnnihetB; 
but  critics  have  not  succeeded  in  determiniDg  to  whom  ptiorltT  of  date  Is  to  be  taofnied, 
The  better  opinion,  however,  seoma  to  be  that  Obadiah  preceded  Jeremiah,  or  was  con 
temporary  with  him.  His  prophecy  is  a  denunciation  of  Edom,  the  inhabitants  of  wtucb 
are  addr^sed  as  deceived  by  their  pride  and  fancied  security,  from  which  tbey  would  be 
utterly  cast  down;  and  as  denounced  for  their  violence  against  Israel,  their  refusal  to 
help  him,  iheir  jov  over  his  calamities,  and  their  profit  from  his  fall.  Their  doom  is  to 
be  in  the  line  of  their  sin ;  as  they  had  done  to  others  so  it  should  be  done  to  them.  In 
contrast  with  their  sin  and  destruction,  the  deliverance  and  holiness  of  Zion  would  be 
conspicuous;  Jacob  and  Joseph  would  be  as  a  fiery  flame,  and  Esau  would  be  consumed 
as  stubble.  Ttie  inhabitants  of  the  south  would  possess  Idumea,  and  those  of  the  plain, 
Philiatia;  Judah  would  extend  to  Samaria,  Benjamin  to  Qilead,  and  the  captives  of  ihe ' 
ten  tribes,  to  the  borders  of  Sidon;  saviors  would  dwell  in  Zion,  and  the  kingdom  would 
be  the  Lord's. 

O'BAF,  a  parli::mentary  burgh  auci  aea-port,  Argylesbire,  Scotland,  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  30  m.  {in  direct  line)  n.w.  of  Inveraray.  The  bay  is  protected  from  evciy 
wind  by  the  island  of  Kerrera  on  the  w.,  and  by  the  high  shores  of  the  mun-land,  and  is 
overlooKed  on  the  n.  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of  DunoUy  castle.  It  Is  from  13  to  24 
fathoms  deep,  and  although  the  ^rdle  of  hills  that  seems  to  suiround  it  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  It  Is  easily  accessible.  The  pier  is  250  ft.  long  and  about  30  ft. 
wide.  Oban  ia  the  great  rendezvous  for  tourists  in  the  west  H^hlands.  Its  importance 
dates  chiefly  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  buigh  now  contains  a 
nnmber  of  churches,  several  hotels  and  inns,  schools,  banks,  etc.  Within  3  m.  of  Uban 
is  Dunstafluage  castle,  whlcli  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  monarclj; 
previously  to  Its  truisference  to  Scone.  The  stone  of  destiny,  which  now  supports  the 
coronation  cliair  In  Westminster  abbey,  and  was  carried  thltherfrom  Scone  ^  Edward  I., 
was  obtained,  in  the  first  instance,  according  to  tradition,  from  Dunstafinage  castle. 
Pop.  of  parliamentary  burgh — which  is  one  of  the  Ayr  (q.  v.)  group — was  IjMO  in  '61; 
in  '91 ,4,916.   A  railroad  from  Calander  to  O.  connects  it  with  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

OBBUQATO,  a  term  in  music  signifying  that  the  instrumental  part  so  mailed  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  composition,  and  cannot  be  omitted. 

OBE,  or  Obi  (etymology  unknown),  the  name  given  to  the  magical  arts  or  witchcraft 
practiced  "bT  a  class  of  persons  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.   The  practicer 
called  an  <meah-man  or  obeah-woman.    It  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  corre- 
sponding superstitions  all  the  world  over.    See  Magic,  'Witchchaft. 

OBEDIENCE,  in  canon  law  means  the  duty  by  which  the  various  gradations  in  eccle- 
siastical organization  are  held  subject,  in  all  tbin^  consistent  with  the  law  of  God  or  of 
the  church,  to  the  several  su[>eriorB  placed  imm^ately  above  each,  respectively,  in  the 
hierarchical  scale.  Thus  priests  and  inferior  clergy  owe  canonical  obedience  to  the 
bishop,  and  priests  are  bound  thereto  by  a  solemn  promise  administered  at  ordination. 
The  bishop  primitively  took  a  similar  oatli  lo  the  metropolitan;  but  by  the  modem  law, 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  is  confined  to  the  occasions  of  his  holding  a  visita- 
tion, or  presiding  in  the  provincid  synod.  Bishops,  by  the  present  law  of  the  Romfln 
Catholic  churcli.  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  lliis  obedience,  however,  is 
strictly  limited  by  the  canons,  and  is  only  held  to  bind  in  things  consistent  with  tbe 
divine  and  natural  law.  In  ecclesiastical  history  the  word  obedience  nas  a  special  signi- 
flcatioD,  and  is  applied  to  the  several  parties  In  the  church,  which,  during  the  great  west; 
ern  schism  (q.v.),  adhered  to  the  rival  popes.  Thus  we  read  of  the  "  Roman  obedience," 
which  inchided  all  who  recognized  the  pope  chosen  at  Rome,  and  the  "Avignon  obedi- 
ence," which  meant  the  supporters  of  the  Avignon  pope.  So,  again,  historians  speak  of 
"the  obedience  of  Gregory  XII.,"  and  "  the  obedience  of  Benedict  XIII.,"  etc.  Applied 
to  the  monastic  institute,  obedience  means  the  voluntary  submission  which  all  members 
of  religiotis  orders  vow,  at  the  religious  profession,  to  their  immediate  superiors,  of 
whatever  grade  in  the  order,  as  well  as  to  the  superior  general,  and  still  more  to 
the  rules  and  constitutions  of  the  order.  This  forms,  to  all  orders,  one  of  the  esseaUal 
vows.  It  19,  however,  expressly  confined  to  lawful  things;  and  althoudi  it  is  held  that 
a  superior  can  command  certain  things  under  pain  of  sin,  yet  Roman  Cf^oUcs  repudiate 
the  notion  that  the  command  of  a  superior  can  render  lawful,  much  less  good,  a  thing 
which  is  of  its  own  nature,  or  by  tbe  law  of  God,  sinful  or  bad.  The  name  obedience  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  written  precept  or  other  formal  instrument  by  which  a  superior 
in  a  religious  order  communicates  to  one  of  liis  subjects  any  special  precept  or  instmc- 
Uon— as,  for  example,  to  undertake  a  ceriain  office,  to  proceed  upon  a  particular  miarioa. 
to  relinquish  a  certain  appcdntment,  etc  The  Instrnction,  or  the  instrament  containli^ 
it,  is  called  an  obedience,  because  It  is  held  to  bind  in  virtue  of  religious  obedience. 

ram)',  EL,  a  t.  In  8.  E^ofan,  e.  c»tral  Africa,  capital  of  the  province;  240  m. 
a.w.  of  Sennaar  and  about  120  m.  w.  of  the  Nile,  which  forms  the  e.  bonndaiy  of  tlie 
state;  pop.  16,000.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  straw  or  reed  huts,  but  there  are 
mosques,  a  market-place,  and  a  hospital.  The  place  is  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  plain,  and 
a  strong  thorn  hedge  Is  necessary  to  keep  off  the  wild  beasts  at  night  The  exports  are 
tvoiy,  gold,  silver,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  and  gums. 
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OB£IDTrLLAH.  Shbtkh,  1833-88.  chief  of  the  KoordB.  of  noble  Arab  descent ;  lived 
ia  llie  stroDgliold  of  Xehrieh,  near  the  Persian  frontier.  He  ruled  over  maoy  Turkish 
tod  I^rBian  Tillages  in  hts  nei^boriiood.  Id  1880  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  Persia  on 
Ills  own  account,  which  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  at  the  command  of  his  sovereign, 
the  sultan  of  Turkey.  He  again  prepared  to  invade  Persia,  1881,  but  was  called  to 
Constantinople  where  he  was  confloed  until  he  escaped,  1883.  The  sultan  then  sent  a 
tores  against  him  which  captured  and  pillaged  his  stronghold,  and  he  wi\s  sent  to  Mosul, 
where  fie  was  Imprisoned  until  shortly  before  his  death. 

O'BIIBNZ,  Thomas  Lewis,  d.d.,  1748-1823;  b.  Ireland;  was  educated  at  St. 
Omer's,  a  Roman  Catholic  college  in  France;  became  Protestant,  and  took  orders  in  tlie 
Episcopal  church ;  was  chaplain  of  lord  Howe's  fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
wiu*  for  independence ;  in  1776  he  preached  in  St.  Paul's,  the  only  Episcopal  church  in 
New  York  city  not  destroyed  by  the  great  flre  of  that  year;  in  1783  acted  as  private  sec* 
reta^  to  the  lord  Ueut.  of  Ireland,  and  received  from  iiim  in  1788  two  valaable  livings, 
in  NwUiumberland  wad  Cumberland;  in  1796  he  was  made  Ushop  of  Osboit',  and  In 
1798  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ueath,  where  he  died.  He  was  the  author  td  a  FuuH^ 
cation  of  the  conduct  of  admiral  and  of  Oen.  Howe,  some  political  tracts,  and  a  poem, 
Tfie  Oraeifixion. 

OB'ELm,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  obehs  and  obelUko*,  aignif  ring  a  spit,  applied 
to  prismatic  monuments  of  stone  and  other  materials,  terminating  with  a  pyramidai  or 
pomted  top.  These  monuments,  called  iekhen,  were  placed  upon  bases  before  gateways 
of  the  principal  temples  in  i^pt,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door.  They  served  id  Egyp- 
tian art  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  stelse  of  the  Greeks  and  columns  of  the  Romans, 
and  appear  to  have  been  erected  to  record  the  honors  or  triumphs  of  the  monarch.  They 
have  four  faces,  are  cat  out  of  one  piece,  and  are  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top,  at 
a  short  distance  from  which  the  sides  form  the  base  of  a  pyramidion  in  which  the  obelisk 
terminates.  They  were  placed  upon  a  cubical  base  of  the  same  material,  which  slightly 
surpassed  the  br^ih  of  tlieir  base.  Each  side  of  the  obelisk  at  the  base  measures  -^ta 
of  the  height  of  tlie  shaft,  from  the  base  line  to  that  where  the  cap,  or  pyramidion  com- 
mences. The  cap  ia  also  ^  of  the  same  height.  Their  sides  are  slightly  concave,  to 
increase  their  apparent  height.  Their  height  varies  from  upwards  of  100  ft.  to  a  few 
inches,  the  tallest  known  being  that  of  Karnuk,  which  rises  to  lOS  ft.  7  inches.  The 
sides  are  generally  sculptured  with  faierogylphs  and  representations,  recording  the  names 
and  titles  of  kinjc^,  gencmlly  in  one  line  of  deeply-cut  liiorogly^s  down  each  side.  The 
pyramid  of  obehsks  was  sometimes  decorated  with  subjects.  The  mode  by  which  they 
were  made  appears  to  have  been  to  hew  them  first  in  the  rough  out  of  a  solid  piece  in  the 
quarries,  and  one  unfinished  specimen  thus  prepared  still  remains  in  the  quarries  of 
Syene.  They  were  transported  down  the  Nile  during  the  inundation,  on  rafts  to  the 
epot  where  they  were  inteuded  to  be  placed,  and  raised  from  their  liorizontal  position  by 
inclined  planes,  aided  by  machinery.  Some  obelisks,  before  their  erection,  had  their 
pyramid  capped  with  bronze  gilded,  or  gold,  the  marks  of  such  covering  still  being  evi- 
dent on  their  surfaces.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  they  were  raised  by  pulleys  and 
heavy  tackle.  The  difficulty  of  erecting  the  fallen  ones  in  the  ages  of  renaissance,  as 
also  the  mechanical  appliances  for  the  lowering  from  its  original  site  the  obelisk  of  Luxor 
In  1881,  and  erecting  it  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  1888  by  Le  Bas,  show  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  the  ancients.  The  use  of  obelisks  is  as  old  as  the  appearance  of  art 
itself  in  £gyf>t;  these  grand,  simple,  and  geometric  forms  being  used  in  the  4th  dynasty, 
and  conUnuod  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Their  object  is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity. 
At  the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty,  it  appears  that  relifpous  ceremonies  and  oblations  were 
offered  to  the  obelisks,  wnich  were  treated  as  divinities.  Their  sepulchral  use  is 
evinced  by  their  discoveir  in  the  tombs  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  the  vignettes  of  early 
papyri.  No  large  obelisk  is  older  than  that  of  Matarieh  or  Heliopolis,  erected  by 
Osortesen  I.  about  1900  b.c.  ;  and  that  of  Beggig  or  Crocodilopolis  is,  in  reality,  only  a 
Btcle.  Thothmea  I.  placed  two  of  large  size  before  the  granite  sanctuary  of  Earnak,  and 
his  daughter  Hatasu,  two  others  of  above  90  ft.  high  before  the  second  propylteon. 
Additional  sculptures  were  made  on  these  obelisks  DvSethos  I.,  who  restored  them. 
Thothmes  III.  appears  to  have  erected  many  obelisks.  The  oldest  Is  that  of  the  Atmel- 
lan  or  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople,  erected  to  record  his  contniests  fflf  Naharanla  or 
Mesopotamia.  Two  others,  which  formerly  stood  at  Heliopolis,  were  subsequentlr 
re-erected  by  Rameses  II.  at  Alexandria,  and  have  been  populwrly  known  as  Cleopatra's 
Needles.  One,  which  long  lay  pnwtrate.  was  after  an  adventurous  voyage  brought  to 
Ix>ndon  in  1878,  and  erected  on  the  Thames  embankment,  the  other,  removed  to  New  York 
1880.  The  highest  of  all  obelisks,  that  of  St.  John  of  the  Jjateran,  appears  to  have  been 
removed  from  Thebes,  and  set  up  br  Thothmes  IV.  A  small  obelisk  of  Amenophis  IT., 
Raid  to  have  been  found  In  the  Theoald,  apparently  from  Elephantine,  is  In  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  at  Sion.  Setlios  I.  commenced  the  Flaminian  obe- 
lisk, subsequently  completed  by  Rameses  11^.  and  placed  at  the  temple  of  Heliopolis.  It 
was  removed  to  Rome  by  Constantius,  and  found  16  ft.  under  the  surface  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  erected  in  that  of  Bextus  V.  by  the  architect  Fontana.  Tlw 
other  obelisks  of  Rameses  IL  are,  the  one  at  the  Luxor  quarter  of  Thel)es,  the  companion 
of  whicb  was  removed  to  the  I^ace  de  la  Concorde  at  Fbris  in  1888;  the  two  obeluks  of 
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Ban  or  Tania;  that  of  the  Boboli  gardens  of  Florence,  tranBported  from  the  circus  of 
Flora  at  Rome;  the  obelisk  of  the  Botonda  at  Rome,  erect^  bj  Clement  XIL,1711 
A.D.;  and  that  of  the  Villa  Mattel,  whidi  decorated  the  Ara  Caell  of  the  cai^tM.  A 
fragment  of  another  obcli^  was  in  the  Coli^o  Bomaoo.   Ko  obelisks  are  known  of 
other  monarchs  till  the  26tli  d^ynasty.   That  of  the  Monte  Citorio  at  Rome,  erected  by 
Psammetichus  II.  at  Heliopohs,  was  transported  by  Augustus  to  the  CamiiuB  Martius, 
having  been  exhumed  1748  a.d.,  and  erected  by  the  architect  Antinori  in  that  of 
Pius  Vl.    Two  other  obelisks  of  small  size,  matle  of  black  basalt,  dedicated  by 
Nekbtherhebi  or  Nectanebes  II,  at  Hermopolis,  commonly  known  aa  the  obelisks  of 
Cairo,  are  in  the  British  museum.    Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is  said  to  have  erected  in 
the  Arsiuoeum  at  Alexandria  a  plain  obelisk  of  80  cubics,  cut  in  the  quarries  by 
Nectabls.   It  was  set  up  by  the  architect  Satyrus.   Two  obeli^^rected  by  Ptolemv 
Euergetes  II.  and  bis  wife  Cleopatra,  stood  before  the  temple  of  Philae,  one  of  wbidi 
was  remoTed  to  Corfe  castle  bv  Mr.  Bankes.  The  so-called  Pampbiliano  obelisk  at  Rome, 
ereiited  by  E.  Bemia  in  1651,  In  the  Piazza  Navona,  uuderthe  pontificate  of  Innocent  X., 
was  removed  from  the  Circus  of  Maxeutius,  having,  as  their  hieroglyphical  legeuds 
testi^,  been  originally  erected  by  Domitlan  before  tlie  Serapeum  at  Rome.    Tbe  last  of 
the  Roman  obenkka  was  tbe  Barberini,  wliicli  was  found  in  1633  on  the  site  of  Ibe  Cir- 
cus of  Aurelian,  and  finally  erected  in  1822  on  the  Monte  Pincio.   It  was  placed  by  tbe 
emperor  Hadrian  before  the  mausoleum  or  cenotaph  either  of  himself  or  AnlinouB, 
between  133-8  a.d.   Barbarous  hieroglyplis,  found  on  the  Sallustian  obeli^  are  copied 
from  the  Flaminian  obeliBk.    It  is  supposed  to  Imve  been  transported  to  Rome,  unsr 
dorued  with  hieroglyphs,  by  Sallustius  Crlspun,  prefect  of  !N  umldia,  and  to  have  been 
set  up  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  in  the  rcigii  of  Vcspflsian.    It  was  erected  by  Antinori, 
1789,  before  the  Church  of  Trinita  del  !Monte.   It  bus  been  seen  how,  on  the  renaissance 
of  the  arts,  the  obelisks  were  restored  and  applied  to  the  embellisliments  of  modern 
Rome,  either  as  columns  in  the  centers  of  piazzas  ur  squares,  or  else  as  the  ornaments  of 
fountidns;  one  obelisk,  imng  set  up  alone  m  the  center  of  the  piazzas  and  placeB  of  Iti^y 
and  France,  while  In  antiquity  they  always  stood  in  pairs  Itefore  the  Pylons.    One  of 
the  obelisks  of  Rameses  II.  at  Alexandria,  was  removed  to  London  in  1879,  and  another 
was  given  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  find  brought  to  this  country  by  the  Dentnig,  Gom- 
inauder  H.  H.  Gorringe.    It  arrived  in  New  York,  July  31,  1880,  and  was  set  up  in 
Central  park,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  addresses  by  Wiltiam  M.  Evarts  and 
others,  Feb.  32,  1881.   The  expense  of  removal  and  erection  was  defrayed  by  William 
H.  Vanderbllt.  of  New  York. 

Two  small  obelisks,  and  the  apex  of  a  third,  have  t>eeu  found  in  AssjTia,  in  shape  of 
truncated  prisms,  the  apices  step-shaped.  The  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  n.  w  [nhice 
of  Nimrud,  of  black  marble,  is  6  ft.  9  in.  high.  Each  side  has  five  compartments  of  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  the  tribute  and  offeringn  made  to  the  Bhalmaaaser.  It  is  covered 
with  a  cuneiform  inscription,  recording  the  aunala  of  the  king's  reign,  from  hia  first  to 
bis  31et  year.  On  ft  is  represented  the  tribute  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel.  A  second  obelisk, 
of  white  marble,  measures  8  ft.  3  iu.  bi^h,  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  reppesenting 
scenes  of  war  and  tributes,  winding  round  it  like  those  of  a  Roman  triumphal  (x>lumn. 
On  it  is  an  inscription  of  Stiamos-PuL  The  broken  apex  of  a  third  has  a  dedication 
from  Ashur-izir-'pul  II.  An  obelisk  of  Scmiramis  at  Babylon  is  mentioned  1^  Diodonis, 
and  another  of  Aricarus  was  interpreted  by  Democritus.  Under  the  Roman  empire, 
obelisks  were  UHcd  as  gnomons,  placed  in  the  public  spaces,  or  erected  in  the  sptna  of 
the  eirci.  The  first  removal  of  obeliaks  to  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
who  placed  one  in  the  circus,  said  to  been  originally  erected  in  the  reign  of  Semenpsert- 
eus,  85^  ft.  higli ;  and  another  of  9  ft.  less,  iu  tbe  Campus  Martius,  and  had  it  adjusted 
as  a  guomon  by  the  mathematician  Fitruiidus  Novus;  a  third  obelisk  was  erected  in  the 
Circus  of  Caligula  and  Nero  in  tbe  Viitican,  aud  originally  dedicated  to  the  sun  by  Nun- 
core  OS,  tbe  son  of  Sesosis,  on  the  recovery  of  his  sight.  Two  otlier  small  obelisks,  which 
decorated  tbe  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  were  erected  by  Claudius  or  Vespasian  and 
his  sons,  have  been  found.  Oilier  obelisks  are  known  to  have  been  removed  by  Coostan- 
tius.  354  A.D.  P.  Victor,  in  his  description  of  the  quarters  of  ancient  Rome,  reckons  6 
of  tlie  largest  size  and  43  otiiers.  Tbe  Romans  added  to  them  brazen  spheres  aud  other 
decorations.  Some  were  removed  to  Constantinople  by  Thcodosius  tbe  younger,  and 
Valentiuian,  890  a.d.  Tbe  translation  of  tlie  inscription  of  one  of  tbe  Roman  obelisks 
made  by  a  Greek  or  Egyptian,  named  Hermapion,  has  been  preserved  by  Ammianus 
Harcellmua.— Kircher.  (EMipm  ^^Q^iiptia(-u»  {\oTn.\v\.  Rom.  1652-54):  Zoega,  De  OrigiMet 
U»u  ObeUtearum  (ta  Rom.  1797);  Cipriani,  8ai  Dodiei  Obeliaeidi  Bomaito.  Rom.  1823); 
L'H6te,  KbUee  ffUtortgue  mr  let  (Mliaquea  EgyptieM  (8to,  Paris,  1886);  Birch,  Isoitt 
upon  Obelieka  in  the  Miueum  ofClasmrul  Aiitiguiiies  (8vo,  Lond.  1853,  pp.  208-89;  L*wd. 
Sineoeh  aiid- its  Jtemaint,  vol.  i.  rt.  346;  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  J.  Commentary  on  the  (A*f»<»- 
form  InteHpOonM  (12mo.  Lond.  1850).  Bee  iUus..  Eotpt.  vol.  Y..  flg,  L 

OBERnAlUBOATr.  See  Mtbi'BRIBS  and.Hiilaclb  PLAT& 

QBBBUVt  a  village  in  Lorain  co.,  Otiio,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
railroad,  30  m.  s.w.  of  Cleveland;  the  seat  of  the  well-known  Oberlin  college.  Tbe  vi}- 
lage  has  several  churches,  business  collie,  school  of  telu;raphy,  national  and  state 
bulks,  union  scbool-hotise,  conservatoiy  of  music,  hotel,  we^y,  monthly,  and  qtiarteriy 
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SS;°?#!f^'L,®'**^*^J'S'**1'  public  libraries.   The  village  has  a  few 

SS^'Si^-  ^'^.'^y'  been  noted  for  its  strictness  of  morals  and  its  wLh 

religious  tone.   Pop.  exclusive  of  students,  4,876.  ^ 

JBMaUH,  JoHAHN  pRiEDRiCH,  difltiuguiflhed  for  his  acHve  benerolence  and  naeful- 

" 'Wald- 

Hero 
ordinary 

-        *  ..I         ,  ™ — ,-  promote  the  education  and 

general  prosperuy  of  the  people.  The  district  liad  suffered  terribly  in  the  thirty  vcai  s' 
war  aad  the  scanty  population  which  remained  was  sunk  in  poverty  and  fg£ornnce. 
Oberlin  introduced  better  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  vaiToua  branches  of  manu- 
facture. The  population,  which  was  scarcely  500  when  he  entered  on  his  labors,  had 
Increased  to  8,000  at  the  clase  of  the  century.  Yet,  though  animated  in  all  his  aclions  by 
tbe  miMt  pare  and  disinterested  piety,  it  may  be  questioned  if  he  did  not  carry  his  moral 
supervision  too  far  when  he  kept  a  register  of  the  moral  character  of  his  parishioners, 
and  srarched  with  the  mmutenesa  though  not  Uie  motives  of  an  inquisitor,  into  ihe  most 
tosign^cant  details  of  their  private  life.   Oberlin  was  ably  assisted  in  his  rcfomiatorv 


and  guided  many.  See  ^ff  MemoriaU  of  Oberlin,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Sims,  m.a.  (Lond.. 
1880),  the  Manotn  of  ObeHin  (1852),  the  biography  by  Bodemann  (1868),  and  that  by 
Spach  (Paris,  1866).  v      />  j 

OBERim  COLLEGE,  at  Obertln,  Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  was  founded  in  1833  as  a  Christian 
institution  for  the  Uberal  education  of  both  sexes  under  conditions  favorable  to  persons 
of  limited  pecuniary  resources.  It  has  four  departments,  college,  theological  seminary, 
academy  and  conservatory  of  music.  In  the  college  the  three  courses,  classical,  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  are  upon  an  entire  equality  as  to  the  quantity  of  work  required 
for  entrance  and  graduation.  Tlie  theological  seminary  Is  in  close,  though  not  official 
relations  with  the  Congregatlonalists.  The  Bibliotheca  Saera,  quarteriy,  is  edited  prin- 
cipally by  members  of  its  faculty.  The  academy  is  the  preparatory  school,  and  has  a 
separate  organization  and  faculty.  The  conservatory  is  ably  equipped,  and  through  its 
wtlsts'  reciuls  secures  tbe  frequent  presence  of  the  most  distinguished  performers. 
The  16  buildings  include  a  number  of  handsome  stone  structures,  The  catalogue  tor 
1896  shows  82  instructors  and  1411  students.  The  town  is  on  the  Lake  Shore  railway, 
34  m.  w.  of  Cleveland,  and  contains  about  4600  Inhabitants.  There  is  a  public  water 
supply  and  sewer  system. 

OBE&liy  THEOLOCFY,  designates  the  peculiar  views  generally  supposed  to  have 
"been  taught  at  Oberlin  college  during  the  earlier  years  of  Its  Idstory,  by  its  president,  the 
Rev.  Cluj'les  O.  Finney  ana  hla  colleagues.  Many  from  without  on  the  one  hand  looked 
at  the  institutifm  through  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  misapprehension;  and  on  the  other 
hand  tbe  views  actually  held  and  tau^t  witiiln  the  college  were  probably  improved  by 
increased  reflection  and  growth  In  the  Christian  life.  1.  The  general  system  of  doctrine 
taught  was  of  a  modifledCalvinisUc  type  in  which  the  leading  thoughts  seemed  to  be 
that  responsibility  pertains  to  the  voluntanr  action  of  the  will,  and  that  every  moral 
agent  determines  freely  for  him.sclf,  under  the  pressure  of  the  motives  around  him,  all 
that  is  blameworthy  or  commendable  la  his  character  and  conduct;  that  sin  is  a  vohin- 
tary  failure  in  duty  and  holiness  a  voluntary  performance  of  it;  and  that  a  voluntary 
total  moral  depravity  exists  among  unregeoerate  men.  The  repentance  whic^  is  a  con- 
dition of  salvation  is  a  forsaking  of  sin,  the  obligation  to  f  cnaake  it  zesting  oa  the  duner, 
and  the  power  to  forsake  it  being  always  within  his  reach.  The  power  to  commit  sin 
implies  the  power  to  forsake  it.  The  Holy  Spirit's  work  in  convereion  is  a  moral  work 
effected  by  the  presentation  of  motives  through  the  truth;  and  the  consequent  work  of 
sanctiflcation  is  of  a  similar  kind.  As  God's  sovereignty  works  In  harmony  with  human 
freedom,  one  factor  in  a  man's  salvation  is  his  own  voluntary  consent.  As  sin  cannot 
be  imputed  where  it  is  not  committed,  so  righteousness  cannot  be  where  it  is  not 
possessed.  Hence  the  atonement  does  not  include  the  transfer  of  human  guilt  to 
Christ  or  of  his  righteousness  to  men;  but  rather  so  exhibits  in  the  cross  of  Christ  tbe 
faithfulness  and  love  of  Ood,  in  contrast  with  the  dofulness  of  man,  as  to  render 
the  foi^veness  of  the  penitent  sinner  safe  and  right.  3.  The  views  concerning  tbe 
nature  of  virtue  taught  at  Oberlin  were  at  their  basis  those  of  President  Edwards, 
making  the  well-being  of  the  sentient  universe  the  highest  ultimate  good;  and  conso- 
quently  the  voluntary  regard  for  this  good,  which  is  cal&d  benevolence,  the  vital  element 
in  all  virtue.  8.  Hie  Oberlin  doctrine  of  sanctlflcation  is  determined  by  the  view  taken 
of  moral  action  as  necessarily  ri^t  or  wrong;  and  therefore  of  moral  character  as  being 
necessarily  at  any  one  instant,  either  perfectly  holy  or  perfectly  rinfol.  If  this  be  so, 
coQTerslon  necessarily  becomes  entire  consecration,  and  obedience  and  faith  are  essen- 
tially complete.  The  difBculty  with  the  Christian  is  that  he  is  weak,  inexperienced,  and 
liable  to  temptation.  Sanctlflcation  therefore  becomes  a  gradual  attainment  of  experience 
and  strength,  through  repeated  enlightenments  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  accompanied  by 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing.  And  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  sou^t 
oy  prayer  with  faith  in  the  pronuse  of  Christ.  The  Oberlin  theology  has  of  late  years 
lost  its  ^stinctness,  and  has  been  merged  in  the  general  current  of  Christiaa  doctriner>  ^  ^  ^  I 
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VVEBXHM,  the  king  of  the  elves  or  fairies,  and  the  husband  of  Titania.  The  nuw  b 
derived  a  ^ance  of  spelling  from  Avdnvn,  more  anciently  Albenm,  and  that  from 
the  German  All»rtch,  i.e.,  king  of  the  ESves.  Oberon  to  first  mentioned  as  "  Roidu 
Toyaume  de  la  feerie"  in  the  old  French  poem  of  H-uon  de  Bordeaux,  pair  de  France, 
which  was  afterwards  made  the  basis  of  a  pOT>u]ar  prose  romance.  From  the  French, 
Oberon  was  borrowed  by  the  English  poets,  Cfhaucer,  Spenser,  and  others,  but  he  is  most 
familiarly  known  from  his  appearance  in  fihakeepeare's  Midtummw  Nigh£t  Dream. 

OBE'BITT,  or  Corpuucnce,  may  be  defined  to  be  "  an  accumulation  of  fat  under  the 
Integuments  or  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  both  situations,  to  such  an  amount  as  to  embairass 
the  several  voluntary  functions. "  A  certain  degree  of  fatness  is  not  only  quite  comp^- 
ible  with  health,  but,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  article  Fats,  Auimax,  the  fatty  tissue  is 
of  considerable  use  in  the  udmal  body,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  physical,  and  {Mrtly 
in  consequence  of  its  chemical  properties;  and  it  is  only  when  the  fatness  b^ins  to  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  vital  powers,  tliat  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  morbid 
condition.  Obesity  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  it  is  most  commonly  after  the 
fortieth  year  that  the  tendency  to  an  inoitlinate  accumulation  of  fat  begins  to  show  itself. 
After  that  time,  in  the  case  oi  men,  the  pleasures  of  the  table  are  usually  more  attracAive 
Uian  in  earlier  life,  and  much  less  muscular  exercise  is  taken;  while  in  women,  the 
cessation  of  the  power  of  child-bearing  induces  changes  which  tend  remarkably  to  Um 
d^Mdtion  of  nt  The  extent  to  which  fat  may  accumulate  in  the  human  bo^  is 
enormous.  Daniel  Lambert,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  weighed  739  lbs. ;'  Ma 
exact  height  is  not  recorded,  but,  according  to  the  investigations  of  the  late  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son (the  inventor  of  Uie  spirom^r),  the  normal  weight  of  a  man  6  f  L  hi^  should  not 
exceed  178  lbs.  Dr.  Elliotson  lua  recorded  the  case  of  a  female  child,  a  year  old,  who 
weighed  60  lbs.; 

Tlie  predisposing  causes  of  obesity  are  &  peculiar  habit  of  body,  hereditarily  trans- 
mitted; Inactivity;  sedentary  occupations,  etc.;  while  the  more  immediate  or  exciting 
causes  "are  a  rich  diet,  incluaing  fatty  matters,  and  matters  convertible  in  the  body  into 
fats,  such  as  saccharine  and  starchy  foods,  and  the  partaking  of  such  a  diet  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  necessary  for  balancmg  the  daily  waste  of  the  ussues.  "  Fat  meats,  butter, 
oily  vegetable  substances,  milk,  saccharine  and  farinaceous  substances  are  the  most  fat- 
tening articles  of  food;  whilst  malt  liquors,  particularly  rich  and  sweet  ale  are,  of  all 
beverages,  the  most  conducive  in  promoting  obesity.  The  fattening  effect  of  figs  and 
grapes,  and  of  the  susar-cane,  upon  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  these  are  atmnd- 
ant,  is  well  known.  In  various  countries  in  Africa  and  the  east,  where  obe»ty  is  much 
admired  in  females,  warm  baths,  indolence,  and  living  upon  saccharine  farinaceous 
articles,  upon  dates,  the  nuts  from  which  palm-oil  is  obtamed,  and  upon  various  oily 
seeds,  are  the  means  usuaUv  employed  to  produce  this  effect."— -Copland's  Dietionary  of 
Medicine,  article  "Obesity."  The  knowledge  of  the  means  of  inducing  obesity  affords 
us  the  best  clue  to  the  rational  treatment  of  this  affection.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the 
administration  of  acids — viaegar,  for  example,  or  one  of  the  mineral  acids — will  check 
the  deposition  of  fat;  but  if  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  it  is  only  at  the  cost  of  serious 
injury  to  the  digestive,  and  often  to  the  urinary  organs.  The  employment  of  soap  and 
alkalies,  as  advocated  a  century  ago  by  Dr.  FlemTng(A  DiaBovirmonthe  Nature,  (jautes, 
and  Cure  (f  Corptdeney,  1760),  is  less  objec^onabie  uian  ttiat  <3&  acids,  but  the  prolonged 
use  oven  of  these  is  usually  prejudicial 

A  very  interesting  Letter  on  ChrpuUnce,  published  in  1863  by  Mr.  Banting,  in  which 
he  records  the  effect  of  diet  in  his  own  case,  after  all  medicinal  treatment  had  failed,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  the  affection  of  which  this 
article  treats.  The  following  are  the  leading  points  in  bis  case.  He  was  86  years  of  age, 
about  S  ft.  5  in.  stature  (and  therefore,  according  to  Dr.  Hutchinson's  calculatloos.  oa^t 
to  have  weldied  about  143  Its.),  and  in  Aug.,  1863,  weighed  202  lbs.  "Few  men,"  be 
observes,  "nave  led  a  more  active  life  ....  so  that  my  corpulence  and  suhaequent 
obesity  were  not  through  neglect  of  necessary  bodily  activity,  nor  from  excessive 
eating,  drinking,  or  self-indulgence  of  any  kind,  except  that  I  partook  of  the  simple  ali- 
ments of  bread,  milk,  butter,  beer,  sugar,  and  potatoes,  more  freely  than  my  aged  nature 
required  ....  I  could  not  stoop  to  tic  my  shoe,  nor  attend  to  the  little  offices  humanity 
requires  without  considerable  pain  and  difficulty;  I  have  been  compelled  to  go  down 
stairs  slowly  backwards,  to  save  the  jar  of  increased  weight  upon  the  ankle  and  knee 
joints,  and  been  obliged  to  puff  and  blow  with  every  slight  exertion"  (pp.  10  and  14). 

By  the  advice  of  a  medical  friend,  he  adopted  the  following  plan  <rf  diet:  "For 
breakfast  I  take  4  or  5  ounces  of  beef,  mutton,  kidneys,  broiled  fi»i,  bacon,  or  f!old  meat 
of  any  kind  except  pork;  a  lar^  cup  of  tea  (without  milk  or  sugar),  a  little  Uacuit,  or 
one  ounce  of  diy  toast.  For  dmner,  6  or  6  ounces  of  any  fish  except  salmon,  any  meat 
except  pork,  any  vegetable  except  potato,  one  ounce  of  dry  toast,  fruit  out  of  a  pudding, 
any  kind  of  poultry  or  game,  and  2  or  8  glasses  of  good  claret,  sherry,  or  Madeira ; 
champagne,  port,  and  beer  forbidden.  For  tea,  3  or  8  ounces  of  fnii^  a  or  two, 
and  a  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar.  For  supper,  8  or  4  ounces  of  meat  or  fish,  simi- 
lar to  dinner,  with  a  glass  or  two  of  claret  (p.  18).  I  breakfast  between  8  and  9  o'clock, 
dine  between  1  and  2 ;  tt^e  my  slight  tea  meal  between  6  and  6 ;  and  sup  at  9"  (p.  40). 
Under  this  treatment  he  lost  In  little  more  than  a  year  (between  Aug.  26,  1862,  and  Sept 
12.  1868)  46  lbs.  of  his  bodily  weight,  while  bis  girth  round  the  waist  was  reduced  181 
Inctaes.  He  reported  himself  as  restored  to  health,  as  aUe  to  walk  up  and  down  stein 
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like  other  men ;  to  stoop  with  case  and  freedom  ;  and  safely  to  leave  off  knee-bandages, 
which  he  had  necessarily  worn  for  20  years  past.   Mr.  Banting  died  In  1878. 
OBI,  or  Obbah.   See  Obs. 

OBI'OV.aco.  In  n.w.  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Kentucky  ;  640  sq.m.;  pop. '90, 27,373, 
Go.  seat.  Union  City. 

O'BIT  (Lat.  eiitiu,  a  "  going  down,"  "  death")  literally  means  the  decease  of  an  indi- 
vidual. But  as  a.  certain  eccledastical  service  was  fixed  to  be  celebrated  on  the  day  ot 
death  (t'n  die  obitus),  the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  the  service  itself.  Obit  therefore 
Bigniflcs,  In  old  church  language,  the  service  performed  for  the  departed.  It  consisted, 
in  the  Roman  diurcb,  of  those  portions  of  uie  offieium  defunetorum  which  are  called 
matinfl  and  lands,  followed  by  a  mass  for  the  dead,  chanted  or  occasionally  read. 

OBITER  moTm,  a  Latin  expresslou  meaning,  literally,  "  said  by  the  way"  and  used 
in  law  to  denote  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  court  in  deciding  a  case  which  does  not 
bear  upon  any  point  directly  involved  in  the  case.  Such  an  opinion  does  not  have  the 
force  of  a  precedent,  and  as  it  Is  given  without  hearing  argument  Is  not  as  likely  to  bo 
as  well  considered  and  precise  as  opinions  on  questions  direct  and  not  collateral.  On 
the  other  hand  the  train  of  reasoning  which  leads  to  a  given  conclusion  can  often  appear 
only  by  examining  the  side  issues  and  using  analogous  principles. 

OBJECT,  in  the  lan^age  of  metaphysics,  is  that  of  which  any  thinking  being  or  »ub- 
ject  can  become  cognizant.  This  subject  itself,  however,  is  capable  of  transmutation 
into  an  object,  for  one  may  think  about  his  thinking  faculty.  To  constitute  a  metaphys- 
ical object,  actual  existence  is  not  necessary ;  it  is  enou^  that  it  is  conceived  by  the 
subject.  Nevertheless,  it  is  customary  to  employ  the  term  objective  as  synonymous  with 
real,  so  that  a'thing  is  s^d  to  be  "objectively"  considered  when  regarded  in  Itself,  and 
according  to  its  nature  and  properties,  and  to  be  "subjectively^  considered,  when  it  is 

S resented  in  its  relation  to  us,  or  as  it  shapes  Itself  in  our  apprehension.  Skepticism 
enies  the  possibility  of  objective  knowledge;  i.e.,  it  denies  that  we  can  ever  become 
certain  that  our  cognition  of  an  object  corresponds  with  the  actual  nature  of  that  object. 
The  verbal  antithesis  of  objective  and  subjective  representation  is  also  largely  employed 
in  the  fine  arts,  but  even  here,  though  the  terms  may  be  convenient,  the  difference 
expressed  by  tbem  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  When  a  poem  or  a  novel,  for 
example,  obtrudes  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  autiior  at  the  expense  of  a  clear  and  distinct 
representation  of  the  incident  and  character  appropriate  to  itself,  we  say  it  is  a  subjec- 
tive work;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  personality  of  the  author  retires  into  the  back- 
ground, or  disappears  altogether,  we  call  it  objective.  The  poems  of  Shelley  and  Byron; 
the  novels  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Victor  Hugo;  and  the  paintings  of 
the  Preraphaelltes  belong  essentially  to  the  former  class ;  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare, 
the  novels  of  Scott,  and  the  poems  uf  Ooethe  to  the  latter. 

OBJECT-GLASS,  the  glass  in  a  telescope  (q.v.)  or  microscope  (q.v.).  which  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  tube  nearest  tlie  object,  and  first  receives  the  rays  of  light  reflected. 

OBJECT  TXACEUrO.  A  method  of  instruction  in  which  objects  are  employed  to  call 
into  systematic  exercise  the  observing  faculties  of  young  pupils.  Pestalozzi  (1746-1827) 
was  tlie  first  to  Introduce  obiect  teaching  as  a  special  feature  of  elementary  education, 
although  Comenius,  Locke.  Itousseau,  and  others  based  their  systems  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple—that is,  they  recognized  the  necessity  of  training  the  mind  to  grasp  ideas  from 
objects  bv  actual  perception,  before  attempting  to  teach  verbal  expression  of  tUbse  ideas. 
In  his  WU  Gertrud  ihre  Kinder  lehrt  (1806)  Pestalozzi  says  "  the  culture  of  the  outer 
and  inner  senses  Is  the  absolute  foundation  of  all  knowledge— the  first  and  highest  prin- 
ciple of  instruction."  Object  teaching  became  universal  in  Qermany  by  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  pedagogical  writers  like  Hamisch, 
Qrftssmann,  and  VilHer,  who  freely  discussed  Pestalozzi's  theories  and  sought  to  improve 
tbem  in  practice.  There  are  five  important  purposes  to  which  object  lessons  may  be 
applied  :  (I)  preparation  for  serious  learning  ;  (2)  sharpening  of  the  senses  and  guidance 
*to  the  right  use  of  same  ;  (8)  exercise  in  language ;  (4)  acquisition  uf  knowledge ;  (0) 
moral  training.  Although  now  cunceded  to  have  ita  obvious  Umitations,  object  teaching, 
more  or  less  modified,  stui  holds  its  own  in  the  educational  systems  of  almost  allcivllizal 
nations.  According  to  the  scheme  of  the  London  school  txHord  (in  1880),  objects  are 
classified  in  four  groups — viz.,  (a)  Domestic  group  :  door,  chair,  table,  etc. ;  (b)  Animal 
group :  child,  itself,  cat,  dog,  etc. ;  (c)  Plant  group:  flowers, etc., ia  season;  (d)  liinerol 
group.  See  Qudopedia  of  Education,  by  Kiddle  and  Schem  (1877),  and  Branenscihein's 
Cyclopedia  of  Education  (Ix>ndou,  1889). 

OBLATES  (Lat.  obieUua,  oblata,  "  offered  up"),  the  name  of  a  class  of  religious  bodies 
in  the  Roman  CTathoHc  chureh,  which  differ  from  the  religious  orders  strictly  so  called, 
iu  not  being  bound  by  the  solemn  vows  of  the  religious  profession.  The  institute  of 
oblates  was  one  of  the  many  reforms  introduced  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  by  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  toward  tiie  close  of  the  10th  century.  The  members  consisted  of  secular 
priests  who  lived  in  community,  and  were  merely  bound  by  a  promise  to  the  bishop  to 
devote  themselves  to  any  service  which  he  should  consider  desirable  for  the  interest  of 
religion.  St.  Charles  made  use  of  their  services  chiefly  In  the  wild  and  inaccessible 
Alpine  districts  of  his  diocese.  This  institute  still  exists,  and  lias  been  recently  Intro, 
duced  into  England.  Still  more  modem  are  the  *'  oblates  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,!^ 
ft  body  of  French  origin,  which  arose  in  the  present  cenlury,  and  has  been  very  wltMQr 
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•xtended  j  and  whose  chief  object  is  to  assist  tbe  parochial  clergy,  by  holding  miasions 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  in  any  district  to  which  tliey  may  tieinvited.  This 
body  also  has  heen  established  in  Englana  and  in  Ireland.  Other  similar  institates 
might  be  enumerated,  but  the  constitution  of  all  is  nearly  the  same.  There  is  also  a 
female  institute  of  oblates,  which  was  established  in  Rome,  about  1440,  by  St.  Frandsca 
of  Rome,  and  which  consists  of  ladies  associated  for  charitable  and  religious  ot^Jects,  and 
living  in  community,  but  bound  only  by  promise,  and  not  by  vow. 

OBLATIOH  (Lat.,  oblatio,  "an  oftering").  This  term  signifies  in  Canon  law  an  offer- 
ing to  God,  of  whatever  kind,  upon  His  allar.  The  Greater  and  Laaer  (Motions  are 
included  in  tbe  Eucharistic  Office  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Tbe  Lester  Oblatioa 
in  the  early  church  was  tbe  offertory  service,  or  the  otTering  of  bread  and  wine  by  the 
faithful  for  use  in  the  sacmmental  service,  or  for  the  support  of  the  priests.  The  actual 
custom  of  making  offerings  began  to  fall  into  disuse  about  the  year  1000  A.D.,  but  the 
service  and  name  are  sUll  retained  and  constitute  the  Lesser  OUation.  The  Greater 
Obtatian  is  tbe  service  attending  the  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  God  by  tbe  priest 
for  the  purpose  of  consecration. 

OBII0ATIOH  OF  OOVTBACTS,  tbe  legal  bond  which  demands  that  the  contract- 
ing parties  shall  carry  out  their  agreement,  tcoA  Including  the  right  to  enforce  the  contract 
by  legal  procedure.   This  extension  of  the  word  obligation  to  include  the  legal  effect  and 

remedy  is  important,  and  upon  tbe  subject  tbe  United  States  supreme  court  has  said 
that  "  tbe  laws  whidi  exist  at  tbe  time  and  place  of  making  the  contract  and  where  it  is 
to  be  performed  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  it.  This  embraces  alike  those  which  affect 
its  validity,  construction,  discliarge,  and  enforcement."  In  tbe  United  Slates  constitn- 
tion,  art.  I.  sec.  10,  is  found  this  provision:  "No  state  shall  pass.  .  .  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  poatjii^  law,  or  aity  law  untiring  the  oUigation  of  rontractsj'  The  ques- 
tions at  once  arise;   What  are  the  obligations  of  a  contract;  to  what  contracts  does  the 

groliibition  apply,  and  what  laws  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  violatetbat  prohibition?  The 
rst  question  is  answered  in  the  definition  given  above,  and  it  should  be  added  that  the 
legal  bond  is  derived  from  those  laws  only  which  were  in  existence  at  tbe  time  of  the 
contract  and  thus  supposed  to  be  in  the  contemplalion  of  the  partiea.  As  to  the  second, 
all  contracts  are  embraced  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  if  they  respect  rights  or 
claims  which  could  be  brouglit  before  a  court  of  law  or  equity,  whether  Ihey  are  expressed 
or  imptied,  executed  or  executory.  Conveyances,  statutory  grants,  and  private  charters 
issued  by  a  state  undoubtedly  come  within  the  prohibition.  Agtunst  this  tlie  states 
hare  protested,  but  in  the  great  Dartmouth  college  case  tbe  supreme  court  decided  Uut 
a  private  cliarter  is  a  conti-act  between  the  state  and  the  corporation,  and  cannot  be 
repealed  or  impaired  by  subsequeat  legislation,  and  that  audi  collateral  stipulations  as 
exemption  from  taxation  are  of  the  essence  of  the  contract.  This  decision  has  been 
many  times  reafflrraed  but  is  still  doubled  by  many  eminent  lawyers  on  the  ground  that 
a  state  cannot  sell  by  contract  its  sovereign  functions.  Municipal  corporaliona  have  no 
such  immunity  ns  to  their  charters,  as  they  are  political  in  their  nature.  The  contract 
of  marriage  has  l)een  held  not  to  l>e  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  obligations  in  tlie  sense 
used  in  the  constitution,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  said  that  a  law  creating  new 
grounds  for  the  divorce  of  parties  married  before  its  passage  would  impair  the  obligation 
of  the  marriage  contract  and  would  therefore  be  unconstitHtional,  As  to  remedies  for 
violation  of  contract  obligations,  it  is  not  considered  ibat  tbe  state  impair.i  the  obliffs- 
tion  by  ctianging  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  the  relief  offered,  or  by  vaiying  the  time  aad 
mode  in  which  these  remedies  may  be  pursued,  or  by  barring  all  relief  after  a  prescribed 
time.  Tlie  case  would  be  different  were  all  remedies  to  he  abolished.  Tbe  right  of  the 
state  to  pass  regulations  for  preserving  public  order,  health,  and  morality  is  not  to  be 
restrained  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  clause  of  the  constitution  under  dificumlon. 
Tbe  right  of  a  state  legislature  to  forever  exempt  from  taxation  any  property,  and  thus 
to  bind  its  successors  and,  as  it  were,  compromise  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  is  not  yel 
fully  settled;  but  tbe  prevailing  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  such  exemption  may  be  made 
for  good  or  valuable  consideration,  as  all  property  riglits  are  subject  to  the  slate  powers 
of  taxation  and  eminent  domain.  Congress  has  been  given  the  power  of  passing  general 
baokrupt  laws,  but  this  power  is  not  exclusive;  such  laws,  however,  passed  in  aid  of 
debtors;  as  stay  iaw.s,  exemption  laws,  or  statutes  of  limitation,  conflict  with  the  pro- 
hibition of  impairment  of  obligations  when  tliey  are  so  framed  as  to  act  retrospectively. 
Licenses,  public  offices,  and  permission  bv  statute  to  do  certain  acts,  as  to  sue  the  state, 
are  not  in  their  nature  contracts;  no  consideration  exists,  and  tlie  grant  may  be  repealed 
without  impairing  any  contract  obligation.  Thus  it  has  repeatedly  been  held  that 
license  to  establish  a  lottery  or  to  carry  on  a  dangerous  manufacture  may  at  any  time  be 
revoked.  It  will  be  noticed  that  tbe"  constitution  does  not  extend  tbe  prohibition  of 
impairment  to  congress  as  well  as  to  tlie  states,  and  however  opposed  to  common  honesty 
ana  public  policy  such  an  act  would  be,  there  is  little  doubt  that  congress  has  the  legal 
power  to  pass  such  lawa 

OBLIGATO,  the  same  as  Obblioato  (q.v.). 

O'BOB  (French,  Havihoia;  English,  Hautboy),  tbe  oldest  and  most  important  wood 
Wind-lnstniment.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  traced  in  the  sculpture  of  Egypt  and 
Greece.  Barly  specimens  from  Arabia,  China,  and  India  are  In  the  South  Kensington 
and  other  museums.  In  ancient  history  It  was  known  as  tbe  schalmei,  chalnmean,  and 
shawm.  The  mechanism  of  tbe  modern  oboe  differs  from  that  in  use  fifty  years  ago, 
many  devices  having  been  taken  from  Boehm.  and  additions  made      Aputm  Siane- 
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Rose  Barret,  a  noted  oboe-player  of  France,  His  modiflcatlons  were  tbe  Introdut^bui 
of  a  ptate  for  the  left-band  thumb,  the  double  automatic  octave  keys,  and  a  system  of 
fingering  to  lessen  the  mechanical  difficulties.  The  oboe  is  the  most  elaborate  and  diffi- 
cult of  reed  instruments.  It  is  of  wood,  and  made  in  separate  pieces  :  a  top,  bottom, 
bell-joints,  a  short  metal  tube,  on  which  the  reed— two  blades  of  thin  cane— la  attached. 
It  has  a  conical  bore,  terminating  in  a  bell,  and  Is  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  keys 
and  orifices.  The  oboe  stands  in  the  key  of  C,  and  is  written  for  the  treble  clef.  Its 
harmonic  tones  are  consecutiTe,  and  similar  to  those  of  a  stopped  organ-pipe.  The 
compass  is  of  two  octaves  and  a  fifth  below  the  treble  clef ;  Uie  oboe  is  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  tbe  orchestra,  and  its  weird,  romantic,  melancholy  quality 
is  most  effective,  resembling  that  of  the  Cor  Anglais,  or  English  horn.  Beethoven. 
Haydn,  and  Mozart  give  it  prominence  in  their  orchestral  writings.  The  principal 
solo  compositions  for  the  oboe  are  :  Handel's  six  concertos  ;  Mozart's  quintet  for  oboe 
and  strings  ;  Boetlioven's  trio  for  two  oboes  and  English  horn  ;  Hummel's  variations, 
with  orchestra  ;  and  Knlliwoda's  concertino  in  F,  with  orchestra.  B-flat  oboesare  used 
in  military  bands,  but  require  transposition  of  the  written  partfij  The  oboe  d'Amore,  in 
use  in  the  18th  century,  became  obsolete,  but  has  been  reconstrucled  by  M.  MabiUon,  of 
Brussels,  at  the  order  of  M.  Gevaert,  In  onler  to  perform  correctly  the  works  of  Bach. 
Tbe  oboe  di  cacclfe  (hunting-oboe),  which  is  found  In  the  scores  of  Bach,  Haydn,  and 
others,  has  now  gone  out  of  use,  and  Is  often  confounded  modem  writers  with  the 
Cor  Anglais. 

OBOK  (sometimes  spelled  Obock),  a  French  colony  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
on  Tajurra  bay  in  the  gidf  of  Aden.  The  chief  town,  Obok,  on  the  north  shore  of 
Tajurra  bay  is  a  military-,  marine  and  coaling  station  and  has  a  population  of  800. 
Obok  was  bought  by  the  French  government  in  IWli,  hut  not  occupied  until  1883.  The 
harbor  is  small  but  safe  and  easy  of  access.  A  Kubmarine  cable  to  Jitotl  has  been 
projected.  There  is  trade  with  Shoa  and  other  countries  in  tlie  interior.  See  Poydenot, 
Obocky  stittum  de  raviiaiUement  pour  la  marine /raa^iisc  (I'aris,  It^). 

OB'OLira  (Or.,  tUxioi  or  obeloti,  a  spit),  the  smallest  of  the  four  common  Greek  coins  and 
weights,  was  originally,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  small  piece  of  iron  or  copper,  similar 
in  foi'm  to  the  liead  of  a  spit,  or  spear  bead,  whence  its  name.  In  this  form  it  was  used 
as  a  coin,  and  a  handful  of  "  oboli"  was  equivalent  to  a  drachma  (q. v.).  It  was  sub- 
seqiiently  coined  of  silver,  and  in  the  ordinary  round  foiTu,  but  still  retained  Us  original 
name ;  its  value,  both  as  a  coin  and  a  weight,  was  now  fixed  m  the  ^  part  of  a  drachma, 
80  that  in  the  Attic  system  It  was  equivalent  to  2  cts.,  and  15^  Troy  grains  respectively  ; 
while  the  ^ginetaa  obolus  was  worth  5  cts.  aa  a  coin,  and  35|  Troy  grains  asa  weight. 

OB'OLini,  Id  natural  history.  See  iNTEimBRATE  Asihals,  sub-kingdom  moltnsca, 
diririon  A ;  class  HI.,  family  10. 

OBOOSl'AH,  Hbnrt,  was  bom  in  tbe  island  ui  Hawaii,  about  179S,  and  In  1809  was 
brought  to  New  Haven.  Conn.,  by  a  sea-captain.  A  doNra  for  education  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  sight  of  the  college  and  its  students,  and  his  wish  to  become  a  missionary 
to  his  people  gained  him  many  friends,  by  whose  aid  he  studied  at  Andover,  Mass., 
and  at  Torringford,  Lifchfield.  and  Cornwall,  Conn.  At  the  last-named  place  a  foreign 
mission  school  was  established,  imd  here  Oboolciah  was  placed  lo  complete  his  educa- 
tion, but  died  in  Feb..  1818.  The  interest  awakened  by  his  case  led  to  the  sending  of 
iidssionaries  to  Hawaii. 

(ntSIEH,  a  CO.  in  u.w.  Iowa,  drained  bv  Little  Hioux  river  and  Willow  creek  ;  on 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads;  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '00,  13,000.    Co.  seat,  Prinighar. 

O'BBIER,  Fitz-Jaues,  1828-ti:!;  b.  Ireland;  emigrated  to  America  In  1860,  and  In 
April,  1861.  joined  tiie  New  York  7tli  n>giment.  In  Ihc  following  January  be  was 
placed  on  the  staff  of  Gkn.  F.  W.  Lander,  was  wounded  in  a  skii-mish,  Feb.  16, 1862,  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  surgical  operation.  He  was  a  contributor  in  prose  and  verse 
lo  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  whs  happy  in  his  choice  of  thcmc.->.  especially  for  his 
poetical  work,  and  he  gave  them  noble  treatment,  vijrorous  but  refined.  lie  was  a  brave 
soldier.  He  is  called  the  ablest  of  those  of  the  New  York  Bohemians,  from  1850  to  1863, 
who  are  now  dead.  He  was  a  member  of  that  literarj*  coterie  to  which  Charles  G.  Hal- 
pine,  E.  C.  Stedman.  Walt  Whitman,  and  T.  B.  Aldrich  belonged,  and  in  a  publication 
of  the  present  year  entitled  lAfe,  I^ieme,  attd  Sfories  of  J>Vz-Jaiiies  O'Brien,  edited  by 
William  Winter,  who  knew  him  well,  are  included  his  stories,  most  distinguished  for 
imaginative  ability  and  literary  art,  liie  Diamond  Lem  and  tlie  Golden  Ingot. 

OTOIEV,  Jekemiah,  1740-1818 ;  b.  Ireland ;  came  to  this  countiy  and  settled  in 
Maine;  in  1775,  with  only  a  few  as-sistants,  struck  the  first  hostile  blow  m  the  American 
waters,  capturing  the  Margaretta,  a  British  armed  vessel,  for  which  act  lie  wsh  appointed 
capt.  of  privateers.  Soon  afterwards  ne  capture<l  other  English  vessels,  and  waa  com- 
mmionea  capt.  in  the  state  navy,  but  finally  whs  made  prisoner,  and  confined  In  the 
prison-sliip  Jersey  for  six  months,  then  sent  to  England  and  placed  in  Mill  Prison,  but  a 
year  later  escaped,  and  returned  to  Maine.  He  held  tbe  office  of  collector  at  Machias, 
at  which  place  lie  died. 

O'BBIBK,  Wii.i.iA3(  SHirn,  b.  In  180S,  waa  the  second  son  of  the  late  sir  Edward 
O'Brien,  bart.  of  Dromoland.  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  and  uncle  of  the  present 


lord  Luddquin;  that  ancient  barony  having  recently  passed  to  the  Dromoland  O'BrteDi 
on  the  failure  of  the  elder  branch.  William  O'Brien  was  educated  at  Harrow  School 
whence  he  paaaed  to  Trinity  coDege,  Oambridge.  He  entered  parliament  for  the  boraig^i 
of  Ennis  in  1638,  and  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Catholic  emancipation.  In  1885  he  wu 
returned  on  advanced  liberal  principles  for  the  county  of  Limenck,  and  for  several  yeait 
•trongly  advocated  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  a  strictly  equal  justice  with  En^uid,  in 
ICd^islaUve  as  well  as  executive  measures.  Professing  his  inability  to  e£Fect  this  in  the 
united  legislature,  and  having  embroiled  himself  wiui  Uie  speaker  by  refusing  to  serve 
im  cminuttees  <for  which  refusal  he  was  committed  to  prison  in  the  house  1^  the 
tpeakei'9  order),  he  withdrew  from  attendance  in  parliament  in  1841,  and  joined  actively 
with  Daniel  O'Oonnell  to. v.)  in  the  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  between 
England  and  Ireland.  In  the  progress  of  that  agitation,  a  diviuon  having  arisen  on  the 
question  of  moral  as  against  pnymcal  force  between  O'Connell  and  the  parly  known  as 
"  young  Ireland,"  O'Brien  sided  with  the  latter;  and  when  the  political  crisis  of  1848 
eventuated  in  a  recourse  to  arms,  he  took  part  in  an  attempt  at  rebellion  in  the  a  of 
Ireland,  which  in  a  few  days  came  to  an  almost  ludicrous  conclusion.  He  was  in  coase- 
quence  arrested,  and,  having  been  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence 
however,  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life;  and  after  the  restoration  of  tnn> 
qnillity  m  the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  he,  in  ctnnmon  with  the  other  politlcid  Exiles, 
was  pennitted  to  return  to  his  native  country.  From  that  date  (1866^  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  foreign  travel;  and  although  he  wrote  more  than  once  in  terms  of  atrong 
disapproval  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  he  invariably  abstained  from  all  active  share 
in  the  political  proceedings  of  any  party.   He  died  June,  1864. 

O'BBIEH,  William,  was  bom  In  Ireland  in  1853,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Cork.  In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  Hallow,  from  South 
Tyrone  in  1886,  and  from  North-£ast  Cork  in  1886.  He  has  always  been  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Home  Rule  (q.T.)  party,  and  represented  the  Irish  Natumal  League  at  the  con- 
tention held  in  Chicago  In  1^.  He  has  been  four  times  Imprisoned  under  the  BO-called 
<;oercIon  Act,  and  once  suqieuded  trom  the  House  for  breach  of  the  rules.  Id  18M, 
while  set  free  on  bail  during  a  pending  trial,  he  forfeited  his  bail  and  escaped  to  the 
United  States  to  keep  an  engagement  there  to  deliver  addresses.  He  played  a  prominent 
part  in  Uie  negotiations  between  the  Pamelllte  and  the  McCarthy  factions  in  1861.  He 
has  edited  United  Ireland,  and  while  In  prison  wrote  FFAen  We  Were  Bojft.  He  is  a 
vigorous  and  incisive  speaker,  and  has  much  influence  in  the  oouacUs  m  the  Irish 
partT-   See  FabnbUi  ;  njur  OF  Cahpaiok. 

0B8GEVX  ntnrrs,  books,  or  FZGTUBBS.  By  the  United  States  lerlsed  statuto, 
sec.  3tf  1,  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  Importing  into  the  United  States  ftom  any 
foreign  countiy  anr  obscene  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  writinfj^,  advertisement,  circular, 
print,  iidcturo,  drawing,  or  other  representation,  figure,  or  image,  on  or  of  paper  or 
other  material,  or  any  instrument  or  drug  for  any  immoral  purpose.  No  Invoice  or 
package  contuning  such  articles  shall  be  admitted  at  the  custom  house.  Any  Judge 
of  anv  U.  S.  district  or  circuit  court,  before  whom  complaint  in  writing  is  made 
upon  knowledge  or  belief,  and  if  upon  belief,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  such  belief, 
supported  by  complainants'  oath,  may  issue  a  warrant  to  any  marshal  or  deputy  mar- 
shal to  search  for  and  seize  such  immoral  articles,  and  to  make  return  so  that  th^  may 
be  condemned  and  destroyed.  The  proceedings,  as  In  other  cases  of  municipal  seizure, 
are  subject  to  appeal  or  writ  of  error.  It  was  held  in  The  XT.  8.  vs.  One  case  of  Stereo- 
eeopie  &ides,  Sprague,  407,  that  where  an  Invoice  contains  any  immoral  articles,  the 
whole  is  forfeited.  By  sec.  8,878,  obscene  publications,  etc.,  are  excluded  from  the 
mails.  Br  sec.  8,898  any  person  who  shall  uiowingly  deposit  in  or  take  out  from  the 
mails  such  things  for  the  purpose  of  circulation  or  distribution,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  for  each  offense  be  fined  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  t6,(i00,  or 
imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year  or  more  than  10  years,  or  both  at  the  disa«Uon  of  the 
court.  The  prohibition  of  these  statutes  is  a^nst  every  article  or  thing  intended  or 
adapted  to  any  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral  use.  By  sec.  6,889,  every  person  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  or  any  of  the  territories,  or  elsewhere  within  the  United  States 
jurisdiction,  who  sells,  lends  or  ^ves  away,  or  in  any  manner  exhibits  or  publishes  or 
offers  to  publish  any  obscene  publication  etc.,  shall  be  punlfdied  with  hard  labor  In  the 
penitentiary  for  not  less  than  6  months,  or  more  than  S  years  for  each  offense,  or  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $3,000  with  costs.  By  sec.  1786,  any  oflScer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  who  violates  laws  against  obscene  literature 
etc.,  is  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  for  each  ottense,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $100, 
nor  more  than  $6,000,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hwd  labor  for  not  Imb  than  one  year, 
nor  more  than  10  years  or  both.    See  ViCK,  BoomraB  roK  tkk  Sopfsubov  or 

raWJUXAir'TISTS,  the  name  given,  originally  In  derision,  to  a  par^wbo  are  soppoeeQ 
to  look  with  dislike  and  apprehension  on  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  to  r^ard  its 
general  ditTusion  among  men,  taken  as  they  are  orainarllr  found,  as  prejudicial  to  their 
relinous  welfare,  and  possibly  injurious  to  their  material  interests.  Of  those  who  avow 
nicn  a  doctrine,  and  have  written  to  explain  and  defend  it,  it  is  only  just  io  say  that 
profess  eamestlv  to  desire  the  progress  of  all  true  knowledge  as  a  thing  good  in 
;  tml  thqr  n^gard  the  attempt  to  diffuse  it  among  men,  lodlacriminate^,  aspoikms. 
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and  often  Inirtfiil,  by  produdng  presumption  ud  discontent.  Thej  prctfess  but  to 
zednce  to  practice  tbe  motto — 


It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  there  are  facaUcs  of  ignorance  ai  well  as  fanatics  ol 

science. 

OBSBQUIES.  See  Fonkbal  Rites. 

OBSEB'TAJTTXSTB,  or  Obsebvaht  FBAnciBCAss.    Under  the  head  Fbakcibcahb 

(q.v.)  has  beeu  detailed  the  earlier  history  of  the  controversies  in  that  order  on  the  inter- 
.pretation  of  the  original  rule  and  practice  established  by  St.  Francis  for  the  brethren, 
and  of  the  separate  organization  of  the  two  parties  al  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The  advocates 
of  the  primitive  rigor  were  called  Obsenantes,  or  StncUorit  Obtermntia,  but  both  bodies 
were  stul  reputed  subject,  although  each  free  to  practice  its  own  rule  in  its  own  separate 
houses,  to  the  genenu  administrator  of  the  order,  who.  as  the  rigorists  were  by  far  tlie 
more  numerous,  was  a  member  of  that  school.  By  degrees,  a  second  reform  arose 
amoogapitrty  in  the  order,  whose  zeal  the  rigor  of  the  omervantists  was  Insufficient  to 
satisfy,  and  Clement  VII.  permitted  two  S|)aui8h  friars,  Stephen  Holeoa  and  Martin 
Guzman,  to  cany  out  in  Spain  these  views  m  a  distinct  brandi  of  the  order,  who  take 
the  name  of  re/oitnati,  or  reformed.  This  body  has  in  later  times  been  incorporated 
with  the  observantisis  under  one  iiead.  Before  the  French  revolution,  they  are  said  to 
have  numbered  above  70,000,  distributed  over  more  than  8,000  convents.  Since  that 
time,  their  number  has,  uf  course,  been  much  diminished;  but  they  still  are  a  very 
numerous  and  widespread  body,  aa  well  in  Europe  as  in  the  new  world,  and  in  tlie 
nlasionary  districts  of  the  east.  In  Ireland  and  Engluid,  and  for  a  condderable  time  in 
Scotland,  they  maintained  themselves  throu^out  all  the  rigor  of  the  penal  times- 
SeTetal  communities  are  still  found  in  tlie  two  nrst-named  kingdoms. 

OBSBBTATIOH  and  EZPEBQIXKT  are  the  leading  features  of  modem  sdence,  as 
contrasted  with  tlie  phllosphy  of  the  ancients.  They  are  indispensable  as  the  bases  of 
all  human  knowledge,  and  no  true  philosophy  has  ever  made  progress  without  them, 
either  consciously  or  uncniiscioiisly  exerciseu.  Thus,  by  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
no  less  than  by  Archimedes  and  the  ancient  astronomers,  observation  and  experiment 
are  extensively  though  not  prominently  or  always  obviously  employed;  and  it  was  by 
losing  this  cliu^  to  the  spirit  of  their  master's  teaching,  that  the  later  disciples  in  these 
schools  of  philosophy  missed  the  pnth  of  real  progress  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16ti)  c.  that  the  minds  of  philosophers  were  first  eontdouely 
awakened  to  tbe  importance  of  observation  and  experiment,  as  opposed  to  authority  and 
abstract  reasoning.  This  result  was  first  occasioned  by  the  discoveries  and  controversies 
of  Galilro  in  Florence;  and  to  the  same  end  were  contributed  the  simultaneous offorts of 
a  number  of  philosophers  whose  minds  were  turned  in  tbe  same  direction — Tyclio  Brahe 
in  Holland,  Kepler  in  Glermany,  William  Gilbert  in  England,  who  were  shortly  after, 
wards  followed  by  a  crowd  of  kmdred  spirits.  The  powerful  mind  of  Francis  Bacon  lent 
itself  to  describe  the  newly  awakened  spirit  of  scientific  investigation,  and  though  he 
if^ored  or  aH^ited  to  despise  tlie  results  achieved  by  the  great  philosophers  Just  men- 
tioned, he  learned  tv<iax  them  enough  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  plilFosophy  of  inductive 
science,  which,  if  we  look  at  the  course  of  scientific  progress  since  his  day,  seems  to  have 
been  ^most  prophetic.  The  difference  between  observation  and  experiment  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  this,  that  by  observation  we  note  and  record  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
they  are  presented  to  us  in  her  ordinary  course;  whereas  by  experiment  we  note  phe- 
nomena presented  under  circumstances  artificially  arranged  for  the  purpose.  Experiment 
is  thus  the  more  powerful  engine  for  discovery,  since  one  judiciously  conducted  experi- 
ment may  provide  the  data  which  could  only  result  from  a  long  course  of  observations. 

raSEBTATOBT,  an  institution  supplied  with  instruments  for  the  regtdar  observation 
of  natural  phenomena,  whether  astronomical,  meteorological,  or  magnetical.  In  some 
observatories  all  three  classes  of  obser%'ation  are  carried  on,  but  in  most  cases  special 
attention  is  paid  to  astronomy  alone,  and  only  such  meteorological  observations  are  taken 
as  are  required  for  Uie  calculation  of  the  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction  on  the  position 
<rf  a  heavenly  body;  there  are,  however,  a  few  observatories  which  are  devoted  solely  to 
meteorolo^^  or  magnetiod  observations.  Confining  our  attention  to  astronomical 
ob«rvatonee,  it  will  m  convenient  to  divide  them  into  two  classes — public  and  private 
observatories — the  former  being  devoted  to  those  observations  which  from  their  nature 
require  to  be  continued  on  the  same  system  for  long  periods  of  time,  whilst  the  latter  are 
usually  founded  for  some  special  object,  which  may  be  attained  with  a  comparatively 
small  rapenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

The  most  important  work  which  is  carried  out  in  public  observatories  b  the  deter- 
mination of  tbe  movements  of  the  sun,  mooU)  and  planets  among  the  stars;  and  as  a 
corolla^  to  this,  the  relative  positions  of  the  stars  to  which  the  other  heavenly  bodies  axe 
referred.  In  early  times  the  Greek  astronomers  fixed  these  positions  by  means  of  armil- 
lary  spheres  and  astrolabes,  having  concentric  graduated  circles,  on  wnich  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  could  be  read  off,  wlien  a  pair  of  sights  was  pointed  to  the  heavenly 
body.  ^Pt(demy  made  use  of  a  quadrant,  with  which  he  measured  zenith  distances  on 
the  meoidiao;  and  many  centwtes  after,  Tycho  BrahS  converted  this  form  of  instrument 


A  little  learning  Is  a  dangerous  thing. 
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into  EQ  altazimuth  by  mounting  it  on  a  vertical  axis  in  connection  with  a  horizontal  or 
azimuth  <»rcle.  Witn  this  instrument  Tycho  Brah£  made  a  long  series  of  ot»ervationa  of 
the  altitudes  and  azimuths  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  observatory  which  the  king  of 
Denmark  erected  for  him,  and  he  also  measured  with  great  asriduit^  their  angular  dis- 
timces  from  each  other  by  means  of  a8extant,a  method  of  observation  which  Flamsteed  af 

employed  witli  a  much  improved  form  of  the  instrument,  and  which  is  now  exten- 
sively used  with  the  reflecting  sextant,  for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  It  was  nottill  tha 
middle  of  the  last  c,  that  the  improvement  of  the  clock  by  Qrabam  enabled  astronomera 
to  relv  on  it  for  the  determiaation  of  right  ascensions  by  the  times  of  passage  across  the 
meridian,  instead  of  by  measuring  them  with  a  graduated  circle.  The  quadrant  was  then 
fixed  in  the  meridian,  and  being  attached  to  a  massive  wall,  its  dimensions  were  increised, 
and  greater  accuracy  thereby  secured  in  the  determination  of  meridian  zenith  distances. 
Two  such  instruments  pointmg  respectively  n,  and  s.  were  erected  at  the  royal  observ- 
atory, Greenwich,  and  used  by  Bradley  and  his  successors  from  1750  till  they  were  dis- 
placed by  the  mural  circle  (see  Cibcle,  Mural),  an  instrument  vastly  supenor  in  prin- 
ciple, since  the  troublesome  errors  of  centering  of  the  quadrant  were  got  rid  of  by  com- 
billing  the  readings  of  opposite  parts  of  a  graduated  circle,  whilst  the  effect  of  divigion 
errors  was  much  reduced  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  readings  at  6  or  8  equidistant  poinu 
of  the  circle.  At  the  same  time,  the  accuracy  of  the  readings  was  greatiy  increased  by 
the  invention  of  the  micrometer-microecope,  which  made  it  posnble  to  measure  spaces 
to  Tjf^isisv  of  ttQ  inch.  Neither  the  quadrant  nor  the  mural  circle,  however,  could  be 
relied  upon  for  accurate  motion  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  but  RCmer  remedied  tliU 
defect  by  inventing  a  separate  instrument,  the  transit  (q.v),  which  enabled  astronomera 
to  observe  the  times  of  meridian  passage  or  transit  with  great  accuracy,  and  thus  to  deter- 
mine the  diEFerences  of  rleht  ascension  of  the  heayenly  bodies  by  means  of  the  apparent 
diurnal  movement.  With  the  transit  and  quadrant  Bradley  commenced  that  series  of 
observations  of  the  positions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  of  stars  for  reference, 
which  have  been  continued  ever  since  at  Greenwich,  and  on  which,  in  combinatim  with 
less  extensive  series  at  Paris  and  KOnigsbet;^,  all  our  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  founded.  In  modern  observatories,  the  transit  and  mural  circle  are  combined 
into  oue  instrument,  the  transit-circle,  a  change  which  has  been  rendered  possible  chiefly 
by  the  improvement  in  graduated  circles  since  the  invention  of  Troughton'a  dividing 
engine,  the  unwieldy  size  of  the  old  quadrants  and  mural  circles  necessitating  an  ailacii- 
Dient  to  a  massive  wall.  Although  Reicbenbach  made  tran^t^ircles  at  the  beginning  of 
this  c.  for  several  foreign  observatories,  including  that  of  Dorpat,  the  lightness  of  wn 
structure  and  their  want  of  stability  prevented  their  being  introduced  generally,  and  the 
mural  circle  held  its  place  in  the  priucipal  observatories  till  sir  Geor:ge  Airy  designed  the 
Greenwich  transit-circle  in  1851,  an  instrument  of  a  most  massive  character,  which  has 
served  as  model  for  nearly  all  that  have  been  constructed  in  recent  years.  The  main  feii- 
tures  of  the  modern  transit-circle  are:  (1)  that  it  is  not  reveraible,  its  collimation  em>r 
being  determined  by  means  of  two  collimators,  or  reversed  telescoi)e8  pointing  at  each 
other  and  at  the  transit  telescope,  n.  and  s.  respectively ;  (2)  that  a  Bpirit-Ievel  is  not  used, 
the  level  error  being  found  by  means  of  the  refiection  of  the  wires  from  the  horizontal 
surface  of  mercury.  These  two  negative  characteristics,  while  admitting  of  great  mas- 
si  veness  in  construction  (the  Greenwich  instrument  weighs  more  than  a  ton),  have 
removed  three  troublesome  sources  of  error — inequality  in  the  pivots,  lateral  flexure  of 
the  telescope  in  the  process  of  reversion,  and  the  effect  of  currents  of  heated  air  on  a 
spirit-level.  An  important  auxilliary  to  the  transit-circle  is  the  chronograph,  an  Ameri- 
can invention,  which,  in  various  forms,  is  now  found  in  well-equipped  observatories, 
the  principle  in  all  cas^  being  the  same — viz.,  the  registration  on  a  revolving  cylinder 
of  paper  of  the  times  of  transit  across  the  system  of  spider-lines  of  the  transit-circle,  as 
well  as  of  the  seconds  of  the  sidereal  clock,  by  means  of  electric  currents,  which  pass 
through  electro-magnets,  when  the  circuit  Is  closed  either  by  the  obs^ver  or  the  clork. 
thus  causing  a  momentary  attraction  of  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  and  producing  a  correspond- 
ing mark  on  the  paper  either  with  a  pen  or  a  steel  point.  This  system,  while  improving 
somewhat  the  accuracy  of  the  individual  observations,  admits  of  a  large  number  being 
made  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  seconds,  and  leaves  the  observer  free  to  make  several 
observations  of  zenith  distance  during  the  passage  of  a  star  across  the  field  of  view. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  imporiiaoce  of  the  sidereal  clock  in  modem  astronomy. 
CoDsidcrable  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  construction  since  Graham's  time,  t&e 
original  gridiron  pendulum  having  been  replaced  succesdvely  by  tJie  mercurial  and  the 
zinc  and  steel,  and  the  dead-beat  escapement  by  Dennison's  gravity  and  Airy's  detached 
escapement.  Recently  an  apparatus  depending  on  the  attraction  of  a  movable  magnet 
connected  with  a  float  in  a  siphon  barometer  has  been  applied  by  sir  George  Airy  to  the 
sidereal  clock  at  Greenwich,  to  correct  for  the  effect  of  variations  in  tiie  atmospheric 

eressure  on  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  This  clock  is  placed  in  a  basement  wh'ich  is 
ept  at  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  nu  important  condition,  winch  has  contributed  to 
ouke  its  peformance  very  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  clock  hitherto  constructed,  and 
fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  methods  of  observation  now  in  use.  With  Instru- 
ments such  as  have  just  been  described,  regular  obeenrations  of  Uie  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  and  of  fundamental  stars,  are  made  at  Greenwich,  Paris,  Washington  and 
Oxford,  supplemented  at  the  first-named  observatory  by  extra-meridian  observations  of 
the  moon  with  a  massive  altazimuth,  which  can  be  employed  when  the  moon  is  too  new 
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new  moon  to  be  seen  on  the  meridian  In  full  daylight,  and  which  Ib  in  tuA  naed  to 
secure  an  otwervatlon  on  every  night  when  the  moon  is  vifiible. 

The  observations  of  stars  at  theee  four  observatories  are  directed  to  the  most  accurate 
detenuinatioQ  of  the  places  of  a  limited  number,  and  Uie  deduction  of  their  proper 
motions  by  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  by  Bradley,  Piazzi  (with  an  altaumuth 
Inr  Ramsdcn  at  Palermo),  and  Groombridge;  but  at  other  otnervatories  dlffereuti^orzone 
ODservatioDs  of  liu^  numbers  of  stare  bave  been  made,  with  the  object  of  making  a  com- 
plete and  tolerably  accurate  survey  of  the  heavens,  the  rhomb  or  ring  micrometer  being 
used  for  this  purpose.  Among  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  wotk  may  1« 
mentioned  Lactiille  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lalande  at  Paris,  Uessel  at  KOnigsberg, 
and  Argeliinder  at  Bonn.  These  zone-observaLions  are  now  being  repeated  with  the 
transit-circle  at  a  number  of  observatories,  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  far  more  accurate  places  than  was  possible  with  the  equatorial.  A  large 
number  of  observatories,  chiefly  in  Ocrmany  and  America,  arc  devoted  to  a  very 
different  class  of  observationti— viz.,  differential  observations  with  the  equatorial 
(q.T.)  of  comets  and  small  planets  as  referred  to  comparison-stars,  and  the  search 
for  such  objects;  whilst  at  other  observatories,  amoug  which  that  of  Pulkowa  may  be 
mentioned,  the  measurement  of  double  tttars  with  the  micrometer  is  laid  down  as  tlio 
chief  object.  Of  late  years  two  new  subjects  have  been  introduced  in  the  routine  of 
observatory  work — photography  and  spectroscopy.  The  former  was  carried  on  for  many 
years  at  Kew  observatory  under  Mr.  de  la  Rue's  auspices,  and  at  his  private  observatory 
at  Crauford,  and  the  work  is  now  being  continued  at  Greenwich:  the  latter  has  been 
taken  up  at  a  number  of  Italian  observatories,  and  particularly  at  Rome  by  P.  Secchi, 
and  it  now  forma  part  of  the  regular  system  at  Greenwich;  whilst  the  observatories  at 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  are  equipped,  for  these  physical  observations,  and  in  America 
and  Australia  they  are  vigorously  carried  on  at  several  olaervatories — Melbourne,  in  par- 
ticular, bein^  provided  witli  a  four-feet  equatorial  reflector  for  this  purpose,  as  well  aa 
for  the  exanimatiou  of  nebulse.  The  most  important  work  of  an  obscrvatoiy,  however, 
consists,  not  in  making  observations,  which  are  easily  multiplied,  but  in  reducing  and 
publistiiug  them— a  task  of  far  greater  labor,  and  rcquirlnK  far  higher  qualiflcauons. 
However  various  may  be  the  observations,  the  metboaof  eliminating  tlieir  errors  is  the 
same  in  all  cases,  and  similar  mathematical  considerations  apply  to  their  reduction, 
whether  they  be  meridian  observations,  micrometer  measures,  measures  of  photographs, 
or  spectroscopic  observations;  and  it  is  when  such  treatment  is  required  in  any  mquiry 
that  it  should  be  undertaken  at  a  publi'  '■  observatory,  where  this  ri^rous  method  wul  be 
applied.    See  illus., Telescopes  and  Observatoribs,  vol.  XIV. 

The  work  of  private  observatories  hardly  admits  of  bein^  specifled,  though  its  general 
character  has  alrciuiybeen  indicated;  it  may  suflice  to  mention  the  observations  of  double 
stars  and  nebuhe  by  the  two  HerDclicIs,  Groombridge's  catalogue  of  circumpolar  stars, 
Bmyth'a  double-star  measures,  Carringtoo's  Rcdhill  catalogue  and  solar  observations,  the 
nebular  observations  of  Lord  Roase  and  Mr.  Lassell,  De  la  Rue's  long  series  of  photo- 
graphs, and  the  spectroscopic  observations  of  Hugh's  and  Lockyer. 

OBBXDIAir,  a  mineral  accurately  described  by  Plloy  under  the  name  which  it  still 
bears.  It  is  a  true  kind  of  native  glass,  composed  of  silica  (from  70  to  80  per  ceot), 
alumina,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  hard  and  brittle,  with  remarkably 
vitreous  luster,  and  perfectly  conchoidal  fracture,  the  edges  of  the  fractures  very  sharp 
and  cutting  like  glass.  It  varies  from  semi-transparcucy  to  traoslui^ncy  only  on  the 
edges.  It  IS  often  black,  or  very  dark  gray;  sometimes  green,  red,  brown,  striped,  or 
spotted;  and  sometimes  chatoyant  or  araiitun'm.  It  occurs  in  volcanic  situations,  and 
often  in  close  connection  with  pumice,  in  roundish  compact  pieces,  in  grains,  and  in 
fibers.  It  is  capable  of  being  polished,  but  is  apt  to  break  in  the  process.  It  is  made 
into  boxes,  buttons,  ear-drops,  and  other  ornamental  articles;  and  before  the  uses  of  the 
metals  were  well  known,  it  was  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  making 
arrow  and  spear  heads,  knives,  etc.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  the  Lipari  isles,  Vesuvius, 
Sardinia,  Hungary,  Spain,  Teneriffe,  Mexico,  South  America,  Siberia,  the  United 
States,  etc.  Black  obsidian  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  making  mirrors,  and  for  this 
purpoae  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Ethiopia.  It  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
Peru  and  Mexico.  Mirrors  of  black  obsidian  are  Indeed  still  employed  hy  arUsta. 
Chatoyant  or  avanturlne  obsidian  i»y&cy  beautiful  when  cut  and  polished,  and  oma- 
ments  made  of  It  are  sold  at  a  comparatively  high  price. 

QBSTETBICIb   See  Midwife. 

OBTEBSE,  or  Face,  the  side  of  a  coin  or  modal  which  contains  the  principal  device  or 
inscription,  the  othurside  being  in  contradistinction  called  the  reverse.  See  Kuhxsuatics, 

O^OAUAGHAV,  EDHUirD  Baix-et,  x.i..l>.,  b.  Ireland  in  1797.  After  studying  two 
yean  at  Paris  he  went  In  1823  to  Quebec;  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  1S27; 
became  In  183S  a  prominent  member  of  the  provincial  parliament;  in  1834-37  was  editor 
of  the  V'iTtdicalor,  the  national  oi^an  at  Montreal.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Kew  York, 
O'C.  published  several  works,  among  which  the  foilowine  are  the  most  important: 
Hidory  of  New  Netherlnnds  ;  Jesuit  Relations ;  DoeumaUary  History  of  New  York,  4  vols. ; 
DoaimBKU  relating  to  the  Oobmial  Historg  of  Nvto  York,  11  vols.;  BemoiMranee  of  New 
Netherlaiut;  Commiaary  WUam^a  Order/y  Book;  Orderly  Book  of  Qaural  Jeilm  Burgoytu; 
JoumalB  of  the  Legitlatitte  0»umita  of  New  York  ;  Voyage  of  George  Clark  to  ^meruo^itfa 
Introdaction  and  notes;  Voyages  of  the  slavers  St.  John  and  Armtf  Journal  ef  tAo^^tgft^ 
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^  tft«  Aoop  Marp  from  Qjoebee  ;  and  many  traiiBUtionfl  of  maauscripta  f nna  f ordgn  liit 
goages.   He  d.  1880. 

OOAUKA,  a  muaical  inatrument  originalty  invented  by  an  Italian  twy,  and  immoved 
by  French  mudciana.  It  was  first  a  molded  piece  of  olay  a  few  Inches  long,  wiui  holes 
for  keys,  a  mouth  piece,  and  hollowed  within.  Different  sizes  are  now  made  for  tha 
different  parts  in  music ;  and  a  piston  at  the  end  is  used  to  temper  the  note.  A  row  of 
keys  in  tiie  improved  instnimcDt  takes  tue  place  of  the  original  holes.  The  0.  is  an 
4nstrument  of  much  sweetness,  and  is  now  used  in  concert  lialls. 

OCCAX,  "WrLLtAM  OF,  Bumamed  Doctor  Singularia  et  Tnmna^&is,  a  famous  scboolman. 
was  born  in  England,  at  the  village  of  Ockham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  about  the  yeai 
1870.  We  do  not  possess  any  precise  or  satisfactory  knowledge  of  his  early  life.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  educated  at  Mertou  college,  Oxford,  and  to  have  held  several  benefices 

Ilia  native  country,  but  soon  after  resigned  them  on  entering  the  Franciscan  order. 
Earty  in  the  14th  c.  it  is  supposed  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  wherene  attended  the  lectures 
of  Duns  Scotus.  of  whose  philosophy  he  was  afterwards  the  most  formidable  opponent 
Here  he  soon  became  promment  by  the  boldness  of  his  ecclesiastical  views.  Philippe, 
le  Bel,  king  of  France,  having  forbidden  Pope  Bomfaco  YIII.  to  levy  contributions  in  tiii 
dominions,  the  latter,  byway  of  retaliation,  excommunicated  him.  Occam  rushed  to  the 
defense  of  the  mouarch,  and  in  his  Visputatio  inter  Clericum  et  MUHem,  super  Potettate 
Pralatia  BeeksicB  atqm  Pririeipdiun  Terrarum  Commiam,  denies  that  the  ]>ope8  have  an; 
authority  in  temporal  affairs,  and  boldly  declares  that  all  who  favored  such  a  doctrine 
ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  church  as  heretics.  Meanwhile,  from  being  a  listener,  he 
had  become  a  lecturer  in  pbtlosophT.  The  system  which  he  advocated — for  he  was  not 
properly  its  originator — is  known  by  the  name  of  nominaligra  (q.v.),  but  it  had  never 
before  received  so  rigorously  logical  and  rational  a  treatment ;  hence  his  epithet  of  Inanr 
dbUig.  The  work  in  which  his  views  are  set  forth  is  entitled  ExpoiUio  Aurea,  et  admodvm 
vtilu  mper  toiam  Artem  Veterem.  It  contains  a  series  of  commentaries  upon  the  Itagogt 
of  Poiphyry,  and  on  the  Gategoriet  and  Interpretation  of  Aristotle,  with  a  special  treatise 
headed  'vra^tu*  Oemmumtaium  Porphyni,  and  a  theological  opusculum  on  predestina- 
tion. It  is  intended  as  a  demolition  of  the  moderns— Le..  the  scholastics — and 
that  in  their  method  they  have  completely  departed  from  the  principles  and  meUiods  dl 
the  great  Btagyrite,  for  whom,  like  every  sound  and  solid  thinker,  he  shows  the  deepest 
respect  and  aidmiratioD.  About  1820  or  1821  be  again  plunged  into  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy. A  certain  Narbonese  priest,  having  affirmed  tbat  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
held  everything  in  common,  and  that  every  ecclesiastical  possession  is  a  modem  abuse, 
was  pounced  upon  by  the  inquisitors,  and  defended  by  a  certain  Berenger  Talon,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  01  Perpignan.  But  Berenger's  defense  of  apostolical  poverty  was  naturally 
enough  very  disagreeable  to  the  pope,  John  XXII.,  who  therefore  condemned  it. 
Berenger  was,  however,  vigorously  supported  by  hia  order,  and  unong  others  by  Michael 
de  Cesena.  the  general-superior,  Bonagratia  of  Bergamo,  and  William  of  Occam,  who 
attacked  (he  pope  with  great  vehemence  and  trcnchnnt  logic.  Shortly  after  they  were 
arrested  as  favorers  of  heresy,  and  imprisoned  in  Avignon.  But  while  their  trial  was 
proceeding,  Michael  de  Ceaena  and  Occam,  knowing  what  little  mercy  or  justice  they 
bad  to  expect  from  their  accusers  and  Judges,  made  their  escape  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  were  recdved  at  a  little  distance  off  shore  on  board  a  mlley  of  Ludwig,  king  of 
Bavaria,  the  patron  of  the  Franclscaa  antipope,  Peter  of  CorEaras,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  sovereigns  in  Europe.  The  renuunder  of  Occam's  life  was  spent  at  Munich, 
where,  safe  from  the  machinations  of  bis  enemies,  he  continued  to  assail  at  once  tlie 
errors  of  papistry  in  religion,  and  of  realism  in  philosophy.  Be  died  April  7,  1847.  It 
Is  impossible  to  praise  Occam  too  highly.  He  was  the  first  logician,  and  the  most 
rational  philosopher  among  the  whole  twdy  of  schoolmen.  We  are  often  reminded  by 
his  clear  and  vigorous  common  sense  and  wholesome  incredulity  that  he  was  the  country- 
man of  Locke  and  Hobbes,  and  that  he  came  of  a  people  ever  noted  for  the  solidity  of 
their  understanding.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Occam's  principal  writings 
are:  Dial^ta  in  trea  Pariet  €UtUntiu$,  quorum  prima  de  BmHUiU,  aeevnda  ae  EttotSsum 
Joannit  XXIT.,  tertia  de  PeteataU  P<^,  ConcUiorum  et  ImpenOoria;  Opv$  Hona^nta 
Dierum  contra  Erroree  Joannte  XXII.;  Compendium  Shrorum  Joannit  Papa  XXH.; 
Deeiaonet  Oeto  QuaeUonum  de  Potettate  tumitU  Pontifieit;  Buper  QutUuor  Ltbrot  Sententi- 
arum  BuUUimmos  Qumtionet  earumque  Decieionea  (based  on  Peter  the  Lombard's  famous 
SetUenticB,  and  containing  nearly  the  entire  theology  of  Occam.  These  Deeitionea  were 
long  almost  as  renowned  as  the  Sentential  which  gave  them  birth);  Ant^fuium  Tkeelegi- 
cum;  Summa  Logicet  ad  Adamum  MoQor  Sitmma  Loffieet. — Bee  Luke  Wadding's 
toret  Ordinia  Minarum  (1060);  Cousin's  Hiatoire  de  la  PhOoaopbia  (Sd  ed.  1840);  and  B. 
Haur^u'a  Be  la  PhUoaophie  Schdaatique  (1848). 

OCCA'BIOVALISK,  or  the  doctrine  of  Occasionai.  Causes  (see  Cause),  b  the  name 
l^ven  to  the  philosophical  system  devised  by  Descartes  and  his  school,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  action  of  mind  upon  matter,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  comtuned. 
or  at  least  the  synchronous  action  of  both.  It  is  a  palpable  fact  that  certain  actions  or 
modifications  of  the  body  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  acts  of  mind,  and  vice  term. 
This  fact,  although  it  presents  no  difficulty  to  the  popular  conception,  according  to  which 
each  Is  supposed  to  act  directly  upon  the  other — body  upon  mind,  and  mind  upon  body 
— has  long  furnished  to  philosophers  a  subject  of  much  speculation.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difflcult  to  conceive  the  possilmity  of  soydiPMt  mutual  iBtera^iiNi  of  sub- 
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Btances  so  diselmilar,  or  rather  bo  disparate.  And  more  than  one  system  has  been  deTised 
for  the  ezplaDatioQ  of  the  problem,  as  to  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  miad 
and  the  body,  in  reference  to  those  operations,  which  are  clearly  attributable  *o  them 
bo  til.  According  to  Descartes  and  the  Occasionalists,  the  action  of  the  miud  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  eaute  of  the  corresponding  action  of  the  body.  But  they  hold  that  when- 
ever any  action  of  the  mind  takes  place,  God  directly  produces,  in  connection  with  It, 
and  by  reason  of  it,  a  corresponding  action  of  the  body;  and  in  like  manner  conversely, 
they  explain  the  coincident  or  synchronous  actions  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  It  was  m 
opi>osit]on  to  tliia  view  that  Leibnitz,  believing  the  Cartesian  system  to  be  opeu  to  nearly 
equal  difflcuUics  with  that  of  the  direct  action,  devised  his  system  of  Pre-establuhed 
mtrtwmy.  See  Leibnitz.  His  real  objection  to  the  Occasiomuiat  hypothesis  is,  that  it 
supposed  a  perpetual  action  of  God  upon  creatures,  and,  in  fact.  Is  but  amodiflcation  of 
the  system  of  "  direct  assistance." 

OCCLEVE,  OR  HoooiiEvs,  Thomas,  was  an  English  poet  of  whom  very  little  is  known, 
except  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  Hocclougb  (hence  his  name),  Northum- 
berhmd.  about  1868,  and  to  have  been  a  clerk  of  the  Exchequer.  His  principal  work 
is  a  tedious  version,  the  De  Btgimine  Prindpvm  of  .£gidius  Romanus,  consisting  of 
over  five  thousand  lines  written  in  Chaucer's  seven-line  stanza.  In  the  prologue,  which 
comprises  about  one-third  of  the  whole  work,  the  author  gives  a  sketch  of  his  own  life. 
The  most  interesting  portion  Is  that  in  whicb  he  alludes  to  his  own  grief  at  tbe  death  of 
Chaucer,  whom  he  calte  the  "floure  of  eloouence."  The  poem  was  edited  by  T. 
"Wright  (1860).  His  Minor  Rwmsand  his  Gomplaint  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Pumlvall  for 
the  Early  English  Text  Society.  There  are  also  many  other  poems  ascribed  to  Occleve 
still  unpublished.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  though  he  is  known  to  have 
been  UHng  in  1448.  as  some  of  bis  poems  bear  that  date. 

OCOTTLTATIONB  (Lat.  oecultatio,  a  concealment)  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
"  eclipses;"  hut  the  latter  term  is  confined  by  usage  to  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  by  the 
moon,  and  of  the  moon  by  tbe  earth's  shadow,  while  the  former  is  restricted  to  the 
eclipses  of  stars  or  planets  by  the  moon.  Occultations  are  phenomena  of  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  they  are  confined  to  a  belt  of  the  heavens  about  10''  17^'  wide,  situatea  parallel  to, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  equinoxial,  and  extending  to  equal  distances  n.  and  s.  of  it,  being 
the  belt  within  which  the  moon's  orbit  lies.  These  phenomena  serve  as  data  for  the 
measurement  of  the  moon's  parallax;  and  Uiey  are  also  occasiooally  employed  in  the  cal- 
calation  of  longitudes.   See  Eclipsks. 

I  000ULTI81C.  An  occultist  Is  "  one  who  studies  the  whole  range  of  psychological, 
physiological,  cosmical,  physical,  and  spiritual  phenomena ;"  hence  O.  seems  to  embrace 
the  whole  cycle  of  human  knowledge,  but  prefers  those  subjects  which,  for  want  of 
explanation,  are  not  yet  transferred  from  the  realm  of  the  imagination  to  reason.  It  Is 
a  favorite  word  in  the  publications  of  the  Theosophical  soc,  founded,  1875,  by  Col. 
Henry  S,  Olcott  and  Mrae.  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  Olcott  had  been  a  quartermaster  in  the 
U.  S.  army  during  the  civil  war,  was  afterward  in  the  Internal  revenue  service,  and  a 
man-about'town  in  New  York ;  his  conversion  to  bis  new  theories  was  in  1874.  There 
are  various  small  publications  by  the  soc.,  including  a  journal ;  im  Unteiled,  by  Bla- 
vatsky, 3  vols.,  N.  Y..  1877,  etc.  (Shortly  after  this  publication  these  two  wentto  India, 
embracing  the  tenets  of  Buddhism,  and  beginning  what  maybe  called  a  countemiission 
In  the  e.  of  India  and  Ceylon  ;  see  a  B»<1dhist  Catechism,  11.  S.  Olcott,  London,  3881, 
and  for  an  account  of  journeys  and  healings,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in  the  early  spring 
of  1884.  Tbe  object  of  the  founders  of  the  society  is  "to  experiment  practically  in  the 
occult  powers  of  nature,  to  disseminate  among  Christians  information  about  the  oriental 
religious  philosophies,  and  spread  among  the  '  poor  benighted  heathen '  such  evidences 
as  to  the  practical  results  of  ChrisUanlty  as  will  nt  least  give  both  sides  of  the  story  to 
tile  communities  among  which  missionimes  are  at  work." 

"The  book  of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  exponent  of  occultism,  has  little  to  do  with  anything 
but  the  imagination.  The  wonders  here  enumerated  are  considered  by  scientists  as 
magical,  due  to  jugglery,  trained  manual  and  mental  dexterity,  or  neurosis ;  see  the 
wonts  of  the  late  Dr.  Beard  on  hypnotism,  muscle-reading,  etc. 

OCCmi,  or  OCCOM,  Samson,  17S8-92;  an  American  Indian  bom  In  Conn.,  educated 
for  tbe  ministry  at  Lebanon  ;  from  1749-^9  taught  and  preached  among  the  Indiana  at 
Moutauk,  L.  L ;  was  ordained  by  the  Suffolk  presbytery  in  1759  :  went  in  1786  to 
England  with  Itev.  Mr.  Whitaker  to  solicit  funds  for  his  school,  which  was  soon  trans' 
ferred  to  Hanover.  N.  H.,  and  became  Dartmouth  College.  Occum  en^ged  in  mia- 
slonMT  labors  in  different  [daces,  and  in  1786  removed  with  a  ntmiber  of  Mohegan  and 
other  Indians  to  Brotherton,  near  Utica,  N.  T. 

OOOUFAHCT,  in  law,  the  taking  possession  of  an  unappreciated  corporeal  thing, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  its  owner.  This  mode  of  acquiring  property  came  to  the 
common  from  the  Roman  law,  which  considered  occupancy  a  mode  of  acquiring  property 
belonging  to  no  one,  but  subject  to  appropiation  by  the  first  comer.  Instances  are 
nnlnhabued  lands,  which  belong  to  the  discoverer.  'The  finder  of  unclaimed  lost  goods 
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hu  a  title  to  ttiem  by  occupancy,  and  so  has  the  captor  of  beasts  of  a  wild  natore,  m 
long  as  he  keeps  possession  of  them,  but  there  can  be  no  complete  property  in  them  till 
ther  are  domesticated;  and  if  they  make  their  escape,  with  uo  intention  of  coming  back, 
antmus  reteriendt,  the  ownership  of  the  original  owner  ceases,  and  their  next  captw 
acquires  a  title  in  them  by  occupancy.  But  if  they  be  once  domesticated  the  title  by 
occupation  becomes  indefeasible.  The  owner  of  property  by  accession  acquires  his  title  by 
occupancy,  and  so  does  the  owner  of  goods  obtained  by  confusion;  it  being  held,  that 
where  a  pmon  with  fraudulent  intent  mixes  his  property  indistingulsbably  with  that  of 
another,  the  latter  is  not  compelled  to  distinguish  hia  property  from  that  of  the  former, 
but  is  entitled  to  the  ownership  of  the  whole,  and  he  acquires  such  ownership  by  occu- 
pancy. Blackstone  refers  the  title  to  literary  property  to  the  same  bead  of  occupancy, 
and  here  also  belongs  the  title  to  trade  marks,  ownership  of  which  is  acquired  by  a 
person  using  them  to  indicate  his  ownership  of  certain  articles,  or  certain  buuDeBS. 
Anotlier  instance  of  title  to  personal  property  obtained  by  occupancy,  occurs  in  the  case 
of  property  acquired  from  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  By  the  law  of  nations,  propoty 
captured  from  an  enemy  vesia  in  the  government  or  sovereign  of  the  state  of  which  the 
captor  is  a  subject;  but  the  captors  are  generally  allowed  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  prop- 
erty captured.  A  good  title  to  properti^  captured  on  land  la  acquired  by  occu{»ui(7 
without  the  intervention  of  a  court;  but  in  the  case  of  prizes  acqmred  at  sea,  judgment 
must  be  rendered  by  a  prize  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  English  method  of 
distributing  booty,  i.e.,  proper^i^  captured  on  land,  is  by  grant  from  trustees  appointed  by 
tlie  crown,  and  whose  acts  of  distribution  are  subject  to  its  assent.  Instances  of  the 
acquisition  of  a  title  to  land  by  occupnncy  are  more  rare.  Land  left  bare  by  the  sea  or  a 
lake,  or  dep<wtted  by  a  river,  is  acquired  by  occupancy.  Another  instance,  at  the  com- 
mon law,  was  where  an  estate  was  limited  to  one  person  during  the  life  of  another  per- 
son, and  the  former  died;  there  was  then  no  person  to  whom  the  estate  could  pass.  The 
executor  could  noi  take  it,  for  it  was  not  personal  property ;  nor  the  heir,  because  it  was 
not  a  fee;  nor  the  original  grantor,  because  he  could  not  take  back  hia  own  grant.  Any 
person,  therefore,  could  come  In  and  take  possession;  and  the  person  ao  acquiring  pos- 
session was  known  as  the  "  general  occupant."  The  common  law  rule  has  been  changed 
In  many  of  tlie  states,  and  in  some  the  residue  of  the  estate  goes  to  the  executor  as  per- 
sonal property.  Where  the  limitation  was  to  one  person  and  his  heirs,  di^ring  the  life  of 
another,  and  the  former  person  dies,  the  re8i<^e  goes  to  his  heirs,  not  as  heirs,  because 
the  estate  is  not  one  of  inheritance,  but  as  "  special  occupants"  named  in  the  gruiL  The 
general  theoiy  of  title  by  occupation  has  long  been  of  little  importance.  While  this 
country  was  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  the  ownershij)  of  Und  was  held  to  be  vested  in 
the  crown,  and  individual  titles  to  land  were  derived  from  the  crown.  Since  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  titles  are  derived  from  the  grant  of  the  United 
States  or  the  individual  states.  The  oceupaUo,  or  occupation,  of  the  Roman  law,  was  the 
same  thing  as  occupancy. 

OCEAir,  a  term  which,  like  Sea,  in  its  general  acceptation,  denotes  the  body  of  salt 
water  that  separates  continent  from  continent,  and  is  the  receptacle  for  the  waters  of 
riTers.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  is  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 
Although  no  portion  of  it  is  completely  detached  from  the  rest,  the  interveniue  conti- 
nents and  islands  mark  it  off  into  divisions,  which  geographers  have  distinguiMied  by 
special  names:  the  Atlantic  oc^n  (q.v.),  between  America  and  Europe  and  Africa;  the 
J^ic^  ocean  (q.v.),  between  America  and  Asia;  the  Indian  ocean  (q.v.),  lying  s.  of  Asia, 
and  limited  on  the  e.  and  w.  by  Australasia  and  South  Africa;  the  Jrc^  o<xan  (q.v.X 
surrounding  the  north  pole;  and  the  Antarctic  ocean  (q.v.),  surrounding  the  south  ^gtM. 
The  general  features  and  characteristics  of  the  ocean  will  be  described  under  Sea. 

OOE&S,  a  CO.  in  8.e.  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  watered 
by  Cedar  creek  and  Toms  river,  traversed  by  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Tuckerton 
and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads;  area,  678  sq.  m.;  pop.  *90,  16,974.   Co.  seat,  Totoi 


OOEAlf ,  a  tp.  in  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J. :  Inclnding  Long  Branch  and  Seabrlght  towns. 

Pop.  '90,  10,200.  -o      o  -o- 

OCEA'KA,  a  CO.  in  w.  Michigan,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  lake  Michigan  ;  drained  by 
White  river  ;  on  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan  railroad  ;  640  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  15,696. 
Co.  seat.  Hurt. 

OCEAVA    See  Harrington,  James. 

OCEAX'IA,  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  division  of  the  globe,  comprising  alt  the  Islands 
which  intervene  between  the  south-eastern  ahorea  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  west- 
em  shores  of  the  American  continent.  It  naturally  dirges  itself  Into  three  great  sec- 
tions-—Malay  Archipelago  (q.v.),  Australasia  (q.v.),  or  Ifelanesiaand  Polynesia  (q.v.). 

OCEAir'IOA.    See  GCSANIA. 

OCEAN  BAOHro.   Bee  Stbah  Natiqation. 

OCZ'AKTTB,  in  mytholo^,  the  eldest  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Ouranos  and  CK,  fother,  by 
hia  sister  Telhys,  of  the  9000  Oceanides,  or  ocean  nymphs.  -  He  was  the  god  of  tb* 
ocean-stream  which  surrounded  the  plain  of  earth.  Ula  piUace,  accwding  to  HuMr, 
was  In  the  west.   .£schylu9  represents  him  as  living  In  a  cave  under  ocean. 
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-  OCSLimi  LUCA'KUS,  b.  Luuania.  Italy,  5th  c.  B.C.;  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  pfailofiophical  treatises,  of  which  only  one,  on  the  nature  of  the  uniterae, 
has  been  preserved.  In  this  he  maiatains  the  eternity  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the 
universe.  Diogenes  LaSrtius  cites  a  letter  from  Archytas  to  Plato,  mentioning  four 
treatises  of  Ocellus  which  the  former  had  sent  to  Plato;  the  answer  of  Plato  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt  of  the  books,  of  which  he  expresses  a  high  opinion.  The  subjects  of 
the  four  works  were  on  taw,  pietif,  the  nature  of  the  Uniterm,  and  kiaglg  rule.  The 
extant  treatise  Is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  while  Doric  was  the  dialect  prevailing  in 
Lucania.  The  genuineness  of  the  work  has  txen  questioned  on  this  ground.  The  weight 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  suppodtion  of  Kudolphi,  that  the  work  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Doric,  but  that  the  Ionic  forms  were  introduced  by  successive  copyists 
and  grammarians.  Tbe  fragments  of  the  siime  treatise  found  iii  Stobieus,  are  written  in 
Doric.    There  is  an  Englisli  translation  by  Thomas  Taylor  (1837J. 

OCELOT,  the  name  of  several  species  of /e^uto,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America,  allied  to  the  leopard  by  flexibility  of  body,  length  of  tail,  and  other  characters, 
but  of  much  smaller  size.  They  are  usually  included  in  the  genus  leopardiit  by  those  who 
divide  the  felidie  into  a  number  of  genera.  They  are  inhabitants  of  forests,  and  very- 
expert  in  climbtng  trees.  Their  prey  consists  in  great  part  of  birds.  They  are  beauti- 
fully marked  ana  colored.  The  beat-known  species,  orCoHUON  ocelot  (feh'a  pardaHt),  a 
native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  from  Mexico  to  Brazil,  is  from  2  ft.  9  in.  to  4  ft. 
long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  from  11  to  16  ins.,  and  nearly  of  uniform  thickness. 
The  ears  are  thin,  short,  and  pointed.  The  muzzle  is  rather  elongated.  The  colors  vary 
considerably,  but  the  ground  tint  is  always  a  rich  red  or  tawny  color,  blending  finely 
with  the  dark  brown  on  tbe  margins  of  tlie  open  spots,  of  which  there  are  chains  along 
the  sides;  the  head,  neck,  and  legs  being  also  variously  spotted  or  barred  with  dark  brown 
or  black.  The  ocelot  is  easily  tamed  and  is  veir  gentle  and  pl^u],  but  excessively 
mlschievioua.  It  may  be  fed  on  porridge  and  mllfc,  or  other  such  food,  and  is  said  to  be 
tlieu  more  gentle  than  if  pennittM  to  indulge  in  carnivorous  appetites.  Very  similar  to 
the  common  ocelot  are  several  otlier  American  species,  as  the  Linked  ocelot  eatt- 
nata),  the  lonq-tailed  ocelot  {felia  macrourvs),  the  Chati  mtW>).  etc.  The  simi- 
larity extends  to  habits  and  disposition  as  well  as  form. 

O'OHEBS,  the  name  usually  applied  to  clays  colored  with  the  oxides  of  iron  in  various 
proportions,  giving  to  the  clay  a  ligliter  or  deeper  color.   Strictly  speaking  the  term 


nom  this  water  the  colored  mud  or  ocTier  stttles  In  this  way  large  quantities  arepro- 
cured  from  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  tlie  lead  and  copper  mines  of  north  Wales 
and  the  isle  of  Man.  Ocliers  occur  also  ready  formed,  in  beds  several  feet  thick,  in  the 
various  geological  formations,  and  are  occasionally  worked,  as  at  Shotover  hill,  Oxford, 
in  Holland,  and  many  other  places  in  Europe  and  America.  Very  remarkable  beds  are 
worked  in  Canada.  The  ochers  eo  obtiiineu  are  eitlier  calcined  for  use  or  not,  according 
to  the  tint  wanted.  The  operation  adds  much  lo  tbe  depth  of  color,  by  increasing  the 
degree  of  oxidation  of  the  contained  iron.  The  most  remarkable  varieties  of  oclier  are 
the  Siena  earth  (terra  di  Siena)  from  Italy;  the  so-called  red  chalk,  witli  whirli  sheep  are 
marked;  Dutch  ocher;  Armenian  bole,  or  Lemnian  earth;  Italian  rouge,  andBilry  ocber. 
They  vary  in  color  from  an  lBal)e])ine  yellow,  through  almost  every  slinde  of  brown,  up 
to  a  tolerably  good  red.  The  finest  kinds  are  used  by  painten,  the  coarsest  by  carpenters 
for  marking  out  tlieir  work,  by  farmers  for  marking  cattle,  etc. 

yoHll.  ECUS,  a  hilly  range  In  Sootland,  occupying  parts  of  the  counties  of  Perth, 
Clackmannan,  Stirling,  Kinross,  and  Fife,  and  extending  from  ttie  vicinity  of  Stirling 
n.e.  to  the  Firth  of  Tay.  The  ranne  tn  24  m.  in  length  and  abfiut  12  m.  in  breadth. 
The  highest  summit  is  Bencleugh  (2,S52  ft.),  near  the  8.w.  extremity. 

OGHILTBEB,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Texas;  formed  1876;  oi^anlzed  I8S9;  crossed  hj  North 
fork  of  Canadian  river;  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  198.  Co.  seat,  Ochiltree. 

OCHKA'OEX,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  not  quite  100  known 
n>ecies,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  Some  of  them  are  trees,  most  of 
them  under-shruba;  all  are  remarkable  for  their  smoothness  in  all  parts.  Bitterand  tonic 
qualities  prevail  in  this  order,  and  some  species  are  medicinally  used  in  their  native 
countries.  The  seeds  of  Oomphiajabote^rita  yield  an  oil,  which  is  used  in  salads  in  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America. 

O'CHBO.   See  IIiBiBcns. 

OCKI.ET,  Simon,  167&-1720  ;  b.  England  :  entered  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  In 
1898,  and  received  the  degree  of  b.d.  In  1705  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  8waves«,y 
He  became  learned  in  the  oriental  languages.  From  Arabic  manuscripts  id  the  Bodleian 
library,  at  Oxford,  he  compiled  a  work  containing  much  serviceable  information  con- 
cenAng  the  early  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  entitled  The  Hutory  of  the  Saracens,  berinning 
with  Xhe  times  Immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  concluding  in 
the  year  706,  which  la  much  esteemed  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the  student  in  oriental 
bnguages.  Oibbon,  the  historian,  while  writing  bis  Decline  and  FhU,  consulted  it  with 
adTantage,  and  duEuracterixed  the  author  as  "an  ori^nal  in  every  sense  who  had  oocned 
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his  eyes,"  and  "a  learned  and  «pirited  interpreter  of  AraUan  authorities."  Dlmdl 
says:  "  He  was,  perht^ts,  the  first  who  exhibited  to  us  other  heroes  than  those  of  Bome 
and  Oreece,  sages  as  contemplative,  and  a  people  more  magniflcent  even  than  the  iron 
masters  of  the  world."  The  scholars  of  his  time  received  the  book  with  marked  appro- 
bation, esteeming  it  * '  the  most  authentic  account  of  the  Arabian  prophet  yet  given  to  the 
world,"  and  in  1847  it  was  regarded  as  "the  standard  history  of  this  eventful  period."  lo 
1711  he  was  made  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  in  his  inauguial 
address  he  pathettoUly  referred  to  his  poverty.  The  l^t  vol.  of  his  history  was  pubuslicd 
in  1708.  the  3d  and  last  in  1718,  aad  was  dated  atCambrid^  castle,  where  lie  was  ImpriB- 
oned  for  debt.  From  these  circumstances  tlie  conclusion  is  drawn  that  his  literary  work 
brought  him  little  profit,  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  he  had  an  expendve 
family.  In  Chalmers's  Btograj^iical  Dietionary  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  his  life, 
by  Dr.  Heathcote,  and  about  the  preparation  of  his  principal  work,  hia  own  wotda 
express  the  difficulties  encountered,  when  he  says:  "  Had  I  not  been  forced  to  snatch  every- 
thing that  I  have,  as  it  were,  out  of  fire,  our  Saracen  history  should  have  been  ushered 
into  tht  world  in  a  different  mauner."  A  third  edition  with  additions  by  Dr.  Xjoo^ 
appeal  in  1767  in  2  vols.,  and  a  fourth  edition  revised,  improved,  and  enlarged,  in 
1847.  Amonff  his  most  important  works,  in  addition  to  sermons  on  The  Ghristiaa 
Priesthood,  and  iheNeceui^  oflnttrueUng  GhMreninihe  Scriptures,  there  were  publi^ed 
in  1700,  IntrodueOo  ad  Idnguia  OrientaUs  in  <jua  tw  IHa^ndit  via  mundur  d  Eamm  iwut 
Ottenditur;  in  1707,  The  History  of  the  present  Jews  Thivughout  the  Wwld,  translated  from 
the  Italian  of  Leo  of  Modena,  a  Venetian  rabbi ;  in  1708,  Tlie  Improaement  of  Human 
Reaaon  Exhibited  in  the  lAfe  of  Hat  Mn  TokdJian,  from  the  Arabic.  In  1716  be  pub- 
lished a  new  translation  from  the  Arabic  version  of  tlie  second  Apoerypiud  Book 
Bidras.  His  writings  are  distinguished  for  thoir  almost  perfect  accuracy  as  well  as  their 
erudition. 

OCinrL'OEB,  a  river  In  Georgia,  which  rises  hi  the  northern  center  of  the  state  by 
three  branches,  and  after  a  course  of  IWO  m.  s.s.e.,  joUis  the  Oconee,  to  form  the  Alta- 
maha.   It  is  nav^ble  to  Macon,  180  m.  above  Its  mouth. 

OCOTJKE,  a  river  of  Oeoreia,  rises  In  the  n.e.  part  of  the  sute,  and  flows  southerly 
250  m.  where  it  tmites  with  the  Ocmulgee  to  form  the  Altamaha;  it  is  navigable  to 

Milledgeville,  100  miles. 

OGOITEB,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Georgia,  bounded  by  the  Oconee  river  on  the  e.,  and 
the  Appatachee  on  the  w.;  pop.  *90,  7718,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colored. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  simace  hilly;  com  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  Tlie 
county  was  formed  about  1870  from  the  s.  part  of  Clarke  county.  Area,  168  sq.  a. 
Co.  seat,  WatUnsTille. 

OCO'HEE,  a  co.  in  extreme  n.w.  South  Carolina,  bounded  n.w.  by  the  Chattooga,  s.w. 
by  the  Tugaloo,  and  e.  by  tlie  Keowee  rivers;  intersected  by  the  Blue  Ridge  raihtMul: 
620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  18,687,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is 
broken  and  hilly,  covered  in  most  part  by  pine  forests;  cotton,  Indian  com,  and  porit 
are  the  staples.    Gold  is  found  In  small  quantities.    Co.  seat,  Walballa. 

O'COHKELL,  Daniel,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell  of  Darrynane,  near  Cahir- 
civeen,  in  the  co.  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  was  born  Aug.  9,  1775.  His  family  was  snaent, 
but  stnUgbtened  in  circumstances.  O'Connell  received  his  first  educaUon  from  a  hedge- 
schoolmaster,  and,  after  a  further  tr^ning  under  aCatboHc  priest  in  the  co.  of  Cork,  was 
sent  in  1700  to  the  English  college  at  St,  Omer.  His  school  reputation  was  very  high; 
but  he  was  driven  home  prematurely  by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  in  17M 
entered  as  a  law-student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1798  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  and  it  was 
the  boast  of  his  later  career  as  an  advocate  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union  with  England,  tliat 
his  first  public  speech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  convened  forthe  purpose 
of  protesting  against  that  projected  measure.  He  devoted  himself  assiduously,  however, 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  rose  steadily.  By  degrees,  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  having  begun  to  rally  from  the  prostration  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  through  the  rebellion  of  1798  and  its  consequences,  O'Connell  was  drawn  into 
public  political  life.  In  all  the  meetings  of  his  co-religionists  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
claims,  he  took  a  part,  and  his  unquestioned  ability  soon  made  him  a  leader.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  all  the  successive  associations  which,  under  the  various  names  of 
"Catholic  board,"  "  Catholic  committee,"  "Catholic  association,"  etc.,  were  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholic  body. 
Of  the  Catholic  association  he  was  himself  tlie  originator;  and  althou{^  his  supremacy 
in  its  councils  was  occasionally  challenged  by  some  aspiring  associates,  he  coutmaed  afi 
but  supreme  down  to  its  final  dissolution.  By  means  of  this  association,  and  the  "  Cath- 
olic rent"  which  il  was  enabled  to  raise,  he  created  so  formidable  an  organization 
throughout  Ireland  that  it  gradually  became  apparent  that  the  desired  measute  of  relief 
could  not  longer  be  safely  witlitield ;  and  the  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  bold  expedi- 
ent adopted  by  O'Connell,  of  procuring  himself  to  be  elected  member  of  parliament  foi 
Clare  in  1838,  notwithstanding  his  welt-known  legal  incapacity  to  serve  in  parliament, 
in  consequence  of  his  being  obliged  to  refuse  the  prescribed,  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
•upremacy,  which  then  formed  the  ground  of  the  exdusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
legislature.   This  declrive  steptowimls  the  settlement  of  the  question,  although  it  failed 
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to  procure  for  O'Connell  admisslOD  to  parliament,  led  to  discusaions  within  the  House, 
and  to  f^tatioDS  outside,  bo  formidable,  that  in  the  beginnlDg  of  the  year  1839,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  sir  Robert  1^1  found  it  expedient  to  ^ve  way :  and,  deserting  Iheh' 
former  party,  they  introduced  and  carried  through,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  well 
known  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation.  O'Connell  was  at  once  re-elected,  and  took 
his  seat  for  Clare,  and  from  that  date  until  his  death  continued  to  sit  in  parliament.  Ur 
was  elected  for  hie  native  county  in  1880,  for  tlie  city  of  Dublin  in  1836,  for  the  town  of 
Kilkenny  in  I8S8  (havia^  been  unsealed  for  Dublin  on  petition),  for  Dublin  again  in  1887, 
and  for  the  co.  of  Cork  in  1841.  During  all  these  years,  having  entirely  relinquished  his 
pnictice  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  liimself  to  public  affairs,  he  received,  by  means  ot 
an  organized  annual  subsidy,  a  large  yearly  income  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  people,  by  whom  he  was  idoli^  as  their  "  liberator;"  and  who  joined  with  him  in 
all  the  successiTe  agitations  against  the  act  of  Union,  against  the  Protestant  church 
establishment,  and  in  favor  of  reform,  in  which  he  engaged.  In  the  progress  of  more 
tliau  one  of  these  political  agitations,  his  associations  were  oppressed  by  the  government; 
and  the  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  recominencea  in  1841  and  carried  on  by 
"monster  meetings"  throughout  Ireland,  at  which  O'Connell  himself  was  the  chief 
speaker,  assumed  proportions  so  formidable,  that  he,  in  common  with  several  others,  was 
indicted  for  a  scdiUous  conspiracy,  and  after  a  long  and  memorable  trial,  waa  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  with  a  one  of  £2,000.  This  judgment  was 
reversed  by  tiie  iiousu  of  Lords  ;  and  O'Connell,  on  his-  dlscliarge,  resumed  his  career; 
but  his  health  had  suffcn-d  from  confinement,  and  still  biore  from  dissen^ons  and  oppo^< 
tion  in  the  councils  of  his  party;  aud  as,  on  the  return  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1846,  he 
consented  to  support  their  government,  the  malcontents  of  the  repeal  association  openly 
separated  from  him,  and  a  bitter  feud  between  "^oung "  and  "old  "  Ireland  eusuea. 
In  this  quarrel,  O'Connell  steadfastly  maintained  his  favorite  precept  of  "  moral  force." 
and  was  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy;  but  his  health 
gave  way  in  the  struggle.  He  was  ordered  to  try  a  milder  climate;  and  on  his  journey 
to  Borne  in  the  spring  of  1847,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis,  and  died  at  Genoa 
on  Hay  16  of  that  year.  His  eminence  as  a  public  speaker,  and  especially  as  a 
master  of  popular  eloquence,  is  universally  admitted.  Into  the  controversies  as  to  his 
public  and  political  character,  it  is  not  our  place  to  enter  here.  His  speeches  unfortu- 
nately were  for  the  most  part  extempore,  and  exist  but  in  the  reports  {uncorrected  by 
.  himself)  taken  at  the  time.  He  published  but  a  single  volume,  A  Memoir  of  Ireland, 
NaUtt  and  Saxon,  and  a  few  pamphlets,  the  most  important  of  which,  as  lllustratii^  his 
personal  history  and  character,  is  A  Letter  to  tJieEarlofShrewAury. — See  Lifeand  Stmm 
sflktniel  (yConneU.  by  his  son,  John  O'Connell;  also  lUeoUeetioTiMef  DanidO'OonneU,  by 
John  O'Neill  Daniel;  Fagan'a  Life  of  Daniel  O'Oonnell:  and  The  JAbvnOoT,  by  L.  F- 
Cnaack  (1872)  and  McCarthy's  Si^oT\j  of  Oar  OuAi  Timet  (1879-80). 

O'CONnSLL,  Eugene,  n.n.,  b.  county  Meath,  Ireland,  1818;  studied  at  Maynooth, 
where  he  was  ordained  a  Kom.  Cath.  priest,  184-i;  went  to  the  U.  S.,  1851.  He  per- 
formed missionary  labors,  and  was  prof,  of  the  sein.  of  St.  Thomas,  C'al. ;  was  made 
bishop  of  Flaviopolis  and  vicar  apostolic  of  Marysvllle,  1861;  was  transferred  to  the 
see  of  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  and  Nev.,  1868;  and  was  relteved  of  this  charge  at  his  request, 
1884,  and  appointed  tltnur  bishop  of  Joppa. 

OWHHOB,  Thoh.^s  Power,  u.p.  (1848  —),  was  bom  at  Athlone,  In  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Athlone,  and  at  Queen's  College,  where  he  gmduated  B.A.  and  M.A.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  journalist,  and  after  being  connected  for  three  years  with  the  Dublin  press,  he 
<»me  to  LDudon.  His  first  engagement  was  with  the  Daily  T^raph,  Eoa  he  was 
afterward  employed  on  several  other  London  journals.  In  1876  Mr.  O'Conner  published 
the  first  volume  of  a  biography  of  the  late  Ijord  Bcaconsfield  under  the  title  of  Benjamin 
JHtradi,  Bart  cf  BeaooMfidd,  but  afterward  changed  his  plan  and  brought  out  a  com- 
plete life  of  the  then  Premier  in  a  single  volume  entitled  Lard  Beaeontfield,  a  Biography. 
This  work  was  well  received  as  a  literary  production,  but  as  it  took  an  unfavorable 
view  of  the  Conservative  leader,  its  [>olitics  cotUd  hardly  meet  with  universal  approval. 
At  the  general  election  of  1880  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  from  Galway,  and 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  prominent  members  of  the  party  led  by  Mr. 
Parnell.  He  was  one  of  the  executive  body  of  the  Lnnd  Jjcngue.  both  In  England  and 
Ireland.  In  October,  1881,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  United  States  which  extended 
over  seven  months,  and  lectured  on  the  Irish  cause  to  larjre  jratherings  in  nearly  all  the 
larac  cities,  raising  large  sums  of  moner.  In  1888  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Irish 
national  league  of  Great  Britain.  In  1885  he  defeated  Mr.  Woodward,  the  Liberal 
candidate  for  the  Scotland  division  of  Liverpool  bv  a  large  majoritv,  and  in  1886  he 
defeated  Mr.  Barle,  a  Unionist  Liberal.  He  has  edited  a  Cabinet  of  Irinh  Literature, 
and  has  written  a  large  number  of  tale^,  essays,  and  magazine  articles.  In  1885  he  pub- 
lished his  principal  work.  The  Pnmell  Movement  y  and  In  1891  a  life  of  PamelL 

0*COnrOB,  Arthub,  1768-1863;  b.  Ireland;  called  to  the  bar  in  1788.  Soon  afterwards 
be  entered  the  Irish  parliament,  where  he  advocated  Roman  Catholic  emancipation ;  his 
course  in  this  regard  caused  his  uncle,  lord  Longueville,  to  disinherit  him.  Bmiming 
one  of  the  five  directors  of  the  "  united  Irishmen,"  he  was  tried  for  hi^  treason,  but 
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acquitted.  He  left  Ireland  for  France  (1808),  where  he  rose  to  be  HeuL-gen.,  and  after- 
wards  gen.  of  dlviBion.  He  wrote  Letters  to  tke  Barl  of  Carlisle  (1795) ;  iMUrt  to  Earl  Cam- 
den (Vm) ;  The  Present  Stale  iff  ffreat  Britain  (1804),  and  other  wmrkB.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Condorcet. 

O'GOnrOB,  Feabous  Edwabd,  1796-1865;  b.  in  co.  Meath,  Irehmd.  In  1£82  he 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Cork,  and  when  re-elected,  in  1886,  lost  his  seat 
on  account  of  his  dlsqiialiflcatlons.  He  then  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  so- 
called  "  chartist "  party,  and  carried  on  the  agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  ballot  and 
other  privileges  to  the  lower  classes.  He  was  again  returned  to  parliament  in  1867  from 
Nottingham.    Disheartened  by  the  small  success  of  bis  efforts  he  became  Insane  in  1862. 

O'CONKOB,  James,  d.d.,  b.  Ireland,  1823.  He  emigrated  to  America,  1888,  and  was 
educated  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  coll.  of  the  Propaganda,  Some,  where  he  was 
ordained,  1&45.  He  returned  to  America,  and  labored  in  Pittsbut^  and  Philadelphia, 
in  charge  of  tbeol.  seminaries.  He  was  consecrated  titular  bp.  of  Dibona  and  vicar 
apostolic  of  Nebraska,  1876,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Omaha,  where  he  established 
Creighton  college  and  several  schools.  In  1885  the  vicariate  was  erected  Into  a  regular 
see,  with  seat  at  Omaha.    He  d.  in  1800. 

O'COVROB,  KoDERicK  (RoBT),  king  of  Ireland,  1116-98 ;  b.  Connaoght ;  son  aS 
Turlogh  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1166.  After  a  protractol 
contest  with  the  O'Briens  and  O'Neals,  he  took  the  Mtle  of  king  of  Ireland  in  1166.  He 
drove  Dennot,  king  of  Leinster,  out  of  his  kingdom  in  1168,  but  afterwards  reseated  him 
on  the  throne.  He  worsted  Strongbow  and  the  English  in  s  number  of  battlo,  bnt 
finely  entered  into  a  convention  with  them.  In  1175  he  had  an  interview  with  amnrj 
II.  of  England,  to  whom  he  did  homage,  and  whom  he  recognized  aelord  paiamonnt 
of  Ireland.  Roderick  kept  the  crown  of  Connauglit  till  1186,  when,  on  account  of  a 
lerolt  of  bia  sons,  he  entered  a  monastery,  where  he  passed  tbe  rest  of  his  life. 

O^KHOB.  William  DouoI/AB,  b.  Mass.,  18S3 ;  a  journalist  who  commenced  life 
as  an  art  student  in  Boston,  in  1868  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Qmmontoealth,  a 
newspaper  published  in  that  city.  In  1854  he  entered  into  an  editorial  connection  with 
the  Saturday  Evening  H)st  of  Philadelphia,  retaining  it  six  years.  He  was  twelve  years 
corresponding  clerk  of  the  lig^t-house  board  at  Washington,  and  in  187S  became  chief 
olerii:,  in  1884  librarian  of  the  treasiur  dept.  of  whidi.tlio  U^it-hanse  board  Is  abnnclL 
He  became  In  1878  assistant  general  superintendent'  of  the  life  Saving  Service.  He 
contributed  a  number  of  essays,  stories,  and  poems  to  the  popular  magazines;  and  in 
1860,  published  Harrington,  a  romance;  and  in  1866,  The  Oood  Grey  Poet,  a  pamphlet  in 
favor  of  Walt  Whitman;  and  in  1867,  T/ie  Ghost.  His  story  of  The  Carpenter,  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  periodicals,  attracted  much  attention  and  critical  comment. 
He  d.  1889. 

O'GOVOB.  Chables,  li^d.;  b.  New  York  dtv.  1804.  His  father  came  to  the  U.  S. 
from  Ireland,  and  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  liberal'  education.  As  he  lost  a  cm- 
siderable  fortune  shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  he  was  unable  to  give  his  son  a  aniveiri^ 
education.  At  the  age  of  20,  O'Conor  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  stata  By 
his  industry  and  high  intellectual  ability  he  soon  gained  high  runk  in  the  professioo. 
Among  the  cases  in  which  he  has  been  concerned  are  many  of  national  interest,  such 
as  that  of  the  slave  Jack,  1836.  Other  of  his  best  known  cases  are  the  Lispcmard,  Par- 
iah, and  Jumel  will  litigations,  and  the  Forrest  divorce  suit  In  politics,  Mr.  O'Conoc 
was  a  democrat,  but  he  rarely  accepted  office.  He  was  district  attorney  under  President 
Pierce  for  a  little  oyer  a  year,  was  also  member  of  several  state  conventions,  and  in 
1872  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  "  labor  reform  "  party,  and  by  a  conven- 
tion of  democrats  dissatisfied  by  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley.  He  received  in  all 
but  29,489  votes,  which  were  merely  complimcntaiy,  as  he  had  declined  both  nomina- 
tions. He  had  always  taken  interest  In  the  city  government  and  local  reform,  and  was 
one  of  tbe  prosecuting  counsel  in  the  "  ring"  cases,  as  they  were  called,  brought  against 
the  municipal  officers  of  New  York  in  1873.   He  d.  1884. 

OCONTO,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Wisconsin,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  Michigan  and  the  Menom- 
onee  river,  and  on  the  8.e.  by  Green  bay  ;  watered  by  tbe  Peshtigo  and  Oconto  riverL 
on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad;  1127  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  16,000.  Co.  seat. 
Oconto. 

OCOVTO,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Oconto  co..  Wis.;  on  Green  bay  at  the  month  of  the 
Oconto  river  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Panlrailroads ;  .SOmiles  n.e.  of  Green  Bay.  It  has  large  lumber  interests,  and  con- 
tains flour  and  planing  mills,  foundries,  wagon  factories,  national  bank,  public  park, 
and  weekly  newspapers.   Pop.  '90.  6219, 

OCTAOOV,  a  plane  closed  figure  of  8  sides.  When  the  sides  are  equal,  and  also  the 
angles,  the  figure  is  called  a  "regular  octagon;"  in  this  case,  each  angle  is  185°,  or  eaual 
to  three  half  right  anglea  If  tbe  alternate  comers  of  a  regular  octagon  be  joined,  a 
square  is  constructed ;  and  as  tbe  angle  cont^ed  between  the  sides  of  &e  square  and  of 
toe  octagon  is  one-fourth  of  a  right  an^e,  the  octagon  may  easily  be  ccmstructed  fnm 
the  square  as  a  basia 

OOTAHIDBOV  (Gr.  okto,  eight,  hedra,  base)  is  a  solid  finite  bounded  1^  8  triangles, 
and  having  12  edges  and  6  angles.  A  regular  octahedron  nss  its  8  triangular  faces  all 
equilateral,  and  may,  for  convenience,  be  defined  as  a  figure  composed  of  two  equal  and 
similar  square  pyrunldB  with  eqnilater^  triangles  for  their  i^des  j>la(^^^te^^ 
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HiU  solid  is  symmetTlcal  round  any  angle,  and  Is  one  of  Hato's  5  regular  soUdi.  The 
octahedron  appears  In  nature  as  one  of  the  forms  of  crystals  of  solphur. 

OOTATE  (Lat  oeiavus,  eighth),  the  Intenral  between  any  musical  note  and  its  most  per- 
fect concord,  which  is  double  its  pitch,  and  occupies  the  position  of  the  eighth  note  from 
it  on  the  diatonic  scale.  The  name  octave  is  often  given  to  the  eighth  note  itself  as  well 
as  to  the  interval  There  is  between  a  note  and  its  octave  a  far  closer  relation  than 
between  any  other  two  notes;  they  go  together  almost  as  one  musical  sound.  In  com- 
bination, they  are  hardly  dLstinguishable  from  one  another,  and  their  harmonics  agree 
invariably,  a  coincidence  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  no  other  interval.  ( 

OGTA'TIA,  the  sister  of  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus,  and  wife  of  !&Iark  Antony. 
Hie  was  distinguished  for  her  beau^,  her  noble  disposition,  and  womanly  virtues.  Her 
first  husband  was  C.  Harcellus,  to  vhmn  she  was  married  SO  B.C.  He  died  41  b.c., 
shortly  after  which  she  consented  to  marry  Antony,  to  make  secure  the  reconciliation 
between  him  and  her  brother.  The  event  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all  classes.  In  a  few 
years  Antony  became  tired  of  his  gentle  and  virtuous  spouse,  and  forsook  her  fr-.  Cleo- 
patra. When  the  Parthian  war  broke  out,  Octavia  wanted  to  accompany  her  liusband, 
and  actually  went  as  far  as  Corcyra,  whence  Antony  sent  her  home;  that  she  might  not 
interrupt  his  guUty  intercourse  with  the  Egyptian  queen.  In  85  b,c.,  Octavia  made  an 
effort  to  rescue  him  from  a  degradation  that  was  IndUferent  even  to  the  houor  of  the 
Roman  arms,  and  sailed  from  Italy  with  re-enforcements;  but  a  message  reached  her 
at  Athens  ordering  her  to  return  home.  She  proudly  obeyed,  but,  with  a  magnanimit-- 
that  reminds  us  of  the  Roman  character  in  earlier  and  better  days,  she  forwarded  the 
supports  to  her  husband.  Her  brother,  Octavian,  was  indignant  at  the  treatment  she 
receired,  and  would  have  had  her  quit  her  husband's  house,  and  come  and  live  with  bim; 
but  she  refused.  In  82  b.c.  war,  long  inevitable,  broke  out  between  Antony  and  Octa- 
via; and  the  former  crowned  his  insults  by  sending  Octavia  a  bill  of  divorcCTicot  But 
no  ln]ut7  was  too  gmt  to  be  facidvea  by  this  "  patient  Grizd"  of  the  andent  world; 
and  after  her  husband's  death,  die  lirought  up  vith  maternal  care  not  ontyber  own  chU- 
dren.  bat  also  Olet^Mtni's  bastards.   Her  dewi  took  place  11  B.C. 

OOTOBZS  (Lot.  oeto,  eight)  was  the  eighth  month  of  theso-called  "yearot  Bomatiu,** 
but  became  the  tenth  when  (according  to  tradition)  Numa  changed  the  commencement 
of  the  year  to  the  first  of  January,  though  it  retained  its  original  name.  It  has  dnoe 
maintslned  its  position  as  the  tenth  month  of  the  year,  and  has  31  days.  October  pre- 
served its  ancient  name  notwithstanding  the  attempts  made  by  the  Roman  senate,  and 
the  emperors  Commodus  and  Domitian,  who  substituted  for  a  time  the  terms  Faustinus, 
Invictus,  Domitianus.  Many  Roman  and  Greek  festivals  fell  to  be  celebrated  In  this 
month,  Uie  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the  sacrifice  at  Rome  of  a  horse  (which  was 
called  October)  to  the  cod  Mars.  The  other  festivals  were  chiefly  bacchanalian.  Among 
the  Saxons  it  was  s^Ktd  Wjfn  numeth  or  the  wine  month. 

OOTO'PODA  (Or.  eight-footed^  a  section  of  dibranchiate  cephalopoda  (see  Cephalo- 
poda), having  tbe  body  in  general  Tery  short,  the  head  very  distinct;  eight  arms,  not 
•wery  oneqnat,  famished  with  simple  suckers;  with  or  without  a  shelly  covering.  To 
this  section  belong  argonauts,  poufpes,  etc 

OGTO'Pira.   See  Poolpe. 

OOTOBOOR.  A  name  given  to  the  offspring  ot  a  :iuadroon  and  a  white  person,  and 
who  is.  therefore,  one-eighth  negro. 

OCTOSTTLE,  the  name  given  in  classic  arctiitecture  to  a  portico  composed  of  ei^t 
columns  in  front. 

OCTBOI  (Lat.  auetorttas,  authority),  a  term  which  originally  meant  an'  ordinance 
authorized  by  the  sovereign,  and  thence  came  to  ue  restrictlvety  applied  to  a  toll  or  tax 
in  kind  levied  from  a  very  early  period  in  France,  and  other  countries  of  northern 
Europe,  on  articles  of  food  which  passed  the  barrier  or  entrance  of  a  town.  The  right 
to  levy  this  toll  was  often  delegated  to  subjects,  and,  in  order  to  increase  its  amount,  a 
device  was  resorted  to  of  raising  the  weight  of  the  pound  in  which  the  octroi  was  taken. 
The  large  pound,  an  ounce  heavier  than  that  in  ordmary  use,  was  called  the  Uvro  d'o^roi, 
whence  the  expressionptwnt/  troff.  The  octroi  came  eventually  to  be  levied  in  money, 
and  was  abolished  in  France  at  the  revolution.  In  1708  it  was  re-established,  under  the 
pretext  that  it  was  required  for  puiposea  of  cliarity,  and  called  thb  octroi  ds  bUi^fauanee, 
audit  has  been  reorganized  in  1816, 184:2,  and  1863.  Of  theoctroidutywhichisat  present 
levied  at  the  gates  of  the  French  towns,  one-tenth  goes  to  the  national  treasury,  and  the 
rest  to  local  expenses.  The  octroi  officers  aro  entitled  to  search  all  carriages  and  Indi- 
Tidu^  enterii^^  the  gates  of  a  town. 

OD  (from  the  same  root  as  Odin,  and  supposed  to  mean  all-pervading),  the  name 
given  by  baron  Reichenbach  (q.v.)  to  a  peculiar  physical  force  which  he  thought  he 
had  discovered.  This  force,  according  to  him,  pervades  all  nature,  and  manifests  itself 
as  a  flickering  flame  or  luminous  sppearaoce  at  poles  of  magnets,  at  the  poles  of 
crystals,  and  wherever  chemical  action  is  going  on.  This  would  account  for  the  lumin- 
oas  figures  said  to  bo  sometimes  seen  over  recent  graves.  The  od  force  has  positive  and 
negative  poles,  like  magnetism.  The  human  body  is  od-|>ositlTe  on  the  left  side,  and 
od-n^ative  on  the  right.  Certain  persons,  called  "  sensitives,"  con  see  tlie  odic  nt^ac 
Hon  luce  a  luminous  vapor  in  the  dark,  and  can  feel  it  by  the  touch  like  fi;bl]e^ih<  ^4(^ 
the  meeting  of  like  odlc  poles  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation,  while  the  panmgfof  anuki 


poles  causes  a  pleasant  sensatioD,  we  hare  thus  a  sufflcieat  cause  for  those  likings  ind 
aatipathies  hitherto  held  unaccouotable.  Some  sensitiTe  persons  cannot  sleep  on  their 
left  side  (in  the  northem  hemisphere),  because  Ow  north  pole  of  the  earth,  which  is  od- 
negatlre,  affects  unpleasantly  the  od-aegative  left  side.  All  motion  generates  od;  whr, 
then,  may  not  a  stream  niniUDg  underground  affect  a  sensitive  water  finder,  so  that  tue 
divining-rod  in  tils  or  her  hand  shall  move  without,  it  may  be,  any  conscious  effort  of 
will?  AH  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  are  ascribed  to  the  workmgs  of  this  od-force. 
Reicheabach  does  not  pretend  to  have  had  tlie  evidence  of  his  own  senses  for  any  ot 
those  manifestations  of  his  assumed  od-force;  the  whole  theory  rests  on  the  revelsnom 
made  to  him  hv  "  sensitives."  It  may  be  added,  tliat  few,  if  any,  really  adaitifle  maa 
liave  any  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  force. 

ODAL  orUnAL  BIGHT  (Celtic  od,  property),  a  tenure  of  land  which  was  abscdnte,  and 
not  dependent  on  a  superior,  and  prevailed  tliroughout  northem  Europe  before  the  rise 
of  feudalism.  It  was  founded  on  the  tie  of  blood  which  connected  freeman  with  free- 
man, and  not  on  the  tie  of  service.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  sovereign  authority  everj- 
where  to  make  it  advantageous  for  the  freemen  to  exchange  the  odal  tic  for  the  tie  of 
service — a  change  which  paved  the  way  for  the  feudal  system.  The  odalers  of  Orkney 
were  allowed  to  retain  or  resume  their  ancient  privileges,  on  paving  a  large  contribution 
to  the  erection  of  St.  Mskoub's  cathedral  at  Kirkwall ;  and  Uie  ooal  tenure  prevails  to  tbia 
day  to  a  large  extent  in  tbe  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  the  right  to  land  being  com- 
pleted without  writing  by  undisturbed  possessimi  proved  by  witnesses  b^m  in 
uiquesL 

ODAUIQIFZ  is  the  name  of  a  female  slave,  or  concubine,  retained  fn  the  harem  of  tbe 
Turkish  Sultan.  The  Turkish  form  of  tbe  word  is  Bdalik,  ftom  odah,  which  signlfiii 
•*  dumber." 

ODD-TEZiZiOWS,  the  name  assumed  by  one  of  the  most  extensive  self-governed  provi- 
dent associations  in  world.  The  Institution  arose  in  Manchester,  England,  in  X812, 
although  isolated  "  lodges"  had  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  countr^r  for  some  time 
previously.  These  latter  were  generally  secret  fraternities,  humble  imitations  of  Free- 
masonry— adopting  a  simitar  system  of  mitiatory  rites,  phraseology,  and  orgaaization— 
Instituted  for  sociu  and  convivial  purposes,  and  only  occasionally  extending  charitable 
assistance  to  members.  On  its  institution  in  Mancnester,  tbe  main  purpose  odd- 
fellowshk)  was  declared  by  its  laws  to  be,  "  to  render  assistance  to  everv  brother  who 
may  app^  through  sickness,  distress,  or  otherwise,  if  he  be  well  attachea  to  the  qtieea 
and  government,  and  faithful  to  the  order;"  and  this  continues  to  be  the  basis  of  all  iu 
operations.  It  still,  however,  retains  some  of  the  chanictertstics  of  freemasonty,  in  pos- 
sessing pass- words  and  peculiar  "grips."  whereby  members  can  recognize  one  another. 
The  hei^quarters  of  the  society  are  at  Manchester,  where  the  grand-master  and  board  of 
directors  meet  quarterly  to  hear  appeals,  and  transact  the  general  business  of  the  order. 

OBS-TELLOWB,  INDEPENDENT  Order  of.  The  order  was  introduced  into  tbi 
United  States  in  1800.  Some  persons  who  bad  been  members  of  English  lodges  estab- 
Udied  a  lodge  at  Baltimore  in  1819 ;  and  this  lodge  soon  received  a  charter  from  the  Usd- 
Chester  unity.  The  lodges  already  established  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston 
accepted  charters  from  the  Maryland  grand  lodge.  The  American  lodges  have  long 
ceased  to  hold  friendly  relations  with  the  Manchester  unity.  The  U.  8.  grand  lodge  h^^ 
cBtablished  grand  lodges  in  all  the  states  and  in  most  of  tbe  territories.  About  20  peri- 
odicals, devoted  to  the  order,  are  published  in  this  country.  American  odd-fellow«iip 
Bteka  "  to  visit  the  sick,  relieve  the  distressed,  bury  the  dead,  and  educate  the  orphan. 
There  were,  In  1800,  610,508  members  of  the  organization  in  the  United  States,  and  iba 
annual  disbursements  for  relief  of  families,  burials,  education,  etc.,  were  over  $2,887,SH8; 
grand  lod^bs,  54 ;  subordinate,  8,0(^.  To  become  a  member  of  a  lodge  one  must  be  a 
white  male,  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  must  believe  in  a  supreme  being. 

ODE  (Gr.  a  song)  orl^nally  meant  any  lyrical  piet%  adapted  to  be  sung.  In  the 
modem  use  of  the  word,  odes  are  distinguished  from  songs  by  not  being  necessarily  in  a 
form  to  be  sung,  and  by  embodying  loftier  conceptions  and  more  intense  and  passionste 
emotions.  The  language  of  the  ode  Is  therefore  abrupt,  concise,  and  energetic;  and  the 
highest  art  of  tbe  poet  is  call^  into  requisition  in  adapting  the  meters  and  cadences 
to  the  varying  thoughts  and  emotions.  Hence  tbe  changes  of  meter  and  versification 
that  occur  in  many  odes.  The  rapt  state  of  inspiration  that  ^ves  birth  to  the  ode,  leads 
tbe  poet  to  conceive  all  nature  as  animated  and  conscious,  and  instead  of  speaUng  abe^t 
persons  and  objects,  to  address  them  as  present   See  (Tosse  s  EngUah  Odea  (1881). 

Among  the  highest  examples  of  the  ode  are  the  Song  of  Motet  and  several  of  tbe 
psalms.  Drydeo's  Alexander't  Featt  is  reckoned  one  of  tbe  first  odes  in  the  EngUsh  lan- 
guage. We  may  mention,  as  additional  specimens.  Gray's  Bard,  Oollln's  We  to  At 
Patnotu,  Bums's  Seott  laha  Ka'e,  Coleridge  s  Ode  to  the  DeparUrig  Tear  and  Defection. 
Sh^b^j^^  to  the  8kj/lark,  and  Wordaworth'a  (Ms  m  Ms  BtemeHeM  ^  ImmertaHtg 

OPMHEIMKB,  WiLLiAK  Hknrt,  d.d.,  1817-^70 :  b.  Philadelphia ;  educatad  at  the 
nainnlty  «f  Pennsylvania.   He  took  orden  in  the  Proteatftnt  Eplioopal  church,  becams 
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rector  of  St.  Peter's  church,  I^dladeli^kU,  In  1840,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  New  Jer- 
8^  in  1860.  He  puhllshed  S%e  Origin  of  M«  Prayer-BwA  (1841),  an  essay  on  Canon  Law, 
(1847),  Jtnaal^and  Fieinity  (18fi6),  and  other  works. 

ODSNKntOHER,  a  t.  of  Sbenish  Prussia,  15  m.  w.s.w.  from  Diisseldorf,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Xiers.  It  has  manufacturea  of  velvets,  silks,  leather,  etc.,  and  like  many 
of  the  other  manufacturing  towns  in  the  same  district,  has  recently  much  increased  in 
size  and  population.    Pop.  'S5,  12,832. 

O'BEHSE,  anciently  known  aa  Odlo's-Ey  or  Odin's  Oe  (i.  e.,  Odin's  island),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Danish  Island  of  Funen,  and  the  oldest  city  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  in 
the  amt  or  district  of  the  same  name,  in  65°  26'  n.  lat.,  and  10°  20^ e.  long.  Pop.  '90, 
90,868.  Odenae,  which  Is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the  Island  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
has  a  gymnasium,  churches,  and  Is  an  active,  thriving  provincial  town.  A  bisbopne 
was  founded  here  in  988,  prior  to  which  time  Odense  bore  the  reputation  of  being  the 
first  city  established  by  Odin  and  Us  followers.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  1066  by 
St.  Knud,  whose  remains  were  deposited  here,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  early  simple 
Gothic  style.  At  Odense  a  diet  was  held  in  1627,  in  which  the  reformed  or  Lutheran 
doctrines  were  declared  to  be  the  established  creed  of  Denmark,  and  equality  of  rights 
was  granted  to  E^testants;  white  another  diet  held  there  In  168B  promu^ted  the  uws 
reguhiting  the  affairs  of  the  reformed  church.  The  new  harbor  has  10401t.  of  quayage 
and  a  depdi  alongside  of  16  ft.  Odense  la  the  birthplace  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

O'BXKVALD.   See  Hbsbb-Dabmbtadt. 

ODE'ON,  a  musical  theater  among  the  ancient  Qreeks,  built  on  the  same  plan  as  tiie 
theater,  but  Bmaller,  and  covered  with  a  it>of.  The  first  was  at  Sparta,  about  the  middle 
of  the  7tb  c.  B.O.  It  was  called  the  Bkias,  and  was  dedgued  by  Theodorus,  an  archi- 
tect of  Samos.  Athens  had  an  old  one  near  the  IIIsbus,  but  Pericles  erected  a  hettet 
one.  It  stood  near  the  base  of  the  acropolis,  on  the  s.e.  side,  and  Its  form  was  said  to 
be  imitated  from  that  of  Xerxes'  tent.  It  was  burned  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla, 
and  soon  after  re-erected  by  Ariobarzanea,  king  of  Cappadoda.  There  were  two  oUier 
odeons  in  Athens,  one  of  which,  built  by  Herodes  Atticus,  had  a  capacity  of  8,000.  Each 
prindpal  Greek  dty  had  its  odeon  ;  and  it  was  introduced  into  Rome  by  Domittan. 

0'I>EB  (Lat.  Vtadrus,  Slavon.  Vjodr),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Germany,  rises  in 
the  Lcaetberg  on  the  table-land  of  Moravia,  more  than  1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  enters  Prussian  Silesia  at  Odersberg,  after  a  course  of  some  60  miles.  After  traversing 
BrandenbuK  in  a  n.w.  direction,  it  crosses  Pomeraula,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Stet- 
tiner  Hafl,  mnn  whence  it  passes  into  the  Baltic  by  the  triple  arms  of  the  Dievenow, 
Peene,  and  Swine,  which  inclose  the  islands  of  Wollin  and  Usedom.  The  Oder  has  a 
course  of  more  than  500  m. ,  and  a  river-basin  of  60,000  sq.miles.  The  rapid  Sow  of  this 
river,  induced  by  its  very  considerable  fall,  ie  accelerated  by  ttie  affluence  of  several 
Important  mountain-streams,  and  thus  contributes,  together  with-  the  silting  at  the 
embouchures  of  these  streams,  to  render  the  navlration  difficult;  great  expense  and 
labor  being,  moreover,  necessary  to  keep  the  embankments  in  order,  and  prevent  the 
overflowing  of  the  river.  The  Oder  has  numerous  secondary  streams,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  the  Oppa,  Neisse,  Ohlau,  Elodoitz,  Bartech,  Warte,  and  the  Ibna; 
and  is  connected  with  the  Havel  and  thence  with  the  Elbe  by  the  Finow  canal,  and 
with  the  Spree  by  the  Friedrich-WilhelmB  canal.  The  chief  trading  port  of  the  Oder  is 
Swinemunde,  which  constitutes  an  important  center  for  the  transfer  of  colonial  and 
other  foreign  goods  to  northern  Germany  and  Poland.  At  Ratibor,  17  m.  below  Oder- 
berg,  the  nver  becomes  navigable,  and  is  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  breadth ;  at  Oppeln,  in 
Prussian  Silesia,  it  has  a  breadth  of  288  feet  As  a  boundary  rivo-,  it  is  of  considerable 
Importance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  is  well  defendedTby  the  fortresses  of  Kosel, 
Groesglogau,  EQrtrin,  and  Stettin. 

ODKBZO,  a  t.  in  the  Italian  province  of  Trevlso,  14  m.  n.  e.  of  the  town  of  Trevlso: 

pop.  (comm.),  6,668.  It  contains  a  church  of  the  14th  century,  a  technical  school,  and 
tannery,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  In  ancient  times  the  place  was  called 
Opilergium.  It  was  formerly  much  larger  than  at  present,  but  still  ha!s  some  business 
activity.  Its  chief  interest  is  from  its  numerous  palaces,  pictures,  and  antiquities.  The 
villa  Cnlfraneui  contains  many  Inscriptions,  bas-reliefs,  and  bronze,  iron.  Ivory,  and  gold 
objects  of  art,  found  near  by. 

0DB88A,  an  important  seaport  and  commercial  city  of  s.  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kherson,  stands  on  an  acclivity  simiing  to  the  shore,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  the  Black  sea, 
S2  m.  n.e.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  and  933  m.  by  rail  from  Moscow.  Lat.  46° 
22'  n.,  long.  30°  44'  e.  The  three  fine  harbors  are  formed  by  large  moles  defended  by  strong 
works,  and  the  roadstead  is  capable  of  coutainlDg  1000  vessels.  The  bay  is  deep  enough, 
even  close  in  shore  to  admit  the  approach  of  the  largest  men-of-war,  and  is  frozen  only 
in  the  severest  winters,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  The  promenade  along  the  face 
of  the  cliff  descending  to  the  shore  by  a  broad  stone  stair,  is  the  favorite  walk  of  the 
InhaUtants.  Here  also  stands  the  monument  of  the  due  de  lUcheUen,  to  whom  In  great 
part  the  town  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity.  In  the  pedestal  of  the  monument  Is  pre- 
served the  ball  by  which  he  was  shot  during  the  bombardment  of  the  town  by  the  allied 
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fleet  In  1854.  The  university  of  Odessa,  founded  In  1894,  bad,  fn  1891, 441  students;  and 
the  pablic  library  possessed  over  ^,000  volumes.  The  city  contains  nuuiy  fine  edifices, 
as  the  cathedral  at  St.  mcholas,  the  admiralty,  the  custom-house,  etc.  Owing  to  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  in  summer  (rising  occasionally  to  120°),  and  the  dryness  of  tlie  soil, 
Twetation  in  the  vicinity  of  Odessa  Is  very  poor.  In  the  neiebborhood  are  quarries  of 
son  stone,  vrhich  is  used  for  building  purposes  in  Odessa  and  In  the  surrounduig  towns. 
One  of  the  great  deficiencies  of  Odessa  used  to  be  its  want  of  good  water;  bat  works  for 
securing  an  ample  supply  from  the  Dniester  were  completed  in  1873.  Gi-as  was  first  used 
in  Odessa  in  1861.  A  railway,  opened  In  1872,  has  added  enormously  to  the  commercial 
snccess  and  Importance  of  Odessa,  as  It  connects  it,  and  of  course  Kberson,  with  the 
governments  n.  and  e.  of  it  in  Rnrala.  Odessa  Is  not  merely  the  port  of  export  for  the 
two  basins  of  the  Dniester  and  Dnieper,  but  likewise  for  much  merchandise  broi^ht 
from  South  Russia  and  Caucasia,  besides  which  it  Is  visited  yearly  by  about  1,500  foreign 
ships  and  2,500  coasting  vessels.  In  '94  the  total  exports  were  valiied  at  about  $00,760,416, 
and  the  Imports  at  $30,600,000.  The  rapid  strides  Odessa  has  made  in  commerce  within 
the  last  few  years  will  be  seen  when  these  latter  sums  are  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing ones  of  1868  and  1860;  the  former  year  showing  the  sum  of  $3,8BO/)0Oi  and  the  latter 
e:ddbitlng  a  fall  down  to  $2,326,000.   The  pop.  of  Odessa  In  1897  was  404,661. 

In  ancient  times,  Odessa  (G-r.  0(ie3sus)wsa  Inhabited  by  a  Qreek  colony,  and  later  by 
Tartar  tribes.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  the  Turks  constructed  a  fortress  here, 
which  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1789.  In  1793  a  Russian  fortress  was  built  here,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  a  town  and  port,  which  one  year  after  received  the  name  of 
Odessa.  The  due  de  Richelieu,  a  French  emigrant  in  the  Russian  service,  was  appointed 
governor  here  in  1803,  and  during  the  11  years  of  his  wise  administration  the  town  woa- 
pered  rapidly.  Since  1823  the  city  has  formed  part  of  the  general  governorship  of  8.1tQS- 
s!a;  is  the  seat  of  its  administration,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  gov.  gen.  and  of  an 
archbishop.  The  advantageous  commercial  position  of  the  city,  and  the  privil^es 
granted  to  It  by  government,  but  chiefly  the  privileges  of  a  free  port  between  1817  and 
1858,  have  developed  this  city  from  a  mere  Turkish  fortress  Into  the  chief  commercial 
town  of  the  Russian  empire  after  St.  Petersburg  and  lUga.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war,  April,  1854,  the  British  steamer  Furious  went  to  Odessa  for  the  ptu*pose  of 
bringing  away  the  British  consul.  While  tmder  a  flag  of  truce,  she  was  fired  upon  by 
the  batteries  of  the  city.  On  the  failure  of  a  written  message  from  the  admirals  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  to  obtain  explanations,  12  war-steamers  invested  Odessa,  April  22,  and 
in  a  few  hours  destroved  the  fortifications,  and  took  a  number  of  Russian  vessels. 
Odessa,  with  its  suburos  Pereseyp  and  Nowaja,  Selobodka,  etc.,  now  fonns  a  separate 
capt^ncy. 

(UmBt  OsaBSE,  1820-77 ;  b.  Eng.  When  yerj  young  he  was  apprentioed  to  a 
shoe  maker ;  afterwud  settled  in  London,  where  he  became  prominent  as  a  labor 
mtomet.  He  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Owdwainers,  anid  waa  also  one  of  the 
moBt  prominent  memben  of  the  Refwm  Leajgoe. 

OBI0  70SCE.  SeeOD. 

O'Onr,  the  chief  god  of  northern  mythology.  According  to  the  sagas,  Odin  and  his 
brothers,  Vile  and  Ve,  the  soos  of  Boar,  or  the  first-bom,  slew  Ymlr  or  Chaos,  and  from 
his  body  created  the  world,  converting  his  flesh  into  dry  land;  hia  blood,  which  at  first 
occasioned  a  flood.  Into  the  sea;  his  wnes  into  mountains;  his  skull  into  the  vault  of 
heaven;  and  his  brows  Into  the  spot  known  as  Midgaard,  the  middle  part  of  the  earth, 
intended  for  the  habitation  of  the  sons  of  men.  Odin,  as  the  highest  of  the  gods,  the 
Alfader,  rules  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  omniscient.  As  ruler  of  heaven,  hb  seat  is 
Valaskjalf ,  from  whence  his  two  black  ravens,  Hugtnn  (Thought)  and  Muninn  (MemoiyX 
flv  daily  forth  to  gather  tidings  of  all  that  is  Ijeing  done  throughout  the  world.  As  god 
of  war,  he  holds  his  court  in  Valhalla,  whither  come  all  brave  warriors  after  deatii  to 
revel  in  the  tamultuous  Joys  in  which  they  took  most  plessure  while  on  earth.  His 
sreatest  treasures  are  his  eight-footed  steed  Sleipner,  his  spear  Oungner,  and  his  ring 
Draupner.  As  the  concentration  and  source  of  all  greatness,  excellence,  and  activity,  Odin 
bears  numerous  different  names.  By  drinking  from  Mimir's  fountain  he  became  the 
wisest  of  gods  and  men,  but  he  purchased  the  distinction  at  the  cost  of  one  eye.  He  is 
the  greatest  of  sorcerers,  and  imparts  a  knowledge  of  his  wondnms  arts  to  his  favorites. 
Frigga  is  his  queen,  and  the  mother  of  Batdur,  the  Scandinavian  Apollo;  but  he  has 
other  wives  and  favorites,  and  a  numerous  progeny  of  sons  and  daughters.  Althou^ 
the  worship  of  Odin  extended  over  all  the  S^ndinavian  lands,  it  found  its  most  zealous 
followers  in  Denmark,  where  he  still  rides  abroad  as  the  wild  huntsman,  TosUng  over 
land  and  water  in  the  storm-beaten  skies  of  wmter. 

The  historical  interpretation  of  this  myth,  as  ^ven  by  Snorre  Sturieson,  the  compiler 
of  the  Heinuhrin^,  or  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Norway  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  followed  in  recent  times  by  the  historian  Subm,  is  that  Odin  was  a 
chief  of  the  CEsir,  a  Scythian  tribe,  who,  fleeing  before  the  ruthless  aggressions  of  the 
Romans,  passed  through  Oermanv  to  Scandinavia,  where,  by  their  noble  appearance, 
superior  moweas,  and  higher  intelligence,  they  easily  vanquished  the  inferior  races  of 
those  lands,  and  persuaded  them  that  they  were  of  godlike  origiu.  According  to  mw 
tradition,  Odin  conquered  tiie  country  of  the  Bazoni  on  hia  way;  and  leaving  one  «f  his 
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BODS  to  rule  there,  and  introduce  a  new  religion,  in  which  he,  an  the  chief  ^od  Wnotan, 
received  divine  honors,  advanced  on  his  victorious  course,  and  malcing  himself  mastei 
of  Denmark,  placed  another  son,  Skjold,  to  reign  over  the  land,  from  whom  descended 
the  royal  droasty  of  the  Skjoldingar.  He  next  entered  Sweden,  where  the  king,  Oylfl, 
accepted  hia  new  religion,  and  with  the  whole  nation  worshipped  him  as  a  diTlnity,  and 
recerved  his  son  Yugni  as  their  supreme  lord  and  high-priest,  from  whom  descended  the 
royal  race  of  the  Yu^^Ungars,  who  long  reigned  in  Sweden.  In  Uke  manner  he  founded, 
through  his  son  Seeming,  a  new  dynasty  in  Norway;  and  besides  these,  many  sovereign 
familiefi  of  northern  Germany,  Including  our  own  Saxon  princes,  traced  their  descent  to 
Odin.  As  it  has  heeu  found  impossible  to  refer  to  one  individual  all  the  mythical  and 
historical  elements  which  group  themselves  around  the  name  of  Odin.,  Wodin,  or 
Wuotan,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Suhm  and  other  historians,  that  there  may  have  been 
two  or  three  ancient  noi-thera  hfat)e8  of  Uie  name;  but  notwithstanding  the  conjectures 
which  have  been  advanced  since  the  very  dawn  of  the  historical  period  in  the  n.  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  native  country  of  the  assumed  Odin,  or  even  the  time  at  which 
be  lived,  all  that  relates  to  him  is  shrouded  in  complete  obscurity.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  myth  of  Odin  originated  in  nature-worship.  See  Scabdina- 

TIAN  MTTHOLOaT. 

ODLIHGj  William,  b.  England,  1829  ;  studied  medicine  in  Quy's  Hospital,  and  at 
the  university  of  London.   In  1838  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital.   In  1861  he  published  a  Manual  of  ClwmUtry,  and  in  1866  Ledurtt  on 
Animal  OnemUtry,   In  1868  be  succeeded  Faraday  as  Fulleriaa  profeaaor  at  the 
Institution,  and  in  1872  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford. 

OIK),  Saint,  87^M8,  second  abbot  of  Clugny,  son  of  Abbon,  a  powerful  lord  at  the 
court  of  WUUun  the  Strong,  duke  of  AquitaJne,  solemnly  consecrsAed  by  his  father  to 
the  church  even  before  his  birth.  His  educaUon,  commenced  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Uartin  of  Tours  under  the  guidance  of  Saint  Odalrlc,  was  completed  at  Paris.  He 
tetnrned  to  St.  Martin,  but,  thinking  that  Its  rule  was  not  strict  raou^,  left  it  and 
entered  the  Cistercian  convent  at  Baume,  in  Burgundy.  After  the  death  of  Beroou, 
Odo  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  abbot  of  Clu^ny  and  of  Bouigdeols.  Under  his  ener- 
getic administration  the  order  rapidly  increased  in  reputation  and  wealth.  The  fame  of 
uie  school  of  Clugny  was  diflused  fnr  and  wide.  The  aid  of  Odo  was  sought  in  reforming 
converte  in  various  quarters.  The  popes  sent  for  him  to  settle  disputes  lietween  princes 
and  kings,  intrusted  him  with  the  most  important  diplomatic  n^Uations.  On  his 
return  from  a  journey  to  Borne  he  died  in  the  convent  of  St.  Julian  at  Tours.  He  was 
profoundly  conadous  of  the  comiptloa  in  the  church  among  the  detCT,  monks,  and 
laity;  and  while  full  of  zeal  for  tne  renovation  of  the  Christian  life,  did  not  regard 
asceticism  as  Chrietian  perfection,  thou^  he  sought  to  correct  the  secularized  li^  of 
the  clergy  by  a  severe  monastic  discipline.  In  the  midst  of  prev^ng  corruption  hia 
pious  and  pure  life  gave  him  great  influence  and  autiiority.  He  was  a  diligent 
writer,  and  composed  many  anthems  and  hymns. 

ODOA'CEB  (also  Odotacbb,  Odobaqar,  ODOVACnAR,  Otachar,  etc.,  and,  according 
to  St.  Kartio,  the  same  as  Ottochar,  a  name  frequent  in  Oermany  during  the  middle 
ages),  the  ruler  of  Italy  from  the  year  476  to  493,  was  the  son  of  Edecon,  a  secretary  of 
AttiU,  and  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Constantinople.  This  Edecon  was 
also  capt.  of  the  Scyrri,  who  formed  the  bodyguard  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  After  the 
death  of  Attila  he  remaned  futhful  to  the  family  of  his  master,  but  perished  about  408 
in  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  Ostrogoths.  He  left  two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoaccr,  the 
former  of  whom  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  east;  while  Odoacer,  after  leading  for 
some  time  the  life  of  a  bandit  chief  among  the  Noric  Alps,  determined  to  proceed  to 
Italy,  whither  barbarian  adventurers  were  flocking  from  all  Europe.  According  to  a 
monkish  legend,  a  pious  hermit,  St.  Severinus,  whom  he  went  to  visit  before  his  depart- 
ure, prophesied  his  future  greatnesB.  Odoacer  entered  the  military  service  of  the  western 
Roman  empire,  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence.  He  took  part  in  the  revolution  by  which 
Orestes  (476)  drove  the  emperor  Julius  Ncpos  from  the  throne,  and  conferred  on  his  son 
Romulus  the  title  of  Augustus,  which  the  people  scofflngly  changed  into  Augustulus. 
He  soon  perceived  the  weakness  of  the  new  ruler,  and  resolved  to  profit  by  it  He  had 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  barbarian  soldiery,  who  had  effected  the  revolution, 
that  Italy  belonged  to  them,  and  in  their  name  demanded  of  Orestes  the  third  part  of 
the  land  as  the  reward  of  their  help.  This  Orestes  refused;  and  Odoacer,  at  the  head 
of  his  Herulians,  Rugians,  Turcilingians,  and  Scyrii,  marched  against  Favia,  which 
Orestes  had  garrisoned,  stormed  the  city,  andjput  his  opponent  to  death  (476).  Romu- 
lus abdicated,  and  withdrew  into  obscurity.  What  became  of  him  is  not  known.  Tbia.% 
perished  the  Roman  empire.    Odoacer  showed  himself  to  be  a  wise,  moderate,  and 

g>litic  ruler,  quite  unlike  our  general  notion  of  a  barbarian.  In  order  not  to  t^end  the 
yzantine  emperor  Zeno,  he  took  the  title  of  king  only,  and  caused  the  senate  to 
despatch  to  Constantinople  a  flattering  letter,  in  which  it  declared  one  emperor  to  be 
enough  for  both  east  and  west;  rcnouni^  lie  right  of  appointing  the  emperors,  expressed 
ha  confidence  in  the  civil  and  military  talents  of  Odoacer,  and  begged  Zeno  to  confer 
upon  him  the  administration  of  Italy.  After  some  heritation  the  Byzantine  emperor 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  senate,  and  Odoacer  received  the  title  of  Ptitrkiu*.  He 
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fixed  his  residence  at  SaTenna.  According  to  his  promise  he  divided  among  his  com- 
panions the  third  part  of  the  land  of  Italy— a  measure  far  less  unjust  than  at  first  ugjit 
may  seem,  for  the  peninsula  was  then  almost  depopulated,  and  mao^  domains  were 
tyhig  waste  and  ownerless.  This  barbarian  ruler  did  everything  in  ms  power  to  lift 
Italy  out  of  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  she  had  sunk,  and  to  breathe  fresh  life 
Into  her  municipal  institutions — those  venerable  relics  of  nobler  days!  He  even  re-es 
tablished  the  consulate,  which  was  held  by  eleven  of  the  most  illustrious  senators  in 
succession,  maintained  peace  throughout  the  peninsula,  overawed  the  Gauls  and  Qermans, 
and  reconquered  Dalmatia  and  Noricum.  In  religion,  though  an  Arian  himaelf,  be 
acted  with  a  klojj^y  imparUatity  that  more  orthodox  monarchs  have  rarely  ezhiUted. 
Olbbon  remarks,  with  his  usual  pointed  sarcasm,  that  the  tilenee  of  the  Catholics  attests 
the  toleration  which  they  enjoyed.  The  valor,  wisdom,  and  success  of  Odoacer  appear 
to  have  excited  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  Zeno,  who  encouraged  Theodoric,  king  of  tlie 
Ostrogoths,  a  still  greater  warrior  and  sovereign  than  Odoacer  himself,  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Italy.  The  first  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Isontius  {mod. 
Itomo),  Aug.  36,  489.  Odoacer  was  beaten,  and  retreated.  During  his  retreat  be  haz- 
arded another  battle  at  Verona,  and  was  agtdn  beaten.  He  now  hastened  to  Rome  lo 
rouse  the  inhabitants,  but  the  gates  of  tiie  city  were  closed  against  him.  RettimiDg 
northwards  to  his  capital,  Ravenna,  he  reassembled  the  wrecks  of  his  army,  and  in  490 
once  more  marched  against  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  advance  guard  he  defeated  and  pur- 
sued to  the  walls  of  Favia.  Another  great  battle  now  took  place  on  the  banks  of^  the 
Adda,  when  Odoacer  was  vanquished  for  the  third  time.  He  now  shut  himself  up  in 
Ravenna,  where  Theodoric  besieged  him  for  three  years.  Odoacer  then  capitulated,  on 
condition  tbat  the  kingdom  of  Italy  should  be  shared  between  him  and  Theodoric. 
This  agreement  was  solemnly  sworn  to  by  both  parties,  Feb.  37,  493;  but  on  March  9 
Odoacer  was  assassinated  at  a  feast,  either  by  Theodoric  himself  or  by  his  command. 

ODOK'EIEB  (Gr.  odot,  a  road,  mSir6n,  a  measure),  also  called  ^ambulator,  or  mrtejf- 
ing^ked,  is  an  instrument  attached  to  a  carriage  or  other  velucle,  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  the  distance  it  has  traveled.  Such  machines  have  been  in  use  from  an  early 
pmod,  and  one  is  described  1^  Yitruvlua  in  that  part  of  his  work,  Dc  ArehUeeHtra,  wbidi 
u  devoted  to  machines.  The  instrument,  as  commonly  employed,  consists  of  a  train  of 
wheel-work,  which  communicates  motion  from- the  axle  of  the  carriage  wheel  to  an 
index  which  moves  round  the  circumference  of  a  dial  fixed  in  one  side  of  the  carriage 
over  the  axle.  The  wheel-work  is  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  great  diminutioo  of  the 
velocity  impressed  by  the  axle  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  dial  is  so  graduated  that  the  index 
can  show  the  number  of  miles,  furlongs,  yards,  etc.,  traversed.  The  ioBtrument  is  alM 
constructed  to  work  independently,  being  in  this  case  provided  with  wheels  and  an  axle 
of  its  own ;  when  this  is  done  the  wheel  la  made  of  such  a  size  that  its  circumference  is 
an  aliquot  part  of  a  mile,  an  arrangement  which  greatly  simplifies  the  calculation  of  the 
distance  traversed.  The  complete  odometer  can  then  be  drawn  along  a  man  on  foot, 
or  attached  behind  a  carriage.   See  PmxncBTEH. 

OirannELL,  Lrofou),  Duke  of  Tetuan,  Harslial  of  Spain,  b.  in  1809,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Irish  family.  He  entered  the  Spanish  army  when  young,  and  bravely 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  infant  queen  Isabella  against  her  uncle,  Don  Carlos.  When 
the  Carlists  were  overthrown,  he  was  created  count  of  Lucena,  made  gen.  of  brigade, 
and  chief  of  the  stail  to  Espartero.  He  took  the  side  of  the  queen-mother  in  1840.  emi- 
grated with  her  to  France  at  the  lime  when  her  cause  seemed  desperate,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Orleans,  where  he  planned  many  of  the  political  risings  and  disturbances 
wliich  took  place  under  the  rule  of  Espartero.  He  headed  in  person  a  revolt  of  the  Nav- 
arrese  anlnst  the  niinlster,  but  on  its  failure  retumed  to  France.  In  1848  his  intrigues 
against  Espartero  (q.v.)  were  Buccessful,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  govemorgeneml- 
ship  of  Cuba,  where  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  favoring  the  iniquitous  trade  in 
slaves.  When  he  retumed  to  Spain  (1845)  he  intrigued  against  Bravo  Murillo  and 
Karvaez;  and  when  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Sartorius,  O'Donnell,  proscribed  by  the 
government,  beaded  a  military  insurrection.  Defeated  and  driven  into  Andalusia  in 
1854,  he  issued  a  liberal  manifesto.  The  profligacy  of  the  court  and  the  despotism  of 
the  government  favored  the  appeal;  ana  when  Espartero  gave  in  his  adhesion,  the 
Spaniards  rose  0n  ma«M  and  replaced  the  ex-regent  at  tlie  helm.  Espartero  reversed 
the  confiscation  against  O'Donnell,  and  made  him  a  marshal  and  minister  of  war. 
O'Donnell  twain  plotted  against  bis  old  benefactor,  and  in  July,  1856,  supplanted  bim 
by  a  (vupffSof.  Blood  was  shed  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  but  O'Donnell  remained 
president  of  the  council.  He  was  in  three  months'  time  succeeded  by  Narvaez;  but  in 
1858  be  returned  to  power  again,  and  Id  1859,  while  still  holding  the  position  of  prime 
minister,  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  Morocco.  The  campaign  con- 
tinued for  man^  months,  without  leading  eillier  to  reverses  or  glory.  The  Moors 
displayed  an  entire  absence  of  military  qualities;  and  O'Donnell,  thougn  successful  in 
obscure  skirmishes,  occupied  three  months  in  the  march  from  Ceuta  to  Tetuan.  A 
battle  took  place,  Feb.  4,  I860;  O'Donnell  gained  a  complete  victory,  took  the  Moorish 
camp,  and  the  city  of  Tetuan  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards.  The  emperor  of  Mofooco 
submitted  to  a  loss  of  territory,  and  O'Donnell  was  raised  to  the  flnt  rank  of  the  Spanish 
BoUes  as  duke  of  Tetuan,   He  remained  prime  minister  till  1666,  when  his  calunet  wn 
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upset  by  Narvaez.  He  then  received  leave  of  absence— that  is  to  say,  was  exiled,  and 
spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  Paris.  He  died  at  Bayonne  in  1867.  The  O'Donncll  mm- 
istry  improved  the  finances,  army,  and  administration  of  Spain. 

ODOHTAaPID'IDJB,  a  family  of  sharks  nearly  related  to  the  mackerel  shark,  but 
having  shape  more  like  that  of  oidinaiy  sharks.  Head  depressed;  eyes  have  no  nicti- 
tant  membrane;  nostrils  simple  and  far  from  the  mouth,  which  b  wide  and  inferior; 
teeth  nail  like,  with  basal  cusps  in  Ixith  jaws.  Dorsal  tins  two,  the  first  in  front  of  the 
ventrals.  Tail  has  no  pits  at  the  root,  and  no  lateml  keels.  The  family  is  a  small  oqc, 
one  species,  0.  fer<Ke,  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean;  and  there  is  an  American  AtlanUc 
specie^,  known  as  sand  shark,  which  is  also  said  to  be  found  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  at  Tasmania  and  Australia. 

ODOITTOI'OOT.    See  Teeth. 

ODOHTOKlflTHES,  a  subclass  of  birds  whose  fossils  have  been  found  by  Marsh 
iu  the  cretaceous  formation  of  Kansas.  They  include  two  orders,  odontolcse,  and  odon- 
tomue.  The  order  odontolcse  was  founded  by  Marsh  for  the  reception  of  the  extraordi- 
nary  he^peromis  rwalit.  The  fossil  of  this  gigantic  bird  indicates  that  in  manv  points  of 
structure  it  resembled  the  loons  of  the  present  day.  It  measured  between  6  and  6  ft.  from 
the  bill  to  the  toes,  and  it  stood  nearly  as  high.  Its  jaws  were  furnished  with  nuraer- 
erous  conical,  recurved  teeth,  sunlc  deep  in  a  continuous  groove.  The  front  of  the  under 
jaw  was  not  furnished  with  teeth,  ana  was  probably  encased  in  a  horny  beak.  The 
breast-bone  had  no  central  ridge  or  keel,  and  the  wings  were  too  small  for  a  bird  of 
flight.  The  tail  consisted  of  about  Id  vertebrs,  of  which  the  last  three  or  four  were 
amalgamated  to  form  a  flat,  terminal  mass.  The  tail  was  probably  capable  of  a  con- 
siderable up  and  down  movement,  enabling  it  to  act  asa  paddle.  The  cervical  and  dor- 
sat  vertebne  were  of  the  ordinary  bird  type.  The  1^  were  powerful  and  the  feet 
adapted  for  rapid  paddling.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  swimmiuff  and  diving  bird,  larger 
than  any  of  the  present  day,  and  probably  lived  upon  fishes.  Leatort^it  erassipea,  also  of 
the  cretaceous,  is  nearly  related  to  hesperornia;  and  enaUomia  of  the  cretaceous  of  Great 
Britain  is  probably  allied  to  the  same  genus,  but  the  formation  of  its  jaws  is  unknown. 
The  uext  order,  odontolcse,  was  founded  by  Marsh  for  the  reception  of  two  remarkable 
birds  which  he  has  named  iehth^omia  dispar  and  apaiornis  eeler.  Ichihyornia  ditpar  may 
'  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  order.  Its  teeth  were  contained  in  distinct  sockets  Instead  of 
grooves  as  In  hetperoTnia.  They  were  smalt,  compressed,  and  pointed,  and  all  of  tliem 
which  have  been  preserved  are  of  similiar  form.  The  lower  jaw  contained  about  twen'y 
on  each  side,  all  more  or  lens  inclined  backward.  Those  in  the  upper  jaw  resemblei 
those  in  the  lower.  The  skull  was  of  moderate  size,  and  the  eyes  {uaced  well  forward. 
The  jaws  were  long  and  slender,  and  apparently  not  encased  in  a  horny  sheath.  Tlie 
articular  faces  of  the  vertebne  were  biconcave,  as  in  fishes.  The  wings  were  large  in 
proportion  to  the  legs,  and  the  humerus  had  an  extended  radial  crest  The  metacarpal 
bones  were  united  as  in  ordinary  birds.  Whether  the  tail  was  elongated  cannot  at  pres- 
ent be  determined,  but  the  last  vertebra  of  the  sacrum  was  very  Urge.  1^6  fossil  found 
by  Prof.  Marsh  was  that  of  an  odutt,  and  about  tjie  size  of  a  pigeon.  The  species  was 
carnivorous,  and  probably  aquatic.  Apatarnia  resembled  iehthyornia,  but  was  rather 
more  slender. 

OBCOLAXFADIVB,  Joanneb— a  name  Latinized,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
from  the  German  Johann  HuasoEtf— one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  coadjutors  of 
Zwingll  in  the  Swiss  Reformation,  b.  in  148a  at  Weinsberg,  In  Swabia.  His  father  des- 
tined him  for  the^rofesdon  of  the  law,  and  he  studied  for  it  In  Heidelberg  and  Bologna; 
but  yielding  to  his  own  strong  inclination,  he  relinquished  this  study  for  that  of  the- 
ology, which  he  prosecuted  at  Heidelberg.  He  then  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the 
el^r  Palatine,  and  subsequently  preacher  In  Welnsbetg.  This  office  he  resigned  in 
order  to  study  the  Greek  knguage  under  Reuchlin  at  Stuttgart.  He  also  learned  Hebrew 
from  a  Spanish  physician,  Matthew  Adrian.  Being  appointed  preacher  at  Basel,  be 
formed  the  acquamtance  of  Erasmus,  who  highly  appreciated  his  classical  attainments, 
and  employed  his  assistance  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1516,  (Ecolam- 
padius  left  Basel  for  Augsbuw.  where  also  he  filled  the  office  of  preacher,  and  where  he 
entered  into  a  convent.  Bnt  Luther's  publications  exercised  so  great  an  infiuence  on 
him  that  he  left  the  convent,  and  became  chaplain  to  Franz  von  Stckingen,  after  whose 
^ath  he  returned  to  Basel  in  1522,  and  in  the  capacity  of  preacher  and  professor  of  the- 
ology, commenced  his  career  as  a  refornter.  He  lield  disputations  with  supporters  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  in  Baden  in  1526.  and  in  Bern  in  1528.  In  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  Lord's  supper,  he  gradually  adopteil  more  and  more  the  views  of  Zwingli,  and 
at  last  maintained  them  in  1526,  in  a  treatise,  to  which  the  Swabian  ministers  replied  in 
the  Syaoramma  Suemcum.  In  1528  be  disputed  with  Luther  in  the  conference  at  Mar- 
burg. He  died  at  Basel,  Nov.  24,  1681,  not  long  after  the  deatli  of  his  friend  Zwingli. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  gentleness  of  character.  His  treatise  De  Jtttu  Paachaii,  and 
his  ^itMa  Ckmonieorum  Jndoetorum  ad  Ercittm,  are  the  most  noted  of  his  works.^ 
See  Herzog,  Daa  Leben  dea  Joh.  (Eedtampadiua  (184^;  and  Hagenbach'a  (Ecolampadiia 
(1600). 

(EOnCBV'ICAL  (Gr.  oOcmmen^,  "  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  oikoumans,"  "  the  vorld"i 
the  name  given  to  councils  of  the  entire  church,  ancTsynonymous  with  the  more  ordt 
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utiy  name  "  ^neral."  See  Couitcil.  The  conditions  necessary  to  constitute  an  oecu^ 
meQical  council  are  a  subject  of  mucLi  controverspr.  As  the  subject  is  of  less  importance 
in  Protestant  divinity,  it  will  be  enough  to  explain  here  that  a  council  is  said  by  Rtniuui 
Catholic  divines  to  be  oecumenical  in  three  different  ways:  viz.,  in  convocation,  in  cele- 
bration, and  in  acceptation.  For  the  first,  the  summons  of  the  pope,  direct  or  indfnet. 
Is  held  to  be  necessary;  this  summons  must  be  addressed  to  all  tne  bishops  of  the  eotLre 
church.  To  the  second,  it  is  necessary  that  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  church  should 
be  present,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  a  really  representative  aasemb^;  they 
must  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  or  a  delegate  or  dele^tes  of  the  pope;  and  they 
must  enjoy  liberty  of  discussion  and  of  speech.  For  the  thurd,  the  decrees  of  Uie  coun- 
cil  must  be  accepted  by  the  pope,  and  by  the  body  of  the  biahops  throughout  tiie  churcli, 
at  least  tacitly.  The  last  of  these  conditiODB  is  absolutely  required  to  entitie  the  decrees 
of  a  council  to  the  character  of  cecumenical;  and  even  the  decrees  of  proriucial  or 
national  councils  so  accepted,  may  acquire  all  the  wdght  of  lnf»lljbl<>  decisions,  in  the 
^es  of  Roman  Catholics. 

QSBX'IU  (Or.  a  neeUinp)  is  the  term  applied  in  medicine  to  the  swelling  occasioned 

the  effusion  or  inflUration  of  serum  into  cellular  or  areolar  structures.  The  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue  is  the  most  common,  but  is  not  the  only  seat  of  this  affection.  It 
is  occasionally  observed  in  the  submucous  and  subserous  cellular  tissue,  and  in  the  cell- 
ular tissue  of  the  parenchymatous  viscera;  and  in  some  of  these  cases,  it  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  which  admit  of  easy  recognition  during  lif&  Thus  cedema  of  the  glottis  (see 
Labtnx)  and  oedema  of  the  lun^  constitute  well-marked  and  serious  forms  of  disease; 
while  cedema  of  the  brain,  though  not  easUy  recognized  during  life,  is  not  uncommonly 
met  with  in  the  pott-mortem  ezaminaticm  of  insane  patients. 

(Edema  may  be  either  passive  or  active,  the  former  being  by  far  the  most  common. 
PosMM  (tdema  arises  from  impeded  venous  circulation  (as  from  obstruction  or  obliteration 
of  one  or  more  veins;  from  varicose  veins;  from  standing  continuously  for  long  periods, 
till  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  partly  overcome  by  the  physiod  action  of  gravitation; 
from  deficiency  in  the  action  of  the  adjacent  muscles,  which  in  health  materially  aids 
the  venous  circulation,  etc.);  from  too  weak  action  of  the  heart  (as  in  dilatation  or  cer- 
tain forms  of  valvular  disease  of  that  organ);  or  from  a  too  watery  or  otherwise  diseased 
state  of  the  blood  (as  in  chlorosis,  scurvy.  Blight's  disease,  etc.).  By  means  of  the 
knowledge  derived  from  pattiologicid  anatomy,  we  can  often  Infer  the  cause  from  the 
seat  of  the  swelling;  for  example,  oedema  of  the  face,  usually  commencing  with  the  eye- 
lids, is  commonly  caused  by  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  or  by  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood  in  Brigbt's  disease;  and  cedema  of  the 
Jower  extremities  most  commonly  arises  from  obstruction  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
unless  it  can  be  traced  to  the  pressure  of  the  gnvid  uterus,  or  of  accumulated  fsces  in 
the  colon,  or  to  some  other  local  cause. 

AaiM  adema  is  associated  with  an  inffammatory  action  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  Is 
most  marked  in  certain  forms  of  erysipelas.  It  is  firmer  to  the  touch,  and  pressure  with 
the  finger  produces  less  pitting  than  in  the  passive  form. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  It  will  be  seen  that  oedema  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symp- 
tom, and  ofen  a  symptom  indicating  ^reat  danger  to  life.  The  means  of  removing  tt 
roust  be  directed  to  the  morbid  conditiou  or  caune  of  which  it  is  the  symptom. 

OSDENBUBO,  a  co.  in  w.  Hungary,  bounded  by  Lower  Austria,  Baab,  Eiaenburft 
and  Wieselburg;  1280  sq.  m. ;  pap.  '90, 259,602;  drained  by  the  Baab,  Leitfaa,  and  Babnitz 
rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Vienna  and  Cllly  ralhxmd.  Lake  Neusledler,  one  of  the 
hirgest  of  Hungary  proper,  is  incltided  in  the  district.  The  surface  Is  level  and  fertile  in 
the  3.  and  e.,  but  mountainous  in  the  n.,  and  covered  by  forests.  The  staples  are  wine, 
tobacco,  flax,  fruits,  and  cattle.  Starch,  refined  sugar,  spirits,  etc.,  are  manufiuitnred. 
Capital,  Oedenburg. 

OEDEKIUBO  (Hung.  Sopron  ;  anc.  Sempronium),  a  municipality  of  Hungary,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  about  2  m.  w.  from  the 
Neusiedlersee,  on  the  Ilkva,  a  branch  of  the  Eaab.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Vienna.  Oedenburg  is  the  chief  town  of  a  celebrated  wine-producing  district.  It  has 
manufactures  of  vinegar,  sugar,  soap,  clocks,  and  (^cultural  implements;  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wine  and  cattle,  the  products  of  the  neighborhood,  which  h  rich  and 
well  cultivated.  The  wine  of  Rust,  a  small  town  8  m.  n.  of  Oedenbuig;  on  hills  sloping 
to  the  Xeusiedlersee,  is  one  of  the  best  wines  of  Hungary,  and  inferior  only  to  Tokay. 
The  Roman  station  of  ScmproniuDi  was  one  of  considerable  Importance;  and  nnmerons 
Boman  remains  are  found  near  Oedenbn^.  The  inhabitants  of  Oedenbtug  are  mostly 
of  German  race.    Pop.  '90,  27,213. 

(E'DXPUfl  (Gr.  Oidipmu),  the  hero  of  a  celebrated  legend,  which,  thoiu^  of  the  moit 
revolting  nature  in  itself,  lias  supplied  both  Euripides  and  Sophocles  with  the  subject* 
matter  of  some  of  their  most  celebrated  tragedies.  The  story,  as  generally  related,  is  88 
follows:  (Edipus  was  the  son  of  Laius.  king  of  Thebes,  by  Jocaste;  but  Ms  father  having 
consulted  the  oracle  to  ascertain  whether  he  should  have  any  issue,  was  informed  that 
his  wife  would  bring  forth  a  son,  by  whom  he  (Laius)  should  ultimately  be  slain.  Deter- 
mined to  avert  so  terrible  an  omen,  Laius  ordered  the  son  which  Jocaste  l»re  him  to  have 
his  feet  pierced  through,  and  to  be  exposed  to  perish  on  Mount  Cittuenm.   In  this  hdp- 
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less  condition,  CEdipus  was  discovered  bj  a  herdsman,  and  conveyed  to  the  oonrt  of 
Polybus,  king  of  Corinth,  who,  in  allasion  to  the  swollen  feet  of  the  child,  named  him 
(Baipus  (from  oideo,  to  swell,  and  potu.  the  foot);  and  along  with  his  wife,  Merope, 
brought  him  up  as  his  own  son.  Having  come  to  man's  estate,  (Edipus  was  one  day 
taunted  with  the  obscurity  of  his  origin,  and  in  consequence  proceeded  to  Delphi,  to 
consult  the  oracle.  The  response  which  he  received  was,  that  he  would  slay  his  father, 
and  commit  incest  with  liis  mother.  To  escape  this  fate,  he  avoided  retuming  to  Cor- 
intli,  and  proceeded  to  Thebes,  on  approaching  which  he  encountered  the  chariot  of  his 
father;  and  the  charioteer  ordering  him  out  of  the  way,  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  which 
(Edipus  igmnantly  slew  Laius,  and  thus  unconBdouBly  fulfilled  uie  first  part  of  the  oiacle. 
The  famous  Sphinx  (q.T.)  now  appeared  near  Thebes,  and  seating  herself  on  a  rock,  pro 
pounded  a  riddle  to  every  one  who  passed  b^,  putting  to  death  all  who  failed  to  solve  it. 
The  terror  of  the  Thebans  was  extreme,  and  in  despair  they  offered  the  kingdom,  together 
with  the  hand  of  the  queen,  to  the  person  who  should  be  successful  in  delivering  it  from 
the  monster.  (Edipus  came  forward;  the  Sphinx  asked  him,  "What  being  nas  four 
feet,  two  feet,  and  three  feet;  only  one  voice;  but  whose  feet  vary,  and  wnen  it  has 
meet,  is  weakest  ?"  (Edipus  replied  that  it  was  "Man;"  whereupon  the  Sphinx  threw 
Itself  headlong  from  the  rock.  (Edipus  now  became  king,  and  husband  of  bis  mother, 
Jocaste.  From  their  incestuous  union  sprung  Eteocles,  P(uynices,  Antigone,  and  Ismene. 
A  mysterious  plague  now  devastated  the  countr}',  and  wben  the  oracle  declared  that 
before  it  could  be  stayed,  the  murderer  of  Laius  should  be  banished  from  the  country, 
(Edipus  was  told  by  the  prophet  Tlreslas  that  he  himself  had  both  murdered  his  father  . 
and  committed  incest  with  his  mother.  In  his  horror  he  put  out  his  own  eyes,  that  he 
might  no  more  look  upon  his  fellow^creatures.  while  Jocaste  banged  herself.  Driven 
frc«n  hia  throne  by  hia  sons  and  his  brother-in-law,  Creon,  (Ed<pus  wandered  towards 
AtUcs,  accompanied  by  Antigone,  and  took  refuge  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenldes. 
who  obaritablr  removed  him  from  earth;  but  the  latter  part  of  his  life  is  differently 
told.  * 

(E'QIS,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  ocean  god,  a  jotun,  but  friendly  to  Odin. 

<EELEH8CHIA0XB,  Adah  CknTLOB,  the  greatest  poet  of  northern  Europe,  was  b,  in 
1779,  at  Copenhagen.  His  ^ly  years  were  spent  at  Uie  palace  of  Fredericluborg,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Danish  capital,  where  his  father  was  employed,  first  as  organist,  and 
afterwards  as  steward  or  bailifif.  During  the  absence  of  the  royal  familv  in  tne  winter, 
CEhlenschlager  and  hia  siater  amused  themselvea  in  roaming  over  the  palace,  and  exam- 
ining the  puntings  and  works  of  ait  which  It  contained,  and  tn  improvising  private  the- 
atricals,  for  which  he  supplied  original  pieces.  After  an  irregular  and  desultory  course 
of  education,  (EhlenschUger's  love  of  the  drama  led  him  to  offer  bis  services  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Copenhagen  theater;  but,  discovering  soon  that  he  had  no  chance  of  rising 
above  the  rank  of  a  mere  supemiimerarT,  he  entered  the  university  of  Co[)enhagen  as  a 
student  of  law.  For  a  time  he  seems  to  nave  pursued  his  studies  with  tolerable  assiduity, 
under  the  direction  of  his  friend,  A.  6.  Oersted,  who,  together  with  his  distinguished 
brotber,  H.  C.  Oersted  (q.v.),  had  cemeoted  a  life-long  friendship  with  him.  CEhlen- 
schlager'a  studies  were  interrupted  in  1801.  when,  on  Uie  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
by  Nelson  and  Parker,  he  and  his  friends  served  in  the  student-corps  of  volunteoB. 
After  this  event,  which  roused  the  dormant  patriotism  of  the  nation,  (EhlenschlOger 
found  the  study  of  law  too  irksome,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
history  and  mythology  of  his  own  country.  In  1803  appeared  hia  first  collection  of 
poems,  including  one  longer  dramatic  piece  St.  Sana  AJten-Spil,  which  attracted  favor- 
able notice  for  the  lively  laocf  with  wmch  national  habits  and  local  characteristics  were 
ptntrayed.  The  Vaulunden  Saga  In  the  iWutifce  Skr^ter,  published  in  1805,  and  his 
Atadmn't  forutidnUge  Lampe,  completed  his  success,  and  raised  him  to  the  rmk  of  the 
first  of  living  Danish  poets;  the  former  of  these  works  having  shown  a  marvelous  capacity 
for  reflecting  the  dark  and  stern  coloring  of  the  old  northern  Sagas,  while  the  latter  gave 
evidence  of  a  rich  and  genial  poetic  fancy.  These  early  efforts  were  rewarded  b^  the 
acquisition  of  a  traveling  pension,  which  enabled  him  to  spend  some  years  in  visiting 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  great  literary  celebri- 
tlas  of  the  day,  such  as  the  Weimar  circle,  of  whom  Qoethe  was  the  head.  During  this 
period,  (Ehlenschl&ger  wrote  his  Sakon  Jarl,  the  first  of  his  long  series  of  northern  tra- 
gedies, at  Halle  (1807;  Eng.  trans,  by  F.  C.  Lasceiles,  ISTSj,  and  his  (krrtggio,  at  Rome 
Q809;  Eng.  trans,  by  Theodore  Martin,  1854).  In  1810  (Ehlenschiager  returned  to  Den- 
mark, where  he  was  hailed  with  acclamation  as  tlie  greatt-ftt  tragic  poet  Denmark  had 
ever  known ;  and  having  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  chair  of  testhetics  at  the  university, 
and  received  various  substantial  proofs  of  royal  favor,  he  married,  and  settled  in  the 
capital,  where  his  peace  was,  however,  rudely  disturbed  by  a  literary  feud  with  Baggescn, 
the  Duiish  poet  and  critic,  whose  poetical  supremacy  had  been  superseded  by  that  of 
(EaUenBchUger.  In  1819  appeared  one  of  CEhlenschlBger's  most  masterly  productions, 
Jlbr^bnu  Ottder,  and  this  and  the  numerous  dramatic  compositions  written  about  the  same 
period,  show  that  the  severe  criticism  to  which  his  writings  had  been  exposed  during 
the  celebrated  Baggesen  quarrel,  had  corrected  some  of  the  faults,  and  lessened  the  self- 
conceit  whlcb  hwf  characterized  his  earlier  works.  His  reputation  spread  with  his 
increasing  years  both  abroad  and  at  home;  and  after  having  repeatedly  vtelted  the  more 
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fiouthem  parte  of  Europe  ne  veot,  In  1&B9,  to  Sweden,  where  his  anival  was  welcomed 
by  a  public  oration;  and  after  baviag  received  repeated  marks  of  friendship  from  varioui 

soTereigos,  he  was  honored  In  his  own  country  by  the  celebration,  in  1849,  of  a  grand 
pubUc  fesdTal,  held  in  the  palace  at  Copeobageo.    Bat  this  ovation  was  unfortunately 
followed  in  less  than  two  months  by  his  death,  wliich  took  place  in  Jan.,  1850. 
funeral  was  kept  as  a  national  Boleninity,  and  he  was  foUowed  to  the  grave  by  a  dvic 

Procession,  which  included  members  of  every  class  of  society,  from  princes  to  artiEa^a. 
'he  fame  of  (Ehlensclilager  will  rest  principally  on  his  tragedies,  of  which  he  wrote  3i 
19  of  the  number  being  on  northern  subjects.  These  were  .all  composed  originally  in 
I^uish,  and  re-written  oy  himself  in  Qerman.  Beudes  those  already  referred  to,  the 
best  are  Knvd  den  Store,  Palnatoke,  Axel  off  Walborg,  Vcsrinfforne  t  Miklagord.  His 
poems  are  for  the  most  part  indifferent,  and  bis  numerous  prose  writings  deserve  htUe 
notice.  His  Danish  and  German  works  amount  in  all  to  63  volumes,  to  which  must  be 
added  4  volumes  of  bia  SHndringer,  or  Autobiographical  SecoUectioM,  published  after  hii 
death. 

OSHLEB,  GrsTAV  Fbiedbich  von,  1813-72;  b.  Wiirtemberg;  studied  theology  at 
Tiiblngen;  was,  1834-^7,  a  lecturer  In  the  missionary  institution  at  Basle,  after  which 
he  returned  to  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen,  teaching  also  in  the  university 
there.  In  1840  he  became  vicar  at  Stuttgart  and  professor  in  the  the(d<wical  seminary 
at  Schonthal.  In  1845  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  theological  facmty  at  Brerian, 
and  continued  there  until  1853,  when  he  was  called  back  to  TQbiugen  where  he  lectured 
and  was  superintendent  of  the  theological  faculty.  He  published  many  essays  and 
reviews,  and  several  larger  works.  He  was  eapecially  devoted  to  the  study  of  me  Old 
Testament  for  which  he  bad  a  profotmd  reverence  as  containing  the  commencement  of 
the  supernatural  revelation  which  is  completed  in  the  New  Testament.  He  held  that 
the  connection  between  the  two  is  so  intimate  and  essential  that  the  genesis  of  all  the 
New  Testament  ideas  of  salvation  is  found  in  the  Old,  and  tiiat  the  two  must  stand  or 
U31  together.    His  chief  book  is  TAe  Thwlogy  of  the  Old  Teatament. 

(EIL  SE  B(EUF,  a  French  term  literally  signifying  ox's  eye,  applied  in  architecture 
to  those  small  round  or  oval  openings  in  the  frieze  or  root  of  utrge  buildings,  which 
serve  to  give  light  to  spaces  otherwise  dark.  The  most  famous  is  that  in  the  anteroom 
(where  the  courtiers  waited)  of  the  royal  chamber  at  Yersailles,  which  gave  name  to  the 
apartment.  Hence  the  expression.  Let  Fcu(e$  de  VCEHl^-Batuf—i.e.,  Hie  history  of  the 
courtiers  of  Che  Grand  Monarque,  and  by  extension,  of  courtiers  in  general. 

OEXAVI),  a  lon^  and  narrow  island  in  tlie  Baltic,  lying  ofF  the  eastern  coast  of  Swe- 
den, opposite  to,  and  forming  part  of,  tl.e  Iftn  of  Kalmar,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to 
17  m.  from  thtt  shore.  It  Is  88  m.  in  length,  and  from  4  to  10  m.  in  breadth,  with  a 
harbor  three  acres  in  extent.  The  area  ts  680  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop,  38,600.  llie  island, 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  hme  cliff,  is  scantily  covered  with  woUX^  but  In  some  parts 
It  la  well  wooded,  and  has  good  pasture  ground,  which  Is  turned  to  account  by  the 
Islanders,  who  rear  cattle  and  sheep.  In  favorable  seasons,  barley,  oats,  and  flax  yield 
good  crops.  The  breed  of  small  horses  has  now  practically  disappeared.  The  fishing 
19  excellent  all  round  the  coasts.  There  are  large  alum-works  on  the  island,  and  on  ex- 
tensive line  of  wind-mills  along  the  range  of  the  Alwar  hills,  near  which  stands  Borg- 
holm  (pop.  '00,  10,300),  the  only  town  on  the  Island,  the  first  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  in  1817.  To  the  n.  of  the  island  lies  the  steep  but  wooded  Isluid-cUff,  the  Jnng- 
fruen,  or  BlaakuUa,  which  bears  the  mythical  r^utation  of  having  been  the  scene  of 
various  deeds  of  witchcraft,  and  the  favorite  resort  of  wizards  and  witches. 

0EL8,  a  small  t.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  stands  on  a  plain  on  the  Oelsa,  or  Oelse,  16  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Breslau.  Its  castle,  built  in  1558,  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  ditdies.  It 
contains  a  gymnasium,  several  churches,  and  other  public  euflces.  Pop.  *90, 10^800  who 
carry  on  manufactures  of  shoes  and  of  cloth  goods. 

(EVARTHT'UC  ACID,  C.H.i-COOH.  Is  one  of  the  volatile  fatQr  acids  of  the  general 
formula  CnHiaOi.  It  is  a  colorless  oily  fluid,  with  an  aromatic  odor,  lighter  than  water, 
and  insoluble  in  that  fluid,  but  dissolving  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  According  to 
Miller  {Organie  Okemutrj/,  3d  ed.  p.  855),  it  may  tie  exposed  to  a  cold  of  0"  without  be- 
coming solid  ;  while  it  boils  and  may  be  distilled  (with  partial  decompMltion)  at  435'2* 
F.  (234''-C.).  It  is  (like  many  of  the  allied  fatty  acids)  one  of  the  prodncts  of  tiie  oxi- 
dation of  oleic  acid  (q.v.)  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  likewise  yielded  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  castor  oil,  wax,  and  various  fats.  Its  most  cbaracteiMic  SttH  is  the  oenaothybte 
of  copper,  which  crystallizes  in  beautiful  green  needles 

(EVOTHE'BA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Onaffraeeai  {q.v.),  having  four 
petals  and  eight  stamens,  the  calyx -Hmb  4-cleft,  the  segments  reflexed;  the  capsule 
4-valved,  with  many  naked  seeds.  The  Evkning  Primbosb  ((E  bienrm),  a  native  of 
Virginia,  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  1614,  and  is  now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  thickets,  on  pandy 
grotmda,  etc.  It  is  a  bieoDial  plant,  sod  produces  in  the  first  year  elliptic  or  oborate 
obtuse  leaves,  and  in  the  second  year  a  stem  of  1^  ft.  high,  which  bears  at  its  summit 
numerous  yellow  flowers  in  a  leKfy  spike.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  in  the  evening. 
The  root  somewhat  resembles  a  carrot  in  shape,  but  is  short;  it  is  usually  red,  floby  and 
tender:  It  is  eaten  in  salads  or  in  soups,  and  as  a  boiled  vegetable.   Tlue  plant  is  often 
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cultlratad  for  the  sake  of  Its  lai^  yellow  flowen.  Several  other  species  of  (Snolkera, 
natlTes  of  Korth  Arnica,  are  occasionally  cultivated  In  our  gardens,  and  have  eatable 
and  pleasant  roots. 

OXBXVBO,  an  Island  t.  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a  Isn  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Swart-Elf  into  the  Heilmar  lake,  100  m.  w.  of  Stockholm.  Pop.  'd4, 
15,886.  The  town  still  reUins  many  memorials  of  its  earlier  prosperity,  when  it  waa  fre- 
quently the  residence  of  the  Swedish  rulers,  who  found  its  central  position  in  the  more 
fertile  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom  favorable  both  In  r^ard  to  safety  and  pleasant- 
ness of  site.  The  old  castle  was  buUt  by  Bei^  Jarl  In  the  18th  c,  and  was  in  after- 
times  frequently  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  national  diets.  Oerebro  has  manufactories  of 
machinery,  tobacco,  matches,  and  chemicals;  and  these  industrial  products,  together 
with  the  minerals  obtained  from  the  neighboring  silver,  copper,  and  iron  mines,  are  con- 
veyed to  Gothenborg  and  Stockholm  by  means  of  the  extensive  sjrstem  of  canals  which 
connects  the  lakes  of  the  interior  with  the  maritime  ports. 

0EB8TED,  Audbrb  SasdOe,  1778-1860  ;  b.  in  the  island  of  Langeland  belon^ng  to 
Denmark;  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  embraced  the  profession  of 
law  and  rose  to  emiuence  as  a  successful  practttloaer  and  as  editor  of  the  Jwidiikt 
Arehir  aud  other  legal  periodicals;  he  also  wrote  several  treatises  ,on  ttie  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  Hegel.  In  1825  he  was  intrusted  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  ordinances  of 
tlw  Danish  law,  and  in  1881  had  an  important  share  in  forming  Uie  provlodal  constitu- 
tions granted  by  Frederick  VI.  to  the  states.  For  several  years  he  was  high  commis- 
sioner, or  king's  representative,  at  the  assembly  of  the  slates,  and  from  1841  to  1848  was 
a  member  of  the  Danish  cabinet.  In  1858  be  a^in  entered  the  cabinet  as  prime  miutster 
of  Frederic  VII.,  aud  acted  as  minister  of  the  interior,  of  public  worship,  and  of  public 
instructioQ.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  considered  aa  favoring  constitutional  reform, 
but  he  soon  riiowed  himself  a  violent  reactionist.  Vublic  feeling  waa  voy  strong  and  a 
revolution  seemed  at  hand,  but  at  the  close  of  1854  the  king  dismissed  the  Oersted  cabi- 
net. The  point  on  which  the  contest  of  liberalism  and  prerogative  turned  was  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  grant  new  constitutions  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein  without  the  consent 
of  the  diet.  In  185S  Oersted  and  his  collea^es  in  the  cabinet  were  impeached  by  the 
diet;  the  trial  lasted  for  a  year  and  resulted  lu  an  acquittal  under  the  Denmark  law,  the 
vote  standinc^  eight  for  conviction  and  eight  for  acquittal.  An  autobiograj^hy  of  Oer- 
sted was  published  1851-57,  and  coutains  valuable  material  for  Danish  historians, 

OEBSTEB,  IIans  Christian,  one  or  the  most  dtstlogulshcd  scientific  discoverers  and 
physicists  of  modem  times,  waa  b.  in  1777  at  Rudkjbbing,  on  the  Danish  islaad  of 
Langeland,  where  his  father  practiced  aa  an  apothecary.  In  1794  he  entered  the  univer- 
Hty  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  took  Uis  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1709,  and  soon 
afterward  became  assistant  to  the  professor  of  medicine,  in  which  capacity  he  gave  lec- 
tures on  ehemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1806,  after  having  enjoyed  a  travelins 
scholarship  for  several  years,  and  visited  Holland,  tlie  greater  part  of  Germany,  and 
Paris,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  In  1813,  he  again  visited  Germany  and  France,  after  having  published 
a  manual  under  the  title  of  Videiukaben  our  Naturen'a  Almindelige  Lope,  and  Fonts 
Indledning  tii  den  Almindelige  Naturlare  (1811).  During  his  residence  at  Berlin,  he  wrote 
his  famous  essay  on  the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces),  in  which  he  first 
developed  the  ideas  on  which  were  based  bis  great  discovery  of  the  intimate  connection 
existing  between  magnetism  and  electricity  and  galvanism — a  treatise  which,  during  his 
residence  in  Paris,  he  translated  into  French,  in  conjuoction  with  Marcel  de  Serres.  In 
1819,  he  made  known  these  important  truths  in  a  Latin  essay,  entitled  Mnpenmenta  circa 
efflceiaam  GonjUetut  SHectritd  in  acum  Magnetieam,  which  he  addressed  to  all  the  scientific 
societies  and  the  leading  savans  of  Europe  and  America,  and  thus  made  good  his  claim 
to  be  re|[;arded  as  the  originator  of  the  new  science  of  electro-magnetism.  This  discovery 
which  ronned  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  Uie  history  of  modem  physical  science, 
obtained  for  Oersted  the  Copley  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  and  the  prin- 
cipal mathematical  prize  In  the  gift  of  the  Institute  of  Paris.  The  origfnal  and  leading 
idea  of  this  great  discovery  had  been  in  his  mind  since  1800,  when  the  discovery  of  the 
galvanic  battery  by  Volta  had  first  led  him  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  experiments  on  the 
production  of  galvanic  electricity.  The  enunciation  of  his  theory  of  electro-magnetism 
was  followed  by  many  important  experiments  iu  regard  to  the  compression  of  water,  and 
by  numerous  other  chemical  discoveries,  among  which  we  may  instance  his  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  metal  aluminium  in  alumina.  The  Influence  which  Oersted 
exerted  on  the  science  of  the  day  by  his  discoveries  was  recognized  by  the  learned  in 
eveiT  country,  and  honora  increased  upon  him  with  increadng  years.  He  was  corres- 
pandfng  member  of  the  French  institute,  perpetual  secretary  to  the  BotoI  Society  of  Sci- 
ences in  Copenhagen,  a  knight  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit,  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  of  the  Danish  Order  of  the  Dannebrog,  and  a  councilor  of  state.  Oersted's 
great  object  through  life  was  to  make  science  popular  among  all  classes.  In  furtherance 
of  which  he  wrote  numerous  worlu,  contributed  scientific  papers  to  the  newspapers  and 
magadnes  of  his  own  country  and  Germany,  and  in  addition  to  hts  regular  prelections 
in  ttie  university,  gave  courses  of  popular  sdenUflc  lectures  to  the  public,  including 
iadies.  Among  the  works  specially  written  to  promote  the  difCustonof  sdentlflc  knowl> 
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edge,  those  best  known  are  Aandm  i  Ifaturen  (Kop.  184fi},  and  iVofur-torvn't  Meehanuehs 
JiMl  (Eop.  1847),  both  of  which  have  been  traoslated  into  several  other  European  lan- 
guages. The  majority  of  bis  more  important  phjBical  and  cbemical  papers  are  con- 
taiiied  in  Foggeodorff^  AmuUen,  and  were,  writtea  by  him  in  German  or  French,  both 
of  wbidi  he  wrote  with  the  eame  facility  as  bis  owa  language.  At  the  close  ol  1850,  a 
national  Jubilee  was  held  in  honor  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  bis  connection  with  the 
nniTeraitv  of  Copenhagen — a  festival  which  he  did  not  long  survive,  as  bis  death  occur- 
red at  Copenhagen  Mar.  9,  1851.  A  public  funeral,  attended  hj  all  persons  distin- 
guished by  rank  or  learning  in  the  Danish  capital,  bore  testimony  to  the  respect  and 
esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  fellow-citizens,  among  whom  his  memoir  is 
cberished,  not  merely  as  one  of  the  greatest  sdentiflc  benefactors  of  his  times,  but  as  a 
man  who  contributed  largely,  by  his  eloquent  and  earnest  advocacy  of  Uberal  prindples, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  high  degree  of  constitutional  freedom  which  Denmark  now 
enjoys. 

OE'BBL,  an  island  of  Russia,  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  the  government  of  Livonia, 
and  lying  across  the  month  of  the  gulf  of  S^alnlat  ST*  ^fK  to  68^  14' n.,  long.  21"  40* 
to  23°  e.   The  a.w.  end  consists  of  a  comparauvely  narrow  peninsula.   A  narrow  strait 

separates  the  n.e.  end  from  the  island  of  Dago.  The  surface  Is  undulating,  broken  by 
low  bills,  marshy,  watered  by  niunerous  small  streams,  and  well  wooded.  The  cont  is 
generally  formed  by  high  cliffs.  The  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  the  neighboring  con- 
tinental districts.  The  roclu  are  generally  calcareous,  and  the  soil  is  in  many  places 
gravelly;  the  chief  crops  are:  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  pease.  The  rearing  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  and  fishing,  an,  however,  the  principal  occupatioDs  of  tlie  Inhabi- 
tants. The  seal-Osherles  are  of  some  importance.  Pop.  '02,  61,190,  mostly  T<utherui. 
The  only  town  is  Arensbure,  on  the  s.e.  coast,  with  a  pop.  3600.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Arensburg  are  of  German  descent,  as  are  the  nobles  and  clergy  of  the  island; 
but  the  peasantry  are  E^thonian.  The  islanders  of  Oesel  were  in  early  times  noted  as 
pirates.  The  Danish  Idng  Waldemar  conquered  the  island  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
centmy.  Alb^t  von  Buxhovden,  bishop  of  Leal  in  Livonia,  obtained  It  from  Denmark 
in  1227,  in  order  that  he  might  reduce  Its  inhabitants  to  subjection,  and  convert  them 
to  Christianity.  Being  partly  subdued  by  thh  Teutonic  knights,  it  remained  for  more 
than  900  years  under  its  bishops,  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  being  transferred  to  the  island. 
The  last  bishop  sold  it  to  Denmark  in  1559.  It  remained  a  Danish  province  till  \^&, 
when  it  was  given  up  to  Sweden,  and  in  1721  fell  Into  the  hands  of  Russia. 

(EBOra'AGITB  (Gr.  oio,  to  convey,  and  phagein,  to  eat),  or  Gullet,  a  membranous 
canal,  about  9  in.  in  length,  extending  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach,  and  thus  fonn- 
Ing  a  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  of  the  larynx,  descends  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction  along  the  front  of  the 
spine,  passes  throu^  an  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  enters  the  abdomen,  and 
terminates  in  the  airdiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  opposite  Uie  ninth  dorsal  verteiaa.  It 
has  three  coats — viz.,  an  external  or  muscular  coat  (consisting  of  two  strata  of  fibers  of 
coD^derable  thickness — an  external,  longitudinal,  and  an  internal,  drculari;  an  internal 
or  mucous  coat,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  squamous  epithelium;  and  sn 
intermediate  cellular  coat,  uniting  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats.  In  this  tissue  are  a 
large  number  of  oesopli^geal  glands,  which  open  upon  the  lurface  by  a  long  excretory 
duct,  and  are  most  numerous  nrand  the  cardiac  orifice,  where  they  form  a  oomfdeta 

e  fesophagus  is  Uabte  to  a  oonsideraMe  number  of  morbid  changes,  n<me  of  which 
are,  however,  of  very  common  occurrence. 

The  most  prominent  symtom  of  auophagitit,  or  inflammation  <^  the  cuophagta.  is  paia 
between  the  shoulders,  or  bcdiind  the  trachea  or  sternum,  augmented  in  deglutition, 
which  is  usually  more  or  less  difficult,  and  sometimef.  impossible.  The  affection  is 
regarded  as  a  very  rare  one,  unless  when  it  originates  from  the  direct  application  of 
irritating  or  very  hot  substances,  or  from  mechanical  violence — as,  for  instance,  from 
the  unsIuUful  application  of  the  stomach-pump  or  probang.  Dr.  Copland,  however,  la 
of  opinion  that  it  la  not  iinfrequent  in  children,  particularly  during  infancy,  and  observes 
that  "  when  the  milk  is  thrown  up  unchanged,  we  should  always  suspect  the  existence 
of  InflammaUon  of  the  oesophagus. "  The  ordinary  treatment  employed  in  infiammatoiy 
diseases  must  be  adopted ;  and  if  inability  to  swallow  exists,  nourishing  liquids,  such  as 
strong  beef-tea,  must  be  injected  into  the  lower  bowel. 

i^amhfff  ffie  mophagua — a  morbid  muscular  contraction  of  the  tube,  producing  more 
or  less  difficulty  of  swallowing — is  a  much  more  common  affection  than  inflammation. 
The  spasm  generally  comes  on  suddenly  during  a  meal.  Upon  an  attempt  to  swallow, 
the  food  is  arrested,  and  is  either  immediately  rejected  with  considerable  force,  or  is 
retained  fora  Ume,  andthen  brought  up  by  regurgitation;  the  former  happening  when  the 
ccmtraction  takes  place  in  the  upper  part  of  Uie  canal,  and  the  latter  when  it  ts  near  the  lower 
part.  In  some  cases,  solids  can  be  swallowed,  while  liquids  excite  spasm ;  while  in  other 
cases  tiie  opposite  is  observed ;  but  in  general  either  solids  or  hquids  suffice  to  excite  the 
contraction,  when  a  predisposition  to  it  exists.  The  predisposition  usually  consists  in 
an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  exists  in  hysteria,  bypochondriasiB,  and 
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generally  in  a  debilitatod  conditiou  of  tlie  body.  Aii  attack  may  couuiHt  of  a  single 
puvzysm,  lusting  only  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  be  more  or  leas  perelBtent  for  montha  or 
even  years.  Tbe  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the  gmanl  health, 
by  the  administration  of  tonics  and  anti-sposmodica,  by  attention  to  the  bowels  and  the 
Tarious  secretions,  by  exercise  In  the  open  air,  the  shower-bath,  a  nntritious  diet,  etc. ; 
and  by  the  avoidance  of  tbe  excessive  use  of  strong  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  not  to  swallow  anything  imperfectly  masticated  or  too  hot;  and  the  occa- 
sional passage  of  a  bougie  is  recommended.  Brodle  relates  a  case  that  ceaaed  spontane- 
ously on  the  removal  of  bleeding  piles.  Strychnia  is  deserving  of  a  trial  when  other 
means  fail;  and  if  the  affection  assume  a  decidedly  periodic  form,  quinia  will  usually 
prove  an  effectual  remedy. 

Paratjftit  of  the  cetophagus  is  pi-esent  in  certun  forms  of  or^nic  disease  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord  which  are  seldom  amenable  to  treatment,  and  is  often  a  very  important 
part  of  the  palsy  that  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  most  severe  aod  chronic  cases  oi  insan- 
ity. In  this  affection  there  ia  inability  to  swallow,  but  no  pain  or  other  symptom  of 
spasm;  and  a  bougie  may  be  passed  without  obstruction.  The  patient  mi&t  be  fed  by 
the  stomach-pump,  and  nutrient  injections  of  strong  beef-tea  should  be  thrown  into  the 
lower  bowel. 

Bsrmanent  or  organic  ttrieture  of  the  cmfStaow  may  arise  from  inflammatoiy 
thickening  and  Induration  of  its  coats,  or  from  scirrhous  and  other  formations,  situatra 
rither  in  the  walls  of  or  external  to  tbe  tube.  The  most  common  seat  of  this  affection  is 
at  its  upper  part.  The  symptoms  are  persistent  and  gradually  increasing  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  occasionally  aggravated  by  fits  of  spasm;  and  a  bougie,  when  passed, 
always  meets  with  resistance  at  the  same  spot.  When  tbe  contraction  is  due  to  inflam- 
matory thickening,  it  may  arise  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  or  from  swallowing 
boiling  or  corrosive  fluids;  and  it  is  said  that  it  has  been  induced  by  violent  retching  in 
■ea-aickness.  If  unrelieved,  the  disease  must  prove  fatal,  either  by  ulceration  of  the 
tube  around  the  seat  of  tbe  stricture,  or  by  sheer  starvation.  When  the  affection  origi- 
nates tn  iBflammation,  some  advantage  miiy  be  derived  from  a  mild  course  of  mercury, 
oocanonal  leeching,  and  narcutics;  and  especially  from  the  occasional  passage  of  a 
bougie,  of  a  ball-probaug  (an  ivory  ball  attached  to  a  piece  of  whalebone),  or  of  a  piece 
of  sponge  moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  it  is  dependent  upon 
malignant  disease,  and  the  tissues  have  become  softened  by  the  infiltration  of  the  mor- 
bid deposit,  Uie  bougie  must  be  directed  with  the  greatest  care  through  the  stricture,  as 
a  false  passage  maybe  ea^y  nude  into  important  adjacent  cavities. 

Fari^  bodiet  not  very  uufrequently  pass  Into  the  oesophagus,  and  become  impacted 
there,  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  choking  and  fits  of  suffocative  cou^h,  especially  when 
they  are  seated  in  its  upper  part.  They  may  not  only  cause  immediate  death  by  excit- 
ing spasm  of  the  glottis,  but  if  allowed  to  remajn,  may  excite  ulceration  of  the  parts, 
uid  thus  cause  death  by  exhaustion.  If  the  body  is  small  and  shut)  (a  fish-bone,  for 
example),  it  may  often  lid  got  rid  of  by  making  the  patient  swallow  a  large  mouthful  of 
braid;  if  it  is  large  and  soft  (such  as  too  large  a  mouthful  of  meat),  it  may  generally  be 
piulied  down  into  tbe  stomach  with  the  protMuig;  while  large  hard  bodies  (such  as  pieces 
of  bone)  should  be  brought  up  either  by  the  action  of  an  emetic,  or  by  long  curved  for- 
ceps. If  t^  offending  body  can  neither  be  brought  up  nor  pushed  down,  it  must  be 
extracted  by  the  operation  of  anophagotomjf—aa  operation  whlcn  can  only  be  performed 
when  the  impacted  body  Is  not  very  low  down,  and  which  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in 
these  pages. 

(E'BTBIDS,  a  family  of  dipterous  Insects,  having  a  mere  rudimentary  proboscis  or 
none,  the  palpi  also  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  mouth  reduced  to  three  tubercles ;  the 
antennn  short  and  inclosed  in  a  cavity  in  tbe  forepart  of  the  head ;  the  abdomen  large. 
They  are  generally  very  hairy,  the  hair  often  colored  in  rings.  They  resemble  flesh-flies 
in  their  general  appearance,  and  are  neiirly  allied  to  mutddce.  The  perfect  insect  is  very 
short-lived.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs  on  different  species  of  herbivorous  mam- 
malia, each  Insect  being  limited  to  a  particular  kind  of  quadruped,  and  selecting  for*  its 
^MTS  a  situation  on  the  animal  suitable  to  tbe  habits  of  the  larva,  which  are  difnrcot  in 
different  species,  although  the  larvss  of  all  the  species  are  parasites  of  herbivorous  quad- 
rupeds. The  characters  and  habits  of  some  of  the  most  notable  species  are  described  in 
the  article  Bor.  Animals  seem  generally  to  have  a  strong  Instinctive  dread  of  the 
<BBtridsB  which  infest  them. 

OETIHOEB,  Chbibtofh  Fribdrich,  1702-83  ;  b.  Gflppineen.  in  Wnrtemberg;  stud- 
ied at  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  met  those  who  styled  themselves  the  inspired, 
and  devoted  himsMf  to  the  mystical  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  After  flniahing 
his  course  at  the  university  he  became  intimate  with  Bengel,  with  whom  he  corr»- 
sponded  and  whom  he  frequenUv  visited.  His  aim  was  to  infuse  more  of  the  biblical 
element  into  the  philosophy  of  Wolf,  and  to  ''  ascertain  therdn  the  final  principles  and 
highest  unity  of  all  thought."  He  read  carefully  the  diurch  fathers,  especially  Augus- 
tine, and  studied  the  Rabbins  and  their  cabalistic  speculations.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Francke,  Spangenberg,  and  Zinzendorf.  After  traveling  extensively  he  returned 
to  TDbingen,  where,  having  served  as  tutor  and  aided  Zinzendorf  in  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  was  appohited  reader  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Halle.  This 
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post  be  resigsed,  and  went  to  Holland  to  confer  with  its  eminent  theoloKians.  Betnra. 

to  WQitemberg  he  was  appointed  in  1788  pastor  at  HiiscliaiL  HaTing  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Pietists,  "with  whom  bis  purity  of  Ufe,  earnestness  of  manner,  extenave 
theological  acquirements,  and,  perhaps,  his  mysticism  of  style,  all  combined  to  give  him 
great  influence,"  he  beciune  their  leader  in  that  part  of  O^many.  About  this  time  he 
became  an  earnest  student  of  the  writings  of  the  mystic  BiUime,  and  also  an  ardent  dis- 
ciple of  Emanuel  Swedenboi^,  some  of  whose  writmgs  he  translated  into  German.  Ht 
attempted  to  arrange  a  system  of  theologv  on  the  mystical  Inteipretation  of  Scripture. 
In  1765  he  published  a  treaUse  entitled  JSartMff  and  Heax>erdp  I^iiUato^y,  which,  with 
Us  tranfilatlon  of  the  works  of  Bwedenborg,  brou^t  upon  him  the  reprehenuoD  of  bis 
ecclesiastical  superiora.  Yet  he  was  protected  by  Uie  duke  of  WOrtemberg,  and  was 
nominated  to  the  superintendence  of  the  churches  in  the  district  of  Weinsberg,  after- 
wwii  in  that  of  Herrenbew,  and  subsequentlv  appointed  prelate  at  Murhard,  wnere  he 
continued  till  his  death.  He  was  held  in  hi^  regard  as  a  philosopher  and  theolo^n 
by  those  'v^bo  adopted  his  views.  He  wrote  several  philosophical  and  cabalistic  works, 
and  spent  much  tune  in  studying  the  art  of  tranamuting  metals.  His  autobiography  was 
published  at  Btutteart  in  1845,  and  a  complete  editifm  cA  his  vorks  was  aulecled  and 
edited  in  1853  by  Ehmann,  who  published  hts  life  and  letters.  The  works  of  Oetingw 
amount  to  about  seventy,  the  best  of  which  is  Thedlofpa  e»  Idea  VUcb  ZMim&i. 

WAUMK,  JoHS.  b.  Ky.,  1791 ;  served  in  the  war  of  1818  under  Gen.  Harrison, 
being  wounded  at  Tippecanoe ;  was  a  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  acquired 
vast  wealthy  and  contributed  more  than  a  million  dollars  to  charitable  and  other  institu- 
tions, among  which  is  the  O'lUlon  polytechnic  Institution,  which  he  endowed  to  tlie 
amount  of  $100,000.   He  d.  In  ises. 

O'VABSELL,  Michael  Joseph,  d.d.,  b.  Irelacd,  1632;  stndiedat  AH  Hallows,  Dublin, 
and  St.  Sttlplce,  France,  and  was  ordained  a  Bom.  Cath.  priest,  1856.  He  came  to  the 
United  States;  was  a  missionary  for  18  years;  was  stationed  at  St.  Peter's  churdi,  Kew 
Yorlt,  1668-81;  and  was  consecrated  the  first  bp.  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1881.  Hed.inl8M. 

0F7A*8  STXE,  a  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity,  an  entrenchment  extending  along  the 
whole  border  of  Bngland  and  Wales,  from  the  n.  coast  of  Flintshire,  on  the  estuaty  of 
the  Dee,  through  the  counties  of  Denbigh,  Montgomery,  Salop,  Radac»r,  and  Hereford, 
into  Gloucestershire,  where  its  soutliern  termination  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  in 
the  grounds  of  Sedbury  park,  which  overlook  the  estuaryof  the  Severn.  In  some  [daces 
it  is  nearly  obliterated  by  cultivation;  in  others  it  is  of  considerable  height,  althov^  its 
appearance  nowhere  indicates  that  it  can  ever  have  t>een  of  much  value  as  a  rampart 
It  Is  therefore  generally  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  intended  as  a  line  of  demarcation. 
Nearly  parallel  with  it,  but  at  a  distance  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  8  m.,  on 
the  eastern  or  English  side  of  it,  is  WatP$  dyke,  a  similar  relic  of  antiquity,  whicli,  how- 
ever, seems  never  to  have  been  so  great  a  work,  and  Is  now  in  many  places  much  oblit- 
erated. It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  space  between  tiiem'was  neutral  ground  where 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh  met  for  trading  or  other  purposes.  The  principal  dyke  is 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Ofla,  king  of  Mercla,  who  reigned  in  the  8th  c. ;  but  this  Is  mat- 
ter of  tradition,  and  not  of  hlstray. 

(KFFEVBAOH,  a  manufacturing  t  of  Hesse-Dannstadt,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  m» 
Main,  within  the  domains  of  the  princes  of  Isenburg-Birstein,  4  m.  s.e.  of  Frankfurt. 
Pop.  '95,  40,310.  Offenbach  is  pleasantly  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Main,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  pro- 
vince. Among  the  industrial  products,  its  leather  has  acquired  a  pre-eminent  character 
for  excellence;  and  next  to  these  stand  its  harness,  articles  of  jewelry,  gold  and  silver 
goods,  carpets,  and  silk  and  woolen  fabrics.  It  has  also  good  manufactories  of  wax- 
cloth, papler-machj  snuff-boxes,  tfn-lackered  wares,  aniline  dyes,  perfumes,  chemicals, 
wax-candles,  machinery,  type,  shoes,  and  liats.  Offenbach  has  several  churches,  and  a 
Jewish  synagogue.  The  palace  is  the  winter  residence  of  the  leenbuiv-Blrstein  family, 
to  whom  the  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  also  belongs.  Baiiways  to  Frankfurt  and  Saxony 
facilitate  intercommunication,  and  tend  materially  towards  the  maintenance  of  its 
active  trade. 

OFPEHBACH,  Jacques,  a  composer  of  dramatic  music,  who  gained  high  popularity 
over  the  continent;  of  German  birth,  but  a  naturalized  FrencbSum.  He  was  bom  in 
1819,  becune(A</'<forcA«strvin  theThe'fttre  Francis  In  Paris  in  1847,  and  In  1855  manager 
of  the  Th(?atre  des  Bouffes  Parisiens.  O.  was  composer  of  a  vast  number  of  light  lively 
operettas,  Le  Jfajiage  aux  Lanternes ;  La  Filh  cP  Elesondo,  etc,  perfect  as  musical  trifles; 
but  the  productions  by  which  he  Is  best  known  are  a  series  of  houfmneriea  musia^  or 
burlesque  operas,  \nc\u6ing  Orpkde  aux  £n/ers ;  La  Belle  H  dine;  La  BarheBleut;  LaOra»de 
Dachetse ;  Qeneviioe  de  Brabaiit,  and  Sat  CarotU,  composed  with  the  rather  questioni^e 
aim  of  parodying  music  of  a  more  serious  description.  Madame  Favart  became  almost  as 
popular  In  England  as  in  France.   He  d.  1880. 

0F7EHSE8  Against  Belioion,  Pcblic  Pbace,  etc.   See  Belioion,  Peace,  etc 

0F7EB  AJTD  AOCEPTANCE  is  one  mode  of  entering  into  a  contract  of  sale.  At  an 
auction  the  highest  offer  is  generally  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  when  acceiAed, 
the  contract  is  completed.  An  offer  is  often  made  by  letter  from  one  merchant  to 
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mother  to  Iniy  or  aell  goods.  In  such  a  case,  Ae  party  ofFeriDg  is  bound  to  wait  until 
be  gets  an  answer  by  return  of  post  or  mMsenger;  i<h-  until  then  the  oifer  is  supposed  to 

be  continuously  made.  But  if  A  offer  to  B  personally  to  sell,  and  B  ask  time  to  con> 
sider  for  a  day,  or  any  given  time,  A  is  not  bound  to  wait  a  siugle  moment,  according 
to  English  law,  aud  may  withdraw  at  any  time  from  the  offer,  because  be  had  no  legu 
coDsideration  for  waiting;  whereas,  in  Scotland,  in  the  same  circumBtances,  A  would  oe 
bound  to  wait  the  time  agreed  upon. 

OTFESDro.  Under  the  head  FmsT-FRmrs  (q.v.)  have  been  described  the  various 
offerings  prescribed  in  the  Jewish  law.  We  shan  have  occasion  to  consider,  under  the 
bead  of  Sacrificb  (q.T.),  some  further  questions  connected  with  the  subject  of  offerings 
in  public  worship.  In  the  Christian  community  there  appears  to  have  existed,  from  t£e 
eariieM  timea^  a  practice  oi  maklnc  voluntaiy  offeriogs,  for  purposes  not  directly  con- 
nected with  public  worship.  See  Offebtobt. 

OFTEBTO&T  (Lat.  offertorium,  from  er^tro,  I  offer)  is  the  name  given  to  Oiat  portion 
of  the  public  liturgy  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church  with  which  the  eocharistic  service, 
strictly  so  called,  commences.  In  the  Roman  liturgy  it  consists  of  one  or  two  Terses 
from  some  book  of  Scripture,  generally  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  sometimes  also 
from  tiie  epistles.  In  the  Ambrosian  hturgy  it  consists  of  a  prayer,  similar  in  form  to 
the  eoUeet  or  tecrei  of  the  mass;  and  in  both,  this  recital  is  followed  by  the  preparatory 
offering  up  of  the  bread  and  wine,  accompanied  by  certidn  ceremonies  and  forms  of 


This  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  public  service  became,  from  a  very  earlv 
period,  the  occasion  of  a  voluntary  offering,  on  the  part  of  the  faithful;  orig^iuUy,  ft 
would  seem,  of  the  bread  and  wine  designea  for  the  eucharistic  celebration  and  for  the 
communion  of  the  priest  and  the  congregation,  sometimes  even  including  the  absent 
members,  and  also  for  the  agape,  or  common  sacred  feast,  which  accompanied  it.  That 
portion  of  the  offerings  which  remained  in  excess  of  what  was  requisite  for  thesepur- 
poses  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  support  of  the  clergy.  These 
offerings  were  ordinarily  made  by  the  faithful  in  person,  and  were  laid  upon  the  altar; 
and  the  Ambrodan  rite  still  preserves  this  usage  in  a  ceremonial  which  mt^  be  witnessed 
in  the  cathedr^  of  IDlan.  By  degrees,  other  gifts  were  superadded  to  those  of  bread 
and  win&— as  of  com,  oil,  wax,  honey,  ^;gs,  batter,  fruits,  lambs,  fowl,  and  other 
animals;  and  eventually  of  equivalents  in  money  or  other  objects  of  value.  The  last- 
named  class  of  offerings,  however,  was  not  so  commonly  made  upon  the  altar  and  dur- 
ing  the  public  liturgy,  as  In  the  form  of  free  gifts  presented  on  the  occasion  of  other 
mfnistenal  services,  as  of  baptism,  marriages,  funerals,  etc. ;  and  from  this  has  arisen 
the  practice  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  mass-offering,  or  AoTtorarium,  which  Is 
given  to  a  priest  with  the  understanding  that  he  shall  offer  the  mass  for  the  intention 
Whence  the  honorarium  itself  is  often  called  an  "  intention")  of  the  offerent.  In  some 
places,  however,  and  among  them  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  offerings  "in  kind"  are  still 
In  use,  not  indeed  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  offertory,  but  in  the  shape  of  contributions 
of  com,  hay,  eta,  at  stated  seasons,  for  the  use  of  the  parochial  clergy.  At  weddings 
also,  and  in  some  places  at  funerals,  offering::  in  money  are  made  by  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  neww  married  or  of  the  dece^ed.  In  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church 
allusion  is  made  to  Uie  practice  of  oblations,  and  some  of  the  recent  controversies  have 
turned  upon  the  revival  of  the  "offertory,"  which  has  found  some  advocates. 

07FI0E,  in  law,  may  be  ministerial  or  judicial,  and  is  in  law  the  right  md  duty  of 
one  or  more  persons  to  discharge  the  functumsof  some  position  of  trust  or  honor,  and  to 
receive  the  emoluments  appertaining  thereto.  An  office  Is  ministerial  when  its  exercise 
depends  on  the  command  or  direction  of  others;  judicial,  when  the  officer  is  called  upon 
to  employ  his  own  discretion.  An  example  of  the  first  is  a  sheriff,  of  the  second  a  judge 
of  a  court  of  law.  The  two  are  sometimes  united  in  one.  The  office  is  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  may  be  abolished  by  legislation,  unless  such  action  be  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  constitution ;  and  cannot  be  the  subject  of  sale  or  devise,  though  in 
England  certain  ministerial  offices  are  rerarded  as  the  property  of  the  incumbent  and 
nay  descend  in  the  family.  When  the  office  is  in  its  nature  judicial,  the  duties  cannot 
be  performed  by  deputy,  as  the  personal  skill  or  judgment  of  the  officer  are  the  reasons 
for  nis  holding  the  office.  With  ministerial  oflUces  the  reverse  Is  the  case.  Thus  a  sheriff 
or  other  court  officer  may  appoint  deputies,  and  their  acts  are  good  in  law ;  while  the 
appointing  officer  remains  responsible  for  Buch  acts.  Statutes  in  most  of  the  states  pro- 
vide that  offices  shall  not  be  sold,  and  sucb  a  sale  would  be  void  anywhere  aa  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  common  law.  So  any  agreement  between  the  officer  and  one  who  by 
infiuence  procures  bis  appointment,  to  divide  the  compensation  received,  would  be 
altogether  void.  It  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  no  term  of  office  should  be 
created  so  as  to  begin  at  a  certain  time  in  the  future,  nor  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  but 
should  be  held  for  life  or  during  good  behavior.  This  was  to  prevent  the  holding  of 
office  after  competency  to  perform  the  duties  had  ceased,  and  to  render  it  Impos^ble 
that  the  office  should  survive  the  officer.  It  is  common  in  this  country  to  limit  the 
term  to  the  life  of  the  incumbent  and  to  the  attaining  of  a  certain  age,  as  70  years.  Two 
offl(»s  cannot  be  held  by  the  same  person  where  one  is  in  the  nature  of  its  duties  incon- 
sistoit  with  the  other.   This  inconsistency  may  be  patent  from  the  nature  of  the  <^ces 


prayer. 
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or  It  may  be  declared  to  exist  by  act  of  legislation.  Where  an  oflSce  is  filled  in  common 
by  sereral  persoiiB,  it  has  been  held  that  If  the  office  is  of  a  public  character  all  the 
officers  must  meet  for  consultation,  but  that  a  majority  may  act,  vhUe  if  the  office  ie 
priTate,  all  must  concur;  but  this  is  often  governed  by  statute,  and  a  decision  by  a. 
majority,  or  even  a  luajonty  of  those  present  at  any  meeting,  made  binding.  Members 
of  state  or  national  legislature  are  not  usually  termed  officers,  the  word  being  confined  in 
UBSge  to  those  haTing  executive  or  judicial  authority.  A  da  facto  officer  is  one  who  is  ic 
p(^i»Bion  of  the  aathoiity  and  emoluments  of  an  office  without  a  good  title  thereto,  while 
a  dejure  officer  la  one  who  has  the  legal  ri^bt  but  not  neceasailly  actual  possessioa.  It  lii 
evident  that  it  would  make  much  confusion  and  cause  great  injustice  if  all  offldal  acts 
of  a  (£e  facto  officer  were  to  be  considered  as  of  no  effect.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  judge 
who  was  wrongfully  on  the  bench,  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  if  alt  judgpaents  given 
by  him,  and  all  criminal  convictions  of  his  court,  should  be  set  aside.  But  if  suit  be 
brought  by  a  (2e  ficto  officer  in  his  public  capacity,  be  may  be  <tebarred  from  recoveiy 
on  the  ground  of  defect  In  ^tle.  and  the  de  jure  officer  may  test  the  question  of  tide 
bringing  a  writ  of  quo  warranto. 

Pubuc  officers  are  appointed  in  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, by  the  president  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  witb  the  exception 
that  to  congress  is  given  the  power  to  vest  In  the  president  alone,  or  in  the  heads  oi 
departments  or  courts  of  law,  the  appointment  of  "  inferior  officers."  Ambassadors, 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  supreme  court  judges  are  specified  as  not  belon^g  to 
this  "  ID  ferior"  class,  but  beyond  that  the  distinction  is  not  clearly  defined.  In  the 
various  states  the  appointment  of  public  officers  is  regulated  by  statutes,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  supreme  court  Judges  election  is  common.  The  appointee  in  most  cases  is 
required  to  take  an  oath  to  perform  faithfully  the  duties  of  the  office.  A  bond  is  ottea 
required  where  the  officer  has  charge  of  financial  interests  or  his  duties  affect  property 
rights.  Where  he  performs  official  acts  before  ^ving  bond  or  taking  oath,  sadk  acts 
will  be  valid  unless  he  has  been  specially  prohibited  by  statute  or  constitution  from 
holding  the  office  before  the  bond  was  filed  or  the  oath  administered.  Compensation  of 
officers  may  be  fixed  by  law  or  may  be  obtained  from  fees.  It  is  provided  in  the  Unit^l 
States  statutes  that  no  officer  of  the  government  who  holds  an  office  with  a  aalaiy  of 
$3,500  or  more  shall  receive  extra  compensation  for  performing  the  duties  of  any  other 
office  unless  expressly  authorized  by  law.  Where  an  officer  has  been  removed  his  salary 
will  continue  until  proper  notice  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor  has  been  given 
him.  Compensation  does  not  begin  until  an  officer  is  liable  to  duty.  The  law  will  pre 
Bume  that  a  public  officer  is  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  duty  until  the  reverse  has 
been  shown.  Where  discretionary  power  is  given,  the  officer  is  made  the  exclusive 
Judge  of  the  facts.  The  officer  is  liable  for  wrongful  acts  both  to  the  injured  party  and 
to  the  state.  In  the  first  cast  remedy  is  by  action,  in  the  second  by  indictment  or 
impeachment.  The  order  of  a  superior  is  no  bar  to  an  action  arUing  from  an  unlawful 
act  of  the  inferior,  nor  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  ground  for  holding  the 
head  officer  responsible.  Contracts  made  by  public  officers  are  governed  by  the  general 
law  of  agency  and  ttiey  cannot  bind  the  government  beyond  the  extent  of  their  legal 
authority.  If  an  appropriation  is  exceeded,  the  officer  is  liable.  A  court  officer 
cannot  be  held  if  acting  under  the  proper  order  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction.- 
but  may  be  where  there  is  no  jurisdiction  If  a  sheriff  seize  property  which  is  by  law 
exempt,  he  Is  personally  responsive.  Fraud  and  embezzlement  are  made  criminal 
offenses  by  statute.  Forfeiture  of  office  will  follow  such  offenses,  the  proceeding  being 
by  informaUon  or  quo  warranto.  The  method  of  removing  a  public  officer  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  power  belongs  to  the 
president  alone  or  whether  he  must  receive  he  consent  of  the  senate.  Such  "  inferior" 
officers  as  may  be  appointed  by  congress  may  also  be  removed  by  proper  legislation.  It 
is  said  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  other  officers,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  right 
to  nominate  and  the  power  of  appointment,  and  that  therefore  the  consent  of  the  senate 
must  be  obtained  in  removing  any  officers  in  whose  appointment  it  had  a  share.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  Is  urged  that  removal  is  an  executive  act,  that  the  power  of  nominating 
implies  the  power  to  remove,  and  that  the  public  Interest  demands  that  the  president 
should  have  power  to  dismiss  an  hicompetent  or  dishonest  official  without  the  delay 
which  would  be  entailed  by  awaiting  the  action  of  the  senate.  The  question  has  several 
times  come  before  congress,  and  the  power  of  the  president  to  act  alone  was  sustained  bv 
a  very  close  vote.  In  the  contest  of  authority  between  president  Andrew  Johnson  an^ 
congress  the  discussion  on  this  point  was  very  bitter.  By  statutes  of  1867  and  1869  it 
was  provided  that  a  civil  officer  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  shall 
hold  his  place  until  removed  by  tlie  same  authority,  but  that  during  a  recess  of  the 
senate  the  president  may  suspend  such  officer  and  appoint  another  to  fill  ^e  duties  of 
the  position.  The  president  is  to  make  a  nomination  within  80  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  next  session  of  the  senate;  and  in  case  the  senaU-  directly  refuse  to  confirm,  he 
may  nominate  another  person.  These  statutes  are  known  as  the  tenure-of-offlce  acts. 
State  officers  may  in  many  cases  be  removed  by  the  governor;  the  subject  is  governed 
by  statutory  enactments,  which  vary  greatly  in  the  different  states.  Elective  offices  can 
not  be  vacated  by  an  executive  officer  without  showing  cause,  such  bs  malfeasance  or 
mnbezzlemunt.  A  term  of  office  may  be  extended  or  reduced  by  action  of  the  le^^atuie 
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uttlw  It  be  prescribed  by  conBtitutional  provipion  or  be  elective  In  its  nature.  Offlcem 
of  the  United  States  courts  hold  during  good  behavior,  but  those  of  the  territorial  courts 
do  not  fall  wUhln  the  clause  of  the  constitution  already  referred  to,  and  depend  upon 
the  action  of  congress  for  the  limitatioa  of  thdr  tenna  If  neither  state  nor  naQonal 
con^ution  prescribe  the  length  of  a  term,  the  subject  is  under  le^lative  control,  and 
may  be  extended  or  shortened,  or  the  office  aUogetiier  abolished. 

OTFIOE,  The  DmNB  (Lat.  offidum,  duty),  is  the  name  popularly  given  to  tlie  ranon* 
icfti  hours  (q.v.)  prescribed  to  be  read  each  day  by  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  flab> 
deacons  in  uu  Boman  Cathdllc  church.  Under  the  head  Breviabt  will  be  found  a 
general  description  of  the  contents  and  the  arrangement  of  that  great  service-book.  The 
special  portions  asedgned  for  any  particulnr  day  constitute  what  is  called  the  divine  office 
for  that  day;  and  each  person  who  is  bound  in  virtue  of  his  order  to  recite  the  breviary, 
is  obliged,  under  pidn  of  sin,  to  read,  not  merely  with  the  eye,  but  with  distinct, 
although  it  may  be  silent,  articulation,  each  and  all  these  portions.  The  adjiutment  of 
the  portions  of  the  office  of  each  day,  the  combination  of  the  "  ordinary"  portUms -which 
are  read  every  day  in  common,  with  the  parts  "proper"  for  each  particular  day,  is  a 
matter  of  condderable  difficult,  and  is  regulated  by  a  onnphoated  system  of  rubrics 
(q.v.). 

OfTICE  OOFY  is  a  copy  made  of  a  document  by  some  officer  of  a  court  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  documant  is;  and  In  s«ieTBl  audi  copies  are  receivable  in  evidence,  without  fur- 
ther proof,  intfiesame  coi^  out  not  in  other  courts  ensept  some  statute  makea  them 
eridence. 

OmCE  rOTJin).   See  Inquest  of  Offiok. 

OmOE,  HOLT,  CoNOBBGATioN  OF  THE.  In  the  article  Inqulrftion  (q.v.)  it  has  been 
explained  that  that  tribunal  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  holy  office.  That  title, 
however,  property  belongs  to  the  "  congrcoaUon"  at  Rome,  to  which  the  direction  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquiution  at  Borne  is  subject.  This  congrention  was  established  by 
Pftul  in.  in  1548,  and  its  organization  was  completed  by  Slitus  v.  It  consists  of  twelve 
cardinals,  a  commissary,  consulters,  and  qualiners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  re- 
port on  each  case  for  tne  information  of  the  cardinals.  In  the  most  solemn  sessions  of 
the  holy  office  the  pope  himself  presides  in  person.  The  holy  office  decides  questions  o( 
heresy,  inquires  into  crimes  against  faith,  and  judges  ecderiutical  offenses,  especially  In 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  papal  court  the 
action  of  the  holy  office  is  much  restricted, 

Omoxss,  MiLiTAKT  AND  Naval.  Military  officers  are  combatant  and  non-com- 
batant, the  latter  term  including  paymasters,  medical  officers,  commissariat,  and  other 
civil  officers.  The  great  divisions  of  rank  are  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  Commissioned  officers  receive  their  commlsrion  from  the  President  after  being 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  upon  ^Hissing  the  required  examinations.  (See  Pbouo- 
Tion.)  The  non-commisdoned  officers  are  enlisted  men,  and  are  sergeants,  corporals, 
etc.  Divided  by  their  duties,  they  are  staff  officers,  such  as  ordnance,  engineers,  medical 
officers,  etc.  (see  Staff),  or  regimental  officers  (see  IteanraNT) ;  divided  Irv-  rank,  gen- 
eral officers  (q.v.),  field  officers  (q.v.),  and  troop,  battery,  or  comi>any  officers,  which 
includes  captains,  first  and  second  lieutenants. 

Officbbb,  Naval,  are  commissioned,  warrant,  and  petty  officers.  Commiasloned 
officers  are  admiral,  rear-admirals,  commodores,  captsdns,  commanders,  lieutenant- 
commanders,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  and  naval  cadets,  who  are  commiBsioned  Uie  same 
way  as  the  army  afflcers,  and  the  staff  corps,  medical,  pay,  enrineer,  naval  coDstructors, 
civil  ensliieerB,  chaplains,  and  professors  of  mathemancs.  The  warrant  officers  are 
boatswauu,  gunners,  carpenters,  and  sailmakera.   Petty  officers  are  enlisted  men. 

ORIOUX  AflBZOVKE',  in  English  law.  Is  an  offler  of  the  bankruptcy  court.  In  whom 
a  bankrupt's  estate  vests  the  moment  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  is  made.  He  Is  the 
manager  of  the  proi>erty,  and  can  sell  the  estate  under  the  directions  of  the  court  In 
urgent  cases,  such  as  where  the  goods  are  perishable;  but,  in  general,  he  is  assisted  in  the 
management  by  the  creditor's  a^gnees,  who  are  selected  from  the  body  of  creditors  by 
the  other  creditors'  votes.  The  official  assignee  is  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  being 
selected  from  the  body  of  merchants,  brokers,  or  accountants.  He  is  bound  to  find 
security  to  the  extent  of  £6,000.  *  He  is  prohibited  from  carrying  on  trade  on  his  own 
aocount.    The  salary  is  £1000. 

OFTXODTAL  PLAHTB  (Lat.  oMctTia,  a  shop)  are  those  medicinal  plants  which  have 
place  in  the  pharmacopcsias  of  diffeient  countries,  and  which  are  therefore  sold — or  some 
of  their  products  or  preparations  of  them — by  apothecaries  and  druggists.   The  medici- 
nal plants  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent  are  all  officinal,  but  many  are  also  oSki- 
nal  which  are  not  cultivated.   See  Mkdicinal  Plants. 

OmiT,  or  Set-Off,  the  splay  or  sloping  part  of  a  wall,  etc. ,  joining  parallel  surface* 
when  the  ixpoer  face  recedes  m>m  the  lower.  This  frequently  occurs  on  buttresses.  The 
offset  1b  nsoally  protected  with  dressed  stones,  having  a  projection  or  drip  on  thelowei 
edge  to  prevent  the  rain  from  running  down  the  wall. 
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OmSTfl,  a  term  used  by  eardeDers  to  derignate  the  young  bulbs  which,  springiog 
from  the  axils  of  the  Bcales  of  a  bulb  (q.T.)>  £row  beside  it,  exhausting  its  strength,  but 
which  serve  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  A  crop  of  shallots,  or  of  potato  onions, 
consists  entirely  of  the  onsets  of  the  bulbs  planted  in  spring;  although  the  term  is  not 
cxunmonly  usea  except  as  to  bulbous-rooted  plants,  prized  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

OFTaBTS,   Let  AEF  B  D  C  be  a  field  with  very  irregular  sides;  take  the 

points  A,  O,  H.  C  at  or  as  near  the  comers  as  conTcnient,  the  object  being  to  inclose 
as  much  of  the  field  aa  possible  within  the  quadrilateral  AOMC;  and  for  this  pur- 
iMse,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  include  a  comer  (as  8RQ)  which 
h  outside  the  field.  The  area  AOCD  is  found  by  means  of  the  diagonal  AM.  uid  the  per- 
pendiculan  on  it  from  C  and  O.  The  area  A£FG  BL  is  found  by  dividing  it  into  tri- 
angles and  trapezoids  by  means  of  perpendicu- 
lars (to  which  the  term  offa^  was  originally 
applied,  though  it  now  denotes  tbe  irrcgulai 
area  before  mentioned)  from  the  corners  £,  O, 
H,  etc.  (see  TRUireLB  and  Trafbzoid).  awl 
addinc  twether  the  areas  of  the  Beparate  fl^ 
ures  AEF,  FGg,  OH^A.  eta  iKmilwly  tte 
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areas  oi  OLN. . .  .D  and  MDUW  are  found. 
To  the  sum  of  these  must  be  added  the  areas 
of  the  triangles  ATB,  QPC,  dimini^ed  by  tbe 
area  of  8RQ,  and  tbe  result  is  the  whole  ares 
^*  L  of  the  field.   If  the  offset  have  no  disttota 

comers  as  (fi^  2)  ABLMN  OK.  then  tbe 

base  AK  Is  divided  into  equal  parts  by  perpendiculars  £BU,  Mm,  Nn,  etc.,  and  tbe  area 
of  the  offset  is  found  approximately  as  follows:  the  whole  offset  =  ABL^  -{•  lUAm  4- 
MmNn  +  etc.  -{-TpOK  =  Ai  X  t(AB  +  LO-J-  An  X  i(Ii+  Mm)  +  nin  X  i(M»i-j- 
Nn>+  ....  +pK  X  i  (pP+  OB^  =  ^nce  the  divisions  of  tbe  base  are  equal)  AIX  4 

■(  AB-f-3U+ 2Mm+2Nn +....+ 3pP  + OK  y  =  KiX  -j  +  Lf  +  Mm 

-|-  Nn  -}-•■•■+  }-  •  i'O.t  the  area  of  an  oSmt  is  fouud  approximately  by  adding  tbe 
intermediate  perpondiculus  to  the  semi-sum  of  the  first  and  last  and  multiplying  tlie  sum 
total  by  Uie  length  of  a  dividon  of  ibe  base,  tbe  divisions  being  equal;  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  perpendiculars,  tbe  nearer  the  result  is  to  the  true  area. 

.  00,  an  Amoriti^  king  of  Bastian.  He  reigned  ever  60  cities,  of  which  the  chief 
were  Ashtaroth  and  Edrd,  at  tbe  time  of  the  entrance  of  tiie  Israelites  into  Canaan,  b.c. 
1018.  He  land  his  pec^le  were  defteted  and  destroyed  at  Edrd  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  Sihon,  his  friend  and  ally.  His  walled  cities  were  taken,  and  bis  kingdom, 
with  its  cwital,  transferred  to  the  tribes  east  of  Uie  Jordan.  He  was  one  of  the  hst  of 
the  race  of  jthe  giants,  and  Scripture  records  the  size  of  his  iron  bedstead  preserved  in 
"  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  which  was  about  15  ft.  long  and  6  broad. 

OODEV,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Weber  co.,  Utah;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ogden  and 
Weber  rivers,  and  on  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  the  Utah  Central  railroads;  37  miles  n.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  contains  tbe  State 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  tbe  State  school  for  the  blind,  the  State  industrial  school. 
Sacred  Heart  academy,  Weber  Stake  academy  (Mormon),  city  and  Union  Pacific  railroad 
hospitals,  public  library,  Lester  and  Liberty  parks,  several  national  and  private  banks, 
and  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants.  Among  the  local  attractions  is  Wdio- 
caDon,  where  a  92,000,000  electric  power  plant  has  been  installed.    Pop.  *90,  14,888. 

OGDEH,  Aabon,  LL.n.,  1756-1839;  b.  £lizabethtown,  N.  J.;  educated  at  Princetra 
college,  where  he  graduated  in  1778.  In  1777  he  became  s  captain  In  the  first  New 
Jersey  regiment,  and  was  made  aid-de-camp  to  lord  Stirling.  In  1779  he  was  employed 
in  the  Indian  campaign,  and  in  1781  commanded  a  regiment  at  Yorktown,  where  hia 
gallantry  received  the  i»eraonal  commendation  of  Washmgton.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
ne  practiced  law,  held  several  minor  offices,  was  elected  United  States  senator  from  Xew 
Jersey  in  1801,  and  in  1612  was  Kovemor  of  his  state.  He  served  in  the  war  of  181S-14 
at  the  head  of  .the  Kew  Jersey  militia  and  was  offered  the  rank  of  major^nentl,  which 
he  declined. 
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OemH,  DATm.  1707-1800;  b.  N.  J.,  endaated  at  Yale  college,  daaB  of  17S8; 
studied  law  in  New  York  city,  rose  rapidly  in  his  profeaeion,  and  attained  great  distinc- 
tion in  his  native  state.  He  was  called  one  of  the  "giants  of  the  law."  In  1773  he  was 
ai^inted  Judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  inclined  toward  the  opinions  of  the  loyaliste 
during  the  disturbances  preceding  the  revolutioD,  thougli  disposed  to  aarist  in  an  ami- 
cable settlement,  and  originated  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  colonies  in  case  they 
should  submit  to  the  su&ority  of  Oreat  BriUdn.  His  wavering  ending  in  toryism,  im 
property  was  confiscated,  and  in  1776  be  removed  to  New  York,  Joined  the  refugees, 
became  a  member  of  the  board,  and  in  1788  went  to  England  for  a  few  years,  returning 
to  his  native  land  in  1790,  and  died  in  Queens  co.,  Long  Island.  Of  his  sons.  one.  Abra- 
ham, became  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  United  States  district  attorney  under  president 
Washington,  and  Isaac  was  judge  of  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

OODEHSBITBO,  city  and  port  of  .entry  in  St.  I^wrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Oswegatchie  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers  and  on  the  Central  Vermont  and  the  Rome» 
Watertown,  and  Ogdensbmv  railroads;  176  miles  n.n.w.  of  Albany.  It  was  founded  in 
1749  and  Incorporated  as  a  dty  in  1868,  and  is  connected  with  Prescott,  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  a  steam  ferry.  The  city  contains  a  D.  S.  government 
building,  St.  Mary's  (B.  C.)  cathedral,  city  hospital,  orphanage,  refuge  for  the  aged, 
public  Ubrary,  national  and  state  banks,  public  parks,  gnin  elevators  and  warehouses, 
electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  and  numerous  manufactories  supplied  witii 
power  from  the  river.  Ogdensbuiv  ha>s  regular  steamboat  communication  with  the 
principal  lake  ports,  and  receives  and  shlpB  la^  quantities  of  grain,  lumber,  and  general 
produce.    Pop.  '00,  11,062. 

OQXX',  a  moulding  consisting  of  two  curves,  one  concave  and  the  other  convex.  It 
is  called  (in  classic  architecture  eymtrfntm  or  «yma  nMrw  (see  Moui:j>uf08).  The  ogee 
Is  also  much  used  in  Gothic  architecture. 

OOnUW,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Michigan ;  watered  by  lUfle  river ;  670  sq.nL  ;  pop.  '90, 6S8B. 
The  surface  Is  rolling  and  well  woodied.  Ca  seat,  West  Branch.  , 

O'OHAMS,  the  name  given  to  the  letters  or  si^  of  a  secret  alphabet  long  in  nse 
among  the  Irish  and  some  otber  Celtic  nations.  Neither  the  ori^n  nor  the  meaning  of 
she  nunc  has  been  saUsfactorily  espltdned. 

The  alphabet  Itself  is  called  betAluitnin,  or  bethluiB,  from  its  first  two  letters,  "  b," 
called  "dmiA"  (birch),  and  '^"called  "fuft"  (quicken).  Its  characters  are  lines,  or  groups 
of  lines,  deriving  their  ^gniflcance  from  their  position  on  a  single  stem  or  chie(lln&~ 
over,  under,  or  through  which  thev  are  drawn  either  straight  or  oolique.  In  some  cases, 
the  edge  of  the  stone  or  other  substance  on  which  the  oghams  are  incised,  serves  the 
purpoee  of  the  stem  or  chief  line.  About  eighty  different  forms  of  the  alphabet  are 
known.  Five  characters  were  afterwards  added  to  represent  dlphttuxigB.  The  sign  iat 
tlie  diphthong  "m**  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  been  observed  <hi  imelent  monu- 
ments. It  is  added  that  the  sign  for  "  ui"  sometimes  stands  for  "  y."  that  the  dgn  for 
"ia"  sometimes  stands  for  "p,"  and  that  the  sign  for  "a^'  stands  also  for  for 
"ee,"  for  "ch,"  for  "aeh,"  and  for  "lu^." 

Ogham  inscriptions  generally  begin  from  the  bottom,  and  are  read  upward  from  left 
to  right  to  the  top,  when  they  are  carried  over,  and  run  down  another  side  or  an^e. 
Most  of  those  which  liave  been  read  give  merely  a  proper  name  with  its  patronymic, 
both  in  the  genitive  case.  The  stones  on  which  oghams  are  cut  would  seem,  for  the  most 
part,  to  have  been  sepuldiraL  Oghams  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland, 
where  they  are  found  both  written  on  books  and  inscribed  on  stones,  metds,  or  bones. 
The  oghams  on  stones  are  most  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork.  A  few 
ogham  inscriptions  on  stones  have  been  discovered  in  Wales — as  at  St.  X>oemael'a,  In 
Pembrokeshire;  near  Mor^iom,  in  Glamorganshire;  and  near  Crickhowel,  in  Brecknock- 
shire. There  are  a  few  in  Scotluid,  as  on  the  Newton  stone  and  the  Logle  stone  ia 
Aberdeenshire,  on  the  Oolspie  stone  in  Sutherland,  and  on  the  Bressay  stone  in  Shetland 
One  has  been  found  in  England— at  Fardel,  in  Devonshire.  O^ismsluiTe  been  observed 
on  an  andent  MS.  of  Priscian,  Which  belonged  to  the  famous  Swiss  monastery  founded 
in  the  7tb  c.  by  the  Irish  misdonary  St.  GFall  (see  Oall.  St.,  Abbbt  ov^. 

The  difficulties  of  deciphering  ogham  inscriptions  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  as  yet 
altogether  overcome.  It  is  confessed  by  the  most  learned  and  Judicious  of  ogham 
scholars,  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  d.d.,  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  that  the  nature  of 
the  character  is  such  that  it  does  not  at  once  appear  wliich,  of  four  different  ways  of  read* 
ing,  is  the  right  one ;  and  that  the  words  being  written  continaously,  aa  In  andent 
MSS.,  there  is  great  chance  of  error  In  dividing  them. 

The  old  school  of  Irish  antiquaries  contended  that  tlie  oghams  were  of  Persian  or 
Phenician  origin,  and  were  In  use  in  Ireland  long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianitj. 
But  this  theory  is  now  generally  discarded,  as  not  only  unsupported,  but  as  contradicted 
br  facts.  A  comparison  of  the  Ogham  alphabet  with  the  alphabets  of  Persepolis  and 
Carthage  shows  that  there  is  no  likeness  between  tbem.  The  grrat  majority  of  of^am 
monuments,  It  has  been  observed,  bear  more  or  less  distinct  marks     C3iristlan  haai* 
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Several  are  fDscribed  with  croeses,  as  old,  to  all  appearance,  as  the  oghams  thonaelTea. 
Hany  stand  in  Christian  burying-^unds,  or  beside  Christian  cells  or  orfttories.  Some 
■till  bear  the  names  of  primluTe  saints.  At  least  one  is  inscribed  with  a  Christian  name; 
and  some  of  the  ioscnptions  betray  an  undeniable  knowledge  of  Latin.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  been  ar^ed  by  oae  of  the  most  learned  of  Celtic  philologists,  Mr.  Whitely 
Stokes,  that  "the  circumstance  that  genuine  ogham  inscriptions  exists  both  in  Ireluia 
«nd  in  Wales  which  present  grammatical  forms  agreeing  with  those  of  the  Gaulish  lin- 

Sistic  monuments,  is  enough  to  show  that  some  of  the  Celts  of  the  islands  wrote  their 
iguage  before  the  5th  c,  the  time  at  which  Christianity  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Ireland.  It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Graves,  on  the  other  hand,  tlut 
there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  oghams  of  the  Celts  and  the  Bunes 
of  the  Norsemen;  and,  indeed,  one  Irish  MS.  asserts  tiiat  the  oghams  came  to  Ireland 
from  Scandinavia: 

"  Bitlier  was  bimq^t,  In  the  swwd  sheaUt  of  LooUan^  Udk. 
The  o^iam  aoross  the  saa.  It  was  bis  own  hand  that  cut  It." 

The  c^ham  is  safd  to  have  been  in  use  so  recently  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  when  it 
was  employed  in  the  correspondence  between  king  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Glamorgan. 

The  b^t  account  of  oghams  is  in  the  papers  in  the  TVansacUoju  of  Oia  Boffol  /ruA 
Academy,  hj  Dr.  Graves,  now  bishop  of  Luuerick,  vol.  iv.  pp.  70,  173,  18S,  254;  vol.  v. 
pp.  1^,  401 ;  vol.  vi.  pp.  71,  209,  348,  where  also  are  some  papers  of  value  on  the  same 
subject  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fergusson ;  and  the  Catalogue  of  tht  ituteum  of  ihe  Rfyal  Irith 
Academy,  pp.  184^-140;  and  in  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes's  ^Am  Jriah  Qiouainet,  pp.  5S-57, 
compiured  with  Thomas  Innes's  OriUeal  Smay  on  the  Aneieni  Inhabttanit  tif  Seomnd,  vol 
ii.  pp.  440-466.  The  reader  may  also  consult  with  advantage  AaHe's  Origin  and  Png 
rm  cf  Writim;  Petrie's  ^nay  on  the  Bound  Tower$  (f  Ireland;  John  Stuart's  Seutptiavd 
Sltmea  of  Semand,  and  Ware's  Aniiqtalm  of  Ireland.  Ogliam  inscriptions  may  be  seen 
in  the  museum  of  the  royal  Irish  academy  at  Dublin,  in  the  museum  of  the  socie^  of 
antiquaries  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  and  iu  the  British  museum  at  London. 

OOIiIt,  John,  1600-76  ;  b.  Scotland ;  resided  in  London.  In  1688  he  went  to  Ire- 
land in  the  employ  of  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  then  deputy  of  Ireland,  pursuing 
his  vocation  of  copyist  and  his  profession  of  dancing-master.  About  1650  he  studied 
Greek  and  published  a  poetical  translation  of  Virgil,  1&&-60.  He  conduct^  the  poetical 
exercises  at  the  coronation  pageant  in  1661  which  attended  the  restoration  of  Charles  n. 
to  the  throne,  and  erected  a  printinff-offlce  in  the  citr  of  London  in  1667.  Associated 
with  James  Shirl^,  the  dramatist,  he  translated  the  Biad,  1660;  and  the  Odyaey  into 
English  verse,  1666,  the  typography  of  which  was  considered  very  elegant.  He  trsns- 
lated  the  works  of  Montanua,  a  native  of  Phrygia,  the  founder  of  a  Chnstian  sect  of  the 
3d  century.  His  works  were  splendidly  illustrated  by  HoUar.  the  Bohemian  engraver  and 
designer.  It  was  from  his  Homer  that  Pope,  in  his  boyhood,  drew  the  inspirauon  for  his 
own  classical  work.  In  1671  he  published  America,  containing  the  Oiiginal  <tf  the 
Inhabitants  and  the  Semarkaite  Voyages  thilfier,  having  57  folding  plates  and  maps  exclu 
aive  of  those  inserted  in  the  text,  among  which  Is  "  the  earliest  view"  of  Nieue  Amster- 
dam (Kew  York).  He  was  appointed  royal  cosmograj^ieTi  and  published  many  maps 
and  geo^phlcal  woi^s;  among  them  Atlae  Jiypawnria,  1670,  Atla$  Chtnauia  1871-73. 
Britannia,  etc. 

OOILBY,  John  David,  d.d.,  1810-51;  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  in  1829  became 
rector  of  the  grammar  school  of  Columbia  college,  New  Torl^  from  which  institution 
he  had  graduated  in  that  year,  and  held  the  position  12  months.  In  1832  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  languages  at  Kutgers  college,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  filled  the  chair  of 
professor  of  ecclesiaBtlcal  history  in  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  New  York  from  1841  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Paris.  He 
published  in  IS^  An  OiUline  of  the  Argument  againtt  the  VaUdUy  of  Lay  Baptism :  and  in 
1844,  The  Catholie  <^unh  in  England  and  America. 

lyBTVEB,  the  arches  in  pointed  Gothic  vaulting  which  cross  the  vault  diagonally  f  lom 
one  angle  to  another. 

OOLE,  a  CO.  In  n.  Blinols,  drained  by  Rock  river,  Leaf  river,  and  Pine  creek;  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,  and  Hlinois  Central  rail- 
roads; 780  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  28,710,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  rolUng 
and  the  soli  fertile  with  much  prairie.  The  principal  productions  ai«  com,  wheat,  hay, 
barley,  and  potatoes.    Co.  seat,  Oregon. 

oeix.  Bknjahin,  1746-1808;  b.  Md. ;  member  of  the  Maryland  council,  and  eovemor 
of  that  state  1798-1801. 

0O£EBBT,  RicHABD  Jaueb;  b.  Ky.,  1824;  studied  law  while  living  on  a  farm  and 
working  as  a  carpenter  at  Decatur,  111.,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Sullivan 
in  1845.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  at  the  battles  of  Vera  Cnu  and  Cerro 
Gordo  served  as  lieut.  in  the  4th  regiment  111,  volunteers.  In  1847  he  went  back  to 
Decatur  and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  studying  at  the  same  time  at  the  Louisville 
law  school,  graduating  in  1848.  In  tlie  gold  excitement  of  1849  he  crossed  the  conti- 
nent to  the  mining  districts  of  California,  returned  In  1851  to  Illinois,  went  to  Decator 
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and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1858  he  was  a  defeated  candidate  for  congresa, 
but  in  I860  he  represented  his  district  in  the  state  senate.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  1861  he  resigned  his  seat  to  accept  the  position  of  col.  of  the  8th  111.  volunteers; 
on  March  21,  1862,  was  promoted  to  brie.  een.  of  volunteers  for  bravery  at  Fort 
Donelson;  and  la  1863  (to  rank  from  Kov.  18m),  major-general.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
ShUoh,  under  Gen.  Orant,  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Corinth,  where  he  fouglit 
under  Gens.  Halleck  and  Kosecrans.  He  was  nnflt  for  duty  until  the  following  spring, 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  16th  army  corps.  In  May,  1864,  he  resigned  his  commission : 
was  governor  of  Illinois  in  1866-69,  1873,  and  1885-89;  and  U.  S.  senator  in  1878-70. 

OOLETHOHPB,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Georgia,  bonnded  by  Oconee  river  on  the  s-w.,  and 
Broad  river  on  the  n.e.  :  drained  by  many  creeks ;  intersected  br  the  Athens  branch  of 
the  (Georgia  railroad ;  528  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  1695,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  inclu. 
colored.  Surface  broken  and  hilly  ana  only  moderately  fertile  ;  corn,  cotton,  and  pork 
are  the  staples.   Iron  ore  and  granite  are  found.    Co.  seat,  Lexington. 

0OI3TH0BFS,  Jauss  Sdwabd,  1698-1786 ;  b.  England ;  entered  Oxford  in  1714. 
but  soon  afterwards  accepted  a  commission  in  the  queen's  guards,  and  went  through  the 
Turkish  campaign  of  1716  as  an  aide-de-campof  Prince  £u>[ene.  He  participated  In  the 
of  BfUgtaae,  and  in  1783  returned  to  jBngland  and  entered  psniament.  Having 
been  appointed  a  trustee  for  ttie  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  he  conceived  a  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  colony  In  America  to  improve  their  condition,  and  to  afford  a  refug6  for 
the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Europe.  The  unsettled  country  between  Florida  and 
8ouuk  Carolina  was  selected  as  a  site,  and  the  government  made  a  grant  of  £10,000. 
The  colony  received  a  charter,  and  in  1783  Oglethorpe,  who  was  api>ointed  governor, 
took  out  aparty  of  colonists  to  Georgia.  For  bis  subsequent  connecUon  with  the  col- 
ony, Me  CTbobgu.  In  1745  he  was  nude  a  maj.gen.,  and  after  the  Invasion  of  the 
Fretenda  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  rebels,  and  for  his  failure  to  overtake  them  was 
court-martialed,  but  acquitted.   In  1752  be  surrendered  the  charter  of  Georgia  to  the 

fovemment,  and  in  1754  he  resigned  his  seat  in  parliament.    He  was  made  lieut.gen.  in 
747,  and  put  upon  half  pay  as  gen.  in  1766.   He  was  offered  the  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  America  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Gage  in  1775.   He  was  eulogized 
Pope,  liy  Dr.  Johnson,  and  by  Thomson.   The  Memoirg  ofjemtet  Ogle&orp*,  by  Robert 
Wright,  appeared  at  London  m  1867. 

O'OOBAI,  or  more  properly  Ooowi,  a  targe  river  of  western  Africa  whose  source  has 
not  yet  been  traced  out  entirely, within  the  district  of  the  French  Congo.  It  is  conjectured 
to  rise  a  little  south  of  Ngango  in  about  2i<'8.  Hk°  e,,  and  falls  into  the  sea  by  many 
mouths,  between  a.  lat.  V>  w  and  1"  SXy.  Its  detail  not  less  than  ISOO  sq.  m.  in  extent, 
and  consists  of  a  most  complicated  network  of  channels  and  creeks  with  two  main 
branches,  the  most  northerly  of  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Nazareth  bay,  east  of  Cape 
Lopez,  where  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  dangerons  bar;  the  other  principal  mouth, 
the  Yombe  or  Youmbe,  al)OUt  50  m.  further  s.,  nas  its  outlet  at  Lopez  Bay.  Its  lengtli 
up  to  the  faJls  of  Pubara,  a  few  miles  almve  iYanceville,  is  470  m.  The  researches  of 
I>u  Chaillu,  its  first  explorer,  in  18^6  and  1865;  of  Walker  in  1866  and  1873;  of  Com- 
pile, Marche,  and  Dr.  Lenz  in  1874,  and  in  1875-78  of  M.  Savorgnan  da  Brazza  and 
Dr.  Ballay,  have  all  helped  to  increase  our  Imowledge  of  this  region.  About  60  m. 
inland,  above  the  head  of  the  delta,  the  Ogobai  flows  for  a  distance  of  about  60  m.  from 
the  eastward,  its  average  width  being  about  2,600  yards.  It  then  bends  n.  for  16  m.,  and 
here  occurs  the  junction  of  the  Okanda  river,  from  the  n.e.,  with  the  Kgunie  from  the 
soutli.  Other  tributaries  seem  to  be  the  Lolo  on  the  left  bank  and  the  Ivlndo  on  the 
right  bank,  though  but  little  is  known  about  any  of  them.  The  bed  of  the  main  stream, 
tlie  Okanda,  is  from  800  to  1000  yds.  wide  al>ove  the  confluence,  with  a  series  of  rapids 
on  its  upper  waters,  at  a  distance  of  180  m.  from  the  sea.  Small  steamers  can  navi- 
gate over  200  m.  lielow  Ndschola,  The  district  below  the  Ngunie  is  distinguished  by 
numerous  lakes,  one  of  which  is  connected  with  the  OgobfCf  by  three  rivers.  Lake 
Azlngo,  to  the  n.,  is  connected  with  the  Ogobai  by  the  river  Koli.  In  1875  M.  de  Brazza 
was  at  Lop€,  and  explored  the  Fan  country;  he  then  advanced  to  Doum£,  fiO  m.  s.  of 
tbe  equator,  where  tne  course  of  the  river  is  from  the  s-e.  to  the  n.w.  He  resumed 
liis  explorations  in  April,  1877,  advancing  to  the  Pubara  falls,  In  V  45'  s.,  where 
the  Ogobai  Iwcomes  an  insignificant  stream  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids.  Travel- 
ing eastward  into  unknown  country,  he  crossed  the  water-parting,  and  discpvered 
tiie  Alima,  which  he  found  to  be  160  yards  wide,  flowing  eastward.  The  region  be- 
tween tbe  Ogolml  and  Alima  is  50  m.  across  and  consists  of  hills  of  moderate  height, 
with  easy  passes.    The  dense  forests  of  the  Ogobai  are  the  main  haunts  of  Uie 

forilla  (q.  v.),  and  of  several  other  anthropoid  apes,  among  which  are  the  nest- 
ullding  apes.  S.  of  the  Ogobai  dwell  tlie  Aahira  and  Apingi  tribes,  the  latter  being 
skillful  weavers,  though  cannibals;  between  the  Ogobai  and  the  Gaboon  are  the 
Fans,  first  fully  described  by  Do  Chaillu,  who  are  also  cannibals  and  have  been 
moTing  westwards  for  some  years,  so  that  the  whole  Gaboon  region  is  occupied  by 
them.  The  Ffuos  excel  in  smith-work,  but  they  have  deteriorated  since  their  contact 
wtth  tiie  whites.  Next  in  importance  to  the  Fans  are  the  Bakalai,  inhabiting  the 
country  around  the  confluence  of  the  Ogobai  and  the  Ngunie.  Amongst  the  other  tribes 
on  the  upper  waters  are  the  Okota,  Osyeba  {cumibals),  and  the  Okanda.   The  rise  of 
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the  Ogobai  corresponds  with  the  heaviest  rainf all ,  which  takes  place  in  March  and  April, 
and  ^aln  In  October  and  November.  Inland,  rain  is  more  frequent  than  at  the  ooait 
The  Ogobai  seems  to  gather  most  of  its  volume  from  lands  comparatively  near  the  coast, 
and  not  to  depend  greatly  on  more  remote  tributaries. 

OOT'QES,  the  earliest  king  of  Attica  and  Bceotia  named  in  Greek  legend.  In  bis 
time  (according  to  Larcher,  about  17S&  B.C.)  a  great  flood  took  place,  calted  the  Oeygian 
flood,  which  desolated  all  the  lower  dlatrlcta  of  both  countries,  and  destroy eatndr 
iohabitfuits.  The  different  legends  lead  to  the  sui^MsitioD  that  under  Ogyges  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  came  to  Boeotla,  and  thence  to  Attica.  From  him  Bceotia  took  the  name  of 
Ogygia. 

OGT'OIA,  a  mythical  island  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  Calypso  (q.v.),  and 
located  by  Homer  (^.v.)  in  tbe  navel  or  central  part  of  the  sea,  away  from  all  lands. 
Later  writers  place  it  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  near  the  promontory  Lacinium  fn  Bruttium. 

OHIO,  an  e.  central  state  and  the  4th  in  order  of  admission  under  tbe  constitution; 
between  lat.  38°  27'  and  41°  57'  n. ;  long.  80"  84'  and  84°  50'  w. ;  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
Michigan  and  Lake  Erie^n  the  e.  by  Peniwrlvanhi  and  West  Virginia,  the  Ohio  river 
separating;  on  the  s.  by  West  Viiginu  and  Kentucky,  the  Ohio  river  still  intervening; 
on  the  W.  if  Indiana.  Its  lake  shore  is  280  m.  long  and  the  Ohio  river  bounds  It  for 
413  m.  It  IB  nearly  210  m.  long  from  n.  to  s.  and  215  m,  from  e.  to  w.  Its  land  area  is 
40,790  sq.  m. ;  tot^  area  41,000  sq.  m.,  or  26,273,400  acres. 

The  Abhb  of  the  state  show  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  a  bundle  of  seventeen  arrows  (hi 
allusion  to  the  number  of  states  in  tbe  Union  at  the  time  of  its  admission)  in  the  fore- 
ground; the  background,  a  mountain  range  with  a  sunrise  beyond.  Tbe  motto  Is  la- 
yerium  in  ZmperUt—"  an  Empire  within  an  Empire."   For  name  and  its  derivation,  see 

FOPtTLAB  NAMBB  OF  STATBS. 

HiSTOBT. — Among  prehistoric  people  Inhabiting  O.  were  the  mound  builders,"  relig- 
ious, warlike,  and  su^rlor  to  the  tribes  succeeding  them,  A  large  number  of  their  works 
remain  in  the  form  of  animal-shaped  earthworks,  embankments,  and  sacrificial  or  sepul- 
chral mounds,  as  at  Newark,  Marietta,  and  Portsmouth,  and  in  these  have  bten  fotud 
small  altars  of  stone,  double  hunmers,  pearl  beads,  and  ornaments  or  implements  of  cop- 
per and  of  meteoric  iron.  The  principal  Indian  tribes  of  the  O.  country  when  it  became 
known  to  the  French  were  the  Miamis,  the  Wyandots  (a  branch  of  the  Hurona),  the  west- 
em  division  of  the  Shawnee  nation,  the  Senecas,  and  some  scattered  bonds  of  Delawares. 
The  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  to  whom  the  Senecas  belonged,  claimed  to  haTO  subdued 
all  tbe  territory  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  but  the  O.  Indians  repudi- 
ated their  sway,  and  had.  it  appears,  regained  the  lands  from  which  they  had  once  been 
driven.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  admitted  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  call  the  Iroquois  her 
subjects,  and  the  English  baaed  their  claim  to  the  n.  w.  territory  on  this  pretended  conquest 
of  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  on  the  charter  of  James  I.  to  Virginia  ana  of  Charles  11.  to 
Connecticut,  Indeed,  their  traders  had  begun  to  compete  inth  the  French  in  the  fur 
trade  of  the  great  lakes  as  earl^  as  1S84. 

Tbe  French  baaed  their  clami  to  the  same  territory  on  the  discoveries  of  Joliet,  Mar- 
quette, and  La  Salle,  though  in  so  far  as  the  Ohio  river  is  concerned  there  is  no  conclusive 
eridence  that  La  Solle  ever  succeeded  in  visiting  it.  Traders  established  themselves  on 
tbe  Sandusky  and  Maumee,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  hold  the  country  by  colonization, 
if  we  except  the  little  settlement  at  Sandusky ;  and  tbe  building  of  Fort  Cadillac  at  Detroit 
in  1701  and  the  allegiance  of  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  between  lake  Erie  and  the  OlUo 
river  practically  gave  France  control  of  the  debatable  ground.  Fearing  this  alliance  be- 
tween the  PSrench  and  the  western  Indians,  the  Iroquois,  July  19,  1701,  ceded  the  n.w. 
territory  to  the  English,  and  again  in  1738.  Between  1720  and  1780  tbe  Indian  popula- 
tion of  O.  was  increased  by  tbe  arrival  of  Delawares  and  Shawuees  from  eastern  Penn- 

Slvania,  the  Delawares  bringing  with  them  some  Moravian  pastors.  Trade  between 
e  O.  Indians  and  the  English  colonies  eastward  followed,  and  the  efforts  of  the  French 
to  shut  out  their  rivals  were  impeded  by  an  Indian  revolt.  In  1749  MaJ.  Do  Coloron  led 
an  expedition  from  Canada  into  O. ,  won  over  or  huiQbled  the  Indians,  and  built  a  fort  oa 
Sandu^y  bay.  In  1753  another  force,  under  the  marquis  Da  Quesne,  was  sent  to  driro 
the  English  from  the  Ohio  river ;  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  erected  where  Pittsburg  now  stands, 
and  consequently  O.  formed  a  part  of  tbe  French  territory  of  Louisiana  till  1763. 

The  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  united  the  Indiana  of  O.,  and  not  until  they  were  defeated 
at  Fort  Pitt  {Du  Quesne)  and  afterwards  forced  Into  a  treaty  of  peace  by  Col.  Boquet's 
bold  invasion  of  their  country,  1764,  was  tbe  opposition  to  Britiiah  rule  ended.  Settle- 
ments beyond  the  Ohio  bad  been  forbidden  b^  royal  proclamation,  but  grants  of  lands  a  <^ 
It  were  obtained  by  companies  formed  in  Virgima  and  elsewhere,  and  the  boundary  line 
was  ignored  by  the  hunters  and  traders,  who  were  naturally  unwilling  to  stand  by  and 
see  the  French  enriching  themselves.  In  1774  the  "  Quebec  act"  passed  the  English  psr- 
liament,  making  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  the  western  and  s.w.  boundaries  of  Can- 
ada. During  the  American  revolution  tbe  majority  of  tbe  Indians  sided  with  the  Brili^, 
but  the  Delawares  were  kept  in  a  neutral  attitude  by  the  Moraviajos,  who  bad  established 
Tillages  of  Christian  Indians  on  the  Muskingum  in  1772.  These  first  settlements  hi  O. 
were  broken  up  in  1780  by  iMse  white  men  and  Uie  Indians  theyhad  incited ;  the  pMoe 
fnl  mianonaries  and  their  omTerts  were  driven  away,  and  in  1783,  M  irbo  had  retumed 
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to  gather  the  com  left  in  their  fields  were  massacred  hy  a  band  of  whites.  la  1780  two 
block-houses  werebuiJt  atCiocinuali.  In  1782  New  York  relinquished  her  charter  claim 
to  the  n.w.  territory  ;  iu  1788  Virgiuia  hers,  obtaiuing,  however,  by  compromise,  a  tract 
between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  which  obtaiaed  the  name  of  the  Virghiia  military 
district.  In  1785  Massachusetts  yielded  her  claims,  and  hi  1786  ConncctTcut  hers,  but 
■nined  in  return  for  military  strvices,  like  Virf;inia.  the  district  known  as  tlie  Western 
Reserve  (q.v.).  In  1785  the  public  lauds  w.  of  the  Ohio  river  were  surveyed  by  congress, 
and  Port  Harmar  was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Obloand  Muskingum.  In  1786.  Mar; 
6,  Uie  "  Ohio  company  of  associates"  was  formed  at  Boston  under  direction  of  Gen.  Bufus 
Putnam,  its  object  lieiQg  to  buy  lands  for  ndimization.  Other  complies  were  formed, 
and  by  the  ^ncy  of  lurr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  about  6,000,000  acres  were  granted  by  con- 
greas,  1,500,000  of  which  were  secured  by  the  Ohio  company. 

In  1787,  July  18,  congress  passed  the  ordinance  for  "  the  government  of  the  territory 
n.w.  of  the  Ohio,"  a  statute  known  in  history  as  the  ordinance  of  1787  (q.v.).  Thia 
provided  for  the  formation  of  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  5  states  out  of  this  immeust, 
tract,  and  forbade  slavery  and  Involuntary  servitude  therein,  otherwise  than  in  punish- 
ment of  crimes.  ■  In  the  winter  of  1787-88,  3  companies  of  pioneers  from  Massachusetts, 
under  Gen.  Putnam,  journeyed  across  the  Pennsylvania  mountains  to  the  Youghlogliony 
jtret,  where  they  built  a  ^llev,  the  May^wcr,  and  embarking,  Apr.  1,  saileu  down  tho 
Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  tho  MusKingum,  -u  bere  they  founded  Marietta,  Apr.  8.  On  July  17 
the  government  of  the  n.w,  territory  was  installed,  with  Geo.  St  Clair  as  governor ;  on 
the  S6th,  Washington  co.,  comprisiiig  nearly  half  the  present  state,  was  establi^ed,  and 
on  Sept.  3d  the  first  court  was  held.  During  1788  another  colony  entered,  from  New 
Jersey,  a  large  tract  between  the  great  and  Little  Miami  rivers  having  been  purchased  by 
a  land  company  headed  by  John  Cleves  Bymmes.  In  1789  their  towa  ^vas  laid  out ;  its 
first  name,  XountiTiDe,  meaning  "  the  town  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Lldchig,"  soon 
jiving  place  to  that  of  Cincinnati. 

In  1790  Gallipolls  was  founded  by  French  emigrants,  and  during  that  same  year  the 
first  colony  from  Virginia  came  In,  and  ealablisbed  MassievUle,  now  Manchester.  In 
1791  an  uprising  of  the  Indians  occurred,  and  on  Nov.  4  a  force  under  Gen.  St.  Clair 
was  surprised  by  them  and  scattered  with  great  slaughter.  Instigated,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  British,  the  savages  continued  to  make  trouble  till  1794,  Aug.  20.  when  Gen.  Wayne 
defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  fUlea  Timben,  and  saved  O.  to  the  U.  S.  In  1795  a 
permanent  peace  was  made,  by  which  about  two  thirds  of  the  present  state  was  ceded  to 
the  whites. 

In  1793  600,000  acres  in  the  western  part  of  the  Western  Reserve  were  set  aside  by 
Connecticut  as  a  compensation  to  thnseof  her  citizens  whose  property  had  been  destrovL'd 
by  the  British  during  the  revolution.  These  became  known  as  the  "fire  lands,  or 
"sufferers'  lands."  The  rest  of  the  tract  was  sold  to  tho  Connecticut  land  company,  and 
in  1796,  July  4,  the  first  settlement,  Cleveland,  was  made.  It  was  the  intention  to  erect 
the  western  reserve  into  a  separate  state,  but  in  1800  Connecticut  yielded  her  jurisdiction 
in  favor  of  congress.  Fear  of  the  IndUos  checked  emigration  to  O.,  and  not  until  1798 
did  the  population  amount  to  5000,  the  number  requisite  to  the  establishment  of  a  legis- 
lature. The  emigration  from  New  Eaglaad,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia  was  supplemented 
Irv  that  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  others  of  German  stock  from  Pennsylvania.  On  Sept.  23. 
1799,  the  first  legislature  met  at  Cincinnati,  and  on  tlie  25th  chc^William  Henry  Harri-  • 
son  as  its  delegate  to  congress.  In  1800,  May  7,  Indiana  territorr  was  set  off.  On  April 
SO,  1803,  congress  authorized  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  establish  a  state  government 
If  deemed  ezpedleDt.  This  met  at  Chillicotho.  Nov.  1,  and  on  the  29th  adopted  a  con- 
■ttoitlon.  ItwBs  not  till  Jan,  11, 1803,  that  elcctjons  for  officers  were  hdd;  the  first 
general  assembly  met  on  Har.  1,  and  on  Oct.  17  the  slates  senators  and  representatives 
took  their  seats  In  congress.  Several  cities  have  been  the  seat  of  government;  ChilU- 
cothe,  1800-10;  Zanesville,  1810-12;  Chitltcothe,  again,  1812-16;  and,  since  1816,  Colmn- 
bus,  A  minor  incident  in  the  early  history  of  the  state  was  the  so-called  conspiracy  of 
Burr  and  Blennerhasset,  the  latter's  flotilla  having  been  built  and  equipped  at  Marietta, 

Northwestern  O.  was  the  scene  of  some  stirring  events  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  and 
the  young  state  furnished  3  regiments  to  aid  in  carrying  it  on.  In  1818  Gen.  Uanison 
erected  Fort  Meis^  on  the  Maumee,  and  held  it  against  two  attacks  of  British  and  Ind* 
ians  under  Gen.  Proctor  ;  Maj.  Croghan  made  a  brilliant  defense  of  a  rude  fort  on  tho 
tendusky,  and  Lieut.,  afterwards  Com.  Perry,  won  in  Put-in  bay  his  victory  over  the 
British  fleet. 

In  1813  the  first  steamboat  descended  the  Ohio  River  ;  in  1825-88  the  Ohio  and  Erie  and 
Hanmee  canals  were  constructed,  and  in  1842  the  first  railroad,  between  Cincinnati  and 
Sprin^eld.  was  opened.  Free  schools  were  established  in  1826,  and  in  1843  the  first  r^- 
ularly  equipped  publie  astronomical  observatory  in  the  U.  S.  was  founded,  at  Ginclnnaa. 
In  1885  a  heated  but  bloodless  controven^,  known  as  tho  Toledowar(cL  v.),  occurred  with 
Michigan  •over  the  boundary  line,  and  mvolving  the  ownership  of  Toledo,  The  state 
sent  l»86  troops  into  the  Mexican  war.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  the  senate,  with 
but  one  diraennng  voice,  and  the  legislature  unaolmouslv,  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  war 
purposes.  Of  313,180  troops  furnished,  5093  were  colored,  and  about  6000  only  were 
orafted.  The  bountiea  paid  amounted  to  $33,557,373.  Southern  O.  was  much  exposed, 
and  Cincinnati,  when  "  Bouthnn  sjrmpathizcrs"  were  numerous,  was  twice  put  under 
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martial  law.  In  1868  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Bragg  In  Kentucky  leasened  the  danger  of  inro- 
aion.  and  in  1868  Geo.  Morgan,  who  had  iavaded  O.  way  of  Indiana,  was  captured  at 
New  Lisbon.  A  large  number  of  the  most  successful  genenuaon  the  unionaldewerefrom 
O.  O.  contests  with  Virginia  for  the  honor  of  being  called  "  the  mother  of  piesldenta," 
five  having  been  bom  on  her  soil. 

TopoQiuPiTT.— Lake  Erie  on  flie  n.  Is  B78  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  OUo 
Tiver,  which  forms  the  entire  B.e.  and  s.  boundary  of  the  state,  descends  from  an  elen- 
tion  of  a  little  less  than  1000  ft.  where  It  leaves  Pennsylvania  and  strikes  the  e.  line  of  0., 
and  falls  600  ft.  in  the  436  m.  of  its  course  around  the  state  to  tb.e  Indiana  line.  The 
drainage  divide  of  the  state  is  about  one- third  of  the  distance  from  the  n.  to  the  s.,  so 
that  about  oae  third  of  the  state  drains  into  the  lake  and  two-thirds  into  the  Ohio  liTer. 
The  summit  level  or  dividing  ridge  runs  from  Trumbull  co.  in  the  n.e.  to  Mercer  and 
Darke  cos.  in  the  b.w.,  with  an  average  altitude  of  less  than  600  ft.  above  the  lake. 
The  state  has,  therefore,  a  general  plane  of  descent  from  the  n.e.  to  s.w. ;  the  excep- 
tion being  the  n.w.  cos.,  which  rise  on  a  gentle  plane  of  ascent  w.  from  the  lake.  Into 
which  they  drain,  through  the  Maumee  river.  The  state  has  no  moimtains.  Its  greatest 
local  elevation  is  In  Logan  co.,  ueta  the  middle  of  the  western  half  of  the  state,  1837  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  hilly  or  rolling  surface  of  a  large  part  of  the  Ohio  river  water-shed 
and  the  rounded  bluffs  that  margin  the  large  rivers  are  the  remains  of  the  great  erostons 
by  water  of  the  original  geologic  plateaus.  The  Ohio  river  has  worn  its  oed  In  msny 
parts  from  900  to  &0O  ft.  below  the  hilly  summits  along  its  valley,  and  its  tributaries  have 
worn  stmllar  though  less  deep  valleys.  The  main  streams  flowing  into  lake  Erie, 
be^nnlog  at  the  e.,  are:  the  Cuyahoga  river,  emptying  at  Cleveland  and  forming 
Itsliarbor  ;  the  Block  river,  80  m.  w. ;  uie  Vermilion,  13  m.  farther ;  the  Huron,  12  m. 
from  it  ;  the  Sandusky,  emptying  Into  Sandusky  bay ;  the  Ottawa,  empWing  at  Port 
Clinton  ;  and  the  Maumee  into  Maumee  bay.  All  of  them  have  harbors  at  melr  mouths. 
Of  these  lake  streams  the  Maumee  drains  much  the  largest  country.  The  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Ohio  are  the  Muskingum,  emptying  at  Marietta ;  the  Hocking ;  the  Sciota, 
having  Portsmouth  at  its  mouth  ;  tbeLitUe  Miami,  emptying  6  m.  above  CTnclimatl ;  and 
the  MUmi  proper,  or  Big  Miami,  joining  the  Ohio  about  20  m.  below  CinciDnatL  All 
these  river  valleys  are  beautiful  and  fertile  throughout,  but  growing  richer  in  soil  rela- 
tively from  the  e.  westwardly ;  the  two  Miamis  being  the  richest  valleys  on  the  Ohio 
slope ;  aad  the  Maumee,  the  Portage,  and  the  Baoduaky,  the  streams  flowing  through 
the  richest  soils  to  the  lake.  The  Ohio  river,  notwithstanding  an  average  descent  of 
ft.  to  the  m. ,  is  navigable  its  entire  distance  along  the  state  for  steamers  of  considerable 
dze  at  high  stages  of  the  water,  and  for  barges  at  all  stafces.   See  Obio  Bitbb. 

Geou>gt  anu  HiHEHAuiGT.— The  geological  structure  of  the  state  ta  dmide,  and  vules 
little  from  the  horizontal.  Its  surface  is  an  erosion  of  the  paleoztrfc  system.  There  Is 
no  show  of  granite  at  the  surface  In  the  state.  The  carboniferous,  Devonian,  and 
Silurian  systems  form  the  surface-rock  geology  of  the  state.  The  quaternary  or  drift 
deposits  cover  a  large  part  of  the  state,  the  lowest  or  flrst  of  these  being  the  unstratifled 
t)Iue  clay  known  as  bowlder  clay ;  the  later  deposit  a  laminate  clay  called  by  geologists 
the  Erie  clay ;  and  above  that  vegetable  deposiu  of  varied  character.  The  formatkm  of 
the  quaternary  deposits  is  believed  to  have  been  going  on  during  remote  periods,  during 
^ which  not  only  alterations  of  the  surface  of  prior  formations  were  going  on  by  elevatkn 
'and  subsidence,  but  the  climate  was  varying  radically  at  different  periods,  the  te^iaa 
being  at  one  time  under  glacial  action,  and  at  another  under  a  climate  wanner  than  now. 
The  bowlder  blue  clay  is  the  deposit  of  the  glacial  period.  The  carboniferous  system 
embraces  about  one-third  of  the  stale,  Iwginniag  near  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river  for 
its  easterly  line  of  outcrop,  and  taking  a  n.n.c.  direction  to  near  lake  Erie  ;  overlying  the 
Devonian  system  which  geologically  forms  the  surface  of  the  n.e.  and  n.w.  portions  of 
the  state,  ^he  Gurahoga  shales,  Berea  grit,  and  other  0.  sandstones,  from  near  the 
lake,  belong  to  the  waverl/  or  lowest  group  of  the  Devonian  stratification.  Limestone 
and  conglomerate  formations  are  shown  In  the  outcrops  of  the  w.  parts  of  the  state. 
The  whole  of  the  s.e.  half  Is  underl^d  with  the  cool.bearing  formations ;  and  the 
geological  surveys  show  seven  distinct  veins  of  coal  of  superior  quality  for  domestic  use 
or  for  making  gas  and  smeiting-iron.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  coal  beds  which  are 
convenient  to  work  upon  is  about  50  ft.  The  outcrop  of  the  coal  is  along  the  margins  of  an 
irregular  belt  reaching  from  Mahoning  co.  In  the  n.e.  to  the  Ohio  river  In  the  s. ;  the  two 
extremities  of  the  belt  being  the  most  prolific  in  coal  easily  quarried,  and  the  beds  in  the 
Hocking  river  valley  being  considered  the  great  vein  coalre«on  of  O.  The  e.  outcrop<tf 
the  coal  basin  is  seen  along  the  Ohio  river  Sa  hundreds  of  mues,  where  tunnels  on  the  coal 
veins  are  run  directly  into  the  bUla  from  the  river  slope.  The  most  marked  feature  In 
the  bade  geology  of  O.  Is  what  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry  terms  the  Oinclnnati  Arch,  which  he 
describes  as  "  a  great  fold  of  the  strata  raised  at  the  close  of  the  lower  Silurian  age,  when 
it  formed  two  islands,  one  in  Tennessee,  the  other  in  Kentucky  and  O.,  arou^  which 
the  more  recent  rocks  were  deposited  on  a  sloping  diore.  ...  In  the  coal-messure 
epoch,  the  Cincinnati  Arch  was  apparently  a  land  area  throughout  its  entire  length,  its 
northern  end  being  then  as  now  fts  highest  portion,  and  connected  with  the  falgfauawof 
Canada,"  as  shown  "  Iff-  the  manner  in  which  the  coal-measure  strata  teraUnate  on  the 
western  marrin  of  the  basin  In  Knox  and  Ridhiand  cos.,  where  the  coal-bedaalHU  uilnit 
pre-existent  Wavedy  sandstone  hlUs." 
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Iron  is  found  in  abundance  in  certain  parts  of  tlie  state,  ^rticnlarly  In  Perry,  Oatlta, 
Clicking,  Lawrence,  Jackson,  Vinton,  Meigs,  Alliens,  and  Hocking  vos.  Some  of  the 
ore  is  of  superior  quality  and  adapted  to  the  finer  class  of  castings.  Clay  in  ail  Its  forma 
is  found  In  large  quantities:  caroonate  of  lime,  qulck-lime,  and  water«ement  are  very 
extensively  manutoctnred.  Building  stones  and  grlnditonea  in  great  quantities  are 
quarried  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The  sandstones  w.  of  Cleveland,  tt.w.  of  the 
coal  belt,  form  a  great  export  of  O.,  and  are  used  in  all  the  cities  of  the  northern  states 
and  Canada  for  elegant  buitdineB;  also  for  grindstones.  The  coal  fields  of  the  state 
cover  an  area  of  10,(W0  sqiure  miles,  and  have  an  annual  output  of  over  13,000,000  short 
tons.  Katiual  gas  is  found  In  the  four  geological  horizons,  the  Berea  grit,  the  Ohio 
shale,  the  Clinton  group,  and  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  pressure  and  amount  of 
production  are  gradually  diminishing,  the  value  of  the  gas  consumed  In  18U5  being 
|l,265,700,  against  ^,215,f)09  in  IStW.  The  four  oil  districts,  Lima,  Eastern,  Mecca, 
and  Beidere,  yield  nearly  20,000,000  barrels  per  annum,  value  nearly  $17,000,000.  Salt, 
hoth  In  rock  and  solution,  yields  about  800,000  barrels. 

Zooix>aT. — Among  that  have  become  rare  are  the  grar  wolf,  prairie  wolf,  and 

deer,  but  the  raccoou,  opossum,  skunk,  weasel,  woodchuck,  mbhit,  hare,  gray  squirrel, 
flying  squirrel,  etc.,  are  abundant  in  many  localities.  The  ornithology  is  largely  that  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  includes  the  marsh  hawk,  goshawk,  great  homed  owl, 
screech  owl,  grackle,  fox  sparrow,  goldfinch,  song  sparrow,  meadow  lark,  quail,  and 
ruffed  grouse.  The  lepUles  are  those  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Pennsylvania.  Sal- 
mon,  trout,  whlteflsh,  and  muskallooge  are  found  in  lake  Erie,  and  among  natural  and 
introduced  species  in  the  streams  and  ponds  are  black  bass,  pickerel,  trout,  roach,  perch, 
mullet,  and  catfish. 

BoTAiTT. — The  fonsts  which  formerly  almoet  covered  the  state  have  mostly  disap- 
peared. There  are  several  species  of  horse  chestnut  or  buckeye,  and  from  the  abundance 
of  this  tree,  O.  derives  its  popular  name  of  the  buckeye  slate.  The  oaks  include  the 
white,  red,  black,  and  burr ;  there  are  three  species  of  ash,  beech,  and  maple  ;  4  species 
of  hickory ;  the  white,  slippery,  and  water  elm ;  5  species  of  thorn ;  red  and  olack 
cherry;  blackwalnut,  butternut,  sycamore,  tulip,  pine,  hemlock,  tamarack,  balsam, 
gom,  sassafras,  Kentucky  coffee  tree,  dogwood,  horabeaih,  catalfu,  redbud,  pawpaw, 
box  elder,  and  several  species  of  mullwrry,  locust,  and  poplar.  Tbe  Catawtia  grape 
is  indigenous,  and  among  wild  plants  are  the  gentian,  columbine,  valerian,  conoan. 
bloodroot,  painted  cup,  mandrake,  and  anakeroot. 

GLDUTB.~Like  all  the  Dorthem  United  States  OUo  has  s  iride  nnge  of  temperature, 
running  tma  a  troirfcal  heat  during  a  short  summer  term  to  an  Arctic  cold  occasionallT 
in  winter.  The  difference  between  then.  ands.  nirtsof  thestateUwhat  wouldbeezpectea 
from  the  difference  of  latitude  and  a  slight  difference  in  elevation,-  the  n.e.  part  of  the 
state,  which  is  the  highest  in  latitude  and  altitude,  being  the  coldest  In  winter  and  sum- 
mer;  and  the  s.w.,  ai  Cincinnati,  proportionally  warmer.  The  shores  of  lake  Erie  are 
no(^  for  their  cooling  breezes  in  July  and  August;  receiving  a  land  breeze  in  the  mora< 
Ing,  and  a  lake  breeze  in  the  afternoon.  In  spring,  however,  they  are  visited  bv  winds 
blowing  over  ice  fields  floatiiu;  down  from  the  upper  lakes,  whi<^  chill  the  air  In  AprU 
and  Hay,  when  the  interior  of  the  stale  has  the  most  genial  temperature. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  Cleveland  is  i5-87° ;  at  Toledo,  4&'S5'' ;  at  Mas- 
slllon,  62-06° ;  at  Portsmouth,  55-88" ;  at  Cincinnati,  61-87°.  The  mean  annual  rainfall 
at  these  places  is  respectively,  88.48  Indiea,  38.64  inches,  88.44  inchee.  88.83  inches,  and 
86.40  inches. 

PjiODucnoira. — There  is  probably  no  state  of  the  union  with  less  waste  land  than  Ohto> 
nilie  hrofcen  hills  of  the  8.e.,  particularly  noted  for  their  products  of  coal  and  Iron,  are 

the  least,  and  the  central  and  w.  the  must,  fertile.  Every  production  of  the  temperate 
zone  may  be  cultivated  in  some  portion  of  the  state,  and  every  species  of  domestic 
animal  is  aa  profitable  there  as  elsewhere.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the  entire  wool  crop  of 
the  U.  8.  was  produced  in  this  state  in  1870 ;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  flax ;  and  of 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  only  the  state  of  New  York  produces  more,  or  exceeds  O.  in 
the  value  of  its  farms  per  acre.  The  n.e.  part  of  the  state,  known  as  the  Western  Reserve, 
or  New  ConnecUcut,  Is  the  most  noted  dairy  region  ;  the  lake  border  is  the  most  v^ued 
for  fruit,  especially  grapes ;  the  southern  part  for  stock  ;  and  the  w.  and  b.w.  for  com ; 
yet  all  p(Htlons  grow  prrtty  nearly  the  same  crops,  with  a  slight  difCeroice  of  adaptabUi^. 

In  1892  there  were  no  less  than  10,000,000  acres  of  tilled  land  in  Ohio.  The  annual 
production  of  wheat  Is  22,000,000  bushels;  of  oats,  38,000,000;  of  potatoes,  17,000,000;  of 
rye,  500,000;  of  buckwheat,  2.50,000;  and  of  hay,  2,500,000  tons.  Greater  than  all  is  the 
yield  of  com,  which  reaches  the  enormous  figure  of  124,0(X),000  bushels.  Other  products 
that  deserve  especial  notice  are  maple-sugar,  with  an  annual  amount  of  3,000,000  pounds; 
honey,  2,600,000  pounds;  and  maple  syrup,  600,000  gallons.  There  are,  in  the  state, 
some  600,000  acres  of  orchards.  Catawlu  grapes  were  introduced  about  the  year  1835 
by  Nicholas  Longworth,  and  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie  there  are  several  thousands 
of  acres  of  vineyards,  producing  annually  2,500,000  gallons  of  wine  and  30,000,000  pounds 
of  grapes.  Among  small  fmits,  the  strawberry  is  especially  valuable  In  Ohio,  and  in  a 
single  year  400,000  bushels  of  berries  have  been  sold.  The  live  stock  In  the  state  was, 
in  1896,  valued  at  about  980,000,000.  Ohio  sheep  yield  a  fine  quality  of  wool,  reaching 
over  14,000,000  pounds  yearly. 
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The  fisheries  of  the  state  produce  an  important  element  uf  its  commerce.  Those  con- 
ducted on  a  considerable  scale  are  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  between  the  islaods  and 
the  mainland  for  whttefish,  and  la  the  Sandusky  and  Maumee  bays  and  their  trilnitBries 
for  pickerel,  baas,  mullett.  catfish,  and  muscaUonge.  The  annual  output  from  the  fish- 
eries of  the  lake  and  its  risers  exceeds  $1,500,000  of  value.  They  are  packed  principally 
at  Toledo  and  Sandusky  for  export,  and  are  consumed  in  the  interior. 

I1ANUTA.CTUEES. — In  1890,  Ohio  ranked  fifth  among  the  slates  in  the  capital  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products,  second  toMichig&n  in  the 
value  of  woodenware,'and  first  in  the  making  of  agricultural  instruments,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  those  used  in  America  being  made  In  Springfield,  Columbus,  Akrcm,  and 
Canton.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  the  most  important  industry ;  Ohio 
ranks  next  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  annual  output  reaches  over  $&7,000,000,  and 
employs  over  21,000  persons.  About  one-third  of  this  iron  industry  is  located  in  Cuya- 
hoga county,  Cleveland  alone  having  one  hundred  and  fifty  iron  and  steel  works;  its 
rolling  millsemploy  five  thousand  men,  and  its  Bessemer  steel  furnaces  annually  produce 
one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  rails.  Among  the  specialties  manufactured  here  from 
steel  may  be  noticed  astronomical  telescopes  and  domes.  The  equatorial  telescope 
mountings  for  the  large  telescope  in  Lick  Observatory,  in  California,  came  from  Cleve- 
land, and  among  the  steel  observatory  domes  recently  cast  were  two  for  Uie  sew  Naval 
Observatory  in  Wa^lngton,  D.  C.  Many  varieties  of  labor-saving  machines  are  also 
manufactured  in  Cleveland,  such  as  automatic  dumping  buckets,  furnace  hoists  for 
charging  furnaces  and  kilns,  cantilever  derricks,  and  cranes  for  ship-bulldcrs'  use  iu 
the  construction  of  armored  vessels  and  iron  boats.  The  largest  factory  in  the  world  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  carbons  used  in  eleutric  lighting  is  located  here.  These  carbons 
are  made  of  lamp-black,  racked  closely  in  molds  and  baked.  Those  used  for  tbu 
BuUue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor  are  made  here,  and  are  of  extra  size.  There 
are  twenty  oil  works,  chief  of  which  are  thoseof  the  Standard  Oil  company,  employing 
three  thousand  men  and  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Cincinnati  numbers  among  its  numer- 
ous industries  the  largest  safe,  vault,  and  lock  manufactory  in  the  world.  The  produc- 
tion includes  the  most  thoroughly  constructed  fire  and  burglar-proof  safes,  tank  and 
safe  deposit  vaults,  and  every  variety  of  complicated  combination  and  time  locks..  The 
works  cover  over  eight  acres  of  fioor  space,  and  employ  a  capital  of  over  $360,000.  The 
largest  cooperage  works  in  the  world  are  in  this  city,  where  thousands  of  the  finest 
white  oak  packages  for  beer,  wine,  whisky,  etc.,  are  turned  out  daily.  The  works  cover 
ten  acres,  and  employ  a  capital  of  over  $1,000,000.  AnoUier  special  manufacture  is 
machinery  of  all  sorts  for  reducing  iron  and  lumber  to  the  various  forms  in  which,  they 
are  needm  for  use  in  the  arts.  One  firm  alone  makes  over  three  hundred  varieties  of 
machines  for  wood  reduction.  Theannual  value  of  the  iron  products  of  this  city  is  over 
$15,000,000,  and  the  annual  value  of  all  its  industries  is  over  $200,000,000.  Columbus 
has  numerous  factories  for  making  steel  serapus  and  steam  shovels  ;  steel  stamped  or 
drawn  articles,  made  by  drawing  a  sheet  of  metal  into  any  requireil  shape,  in  pl&oe  of 
the  former  method  of  cutting  and  riveting  ;  express  wagons,  trucks,  baggage  and  wheel- 
barrows, and  one  of  the  largest  buggy  and  carriage  trades  in  America.  Springfield  has 
immense  factories  for  mowers  and  reapers,  also  the  largest  factoiy  for  grain  drills  and  ma- 
chines for  sowing  broadcast  in  the  world.  The  works  occupy  about  twenty  acres,  and 
have  a  floor  space  of  over  five  acres.  Dayton  has  a  great  variety  of  manufactures, 
among  which  may  be  noticed  the  great  car  works  established  in  lfH9,  covering  thirty 
acres  and  employing  eighteen  hundred  men,  and  one  of  the  largest  car  works  in  the 
world.  Akron  has  the  lar^st  manufactory  for  matches  in  America.  It  was  established 
in  1847,  and  now  has  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  and  a  daily  capacity  of  about  seven  thou> 
sand  gross.  The  same  corporation  has  factories  in  Boston,  Louis,  Detndt,  and  several 
other  places.  It  is  estimated  that  over  six  million  gross  of  matches  are  used  annually 
in  this  country  alone,  and  twenty^^eveu  million  feet  of  pine  lumber  are  consumed  in 
their  manufacture.  Immense  quantities  of  stone  and  earthen  ware  are  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Akron,  of  which  this  state  produces  one-third  of  the  entire  American  supply, 
amountingto  $1,000,000,000  annually.  Fiudluy  and  East  Liverpool  make  large  quantities 
of  green  and  window  glass  and  glassware  ;  Hamilton  has  extensive  works  for  the  manu- 
facture o2  iron  and  metal  power-cuttiug  and  punching — over  three  hundred  varieties  of 
shears  and  punches  are  made;  Toledo,  Zanesvilte,  Canton,  Lima,  Youngstown,  and 
Chillicothe  are  all  noted  for  their  many  factories.  The  TJ.  S.  census  of  1890  reported  the 
total  manufacturing  establishments  of  Ohio  at  28,373,  employing  $402,793,019  capital 
and  331,548  persons,  paying  $158,768,883  for  wages  and  $341,016,464  for  materials,  and 
having  an  output  valued  at  $041,688,004.  After  iron  and  steel,  the  most  important 
industries,  according  to  value  of  output,  were  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  flour 
and  grist  mill  products,  clothing,  lumber  and  planiuff  mill  products,  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  malt  liquors,  petroleum  refining,  distillM  liquors,  afid  furniture.  Repom 
since  those  of  the  census  show  nearly  1,000  clay-working  plants,  yielding  common  and 
pressed  brick,  $2,405,000;  fire  brick,  $700,000;  vitrified  paving  brick,  #00,000;  sewer 

$ipe,  $1,750,000;  drain  tile,  $890,000;  other  tile,  $800,000;  and  total  products,  over 
10,500,000. 

CoMUEBCK.— Ohio  has  three  United  States  custom  districts,  of  which  the  ports  of 
entry  are  Toledo,  Sandusky,  and  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati  is  a  port  of  entry  in  Uie 
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diltrict  of  LoaiBiaiia  for  the  state  of  Ohio.  These  cuetoms  porta  repiresent  only  the  f oreigD 
imports  and  exports,  which  the  position  of  Ohio  on  the  lakes,  adjoiniar  Canada,  and  in 
communication  with  ocean  commerce  through  the  Canadian  canals  and  the  Bt.  Lawrence, 
enables  her  merchants  to  make  direct  to  and  from  foreign  countries.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Oinclnnatl,  though  its  foreign  trade  must  be  done  much  more  Indirectly  through 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Ohio  is,  however,  insignificant 
compared  with  the  vast  domestic  commerce  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  along  her  lakes, 
railways,  canals,  and  great  river.  Lake  Erie  is  still  the  greatest  single  highway  of  com- 
merce for  the  state,  and  the  government  has  improved  several  of  its  harbors,  especially 
those  of  Cleveland  and  Sandusky,  until  they  are  the  finest  in  the  stale.  Sandusky  Bay 
extends  inland  about  eighteen  miles,  and  admits  the  largest  lake  vessels  to  wharf.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  fresh-water  fish  markets  in  America,  its  annual  trade  ia  fith  alone 
amounting  to  over  twelve  thousand  tons,  valued  at  $1,500,000.  Its  annual  export  of 
native  wines  ia  over  one  million  gallons ;  of  lime  from  the  Marhlehead  quarries,  five 
hundred  thousand  barrels ;  of  plaster  from  the  adjacent  gypsum  beds,  over  sixty  thou- 
sand barrels.  Cleveland  has  an  annual  ooal-trade  of  over  $1,000,000.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  lumber  and  iron  ore  are  also  brought  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  to  her  ship 
yards  and  furnaces.  Toledo,  five  miles  ateve  the  mouth  of  theMaumee,  nasan  immense 
trade  in  coal,  iron  ore,  lumber  and  grain. 

Formerly  the  canals  were  expected  to  be  second  only  to  the  lake  and  the  Ohio  River 
in  volume  of  commerce,  but  the  railways  have  far  surpassed  them  in  carrying  facilities, 
so  that  the  great  value  of  the  former  is  now  to  secure  low  rates  on  the  railways  by  their 
always  cheaper,  though  slower,  transportation.  Tbn  caniUs  now  operated  comprise  the 
Ohio  canal,  completed  In  1881^  extending  from  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  miles 
long,  cost  for  construction  and  lmprovements-$4,695,204;  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal, 
completed  In  1836,  extending  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  250  miles  long,  cost  $8,068,680; 
the  Hocking  canal,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio,  completed  in  1643,  extending  from  Carroll  to 
K^sonvllle,  42  miles  long,  cost  $975,481;  and  the  Walhonding  canal,  completed  In 
184S,  extending  from  Rochester  to  Roscoe,  25  miles  long,  cost  ^07,360.  There  is  also 
a  laifie  mileage  ot  arUfldal  feeders  and  slack  water  navigation. 

Railroads. — The  first  railroad  in  the  state  was  one  from  Springfield  to  Sandusky, 
begun  in  1835,  and  there  are  now  nearly  9,000  miles  of  main  track  and  over  18,600  miles 
of  main,  secondary,  and  siding  tracks.  The  local  and  through  trunk  lines  have  a  cap- 
ital of  over  $523,000,000,  and  funded  debt  of  over  $500,000,000;  cost  for  roads  and  equip- 
ments about  $1,040,000,000,  and  have  net  earnings  of  over  $32,000,000.  The  state  ia 
traversed  by  five  great  trunk  systems,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Sonthem,  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western,  and  the 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  Other  large  systems  are  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
ChlcM^,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley,  and  Toledo,  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  Columbus,  Sandusky  and  Hocking,  and  Uie  Norfolk  and 
Western.   The  traffic  over  these  routes  is  enormous. 

Banks. — In  1896  there  were  248  national  banks  in  operation  with  combined  capital 
of  $15,680,100,  deposits  $97,520,670,  and  reserve  $28,836,628;  128  state  banks,  with  cap- 
ital $9,984,325,  deposits  $38,341,722,  and  resources  $52,416,052;  4  mutual  savings  banks 
with  deposits  $25,406,430,  resources  $27,827,222;  7  stock  savings  banks  with  capital 
$1,799,450,  d^Msits $8,458,193,  resources,  $12,098,543;  and  GO  private  banks,  with  capital 
$1,608,276,  deposits  $5,196,407,  and  resources  $7,422,012. 

STATiBTica  OF  CRIME.— lu  1896  there  were  9,593  native-born  prisoners  in  jails,  and 
1,300  set  down  as  foreign-born  or  unknown.  The  statistics  of  crimes  against  the  person 
and  crimes  against  property  show  the  usual  marked  excess  of  the  latter.  Crimes  against 
the  person  numbered  M)9,  and  crimes  against  property  numbered  3,08-3,  according  to  the 
list  of  prosecutions,  but  the  total  number  of  convictions  tor  both  these  classes  of  offences 
was  1626.  There  were  2,381  prosecutions  for  crimes  against  public  peace,  etc.,  and  9S0 
convictions.  In  the  same  year  2,973  divorce  suits  were  granted,  and,  at  the  cloae,  there 
were  pending  3,163  suits. 

EptTCATioN.— The  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  Ohio  are  over  $12,000,000: 
One  mill  on  the  dolUr  constitutes  the  state  tax  for  the  educational  fund.  The  number 
of  public  schools  exceeds  13,000,  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  them  800,000. 
Education  is  compulsory,  but  the  law  is  not  atrictly  enforced.  There  are  a  number  of 
private  and  municipal  normal  schools,  the  principal  one  being  at  I^ebanon.  The  state 
has  a  school  fund,  derived  chiefly  from  public  lands,  and  yielding  over  $200,000  per 
annum,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $40,000,000.  The  oldest  college  in  the 
state  is  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  In  1787  the  Ohio  company  set  apart  for  its  use 
the  proceeds  of  two  townships  of  land.  The  school  was  oi^nlzed  In  18M  and  is  the 
oldest  institution  of  learning  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  Other  old  colleges  are 
Miami  university,  founded  at  Oxford  in  1809;  Kenyon  at  Gambler  1827;  Western  Re- 
serve, founded  in  Hudson  In  1826,  was  removed  to  Cleveland  in  1882,  llbeially  endowed 
by  a  wealthy  citizen,  and  re-chartered  as  Western  Reserve  university.  Oberlln  college, 
founded  in  1834,  was  one  of  the  iirat  colleges  in  the  Union  to  rec(«nize  the  claims  of 
women  to  higher  education,  and  the  first  to  open  its  doors  to  the  colored  race.  Nearly 
all  the  universities  and  colleges  have  scientific  departments.  The  State  university  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college  at  Columbus  was  foimded  in  1870,  with  a  state 
endowment  of  $700,000;  has  buildings  and  grounds  that  cost  $300,000;  an  income  of 
$30,000  from  Its  endon-ments;  and  is,  in  these  respects,  the  strongest  based  institution 
In  the  state.   The  chief  law  school  was  founded  in  Cincinnati  in  1S:^3.   There  are/inunr 
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LiBBAiUES.— In  1833  a  general  school  law  was  passed  to  raise  a  fund  by  a  tax  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  yearly  "  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  Echool  libraries  and 
appanttus  to  all  the  common^bools  of  the  state."  Within  three  years  thereafter,  882,579 
Tolumes  were  placed  in  the  school  libraries.  The  law  was  suspended  iu  1867-^,  and  the 
libraries  were  suflbred  to  go  down  by  negligence.  Id  1660  Ihe  law  was  re-enacted,  and 
In  1865,  350,000  Tolumes  were  In  the  common  school  libraries.  But  the  Bystem  was  too 
^tenuated.  The  small  and  poor  districts  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  continuous 
care  of  a  library,  so  that  books  became  scattered  and  lost  almost  as  fast  as  fresh  purchases 
were  made.  The  small  local  school  libraries  have  since  been  turned  over  to  town  library 
associations,  under  a  general  law  passed  in  1867.  A  law  of  Feb.,  1668.  authorized  the 
city  councils  of  any  city  of  the  second  class  to  levy  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  a 
mill  on  the  dollar,  "  for  a  free  public  library  and  reading-room,  providing  suitable  ac- 
commodations are  furnished  without  expense  to  the  city."  Under  the  action  of  this 
benign  law  noble  public  librariea  are  maintained  in  every  large  d^,  and  smaller  ones  of 
great  value  In  all  small  towns ;  and  a  local  pride  &nil  public  splm  is  stimulated  to  pro- 
mote their  growth  by  private  donations  of  every  Itind,  to  render  them  more  creditable  to 
the  town  which  supports  them.  The  Free  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  is  probably  the 
largest  library  ever  created  from  a  public  fund  derived  from  annual  taxation.  The  library 
building  was  begun  in  1866,  partially  occupied  with  about  31,000  volumes  in  1870,  and 
flnishea  and  dedicated  Feb.,  1874.  It  was  at  that  time  the  finest  library  building  in 
America,  having  a  shelf  capacity  of  350,000  volumes.  It  opened  with  70,000  volumes, 
and  by  Jnne  80,  1880,  by  purchase  and  donations,  the  number  had  swelled  to  about 
121,651  volumes.  The  number  of  readers  in  attendance  on  Sundays  then  averaged  1000. 
The  annual  income  at>the  same  time  was  $30,000,  and  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the 
city.  The  creation  of  this  public  library  at  Cincinnati  is  a  sample  of  the  ambitious  and 
successful  development  of  smaller  public  libraries  all  over  the  state. 

Publications. — The  oldest  newspaper  in  the  state  is  the  Cfazette,  foimded  in  Cincin- 
nati In  1793,  and  after  It  the  Gazetu  of  ChilUcothe,  established  In  1800.  The  Oineitmati 
Enquirer  is  another  of  the  first  papers  established  in  the  state.  In  1896  the  total  number 
of  publications  was  1,144. 

Rbliqiovs  Oboanizations. — The  Roman  uathollc  denomination  is  the  strongest 
numerically,  and  after  it  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Disciples  and 
United  Brethren.  The  U.  S.  census  showed  8,857  chorch  edifices,  688  religiolu  halls, 
1,216,409  communicants,  and  church  property  valued  at  $42,138,862. 

Public  Chabitibs.— Among  the  many  noble  public  institutions  are  hospitals  for  the 
Insane  at  Athens,  Cleveland,  Colombus,  Dayton,  Hasslllon,  and  Toledo;  honiital  for 
epileptics  at  tialtlpolis;  state  reformatory  at  HansBeld;  Boys*  industrial  schoof  at  Lan- 
caster, Olria'  Industrial  school  at  Delaware;  ineticutlona  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb,  the 
blind,  and  the  feeble-minded^  all  at  Columbus;  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  home  at  Sandnsky; 
and  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  orphans'  home  at  Xenia.    There  are  ^so  an  oral  and  a 

Siblic  school  for  the  draf  at  Cincinnati,  a  day  school  for  the  deaf  at  Cleveland,  and  the 
otre  Dame  school  for  the  deaf  at  Cincinnati.  The  state  contribntes  to  the  support  of 
the  hospital  for  the  colored  insane  at  Longvlew.  Other  institutions  are  the  state  peni- 
tentiary at  Columbus,  8  workhouses  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  46  homes  for  children, 
and  a  public  infirmary  In  every  county.  All  the  cliaritable  and  reformatory  institutions 
of  the  state  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  <^iaritles  and  correction,  of 
six  members,  appointed  by  the  governor. 

GovBRHUENT.— The  capital  Is  Columbus.  The  constitution  of  1851,  with  some 
unendments,  and  the  laws  passed  under  it,  are  now  codified  and  published.  The  con- 
ditions of  suAage  are:  to  l>e  a  male,  21  years  of  age,  native  or  naturalized,  to  be  a  resi- 
dent one  year  in  the  state,  .30  days  in  the  county,  and  20  days  In  the  township,  village, 
ward,  or  precinct,  preceding  the  election.  The  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November  Is  election  day.  The  legislature  consists  nominally  of  a  senate  of  S6  members 
and  a  house  of  representatives  of  100  members^  but  actually  (1897)  of  a  senate  of  37 
members  and  a  house  of  112.  All  members  are  elected  for  two  years  and  receive  (600 
per  annum.  The  legislature  meets  in  regular  session  bieDuIally  in  even-numbered 
years  and  by  adjournments  also  holds  sessions  in  the  intermediate  years.  The  nambtf 
of  senators  and  representatives  Is  determined  biennially.  An  illustration  of  the  activity 
of  the  legislature  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  the  session  beginning  Jan.  6th,  and 
closing  April  27th,  1696,  there  were  passed  367  local  laws,  316  general  laws,  and  75  joint 
resolutions.  The  general  laws  included  some  Important  statutes,  as  for  instance,  the 
creation  of  a  state  board  of  medical  registration  and  qualification;  the  Increase  of  the 
tax  upon  tratflc  In  intoxicating  liquors;  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  corruption  at 
election,  and  in  limitation  of  the  expenditures  of  candidates;  important  amendments  of 
the  school  lavrs;  the  establishment  of  execution  by  electricity  for  death  sentence;  the 
rendering  of  Saturday  afternoon  a  legal  holiday  In  municipalities  or  cities  containing 
60,000  or  more  Inhabitants,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Torrens  system  of  land  title. 
The  terms  of  the  governor,  lleutenant^ovemor,  secretan  of  state,  state  treasurer, 
comptroller,  and  attorney-general  are  two  years;  that  of  the  auditor  fbur  years;  and 
those  of  the  school  comraisstoner  and  the  board  of  public  w(Mr]n,  Uiree  years.  The 
commissioner  of  railnMuis  and  telegraphs,  superintendent  of  hisurance,  supervisor  of 
public  iwlntlng,  gas  commissioner,  and  state  and  law  librarians,  are  appointed  by  the 
governor.   The  state  board  of  agriculture  consists  of  10  members,  fire  of  whom  are 
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chosen  annually  for  two  yean  »t  ft  convaittoD  compoeed  of  the  presidents  of  the  county 
agricultnra)  societies. 

The  Xatlonal  Guard  of  the  state  has  an  authorized  strength  of  9,460  officers  and 
men,  and  an  actual  strength  of  6,492.  The  state  owns  no  permanent  camp  eroxuid,  but 
annual  encampments  are  held  in  different  localities,  sometimes  In  sections,  and  sometimes 
the  entire  Guard.    The  total  available  force  of  the  state  In  time  of  war  is  650,000. 

The  registration  of  voters  Is  required  in  this  state  in  cities  of  not  less  than  nine 
thousand  inhabitants.  New  ballot  laws,  based  on  the  Australian  system,  were  adopted 
In  1891.  The  legal  rate  of  Interest  is  six  per  cent,  but  eight  per  cent,  is  allowed  by  con- 
tract. A.  judgment  becomes  dormant  In  five  years,  bnt  may  be  revlTed:  notes  ontlaw 
In  fifteen  years,  and  open  accounts  In  six  years.  Wilfnl  absence  or  habitual  drunlcen- 
ness  for  three  yeiuv,  extreme  cruelty,  imprisonment  in  penitentiary,  divorce  procured  by 
either  party  in  another  state,  are  some  of  the  chief  causes  for  divorce.  Residence  re- 
quired, one  year. 

Finances. — The  state  debt  (funded)  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  16, 1896,  was  $1,541,666, 
all  out  at  3  per  cent. ;  state  receipts,  $7,126,886:  expenditures,  $6,601,260;  total  assessed 
valuation,  $1,741,028,437. 

JCDiciABT. — ^The  judicial  power  of  the  state  is  vested  In  a  supreme  court,  In  circuit 
courts,  courts  of  common  pleas,  courts  of  probate,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other 
courts  inferior  to  the  supreme  court  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to  time 
establish.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  six  judges,  a  majority  of  whom  are  necessary 
to  form  a  quorum  or  to  pronounce  a  decision.  It  bae  jurisdiction  in  quo  varratUo,  man- 
damus, habena  corpus,  ana  proeedmdo,  and  such  appellate  jurisdiction  as  may  be  provided 
by  lav.  It  must  hold  at  least  one  term  a  year  at  the  capital,  and  elsewhere  as  may 
be  required  by  law.  Supreme  judges  are  elected  for  six  years  at  general  elections,  one 
each  year,  and  the  judge  having  the  shortest  time  to  serve. Is  the  chief-justice  for  the 
year.  The  state  is  divided  into  eight  circuits,  with  three  judges  In  each,  chosen,  one 
every  two  years,  for  terms  of  six  years.  Courts  must  be  held  at  least  once  a  year  in 
every  county  in  the  circuit,  and  two  or  more  judges  may  hold  court  in  a  county  at  the 
same  time,  toking  cases  alternately'  on  the  docCet  In  their  order.  The  state  Is  also 
divided  Into  ten  common  ideas  districts,  nine  of  which  are  subdivided  into  three  areas 
each,  with  one  ju^re  in  eacli  subdivision  or  more  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to 
time  determine.  Au  common  pleas  judges  are  elected  for  terms  of  five  years.  A  probate 
judge  is  elected  for  three  years  by  each  county.  The  probate  court  has  jurisdiction  In 
probate  and  testamentary  matters,  the  appointment  of  administrators  and  gnanlians, 
the  settlement  of  their  accounts  and  those  of  executors,  and  the  power  to  limit  and 
authorize  tlieir  action.  It  is  empowered  also  to  try  municipal  cases  involving  the  awards 
of  damages  for  the  condemnation  of  private  property  for  public  use,  is  a  court  of  record, 
and  has  the  issuing  and  record  of  marriage  licenses. 

The  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows:'  1804,  Jefterson  and  Clinton,  3;  1808, 
Madison  and  Clinton,  3;  1812,  Madison  and  Gerry,  7;  1816,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  8; 
1820,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  8;  1824,  Clay  and  Sanford,  16;  1828,  Jackson  and  Calhoun, 
16;  1832,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  21;  1836,  Harrison  and  Granger,  31;  1840,  Harrison 
and  Tyler,  21;  1844,  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen,  23;  1848,  Cass  and  Butler,  23;  1862,  Pierce 
and  King,  2.3;  1856,  Fremont  and  Dayton,  23;  1860,  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  28;  1864,  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson,  21;  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax,  21;  1872,  Grant  and  WilsoiK  22;  1876, 
Hayes  and  Wheeler,  22;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur,  22;  1884,  Bbtlne  and  Logan,  23; 
1688,  Harrison  and  Morton,  23;  1802,  Harrison  and  Beid,  22;  Cleveland  and  Stevenson, 
1;  1896,  McKhtley  and  Hobart.  23. 

Population.— In  1800,  4.5,.m;  1820,  581,295;  1840,  1,519,467;  1860.2,339,611;  1880, 
8,196,062—79,805  colored;  foreign  bom,  386,009,  Including  192,597  from  Germany, 
143,267  from  Great  Brlteln  and  Ireland;  males.  1,613,936;  females,  1,584,126;  dwell- 
ings, 686,604;  families,  641,907;  persons  to  sq.  m.,  7846;  engaged  In  agriculture,  397,495. 
Pop.  '90,  3,672,316.  There  are  88  cos. ;  for  pop.  *90,  see  Census  Tables,  Vol.  XV. 
The  largest  cities,  1800,  were  Cincinnati,  296,908;  Cleveland,  261,353;  Columbus,  88,150; 
Toledo,  81,434;  Dayton,  61,220;  Youngstown,  33,220;  Springfield,  31,895;  Akron,  27,601; 
Zanesville,  21,009;  Sandusky,  18,471.    See  Drake,  Tfie  Making  of  the  Ohio  ValUy  (1894). 

OHIO,  a  CO.  In  B.  e.  Indiana,  adjoining  Kentucky;  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Ohio,  on 
the  n.w.  by  Luighery  creek:  90  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  ^63,  chiefly  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal  productlcms  ua 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.   Co.  seat.  Rising  Sun. 

OEIO>aco.  fn  w.  Kentucky,  bounded  on  the8.v.  by  Green  Blver,  watered  by  Bouidi 
Greek ;  on  the  Padueah  and  Ellzabethtown  ndlroad  ;  610  sq.m. ;  pop.  'OO.  22.046.  Inclu. 
colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  well-wooded,  and  contains  coial  and  iron.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  principal  prrauctlons  are  com,  tobacco,  wheat,  potatoes,  wool,  and 
hay.    Co.  seat,  Hartford. 

OHIO,  a  CO.  In  n.w.  West  Virginia,  adjoining  Pennsylvania,  hounded  on  the  w.  by 
the  Ohio,  intersected  by  Wheelmg  creek;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad ;  120 
sq.m.  ;  pop.  '90,  41,667,  with  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  contains 
deposits  of  bituminous  coal.  The  soil  Is  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  com,  wheat, 
liay,  and  oats.   There  are  many  iron  manufactories.   Co.  seat.  Wheeling. 

OHIO  BIVBB,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  and  one  of  the  tliree  great  affluents  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, ranking  in  length  and  volume  next  to  the  Arkansas.   The  distance  from  where  the 
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Ohio  begins  l^the  conSuence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Honongahelft  at  Pittsburg  to  ita 
mouth  is  976  m.  ;  but  the  entire  length  of  the  river  should  include  the  whole  length  ci 
the  Alleghany,  the  longest  of  its  river  sources,  which  is  not  less  than  800  m.  more. 
According  to  tradition,  which  is  disputed  by  some,  the  river  was  discovered  by  de  la  Halle 
In  1669-70.  He  bad  for  years  been  gathering  Information  concerning  it  from  the  Iroquois 
who  visited  his  seignory  at  La  Chine  above  Montreal,  and  finally  reached  Its  source  by 
tbew^ri^Niaguaand  up  Cattaraugus  creek;  from  which  his  Indian  guide  is  supposed  to 
have  led  him  to  French  creek,  one  of  the  tr.  sources  of  the  Alleghany,  and  ouy  U  m. 
from  lake  Erie.  It  is  supposed  that  hia  canoes  were  carried  from  Cattaraugus  creek  over 
to  French  creek,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  portage  may  have  been  made  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Genesee  nver.  With  canoes  lauuched  in  autumn  on  the  stream  of 
the  Alleghany  the  discovery  of  the  Ohio  followed  naturally,  and  was  arrested  only  by 
Uie  falls  where  LouiBville  now  stands.  There  La  Salle  turned  back,  still  undecided 
whether  the  stream  emptied  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  or  into  the  Faclfic  oceui,  but  incUoing 
to  the  latter  opinion.  It  must  have  been  from  the  time  of  this  voyage  that  the  river 
acquired  the  title  of  la  Mte  rMire — the  beautiful  river,  which  it  was  subsequently  called 
by  the  French.  The  source  of  the  Alleghany  is  in  the  center  of  Potter  co. ,  Penn.,  the 
middle  of  the  n.  tier  of  counties,  where  uie  table-lands  receive  the  rainfalls  which  hesitate 
which  way  to  flow — whether  to  Join  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  to  seek  the  valley 
thatleadsthcmtothegutfofHexico.  See Ai.lboha.nt River.  Thejunctionof theMonon- 
gahela  at  Pittsburg  forms  the  Ohio.  These  rivers,  rising  one  n.  and  the  otlier  s.  in  the  Alle- 
ghany range,  meet  in  the  heart  of  wooded  hills  like  those  through  which  thev  have  flowed, 
and  toe  Ohio  for  SOO  m.  of  its  course  below,  plows  its  way  through  a  valley  aeepeniag  and 
'widening  as  it  goes  till  the  rounded  hills  along  this  part  meige  mto  the  rolling  prainesof 
southern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  disappear  in  the  lowlancu  below  the  junction  of  the 
Wabash.  Its  entire  valley  has  been  erodedb}^  the  action  of  the  water.and  though  everywhere 
beautiful  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  nowhere  picturesque  or  wild  The  geologic  formations 
along  its  entire  line  are  nearly  level  and  little  disturbed  by  any  violent  convulaion.  The 
area  of  its  drainage  is  314,000  sq.m. ;  embracing  a  small  part  of  the  state  of  N.  T.,  one- 
third  of  Pennsylvania,  two-thinb  of  Ohio,  all  of  West  Vltf^a,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
aee,  small  portions  of  North  Carolina,  Qeoreia,  Alabama,  and  Mississtppi,  two-thirds  of 
Indiana,  and  the  s.e.  part  of  Illinois.  In  tnis  area  are  included  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  which  join  the  Ohio  only  near  its  mouth.  The 
shores  through  much  of  the  upper  half  of  the  river  present  a  series  of  plateaus  and  broken 
bluffs  that  indicate  successive  wearings  below  the  plane  of  its  former  flow,  and  exhibit  a 
broad  valley  from  5  to  10  m,  in  width  between  its  bounding  hills.  The  immediate  shores 
at  ordinary  stages  of  the  water  are  cut  through  alluvium  generally,  with  the  marks  of 
recent  wearing  of  water  and  caving  of  banks.  From  Pittsburg  to  Portsmouth  the  adja- 
cent hills  are  mined  for  coal  or  iron  in  many  places,  and  the  l^uiing  of  both  into  barges 
in  the  river  is  done  to  an  unusual  extent  by  those  who  own  boUi  mines  and  boats  and 
market  their  own  productions.  Tlie  s.c.  part  of  Ohio  as  well  as  w.  of  Pennsylvania  is  a 
landscape  spotted  with  the  smoke  of  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Amons  Uie 
abrupt  fulls  below  Pittsburg  the  river  is  only  1000  ft.  wide  at  low  water,  and  1200  at  nigh 
water.  It  widens  gradually  below  and  its  high  stages  frequently  cover  a  vast  extent  of 
bottom  lands.  The  range  between  its  high  and  low  stages  of  water  is  veiy  great,  00  ft. 
beinz  the  j^atest  difference,  and  SO  ft,  the  mean  difference.  The  naTigation  below 
Louisville  IS  good  for  large  steamers  at  all  seasons,  and  is  usually  maintained  for  most  of 
the  summer  up  to  Wheeling,  and  in  good  stages  of  water  up  to  Pittsburg;  but  is  often 
too  low  in  summer  to  permit  Uie  "  down  river  boats  "  to  make  their  trips  up  to  Cincin- 
nati. For  rafting  and  for  coal  and  iron  barges  it  is  good  at  all  seasons.  At  Louisville 
are  the  only  rapids.  These  fall  22^  ft.  in  2  m.,  and  are  passed  bymeansof  a  ship  canal  with 
locksfor  the  largest  river  steamers,  and  affording  an  abundant  water-power.  The  immense 
TOssenger  travel  formerly  by  river  steamers  has  largely  been  transrerred  to  the  railways. 
The  rate  of  the  current  varies  from  one  to  three  m.  an  hour,  depending  on  tlie  volume. 
The  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Ohio  from  the  n.  are  the  Alleghany,  MusklDgum.  Hockine. 
Sciota,  I^ig  and  Little  Miamis,  and  the  Wabash;  from  uie  s.  ^e  Monongahela,  Litue 
Kanawha,  Great  Kanawha,  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Green.  Cumberland,  and  Ten- 
nessee, The  principal  cities  and  towns  upon  its  banks  are  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Eliza- 
bethtown.  Marietta,  Parkersburg,  Pomeroy,  Gallipolis,  Ironton,  Portsmouth,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  Newport,  Laurenceburg,  Madison.  Louisville,  New  Albany,  Leavenworth, 
Evansville,  Paducah,  and  Cairo  at  its  mouth  where  it  joins  the  Mississippi. 

OHIO  STATE  VHIVZBSITT,  at  Columbus,  O.,  having  3.S7  acres  in  the  city  and  8 
buildings  valued  at  $375,000,  and  a  library  of  20,000  vols.  It  has  a  total  income  of 
$156,684.76.  It  confers  degrees  in  law,  arts,  philosophy,  science,  agriculture,  civil, 
mining  and  electrical  engineeringt  pharmauy  and  veterinary  surgery,  and  gives  military 
instruction.  A  school  ox  manual  training  was  opened  in  1803.  In  1896  the  unlTersity 
had  a  ftu:alty  of  79,  and  969  students.   Pres.  J.  a.  Canfleld,  I.L.D.,  m.a. 

OHIO  WE8LBTAH  UHXTEKSITT,  at  Delaware,  Delaware  co.,  Ohio.  Was  founded  In 
1844,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Ohio.  In  1877  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  Female  college,  founded  in  1858,  was  united  with  the  university.  Its  build- 
ing is  now  known  as  the  Monnett  hall  of  the  university,  and  is  the  home  of  the  female 
students.   The  value  of  buildings,  grounds  and  productive  eDdonnnent  is  now  more 
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than  $1,000,000,  and  Its  annual  income  Is  over  $90,000.  The  original  campus  contains 
30  acres  of  around  and  has  on  It  6  large  buildings.  One  of  these,  University  hall,  is 
one  of  the  largest  college  buildings  la  the  United  States  and  contains  Gray  chapel, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  more  than  2500.  The  new  Slocum  library  is  an  ele^nt 
stone  atmcture  with  a  capacity  of  over  100,000  volumes.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
main  campus  are  situated  the  Monnett  ball  campus  of  10  acres,  and  the  Observatory 
park  of  7  acres.  The  university  poBsesses  finely  lic^ted  and  equipped  chemical,  phy- 
sical, biological,  and  physlologplcal  laboratories.  The  cabinet  rooms  are  ample  and 
admirably  arranged.  The  collection  contains  about  100,000  spedmens.  In  the  depart- 
ments of  conchology  and  Ohio  geology  the  series  are  quite  complete.  In  1806  the 
namber  of  professors  and  r^ular  Instructors  was  54.  The  faculty  of  arts  is  very 
thoroughly  organized,  and  there  are  an  important  biblical  course,  and  a  full  scieutiiic 
course.  The  number  of  students  In  the  catalogue  of  1806  was  1271,  of  whom  728  were 
male,  and  543  were  female.  There  Is  likewise  a  conservatory  of  music  well  equipped 
with  an  enrollment  of  lAl  rtudents.  The  anlTersi^  maintains  a  prepatatory  department 
with  a  three  yean*  course  of  study,  and  most  of  the  collM;e  stndento  are  here  prepared. 
The  college  classes  number  518,  the  preparatory,  inclodlng  the  eonmvnclai  studaits, 
625.   President,  Bev.  Jaa.  W.  Bashford,  d.d. 

OHLAV,  OukV,  or  O1.A.WA,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  17  m.  s.e.  from  Breslan,  on  the 
Oder.  Ohlau,  which  is  on  the  railway  between  Breslau  and  Vienna,  Is  an  ancient  town, 
with  a  royal  palace  and  an  old  castle.  At  the  present  day,  it  la  a  place  of  considerable 
industrial  activity.  Being  the  capital  of  a  circle,  it  has  numerous  district  courts  and 
offices.    Pop.  '85,  8575. 

OHK,  imit  of  resistance.   See  Galvanic  Battery:  Elbctbicity. 

OJOC,  Gbobq  Simon,  1787-1864;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Brlaneen.  After  giving 
mathematics  Instmction  in  a  number  of  places,  he  was  called.  In  1817,  to  a  chair  m  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Colonic,  and  the  next  year  published  an  elementary  treatise  on  geome- 
try. He  made  a  study  of  the  laws  of  galvanic  currents  and  finally  discovered  the 
theorem  called  "Ohm's  law,"  upon  which  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  is 
founded.  An  exposition  of  this  theory  is  contained  in  Tfie  Galvanic  Chain,  Mathemati- 
cally worked  out  (1827).  Among  his  other  works  are:  Molecular  Physics  (1849),  and  Princi- 
»r«9  0/  Phytia  (1854).  He  left  his  professorship  at  Cologne  in  1^  was  director  of  the 
Xuremboig  polytechnic  Bchocd  1888-tt^  and  was  then  called  to  the  chair  of  phystea  at 
Munich. 

OI'BITTM,  an  Important  genus  of  minute  fuQgi  of  the  section  Bjfphomj/eeiet,  growing  on 
diseased  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Thev  consist  of  minute  tubular  threads, 
forming  Bocks,  white  in  some  species,  brightly  colored  in  others,  simple  or  irregularly 
branched,  assuming  in  their  upper  part  the  form  of  strings  of  beads,  which  finally  break 
up  into  elliptic  spores.  The  species  actually  existing  are  probably  much  more  numerous 
than  those  whitdi  have  been  fully  ascertuncd.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  vegeta- 
ble parasites  of  man  is  O.  eUbiearu,  which  is  found  on  the  epithelium  in  the  inouih 
and  throat' in  the  disease  called  apfttha,  or  thrush,  and  on  that  of  the  throat  in  diphtheria, 
also  sometimes  in  the  nostrils,  stomach,  and  intestinen,  on  the  nails,  the  nippies,  and 
other  places.  It  is  more  common  in  children  and  in  aged  persons,  than  in  those  who 
are  tn  the  prime  of  life.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  last  stages  of  many  diseases,  when  the 
mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  nitrogenous  decomposable  matter.  Indeed,  it  would 
aeem  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  other  vegetable  parasites,  no  species  of 
Oldimn  begins  its  attack  upon  a  perfectly  healthy  surface,  citlier  anunal  or  vegetable;  a 
dls(«9ed  state  of  the  tissue  oeing  to  these  fungi  a  necessary  condition  of  vegetation  ' '  just 
as  the  ^east-plant  will  not  vegetate  save  in  a  fermentable  Quid,  that  is,  in  a  solution 
which,  in  addition  to  sugar,  contains  some  decomposable  albuminous  matter."  O. 
aBneatu  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  white  pasty  substance,  slightly  elevated  above  the 
mucous  membrane  to  which  it  adheres;  but  under  the  microscope,  its  filamentous  struc- 
ture is  esvly  perceived.  Its  seat  is  at  first  on  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  epithelial  cells, 
but  its  filaments  soon  penetrate  deeply  between  than,  and  the  upper  cpitlielial  layers  are 
soon  worn  out.  and  thrown  off  l^  the  rapid  growth  from  below.  However  Incapable 
the  0.  albieana  may  be  of  attacking  a  healthy  surface,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
greatly  contributes  to  the  exteuslon  of  disease,  and  that  it  is  very  readily  communicated 
from  one  patient  to  another  when  there  is  catarrh  or  other  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Another  species  of  oldium  which  has  attracted  great  attention  is  O.  Tuekeri,  regarded 
br  many  as  produdng  the  grape  disease,  which,  seveAl  years  ago,  injured  the  vineyards 
of  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  accordance  with  the  views  already  expressed,  per 
haps  rather  to  l>e  regarded  as  merely  accompanying  and  extending  the  'disease.  It  may 
probably  be  the  case  that  over-cultivation  of  particular  varieties  of  grape,  and  too  long 
continued  cultiTation  00  the  same  ground,  have  so  impaired  the  vigor  and  healtbfulness 
of  the  plants  as  to  make  them  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this  parasite.  0.  7\tdcen  makes  its 
appearance  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  myee/ivm  of  webby,  creeping,  branching  filaments, 
which  send  out  upright  or  decumbent  jointed  stems.  The  bead-like  joints  of  the  stems 
become  successtveiy  filled  witli  spores,  which  are  finally  discharged  in  little  clouds  for 
the  multiplication  of  the  species.  The  grape  disease  was  first  obsenred  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  the  spring  of  1845,  on  vines  iu  the  vinery  of  Hr.  Tucker.   The  ends  of  the 
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young  Bhoots  assumed  a  crispy  appearance,  began  to  wither,  and  then  dried  up.  The 
unripe  grapes  were  next  attacked,  becoming  covered  with  a  grayish-wliite  blo(m,  the 
skin  of  the  grapes  being  destroyed,  and  they  rotted  and  dried  up.  The  disease  ra^dly 
spread  over  otiier  Eng^  vineries;  was  observed  about  the  same  time  in  the  Ttnerles  at 
Pkhb.  and  soon  in  tlie  vineyards  of  almost  all  rarts  of  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Tj^rol,  and 
Hungary ;  flnally,  and  in  a  elighier  degree,  aJfecting  the  viaeyaros  of  the  Rhine.  Its 
ravages  extended  to  Algeria,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  many  other  countries,  among  which 
is  particularly  to  he  noticed  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  it  proved  almost  completely 
destructive  to  the  grapes,  and  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  Uie  celelnated 
Madeira  wine.  The  importation  of  Madeira  wine  to  Britain  in  1831  amounted  to 
^,127  gallons;  and  in  1861  only  to  38,749  gallons.  It  is  probable  that  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  Madeira  vineyards  made  the  progress  of  the  disease  more  rapid,  and  its 
results  more  complete  than  elsewhere,  by  causing  a  prevalence  of  the  conditions  fawor- 
able  for  it.  Ko  kind  of  vine  escaped.  The  grape  disease  is  first  perceived  in  the  leaves, 
which  become  whitish,  in  consequence  of  a  mycelium  spreading  over  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  sometimes  curl  up,  or  they  become  black  at  the  center,  the  black- 
ness extending  towards  tbe  circumference,  aod  finally  they  drop  off.  The  plant, 
through  loss  of  its  leaves,  now  twcomes  more  unhealthy ;  the  shoots  are  attacked  by  the 
disease,  the  stalks  of  the  bunchea  of  grapes,  and  the  grapes  themselves.   The  parasite 

Senetrates  into  the  young  wood,  Uie  uioots  are  covered  with  spots  and  blotches  of  a  led- 
ish-brown,  or  even  black  color,  and  look  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  had  been  applied  to  them. 
Sometimes  they  secrete  a  clammy  inodorous  fluid  all  over  their  surface ;  and  in  many 
cases  they  wither  from  the  top  down  half  their  length.  The  affected  grhpee  very  often 
first  exhibit  tbe  disease  in  a  single  whitish  spot  on  a  single  g^pe  of  a  bunch,  which 
enlarges  by  radiating  irregularly.  If  in  a  bunch  there  is  one  abortive  grape,  it  often 
shows  signs  of  the  duease.  whilst  the  rest  remain  free.  The  creeping  branches  of  the 
mycelium  are  fixed  npon  the  skin  of  the  grape  by  rootlets,  which  do  not  penetrate  Into 
the  juicy  pulp.  The  mycelium  sends  up  vertical  fertile  branches  of  nearly  equal  hei^t, 
densely  aggregated,  and  forming  a  velvet-like  mass.  The  extremities  of  these  become 
beaded;  and  at  last  the  uppermost  cell  or  bead  increases  in  volume,  becomes  detached, 
and  is  carried  off  by  some  slight  breath  of  air,  to  multiply  the  apedes  1^  tbe  dlsperaioB 
of  its  spores.    The  other  bead-like  cells  follow  in  succession. 

Various  means  were  resorted  to  for  the  prevention  and  cQre  of  the  grape  disease. 
The  application  of  pulverized  sulphur  was  found  useful,  the  fungus  withering  and  dry- 
ing up  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  minute  particle  of  anlphnr.  The  application  of 
euTphuT  must  be  frequent,  as  porttoiu  of  the  mycelium  and  some  of  the  spores  idwavB 
escape.  The  use  of  sulphur  was  the  chief  means  of  checking  tbe  spread  of  oldium  la 
IVendi  and  European  vineyards ;  it  became  general  In  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy ;  and 
in  consequence  of  its  national  importance,  the  duty  on  sulphur  was  reduced  by  tbe 
French  government.  Hydrosulphide  of  lime  was  also  applied  to  vines  with  veryoene- 
ficial  effect.  It  is  prepared  by  thoroughly  mixing  68  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with 
the  same  quantity  of  uaked  lime,  adding  three  or  four  quarts  of  water,  boiling  for  about 
ten  minutes,  allowing  it  to  settle,  and  decanting  the  clear  liquor.  When  it  is  to  be  used, 
one  quart  is  mixed  with  100  quarts  of  water,  and  it  is  pourra.  over  the  vines. 

OH-CAKX,  the  cake  which  remains  in  the  press  when  seeds  are  crushed  to  express 
the  oil  which  they  contain.  Oil-cake  still  retains  a  portion  of  the  oil  of  tbe  seed,  wong 
with  almost  all  its  other  constituents,  and  is  valuable  either  for  feeding  cattle  or  for 
manure.  lAnteed-ectke  is  so  much  more  largely  used  in  Britain  than  any  other  kind  that 
the  name  oil-cake  is  in  igeneral  exclusively  appropriated  to  it,  the  other  kinds  being 
known  as  rapefakty  poppy-eake,  hMnv-eake,  wlmreake,  etc.,  according  to  the  plant  from 
the  seed  of  which  they  are  produced.  The  use  of  oil-cake  for  feeding  cattle  has  very 
much  increased  of  late  years,  and  it  is  an  article  of  commercial  importance.  Large 

?uantitie8  are  imported  into  Britain  from  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
rom  North  America.  But  Engliah  Unaeed-eake — cake  made  at  oil-mills  in  I^gland, 
mostly  from  imported  seed — is  preferred  to  any  other,  bef»use  beat  not  being  so  freely 
applied  daring  the  expression  of  the  oil,  more  oU  is  left  in  the  c^e,  and  also  b^nse 
foreign  cake  often  suffers  from  dampness  both  before  and  during  tbe  sea  passage. 
Besides  the  oil  which  remains  in  it,  linseed-cake  contains  from  24  to  88  per  (»nt  oi  nitrog- 
enous substances  or  protein  compounds,  which  m^ce  it  very  valuable  both  for  feeding 
cattle  and  for  manure.  Tlie  value  of  linseed-cake  for  feeding  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
kind  of  grain  or  pulse. — Bape-eake  is,  next  to  linseed-cake,  the  kind  of  oil-cake  best 
known  in  Britain.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  linseed-cake,  but  is  not  relished  by  cattle, 
having  a  hot  taste,  and  a  tendency  to  become  rancid.  Sheep,  however,  eat  it  r^dily, 
and  it  is  often  employed  for  fattening  them.  It  is  often  also  ground  to  a  coarse  powdei 
(ni]M-<ftuQ,  and  used  as  a  manure.  Its  fertilizing  power  is  great,  and  it  is  used  by  the 
Flemish  farmers  as  guano  now  is  by  those  of  Bntain.— GMton  »eed-eake  is  much  used  u 
a  manure  in  some  ports  of  North  America.  —Coeoa-nut-eake  Is  used  in  the  south  of  In^ 
both  for  feeding  cattle  and  for  manure.— Other  kinds  of  cake  are  noticed,  if  sufBciently 
important,  under  the  plants  from  which  they  are  derived,  llidrprcqwrties  are  generally 
similar  to  those  of  linseed -cake,  although  tbe  pungency  of  some,  as  mmtar^-Mlst,  readan 
them  unsuitable  for  feeding  cattle.    See  On«. 
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on  OITZ,  a  city  in  Venango  co.,  Pa.;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  river  and 
OH  creek,  and  on  the  Allegheny  Valley,  the  Erie,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Soath- 
em,  and  the  Western  New  York  and  Fennsylvania  railroads;  132  miles  n.  of  Pittsbure, 
It  was  founded  in  I860,  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1802,  and  chartered  as  a  city  m 
1870;  l8  the  center  of  mo  great  petroleum  belt,  and  Is  principally  eneaeed  in  refining 
and  shipping  oIL  There  are  national,  state,  and  private  banks,  electric  lights,  electric 
street  railroads,  dally  and  veekly  newspapers,  high  school,  iron  foundries,  and  boiler  and 
engine  works.    Pop.  '90,  10,982. 

0IIi-€L0TH.    See  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

OIL-FUEL.  A  great  incentive  has  been  given  by  the  discovery  of  copious  wells  of 
petroleum  (see  Oil-wells  and  Oil-trade)  to  the  invention  of  some  mode  of  using  oil 
as  a  fuel  for  furnaces  and  stoves.  Such  attempts  had  oftea  been  made  before ;  but  they 
assume  a  new  aspect  dow  that  oil  has  become  so  much  cheapened.  Nearly  half  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  European  eteamsbips,  and  more  than  half  in  those  which  make  long  voy- 
ages, 18  taken  up  with  the  stowue  of  coal.  Petroleum  (q.v.)  gives  out  nearly  twice  as 
much  heat  as  an  equal  weight  oi  anthracite  or  steam  coal. 

As  respects  the  use  of  petroleum  for  raising  steam,  several  reports  have  been  made 
public,  stating  that  it  has  been  so  employed  with  success;  but  a  careful  examiaation  of 
the  most  relifU)le  experiments  plainly  shows  that  as  yet,  at  any  rate,  this  cannot  be  done 
economically,  except  in  rare  instances,  such  as  in  the  oil  regions  of  the  United  Statea 
In  a  full  and  apparently  vcr^  reliable  report  on  petroleum  in  all  its  brings  by  Mr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  published  in  the  general  report  of  the  judges  of  group  ill.,  Phila- 
delphia exhibition  of  1876,  it  ia  stated  that  the  average  price  of  anthracite  coal  In  Amer- 
ica is  eight  dollars  per  ton,  and  at  this  rate  petroleum  for  equal  heating-power  would 
cost  three  times  as  much.  In  Great  Britain,  where  parafflne  oil  ts  as  cbeap  as  petroleum, 
the  advantage  in  the  use  of  coal  is  much  greater.  The  reports  of  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  to  the 
English  admiralty,  and  by  Mr.  Isherwoou,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  engineering  in  Uie 
U.  o.  navy,  agree  in  stating  that,  although  mineral  oils  can  be  burned  without  oufficulty 
for  raising  steam,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  whether  they  can  be  used  successfully  and 
safely  at  sea.  The  eminent  French  chemist,  St.  Claire  Devltle,  has  perhaps  made  what 
are  as  yet  the  most  trustworthy  experiments  respecting  the  burning  of  mineral  oils  for 
raising  steam  in  locomotives.  He  conndera  that  only  the  heavy  and  thick-flowing  Idnds 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  healing  these  en^nes;  tnat  with  heavv  oil  steam  can  be  got 
up  in  the  same  time  as  with  coal;  and  that,  as  compared  with  the  latter,  the  oil  required 
is  only  about  one-half  the  weight.  Od  one  of  the  railways  in  the  s.  of  Russia,  the 
petroleum  found  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  sea,  was  burned  for  a  time  in  the  locomotives; 
out  although  a  success  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  it  was  found  to  be  too  costly 
a  fuel   For  a  drawing  of  the  furnace  used,  see  Engineering  for  Jan.  5,  1877. 

The  chief  advantages  of  petroleum  compared  with  coal  as  a  fuel  in  raising  steam  an 
its  greater  heating-power,  the  smaller  storage  s^ce  it  requires,  and  its  freedom  fromMb. 
Its  disadvantages  are  greater  cost,  ditScuUy  m  burning  without  mnch  smoke  or  tarry 
deposlta,  and  the  danger  attending  its  use. 

More  success  bos  attended  the  use  of  petroleum  in  metallurgical  processes.  Its  free- 
dom as  a  fuel  from  deleterious  ingredients  gives  it  at  once  a  great  advantage  here.  One 
of  the  best  petroleum  furnaces  for  working  Iron  is  that  designed  by.  Dr.  0.  J.  Eames. 
The  petroleum  is  made  to  drip  over  a  series  of  twelves  in  an  iron  vessei,  and  is  there  con- 
verted into  vapor  and  carried  forward  by  superheated  steam  to  be  mixed  with  air,  and  Is 
then  immediately  burned  in  the  "  combustion-chamber  "  at  the  end  of  the  furnace,  close 
to  where  the  iron  is  piled.  Steam  in  one  condition  or  anotlier  is  used  to  convert  the 
petroleum  into  vapor  in  most  furnaces  where  it  is  \i8ed.  In  furnaces  for  bending  armor- 
plates,  and  also  for  working  thinner  iron  plates,  mineral  oil  has  been  found  to  have  the 
advantage  over  coal  of  raising  the  heat  required  in  a  much  shorter  time.  It  also  pro- 
duces less  scale  on  the  Iron,  and  with  it  tbuB  heat  la  more  eaaUy  concentrated  on  a  portion 
of  the  plate. 

OILLE'TS,  or  (Eillets,  small  openings,  often  circular,  used  in  mediaeval  buUdinga 
for  discUurging  arrows,  etc.,  through. 

OIL  KILL.   Bee  Oils. 

OIL  PALX,  B^aiM,  a  genus  of  palnu,  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  cocoa-nut  palm.  The 
best  known  spedes,  the  oil  palm  of  tropical  Africa,  sometimes  attains  a  helrat  of  60  to 
80  feet.  The  stems  are  thickest  in  the  middle,  tapering  (^efly  upwards.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  their  footstalks  spiny.  The  flowers  have  a  strong  peculiar  smell,  like  that 
of  anise  or  chervil.  The  fruit  u)rmB  an  immense  head,  like  a  great  pine-apple,  consist- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  bright  orange-colored  drupes,  having  a  thin  skin,  an  oily  pulp, 
and  a  hard  stone.  The  pulp  of  the  drupes,  forming  about  three-fourths  of  their  whole 
bulk,  yields,  by  bruising  and  boiling,  an  oil,  which  when  ft%sh  has  a  pleasant  odor  of 
violets,  and  when  removed  into  colder  ref^ons  acquires  the  conristency  of  butter.  This 
oil  is  now  very  largely  imported  from  tropical  Africa  into  Britain,  ana  is  much  used  for 
many  purposes,  as  for  making  candles,  toilet  soaps,  etc.,  and  for  lubricating  machinery 
and  the  wheels  of  railway  carriages.  When  fresh,  it  is  eaten  like  butter.  See  Oils. 
The  nut  was  formerly  rejected  as  useless  after  tiie  oil  had  been  obtained  from  the 
fruit;  but  from  its  kernel  a  flxed  oil  is  now  extracted,  called  Palh-ndt  On.;  which 
ia  clear  and  limpid,  and  has  become  to  some  extent  an  article  of  commerce,  [tbn 
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oil  palm  abounds  in  mangrove  swamps,  but  is  also  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  land- 
scape on  sandy  coasts  in  the  tropical  parts  of  western  Africa.  It  yields  from  its  trunk 
abuDdance  of  a  pleasant  and  harmless  beverage,  wliich,  however,  becomes  intoxicaUng 
in  a  few  hours,  called  malova  in  Angola,  and  much  used  there  as  an  alcoholic  stimulant. 
The  unripe  nuts  of  the  oil  palm  are  used  in  some  parts  of  Africa  for  making  an  excel- 
lent kind  of  soup.  The  oil  palm  has  been  introduced  into  some  parts  of  America,  and 
is  now  abundant  in  them.    See  lllus.,  Palms,  vol.  XI. 

OIL-BEJUKUIO.  Several  oils,  from  the  mode  of  their  extraction,  are  necessarily 
impure,  and  various  means  are  taken  for  refining  or  purifying  them:  thus,  the  so-called 
;bA-<nZ>— that  is,  whale,  seal,  cod,  etc— are  clarified  either  by  mixing  them  with  a  chemi- 
cal solution,  or  by  naming  steam  through  them  and  filtering  through  ooarae  charcoal. 
The  chemical  solnnons  employed  are  various.  One  methoais,  to  use  a  strong  solution 
of  oak  bark,  the  tanidc  acid  in  whicli  combines  with  the  albuminous  matters  present  in 
the  oil,  and  precipitates  them ;  another  plan  is,  to  agitate  bleaching-i>owder,  formed  into 
.a  milk  with  water,  with  the  oil;  and  then,  after  subsidence  of  the  chloride  of  lime  and 
water,  to  wash  the  oil  with  water,  or  lets  of  steam  passed  through  it.  A  more  simple 
-and  very  effective  plan,  invented  by  Mr.  Dunn,  is  to  i^>ply  a  steam  heat  not  exceedmg 
:aOO''  F.,  and  tlien  pass  a  current  of  air  of  the  same  tempentura  throu^  it  conttunotuly 
for  some  time:  Uus  effectually  bleaclie&  the  oil. 

Olive,  and  some  other  vegetable  oils,  are  refined  by  a^tating  them  with  a  saturated 
'■solution  of  caustic  soda.  This  renders  the  whole  soapy ;  but  after  a  time  the  oil  preci^ 
itates  a  saponaceous  deposit,  and  the  remainder  becomes  quite  clear  and  pure,  and  is 
then  poured  off.  Tlie  value  of  several  of  the  most  important  oils  of  conunerce  is  so 
greatly  increased  by  refining,  that  this  art  has  now  become  a  very  important  branch  of 
business,  and  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 

OILB  (including  fats).  The  fats  and  fixed  oils  coostitute  an  important  and  well- 
marked  group  of  organic  compounds,  which  exist  abundantly  both  m  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  They  are  not  simple  organic  compounds,  but  each  of  them  is  a 
mixture  of  several  such  compounds  to  which  the  term  glyeeride*  is  applied;  and  the 
glvcerides  which  by  their  mixture  in  various  proportions  form  the  numerous  fats  and 
oils  are  mdnly  those  of  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids— if  we  adopt  the  tecent  view 
thatmargaric  acid  (a.  v.)  has  no  independent  existence— and  to  a  less  extent  those  of 
other  fattjr  acids,  which  will  \x  presently  noticed,  such  as  butvric,  caproic.  caprylic,  and 
capric  acids,  which  are  obtained  from  butter;  myristic  acid,  which  is  obtained  from 
cocoa-nut  oil,  etc.  The  members  of  this  group  may  be  solid  and  hard,  like  suet;  semi- 
solid and  soft,  like  butter  and  lard;  or  fluid,  like  the  oils.  The  solid  and  semi-solid  are, 
however,  generally  placed  togetherand  termed  fats,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fluid  oils, 
ilie  most  solid  fats  are  readily  fumble,  and  become  reduced  to  a  fluid  or  oi^  state  at  a 
temperature  lower  than  that  of  the  boiling-point  of  water.  They  are  not  volatile,  at,  fai 
other  words,  they  cannot  t>e  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  it  is  not  until  a  tem- 
perature of  between  600°  and  600°  F.  is  reached  that  lUey  begin  nearly  simultaneously  to 
boil  and  to  undergo  decomposition,  giving  off  acroleine  (an  acrid  product  of  the  distH- 
lalion  of  glycerine)  and  other  compounds.  In  consequence  of  this  property,  these  oils 
are  termed  ,^^«^  <nM,  in  contradistinction  to  a  perfectly  separate  group  of  oily  matters,  on 
which  the  odoriferous  properties  of  plants  depend,  and  which,  from  their  being  able  to 
bear  distillation  without  change,  are  known  as  ^olatHe  cUt.  These,  which  are  also  known 
as  metiHal  oTeOtereeU  oils,  differ  in  tolo  in  their  chemical  composition  from  the  compounds 
we  are  now  considering,  and  will  be  separately  noticed  In  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 
All  the  fats  and  oils  are  lighter  than  water,  and  are  perfectly  insoluble  in  that  fluid. 
Their  specific  gravity  ranges  from  about  0.91  to  0.94.  They  dissolve  in  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine  (one  of  the  volatile  oils),  benzoic,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  alcohol;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  act  as  solvents  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc  If  a  fatty  matter  be 
sliaken  with  a  watery  solution  of  albumen,  gum,  or  some  other  Btabstance  that  increases 
the  deiuity  of  the  water,  and  renders  it  viscm.  the  miztnre  assumes  a  milky  appearance, 
in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  fat  or  oil  In  the  form  of  microscopic  globules, 
and  is  termed  an  emvltion.  These  bodies  possess  the  property  of  penetrating  paper  and 
other  fabrics,  rendering  them  transparent,  and  producing  what  is  well  known  as  a  greasy 
stain.  They  are  not  readily  inflammable  unless  with  the  agency  of  a  wick,  when  thev 
bum  with  a'  bright  flame.  In  a  pure  and  fresh  state  tliev  are  devoid  of  taste  and  Bmell, 
but  on  exposure  to  the  air  they  become  oxidized  and  acid,  assume  a  deeper  color,  evolve 
a  disagreeable  odor,  and  are  acrid  to  the  taste;  or,  in  popular  langu^,  they  become 
rancia.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  change  occurs  is  considerably  mcreased  by  the 
presence  of  mucilaginous  or  albuminous  bodies.  The  rancidity  maybe  removed  by 
shying  the  oil  in  hot  water  in  which  a  little  hydrated  magnesia  is  suspended. 

The  general  diffusion  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  animal  kingdom  has  been  already 
described.  (See  Fats,  Abimal.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  Uieyare  equally  widely 
distributed,  there  t)eing  scarcely  any  tissue  of  any  plant  in  which  traces  of  them  may  not 
be  detected ;  but  they  are  especially  abundant  in  the  seeds.  The  seeds  of  the  ervetfen 
are  remarkably  rich  in  oil;  linsccd  yielding  fully  20  per  cent  and  rape-seed  about  Wper 
cent  of  oil;  and  some  fruits,  as  tliose  of  the  olive  and  oil-palm,  yield  an  abundance  of  oil 

The  uses  of  the  oils  and  fats  arc  numerous,  and  highiy  impratant.  various  members 
of  this  group  being  extensively  employed  as  articles  of  food,  as  medka^es,  as  lubricat- 
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fug  agents,  in  the  preparation  of  soaps,  plasters,  ointments,  varnishes,  pigmeots,  can- 
dJjBB  and  other  means  of  illumination,  for  tne  purpoBc  of  dressing  leather,  etc  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important  members  of  the  group: 

1.  YegetabU  Fai». — The  chief  solid  fats  of  yegetahle  origin  are  cocoa-nut  oil,  nutmeg 
butter,  and  palm  oil.  The  fluid  ve^table  fats  or  oils  are  divisible  into  the  Tion-drying  and 
the  drying  oils;  the  latter  being  distinguished  from  the  former  by  their  becoming  dry  and 
solid  when  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  oxygenation;  while  the 
former  do  not  absorb  oxygen,  but  are  converted  by  hyponitric  acid  or  sulfoxide  of  mer- 
cury into  elaidtne  (as  described  in  the  article  Oleine),  a  reaction  which  Is  not  exhibited 
by  the  drying  oils.  Some  at  the  drying  oils,  especially  linseed  oil,  when  mixed  with 
cotton,  wool,  or  tow,  absorb  oxygen  so  rapidly,  and  consequently  become  so  heated  as 
to  take  flre,  and  many  cases  of  tne  spontaneous  combustion  of  heaps  of  oily  materials 
that  have  been  employed  in  cleaning  machinery  have  been  recorded.  The  dtrlngprop- 
erty  may  be  much  increased  by  treating  the  oils  with  a  Uttle  litharge  or  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  linseed  oil  thus  treated  is  then  known  as  boiled  oil.  The  chief  non-drying 
Oils  are  olive  oil,  almond  oil,  and  colza  oil;  while  the  most  important  drying  oils  are 
those  of  linseed,  hemp,  poppy,  and  walnut;  castor  oil  seems  to  form  a  link  between 
these  two  classes  of  oils,  since  it  gradually  becomes  hard  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  Animal  Fats.— The  chief  solid  fats  are  suet,  lard,  butter,  goose  grease,  etc. ;  while 
among  the  fluid  fata  or  oils,  sperm  oil,  ordinary  whale  oil,  cod-liver  oil,  and  ncat's-foot  oil 
may  be  especially  mentionecf.  In  many  of  tneir  characters,  spermaceti  and  bees- wax 
resemble  the  solid  fats,  but,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  articles  on  these  subjects,  they  are  not 
glycerides.  As  a  general  rule,  stearine  and  palmitine,  both  of  which  have  comparatively 
high  fusinj;  points  (between  157°  and  114"  F.).  preponderate  in  the  solid  fats ;  while  olefne, 
vElch  is  mm  at  88",  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  oils. 

One  or  two  of  tiie  most  Important  of  the  decompositions  of  the  fats  most  be  noticed. 
"When  any  of  these  bodies  are  neated  with  the  hydrated  alkalies,  they  undei^  a  change 
which  has  long  been  known  as  saponification,  or  conversion  into  soap  (q.  v.),  in  which 
the  fatty  acid  combines  with  the  alkali  to  form  a  »oap,  while  the  sweet  viscid  liquid 
elycerine  is  simultaneously  formed.  The  combination  of  a  fatty  acid  with  oxide  of  lead 
forms  a  plaster.  For  further  details  on  these  points,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the  articles 
Soap  and  PiaAbtbbs. 

The  process  of  ssponiflcation  affords  a  ready  means  of  isolating  the  fatty  acids,  as 
tiie  stearic  or  oleic  acid  may  be  s,t  once  separated  frcon  an  alkaline  stearate  or  oleate  by 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  solphuric  acid.  When  the  fatt^  adds  are,  however, 
required  on  a  large  scale,  as  for  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  steartne-candles,  which 
in  reality  consist  mainly  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oil  or 
fat  are  made  to  act  upon  each  other  at  a  high  temperature.  See  Candle.  The  fatty  acids 
may  also  be  procured  in  a  verr  pure  form  by  the  injection  of  superheated  steam  at  a  tem- 
perature  of  between  600"  and  600°  F.  Into  heated  fat— a  process  which,  according  to 
Prof.  HDler.  "  from  ItA  slmplici^  and  from  the  purity  of  the  products  which  it  yields, 
bids  fair  to  supersede  those  previously  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  fat^  adds 
for  illuminating  purposes." 

The  only  latty  acids  which  have  been  specially  mentioned  in  this  article  are 
those  which  occur  in  natural  glycerides,  such  as  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids. 
The  term  fatty  add  has,  however,  in  chemistry  a  wide  signification,  and  is  applied  to 
many  acids  homologous  to  stearic  acid,  but  not  occurring  in  any  natural  fats  or  oils. 
Thus  stearic  acid  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  group  of  acTds  (of  which  some  thirty  are 
already  known)  represented  bythe  general  formula  CibIIhOi,  commencing  with  formic 
add.  CHiOt,  including  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valeric  (or  valerianic),  caprolc, 
ceoanthyltc,  caprylic,  pelargonic,  capric,  lauric,  myristic,  mlmitic,  stearic,  arachidic, 
and  ccrotic  acids,  and  terminating  with  melissic  add,  CtiHi»Oi,  These  are  divided 
into  the  volatile  and  the  true  (or  solid)  fatty  adds;  the  volatile  adds  being  those  from 
formic  to  capric  acid,  while  the  remainder,  beginning  with  lauric  acid,  are  the  true  fatty 
adds.  The  totaiOe  fatty  adds  are  fluid,  and  for  the  most  part  oily  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, may  be  distilled  without  change,  possess  a  pungent  odor,  and  are  add  to  the 
taste,  axid  their  solutions  redden  litmus  paper  strongly.  The  true  fatty  adds,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  cannot  be 
distilled,  except  in  vacuo,  without  decomposition,  and  only  exert  a  slight  action  on 
litmus.  The  volatile  adds  occur  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  (formic  acid, 
for  example,  in  red  ants,  and  valeric  acid  in  the  root  of  valerian),  and  they  are  likewise 
produced  by  the  oxidation  and  spontaneous  decomposition  of  numerous  animal  and 
vegetable  products.  The  entire  smes,  up  to  capric  add,  may  be  obtained  by  oxidizing 
oldc  acid  with  nitric  acid.  The  true  or  solid  adds  only  occur  as  constituents  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  fats. 

^of.  inUer  makes  a  second  group  of  fatty  acids,,  of  which  oldc  add  is  the  type, 
and  which  have  the  genenU  formula  Ci-Hi,-idi;  but  as  oleic  add  is  the  only  memtter 
of  this  group  which  is  of  any  practical  importance,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  special  article  on  that  add. 

A  complete  list  of  even  the  chief  fats  and  fixed  oils  would  take  up  far  more  space 
than  we  can  command.  In  the  article  "Fixed  Oils, '  in  The  BnqUsh  Oydopadia,  the 
reader  will  find  04  of  the  most  important  of  these  substances  mentioned,  with,  in  most 
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CMes,  a  brief  notice  of  the  orig^  and  propertieB  of  each.  The  British  pharmacopceia 
containe  bog's  lard,  mutton  suet,  cod-liver  oil.  coacrete  oil  (or  butter)  of  nutmeg,  and 
almond,  castor,  croton,  linseed,  and  olive  oils,  besides  the  closely  allied  subetaucea 
q>ermaceti  and  wax. 

The  Volatile  or  EtamUal  OiU  exist,  in  most  inatances,  ready  formed  in  plants,  and 
are  believed  to  constitute  their  odorous  principles.  Tber  form  an  extremely  numeroua 
class,  of  whidi  most  of  the  members  are  fluid ;  a  few  (oil  of  aniseed,  for  example)  being 
solid  at  oidinary  temperatures,  but  all  of  them  are  capable  of  being  distilled  without 
undergoing  change.  They  resemble  the  fixed  oils  in  their  ioflammability,  la  their 
eolutouty  ui  the  same  fluids,  and  In  their  communicating  a  greasy  stain  to  papn'  or  any 
other  fabric;  bnt  the  stain  in  this  case  soon  disappears,  and  they  further  outer  in  oom. 
muni(»kting  a  rough  and  harsh  rather  than  an  unctuous  feeling  to  the  skin.  Their  boil- 
ing points  are  in  almost  all  coses  far  higher  than  that  of  water,  but  when  heated  with 
water  they  pass  off  with  the  steam — a  property  on  which  one  of  the  chief  modes  of 
obtaioing  them  depends.  See  Pbbfumbbt.  The  oils  have  characteristic  penetratiiu 
odors,  which  are  seldom  so  pleasant  as  those  of  the  plants  from  which  they  are  obtained, 
and  their  taste  is  hot  and  irritating.  They  vary  in  their  specific  gravity,  but  most  of 
them  are  lifter  than  water,  and  refract  light  strongly.  Most  of  them  are  nearly  color- 
less when  neah,  but  darken  on  exposure  to  light  and  air;  but  a  few  are  green,  and  two 
or  three  of  a  blue  color.  By  prolonged  exposure  they  abaorb  oxygen,  and  become  con- 
verted into  resins. 

Bv  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  products  of  the  vital  activity  of  plants,  in 
which  most  of  them  exist  ready  formed,  being  Inclosed  In  minute  cavities,  which  are 
often  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Although  diffused  through  almost  every  part  of  a  plant, 
the  oil  is  especially  abundant  in  particular  organs  of  certain  families  of  plants.  In  the 
wnbeU^erct,  it  Is  moat  abundant  in  the  seeds;  in  the  rotaeea,  in  the  petals  of  the  flowera; 
in  the  f^ftiaeem  and  labkUm,  in  the  leaves;  in  the  aurantiaeea,  in  tne  rind  of  the  fruit. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  fixed  oils,  so  most  of  the  essential 
oils  occurring  in  plants  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  distinct  chemical  compoundB,  one 
of  which  usually  contains  no  oxvgen,  while  the  others  are  oxidized.  Of  these,  the 
fonner,  which  is  a  pure  hrdrocarbon,  is  the  more  volatile,  and  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the 
others.  Most  of  these  oua.  when  cooled,  separate  into  a  solid  and  a  fluid  portion,  to 
Which  the  terms  stearopten  and  elaopten  have  been  applied. 

In  the  comparatively  few  cases  In  which  the  oils  are  not  formed  naturally,  they  are 
produced  by  a  species  of  fermentation,  as  in  the  case  of  oil  of  bittw  ahnonds  and  oil  of 
muatard  (q.v.),  .while  others  are  the  product  of  the  dry  distillation  or  of  the  putrefaction 
of  many  vegetable  bodies.  Some  oi  the  nntural  oils,  as  those  of  cinnamon,  spinea,  and 
winter-green,  have  also  been  artificially  produce<l. 

The  essential  oils  are  much  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  perfumery  (q.v.),  for  the 
purpose  of  flavoring  liquors,  confectionery,  etc.,  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts  (as  in 
silvering  mirroraX  and  m  medicine.  The  special  uses  of  the  most  important  of  theae 
oils  in  medicine  will  be  noticed  subsequently. 

The  members  of  this  group,  whicD  is  an  extremely  numerous  one  (more  than  140 
easential  oils  being  noticed  in  the  article  on  that  subject  in  the  The  Sngmi  C^ebpodut); 
admit  of  arrangement  under  four  heads.  1.  Pure  hydrocarbons;  3.  oxygenous  esKntU 
oils;  8.  sulphurous  essential  oils;  4.  essential  oils  obtained  by  fermentation,  dry  distil- 
lation, etc. 

1.  The  pure  hi/droearboTU  are  for  the  most  part  fluid,  and  have  a  lower  specific  gravity, 
a  lower  boiling  point,  and  a  higher  refractive  power  than  the  oxygenous  oils.  They 
absorb  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  oxygenous  oils  and  resins.  They  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  oxygenoua  oils,  with  which  they  are  usually  assodated,  by  fractional  diatiUa- 
tion.  They  Include  oil  of  turpentine,  Ci«Hi«,  and  the  oils  of  bergamot,  birch,  chamo- 
mile, caraway,  cloves,  elemi,  hop,  juniper,  lemons,  orange,  parsley,  savine,  and  valeriu, 
moat  or  all  of  which  contain  tne  same  hydrocarbon  as  oil  of  turpentine  (q.v.),  and  in 
addition  to  it  an  oxidized  compound ;  oil  oi  copaiva,  CitHi«,  attar  of  roses,  UaHi«,  etc 

3.  The  oceygeTunu  eatential  oHm  may  be  either  fluid  or  solid,  the  latter  being  also  termed 
eamphart.  A  stearopten  separates  from  most  of  the  fluid  oils  on  cooling.  They  are 
more  soluble  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine  than  the  pure  hydrocarbons.  Tliey  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  those  which  are  fluid  at  ordinary  tetm>erature,  such  as  those  of  anise-seed, 
chamomile,*  cajeput,  caraway,*  dnnamon,  cloves,*  fennel,  lavender,  peppermint,  nw, 
spirsa,  thyme,*  winter-green,  etc.   Those  marked  with  a  (*)  are  associated  with  the 

Sure  hydrocarbons  already  described.   (2)  The  camphors,  such  as  ordinary  camphor 
'laHitO,  Borneo  camphor,  Ci»HiiO,  etc. 
8.  Tlie  aulpkuroua  etserUicU  oil*  are  chietly  obtained  from  the  erueifora.    They  pzoha- 
bly  all  contrtin  the  radical (liiyi,  CiHi.    The  oilsof  garlic  and  of  mustard  (both  of  whIcTi 
have  been  described  in  special  articles),  and  those  of  horse-radish,  scurvy-grass,  and  an- 
fcetida,  are  Uie  iMSt  illustrative  of  this  divlNion. 

4.  Among  the  easential  oUr  obtained  by  fermentation,  dry  diatillation,  etc.,  may  be 
mentioned  the  oils  of  bitter  almonds  and  of  black  mustard,  the  oils  of  milfoil,  plantain, 
centaury,  etc.  (whose  leaves  have  no  smell  until  tliey  have  been  moistened  for  some  time 
with  water,  when  a  kind  of  fermentation  Is  set  up,  and  t^I  is  yielded  In  abundance),  fur- 
furamide  (q-v.),  etc 
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The  n.  S.  phannacopoela  coDtaim  the  essential  oils  of  anise,  cajeput,  caraway, 
chamomile,  ciimamoii,  cloves,  copaiva,  conander,  cubebs,  dill,  juniper,  lavender,  lemon, 
nutmeg,  peppeimint,  pimento,  rosemaiy.  me,  savine,  spearmint,  and  turpenone.  Of 
these  the  oiu  of  anise,  cajeput,  caraway,  chamomile,  coriaoder,  dill,  peppermint, 
pimento,  and  spearmint  are  used  as  stimulants  and  antispasmodics  in  cases  of  flatulence, 
griping,  etc. ;  and  to  disguise  the  nauseous  taste  of  various  medicines.  The  oils  of 
cajeput,  cinnamon,  and  rue  act  similarly  but  more  powerfully.  The  oils  of  copaiva  and 
cubebs  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  subsiancea  from  which  they  are  derived ;  oil  of 
Juniper  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  oil  of  saviue  (and  to  a  less  extent  oil  of  rue)  an 
emmenagc^e.  The  fnla  of  lavender  and  lemon  are  used  to  conceal  the  smell  of  sulphur 
ointment,  and  to  give  an  agreeable  odor  to  lotions,  etc  The  oU  of  roeemary  Is  cluefly 
empU^ed  as  a  stimulating  liniment,  especially  in  cases  of  baldness;  and  the  oil  of  nut- 
meg is  seldom  given  medicinally  except  in  the  form  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  into 
the  composition  of  which  it  enters. 

A  very  admirable  paper  on  the  essential  oils  was  read  Dr.  Gladstone  before  the  chem- 
ical society,  in  themoniQof  Dec,  1868;  and  the  reader  who  is  anxious  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further  will  find  it  advantageous  to  refer  to  this  excellent  productioD. 

Bland  oils — such,  for  example,  as  olive-oil — were  much  us^  by  the  ancients  as  exter- 
nal applications  in  various  forms  of  disease.  Ceisua  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  use  of  oil 
applied  externally  with  friction  in  fevers,  and  in  various  other  diseases.  Pliny  says  that 
oUve-oil  warms  the  body  and  at  the  same  time  cools  the  head,  and  that  it  was  used  with 
these  objects  previously  to  taking  cold  baths.  Areteeus  recommends  a  sitz-bath  of  oil  in 
cases  of  renal  calculi,  and  Josephus  relates  that  a  similar  modeof  ti-eiitment  was  employed 
in  the  case  of  Herod.  Galen  prescribed  "oil  and  wine"  for  wounds  in  the  head;  and  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  affords  additional  evidence  that  this  was  a  common  mode 
of  treating  wounds.  The  use  of  oil  pieparatoiy  to  athletic  ezeidaeB  is  leferred  to  hj 
Domerous  Greek  and  LaXHn  writers. 

Ab  a  cosmetic— that  is  to  say,  as  a  means  of  giving  to  the  skin  and  hidr  a  smooth 
and  graceful  appearance— its  use  bas  been  jn-evalent  in  hot  climates  from  the  earlieit 
times.  There  is  abundant  historical  evidence  of  tbisusageof  oil  amongst  the  Egyptians, 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans;  and  Pliny's  statement  that  butter  la  usMl  by  the 
negroes,  and  the  lower  class  of  Arabs,  for  the  purpose  of  anointing,  is  confirmed  by  the 
observation  of  all  recent  African  travelers.  In  hot  climates  there  is  doubtless  a  pracU- 
cal  as  well  as  an  eesthetic  object  in  anointing.  The  oil,  bein^  a  bad  conductor  of  he»t, 
affords  a  certain  amount  of  protection  against  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  heat;  it  is 
likewise  serviceable  as  a  protection  agdnat  Ihe  attacks  oi  insects,  and  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing excessive  perspiration.  The  fact  of  oily  and  fatty  matters  being  bad  conductors  of 
heat,  serves  idso  to  exi^n  why  the  Esquimaux  and  other  dwellers  in  Arctic  regions  have 
xecourae  to  the  inuncuon  of  the  blubber,  etc  In  their  case  the  oily  investment  serves  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  bodily  heat. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  not  only  employed  oil  for  tlie  purposes  already  mentioned, 
but  in  their  funereal  rite^:  the  bodies  of  theirdead  being  anointed  with  oil,  with  the  view 
probably  of  postponing  incipient  decomposition.  A  similar  pracUce  existed  amongst  Uie 
Jews,  and  in  the  Gospels  we  find  various  passages  in  which  our  Lord  referred  to  his  own 
body  being  anointed  by  antidpation.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
and  other  writers,  that  this  ancient  usa^  of  anointing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  long 
Tet&Ined  in  the  Cliristlan  church.  See  Unction  ;  Extreme  Unction.  Many  physicians 
of  the  present  Any  combine  the  inunction  of  cod-liver  oil  with  its  internal  administration, 
a  combination  first  recommended  by  Professor -Simpson  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  sir  Henry 
Holland  advocates  the  practice  of  anointing  the  harsh,  dry  skin  of  dyspeptic  patients 
with  warm  oils.  See  the  paper  "  On  the  External  Application  of  Olh,  In  the  second 
volume  of  The  E^nburgh  MedietU  and  Surgical  Jourmu.  The  use  of  <m  to  lessen  tibe 
effects  of  heavy  seas  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  now  very  general  among  American 
■captelns.  The  records  for  1886  of  the  Hydrographic  office  in  New  York,  show  that 
•In  every  case  out  of  many  reported,  no  failure  ensued  when  vegetable  or  animal  oils 
were  used,  and  that  kerosene  or  lighter  oils  sometimes  produced  the  same  effects ;  the 
.waves  being  quickly  reduced  to  long  and  heavy  but  harmless  swells.  A  canvas  bag 
.punctured  full  of  boles  with  a  sail-needle.  Is  filled  with  oil  and  a  quantity  of  oakum,  an£ 
a«  a  rule,  is  hung  over  the  lee  bows. 

On^  IN  THEIR  CoHMBBCiAL  Rblations.— The  solld  animal  oils  found  In  commerce 
are  butter  and  lard,  tallow,  mares'  grease,  goose  grease,  neats-foot  oil,  and  unrefined  yelk 
of  egg  oils.  The  two  first  are  fully  described  under  their  names.  See  BDrrBR,  Labd. 
Tallow  is  the  fat  of  oxen  and  slieep,  but  more  especially  the  fat  which  envelops  the  kid- 
neys and  other  parts  of  the  viscera,  rendered  down  or  melted.  The  qualitiesof  this  solid 
oil  render  it  particularly  well  adapted  for  making  candles,  and  until  the  end  of  the  first 

auarter  of  the  present  century,  candles  for  ordinary  use  were  almost  wholly  made  of  it, 
le  hlg^  price  of  wax  and  spermaceti  preventing  their  emidoyment  except  by  the  most 
wealthy  and  for  eccleuasttoal  purposes.  Besides  Its  use  in  making  candles,  tallow  is 
most  extensively  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  soap,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
madiinery  from  rosL 

Hares  grease  is  not  nearly  so  solid  as  tallow;  it  is  a  yellowish-brown  grease,  imported 
extensively  from  Honto  Vioeo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  where  vast  numbras  of  borses  axe 
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Blaaghtered  for  their  hides,  bones,  and  grrase ;  it  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  lubricant 
for  machfoeiT,  and  iB  chiefly  employed  for  that  purpose  after  much  of  its  stearine  has 
been  remoTed  for  candle-making.  The  reason  this  material  is  called  marti  grease  is  said 
to  be  from  the  circumstance  that  in  South  America  horses  are  chiefly  usm  alive,  and 
mares  are  slaughtered  as  comparatively  useless.  Goose  grease  is  another  soft  fat,  much 
valued  by  housewives  for  many  purposes,  but  excepting  that  it  is  sold  in  some  districts 
as  a  remedial  agent,  it  has  no  commercial  importance,  ^eats-foot  oil  is  a  soft  fat  pro- 
cured Id  the  preparation  of  the  feet  ami  intestines  of  oxen  for  food  as  sold  in  the  tnpe- 
ahops.  The  quantity  obtained  is  not  very  great,  but  it  is  in  much  request  by  curriers  for 
dressing  leather.  Telk  of  egg  oil  is  a  hard  oil,  which,  though  little  known  with  us,  ia- 
extensively  used  in  other  countries  where  eggs  are  cheaper.  In  Russia,  for  iDstauce,  it 
is  manufactured  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  supply  some  of  the  largest  makers  of  fancy 
soaps,  and  it  forms  the  principal  material  m  the  celebrated  Kazan  soap;  and  certain 
pomades  are  made  of  it  which  have  a  great  reputation,  and  realize  very  high  prices.  This 
oil  is  not  unlike  palm-oil  in  color  and  consistency;  but  when  refined  u  liquid,  and  has  a 
leddiah-yellow  color. 

The  liquid  animal  oils  are  more  numerous,  and,  excepting  tallow,  are  far  more  impor- 
tant, the  so^lled  flsh-oila  being  the  principal.  These  are  whale,  porpoise,  seal,  cod, 
herring,  shark,  etc.  The  wlmles  which  are  pursued  for  their  oil  are;  1.  The  sperm 
whale.  This  huge  creature  is  from  00  to  70  ft.  in  length,  and  yields  generally  from 
6,000  to  6,000  gallons  of  oH.  The  finest  oil  is  taken  from  the  great  reservoir  on  the  bead. 
The  oil  of  this  species  is  sdlof  a  quality  superior  to  others,  and  is  known  as  sperm  oil. 
For  the  method  of  procuring  this  oil,  see  Cagholot.  %,  The  right  whale,  which  yields 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  whale  oil.  This,  with  that  yielded  by  otiier  less  impor- 
tant species,  is  usually  called  tndn  oil.  The  term  train  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
^Toin,  and  applies  to  the  circumstance  of  the  oil  being  drained  out  of  the  blubber ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  also  applied  to  sperm  oil  from  tlie  blubber  of  the  cacbolot',  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  finer  oil  from  the  head  matter.  The  right  whale  forms  the  chief  objectof 
the  northern  fisheries,  but  other  species  of  baleena  are  pursued  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  their  oil.   See  Whale. 

Amongst  the  smaller  cetaceans,  the  porpoises — called  also  dolplilns  ("puffydunters" 
on  the  east  coiBSt  of  Scotland)— and  grampuses  yield  an  excellent  oil,  second  only  in  value 
to  that  of  regular  oil  whales;  and  to  obtam  It,  large  numbers  are  occasioDally  killed  in 
the  British  seas.  The  price  of  sperm  oil  ranges  from  $400  to  $450  per  tun,  and  that  of 
ordinary  train  oil  from  $200  to  $226  per  tun  of  252  gallons.  A  large  quantity  of  veir 
valiuible  oil  is  obtained  from  seals ;  and  the  seal-fishery,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  oil, 
only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  whale.  It  is  carried  on  chiefiy  on  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  Qreenland,  and  Labrador.  Like  the  whales,  the  seals  have 
a  thick  layer  of  blubl)er  in  which  the  oil  is  contained.  See  Seal,  llie  firat  draining 
from  the  blubber  is  of  a  fine,  cl^,  pale  straw-color ;  the  next,  yellow  or  tinged  ;  and 
the  last  is  brown  or  dark. 

Of  the  true  flsh  oils,  that  from  the  cod  is  first  in  importance,  more  especially  since  its 
medicinal  properties  were  discovered.  It  is  made  only  from  the  liver  of  the  flsh:  and 
the  attempt  which  was  made  to  induce  a  popular  belief  that  the  so-called  cod-liver  oil 
was  different  from  the  ordinaiy  cod  oil  of  commerce,  was  simply  a  cheat;  no  difference 
exists,  and  the  oil  is  obtained  just  as  good  from  the  oil  merchant  at  a  moderate  price  per 
gallon  as  from  the  empiric  at  an  exorbitant  price  per  pint.  Indeed,  the  purer  the  oil 
cau,  be  got,  the  better  it  is  ia  a  remedial  point  of  view,  notwithstanding  Uie  efforts  made 
to  convince  the  public  that  a  certain  color  Is  better  than  any  other. 

Instead  of  the  old  and  somewhat  rude  methods  of  preparing  the  oil  (see  God-uvsb 
Oil),  much  more  complete  and  efficient  arrangements  are  now  adopted.  The  livers, 
when  taken  from  the  flsh,  are  all  examined,  washed  in  clean  water,  and  placed  in  sieves 
to  dry.  Thence  they  are  transferred  to  pans  heated  with  steam,  and  after  being  exposed 
to  a  gentle  heat  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  heat  is  discontinued;  and  when 
(Wld,  the  oil  which  has  separated  is  skimmed  off,  and  strained  through  ^nnel  liaga  into 
tube.  Here  certain  impurities  subside,  and  the  clear  oil  is  poured  off  from  the  dregs,  and  the 
contents  of  numerous  tubs  are  transferred  to  galvanized  iron  cisterns,  in  which  a  further 
settlement  takes  place.  The  oil  is  now  ready  for  the  filters,  which  are  made  of  tbestrong 
cloth  called  moleskin,  through  which  it  is  forced  by  atmospheric  pressure  into  the  store- 
tanks,  which  are  also  of  galvanized  iron.  Hence  it_i8piunped  into  the  casks  for  export, 
which  are  usually  hogsheads,  tierces,  and  barrels.  Tlie  value  of  cod-liver  oil  is  about 
$175  to  $200  per  ton.  The  imports  vary  much  according  to  the  success  of  the  fishery ;  they 
have  reached  nearly  1000  tons  per  annum.  Besides  its  consumption  in  lamps,  and  for 
medicinal  purposes,  cod  oil  Is  used  in  making  some  kinds  of  soap.  Oil  Is  occasionallT 
made  from  the  herring,  but  not  in  very  great  quantities ;  it,  however,  forme  a  commerdu 
article.  It  is  made  ^m  the  whole  of  the  fish,  the  smell  of  which  it  retains  to  a  veiy 
disagreeable  extent. 

The  lightest  of  all  the  fixed  oils  is  made  from  the  liver  of  the  common  shark ;  it  ranges 
from  specific  gravityO.865  to  0.667.  This,  and  the  oil  made  from  the  livers  of  thec^nnmon 
skate  {Baia  balii),  the  Thornback  (R.  davata),  and  the  white  skate  {Minobatua  eemioulu^, 
are  often  sulistituted  for  the  cod-liver  oil  used  medicinally,  but  have  not  its  valu^He 
properties. 
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CndflT  the  name  of  lam  oil,  large  quantitieB  of  the  olelne  of  lard  have  been  exported 
of  late  years  from  America.  It  ia  a  secondarv  product,  arising  from  the  great  manufac- 
ture of  lard  stearlne  for  candle-making  wiiich  has  arisen  in  this  counttr.  Lard  oil  la 
worth  about  $230  to  9370  per  ton,  and  U  priodpaUy  used  as  a  lubricant  for  macMoery. 

The  iolid  vegetable  fixed  oils  which  find  a  piaoe  in  commerce  are  palm  oil,  coooa-nnt 
oil,  kokum  or  vegetable  tallow,  and  carapa  or  oarap  oil.  The  palm  oil  la  an  oil  of  a 
bright  orange-yellow  color  and  an  agreeable  violet  odor;  It  is  obtiuned  from  the  not  very 
thick  covering  of  the  bard  seeds  of  the  oil-palm  (q.v.).  The  fruits,  when  gatherct],  are. 
shaken  out  of  the  clusters,  and  are  laid  in  heaps  in  the  eun  for  a  short  time,  after  which' 
the  natives  boil  them  slowly  in  water,  when  the  oil  separates  and  ia  skimmed  off  the 
surface,  and  carried  in  small  quantities  to  the  depdts  of  the  traders,  who  transfer  it  to 
tasks  which  are  prepared  to  receive  It  on  board  the  ships.  The  quantity  thus  collected 
Is  enormous.  Previous  to  1840,  the  chief  use  of  palm  oil  was  in  making  soap,  but  It 
was  abont  that  time  found  that  the  palmitine  or  fat  add  of  this  oil  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  candles  (q.v.) ;  and  since  then  It  has  become  of  much 
greater  importance. 

Cocoa-nut  oil  is  a  white  fat,  with  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  kernel;  it  is  made  by 
grinding  or  pounding  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut.  After  it  has  been  boiled  in  water  for 
a  short  time,  the  paste  is  submitted  to  great  pressure,  and  a  large  quantity  of  milky 
juice  is  obtained;  this  is  slowly  boiled,  and  the  oil  separates  and  rises  to  the  surface  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  is  skimmed  off.  Twenty  ordinary-sized  nuts  wiU  yield  as 
much  as  two  quarts  of  oil.  This  oil  la  now  very  largely  imported,  and,  treated  in  tiie 
same  way  as  palm  oil,  forms  a  stear^,  which  greatly  improves  that  of  palm  oil  when 
mixed  with  it  in  proper  proportions;  ndther  does  so  well  separately,  and  the  consump- 
tion d  cocoa-nut  oil  has  consequently  very  greatly  increased.  Host  of  it  comes  from 
Ceylon,  where  the  tree  is  largely  cultivated  on  purpose.  By  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  this  vast  quantity  is  used  by  the  candle  manufacturers,  and  the  remainder  in  making 
common  soap,  its  disagreeable  smell  preventing  it  being  employed  for  the  better  kinds. 

VMetable  tallow,  or  kokum  oil,  is  also  used  by  the  candle-makers;  onlv  small  quan- 
tities, however,  are  imported.  It  comes  from  Singapore,  and  is  produced  -zrora  the  seed 
of  €hrcinia  purpurea,  a  species  of  the  same  genus  with  the  mangosteeo.  Another  kind 
of  vegetable  tallow  is  made  in  China,  from  tlie  seeds  of  StUUngia  teb\fera. 

Carapa,  carap,  crab,  or  Andiroba  oil,  is  very  extensively  made  in  British  Oul&na  and 
the  West  Indies,  but  it  is  nearly  all  used  there,  either  aa  a  pomade  for  preserving  the 
hair,  or  as  an  unguent  for  rheumatism  and  neuralgic  pains,  ror  which  purposes  it  is  said 
to  tw  venr  useful.   Bee  Carapa. 

TbB  Bassia  oil  is  bc^nning  to  attract  attention,  and  aeveral  importations  have  taken 
place  from  India,  and  some  rather  large  qaantities  have  reached  Ltveipool  f nnn  Bombay, 
under  the  name  of  Mnohira  oil.  This  ou.  is  of  a  soft  butter-Uke  consistence,  and  yellow- 
ish-green color,  and  Is  well  adapted  for  BOE^maklng,  and  for  machinery  grease.  Bee 
Bassia. 

The  liquid  vegetable  oils  are  very  numerous,  and  several  are  of  great  commercial 
importance.  First  in  rank  is  olive  oil,  made  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  common  olive 
(plea  Suropea).  When  good  and  fresh,  it  is  of  a  pale  greenisn-yellow  color,  with  scarcely 
any  smell  or  taste,  except  a  sweetish  nutty  flavor,  much  esteemed  by  those  who  use  iu 
The  nnest  qualities  are  the  Pravcoce  oil  (rarely  seen  In  Britdn),  Florence  oil,  and  Lucca 
oil.  These  are  all  used  for  salads  and  for  cooking.  The  Oenoa  is  used  on  the  continent 
for  the  same  purposes;  and  Galipoli,  which  is  inferior,  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  what 
is  received  in  this  country  for  cloth  dressing,  Turkey-red  dyeing,  and  other  purposes; 
the  continental  soap-makers  also  employ  it  extensively.  The  high  price  of  the  beat 
qualities  leads  to  adulteration  with  cotton-seed  and  other  oils,  but  It  Is  generally  pretty 
safe  when  in  the  ormnal  flasks  as  imported.  The  mode  of  obtaining  the  finest  kinds  is 
by  gentle  pressure  of  the  fruit.  The  cake  is  afterwards  treated  with  hot  water,  from  the 
BUixace  of  which  an  inferior  quality  is  skimmed.  The  Oalipoli  oil  is  obtained  by  allow- 
ing the  olives  to  ferment  in  heaps,  and  then  to  press  them  in  powerful  oil-presaes;  the 
cske  or  marc  is  then  treated  with  water  once  or  twice,  pntil  all  the  oil  is  removed;  this 
inferior  oil  is  darker  in  color,  being  a  yellowish  or  brownish  green.  We  receive  tlie 
finest  from  Italy,  and  the  commoner  qualitiea  from  the  Levant,  Mogador,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Sicily. 

One  of  the  chief  seed  oils  is  linseed  (q.v.).  Rape  or  colza  oil  is  a  name  which  covers 
the  product  of  several  cruciferous  seeds,  as  rape,  turnip,  and  other  species  of  MMl£sa,rad- 
iah,  tinapU  toria,  gold  of  pleasure,  etc.  The  oU  is  clear  brown  and  usually  sweet,  but 
with  a  mustard-like  flavor;  its  illuminating  powers  are  excellent,  and  it  is  also  well 
adapted  for  wool-dressing.  Very  large  quantities  are  made  In  Great  Britain,  chiefly  from 
tinapi*  toria  and  other  juidian  mustard  seeds,  which  are  imported  under  the  name  of 
Burzee  seed.  The  imports  of  these  seeds  are  occasionally  as  much  as  60,000  quarters 
per  annum.  Hemp  seed  yields  a  green  oil  which  is  much  used  in  making  soft  soajv 
especially  in  Holland.  In  Russia  it  is  eaten  with  various  kinds  of  food,  and  Is  greatly 
liked     all  classes. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  number  of  oils  which  are  more  or  less  used  in  thli 
ooontry :  Cotton^eeed  oil.  Palm-nut  oil,  a  clear  and  linuiid  oil  from  the  hard  nut  of  the 
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oO-palm :  this  out  was  formerly  rejected  as  useless  after  the  oil  had  been  obtained  from 
oil-palm;  this  nut  was  fonnerlr  rejected  as  usetess  after  the  oil  had  been  obtained  from 
the  fruit.  Safflower-seed  oil,  rrom  the  seeds  of  eofrthamva  Hnetoriut-  it  constitates  the 
real  Macassar  oil  Sunflower-aeed  oil,  from  seed  imported  from  the  Black  sea  provinces 
of  Russia;  a  tbi^It  increadng  trade  is  springine  up  in  this  excellent  olL  Poppy-seed 
tM,  from  the  seed  of  papaver  smnd^runi,  largely  Imported  from  India;  it  is  as  sweet  as 
olive  oil,  and  is  extensively  substituted  for  it,  especially  in  France,  where  It  is  also  very 


Indian  staple  of  which  we  are  large  consumers;  the  oil  is  much  used  for  wool  dreadng, 
etc.  Ground-nut  oil,  from  the  aeeis  of  araehit  hypogcea,  imported  from  western  Africa 
and  India;  this  oil  is  particularly  adapted  for  fine  machinerf  ,  as  it  Is  not  affected 
cold.  Niger,  til,  or  teel-seed  ral,  from  the  seeds  of  OukoUa  Ms^era,  much  Imported  from 
Bombay.  Croton  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  jatrvpha  curecu,  largely  used  in  wool  dresring. 
The  croton  oil  used  in  medicine  is  from'  ci-ofon  Uglium,  of  which  only  small  quantities  are 
imported;  whereas  of  the  other  1300  or  1400  tons,  besides  a  quantity  of  the  seed,  often 
reach  us  in  one  year.  Another  highly  valuable  medicioal  oil,  castor  oil  (q.v.),  is  of  neat 
commercial  importance.  Almond  oil.  chiefly  used  for  perfumery  purposes,  is  mLade  from 
the  kernels  of  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond;  U  Is  the  roo^  free  from  flavor  and  odw  of 
any  oil  in  nse,  notwitbstandin^  Uiat  the  essential  oil  of  Utter  almonds  is  so  strong^ 
flavored. 

Oils  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  foUoi^ing  plants  have  some  commeidal  value  in 
other  countries:  JKidto  teUm;  airgmom  Mexkana;  various  species  of  goiuds:  garden 
cress  (fepidium  aaHvum);  tobacco,  now  extendvely  used  in  southern  Rusda,  Turkey,  and 
Austria;  hazel-nuts;  walnuts;  nuts  of  stone  pine;  pistachio  nut;  tea-seed;  this  In  Chins 
is  a  common  painter's  oil;  the  grape,  from  the  seeds  or  stones,  as  they  are  called,  saved 
from  the  wine-presses,  used  in  Italy;  Brazil-nuts  {BertltoUUaexeelaa);  eaiophyUum  inopKyt- 
lum,  called  pinnacottay  oil  in  India;  meUa  eaadirachta,  called  in  India  by  the  names 
meem  and  maisosa  oil ;  almriiet  triloba,  called  in  India  country  almmid  oil.  and  much 
used  for  bnmmg  in  lamps  and  torches;  pmtralea  eorj^oUa,  called  baw-diee-seed  aSL 
The  seed  is  sometimes  imported  to  this  country  for  pressing.  Ben-seeds  (moringa  pUtf. 
gotperma) ;  bon-duc-nuts,  the  seeds  of  guUandina  bondue  and  6.  bonductUa. 

The  following  oils,  tiien  new  to  the  world's  commerce,  were  shown  In  the  Interna- 
tional EzhibttloD,  186S :  /Tu/ta.— Teorah oil,  from  the  seeds  of  frraMteaOTMOf^^m.'  capala 
oil,  from  the  seeds  of  rotUera  Unetoria;  cardamom  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  dettana  earda- 
ffiomum;  hidglee  bad  ham  oil,  from  the  aeeds  of  anaeardium  oeeidmtaie,  or  cashew-nut, 
now  largely  cultivated  in  India;  casda-seed  oil;  chaulmoogra  oil,  from  the  seeds  of 
hydnoearpu3  odorata;  cheerongee  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  Buehanania  lattfoUi.;  chem- 
marum  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  amoora  roMttikaj  Circassian-bean  oil,  from  the  seeds  of 
adenanihera  poMmina;  hoorhoorya  oil,  from  Uie  seeds  of  I^nma  ieoaandra;  custard 
apple-seed  on,  from  the  seeds  ot  amma  aquamoM;  exile  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  eerbera 
taevetia:  monela-grain  oil,  from  the  seeds  oi  doHchoi  umflorv*/  ktmari  oil,  from  the  seeds 
of  Ocmarium  commune;  khaliziri  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  veriwnia  anlhdimintiea;  malkun- 
gunnee  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  oeUutrus  parUcuhttu;  bakul  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  mimutopt 
mengi;  rana  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  mimuww  kaki;  moodooga  or  pulas  oil,  frcnn  tlie  seedi 
of  butM  fnmdoaa;  nahor  or  nage^ur  oil.  from  the  seeds  of  metua  ferox;  hone-seed  oil, 
from  seeds  of  cMophyUum  ealaba;  poonga,  caron,  or  kurrmig  oil,  from  the  seeds  of 
pongamia-gtaira;  vappanley  oil,  from  seeds  of  Wr^f^ia  miiidyaenterica;  babool  (41. 
from  seeds  of  aeeatia  Arabtea;  g^boge  oil,  from  seeds  of  the  gamboge  tree  (gardma 
pieioria);  coodiri  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  Btereulia  foetida;  kikuel  oil,  from  the  seeds  of 
$aloadorea  pcrtiea;  marotty,  surrate,  or  neeradimootoo  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  hydnaearpu* 
inebriant;  and  pundi-kal  oil,  from  the  nutm^  of  myriaiea  malalMriea. 

From  Brami—0\^  from  the  seeds  of  femUe  eatu^dUa.  F.  mono^erma,  amaotpmnm 
pUMt^lora,  cueurbita  eUruUut,  mabea  Jiituhgera,  anda  gomem,  myri^tea  bieufUba,  carpot- 
roche  BratiUensiM,  dipUrix  odortUa,  theobroma  eaeeio,  aeroeomia  aderocarpa,  neetandra  egm 
barum,  and  from  the  fat  of  the  alligator  and  the  tapir,  all  for  medidaal  and  perfumery 
purposes;  and  oils  from  the  seeds  of  anocarput  bacdba,  (E.  pataud,  ea/rgoea  Awffftwsflc 
and  Buierve  edtdU,  used  for  culinary  and  lighting  purposes. 

From  BritUh  Otiiana. — Oil  drawn  from  the  stem  of  orwdaphne  op(fera;  it  resembles 
refined  turpentine,  and  is  suggested  as  a  solvent  for  india-rubber.  Wallaba  oil,  from 
the  wood  of  the  wallaba  tree  (^ervra/ofeoto),  medicinal. 

The  preparation  ai  the  essential  fms  is  treated  of  under  PEHPUHBBr. 

OIL-WELLS  ASD  OIL- TEASE.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  trades,  suddenly  sprung 
up  into  importance  in  modem  times.  Is  that  in  oil  obtained  from  subterranean  sooroes. 
Bee  Naphtha. 

At  first  the  uncertainty  in  this  trade  was  something  extraordinary.  On  one  occadon 
a  weU  was  bored  with  the  usual  centerbit  to  a  conaiaerable  depth  without  any  oil  being 
found.  On  withdrawing  the  bit,  and  putting  in  the  rimer  or  rimmer  to  widen  the  bole, 
a  veia  was  struck  at  the  side.  The  bit  had  just  missed  the  vein,  and  the  well  woold 
have  been  a  failure  had  not  the  orifice  been  enlarged.  This  Inddent  gives  meaning  to  • 
phrase  much  used  In  America— that  of  "  striking  oil,"  Another  well  was  bored,  flowing 
a  large  amount  of  oil;  but  by  the  time  the  owner  bad  built  tanks  to  collect  It^  tlwofl  had 
altogether  disappeared.  The  deepest  well  sunk  in  the  district,  more  than  1000  ft,  yielded 
no  m  whatever;  and  altogether  only  16  per  cent  of  the  borings  were  succeasfoL 
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When  the  oil  began  to  be  sent  la  large  quaatttieB  to  New  fork  and  other  towns,  the 
obeapnesa  of  price  led  to  its  application  as  lamp  oil,  and  in  many  other  waya;  the  increns- 
ing  oemand  brought  the  price  up  again  to  a  reasonable  fl^re  at  Petrolia;  and  the  price 
Induced  the  rinlaag  of  new  wells.  Small  villages  rose  into  large  towns,  with  banks, 
hotels,  And  wodtby  people,  all,  howeTer,  begrimed  with  oil.  Titusville,  which  had  iMS 
inhabttwits  in  1659,  rose  to  nearly  0,000  in  1870.  Oil  city  has  now  become  a  town  of 
great  importance.  The  new  oil  exchange  is  a  handsome  building,  proriding  amply  for 
Vie  requirements  of  ' '  the  most  important  petroleum  market  in  the  world. " 

The  production  for  the  year  ended  June,  1800,  had  risen  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
(903,429,053  gallons.  The  exports  were  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  production,  and  were 
I  valued  at  $51,408,080.  In  1876  it  was  estimated  that  20,000  oil-wdls  had  been  dujr  In 
PennsTlnnia  and  West  Virginia,  at  a  cost  of  $103,000,000.  Thnr  have  yielded  oil  to 
the  value  of  980O.OCO.OO0  at  tlie  veils,  or  rather  more  than  $400,0(n,000  at  the  Maboard. 
In  1600  about  (W4,000,000  gallons  of  mineral  oil  were  exported  from  the  U.  8. 

In  Canada  there  are  four  areas  in  which  oU-eprinffs  are  found— two  in  Ennisklllen.  a 
third  in  Moea  and  Oxford  townships,  and  a  fourth  in  Tilsonburgh.  The  Canadian  oil 
is  more  troublesome  to  purify  than  that  found  in  the  Btates.  Although  it  occurs  abun* 
dantly,  the  producUon  to  1878  was  not  more  on  the  average  than  1200  barrels  per  day. 
As  ezpliUnea  under  Naphtha,  natural  petroleums  and  the  naraflin  dUa  disdlfed  froia 
shale  or  ccmU  very  closely  resemble  each  other,  so  that  both  kinds  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  In  Scotland  the  paraffiao-oU  Industiy  is  an  important  one,  yielding  not  much 
less  than  80,000,000  gallons  of  crude  oil  annu^ly,  from  which  solid  paraffin  and  other 
products  are  obtained  as  well  as  lamp  oil.  See  Shale.  Iq  Prussian  Saxony  the  same 
or  veiy  similar  products  are  distilled  on  nearly  as  large  a  scale  from  an  earthy  lignite 
found  in  the  brown  coal  formation  between  WeiBsenfels  and  Zdtz.  In  Oalicia,  chiefly 
in  the  Boryslaw  district,  there  are  both  a  native  oil  and  a  native  bitumen  (ozokerite) 
found,  which  annually  yield  burning  oil  and  paraffin  to  the  value  of  nearly  $260,000. 
and  the  industry  is  still  prospering.  There  appears  to  be  also  a  conriderable  supply  of 
petroleum  or  rock-oU  In  Soumania. 

In  1605  a  shale  was  discovered  In  New  South  Wales,  similar  to  the  Boghead  coal  or 
Torbanehlll  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  richer  in  oil  and  more  free  from  sulphur.  When 
distilled  at  Sydney,  from  100  to  160  gallons  of  oil  were  obtained  from  one  ton  of  shale. 
Oil  is  now  exported  from  the  United  States  in  vessels  expressly  made  for  the  purpose 
and  fitted  with  huge  tanks. 

Coal  oil  Is  mainly  found  la  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formatltHis.  alUiou^  fre- 
quently occurring  elsewhere.  Porous  beds  of  sandstone  serve  as  the  best  reservoirs. 
When  wetis  were  first  driven  nothing  was  known  of  oil  sands,  but  it  was  soon  learned 
ttiat  by  deep  drilling,  there  existed  ttiree  distinct  layers,  known  as  First.  Second,  and 
Third  Sands,  the  distances  between  them  varying  from  89  to  100  feet.  A  Fourth  sand  is 
claimed  to  have  been  found,  and  is  designated  a  black-oil  sand,  on  accoant  of  Ua 
color. 

Oil  had  been  seen  for  many  years  on  the  surface  of  a  well  near  Titusville,  Pa.,  and 
great  quantities  had  been  taken  up  by  absorption  in  flannel,  and  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  for  which  it  seemed  greatly  adapted,  but  b^ond  this  no  knowledge  was  had 
of  its  quantity  or  poasible  uses.  The  Eanawah  salt  welts  near  the  river  a  the  same 
name,  which,  tianng  its  sources  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains,  flows  westwsrdly 
until  It  mingles  with  the  Ohio  river,  contained  more  or  less  petroleum,  but  the  oil  was 
allowed  to  flow  over  the  top  of  the  salt  cisterns  to  the  river,  where  it  spread.  Its 
beautiful  iridescent  hues,  with  a  sometimes  extremely  unsavory  odor,  permitted  its 
being  readily  traced  for  many  miles  down  the  stream.  The  boatmen,  and  others  whose 
occupations  led  them  up  and  down  the  river,  gave  the  riv^r  the  singular  name  of  **  Old 
Grea«y,"  by  which  it  was  long  familiarly  known.  At  that  time  the  oU  bad  no  known 
value,  iHit  was  omiddered  a  great  nuisance,  and  eve^  effwt  made  to  tube  It  out  and  get 
rid  of  it.  Long  before  the  tlver  was  called  "  Old  Oreai^,"  the  early  settlers  west  of 
the  Appalachian  range,  and  the  hunters  and  pioneers,  were  acquainted  with  the  oilv 
^substance  so  mysteriously  Issuing  from  tlic  bowels  of  the  cartli  at  various  points.  It 
.seemed  to  them  a  miraculous  gift  from  heaven,  and  was  extensively  used  as  a  sovereign 
^remedy  in  rheumatism,  bums,  coughs,  sprains,  etc.,  and  justly  entitled  to  a  lasting 
celebrity.  It  received  the  name  of  Seneca  oil,  an  exudation  having  been  discovered 
'near  Seneca  lake,  New  York.  There  was  such  a  demand  for  it.  that  a  small  vial  full 
■sold  for  4D  to  50  cents.  It  was  especially  adapted  to  healing  bruises  in  horse-flesh,  and 
jwaa  singularly  beneficial  in  keeping  away  flies  and  other  insects,  they  having  a  natural 
'lautipathy  to  its  effluvia.  In  neighborhoods  where  it  was  abundant,  it  was  frequently 
'used  in  lamps  in  the  absence  of  spermaceti  oil.  It  afforded  a  brilliant  light,  but  filled 
the  room  w(th  its  own  peculiar  odor. 

In  the  year  1858  a  Dr.  Brewer  suggested  its  use  for  lubricating  and  for  illumination, 
and  set  to  work  devising  means  for  purifying  the  product.  In  1894  the  Pennsylvania 
Kock-oil  company  was  formed,  but  witliout  accomplishing  any  great  results.  It  was 
finally  resolved  bv  memljers  of  the  company  to  sink  a  well  purposely  to  discover  Its 
sources  if  possible.  The  result  of  the  first  experiment  was  the  tapping  a  reservoir 
which  yielded  by  pumping  from  400  to  1000  gallons  a  day  of  the  crude  material. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  wells  in  the  earlier  history  01*^  the  century  is  that  of  one 
sunk  la  1829  near  Burkevllle.  Ey.   The  proprietor  was  boring  for  salt  and  struck  a 
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vein  of  remarkably  pure  oil.  The  discharges  were  by  fioods  at  Intervals  of  from  two 
to  flTe  minutes,  at  each  flow  Tomlting  forth  manv,  barrels  of  pure  oil.  The  flowlnn 
coDtloued  for  nearly  a  month,  when  they  subsided  to  a  steady  and  constant  stream,  af- 
fording many  thousand  gallons  a  day,  nowlng  out  and  over  the  surface  of  the  Cumber- 
land nver  and  reaching  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles.  On  one  occasion  a  boy  set  fire 
to  U,  and  the  effect  was  grand  beyond  description,  the  flames  rising  from  the  sur&u:e  of 
the  river  to  a  height  far  above  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  aflordlDg  literally  the 
spectacle  of  a  river  on  fire. 

The  rapid  discoveries  of  oil  by  boring  caused  the  news  to  spread,  adventurers  to 
flock  to  the  scene,  and  by  1860  it  had  become  known  that  oil  existed  In  large  quantiUes 
beneath  more  than  100  square  miles  of  territory,  at  depUis  varying  from  70  to  600  feet. 
The  first  large  fiotoing  well  was  struck  in  1861,  yielding  40,000  gallons  a  day.  flowing 
freely,  without  the  slightest  use  of  pumping  apparatus. 

In  1858  and  1859,  Just  before  the  "  oil  fever"  began,  the  section  of  country  now 
kuown  as  the  "oil  region  "was  an  almost  unbroken  forest.  The  valleys  and  bottom 
lands  had  been  broken  up  somewhat  into  farms,  but  there  were  few  cultivated  tracts. 
After  the  discovery,  a  demand  arose  for  barrels  and  teams  for  hauliog.  They  were  so 
quickly  forthcoming,  that  oil  sunk  in  1880  to  10  cents  a  barrel,  and  some  sales  were  re- 
ported as  low  as  6  cents.  Countless  derricks  covered  the  landscape ;  towns  bounded 
into  existence ;  the  manufacture  of  tanks  and  barrels  demanded  and  secured  the  work  of 
armies  of  laborers ;  land  sold  for  fabulous  prices  :  fortunes  were  suddenly  made  aod 
recklessly  lost ;  railroads  were  pushed  Into  regions  hitherto  unknown,  except  to  the 

Eioneer,  trapper,  or  hunter.  The  oil  meantime  reached  the  surface  faster  than  It  could 
B  secured,  and.  finding  no  obstacle,  sought  its  way  lo  the  streams,  where  it  floated  on  the 
surface  and  was  the  cause  of  countless  conflagrations.  Only  about  16  per  cent  of  the 
borings  had  proved  successful,  bat  the  quantitJes  secured  from  them  led  to  such  a  oheqi- 
neas  mat  It  went  Into  the  Kew  York  market  In  abundance,  and  began  to  be  exten- 
'  rivefy  used  as  lamp  oil.  Many  wells  having  become  clogged,  or  run  dry  from  ex- 
haustion. Col.  E.  A.  B.  RoberU,  in  1863,  an  officer  in  the  voTuoteer  service  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  conceived  the  idea  of  exploding  torpedoes  in  the  bottom  of  the  wells  for 
the  purpose  of  shattering  the  walls  of  the  pits,  and,  if  possible,  securing  a  further 
flow  without  new  sinking.  His  first  attempt  was  In  Tltusvllle,  Pa.,  in  1865.  The 
risk  of  injury  to  the  plant  prevented  the  experiment  being  tried  or  permitted  by  the 
owners  before  that  time.  The  trial  proved  eminently  successful,  and  the  result  created 
a  new  excitemeut.  Many  patents  were  filed ;  innumerable  lawsuits  for  InMngements 
begun ;  ending  finally  In  victory  for  Col.  Roberts.  The  method  of  exploding  was  to 
sink  a  flask  containing  the  explosive  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  fill  the  well  with 
water,  thereby  thoroughly  tamping  it.   The  explosion  was  caused  either  by  electricity. 


ately  after  an  explosion,  by  apparatus  let  down  the  well  and  taken  tn-  flash-light  process, 
slwwed  a  forced  space  of  some  thirty  feet  In  diameter  with  oil  dripping  heavOy  from 
every  part  The  expense  Incurred  by  using  the  Boberts*  torpedoes  ted  to  their  use  by 
stealth  in  many  localities.  The  parties  who  entered  upon  the  business  were  callea 
"Moonlighters."  In  the  detective  shadowing  and  resistance  involved,  many  murdeis 
resulted. 

The  petroleum  yield  in  1870,  In  the  4  states  of  FeunsylTania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky,  reached  4,581,440  barrels,  valued  at  $19,804,224.  New  fields  were 
opened  in  the  same  and  adjoining  states,  and  the  year  1878  witnessed  as  its  own  produc- 
tion, 15,475,000  bbla,  of  which  about  66  p.c.  was  exported.  More  ttian  20,000  oil  wells 
had  been  drilled  in  the  two  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  up  to  1876, 
at  a  cost  of  $193,000,000,  the  product  baving  a  value  of  more  than  $400,000,000  at 
the  seaboard. 

The  production  of  petroleum  In  the  United  States  extended  from  the  fields  wbern 
originally  discovered  until  communities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  startled 
by  the  news  of  discoveries,  uutll  even  the  pacific  coast  rejoices  in  its  own  oil  wells, 
many  of  them  of  great  value.  Few  things  iu  fiction  are  more  wonderful  than  the  his- 
tory of  petroleum  since  the  openiog  of  the  first  well  in  1869.  In  1860  ao  agent  of 
American  companies  visited  Europe,  to  introduce  crude  and  refined  oils,  and  attracted 
but  little  attention.  In  1862  there  were  exported  to  Germany  14,700  bbls.,  which  sdd 
for  $2000  less  thau  the  cost  of  transportation  across  the  sea,  yet,  with  such  a  drawback, 
the  exportation  steadily  increased,  until  during  the  first  8  months  of  1888  from  official 
sources  it  was  found  that  488,261,181  gallons  had  been  shipped. 

The  following  account  of  petroleum  mining  is  from  a  magazine  article  by  Charles  A. 
Ashburner,  M.S.C.E.  : 

"  Formerly  the  operation  of  drilling  a  well  was  very  slow  and  very  expensive  ;  now 
an  oil  well  can  be  drilled  2000  feet  at  one-tenth  the  cost,  aud  in  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  time  that  was  required  when  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions  were  first  explored.  The 
modem  system,  in  its  general  method,  is  practically  the  same  as  the  andait  Chinese  sys- 
tem described  by  Hue,  with  the  exception  that  steam  power  is  used  Instesd  of  manual 
power,  which  was  transmitted  through  springing  boards.  Of  course  the  qwdal  design 
and  form  of  the  present  drilling  tools  are  modern  inventions. 

"  The  present  American  practice  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  :  Over  the  point 
where  the  well  is  to  be  drilled,  a  frame  derrick  is  erected  from  72  to  84  feet  high,  forming 
a  square  at  the  base  20  feet  on  the  sides,  and  verging  toward  the  top  to  jraquare  having 
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an  ftulde  dlmeorfon  along  tbe  sides  of  2  feet  10  Indies.  Un  the  top  of  the  derrick  is 
placed  a  crown  puU^  over  which  the  cable  or  drill  rope  plays,  the  ena  of  the  rope  inside 
the  derrick  Is  attached  to  a  string  of  tools  which  measures  from  S5  to  70  feet  In  length, 
and  which  weighs  from  1900  pounds  to  8400  pounds,  the  height  of  the  derrick  depend- 
ing upon  the  length  of  the  stnng  of  tools,  ana  the  length  of  the  siring  of  tools  depend- 
ing upon  tbe  size  and  depth  of  the  well  and  tbe  character  of  the  strata  drilled  through. 
The  other  end  of  tbe  rope  is  attached  to  a  horizontal  shaft  upon  which  it  Is  wound  and 
unwound  at  will,  tbe  power  bdag  Bandied  by  a  IS  to  36  horse-power  engfm,  throagh  a 
leather  belt  which  passes  over  a  largie  wheel  called  tbe  "  bull"  wheel,  which  itself  is 
attached  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  horizontal  shaft.  Directly  orer  the  hole  to  be  drilled  is  placed 
the  walking-beam,  which  Is  generally  26  feet  In  length,  and  which  rests  near  tbe  cen^ 
on  a  heavy  post  18  feet  high,  known  as  the  "  sampson"  post. 

"  Prior  to  the  drilling  process  the  tools  are  lowered  into  the  upper  part  of  the  hole 
which  has  been  dug  out,  and  the  rope  to  which  the  tools  are  attached  is  made  fast  to 
one  end  of  the  waJklog-beam.  The  walking-beam  is  operated  the  same  as  a  similar 
beam  on  the  common  side-wheel  river  steamboats ;  this  beam  auccessirely  raises  and 
drops  the  tools  which  pound  the  rock  into  fine  fraKments.  When  S  feet  depth  of  rock 
has  been  pounded  up  in  this  way.  the  tools  are  raised  out  of  the  hole  and  the  broken 
d6bris  Is  taken  out  of  the  hole  by  a  bailer  or  sand-pump,  which  generally  consists  of  a 
wrought-Iron  tube  about  20  feet  long.  When  tbe  sand-pump  Is  8uspend.ed  It  is  closed 
at  the  bottom  by  a  foot  valve,  and  when  it  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole  the  valve  Is 
opened. 

"  The  cost  of  drilling  wells  depends  upon  many  vairing  circumstances ;  in  some 
places  in  Ohio  and  Indfana,  wells  have  been  drilled  1000  feet  deep  for  |1000.  In  tbe 
Pennsylrania  oil  regions  the  cost  of  drilling  a  well  3000  feet  deep  varies  under  ordinal 
circumstances  from  ^3000  to  $3500.  The  depth  of  wells  depends  upon  tiie  relative  poel- 
tlon  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  oil  and  gas  rock.  The  average  depth  of  the 
Pennsylvania  wells  up  to  1876  was  about  900  feet ;  since  that  date,  the  Bradford  sand 
In  McKean  County,  and  the  Washington  sand  in  Washington  County  have  been  ex- 

Elored  at  considerable  depths,  so  that  the  average  depth  of  the  Pennsylvania  wells  which 
ave  been  drilled  since  1876  would  probably  be  not  far  from  1600  feet." 
The  Standakd  Oil  Company,  which  is  without  doubt  the  largest  company  of  its 
kind  In  the  world,  was  organized  In  Ohio,  in  1870.  with  a  caj^tal  of  $1,000,000.  Tba 
original  incormffators  were  John  RockefeUar/of  Cleveland,  O. ;  his  brother  William, 
together  with  Henry  M.  Flagler  and  Oliver  JE^Ine.  The  business  increased  so  greatly 
under  their  management,  in  the  different  states  where  their  interests  lay,  that  in  1883  the 
8tandard  Oil  Trust  Company  Combination  wns  organized.  There  were  at  the  '.ime 
several  companies  in  as  many  different  places  :  The  Cleveland  Standard  Refineiy  ;  The 
FitUbuTg  Refinery ;  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  of  Philadelphia  Chas.  Pratt  & 
Go. ;  but  because  of  tbe  disastrous  history  and  condition  of  the  business,  and  its 
hazardous  nature,  they  entered  Into  an  alliance,  forming  the  first  great  Trust  Company, 
so  called,  in  the  United  States.  By  their  organization,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into 
whereby  the  stockholders  of  the  various  corporntions  placed  their  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  certain  trustees,  and  took  in  lieu  thereof  certificates  showing  each  shareholder's  equi- 
table interest  in  all  the  stock  so  held.  The  stockholders  thereby  became  interested  in 
all  tbe  corporations  connected  with  the  Trust.   See  Tbvst. 

The  following  table,  corniced  from  tbe  statistics  of  the  Treasury  department,  stiows 
the  production  and  exportation  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  since  1888: 
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1883  

ISM  

1886  

188«  

ISBT  

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  

1683  

18H  

18S6  

1896  


OaUon. 


1,281,«H.8«> 
984,884,686 
1,017,174,396 
917,682,610 
1.178,723,322 
1,187,712,372 
1.159,706,000 
1,476,867,646 
1,924,052.224 
2,267,425,146 
2,121,383,712 
2,033,331,972 
2,07t,46&,e22 
2,431,279.032 


SxiorunoK  HmuL  Rinnm,  ok  HAiroricniuD. 


Wnanl 
Onide. 
OaUou. 


NapbthM, 
Bensfate, 

OwoUne. 
Qalloni. 


62,712,306 
67,186.329 
81,037,992 
80,»«,763 
76,062,878 
85,538,725 
72,987,383 
96,460,663 
1)1,415,096 
ltB,6S«,7fl7 
111,703,608 
121,»26l349 
ni,38S,26i 
110,923,690 


17,970JS37 
15,016,411 
15,822,853 
12,311,197 
15,735,239 
12,066,921 
14,100,064 
12,937,433 
12,171,147 
12,727,978 
17,304,005 
16,666,764 
14,801,224 
12,348,319 


niumiiw- 

ttng. 
OaUoo*. 


419,821,081 
416,616,693 
468,243,192 
469,471,461 
480,846,811 
466,487,221 
602,257,466 
523,295,090 
671,119,805 
5e4,8!)6,G5S 
642,239,81ti 
7X,S66,62C 
714,860,144 
716,466,665 


Lubricatting 
(HMvy  Pmr- 


10,182^ 
10^15,636 
]3.0<,12,483 

]'J,rh;;(:,'ii69 
1 '■.,!'!  ",".13 

;^:..1f:|i.:a3 
;>i,ir..:..".22 

:'-i..-.|il.ii7« 


6C.^!"r.I,r12a 

e]A,i.iiii,ie2 

SH, I  u  1.1,180 
671,7.'^1,762 

S1■^:^■"'1,'I38 
61-.ri"-.l60 
661-'":-  170 
701'.^  1^1  [30 

7r',;j''^^-,^i9 

SOt.'J-,  I.:.-30 
S8« 


TeIiw. 


$44,013,079 
47,103,248 
60,267,947 
60,199,644 
46,824,915 
47,042,400 
49,9]3,6n 
61,403,080 
62,026,734 
44,806,992 
42,142,068 
41,499,806 
46.001,082 
e2,3f<3,403 


0X8E,  a  river  of  France,  one  nf  the  chief  aflSuents  of  the  Seine,  rises  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bocroy,  In  the  n.  of  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and  flows  aw.,  joining  the  Seine  at 
Confluu-Bainte-Honorine,  after  a  course  of  150  m.,  for  the  last  76  of  which  it  Is  navi- 
gable. The  fall  of  the  river  is  very  gradual,  and  its  course  is  extremely  slnoous.  It  is 
connected  by  canals  with  the  Somme.  the  Sambre,  and  the  Scheldt,  and  forma  one  of  the 
chief  commercial  routes  between  Belgium  and  Puis.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Chauny. 
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0I8B,  a  department  In  the  n.  of  France,  ie  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  department  dt 
Aisne,  and  on  the  w.  chiefly  by  that  of  Beine-Inf^eure,  which  intervenes  between  it 
and  the  EngUah  channel.  Area.  2,20}  aq.m.,  of  which  two-thinlB  an  In  atable  land; 
pop.  *96,  40^511.  The  principal  ilTers  are  the  Oise— from  which  the  department  derirca 
Ita  name — and  its  tributaries  the  Aisne  and  Th<^n.  The  department  is  almost  wholly 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Oiae;  and  as  the  course  of  that  river  indicates,  the  surface— 
condsting  for  the  moat  part  of  eztraaiTe  plalna— haa  a  general  slope  toward  the  aw. 
Capital,  Beanvaia. 

OIXDA  Alonbo  dx,  about  14dB-1614:  b.  Spain;  went  to  America  with  Columbus  io. 
14S2.  He  conducted  an  ezploriuf;  expedition  through  Santo  Domingo,  and  a  second  one . 
through  the  Yega  BfeaL  In  1499  he  left  Spun  at  the  bead  of  a  new  expedition,  in  wtiich 
Amerigo  Vespucci  joined  him.  On  this  voyage  be  discovered  Venezuela,  which  he 
named.  In  1601  he  ag^  set  sail  from  Bpain  witn  Vespucci,  and  this  time  he  discovered 
the  gulf  of  Uraba.  He  went  back  to  Bpiun  in  1508.  and,  having  been  granted  the  terri- 
tcwy  (tf  Kueva  Andalnda,  the  modem  Colombia,  be  brought  over  a  colony  of  800,  one  of 
whom  was  Francisco  Pizarro.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  a  town  called  San  Sebastian 
on  the  gulf  of  Darien,  and,  going  to  Hispaniola  soon  after  for  supplies  and  re-enforce- 
ments, was  imprisoned  by  the  owner  of  the  ship  in  which  he  aaued.  Transported  to 
Cuba,  he  spent  some  years  in  fluting  the  Indians.  He  finally  returned  to  Hispaniola 
exhausted  by  hardahips,  and  soon  died  there, 

0JIBWAT8,  or  Ckifpbwas,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  the  Algonauln 
Stock  Inhabiting  the  states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  sliores  of  lake 
Huron  and  lake  Superior,  with  a  rendesvoua  at  La  Pointe.  They  were  discovered  1^ 
the  French  about  1640,  to  which  nation  they  were  friendly,  but  continually  at  war  with 
the  Sioux.  They  were  also  allies  of  Pontdac,  the  great  fighting  chief  of  the  Ottawas. 
When  first  discovered  they  were  domiciled  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  deriving  the  name  of 
Sauteur  from  that  place,  by  which  they  are  still  known  to  the  Canadians.  Tlwy  have 
the  customs  of  the  Algonqulns;  they  are  brave  and  never  knew  defeat  in  their  wars  with 
the  Foxes,  Sioux,  or  Iroquois,  their  constant  enemies.  War  had  thinned  their  rank^ 
and  in  1600  there  were  only  560  at  the  Bault.  During  the  levoluUonary  war  they  were 
on  the  side  of  the  British,  but  cfrae  over  to  the  side  of  the  colonists  in  1785-80,  turned 
agMust  them  subsequently  and  joined  the  Miamis,  but  andn  made  peace  In  1705.  In 
1905  ihey  rave  up  nearly  all  their  possessions  as  far  e.  as  lake  £rie.  In  the  war  of  ISIS 
they  were  kostile,  but  In  1816  participated  in  the  general  treaty  of  the  tribes,  and  In  1S17 
gave  up  all  their  landa  in  Ohio.  In  1851  all  but  a  few  roving  bands  had  been  removed 
w.  of  the  Mississippi  and  bad  ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  government  except  small  reser- 
vations. The  bands  living  near  lake  Superior  and  in  Michigan  are  generally  peaceable 
and  industrious.  Those  w.  of  the  Mississippi  still  have  extensive  tracts  of  land,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  5,000,000  acres  as  established  by  treaties  1854r-67.  In  18TO  the  govern- 
ment owed  them  1760,000.  In  1884  there  were  a  few  of  this  tribe  in  Canada,  0,600  In 
Michigan,  3, 188  in  Minnesota,  and  8*608  in  Wisconsin,  and  a  smalt  number  living  in  other 
states.  Where  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished! thay  are  welt  attended  and  with  encouraging  results,  but  there  are  still  some  who 
maintain  belief  in  Kitchie  Manitou,  the  great  or  good  e^;^t,  and  Matchie  Maniton,  the 
evil  spirit  Their  priests  are  called  meoas.  The  principal  occupation  is  making  mats, 
and  hunting  and  flailing ;  but  man^  are  cultivating  larms  with  success.  They  speak 
the  bnguage  of  the  Algonquins  which  is  found  in  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  but  in  their  use 
it  is  so  Intermixed  with  others  that  few  original  dialect  forma  remain.  There  are  a  dic- 
tionary and  grammars  by  Bishop  Baraga  and  the  Bev.  O.  A.  Belcourt,  and  treatises  by 
Schoolcraft  aad  otiiers.  A  newspaper  is  printed  in  their  language  ;  and  In  1861  Geone 
Copway,  a  native  Ojibway  wrote  a  Traaitbmal  Satoryi^  Me  ^ibway  AoNon,  and  m 
1861  Peter  Jonea  of  the  same  tribe  was  the  author  of  a  Hi^ory  qf  tha  O^jbuay  Indiana. 

0.  K.  In  thQ  colonial  period  of  American  history,  the  best  tobacco  and  rum  were 
imported  from  Aux  Cayes,  and  hence  Aux  Gayea  (pronounced  O  Kay)  came  to  be  a 

Sopular  expression  for  general  excellence.  During  the  presidential  campaign  of  Oes. 
a^son  a^nst  Keniy  Clay  In  1833,  the  opponents  of  Jackson  put  into  circulation  a 
story  to  the  effect  that  the  General  was  accustomed  to  write  as  an  endorsement  upcm 
c^dal  [lapers  the  letters  "  O.  K."  to  signify. "  oil  korrect"  This  meaning  has  since 
tiiat  time  attached  Itself  to  the  letters  in  popular  use. 

O'KAt  an  important  commercial  river  of  central  Russia,  the  principal  afSuent  of  tha 
Telga  from  the  a,  rises  in  the  government  of  Orel,  and  flows  !n  a  generally  n.e.  direc- 
tion.  It  iohis  the  Voln  at  the  city  of  Ntjni-Novgorod.   Its  length  Is  0^  miles.  Its 

basin,  estunated  at  sq.  m.  In  extent,  comprises  the  richest  and  most  fertile  region 

of  Russia.  The  principal  towns  on  Its  banks  are  Orel,  Serpukhov,  Kaluga.  Rlazan,  and 
Kolomna;  the  most  important  affluents  are  the  rivers  Moscow,  Prona,  ana  Tzna.  The 
traffic  on  the  Oka  and  its  tributaries  is  immense,  being  estimated  at  2,000,000  tons  uf 
com,  salt,  metals,  timber,  etc. 

OKAHOOAV,  a  co.  in  Washington,  formed  from  the  n.  western  part  of  Stevens  ca, 
and  organized  1888  ;  7258  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  1467.  It  extends  on  the  n.  to  the  boundary 
line  ot  the  state.   Its  mineral  resoarces  are  very  great.    Co.  seat,  Coneonally. 
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OKEECaO'BEB,  Lake,  s.  of  Brevard  co.,  Fla.,  between  De  Soto  co.  and  the  Ever- 
glades ;  is  about  40  m.  in  its  fcreatest,  and  25  m.  in  the  shortest,  diameter  ;  about  1260 
sq.m. ;  there  are  many  inlets,  of  which  the  Klsdmee  river  is  the  largrat ;  the  waters  ai8 
drained  off  into  the  Everglades,  but  there  is  no  outlet  of  anj  size.  The  resrion  about  is 
wild  and  made  up  of  swamp  and  jungle.  ,  Alligators  ana  poisonous  snakes  abound. 

O-UBTJE,  John,  1747-1833 ;  b.  Ireland ;  began  to  study  painting  when  six  years 
old  with  West,  of  the  Royal  Irish  academy.  At  16  he  wrote  a  comedy,  and  at  18  s  play 
of  his  was  produced  at  Dublin.  Soon  after  he  Joined  a  theatrical  company,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  small  pieces,  in  which  he  appeared  at  his  own  benefits.  Hia  Tony  Lumpkin 
M  Tovin  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket,  London,  in  1778,  and  gained  for  its  author  an 
English  reputation.  He  settled  m  London,  and  though  threatened  with  blindness,  cout 
tinued  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  dramatic  pieces  number  66,  and  of  Uiese  66  were 
pl»ed  on  the  stage;  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  operatic  farces,  Ths  BigAland  Mul, 
and  The  Agreeable  Surprise,  and  the  farce  H^Ud  OaU,  had  an  unnsnally  long  run.  He 
stopped  writing  in  1798,  when  he  had  become  almost  totally  blind.  For  some  yean 
afterward  he  was  in  straitened  circumstances,  UU  he  was  relieved  by  a  pension  from  the 
crown.  He  published  in  1826  BeeoOeetions  of  the  L^e  of  John  O'K&tfe,  written  by  Binudf. 
A  coUection  of  his  pieces  in  verse  was  published  in  1834  under  the  title  of  <yKeeJ^$ 
Jjegaey  to  Am  DaugTUer.  He  was  himself  a  Bomao  Catholic,  but  his  son  became  a  cleigy- 
man  in  the  E^lish  church.  His  works  are  deficient  in  characterization  and  incident, 
and  rough  In  diction,  but  full  of  broad  humor  and  rollicking  spirits. 

OXBnVOXEE  BWAMP,  in  Baker  Co.,  Florida,  and  Ware,  Clinch,  and  Charlton  coun- 
ties, Ga.  It  toiK:hes  the  northern  boundary  of  Florida,  and  consiBts  of  a  series  of 
swamps  about  180  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  fllted  with  pools  and  Islands,  some  overgrown 
with  bay  trees,  others  with  vines  and  brush,  and  the  waters  teem  with  reptiles,  fizards 
and  alligators. 

OEXOHEK,  also  OOKRHHKDI,  Jan,  an  eminent  Flemish  miisiclan,  was  born  in 
Hainault,  Belgium,  about  1430.  He  went  to  France  early  in  life,  and  held  important 
civil  offices.  He  practised  his  profession  in  France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  and  was  every 
where  considered  its  highest  ornament.  Amone  his  pupils  were  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  Joase 
Despris,  Gaspard,  and  Verbonaet.  The  invention  of  artificial  counterpoint  and  of  the 
canon  have  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  him.   He  died  about  1406. 

O'KELLT,  Jaicbs,  1736-1826  ;  of  Irish  birth  ;  a  noted  pioneer  preacher  In  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  and  the  leader  in  the  first  secession  from  i£  He  became  a  local 
preacher,  and  the  people  flocked  to  hear  him.  In  1778  he  was  admitted  among  the 
traveling  ministere,  and  soon  became  prominent  for  earnestness  and  fervor.  At  the 
organization  of  the  church  in  1784  be  was  ordained  as  an  elder.  One  of  his  coutempo- 
ranes  speaks  of  him  as  "laborious,  zealous,  ^ven  to  prayer  and  fasting,  ....  and 
bard  against  negro  alaTcry  in  private  and  from  the  pulpit  and  press."  His  labors  and 
Influence  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  southern  counties  of  Virginia  and  the  border  coun- 
ties of  North  Carolina.  In  llw  he  began  to  show  dislike  to  what  he  thought  the  growing 
power  (A  bishop  Asbury,  and  called  on  him  ivivately  to  suspend  hia  episcopal  func- 
tions  for  one  year,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  publicly  opposed;  As  this  menace  product 
no  effect  he  made  the  movement  in  the  conference  of  1701  that  resulted  in  the  withdrawal 
of  himself  and  a  few  others  from  the  church.  At  first  they  called  themselves  the  repub- 
Bean  Methodists,  but  afterwards  changed  their  name  to  the  Christian  church.  This 
company  was  soon  divided  and  subdivided  until  only  a  few  broken  societies  remained. 
O'Kelly  lived  many  rears,  witnessing  through  them  the  failure  of  his  plana  He  saw  bis 
followers  forsaking  him  and  returning  to  the  church  which  they  had  left.  But  lie  clung 
to  bis  convictions  to  the  last.    See  Methodist  £Ifibcofal  Chubch  (DivUteni^ 

aZLS  (originally  Ockenpusb),  Lorgnz,  a  celebrated  German  natnrallBt,  was  b.  at 
Bohlsbach,  in  WOrtembers.  Aug.  1,  1770.  He  studied  at  WOnbmg  and  Gbttingen; 
became  extraordinary  professor  of  medicine  at  Jena  in  1807,  where  his  lectures  on 
natural  philoeophy,  natural  history,  zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology,  attracted  much  notice.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of 
natural  science;  and  in  1817  commenced  the  publication  of  a  journal  partly  scientific 
and  partly  politioU.  called  jHt,  which  continued  to  appear  till  1848.  The  opinions  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Itit  led  to  government  interference,  and  Oken  resigned  his  chair,  «id 
becune  a  private  tutor,  deroting  his  leisure  to  the  compiwltion  of  works  on  natural 
blfltoiy.  In  1^  be  obtained  a  professorriilp  In  the  newly-established  univerrity  of 
Munich,  but  in  1883  exchanged  it  for  another  at  Zarich,  where  he  died,  Aug.  11,  18S1. 
Ofcen  aimed  at  constructing  all  knowledge  d,  priori,  and  thus  setting  forth  the  system  of 
nature  in  its  universal  relations.  The  two  principal  works  in  whicn  this  Idea  is  devel- 
oped are  his  LeJuimeh  der  IfaiurphUosophie  (Jena,  1808-11),  and  his  Lehrbueh  der  Natur 
gaehiehte  (8  vols.  I^eip.  1813-27).  The  former  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 
published  by  the  Ray  society  under  the  title  of  EUments  of  FJtyno-philotophy.  As  Oken's 
I^tloBophlc  system  of  nature  was  very  peculiar,  and  quite  unlike  anything  that  had  pre- 
ceded It,  Oken  invented  a  nomenclature  of  his  own,  which,  however,  in  many  cases  is 
forced  and  pretenUous,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  new-coined  words,  and  difficult 
to  remember.   It  therefore  found  little  favor,  and  Oken  was  long  regarded — particularly 

YxvosUl  and  En^lsh  saTans— as  a  mere  dreamer  and  transce^ntal  theorist;  nor  can 
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It  be  denied  that  he  ii  Isrgdy  such,  infected  with  the  wont  vices  of  the  school  of  Schet 
ling,  to  which  he  belonged;  but  some  of  his  "Intuitions" — if  we  may  so  tenn  hii 
scientific  suggestions — were  remarkably  felicitous,  and  in  the  bauds  of  rigorous  demon- 
strators, liave  led  to  great  results.  !□  hia  work  Die  Zeuguiig  (On  Oenemtion,  Bamh. 
180S),  he  first  suggested  that  all  animals  are  built  of  vesicles  or  cells;  in  his  Beiireigt  tvr 
wrgleiehenden  Zomoffie,  Anatomie  und  Phj/aiologie  (1806),  he  pointed  out  the  origin  of  the 
int^tines  in  the  umbilical  vesicle;  and  in  the  same  year  l^hted  accidentally  upon  the 
idea,  since  so  prolific  of  results,  that  the  bones  of  ttie  skull  are  modified  vertebne.  On 
account  of  this  discovery  he  has  been  termed  "the  father  of  morphological  science." 
That  Oken,  and  not  CKtUie,  was  the  oririnal  disooverer  of  the  vertebral  reutions  ctf  the 
skull,  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Oven,  in  a  valuable  noUce  of  Oken  in  the  Xaq/- 
elopmdia  Britanniea. 

OKHO'TSK,  Sba  of,  an  extensive  inlet  of  tlie  n.  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  e,  coast  of 
Russian  Siberia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  wastes  of  Siberia,  on  the  e.  by  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  and  is  partially  inclosed  by  the  Kurile  islands  on  the  s.,  and 
by  the  Island  of  Sakhalin  on  the  west.  The  river  Amur  and  other  rivers  of  Siberia 
enter  it.  Owing  to  its  position,  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  is  unlikely  ever  to  become  the  scene 
of  much  rommerce,  since  its  shores  are  frozen  from  NovemlMr  to  April.  On  its 
norths  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Okhota— from  which  it  derives  Its  name— is  the 
small  seaport  of  Okhotsk.  This  town  has  bem  entirely  superseded  1^  the  ports  of 
Ayan  and  Kikolaevsk. 

OKUKOKA,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  between  lat  84o  and  8^  n.,  long.  900 
and  103°  w. ;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Kansas  and  Colorado,  on  the  e.  by  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, on  the  s.  by  the  Indian  Territoiyand  Texas,  on  the  w.  by  Texas  and  New  Mexico; 
gross  area,  89,030  sq.  miles;  land  surface,  38,830  tq.  miles,  or  24,861,200  acres.  It  was 
originally  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  afterward  was  Included  In  the  Indian 
Territory.  In  1880  the  U.  S.  government  bought  the  tresXy  rights  of  the  Indians  to  It; 
in  1889  it  was  ttirown  open  to  settlement;  on  May  2,  1880,  the  act  of  Its  ornnization  as 
a  territory  was  completed.  Subsequent  cessions  of  land  were  made  by  the  Indians,  and 
in  1898  the  tJ.  S.  government  bought  the  strip  known  as  the  Cherokee  outlet,  and 
opened  it  to  settlement  as  a  part  of  the  area  of  the  territory.  The  greater  part  of  Uie 
territory  is  an  upland  prairie;  the  Cimarron,  Canadian,  and  Bed  rivers,  with  their 
branches,  water  it,  and  the  soli,  similar  to  that  of  Kansas,  Is  well  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  stock-raising.  The  average  annual  temperature  is  68.4°; 
mean  annual  rainfall,  S&  Inches.  The  agricultural  industry  comprises  the  growing  of 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  castor  beans,  oats,  barley,  sorghum,  alfalfa,  clover,,  timothy,  flax, 

rinuts,  and  a  large  variety  of  fruit,  and  each  crop  yields  abundantly.  The  territoiy 
known  to  contain  valuable  minerals  and  building  stones,  as  yet  undeveloped,  and 
tracts  of  walnut,  hickoi?,  oak,  and  other  Important  timber.  Educational  provisions 
are  very  liberal.  In  1890  there  were  88,098  children  of  school  age;  the  net  proceeds 
from  leasing  school  lands  were  nearly  $72,000,  and  the  apportionment  to  the  counties 
a^regated  nearly  $54,000.  There  are  a  university  of  Oklahoma  at  Nonnan;  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college  at  Stillwater;  normal  school  at  Bdmond;  Kingfisher  college 
(Cong.)  at  Kingfisher;  St.  Joseph's  academy  (R.  C.)  at  Guthrie;  a  niunb«r  of  denomi- 
national schools,  and  several  commercial  colleges.  The  insane  are  cared  for  In  a  private 
hospital  at  Norman,  and  convicts  are  confined  in  the  Kansas  penitentiary  at  Lansing. 
The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  numerically,  and  after  it  the  Bap- 
tist, Methodist  Episcopal,  Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  Congregational,  and 
Presbyterian,  The  number  of  churches  reported  in  1896  was  384,  valne  $266,000,  com- 
municants, 33,457.  The  terrltorr  Is  well  provided  with  national  and  other  banks,  rail- 
roads, telegraph,  telephones,  and  sanitary  authorities.  The  receipts  and  expenditores 
of  the  general  fund  are  nearly  equal,  and  the  total  indebtedness  is  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  taxable  property,  which  In  1896  was  assessed  at  $24,615,711.  Pop.  W, 
01,834,  including  5,538  In  Oreerco.,  claimed  by  Texas,  but  decided  to  bciong  to  tiie 
U.  S.  in  1896;  pop.  '96,  reported  by  the  governor,  275,687. 
OKBA,  or  OcHBO.  See  Hibiscus. 

OKTiniHA,  s  CO.  in  n.e.  central  Mississippi,  watered  by  the  IToxubee  and  Oktlb* 
beha  rivers,  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad;  abont  400  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '90, 17,694,  indud.  colored.   The  surface  is  level  and  heavily  wooded.   The  soB  is 

fertile. 

OKTTBO  TOSHnCICHI,  a  Japanese  statesman,  b.  in  the  province  of  Satsuma  about 
1830.  As  a  member  of  the  proudest  of  the  Japanese  clans,  he  was  nurtured  In  the  tra- 
ditions of  exclusivism  and  undying  jealousy  of  and  hatred  towards  the  tycoons  of  Yedo. 
At  the  bomlmrdment  of  Kf^oshimt  by  the  British  fleet  In  1864,  he  served  In  one  of  the 
lotteries  as  a  defender  of  the  city.  In  1868,  having  pushed  forward  the  secret  plans  of 
the  revolutionary  coalition  at  Kioto,  he  precipitated  the  crisis  of  six  hundred  years,  and 
stepped  Into  the  front  rank  of  leaders  in  the  new  government.  He  urged  the  imfurling 
of  the  mikado's  brocade  banner  which  stamped  the  tycoon  as  a  traitor.  He  startled 
even  the  new  government  by  ui^ing  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Kioto  to  Yedo, 
the  abandonment  of  the  habits  of  excessive  reverence  to  the  sovereign,  and  his  entrance 
Into  public  life  as  the  active  ruler  of  his  people.  Such  was  the  lively  effect  of  Okubo's 
memorial,  that  within  one  month  the  mikado  publicly  took  the  oath  on  which  the  gov- 
emment  of  New  Japan  Is  bnllt.   The  national  capital  was  changed  to  Tedo,  now  called 
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Toklo.   Okubo  thenceforward  represented  in  his  own  person  the  foreign  influencM 
which  have  shaped  the  course  of  Japan  since  1868.    He  was  assassinated  in  1878. 

OKDICA  SHIOE^OBU,  a  Japanese  statesman  b.  la  the  province  of  Hizen  in  1887. 
He  was  amon^  the  number  of  progressive  young  men  who  early  studied  the  Dutch  Ifui- 
Ruage  and  sciences,  going  to  Nagasaki  for  that  purpose;  whence  he  was  called  to 
Toklo,  to  a  post  in  the  foreign  office.  He  was  transferred  to  the  finance  department  in 
1870.  There  his  conspicuous  abilities  broiv;ht  him  to  the  notice  of  the  mUEOdo,  who 
created  him  a  Sangi  or  imperial  counselor.  In  1871  he  was  made  president  Of  the  com> 
missioners  to  the  Vienna  exposition.  The  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Okuma  Shigenobu 
in  handling  the  finances  of  an  Asiatic  nation  while  in  a  transitional  condition  from 
mediteval  feudalism  to  modern  forms  of  government,  and  tlirough  all  llie  perplexities 
incident  to  not  less  than  four  great  insurrections,  have  been  acknowledged  by  many  com- 
petent foreign  observers.  Under  his  administration  the  hereditary  incomes  of  the 
Bamusai  or  gentry  bare  been  capitalized;  an  internal  revenue  and  national  banking  sys- 
tem, based  on  those  of  the  United  States,  have  been  establi^iied;  the  local  paper  money 
issues  of  the  daimioa  replaced  by  national  currency;  loans  raised,  and  the  national  credit 
maintained  In  Europe  and  at  home.  Shigenobu  was,  In  1880,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Japanese  cabinet,  but  he  resigned  bis  office  in  1891. 

0L&7,  Uie  saint,  one  of  the  most  revered  of  the  early  Norwegian  kings,  was  bom  in 
995;  and  after  having  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant  exploits,  and  made  his  name 
a  terror  in  several  warlike  expeditions  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  England,  suc- 
ceeded, in  1015,  in  wresting  tlie  throne  of  Norway  from  Sric  and  Svend  Jarl.  The  cruel 
severity  with  which  he  endeavored  to  extermiuate  paganism  by  fire  and  sworld,  alienated 
the  affection  of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  sou^t  security  from  his  persecution  in  tlte 
territories  of  Knut  or  Canute  the  great,  king  of  l)enniark ;  and  it  was  only  through  the 

Kwerful  aid  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Swedish  Anund  Jacob,  that  his  authority  could 
upheld.  Olaf  s  hot-headed  zeai,  however,  after  a  time  exliausted  Uie  patirace  of  the 
people,  who  hastened  to  tender  their  allegiance  to  Knut,  on  his  landing  in  Norway  in 
1028,  when  Olaf  fied  to  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law,  Jaroslav  of  Russia,  who  gave 
him  a  band  of  4,000  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  be  returned  in  IQSO,  and  gave  Enut  battle 
at  Stiklestad,  where  Olaf  was  defeated  by  the  aid  of  his  own  subjects,  and  slain.  The 
body  of  the  king,  which  bad  been  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  buried  on  the  spot  by  a 
peasant,  having  begun  to  work  miracles,  his  remains  were  carefully  removed  to  the 
cathedral  of  Trondblcm,  where  the  fame  of  their  miraculous  power  spread  far  and  wide, 
attracting  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Olaf  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  |>atron  saint  of  Norway  in  the  succeeding  century ;  and  from  that  period  till 
the  reformation  he  continued  to  gather  round  him  a  rich  heritage  of  mythicu  legends 
and  popular  sagas,  the  memory  of  which  still  lingers  in  the  folk-lore  of  Norway.  In 
1847  the  order  of  Olaf  was  created,  in  honor  of  ue  saint,  by  £ing  Oacar  L  of  Eiweden 
and  Norway. 

Slaitd.   See  (Eland. 

0LBEB8,  Heinbich  WilhbIjH  HatthAub,  a  celebrated  German  physician  and  astro- 
nomer, was  bom  at  Arbergen,  a  small  village  of  Bremen,  Oct.  11, 17K.  He  stodled  medi- 
cine at  GOttingen  from  1777  till  1780,  and  subsequently  commenced  to  practice  at 
Bremen,  where,  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  man,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens.  In  1811  he  was  a  successful  competitor  for  the  prize  proposed  by  Napoleon  for 
the  best  "Memoir  on  the  Croup."  Olbers  wrote  little  on  medical  subjects,  for,  from 
1770,  all  the  leisure  time  which  he  could  abstract  from  professional  occupations  was 
devoted  to  tlie  enthusiastic  study  of  astronomy.  The  first  thing  which  brought  him  into 
notice  was  his  calculation  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1779,  which  was  performed  by  liim 
while  watching  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  patient,  and  was  found  to  be  very  accurate. 
Comets  were  the  chief  objects  of  bis  investigntioD.  and  he  seems  to  have  been  seized  with 
an  irresistible  predilection  for  these  vagabonds  of  the  solar  system,  which  his  two  impor- 
tant discoveries  of  the  planets  PallaA  (1803)  and  Vesta  (1807)  could  notdiminlsh.  In  1781 
he  had  the  honor  of  first  re-discovering  the  planet  Uranus,  which  had  previously  been 
stippc«cd,  even  by  Herschel  himself,  to  be  a  comet,  and  which  had  been  sought  for  in 
vain.  He  also  discovered  five  comets,  in  1798,  1802,  1804,  1815,  and  1821,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  1815  (hence  cnlied  Olberf't  eomef).  had  been  some  days  pre- 
viously observed  at  I^ris.  His  observations,  calculations,  and  notices  of  various  comets, 
which  arc  of  inestimable  value  to  nstronomcrri,  were  published  in  the  Annvairv  ofBofy 
(1783-1829),  in  the  Annuaire  oflSncke  (1832),  and  in  three  collections  by  the  baron  de 
Zuch.  Most  of  these  calculations  were  made  after  a  new  method,  discovered  by  himself, 
for  determining  the  orbit  of  a  comet  from  three  observations;  a  method  which,  for  facil- 
ity and  accuracy,  he  considoretl  as  greatly  preferable  to  those  then  in  use.  A  detail  of  it 
appeared  in  a  journal  published  at  Weimar  (1797),  and  a  new  edition  by  £ncke  in  1847. 
Olbers  was  one  of  tliat  small  band  of  astronomers  which  included  also  BchrOter,  Gauss 
Piazzi,  Bode,  Harding,  etc.,  who  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  19tb  c.  devoted  their  ener- 
^es  to  the  observation  of  tliose  planets  which  were  coming  to  light  lietween  Murs  and 
Jupiter.  As  above  stated,  two  of  them,  the  second  and  fourth  in  order  of  discovery, 
were  detected  by  Olbers  himself;  and  tlie  eeneral  equality  of  the  elements  of  the  four 
planetoids  led  him  to  propound  the  well-known  theory,  that  tltese,  and  the  other  planet- 
oids (q.v.)  since  discovered,  are  but  fraipnents  of  some  large  planet  which  formerly 
revolved  round  the  sun  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  distances  of  the  planetoiqa 
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from  the  same  luminary.  It  was  this  theory  which  led  him,  after  the  diflcovery  of  PallaB, 
to  seek  for  more  fragments  of  the  supposed  planet,  a  search  resulting  in  the  diBcovery  of 
Vesta.  Olbers  also  made  some  important  researches  on  the  probable  lunar  origin  at 
meteoric  atooes,  and  inveoted  a  method  for  calculaUng  the  velodty  of  falling  stars. 
Olbers  died  st  Bremen,  Har.  3,  1640;  and  in  1860  his  fellow-citizens  erected  a  marble 
statue  in  honor  of  him.  Olbera,  as  a  writer,  possessed  great  powers  of  tliought,  com* 
bined  with  equal  clearness  and  elegance  of  expression.  The  dissertations  witii  which  he 
enriched  the  various  branches  of  astronomy  are  scattered  ihroagh  various  collections, 
journals,  and  other  periodicals. 

OLDBITBT,  a  pariah  and  mannflusturiiu;  t.  of  England,  In  the  county  of  Worcester, 
5^  m.  w.  by  n.  of  Birmingham,  on  the  river  Teme.  It  contains  numerous  churches, 
meeting-hooaes,  and  schools.  Owing  to  the  extension  of  the  iron  trade,  Oldbury  h« 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  prosperity.  There  are  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  In  the  town,  iron,  steel,  aluminium,  chemicals,  etc,  are  manu&ctnred.  The 
Stonr  Valley  railway  passes  close  by  the  town,  and  there  Is  a  station  here.   Pop.  20,400. 

OLDOASTLX,  Sir  John,  once  popularly  known  as  the  "good  lord  Cobham,"  whose 
claim  to  distinction  is  that  he  was  the  first  author  and  the  first  martyr  among  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  the  exact  year  is  not  known.  He 
acquired  the  title  of  lord  Cobham  by  marriage,  and  signalized  himself  by  the  ardor  of 
his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe.  At  that  time  there  was  a  party  among  the 
English  nobles  and  gentry  sincerely,  and  even  strongly  desirous  of  ecclesiastical  reform 
— the  leader  of  whidiwaB  "old  John  ot  Gaunt — ttme-hooored  Lancaster."  Oldcastle 
was  active  in  the  same  cause,  and  took  part  in  the  preseDtatioa  of  a  remonstrance  to  ths 
English  commons  on  the  suMect  the  comiptions  of  the  church.  At  his  own  expense 
he  got  the  works  of  Wycline  transcribed,  and  widely  dteeeminated  among  the  people, 
and  paid  a  large  body  oi  preachers  to  propagate  the  views  of  the  reformer  throughout 
the  country.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  he  commanded  an  English  army  in  France, 
and  forced  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  having,  in  a  disputation  with  his  sovereign,  declared  that 
"as  sure  as  God's  word  is  true,  the  pope  is  the  great  Antichrist  foretold  in  Holy  Writ," 
he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  whence,  after  some  time,  he  escaped,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  Wales.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against  him,  and  1000  marks  set  upon  his 
head.  After  four  years'  hiding  he  was  captured,  brought  to  liondon,  and— being  reck- 
oned a  traitor  as  well  as  a  heretic— he  was  hung  up  in  chains  alive  upon  a  gallows,  and 
flre  t>eing  put  under  him,  was  burned  to  death.  Dec,  1417.  Oldcastle  wrote  Tieelve  Con- 
duHomnddrenedtothel^iameTUof  Bhiglavd^  several  monkish  rhymesagainst  "fleahlye 
livers"  among  the  clergy,  religious  discourses,  etc. — See  £tfi  of  OidceutU,  by  Gilpin. 

OLD  0ATH0LI08,  those  members  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Germany  who.  in 
1870,  took  the  ground  that  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  conception  of  1854,  the 
encyclical  and  ^labus  of  1894,  and  the  decree  of  papal  infallibility  had  so  changed  the 
status  of  the  Roman  chnrdi  that  no  man  could  continue  In  its  communion  and  stiU 
adhere  to  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ.  They  disputed  the  flecumeaical  character  of 
the  Vatican  council,  and,  slthough  the  promoters  of  the  movement  included  b^ore  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree  the  German  and  Austrian  bishops  who  had  entered  a  united 
protest  against  it,  the  bishops  withdrew  and  submitted  c^ter  its  proclamation,  July  8, 
1870.  A  large  number  of  German  theologians  and  civilians,  however,  denounced  the 
course  of  Uie  bishops,  and  Prof.  Michaelis  openly  charged  the  pope  with  heresy  and  apos- 
tasy. This  was  followed  by  a  formal  declarauon  and  protest  by  Dr.  DOllinger  and  48 
other  professors  of  Uie  university  of  Munich  agunst  papal  infallibility  and  the  validitt' 
of  the  Vatican  decrees.  A  conference  was  held  at  Nuremberg,  Aug.,  1870,  which,  though 
purely  consultative,  drew  up  a  united  protest  against  the  cecumeoical  diaracter  of  the 
Tatican  council,  and  the  binding  authority  of  its  acts.  Prominent  among  the  signers 
appeared  the  weighty  names  of  DOllineer,  Friedrich,  Schulte,  Micbselis,  and  Lutterbeck. 

This  formal  protest  induced  the  bishops  forthwith  to  initiate  repressive  measures.  In 
a  pastoral,  Bept.  10,  they  sounded  the  alarm  and  warned  all  true  Catholics  to  submit; 
and  when  it  became  evident  that  the  movement  bad  oot  become  popular  with  the  clergy 
and  laity,  they  went  farther  in  depriving  the  protesUng  theolcu^aos  of  thcdr  fuoetioi^ 
excommunicated  them,  and  fortmde  students  to  frequent  their  lectures.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  lukewarm,  timid  adherents,  the  great  body  of  the  reformers  remained 
Arm  in  their  convictions.  DOlUoger,  in  a  letter  to  his  diocesan,  dated  Mar.  28,  1871, 
declared  that,  "  as  a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  an  historian,  and  as  a  citizen,"  he 
could  not  accept  the  new  dogma.  He  was  excommunicated  for  it  April  17,  1871.  His 
excommunication  became  the  starting  point  of  revived  energy  throughout  Germany.  In 
a  formal  declaration  of  principles  the  promoters  of  the  movement  said:  "Faithful  to  the 
inviolable  duty  of  every  catholic  Christian,  which  is  also  a  thing  not  denied  by  pope  or 
bishop,  to  hold  fast  by  the  ancient  faith,  and  to  reject  innovations,  even  if  proclaimed  by 
an  angel  from  heaven,  we  persist  in  the  rejwtion  of  the  Vatican  dogma."  The  first  old 
Catholic  congress  met  at  Munich,  Sept.  22.  1871.  It  was  attended  by  about  900  delegates 
from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  friends  from  Holland,  France,  Russia, 
England,  and  elsewhere.   In  the  resolutions  adopted  the  body  defined  its  theological 
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BtAtufl,  and  said  with  regard  to  its  relations  to  other  members  of  the  Catholic  church: 
"  We  declare  that  the  reproach  of  Jansenism  against  the  Utrecht  church  is  causdesa; 
there  is  no  dogmatic  difference  between  her  and  ourselves.  We  hope  for  reunion  wiUi 
the  oriental  G-reek  and  with  the  Russian  churches,  whose  separation  was  without  abso- 
lute cause,  and  is  based  on  no  IrrecoDcllable  doginatic  diff^nce.  We  expect,  in  ttie 
assumption  of  the  reforms  which  we  attempt,  and  in  the  way  of  science,  and  of  progress- 
ing Christian  knowledjje.  a  gradual  understanding  with  the  Protestant  and  Episcopal 
churches."  The  disposition  of  DOllinger  to  stave  off  a  complete  ecclesiastical  organiza* 
tion  had  to  yield  to  the  predominant  opposite  feeling.  Meanwhile  the  old  Catholic  con- 
gregations were  without  episcopal  supervision  and  ministrations,  and  the  Bavarian  con- 
gr^ations  secured  the  friendly  offices  of  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht  in  the  administration 
of  conflrmation.  When  the  second  old  Catholic  congress  met  at  Cologne,  Sept.,  18T3, 
the  woik  of  organization  made  progress.  The  church  was  to  depend  for  episcop^ 
functions  temporarily  on  the  bishops  of  the  old  Catholic  church  of  UoUand,  and  of  the 
United  Armenian  church,  whose  attitude  to  Rome  was  analogous  with  their  own.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  take  order  for  the  election  of  a  bishop  by  the  clergy  and 
laity.  Intercommunion  with  the  £astem  and  Anglican  churches  was  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  claim  to  recognition  by  the  state,  with  a  share  of  the  church  property,  was 
asserted.  In  the  following  year  (June  4,  1878)  Dr.  Joseph  Hubert  Reinkens,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  university  of  BresJau,  was  elected  missionary  bishop  for  Germany,  and 
consecrated  Aug.  11,  at  Rotterdam,  Ixy  the  Msht^  of  Deventer.  The  third  Old  Catholic 
congress  vas  held  Sept.  13-14  at  Constance,  whose  crowning  act  was  the  adoption  of  a 
synodal  constitution,  which  provides  for  diocesan,  provincial,  and  general  sjrnods,  com- 
I>oeed  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  the  latter  on  the  basis  of  one  (^legate  for  everv  300 
constituents.  The  first  synod,  at  Bonn,  May  37,  1874,  was  attended  by  38  clerical  and 
60  lay  delegates.  In  the  direction  of  reform  its  action  was  marked  by  conservative 
caution;  confession,  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  priestly  celibacy  were  retained,  the 
prevailing  sentiment  being  uie  correction  of  Roman  abuses  and  corruptions  to  the  purer 
practice  of  the  early  chur^.  The  obnoxious  features  of  so-called  mixed  marrii^es.  i.e., 
marriages  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  set  aside;  the  drafting  of  a 
new  ritual  and  catechism  was  assigned  to  committees;  a  synodal  representation  or  stand- 
ing committee  was  appointed.  The  church  at  that  time  reported  the  existence  through- 
out Germany  of  183  parishes  and  societies,  numbering  about  35,000  souls,  41  priests,  and 
13  theological  students.  The  4th  congress,  at  Freiburg,  in  Baden,  Sept.  6 — 9,  1874, 
took  action  to  establish  an  equitable  legal  status  of  the  Ola  Catholic  church  in  Germany, 
and  &pro  rata  share  of  the  church  property.  The  congress  was  followed  by  a  confer- 
ence aimiiu;  at  church  unity,  at  Bonn,  Sept.  14-16, 18^,  at  which  Dr.  DOIlingra-  |»e- 
sided,  and  In  whidi,  besides  old  Catholics,  Easterns  and  Anglicans  participated.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  insertion  of  the  words  fiUogve  in  the  Nicene  creed  was 
unlawful,  and  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  have  them  expunged  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  the  different  churches.  Other  points  of  agreement  amongst  Old  Catholioi,  Anglicans, 
and  orientals  were  also  discussed;  e.g.,  the  place  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  canon;  the 
relation  of  versions  of  the  Bible  to  the  original  text;  the  proper  language  (a  dead  one  or 
the  vemacultu')  for  the  conduct  of  divine  service;  the  doctrmes  of  supererogation  and 
indulgences,  and  of  the  Immaculate  conception.  The  prevailing  sentiment  on  these  and 
kindred  themes  was  decidedly  anti-papal,  and  agreement  on  them  was  regarded  as  a 
possible  basis  for  the  unlflcation  of  Curutendom.    See  DdujiraBR,  Jomr  J.  L  von. 

Tbe  6th  Old  Catholic  congress  was  at  Breslau,  Silesia,  Sept.  33-34,  1876,  thinly 
attended,  in  part  on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  that  city  from  the  centers  of  the  Old 
Catholic  movement,  and  in  part  also  on  account  of  waning  interest.  Tbe  latter  circum- 
stance holds  good  also  concerning  the  6th  coogress,  held  Sept.,  1878,  at  Mayence,  of 
which  no  official  report  has  been  published.  There  is  doubtless  great  disappointment  in 
the  comparatively  aow  progress  of  Uie  movonent,  which  has  failed  to  enlist  p<Qmlar 
enthuriasm,  but  the  tide  seems  to  have  set  in  the  direction  of  greater  growth  and  revived 
en^gy,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

The  national  church  of  Holland,  generally  but  erroneously  styled  Jansenist,  has 
heartily  entered  into  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  and  may  be  r^arded  as  occupying 
identiad  ground. 

The  relation  of  the  Old  Catholic  church  of  Germany  to  the  Anglican  communion  is 
veiy  friendly.  Representatives  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States  have  been  present  at  most  of  their  congresses,  and  several  of 
their  synods;  and  the  Anglican  communioa  may  be  said  to  be  in  cordial  syii^athywith 
tbe  Old  Catholics.  The  presence  of  Bishop  Herzogat  the  general  convention  (FroLEpiB.) 
held  at  New  York,  Oct.,  1880,  has  tended  to  strengthen  that  feeling  (see  below). 

In  Switzerland  the  old  Catholic  reform  had  a  more  pronounced  effect  on  the  peopto 
than  in  Germany.  At  Geneva  it  carried  with  it  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  city.  The  cantonal  government,  moreover,  aided  it  by  speedy  recognition.  An  old 
CatboDc  conference,  held  at  Olten.  Aug.  81,  1878,  resolved  upon  drafting  a  constitution 
for  a  Swiss  national  church,  and  decUng  s  bi^p  or  Ushops.  At  a  like  conference  at 
^  same  place,  Sept.  31,  1874,  a  constitution  was  adt^ted  which  provides  for  a  national 
synod  of  "  the  Chnstian  Catholic  church  of  Switzerland,"  by  which  the  Swiss  Old  Cath- 
olics are  now  known.  FasUnr  Henog  of  Olten  wss  snbsequoitly  chosen  and  oonsBcnted 
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tnshopi  Tbe  statistics  of  the -church,  preseDted  to  the  synod  in  1877,  were:  W  p*^"W 
and  70  priestfl;  baptiuns  for  the  year,  U8S;  number  of  peraoDS  conflrmed,  8,098. 

la  Austria  the  Old  Catholic  movement  has  been  very  slow.   There  are  seveml  con- 

Segatious  In  Bohemia,  and  under  the  influence  of  recent  political  changes  the  fliBt  law- 
Ity  authorized  Old  Catholic  synod  of  Austria  was  held  at  Vienna,  June  20, 1880,  which 
adopted  synodal  and  parochial  regulations,  and  decreed  the  use  of  tlie  language  of  tbe 
people  in  dirine  serrice. 

In  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Volhynia,  are  also  several  Bohemian  communities 
attached  to  the  Old  Catholic  church,  served  by  three  priests,  recognized  and  BUp[K>rted  by 
the  state,  who  were,  In  Dec.,  1870,  taking  steps  looking  towuds  the  formation  of  a 
synodal  council. 

At  the  Swiss  Christian  Catholic  synod,  at  Geneva,  May  20.  1880,  Bishop  Hencog 
reported  that  owing  to  peculiar  state  complications  the  dmrdi  had  lost  in  the  canton  of 
Bern  13  parishes  and  10  priests;  but  that  they  numbered  throughout  Switzerland  68 
priests  in  48  established  parishes.  At  this  synoa  a  prayer-book,  framed  after  an  AngU< 
can  model,  was  authoritatively  set  forth  for  present  use.  The  executive  council  of 
Switzerland  has  issued  a  decree  defining  the  right  of  possession  of  churches,  to  wit,  that 
the  majority  in  a  parish,  be  they  Roman  or  Old  Catholic,  are  invested  with  the  owner- 
8hu>,  but  that  the  minority  are  also  entitled  to  worship  in  tliem  without  paying  aa 
indemnity. 

The  7th  Old  Catholic  congress,  at  Baden-Baden,  Sept.  12-14,  1880,  was  attended  liy 
150  delegates,  at  which  Bishop  Relnkens  reported  favorablv  of  progress  in  Germany,  in 
which  now  are  somewhat  less  than  50,000  adherents.  The  congress  resolved  unani- 
mously upon  the  universal  use  of  the  German  liturgy  in  public  worship,  and  adopted  a 
number  of  theses,  which  accurately  describe  the  present  attitude  of  the  Old  Catbcdics 
towards  the  Latin  church. 

1.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  a  real  contradiction  between  belief,  baaed  oo 
historical  testimony,  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  science,  based  on  the 
absolute  facts  of  nature  and  mind.  They  mutually  protect,  aid,  and  complete  each 
other.  2.  The  independence  of  national  churches  accords  as  much  with  the  univerral 
character  of  the  church  as  national  peculiarities  in  tli :  state,  in  art,  and  in  science  accord 
with  the  general  objects  of  culture.  8.  It  is  an  unfortunate  error  of  many  Protestants 
to  regard  that  church,  which  the  adherents  of  the  Vatican  are  bound  to  acknowledge  as 
alone  saving,  as  a  shield  of  faith,  a  prop  of  authority  to  the  state  or  society,  and  a  bul- 
wark against  destructive  social  tenaencies;  and  to  receive  its  adliersnts  as  conserratira 
allies.  4.  History,  the  task  and  duty  of  self-preservation  compel  the  German  empire  to 
oppose  the  Vatican  system.  6.  Negotiations  with  the  infallible  pope,  or  his  onians,  on 
all  matters belon^ng  to  the  legislative  functions  and  the  authority  of  the  state  £oukIbe 
repudiated.  All  such  transactions  conduce  to  the  dissolution  of  the  national  state. 

Ground,  somewhat  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  Old  Catholics,  is  held  by  tbe 
Armmian  church,  which,  since  1867,  felt  greatly  aggrieved  by  the  course  of  the  pope, 
'Who,  in  his  bull  Bevenvrua,  changed  the  manner  choosing  their  patriarchs  and  bish- 
ope.  The  third  Vatican  decree,  declaring  the  pope's  universal  episcopate,  was  especially 
diBtasteful  to  them.  In  Oct.,  1870,  they  declared  that  while  they  liad  not  fully  decided 
aa  to  tlie  Vatican  council,  whose  decrees  many  had  refused  to  accept,  who  yet  remained 
Catholics,  they  would  not  receive  any  decree  which  set  a^de  that  of  Florence.  In 
Nov.,  1871,  the  pope  excommunicated  those  of  them  who  would  not  yield.  They 
deposed  their  patriarch,  and  elected  in  his  place  Kiepeliau,  archbi^op  of  DiarbeUr. 
They  have  since  been  put  in  posses^u-  by  the  Tariii^  government,  of  many  of  the 
united  Armenian  churches. 

In  France,  M.  Hyacinthe-Ix>yson  may  be  regarded  aa  generally  representing  Old 
Catholic  views.  His  aim  is  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  CaUUMlc  church  in  that 
country  on  the  basis  and  principles  of  the  old  Gallican  church. 

OLD  COLONY,  a  popular  name  for  Plymouth  county,  Mass. 

OLD  DOKmiON  is  a  name  i>opularly  given  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  origin  of 
this  title  has  been  traced  to  various  sources,  but  the  following  seems  the  most  pr^able 
one  :  In  Captain  John  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  published  in  1629,  he  gives  a  map 
which  includes  all  of  the  British  settlements  in  America.  On  this  map,  the  colony,  whi<£ 
was  afterwards  called  the  New  England  Colony,  is  designated  as  "  New  Virginia"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  present  State  of  Virginia,  which  is  designated  as  "  Ould  Virginia." 
It  is  also  known  that,  from  the  settlement  of  this  colony  to  tbe  time  of  the  Rev^utfon, 
In  all  British  letters  and  documents,  Virginia  is  designated  as  the  "  Colony  and  Domin- 
ion."  The  name  "  Old  Dominion"  seems  to  have  been  selected  from  both  of  these  titlee. 

OLDEHBSBQ,  Hbrhann,  philologist,  was  born  in  Hamburg  in  1854,  and  was  educat- 
ed at  GAttingen  and  Berlin.  Upon  graduation  at  the  latter  nniverdty,  he  became  there 
n  privat-docent,  and  later,  professor  extraordinarius,  whence  he  was  called  to  Kiel,  in 
1889,  as  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology.  Dr.  O.  has  published  7^ 
D(pi«nn*c  (Loud.,  1879);  Finaya  P^aAwm,  5  vols.  (Lond.,  1871^-88);  ^  Tkmig^thA 
(Lond.,  1888);  Vimya  7krt0  (1884>;  Buildha,  aein  LOen,  *e(M Lehre,  etc  (Berlin,  Sd. 
8d.,  1880):  and iMe ^mnm d«  Jivo«^ (Bedin,  1888)i 
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OXJ>EKB1TB0,  a  grand-dachy  of  northern  Germany,  consisting  of  three  distinct  and 
widely  separated  territories,  viz.,  Oldenbiu^  proper,  the  principality  of  Liibeck,  and 
the  principality  of  Birkenfeld.  The  collective  area  of  these  districts  is  now  2479 
square  miles.  Pop.  In  '95,  373,739.  Oldenburg  proper,  which  comprises  flve-si»ths 
of  this  area  and  most  of  the  population,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  German  ocean ;  e., 
s.,  and  w.  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  principal  rivers  of  Oldenburg  are  the 
Weser,  the  Hnnte,  and  the  Haaae,  Leda,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Ems.  Of  great 
importance  for  navigation  is  the  Enis-Jacle  canal,  which  connects  the  Prussian  naval 
station  of  Wilhelmshaven  with  the  DoUart.  The  grand-duchy  of  Oldenbui^  proper  Is 
divided  luto  6  districts  and  the  baronies  of  Jever  and  Kniphausen.  The  country  Is 
flat,  belonging  to  the  great  sandy  plain  of  northern  Germany,  and  consists  for  tlie  most 
part  of  moors,  heaths,  marsh  or  fens,  and  uncultivated  sandy  tracts;  the  climate  ia 
damp  and  malarious.  Agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  constitute  the  chief  sources 
of  wealth.  The  horses  and  cattle  raised  In  the  marsh  lands  are  excellent  of  their  klnd^ 
and  in  great  request;  the  horse-market  at  Oldenbni^  Is  the  most  important  in  the  Ger- 
man empire.  The  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  the  absence  of  coal,  are  compensated 
for  by  tne  existence  of  turf-beds  of  enormous  extent.  Manufactures  are  advancing, 
especially  In  cigars.  The  country  Is  traversed  by  canals  which  serve  for  drainage. 
There  are,  however,  nnmerons  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tan-yards  In  all  parts  of  thfr 
'  duchy. 

The  rec^pts  for  the  collective  grand-duchy  were,  In  the  budget  for  '96,  9,210,671 
marks,  and  the  expenditure,  10,445,&61.  The  public  debt,  at  the  beginning  of  1896, 
amounted  to  46,614,244  marks. 

The  principality  of  Ltibeck,  consisting  of  the  secularized  territories  of  the  former 
bishopric  of  the  same  name,  is  surrounded  by  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  Is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Scbwartau  and  Trave.  It  contributes  199  sq.  m.  to  the  general 
area  of  the  grand-duchy,  and  '96,  83,693  Inhabitants  to  the  collective  population.  It  is 
divided  into  four  administrative  districts.  It  has  several  lai^e  lakes,  as  those  of  Plon — 
noted  for  its  picturesque  beauty — Keller,  Uklei,  and  Gross-Eutin;  while  in  regard  to 
climate,  soil,  and  natural  products,  it  participates  in  the  general  physical  characteristics 
of  Holstein.  The  chief  town  is  Eutin  (pop.  '90,  4625),  pleasantly  situated  on  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  with  a  fine  castle  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  park. 

The  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  lying  s.w.  of  the  Rhine,  among  the  HundsrUck  moun- 
tains, and  between  Khenlsh  Prussia  and  LIchtenberg,  Is  an  outlying  territory,  situated 
in  lat.  49° 80'— 49*  52'  n.,  and  in  long.  7**— 7°  80'  e.  Its  area  Is  192  sq.  m.,  and  its  pop. 
*66,  42,268.  The  soil  of  Blrkenfehl  la  not  generally  productive;  but  In  the  lower  and 
more  sheltered  valleys  it  yields  wheat,  flax,  and  hemp.  Wood  Is  abundant.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  the  polishing  of  stones,  more  especially 
agates,  and  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  constitute  the  principal  source  of  Industry.  The 
only  river  Is  the  Nahe. 

Oldenbui^  is  a  constitutional  duCal  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the 
reigning  family.  The  constitution,  which  is  based  upon  that  of  1849,  revised  in  1852,  is 
common  to  the  three  provinces,  which  are  represented  In  one  joint  chamber,  composed 
of  35  members,  chosen  by  free  voters.  The  principalities  of  Ltibeck  and  Birkenfeld 
have,  however,  their  special  provincial  councils,  the  members  of  wMch  are  likewise 
elected  by  votes:  while  each  governmental  district  within  the  provinces  has  its  local 
board  of  councilors,  and  its  several  courts  of  law,  police,  flnuice,  etc. ;  although  the 
highest  judidal  court  of  appeal,  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  mlnist«rlal  offices,  are  located 
at  Oldenburg. 

^ttOTff. — The  territory  now  included  In  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  was  in  ancient 
times  occupied  by  the  Teutonic  race  of  tiie  Chauci,  who  were  subsequently  merged  with 
the  more  generally  known  Frisii,  or  Frisians;  and  the  land,  under  the  names  of  Ammer- 
gau  and  I^rigau,  was  for  a  long  period  included  among  the  dominions  of  the  dukes  of 
Baxony.  In  1180,  the  counts  oi  Oldenbun;  and  Delmenborst  succeeded  in  establishing 
independent  states  from  the  territories  of  Henry  the  Lion,  which  fell  Into  a  condition  ca 
dlaonanization  after  his  downf lUl. 

This  family  has  couUnned  to  rule  01denbui:g  to  the  present  day.  lAriag.  moieover, 
new  dynasties  to  the  kiogdom  of  Denmark,  the  empire  of  Russia,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden.  See  Oldknburo,  House  of.  On  the  death,  in  1667,  of  count  Anthony  Qun- 
ther,  the'wiaest  and  best  of  the  Oldenburg  rulers,  his  dominions,  in  default  of  nearer 
heirs,  fell  to  the  Danish  reigning  family,  and  continued  for  a  century  to  be  ruled  by 
viceroys  nominated  bv  the  kings  of  Denmark.  This  union  was,  however,  severed  ia 
1778,  when,  by  a  family  compact,  Cliristian  VII.  made  over  his  Oldenburg  temtoriet  to 
the  grand-dnke  ^ol  of  Russia,  who  represented  the  Holstein-Gottorp  branch  of  the 
fami^.  Paul  having  renounced  the  joint  countships  of  Delmenhorst  and  Oldenburg  in 
favor  of  his  cousin,  Frederick  Augustus,  of  tlie  younger  or  Kiel  line,  of  the  House  of 
Oldenburg,  who  was  prince-bishop  of  LQbcck,  the  emperor  raised  the  united  Oldenburg 
territories  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  The  present  reigning  family  is  descended  from  duke 
Peter  Friedrick  Ludwig,  cousin  to  the  prince-bishop,  Frederick  Augustus.  For  a  time 
the  duke  was  a  member  of  Napoleon's  Rhenish  confederation ;  but  French  troops  having, 
in  spite  of  this  bond  of  alliance,  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  duchy  In  1610,  and 
incorporated  it  with  the  French  empire,  the  ejected  prince  joined  the  ranks  of  the  allies. 
In  recognition  of  this  adhe^n,  the  congress  of  Vienna  transferred  nearly  400  sq.  m.  of 
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territory,  with  Hanoveri&ns  and  also  inhabitants  of  the  quondam  French  district  (rf  the 
Saar,  altogether  60,000  in  number,  to  the  Oldenbuiv  alleeiance.  From  these  new  aeqiU- 
sitlons  were  organized  the  district  Amme,  and  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld;  while 
Oldenburg  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  grand-duchy.  The  revolutionary  moTementof 
1848  iras  quite  as  productive  of  violent  and  compulsory  political  changes  In  this  as  in 
other  Gennan  states;  and  In  1849,  after  having  existed  for  centaries  without  even  a 
show  of  constitutional  or  legislative  freedom,  It  entered  suddenly  Into  poeseasion  ot  the 
most  extreme  of  liberal  constitutions.  The  reaction  In  favor  of  absolutism,  which  the 
license  and  want  of  purpose  of  the  popular  party  naturally  Induced  all  over  Germany, 
led  in  1852  to  a  revision  and  modification  of  the  constitution,  which,  however,  in  its 
present  form,  contains  the  essential  principles  of  popular  liberty  and  security,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  this  is  more  verbal  than  real.  In  the  Gennan-Itallan  war,  OldenbnrK 
sided  with  Prussia,  and  afterward  joined  the  North  German  confederation.  The  ducby 
concluded.  In  1866,  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  by  which  the  grand-dnke  renounced  his  claims 
to  the  Hoistein  succession,  for  the  cession  to  him  of  a  small  portion  of  Holstein  terri-  , 
tory,  and  au  indemnity  of  1,000,000  thalers.  Oldenburg  Is  now  induded  In  the  German 
empire. 

OUMENBUJftO,  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  the  same  name,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  navigable  river  Hante,  25  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bremen.  Pop.  '06,  with  garri- 
son, 26,473.   Oldenburg  Is  the  seat  of  the  administrative  departments,  and  the  focus  of 

the  literary,  scientific,  and  commercial  activity  of  the  duchy.  It  has  a  normal  school,  a 
militaiT  academy,  a  public  library  of  160,000  vols.,  a  picture-gallery,  museum,  etc.  The 
grand-ducal  palace  ia  worthy  of  note  for  Its  fine  gardens,  its  yaluable  pictures,  and  other 
art  collections,  and  its  library.  The  principal  church  la  St.  Lamt>ert's,  containing  the 
burying  vaults  of  the  reigning  family.  Oldenburg  is  the  seat  of  an  active  river  trade, 
and  is  noted  ixfc  the  great  cattle  and  horse  fairs  which  are  annually  held  ben  In  the 
monUu  of  June  asd  August. 

OLSENBUBO,  HOVSE  OF,  which  lays  Just  claim  to  being  one  of  the  oldest  reigninR 
families  of  Europe,  has  been  rendered  still  more  illustrious  by  various  matrimonii 
alliances,  whicli,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  successivelv  been  the  means  of  creating  new 
royal  dynasties.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1448,  a  scion  of  this  house  being  elected  of 
Denmark,  under  the  title  of  Christian  I.,  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Danish  bouse  of 
Oldenburg,  the  imperial  house  of  Russia,  the  late  royal  fimilv  of  Sweden,  and  tJie  col- 
lateral and  junior  Danish  lines  of  Augustenburg,  Kid,  ancf  Sonderbui^-QlQcksburE. 
Christiaa  owed  his  election  to  the  recommendation  of  his  maternal  uncle,  duke  Adolut 
of  Scbleswig,  who,  when  the  throne  was  offered  to  him  on  the  sudden  death  of  king  Chiis- 
topher.  refused,  on  the  ^uod  of  age,  and  proposed  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  who,  as  the 
direct  descendant  of  ESric  Glippin^s  daughter,  princess  Richissa,  was  allied  to  the  old 
extinct  house  of  Denmark.  The  death,  in  1469,  of  Acloiph,  duke  of  Schleswig  aud  count 
of  Holstein,  without  male  heirs,  opened  the  question  of  succession  to  those  states,  whidh 
has  since  become  one  of  such  vexatious  import.  The  ancient  law  of  Denmark  recog- 
nized hereditary  flefs  only  in  exceptional  cases;  crownod  flefs  being  generally  held  for 
life  or  merely  for  a  time  ad  graHam.  Such  being  the  case,  Schleswig  might,  on  the  death 
of  Adolph,  have  been  taken  by  the  crown  as  a  lapsed  tenure;  but  Holstein,  being  held 
under  the  empire,  would  have  beeu  separated  from  it.  AdoljA  and  his  subjects  were 
alike  anxious  that  Sehleswigand  Holstein  should  continue  Dnited;  but  although  the  Scfates- 
wig  estates,  at  the  wish  of  the  duke  Adolph,  had  recognized  Christian  as  successor  to  the 
duchy  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  the  Holstein  cfaambOTs  were 
divided  on  the  question  of  succession,  the  majority  showing  a  preference  for  the  claims 
of  the  counts  of  Scliauenburg,  who  were  descended  from  m<M  agnates  of  the  Holstein 
bouse.  Christian  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  both  states,  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  rights 
In  Schleswig  to  his  schemes  in  r^rd  to  Holstein ;  and  having  bought  over  the  Holstein 
noUesbytailMs  andfidrpromises,  lie  was  elected  duke  of  Schleswig  and  count  of  Holstein 
M  Bibe  in  1460,  where  be  signed  a  deed,  alike  derogatory  to  the  biterests  and  unvorthy 
the  dignity  of  his  crown.  In  this  compact,  by  which  he  oartered  amy  the  juet  preroga- 
tives and  mdependence  of  himself  and  bis  successors,  for  the  sake  of  nominal  present 
gain,  he  pledged  his  word  for  himself  and  his  lieirs,  that  the  twoprovioces  shouldalways 
remain  wyAivid^^/' euiighlibentooaiimende  ungedselt,"  and  not  he  dismembered  by  diviuon 
or  Iieritage.  Tliis  document,  which  remained  for  ages  unknown  or  forgotten,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  historian  Dahlmann  amid  the  neglected  papers  of  the  Holstein  state 
achives  at  Preetz,  and  proclaimed  in  1848  by  tliat  ardent  admirer  of  Germany  as  the 
unchangeable  fundamental  law  of  the  Schleswlg-Holsteia  provinces.  Theconfnajoa,  dls- 
senrion.  and  Ul-wUI  to  which  this  fatal  deed  has  given  rise,  are  the  fruits  which  Chri»- 
tian's  unscrupulous  desire  to  secure  power  at  any  cost  has  produced  for  Ids  descendants, 
whose  complicated  claims  on  the  duchies,  resulted,  in  1864,  in  a  war  which  cost  Jkn- 
mark  a  larie  portion  of  her  territorial  possession.  From  Christian  I.  descend  two  dis- 
tinct branches  of  the  Oldenburg  line  :  1 .  The  royal  dynasty,  extinct  in  the  male  line  ia 
Frederick  VII.,  late  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  collateral  brandies  of  Sonderbu^- 
Augustentnng  and  Souderbui^-GlQcksbuiv;  2.  The  ducal  Holstein-Gottorp  line, 
descended  frooi  duke  Adolph,  who  died  in  1686,  and  was  the  second  son  of  king  Fred- 
erick L  This  prince  had  received,  during  bia  fotiier's  life-time,  a  portion  (d  the  S^etwlg 
and  Holstein  lands,  which  he  was  permitted,  on  the  accession  of  his  elder  brotbor,  Chrii- 
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tian  m.,  to  retain  for  himself  and  hia  heirs.  This  line  became  illnBtrlous  by  the  mar- 
riage of  prince  Earl  Friediich,  the  son  of  Hedwix-Sofla,  eldest  sister  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  (a  direcf'deaceDdant  of  duke  Adolph)  with  the  graud-ducheBs  Anna,  daughter  of 
Feter  the  great,  and  thus  gave  to  Bosua  the  dynasty  which  sUU  occupies  the  imperial 
thione ;  while  Adolph-Fiiedrlch,  n  oou^  prince  Karl  Friedrich,  by  his  election  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden  in  17S1,  added  another  crown  to  those  already  held  the  house  of 
Oldenburg.  The  conduct  of  his  descendants  rendered  the  new  dignity  short-IlTed,  for 
with  the  abdication  of  Onstavus  IV.,  in  1809,  the  Holstein-Gottorp  dynasty  became 
extinct  in  Sweden. 

The  complicated  relations  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  in  regard  to  the  Danish  aucces- 
ston,  after  giving  rise  to  much  angry  discussion  among  the  princes  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  Danish  people  themselves,  led  the  great  powers  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  known 
as  the  London  treaty  of  1852,  for  settling  the  question  of  succession,  on  the  ground  that 
the  integrity  of  tiie  Danish  monarchy  was  intimately  connected  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  power  and  the  cause  of  peace  in  Europe.  England,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  were  parties  to  this  treaty,  in  the  first  article  of 
which  it  was  provided,  that  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  royal  house,  prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Qlllcksburg,  and  his  male  heirs,  accordmg  to 
the  order  of  i>rimoKeDiture,  should  succeed  to  all  the  dominions,  then  united  under  the 
sway  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  rights  of  succession,  which  rested  with  the  Augus- 
tenburg  family,  were  forfeited  by  a  compact  with  the.4uke  of  Augustenburg,  entered 
into  for  the  surrender  of  his  claims,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  p^d  to  him  by 
Denmark.  The  duke's  morganatic  marriage,  and  his  subsequent  rebellion,  in  18w, 
against  the  Danish  king,  were  the  causes  wliich  led  to  the  arrangement  of  this  family 
compact  on  the  existing  terms.  This  treaty,  known  as  the  London  protocol  of  Hay,  1852, 
was  followed  In  October  of  the  same  year  by  the  publication  of  a  supplemtsry  clause, 
which  stipulated,  that  on  the  extinction  of  the  heirs-male  of  prince  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-OlQcksburg,  the  Holstein-Qottorp,  or  imperial  Russian  line  should 
succeed  to  the  Danish  dominions.  This  article,  even  more  than  the  original  clauses  of 
the  treaty,  met  with  the  strongest  opposition  among  the  Danes,  and  after  being  twice 
rejected  in  the  Landsthing,  the  London  treaty  was  only  ratified  after  a  new  election  of 
members,  and  on  the  assurance  of  the  kiog  that  in  excluding  all  female  cognate  lines 
from  the  succession,  there  was  no  definite  intention  of  advancing  the  claims  of  Russia. 
King  Frederick's  death,  In  1863,  brought  on  the  crisis  of  the  much-vexed  question  of  the 
Danish  succession;  and  although  the  London  treaty  was  so  far  follow^  that  prince 
Christian  succeeded  as  king  of  Denmark,  the  evils  tiiat  were  anticipated  from  the  meas- 
ure were  In  1864  made  painfully  manifest;  for  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  notwithstand- 
ing the  renanciation  his  family  of  all  claims  to  the  Ruccession,  appealed  to  the  federal 
dwt  for  the  recognition  of  his  rights  on  Holstein ;  and  the  Ocrman  powers,  glad  of  a  pre- 
text to  extend  tJieir  influence  beyond  the  Eider,  occupied  the  Schleswig-Holsleln  terri- 
tory (see  Slbswick),  and  succeeded,  by  force  of  superior  numbers,  in  advancing  the 
boundary  of  Germany  to  the  borders  ot  Jutland.  This  led,  however,  to  grave  results 
affecting  the  whole  of  Europe.  Prussia  and  Austria  look  possession  of  the  conquests  in 
their  own  names.  The  former  power  offered  the  latter  pecuniary  compensation  lor  their 
assistance  in  the  war,  while  Inaicating  a  determination  to  annex  the  duchies  to  its  own 
dominions.   Austria  refused,  and  this  led  to  tho  disastrous  battle  of  EAniggrats. 

OLDHATf,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Indiana,  from  which  it  is  aeparated 
by  the  Ohio  river,  intersected  by  ttie  Louisrille  and  Nashville  rallrond;  170  sq.  m.; 
pop.  *90,  6754.   Co.  seat,  Lagrange. 

OUHAK,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  flonrisbing  manufacturing  t.  of  England,  in 
the  CO.  of  Lancashire,  stands  on  the  Medlock,  7  m.  n.e.  of  Manchester.  Itowes  Its  rapid 
Increase  in  population  and  in  wealth  to  the  extensive  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  to 
its  cotton  manufactures,  which  embrace  more  than  12,000,000  spindles,  or  nearly  one- 
tblrd  of  those  employed  in  cotton  spinning  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  damp  air 
of  the  r^lon  sives  the  humidity  necessair  for  the  spinning  of  yam.  It  Is  not  only  the 
great  center  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  but  is  also  celebrated  for  Its  nuuinfactures  of 
machinery  for  cotton  spinnlne  and  woolen  weaving  machinery.  Tho  parish  ehurdi,  the 
town-hall,  the  bine-coat,  and  the  grammar-schools,  are  the  chief  eoifloes.  Fop.  *91, 
183,900. 

OLDHAK,  city  in  Penobscot  co.,  Me. ;  on  the  Penobscot  river  and  the  Maine  Central 
and  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  railroatis;  1^  miles  n.  of  Bangor,  the  co.  seat.  It  was 
set  off  from  Cnono  and  Incorporated  as  a  town  in  1840;  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  I80I; 
and  contains  several  vUlases,  city  hospiu),  public  library,  street  railroad  connecting 
with  Bansor  and  Orono,  electric  light  plant,  waterworks,  h\gh  school,  and  manufac- 
tories  of  bateaux  and  canoes,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  oomns  and  caskets,  woolen 
goods,  snow  shoes,  lumber,  chemical  fiber,  and  foundry  and  grist  mill  products.  The 
mmber  interests  of  the  city  are  very  Important.   Pop.  '00,  T):il± 

OLDHAX,  Joira  ;  about  1590-1685 ;  b.  England;  emigrated  to  Plymouth  In  16S8,  and 
in  association  with  Lyford  endeavored  to  establish  a  separate  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 
He  was  also  o^ited  with  the  intention  of  changing  the  fonn  of  government  at  Ply- 
month.   In  1688.  be  went  from  Dorchester  to  what  is  now  Win&or,  Conn.,  and  lus 
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exploration  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  that  town.  He  represented  Watertown  In  the 
general  court  of  1684,  and  was  killed  In  16S5  bj  Indians  who  came  abowd  Us  ddp  to 
trade.   His  murder  brought  on  the  Pequot  war. 

OLSHAV,  John,  1653-88  ;  b.  England  ;  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  won  distfan- 
tion  by  his  prodciency  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  hy  his  English  poetry.  Want  of  means 
forced  him  to  leare  the  university  in  1674.  and  he  soon  secured  employment  aa  an  usher  at 
the  free  school  in  Croydon  Surrey.  The  first  of  bis  published  poems  was  a  Pindaric  ode, 
on  the  death  of  hia  frieod,  Richard  Morwent;  it  is  rich  in  comparisons,  and  shows  a 
tenderness  in  strong  contrast  with  the  fierce  satire  of  his  later  works.  He  continned  to 
cultivate  poetry  as  a  relief  from  the  drudgery  of  "  beating  Oreekaud  Latin  for  his  life,"  as 
he  describes  it;  and  Eome  of  his  MS.  poems  attracted  the  notice  of  the  reigning  London 
wits,  sir  Charles  Sedley,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  and  the  earl  of  Rochester,  who  paid  him  s 
visit  at  Crojrdon.  By  their  influence  he  was  made  tutor  to  the  sons  of  sir  Edward 
Thnrlow,  with  whom  he  lived  till  1680.  At'  (his  time  he  was  engaged  upon  his  Satira 
upon  the  JentUa,  which  appuoed  in  1679.  when  the  excitement  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
"  Popish  plot "  was  at  its  height.  They  ate  full  of  bitterness  and  Protestant  rancor,  and 
e^ned  for  Oldham  a  high  reputation.  While  tutor  to  the  son  of  sir  William  Hicks,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Richard  Lower,  a  famous  London  physician,  and  was 
induced  to  study  medicine;  but  he  abandoned  it  at  the  end  of  a  year  and,  settling  io 
Ix>ndon,  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dryden  and  the 
other  wits  and  satirists  of  the  day.  He  refused  the  post  of  private  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Kingston,  who  was  his  patron,  and  had  proposed  to  have  him  enter  boly  orders.  His 
last  poem  is  called  A  Sunday  Thought  in  SiekMts,  and  is  of  a  devotional  character.  His 
poems  are  forcible  and  vehement,  but  defective  in  versification.  Oldham,  In  the  opinion 
of  ^llam,  "  TSJiks  next  to  Diyden;  he  te  spirited  and  pointed. 

OLDH&'MIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophytes,  dedicated  by  Forbes  to  Prof.  Oldham,  who 
was  their  discoverer.  Only  two  spedes  are  known,  but  they  are  of  peculiar  interest 
Ixcause,  with  their  associated  worm-tracts  and  tiurrows,  they  are  the  first  distinct  evi- 
dence of  life  on  the  globe.  The^  exist  ns  mere  tracings  on  the  surface  of  the  lamiiue  irf 
metamorphosed  shales,  all  remains  of  the  substance  of  the  organism  having  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  form  of  the  bard  polypidom  is  preserved,  and  shows  a  jointed  main 
stem,  giving  off  at  each  joint.  In  the  one  species,  a  circle  of  simple  rays,  and  in  the  other 
ft  fan-shwed  group.  Forbes  pointed  out  their  affinities  in  some  lespects  to  the  hydrozoa, 
and  In  others  to  the  polyzoa,  Einahan,  who  described  the  genus  at  some  length,  cw- 
siden  them  to  have  oeen  hydrozoa  allied  to  sertulaiia;  while  Huxley  places  them 
among  the  polyzoa.   See  flius.,  Silttriait  Fossils,  vol.  XHI. 

OLD  UUMDBEBTH  TITirE,  The,  a  favorite  hymn  tune.  Its  antborship  is  unknown, 
but  It  is  thought  to  be  an  ;>daptation  of  a  popular  tune  of  the  16th  ccntniy.  The  mdo- 
dy  was  adapted  to  Beza's  version  of  Psalm  cxxxiv.,  included  by  him  m  the  Oeneva 
Psalter,  the  first  copy  of  which,  with  his  additional  tunes,  was  printed  in  1664.  It  was 
arranged  by  Louis  Bourgeois,  the  musical  editor  of  that  Ixwk.  The  same  tune  Is  foaoi. 
with  different  endings  in  the  Flemish  Psalter  (Antwerp,  1540) ;  in  the  Dutch  letter 
London  (1561) ;  in  the  Psalms  with  music  by  Marot  and  Beza  (Lyons,  1568) ;  in  Claude 
Goudimel's  famous  collection  of  tunes  (Paris,  1566) ;  and  also  in  English  and  Gomaa 
tune-books.  In  England  it  was  sung  to  Kethe's  version  of  tlie  hundredth  Psalm  "  An 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwelJ,"  and  called  the  "Hundredth  Tune."  The  word  old  was 
added  in  Brady  and  Tate's  new  version  of  the  Psalter  (London,  1696).  In  America  it  is 
called  "  Old  Hundred."  Another  name  is  "  Savoy."  See  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal's 
monograph  of  this  tune  with  28  specimens  of  the  melody  as  sung  from  1663  to  1847  ; 
Bovet  s  Iligtoire  du  Psautier  des  igliaea  riform&ea  (Neuchfitel  and  Pam  1872)  }  and  Doueo, 
Ciiment  Marot  et  le  Psautier  Evguenot  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1878-'9). 

OLD  UHE  STATE,   See  States,  Popular  nahks  op. 

OLD  IfAN  OF  THE  XOITKTACr.   See  Assassikb. 

OIOKIZ'ON,  John,  1678-1743  ;  b.  England.  He  superintended  and  revised  the  first 
edition  of  Bishop  Kennett's  collection  of  English  histonans.  In  1708  he  published  The 
^iiith  Bmvvre  in  America,  ^•vo\^,\Aiev  ^xlion  in  1741.  In  1711^16  Jfemom^JITorA 
BriUUn  and  Memoirs  of  Ireland;  in  1737,  Garendon  and  Whttloek  Compared;  and  in  1780. 
■86,  *89,  8  vols.,  containing  histories  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VL,  Maiy  and 
Elizabeth,  also  of  the  Stuarts,  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I.  In  1742  he 
published  Memoirs  of  the  Press,  Sittorieal  and  PoUtieal,  for  Tliirty  Tears.  He  was  a 
strong  partisan,  and  was  called  a  whig-historian,  defending  whig  principles  even  in  his 
histoncal  works.  He  was  a  severe  and  unscrupulous  critic  of  Pope,  Swift,  Grey,  and 
o^er  celebrities  of  the  time,  in  his  contributions  to  the  magazines,  and  his  Proaeeuay  on 
OriHeiwi,  which  Pope  notices  in  hia  Bunciad. 

OLD  MOBTAUTT,  the  nickname  of  Robert  Paterson  (1713-1801^,  a  Scotchman  who 
gave  up  his  business  of  quarrying  gravestones,  and  devoted  most  of  bis  life  to  rep^ring 
or  erecting  headstones  to  covenanting  martyrs,  wherever  such  had  been  buried.  See  the 
Introduction  (18S0)  to  Scott's  (M  Mortality. 

OLD  NICE.  This  vulgar  name  for  the  Devil  la  of  great  anUqulty.  having  Mlglnated 
among  the  Danes  in  mythological  times,  when  he  was  regarded  as  an  evil  genius,  often 
appearing  as  a  sea  monster,  presaging  shipwreck.  In  ^»ndinavfan  mythology  a  nidi 
was  a  water-wraith  or  kelpie,  and  there  were  niek$  in  sea,  lake,  river,  and  waterfiauT  They 
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were  sometimes  repreaented  as  half-child  and  half-horse,  the  hoofs  of  the  animal  bdn^ 
raised ;  and  sometimes  as  an  old  man  sitting  on  a  rock  wrln^g  the  water  fix>m  his 
hair.  TVhen  one  is  drowned,  they  still  say,  "  NUsk  took  him."  Heusupposed  to  bethe 
same  as  Odin,  or  the  Northern  iieptunc.  It  is  probable  that  as  Christianity  prevailed 
he  was  transformed  iato  the  father  of  evil. 

OLD  FODTT  COXFOBT,  a  village  and  waterlog-place  in  Virginia,  at  the  entraace  of 
Hampton  roads  and  James  river,  12  m.  from  M^orfolk.  and  the  site  of  fortress  Monroe, 
the  largest  military  work  in  the  United  Staten. 

OLD  PROBABILITIES.    See  Mtkr,  Albert  J. 

OUl  BED  SAirD8T0H£,  the  name  given  to  a  large  series  palffiozoic  rocks,  of  which  red 
sandstones  are  the  most  conspicuous  portioDS,  but  which  contains  also  white,  yellow,  or 
green  sandstones,  as  well  as  beds  of  clav  and  limestone.  The  group  lies  below  tlie  car- 
boniferioiis  strata,  and  was  called  "  Old  "  to  distinguish  it  from  a  newer  series  of  similar 
beds  which  occur  above  the  coal  measnrea  The  dUcovery  that  the  highly  fossiliferous 
calcareous  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  the  continent  occu|)ied  the  same  geological  horizon, 
showed  that  the  name  was  veiy  far  from  being  descriptive  of  all  the  deposits  of  the 
period,  and  su^ested  to  MurchUon  and  Sedgewick  the  desirableness  of  giving  them  a 
new  designation.  They  consequently  proposed  Devonian,  which  has  been  extensively 
adopted ;  but  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  that  urged  against  the  name  it  was 
intended  to  supplant,  inasmuch  aa  it  incorrectly  limits  geographically  what  the  other 
limits  lithologlcally.  Many  names  used  by  geologists  are  similarly  at  fault;  there  is 
therefore  no  good  reason  why  the  old  name  should  be  given  up.  especially  as  It  has  been 
rendered  classical  by  the  labors  and  writings  of  Hugh  Miller,  tiie  original  monogra[dier 
of  these  rocks. 

The  position  of  the  old  red  sandstone  series  is  easily  determined,  though  the  sequence 
of  the  various  beds  which  form  it  is  somewhat  obscure.  All  the  rocks  are  dtuated 
between  the  beds  of  the  Silurian  and  carboniferous  periods. 

Tha  strata  of  the  period  have  been  arranged  in  four  groups.  1.  Upper  old  red  sand' 
Stone,  including  the  Uarwood  and  FetUerwin  groups.  2.  Middle  old  red  sandstone, 
inclading  the  Dartmouth  and  Plymouth  grouin.  8.  Lower  old  red  sandstone,  inclucUng 
the  North  Foreland  and  Torbay  groups.   L  Tilestones  or  Ledbunr  Shales. 

1.  The  upper  old  red  sandstones  are  conformable  with  the  inferior  strata  of  the  coal 
measures,  and  differ  so  little  petrologically,  or  even  paleontologically  from  them,  that 
they  have  been  considered  na  the  bailment  series  of  that  period.  The;^  consist  of  yel- 
lowish and  light-colored  sandstones,  which  are  at  Dura  Den,  in  Fifeshire,  remarkably 
riclLin  some  of  ttieir  layers  in  tiie  remains  of  Holoptychius,  Ptericthys,  Dendrodua,  etc. 
In  uie  south  of  Ireland,  and  at  Dunse,  dmllar  beds  contain  a  fresh- water  shell  very  like 
the  modern  anodon,  and  fragments  of  a  fern  called  eyclopierit  A&ermetu.  Mr.  Saltar  has 
shown,  from  the  intercalation  of  tlie  marine  beds  with  the  red  sandstone,  and  from  the 
Identity  of  the  fossils,  that  the  Devonian  representatives  of  these  beds  are  the  Marwood 
snd  Potherwin  groups.  These  consist  of  dark-colored  calcareous  and  argillaceous  beds, 
and  grav  and  reddish  sandstones.    The  fossils  found  in  them  are  shells  and  land-plants. 

2.  The  middle  old  red  sandstone  is  represented  in  the  north  of  Bcotland  by  the  Caith- 
ness flags,  a  series  of  dark-gray  bituminous  scliists,  slightly  micaceous  or  calcareous,  and 
remarkably  tough  and  durable.  Throughout  their  whole  thickness  they  are  charged 
with  fos^  fish  and  obscure  vegetable  remains. 

8.  The  lower  old  red  sandstone  consists  of  strata  of  red  shale  and  sandstone,  with 
beds  of  impure  arenaceous  limestone  (cornstone),  and  frequently  at  the  hAse  ereat  deposits 
of  red  conglomerate.  The  fossils  peculiar  to  this  division  are  the  remarkable  fish  cepha- 
laspis,  ana  the  huge  Crustacea  of  the  genus  Pterygotua,  besides  a  few  sheila.  To  the 
south  of  the  Grampians,  the  strata  consists  of  a  gray  paving-stone  and  coarse  roofing- 
slate.  Tile  Devonian  representatives  of  this  section  are  the  sandstones  and  slates  of  the 
North  Foreland,  Linton,  and  Torbay,  and  the  series  of  slaty  beds  and  quart!  ore  sand- 
stones developed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  near  Coblentz. 

4  The  tilestones  or  Ledbury  Shales  consist  of  finely  laminated  reddish  and  green 
micaceous  sandstones,  which  have  been  noticed  underlying  the  old  red  only  on  its  western 
borders  in  Herefordshire.  The  fossils  of  those  beds  show  a  Silurian  fauna  with  a  uum> 
her  of  old  red  forms;  the  tilestones  are  consequently  referred  sometimes  to  the  one  period, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other. 

The  old  red  sandstone  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  Great  Britidn. 
In  the  north,  it  forms  the  boundary  lands  of  the  Moray  firth;  beginning  even  as  far 
north  as  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys,  it  covers  the  whole  of  Caithness,  and  in  more  or  less 
broken  tracts  the  east  of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Cromarty,  and  the  north  of  Inverness, 
Nairn,  and  Elgin.  In  the  great  central  valley  of  Scotland  it  is  the  setting  in  which  the 
coal  measures  are  placed,  stretching  across  the  country  on  the  one  margin  from  Forfar  to 
Dumbarton,  and  occurring  on  the  other  in  separated  tracts  in  Lanark  and  Berwick.  In 
the  southern  division  of  the  island  it  is  limited  to  a  large  triangular  district  in  the  south- 
west. The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  atWenlock,  in  Shropshire;  a  line  thence  to  Start 
point,  in  Devon,  would  limit  It  on  the  east,  and  a  second  to  Hilford  haven  would  do  so 
on  the  west,  liie  Bristol  channel  bisects  it.  A  depression  in  the  Welsh  portion  is  occn* 
pied  with  South  Wales  coal-field;  and  in  a  similar  depression  in  Devon,  the  culm-beds 
are  situated.  In  Ireland,  strata  of  this  age  are  found  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  and  Kerry.   The  Devonian  rocks  have  been  carefully  studied  in  Belgium 
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and  the  Rhine  district,  and  also  in  Russia,  where  they  cover  a  larger  district  in  the  aatOi 
of  the  empire.  Tbe  American  representatlTes  of  this  period  are  eiteo^velT  developed 
in  New  Yortc,  FenDsylranta,  and  Canada.  Hie  InTertabrate  animals  found  In  the  old 
red  do  not  differ  mnoi  from  those  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  Corals  are  remarkably  abon- 
dant  and  beautiful  in  tbe  Devonian  limestones.  Ooniatites  and  Clymenia  make  tbdr 
first  appearance  in  this  period,  witli  several  forms  of  lower  molluscs.  Trilobites  are  atjU 
numerous.  But  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  pnlod  Is  the  abtmdance  of  fish  of  cnri- 
ons  forms,  strongly  protected  outside  by  hard  bony  cases,  or  by  ft  dense  ftrmor  of  scilei, 

OLD  80VTH  UUUSOE,  Boston.   See  Bostoh. 

nni.  see  datxb. 

OIOTS,  William,  a  moat  erudite  and  indnstrious  blbllograi^er,  was  a  natural  son  of 
Dr.  William  Oldys,  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  and  advocate  of  the  admiralty  court,  and  wu 
born  In  1606.  Regarding  his  early  life  little  is  known.  His  father,  djing  In  170B,  left 
him  a  small  property,  wmch  Oldya  squandered  as  soon  as  he  got  it  into  his  own  faands. 
Tbe  most  of  his  life  was  apent  as  a  bookseller's  back.  He  drank  hard,  and  was  so  scan- 
dalously fond  of  low  company  that  he  preferred  to  live  within  tbe  "rules"  of  the  Fleet 
prison  to  any  more  respectatue  place.  As  may  easily  be  supposed  from  bis  habits,  tbe 
dissolute  old  oookworm  was  often  in  extremely  necessitous  circumstunoes,  and  when  he 
died  (April  15, 1761)  he  left  hardly  enough  to  decently  burv  him.  It  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  Oldya  had  some  sterling  merits.  Capt.  Orosc,  who  Knew  him,  prases  his  good- 
nature, honor,  and  integrity  as  a  historian,  and  says  that  "  nothing  would  everliave 
biased  him  to  insert  any  fact  in  his  writings  which  he  did  not  believe,  or  to  suppress  anr 
he  did."  For  about  ten  years  Ol^ys  acted  as  librarian  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  whose  val- 
uable collection  of  books  and  HS£  he  arranged  and  catalogued.  His  chief  works  are: 
T7i«  Britiah  Librarian,  ExhUnUng  a  Compendtout  Bevieio  of  all  UiMuNitAed  and  VcUui^ 
BooktinaBStsiencuiLoikdonj  1787,  anonymously);  a.  L(fe  ^ Sir  Walter  Baloffh,  ms&xei 
to  Rflleigh'B  i&tory  of  tt«  Wortd  a  traDSiation  of  Camden's  Britannia  0t  vols.); 

7^  BarMan  MiieeUanjf,  or  a  cbSseaon  Bearce,  Curiam,  and  EataHainiag  TraiBtt 
(8  vols.  lA>nd.  17SS). 

OIBA'OUB,  a  natural  ordw  of  exogenous  plants,  omdstlag  of  tines  and  shrubs,  with 
opposite  leaves  and  flowras  in  racemes  or  panicles.  The  ca^x  Is  in  one  piece,  divided, 
persistent;  the  corolla  is  hypogynous,  generally  44deft,  sometimes  of  four  petals,  some- 
times wanting;  there  are  generally  two,  rarely  four  atamena;  the  ovary  is  free,  dolled, 
the  cells  S-aradcd;  the  fniit  is  a  drupe,  a  capsule,  or  a  samara  (see  these  heads);  the 
cotyledons  are  foliaceous.  Nearly  150  species  are  known,  mostlv  natives  of  tcmpente 
countries.  Among  them  are  tbe  olive,  ash,  lilac,  privet,  phillyrea,  frin^  tree,' etc 
Between  some  of  these  there  is  a  great  dia^milarity,  so  that  this  order  is  apt  to  be 
regarded  as  a  very  heterogeneous  group;  but  the  real  afflnlty  of  the  species  composing  it 
is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  even  those  which  seem  most  unlike  can  be  grafted  one 

ri  another,  as  the  lilac  or  the  oUve  on  the  ash.  Bitter,  astringent,  and  tonic  im)per 
are  preraknt  in  this  order. 

OlEAT,  a  city  in  Cattaraugus  co.,  K.  Y.;  on  tbe  Allf^hany  river  and  Glean  creek 
and  the  Central  New  York  and  Western,  the  Erie,  and  the  western  New  Yat\.  and 
Pennsylvania  railroads;  70  miles  e.  of  BnfFalo.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1808, 
and  is  noted  for  Its  hemlock  lumber,  tanning,  and  petroleum  oil-piotng  inter^ts.  The 
dty  has  the  Ponnan  public  library,  an  abundant  supply  of  natural  gas  for  light  and 
fnel,  electric  lights^  electric  street  railroads,  national  baukSt  several  large  tannoies, 
extensive  petroTeum  refineries,  about  a  dosen  churches,  and  didly  and  weekly  news- 
papers.  Pop.  *eO,  7858. 

OUAVHEX,  JVMvm,  a  genus  of  plauts  of  the  natural  order  apoeynaea,  bavlag  i 
([-parted  calyx,  set  round  on  the  Inaide  at  the  base  with  many  tooth-like  points  or  ghinds, 
a  salver-ahaped  6-cleft  corolla,  in  the  throat  of  which  la  a  5-parted  and  toothed  or  lace- 
rated corona,  five  atamena,  the  anthers  adhering  to  the  stigma,  the  fruit  composed  of 
two  follicles.  The  species  are  evergreen  shrubs  with  leathery  leaves,  which  are  opposite 
or  in  threes ;  the  flowers  In  false  umbels,  terminal  or  axillary.  Tbe  Common  Olbandeb 
(JT.  oleander),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  many  of  the 
warmer  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  is  frequently  planted  in  many  countries  as  an  orns- 
meotal  shrub,  and  Is  not  uncommon  in  Britain  as  a  window-plant.  It  has  beautiful  led 
or  sometimes  white  flowers.  The  English  call  it  Bou  Bat.  and  tbe  French  Rosb 
Laurel  (tourtsr  fwae).  It  attains  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet  Its  flowers  give  a  splendid 
appearance  to  many  ruins  In  the  south  of  Italy.  It  deUs^ts  In  moist  sItuaUons.  and  b 
often  found  near  streams.  All  parts  of  it  contain  a  bitter  and  narcotic-acrid  juice. 
poiaonooB  to  men  and  cattle,  which  flows  out  as  a  white  milk  when  vouug  twigs  are 
broken  off.  Caaes  of  poisoning  have  occurred  by  children  e^iag  Ita  flowers,  and  even 
by  the  use  of  the  wood  for  spits  or  skewers  in  roasting  meat.  Its  exhalations  are  u- 
Jurious  to  those  who  remain  long  under  their  influence  paittoularlj  to  those  -wbo  sleep 
under  It.   See  lUua.,  Flowers,  vol.  VL 

OLBAVIXB.  See  Elaaohds. 
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VZXffUVT  OAS,  CsH*,  Ifl  tmnspoietit  and  colorlesB,  poeBesses  a  diSBrreeable  alliaco- 
otu  odor,  and  acts  as  a  polsoo  when  breathed.  Its  specific  ^vity  Is  0.970.  It  takes  fire 
when  brought  in  contact  with  a  flame,  and  bunui  with  a  bright  clear  light.  When  this 
gaa  la  mixed  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  in  the  proportion  of  1  volume  with  9 
volumes  of  oxygen,  or  with  16  volumes  of  atmospheric  air,  it  forms  a  powerfully  explo- 
rive  mixture.  It  is  more  soluble  In  cold  than  in  not  water— 100  volumes  of  water  at  88° 
F.  absorbIng26.5  volumes  of  the  gas,  while  at  68°  th^  only  absorb  14  volumes.  It  was 
liquefied  by  Faraday  under  great  pressure ;  its  boiling-point  is  —187"  F.  (— lOB"  C).  If 
it  De  conducted  through  strongly-heated  tubes,  or  if  a  continuous  series  of  electric  sparks 
be  passed  trough  it,  It  is  decomposed  into  a  very  dense  black  carbon,  and  double  its  owa 
volume  of  hydrogen ;  and  if  it  is  subjected  to  a  less  intense  heat,  the  products  of  decom- 
position are  carbon  and  light  carbureted  hydrogen  or  marsh  gas,  CH*.  Chlorine  acta 
upon  this  gas  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  When  the  two  gases  are  mixed  in  equal 
volumes,  uey  combine  to  form  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  to  which  tlie  term  chloride  of  olefl* 
ant  gas,  or  Ihitch  liquid  (q.v.),  Is  given.  It  is  from  this  reaction  that  the  term  ot^fiant 
was  originally  appUed  to  uils  gas. 

Oleflant  j»s  &  a  constitnent  of  the  gaseous  explodve  admixtures  that  accumulate  In 
coal-pits,  and  of  the  gaseous  products  yielded  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  resinous  mat- 
ters, and  coal;  and  the  brightness  of  the  flame  of  ordtnaiy  gaa  is  in  a  great  measure 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  oleflant  gas  that  is  present 

This  gas  is  most  readily  obtained  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  alct^l;  tiie 
reactions  Uiat  ensue  are  too  complicated  to  be  described  in  these  pages. 

CLEIO  ACID,  CiHitOi,  at  temperatures  above  67°  F.  (14°  C),  exists  as  a  colorless 
limpid  fluid,  of  an  oily  consistence,  devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  and  (if  it  has  not  been 
axpoMd  to  air)  ezerUng  no  action  on  vegetable  colors.  A,t  40°  F.  it  aolidifieB  into 
a  flrm,  white,  crystalline  man,  and  in  this  state  it  imdergoeB  no  diange  in  the  air ;  but 
when  fluid  it  readily  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  yellow  and  nutdd,  and  exhibits  a  strong 
add  reaction  with  utmus  iN^ier.  It  Is  not  a  volatile  add,  and  on  the  application  of  a 
8troag*heat  it  breaks  up  into  several  substances,  such  as  caprolc,  caprrlic,  and  sebaclc 
acids— the  last  nam«l  being  the  most  characteristic  product  of  the  distulation.  If  oleic 
add  be  exposed  to  Uie  action  of  hyponltric  add,  Ni04,  it  is  converted  into  an  isomeric, 
adid,  fattv  add,' termed  ^aidie  aetd.  A  very  small  quantity  of  hyponlMc  acid  (1  part  to 
aOO  of  oldc  add)  is  suffident  to  effect  this  remarkable  change,  the  nature  of  which  la 
unknown.  When  distilled  with  modeiatdy  strong  nitric  add,  it  is  oxidized  into  a  large 
number  of  products,  Indudlng  all  the  volatile  fatty  acids  represented  by  the  formula 
CfHnOi,  from  fonnic  add,  CHtOi,  to  capric  add,  Ci»Ht«()i,  with  six  fixed  dibasic 
adds  of  the  formula  Ct.Hto.tO4,  viz.,  succinic  add,  Itplc  add,  adipic  add,  pimelic  add, 
nUieric  add,  and  anchoic  (or  leparg^llc)  add.  When  heated  with  hydntted  potash  n 
tweaks  up  Into  palmitic  and  acetic  acids,  as  shown  in  the  equation : 

Olele  Aold.     Hrdntod  PoUili.  Fatmltata  of  Potub.  AeeUta  of  FoUtb. 

Ci.H,^  +  a(KOH)   =   CHt.Ot.K  +  CtH,0,,K  +  2H 

These  decompositions  and  disintegrations  seem  to  illustrate  the  facility  with  which,  by 
the  mere  process  of  oxidation,  which  is  perpetually  at  work  in  Itviog  structures,  one 
oiganic  add  can  be  converted  Into  others. 

Oleic  add  is  a  constituent  of  oUijie  (q.v.),  which  exists  in  most  of  the  fats  and  fatty 
tSb  of  ttie  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  most  abundantly  in  the  liquid  faXa  or 
and  hence  its  name  is  derived.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  add  in  a  etata  of 
parity,  in  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  oxidizes;  and  we  shall  not  enter 
into  details  regaraing  the  method  of  its  preparation.  It  is  obtained  in  a  crude  form,  as 
n  secondary  product,  in  the  manufacture  of  stearine  candles,  but  almond  oil  is  generally 
employed  when  the  pure  add  is  required. 

Okoc  add  forms  normal  (or  neutral)  and  add  saits;  but  the  only  compounds  of  this 
idasi  that  reqnire  notice  are  the  normal  nits  of  tbe  alkalies.  These  ate  all  soluble,  and 
ij  fll0  evaporation  of  thdr  aqueous  solution  form  $oap».  Oleate  of  potash  forms  a  soft 
KMn),  which  Is  the  chief  ingredient  in  Naples  soat>;  while  oleate  of  soda  is  a  hard  Boep, 
vliidi  enters  largelv  Into  the  composition  of  Marseilles  soap. 

The  oleates  of  the  alkalies  occur  in  the  animal  body,  in  the  bloocL  chyle,  lympih,  and 
bile ;  they  have  also  been  found  in  pus,  In  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  in  the  excrements, 
after  the  administration  of  purgatives. 

O'Um,  CiH»(CifHiiOi)i,  is  proved,  by  the  researches  of  Berthelot,  to  be  a  trigly- 
ceride of  oleic  acid.  See  Glycerutb.  Pure  oleine  Is  a  colorless  and  Inodorous  oil,  which 
solidiflee  into  acicular  crvstals  at  about  23°  F.  (—6°  C),  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  In  ether  in  all  proportions.  37  exposure  to 
the  air  it  dartcens  In  color,  becomes  add  and  randd  (from  the jgradual  decomposition  of 
the  oleic  add),  and  flnidly  assumes  a  reslnoid  appearance.  I^ponttric  add  converts  it 
Into  an  isomeric,  white,  solid  fat,  named  elmding — the  glyceride  of  the  elaldlc  add 
described  in  the  preceding  article. 

Pure  oleine  is  obtained  by  cooling  olive  oil  to  83°  F.,  which  occasions  the  separatioo 
of  the  stearine  and  palmitlne  In  a  solid  form.  The  fluid  portion  is  then  dissolved  In 
alocdiol,  which  on  bdng  cooled  to  82°  deposUa  in  a  solid  form  everything  but  olela^ 
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wliich  is  obtained  in  a  pore  state  by^  driving  off  by  heat  the  alcohol  tnm  the  decaalod 
or  filtered  solution. 

The  drying  oils,  sach  as  those  of  linseed,  hemp,  walnut,  popOT,  etc,  contain  avwiety 
of  oleine,  which  is  not  converted  into  claidine  by  the  action  of  hyponitric  add,  or  of 
subnitrate  of  mercury,  which,  when  prepared  wiuiont  the  aid  of  beat,  contains  enoo^ 
of  the  acid  to  produce  a  similar  effect.  Hence  these  substances  may  be  used  to  det^ 
fraudulent  adulterations  of  olive  or  almond  oil  with  poppy  and  other  cheao  drying  oils. 

OIXOOKAFH,  a  chromo-llthograph  which  has  been  "roughed"  on  a  lithograpliic 
stone  enrraved  so  as  to  imitate  canvas.  The  resemblance  to  oil-painting  is  further  in-, 
creased  by  mounting  the  O.  on  canvas,  sizing  and  varnishing.  The  colors  usf4_  in 
printing  oleographs  are  a  little  darker  than  in  the  case  of  chromo-lithographs  in  imita- 
tion of  water-color  paintings. 

0IJE01UBOASIH£,  from  the  Latin  oleum,  oil,  and  rnarga  (the  latter  from  the  Oreek 
margareie)  a  pearl;  mai^garine  being  the  solid  derived  from  olive  and  other  oils  under 
pressure,  and  so^lled  from  its  pearl-like  appearance.  The  name  is  applied  to  a  prod- 
uct of  beef  fat,  and  waa  glTOn  to  it  by  act  of  (he  legislature  of  New  York,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  article  as  dairy  butter,  by  having  it  stamped  or  branded  legibly 
wiui  this  name  under  penalty  duly  applied  for  neglect  thereof.  The  material  of  which  the 
article  is  manufactured  Is  beef  fat,  excepting  the  suet  and  the  fat  of  the  kidneys,  which 
parts  are  left  in  the  carcass  for  the  butcher.  Tlte  caul  and  tlie  enveloping  fat  of  the 
intestines  only  are  employed — except  in  cases  of  adulteration.  The  process  of  manufac- 
ture is  as  follows;  the  beef  carcass  having  been  permitted  to  hang  until  the  animal  heat 
has  entirely  left  it,  the  fat  is  plnced  in  tanks  of  cold  water  and  thorou^ly  cleansed  from 
all  impurities,  this  process  bein^  three  times  repeated.  It  is  next  conveyed  to  the  cutting- 
machine,  an  instrument  supplied  with  revolving  knives,  which  cut  it  into  small  bite, 
when  it  is  forced  as  a  pulp  through  a  screen  or  colander.  This  pulp  is  now  placed  In 
the  melting-kettle,  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  113°  to  118°  F.,  being  at  the  same 
time  vigorously  stirred  by  an  agitator,  or  paddler,  worked  by  machinei^.  Ffom  the 
melting-kettle  the  melted  fat  is  run  into  a  series  of  vats,  the  refuse  or  residuum  passing 
through  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  into  receptacles  for  tallow.  From  the 
vats  the  oil  is  transported  in  metal-lined  coolers  (wagons  drawn  by  hand)  to  a  room  which 
Is  Icept  at  a  temperature  of  66"  to  87',  where  it  becomes  a  granulated  mass.  In  this  form 
it  is  served  to  the  hydraulic  presses  ify  the  following  method:  an  upright  sliaft,  having  a 
revolving  horizontal  wheel  at  the  top,  stands  at  a  convenient  height  from  the  ground  for 
service.  On  the  outer  extremity  of  the  spokes  of  Uiis  wheel  are  arranged  boxes  in  which 
the  material  is  placed,  being  drst  packed  in  cloths;  it  thus  takes  form,  like  that  of  a 
square  loaf  of  bread,  being  then  tran^iferred  to  metal  plates  in  the  press,  plate  after  phite 
being  covered  in  layers  until  the  press  is  full.  The  power  is  then  applied,  when  the 
pure  oil  runs  off  into  a  reservoir,  and  the  residue  (stcarine)  is  left  in  thin  white  sheets 
resembling  parafflne.  These  are  afterwards  collected  and  packed  in  hogsheads,  for  dis- 
posal to  those  who  make  use  of  the  article.  The  solid  erements  of  the  fiit  have  now 
been  entirely  eliminated  in  the  stearine,  the  tallow,  and  tbt  ^fuse — the  latter  being  the 
wash  of  the  coolers,  which  is  obtained  by  thorougldy  scalding  the  latter.  This  is  after- 
wards run  through  gutters  into  the  tallow-room.  Here  it  passes  into  a  large  tank,  from 
which  it  is  removed  in  barrels  to  an  iron  vat  resembling  a  vertical  boiler,  where  it  is  put 
under  steam-pressure  and  the  tallow  obtained;  the  whole  of  which  goes  to  the  soap 
manufacturers  and  tallow-chandlers,  the  final  refuse  in  the  iron  vat  being  expelled 
through  a  manhole,  packed  m  casks,  and  disposed  of  for  fertUi^ng  purposes.  EYom  ttie 
press-room  reservoir,  the  oil  is  pumped  to  the  butter-room,  wlierelt  Is  received  in  large 
chums  worked  by  steam-power.  In  these,  after  being  combined  with  a  proportion  of 
one-flfth  milk,  it  goes  through  a  churning  process  which  occupies  about  forty  minutes. 
From  the  chums  the  product  is  run  into  coolers  containing  broken  ice,  with  which  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  to  solidify  it,  being  afterwards  separated  from  the  ice  on  tables.  The 
butter,  being  of  unequal  consistency  and  temperature,  is  next  passed  through  a  machine 
called  a  crusher,  out  of  which  it  comes  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass.  It  now  goes  to 
the  salting-table,  where  it  is  salted  and  worked,  after  which  it  is  packed  in  boxes^  Irkins, 
and  barrels,  eveiy  package  being  bramled  "oleoma^riue"  according  to  law.  This 
manufacture  in  New  York  amounts  to  about  850,000  lbs.  per  week;  there  are  manufac 
tories  in  other  cities  as  to  which  no  statistics  are  available.  In  1880  the  article  interfered 
so  greatly  with  the  sale  of  dairy  butter,  particularly  in  competition  with  the  export  trade 
in  the  latter,  through  false  representation,  as  to  arouse  a  powerful  oppoaitlon  to  its 
manufacture  and  sale,  both  on  the  part  of  d^iymen,  and  that  of  the  New  York  produce 
exchange. 

The  English  house  of  commons  declared,  1881,  that  the  substancefl  composing  O. 
were  innocoous,  and  that  good  butterine  was  better  than  bad  butter.  The  industry  is 
now  largely  carried  on  in  the  U.  S.  According  to  analyses  made  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Mott, 
of  New  York,  the  constituents  of  O.  are :  Water.  11.208  butter  solids,  88.797  ;  the  oon- 
stituents  of  butter  made  from  cream  being  :  Water,  11.868  ;  butter  solids,  88.032.  Acts 
were  passed  by  the  N.  Y.  legislature,  1883,  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  im- 
itation butter,  and  prohibiting  the  coloring  of  the  same  in  semblance  of  dairy  products. 
The  act  of  1884,  "To  prevent  deception  in  sales  of  dairy  products,"  absolutely  prohibited 
the  manufacture  from  any  oleaginous  substance  of  "any  articte  design^  to  take  the 
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place  of  butter  or  ehecsc  produced  from  pure  unadultersted  milk  or  cream  of  the  same 
out  these  Uws  became  dead  letters  ;  and  id  1886,  June,  the  Court  of  Appeals  made  void 
the  act  of  1884.  By  act  of  congress,  1886,  all  substitutes  for  butter  are  taxed  S  cts.  per 
pound.  Imported  O.  muat  pay  an  internal  revenue  tax  of  15  els. ;  manufacturers  paj 
|0OO ;  wholesale  dealers,  $480 1  retail  deiUers,  $48.  O.  must  be  packed  in  firkins,  tuba, 
etc.,  of  not  less  than  10  pounds,  and  stamped ;  and  O.  retailed  must  be  sold  only  trom 
ori^nal  stamped  packages  of  not  less  than  10  pounds,  and  must  be  delivered  In  marked 
wo^en  or  paper  packages.  Perhaps  the  simplest  test  for  the  detection  of  O.  is  by 
chemical  aualy^  as  follows :  Potassfc  hydrate  is  used  to  saponify  the  fat,  which  Is  then 
mixed  with  60  per  c.  of  alcohol.  If  the  snlution  is  clear,  the  soap  is  decomposed  and 
the  acids  are  weighed.  If  the  percentage  of  these  fat-acids  reaches  as  high  asdSiltmay 
be  asserted  t^t  the  substance  is  oleaginous,  as  their  percenti^  la  cream  butter  i«  about 
67.  Weak  sulphuric  acid  should  be  used  in  decomposing. 

OLBtnCBTBB,  or  ElaIometeb,  an  iiutmment  for  ascertidniog  the  densities  of  fixed 
oils.  It  consists  of  a  very  delicate  thermometer-tube,  the  bulb  being  large  in  proportion 
to  the  stem.  It  Is  divided  Into  fifty  degree,  and  floats  at  zero  m  pure  oil  of  poppy- 
eeed,  at  S8'  to  88}*  in  pore  oil  of  almonds,  and  at  50°  in  pure  olive  <m. 

0'I>BO?HOSPHO'SIO  ACID  is  a  yellow  viscid  substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ia  ether.  When  boiled 
for  a  long  time  with  water  or  with  alcohol,  or  when  treated  with  an  acid,  it  resolves 
itself  into  oleine  and  phoephorlc  acid;  while  alkalies  decompose  it  into  phosphoric  acid« 
oleates.  and  glycerine.  It  exists,  according  to  Fremy  and  other  chemifrts,  in  the  brain, 
spinal  chord,  kidneys  and  liver. 

OLEBOV,  Isle  of  (anc.  Uliarus),  an  island  of  France,  forming  a  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Charente  Infe'rieure,  lies  off  the  w.  coast  of  France,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Chu%nte.  It  is  20  ni.  long  and  from  2  to  0  m.  broad,  and  is  unusually  fertile,  pro- 
dncing  abundantly  all  the  crops  grown  In  the  department  to  which  it  belongs.  Salt  is 
also  Urgely  produced.  See  CuAREin^lKFeBlEUBB.  At  its  northern  extremity,  is  the 
llght-houae  of  Chassiron.  The  Inhabitants  are  skillful  seamen.  The  town  of  Sidnt- 
P?errc-d'OUron(pop.  1,675)  stands  near  thecenterof  the  island.  The  pop,  of  the  island 
is  given  at  18,000. 

OLBBOH,  Laws  of,  or  Jusohkkts  d'Ol^boh,  a  celebrated  code  of  maritime  law 
compiled  in  France  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and  so  named  from  a  ^rouudless  story, 
that  It  was  enacted  by  Richara  L  of  England  during  the  time  that  his  expedition  to 
Palestine  lay  at  anchor  at  that  island.  The  real  origin  of  these  laws  was  a  written  code, 
called  Contolato M  Mare,  of  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  compiled  either  at  Bar- 
celona or  at  Pisa,  forming  the  established  usages  of  Venice  and  the  other  Mediterranean 
states,  and  acceded  to  by  the  kings  of  France  ud  counts  of  Provence.  Besides  contain- 
ing regulations  rimply  mercantile,  this  system  defined  Ibe  mutual  rights  of  belligerent 
aiM  neutral  vessels,  as  they  liave  been  since  understood  in  modern  international  law.  The 
so-called  laws  of  Oleron  were  a  code  of  regulations  borrowed  from  the  Conaoiato,  which 
for  several  centuries  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  maritime  law  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Copies  of  the  JugemenU  d'Oleron  are  appended  to  some  ancient  editions  of  the 
Omtamier  de  Normaiutis.   See  Normandy,  Custoicaby  Law  of. 

OLGA,  Saimt,  a  saint  of  the  Russian  church,  wife  of  the  duke  Igor  of  Kiev,  who, 
having  undertaken  an  expedition  against  Constantiiiople,  which  proved  unsuccessful, 
was  uain  on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions.  His  widow  Olga  avenged  his  deiUh, 
assumed  the  government  in  his  stead,  and  for  many  years  govemM  with  much  prudence 
and  success.  Having  resigned  the  government  to  her  son  Svlatoslaff  about  the  year  952, 
she  repaired  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was  baptized,  by  the  patriarch  Theophilaktes, 
and  received  int</ the  church,  assuming  at  baptism  the  name  of  Helena,  In  honor  of  St. 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantlne.  She  returned  to  Russia,  and  labored  with  much  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  her  new  creed ;  hut  she  failed  In  her  attempt  to  induce  her  son, 
Sviatoswff,  to  embrace  Christianity.  Her  grandson,  Vladimir,  having  married  Chirso- 
beiga,  the  sister  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  Basil  and  Constantlne,  w'as  bap^ed 
in  the  year  0.-t8;  but  his  grandmother  did  not  live  to  enjoy  this  gratification,  having  died 
in  07S,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  as  early  as  She  is  held  in  high  veneration 
in  the  Rusoan  chutch.  Her  festival  is  held  on  July  21,  and  the  practice  of  venerating 
her  appears  to  date  from  the  early  period  of  the  Russian  church,  before  the  sdiism 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches. 

OIXB'Ainni,  a  gum-resin,  which  flows  from  incisions  made  in  h<mi>eUia  terrata,  a  tree 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  east.  See  Boswellia.  It  is  llie  lebojuih  of  the  Hebrews, 
Uawi  or  Ubanotoi  of  the  Oreeks,  thus  of  the  Romans,  of  all  which  terms  the  ordinary 
English  translation  Is  fivtMncerue  (q.v.).  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  semi-transptirent 
yellowish  tears  and  masses;  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste;  is  hard,  brittle,  and  cwable  of 
Deing  pulverized;  and  diffuses  a  strong  aromatic  odor  when  burned.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine,  chiefly  to  restrain  excessive  mucous  discharges;  but  its  use  for  such 

f urpoees  is  now  rare.  It  sometimes  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  stimu'.^itlng  plasters, 
t  is  chiefly  employed  for  fumigation,  and  is  used  as  Incense  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  It  is  sometimes  distinctively  called  Indian  olibanitm;  a  similar  substance,  in 
■mailer  tears,  called  JJHian  olibanum,  being  produced  by  botvxUia  papj/rifera,  a  trea 
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found  growioff  on  bare  Umestoae  rocks  in  the  e.  of  Aln^nla,  and  aendine  its  roots  ta 
a  great  depth  into  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  The  middle  layers  of  the  bark  are  of  floe 
texture,  and  are  used  instead  of  paper  for  writing. 

O'LIGABOHT  (oUg^yi,  few,  and  areho,  to  govern),  a  term  applied  by  Oreek  poUtfcal 
writers  to  that  perversion  of  an  aristocray  in  which  the  rule  of  the  dominant  part  of  the 
community  ceases  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  general  interests  of  the  state,  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  those  substantial  grounds  of  pre-eminence  in  which  an  aristocracy  originated. 
The  governing  power  in  these  circumstances  becomes  a  faction,  whose  efforts  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  their  own  aggrandizement  and  the  extension  of  their  power  and  privileges. 

OUOOCHXTA,  an  order  of  annelids,  of  which  the  common  earth-worm  is  a  good 
example.  Their  locomotive  appendages  are  in  tiie  form  of  bristles  attached  in  rows  to 
the  Bidee  and  ventral  surface  of  the  body;  no  brancbiie;  ^1  hennaphrodite;  young  pass 
through  no  metamorphows.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  families,  terrieolm  or  earth- 
worms, and  limieoltt  or  niud-wonns  and  water-worms.  These  families  have  also  bees 
named,  respectively,  tm^rietdmaad  naida.  In  the  lumbrieiu  or  common  earth-worm  (q.v.), 
the  edentoioua  mouth  opens  a  mnscaiai  pharynx  and  short  cesophagns  to  a  muscolir 
CH^  or  pro-wntriaviuM,  succeeded     a  second  muscnlsr  stomach  or  ^iBard. 

QUOTi  Henry,  1767-1887  ;  b.  Vermont,  and  spent  his  earlier  years  in  Addison  county. 
He  was  a  member  <^  the  general  assembly  consecutively  from  1799  till  1825.  excepttog 
four  yeara  ;  also  a  member  of  three  conetitutiona]  conventions.  He  was  associate  jiidee 
in  Iwl,  chief  judge  in  1807,  member  of  congress  in  1834,  and  lleat.-gOT.  in  18n. 
Stephen  Olio,  the  Methodist  minister  and  educator,  was  his  son. 

OLDT,  Stephen,  d.d.,  Lr..D.;  1797-1861;  b.  Vt.:  oldest  son  of  Henry.  The  son 
graduated  at  Middiebury  college  in  1820,  witl)  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  His 
health  being  impaired  by  intense  study,  be  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  became  the 
principal  of  Abbeville  academy.  While  there,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  law  which  he 
had  commenced,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  audio  18S4 
was  admitted  to  the  South  Carolina  conf erence.  He  was  ataUonea  in  Charleston  for  tvo 
years,  where,  associated  with  another,  he  preached  to  four  congicgatioDS,  in  which  were 
8,000  slaves.  Of  these  he  received  200  into  the  church.  In  July,  ISM,  he  was  elected 
professor  of  Englidi  literature  in  the  university  of  Oeor^a,  where  he  remained  seven 
years.  In  1884  ne  was  inaugurated  president  of  Randolph  Macon  college,  Va.,  'which 
under  his  administration  had  great  prosperitv.  In  1837-41  he  made  an  extended  tour  in 
Europe  and  the  east,  and  in  1848  published  in  3  vols.  Travd$  in  Egypt,  Pelra,  and  Ou 
Boly  Land.  His  account  of  Egypt  was  pronounced  "the  best,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
language."  In  his  TraveU  he  spoke  of  "a  broken  arch  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  bridge  connecting  the  Tem[db  with  Mount  Zlon,  as  having  been  kaown  to  Mr. 
Catherwood,  and  other  travelers  and  residents,"  for  which  he  was  accused  in  the  Jforth 
American  lUvietD  of  plagiarism.  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  Bil^iital  Bmarehe$  and  In  the  BSiUe- 
theea  Sacra,  having  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  of  this  monument,  and  especially  to 
have  been  the  first  to  recognize  in  this  fragment  of  an  arch  the  remnant  of  the  bridge 
spoken  of  by  Josephus.  A  controversy  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Olin  positively  denied  the 
diarge  of  plagiarism,  supporting  his  denial  by  the  testimony  of  two  missionaries,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hamun  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Homes,  the  latter  declaring  that  he  himself  Infonned 
Dr.  Robinson  of  the  existence  (A  the  arch  as  a  remnant  of  the  bridge  mentioned  Inr  Jose- 
idius.  In  1843  Dr.  Olin  was  elected  preddent  of  tiie  Wesleyan  nnlverrity  in  lUddietown, 
Conn.,  where  he  remidned  till  his  death.  During  his  administration  the  collie  prospered 
greatly,  and  attained  a  hi^  rank.  He  excelled  as  an  educator.  He  contributed  to  the 
Wealeyan  Journal,  The  chritUan  Advocate  and  Journal,  and  the  MeOtoditt  Quarterig 
Review;  two  volumes  of  Sermont,  Ijeeturea,  and  Addrestet,  also  a  work  entiUed  Qreeeeani 
the  Qolden  Horn  appeared  after  his  death.  In  1868  were  published  his-i^^e  and  LSOert, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Olin.  assisted  by  Dr.  Mcaintocfc,  Dr.  Holdich,  and  other  friends.  The 
JITste  EnglaTider  says  of  him :  "  He  had  the  real  celestial  fire  of  sacred  oratory.  He  bad 
great  power  of  inidght  and  lof^;  but  bis  chief  strength  hqr  in  the  enkindling  and  eleobk 
ene^  of  his  sympathetic  and  emotional  nature." 

OLIHSA,  a  suburb  of  Pernambuco  (q.v.). 

OLIHDA,  a  small  coast  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Pernambuco,  and  4  m.  n.e. 
from  Pernambuco.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province,  had  convents  and 
magnificent  temples,  and  there  were  bloody  contests  between  SpAln  and  Holland  for 
the  possession  ca  It.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  town  is  th^  of  a  place  half  deserted. 
Pop.  8,m 

OUnA,  Pbdbo  ds  Auwo  Lika^  Marquis  179&-1870;  b.  in  Pemambuoo, 
Braail;  educated  there  and  studied  law  at  the  univeidty  of  Ooimbra,  Portugal  In  1820 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Portuguese  assembly,  and  on  his  return  to  Brazil  was  elected 
to  that  of  Brazil,  and  was  a  member  until  his  death.  He  was  three  times  preddent  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  four  times  minister  of  slate,  and  twice  regent  in  the  minority 
of  Pedro  II.  He  was  made  viscount  in  1841,  and  marquis  In  1864.  In  politics  he  was 
Uberal  but  not  a  radical. 
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OEIPHAVT,  LAUKEircK,  b.  England,  1839;  son  of  sir  Anthonr,  chief  jnsHce  of 
Ceylon.  He  vent  to  India  when  quite  young,  and  viaited  the  Nepau^e  orart.  He  pab- 
llshed  in  1853  a  description  of  this  visit,  under  the  title  of  A  Journey  to  Katmandhu,  or  the 
UTepavieae  AmbaaaeuUyr  at  Home.  He  read  law  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Scotch,  and  afterwards  to  the  English  bar.  lu  1853  he  traveled  through 
Russia  and  the  Crimea,  an  account  of  which  tour  appeared  in  1853  as  The  Buseian  SJuyree 
^<A«  Black  Sea.  He  was'  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Elgin,  gov.gen.  of 
Canada,  and  was  for  a  time  superintendent  of  Indian  afTairs  in  Canada,  m  1855  he 
published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  called  Mianetota 
and  the  Far  West;  and  soon  afterwards  apamphlet  on  the  Crimean  war,  called  The  Com- 
ing  Otmpaign.  In  1866  appeared  his  Traneeaueasian  Cbmpo^  under  Omer  Fusha.  He 
went  to  China  in  1857,  as  private  secretary  and  historiographer  to  Lord  Elgin.  In  1860  ha 
Dublished  A  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin'e  Mission  to  China  OTid  Japan;  and  PtitrioU  and 


dangerously  wounded  by  assassins.  He  was  returned  to  parliament  in  1865,  but  resigned 
in  1868,  when,  with  his  mother.  Lady  Oliphant,  be  Joined  the  community  of  the  ' '  brother- 
hood of  the  new  life"  at  Portland,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for  about 
two  years.  In  1870  he  was  at  Paris,  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Jimee,  and  he  was 
the  American  Manager  of  the  direct  cable  company^  1678-75.  He  published  PtecadtUg; 
a  Fragment  of  CorUemporaneotie  Biography  (1870);  The  Land  of  CfUead  (1880);  Traiia  mid 
Travetiiet,  including  the  well-known  Tender  SeeoUeetiona  of  Irene  McOilliniiMy  (1882), 
AUiora  Peto  (1883),  etc.    He  d.  1888.    See  Life  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (1891). 

OUFHAHT,  Mrs.  Maboargt  (n^  Wilson),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  recent 
female  novelists,  was  bom  in  Wallyford,  near  Musselbnigh,  Midlothian,  Scotland,  In 
1^.  Her  maiden  name  was  Wilson,  and  though  her  fondness  for  treating  Scottish 
character  and  incident  in  her  earlier  worlcs  rather  suggested  Scottish  nationality,  she 
was  believed  for  many  years  to  have  been  bom  in  Liverpool.  Her  mother  was  a  Scotch- 
woman of  a  somewhat  remarkable  type,  strongly  attached  to  old  traditions.  In  1849 
Mrs.  Oliphant  published  her  first  work.  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  o) 
Sunnysidif,  which  instantly  won  attention  and  approval.  Its  most  distinctive  charm  is 
the  tender  humor  and  Ins^ht  which  r^folate  Its  exquisite  delineation  of  Scottish  life 
and  character  at  once  In  their  higher  and  lower  levels.  This  work  was  followed  by 
Merkland  (1851);  Adam  Qrtteme  of  ffossgray  (1862);  Harrg  Muir  (1863);  Magdalen  Hepburn. 
(1854);  ^iVf j«s/«a/ (1855);  and  subsequently  by  Zaidee,  Katie  SUwart,  and  flu  Quiet  HmH 
which  originally  appeared  in  succession  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Though  these  are  of 
somewhat  various  merit,  in  all  of  them  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  writer  Is  marked.  I'hey 
are  rich  in  the  minute  detail  which  is  dear  to  the  womanly  mind;  have  nice  and  subtle 
Insights  Into  character,  a  flavor  of  quiet  humor  and  frequent  traits  of  delicacy  and 
pathos  In  the  treatment  of  the  gentler  emotions.  It  was,  however,  on  the  Ohronieles  of 
Carlin^fvrd  that  her  reputation  as  a  novelist  was  first  secured.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
sections,  separately  published,  apart  from  Its  other  merits,  which  are  great,  the  character 
of  little  Netty,  the  heroine,  vivines  the  whole  work,  and  may  rank  as  an  original  crea- 
tion. The  other,  Salem  Chapel,  perhaps  indicates  a  wider  and  more  vigorous  grasp  than 
Is  to  be  found  In  any  other  work  of  the  authoress.  More  recent  novels  are  Three 
Brothers  (1870),  Sjufre  Arden  (1871),  Ombra  (1872),  A  Rose  in  Jnne  (1874),  Ph*i^  Junior 
(1876),  The  Primrose  Path  0-919),  Within  the  PreeineU  (1879),  A  Liule  Pilgrim  (1882),  The 
Ladies^  Lindores  (1883),  The  Vieiortan  Age  of  English  Lileraiure  (1893),  Historical  Characters 
of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  Sir  SoberPs  Fortune  (1894),  Diana,  the  History  of  a  Great 
Mistake  (1896),  Jeanne  d'Are^  Her  Life  and  Death  (1896),  etc.  Other  works  are  Life  of 
Edward  Irtsing ;  St,  Francis  of  Assisi  ;  Memoir  of  the  Comte  de  Montalembert ;  The  Makers  of 
Florence;  The  Literary  History  of  England  from  1190  to  1826(1882),  aad  Dante  &xi6  Crrva>Ues 
In  the  Foreign  Clasaiesfor  English  Beadsrs,  of  which  she  was  editor.  She  d.  June  26, 1897. 

OUVA.  a  genus  of  gaateropod  mollusks  of  the  family  frtMio^Hiis,  order  Proaobrancbl- 
ato.  See  Invkbtkbratk  Akimals,  sub-kingdom  mollusca,  di'^j^on  B,  mollusea  proper, 
class  H,  Gasteropoda,  section  A,  order  I.,  family  8.  They  are  sometimes  classed  with 
the  toluUda,  see  as  above,  family  6.  The  genus  has  the  following  charactera:  animaL 
involved,  compressed,  with  a  small  head  terminated  by  a  proboscis;  tentacles  approxi- 
mated, enlarged  at  their  base,  and  subulate  at  their  extremities,  carrying  the  eyes  on 
small  convexities  about  their  middle  part  externally ;  foot  very  large,  oblong,  and  slit 
transveise  anteriorly;  mantle  with  a  single  lateral  lobe  covering  the  shell  in  great  part, 
with  two  tongue-like  processes  at  the  side  of  the  branchial  opening,  and  forming  in  front 
a  very  elongated  siphon;  a  single  branchial  pectination.  Ohva  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
color  of  shell  and  in  variety  of  species,  which  form  consideraUe  sections  in  the  cabinets 
of  many  collectors.  0.  tea^na,  the  "astrolabe,"  has  a  dnereous  white  shell,  subretic- 
ulated  with  flexuous  dotted  lines,  with  two  brown  bands,  covered  wiUi  characters,  as 
though  hieroglyphic.  This  beautiful  shell  with  its  animal  is  found  in  the  Antilles  and  New 
Guinea.  0.  maura  has  a  cylindrical  shell,  with  the  apex  rounded  and  a  slight  depres- 
sion (retuse);  aperture  white.  East  Indian  ocean  and  Australia.  0.  tanguinolenta  has  a 
cylindrical  dieU,  very  beautifully  and  delicately  reticulated,  with  reddish-brown  small 
lines,  girt  with  two  brown  zones;  the  pillar  orange-red.  It  is  found  la  the  East  Indian 
ocean  and  on  the  coast  of  Tlmw.  These  qpecles  nave  been  found  at  Tariooa  depths,  tmax 
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the  surface  to  IS  fiitbonu,  on  nrad,  sandy  mud,  coarse  sand,  etc.  They  are  Teiy  camfr 
erouB,  hut  live  only  upon  the  juices  of  other  animals.  They  are  taken  at  the  Mauritius 
in  the  foUowing  manner:  a  line  is  secured  in  position  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  which 
short  lines  with  nooses  containing  pieces  of  the  arms  of  cuttle  fish  are  attached,  so  that 
they  touch  the  bottom.  After  the  apparatus  has  remained  for  a  time  in  position  one  end 
,)s  raised  from  a  boat,  and  examined  along  tts  conrse,  and  the  animals  which  adhere  to 
the  cuttle  fish  remoTed. 

OLITABEZ,  Don  Oaspaso  ds  Qvxmas,  Count  of.  duke  of  San  Lucar,  and  prime- 
minister  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  was  b.  Jan.  6,  1587,  at  Rome,  where  his  father  was 
ambassador.  He  belonged  to  a  distin^ished  but  im^venshed  family,  received  a  learned 
education,  became  the  friend  of  Philip  IV.,  his  confidant  in  his  amours,  and  afterwards 
bis  prime-minister,  in  which  capacity  he  exercised  almost  unlimited  power  for  22  years. 
Olivarez  showed  ability  for  government,  but  his  constant  endeavor  was  to  wring  money 
frcnn  the  country  that  he  m&it  carry  on  wars.  His  oppressive  measures  caused  insur- 
rections in  Catalonia  and  Anaalusia,  and  roused  the  Portuguese  to  shake  off  the  Spanifh 
yoke  in  1640,  and  make  the  duke  of  Braganza  their  king,  an  event  which  OHvarez 
reported  to  Philip  with  satisfaction,  as  it  enabled  him  to  confiscate  the  duke's  great 
estates  in  Spain.  But  the  arms  of  Spain  being  unsuccessful,  the  king  was  oblig^  to 
dismiss  the  minister  in  1648.  He  would  probably  have  been  recalled  to  the  head  of 
affairs,  but  for  a  publication  in  which  lie  gave  offense  to  many  persons  of  influence.  He 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  Toro,  and  confine  himself  to  that  place,  whete  he  died,  July 
1645.   (Cespedes,  m$t.  De  Smpa  IV.) 

OUTZ,  Olea,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  aleaeea;  having  oppo- 
site, evergreen,  leathery  leaves,  which  are  generally  entire,  smooth,  and  minutely  scaly; 
small  flowers  in  compound  axillary  racemes,  or  in  thyrsi  at  the  end  of  the  twigs ;  a  smwl 
4-toothed  calyx,  a  4Hcleft  corolla,  3  stamens,  a  S-cleft  stigma;  the  fruit  a  drupe.  The 
species  are  widely  distributed  in  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Com- 
mon Olive  {O.Europaa),  a  native  of  Syria  and  otlier  Asiatic  countries,  and  perhaps  also 
of  the  B.  of  Europe,  although  probably  it  is  there  rather  naturalized  than  indigenous,  is 
In  its  wild  state  a  thorny  shrub  or  small  tree,  but  through  cultivation  becomes  a  tree  of 
30-40  ft  high,  destitute  of  spines.  It  attains  a  prodigions  age.  The  cultivated  varie- 
ties are  very  numerous,  differing  in  the  breadth  of  the  leaves,  and  in  other  charactere. 
The  leaves  resemble  those  of  a  willow,  are  lanceolate,  entire,  of  a  dull  dark-green  color 
above,  scaly  and  whitish-gray  beneath ;  the  flowers  small  and  white,  in  short  dense  ra- 
cemes; the  fruit  greenish,  whitish,  violet,  or  even  black,  never  lanrer  than  a  pigeoo's^uf, 
generally  oval,  sometimes  globular,  or  obovate,  or  acuminate.  The  fruit  is  producedin 
mst  profusion,  so  that  an  old  olive-tree  becomes  very  valuable  to  its  owner.  It  is  chiefly 
from  the  pericarp  that  olive  oil  is  obtained,  not  from  the  seed,  contrary  to  the  generu 
rule  of  the  ve^table  kingdom.  Olive  oil  is  much  u%d  as  an  article  of  fooa  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  Inothercountries,  to  which  itb 
exported  also  for  medicinal  and  other  uses  (see  Oils).    Olives,  gathered  before  they  are 

Suite  ripe,  are  pickled  in  various  ways,  being  usually  first  steepedin  lime-water,  by  which 
ley  are  rendered  softer  and  milder  in  taste.  They  are  well  known  as  a  restorative  of  the 
palate,  and  are  also  said  to  promote  digestion.  Disagreeable  as  they  generally  are  at 
first,  they  are  soon  greatly  rcuished,  and  in  the  s.  of  Europe  are  even  a  considerable  arti- 
cle of  food.  Dried  olives  are  there  also  used,  as  well  as  pickled  olives.— The  wodd  of 
the  olive-tree  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  has  black  cloudy  spots  and  veins  on  a  gremiab- 
yellow  ground;  it  is  priQcipally  used  for  the  finest  pnrpoees  hr  Cablnet^makets  and 
turners.  The  wood  ot  the  root  is  marked  in  a  peculiarly  beautiful  manner,  and  is  used 
for  making  snuff-boxes  and  small  ornamental  articles.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  bitter  and 
astringent;  and  both  it  and  the  leaves  have  febrifuge  properties.  A  gum  resin  exudes 
from  old  stems,  which  much  resembles  storax,  has  an  odor  like  vanilla,  and  is  used  in 
all  parts  of  Italy  for  perfumery. — Among  the  Greeks  the  olive  was  sacred  to  Pallas 
Athene  (Minerva),  who  was  honored  as  the  bestower  of  it;  it  was  also  the  emblem  of 
chastity.  A  crown  of  olive-twigs  was  the  highest  distinction  of  a  citizen  who  had  mer- 
ited well  of  his  country,  and  the  highest  prize  of  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  games.  An 
olive  branch  was  also  the  symbol  of  peace  (compare  Gen.  viii.  11);  and  the  vanquished, 
who  came  to  supplicate  for  peace,  bore  olive  branches  in  their  hands. — The  olive  has  been 
cultivated  in  SyTia,  Palestine,  and  other  parts  of  the  east,  from  the  earliest  times.  Its 
cultivation  extends  southwards  as  far  as  Cairo,  and  northwards  to  the  middle  of  Prance. 
It  is  very  generally  propagated  by  suckers,  but  where  great  care  is  bestowed  on  it, 
inarching  is  practiced.  It  grows  from  cuttings.  The  climate  of  England  is  too  cold  for 
the  olive,  yet  in  Devonshire  it  ripens  its  fruit  on  a  s.  walL— OAm  mnm  and  several  other 
species  are  useful  trees  of  s,  Afnca,  yielding  a  very  hard  and  extremely  durable  wood. 
Some  of  them  bear  the  name  of  Ibdnwood  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Ambbicav 
Olite  (O.  Avidieana)  is  also  remarkable  for  the  hardness  of  its  wood.  It  Is  found  as 
far  n.  as  Virginia.  It  is  a  tree  of  30-85  ft.  high,  with  much  broader  leaves  than  the 
common  olive.  Its  fruit  is  fit  for  use.  Its  flowers  are  fragrant.  The  Fraorant  Olivi 
(O.  fragram,  or  Ogtnanthus  fragrant)  of  China  and  Japan  has  extremely  fragrant  flowers, 
which  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for  flaToriug  tea.    See  llluB.,  Tea.,  etc.  ,  vol.  IQT. 
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OLm  BBAME.   See  FiiOWERs,  National  ano  Stmboltcat.. 

O'LZVEVITZ,  a  mineral  conslstiiig  chiefly  of  oraenlc  acid  and  protoxide  of  copper,  with 
a  little  phoaphoric  acid  and  a  little  water.  It  is  guDerally  of  some  dark  ahade  of  green, 
sometimeB  brown  or  yellow.  It  la  found  along  with  dmereut  ores  or  copper  in  Corn- 
wall and  elsewhere.  ,It  is  often  crystalized  ia  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  of  which  ttie 
extremities  are  acutely  beveled,  and  the  obtuse  lateral  edges  sometimes  truncated,  or 
in  acute  double  foui4lded  i^runids;  It  is  BomeUmea  also  spherical,  kidneynahi^wd, 
columnar,  or  fibrous. 

QUVXVZA,  a  t.  of  Spaiiu  near  the  Portuguese  frontier,  16  m.  s.  by  w.  Boda- 
joa,  on  a  small  rWer  wmcb  flows  Into  the  Goadtana.  Pop.  (comm.),  8200. 

OUVXB,  a  CO.  In  central  X.  Dakota;  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90^  40*.   Ca  seat,  Sanger. 

OUTBB,  Andbbw,  17011-74;  b.  Boston;  educated  at  Harvard  college,  and  in  1743 
elected  to  the  general  court,  in  which  he  served  three  terms.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
council,  1T40-W,  and  secretary  of  the  province,  1766-70.  He  succeeded  hie  brother-in- 
law,  Hntchinson,  as  lleut.-gov.  in  1771.  After  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  b;  parlia- 
ment in  1706,  he  took  the  place  of  stamp-distributor,  but  was  forced  to  resign,  after 
having  been  hanged  in  efflgy  on  the  "  liberty  tree.^'  The  xeal  with  which  he  seconded 
the  measures  of  the  British  ministry  was  evident  In  bis  letters,  wlilch  were  sent  over  to 
this  country  by  Franklin  In  1772,  uid  the  general  court  petiUoned  Oeoi^  III.  for  his 
removal. 

OLIVXB,  Peter,  ll.d..  1713-91 ;  b.  England;  brother  of  Andrew,  lleutgov.  of  Mas- 
nchusetta  in  1770;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1780.  Not  regularly  bied  to  the  law,  he 
adopted  that  profession,  and  on  Sept.  14,  1756.  wasappointed  judgeof  thesupreme  c<rart, 
and  In  1771  chief -justice.  When  the  colonies  assumed  control  of  their  own  Juaidal  affurs, 
and  sides  were  taken  on  the  question  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  he  espoused  the  tory  cause, 
and  in  Mar.,  1774,  refused  the  compensation  offered  him  for  his  services,  when  required 
to  give  his  word  not  to  receive  either  pay  or  emolument  from  any  other  source  than  the 
assembly.  He  was  impeached,  and  fled  from  Boston  with  the  British  troops  in  1776. 
He  was  pensioned  by  the  British  government,  and  Oxford,  in  1776,  conferrea  upon  him 
the  degree  of  ll.d.  His  son  Peter  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  1761,  practiced 
medicine  in  Middleborough,  also  returned  to  England,  and  died  there  in  1823,  at  the  aga 
of  80.  Peter,  the  elder,  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  The  Censor,  a  tory  paper, 
and  published  Speech  on  tha  Deaihef  Isaac  LothropiXiGQ);  Poem  on  the  Death  of  SU.  Wil- 
lard  (1767);  Scri^itral  Lexicon  (1784-86);  new  ed.  1882.  He  transcribed  the  manuscript 
history  of  Wm. Hubbard,  and  collected  many  valuable  records  of  the  old  colony. 

0LTVE8.  XOiniT  of,  called  also  MoinvT  Olivbt,  an  inconsiderable  ridge  lying  on  the 
e.  side  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  Is  only  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  brook  Kid- 
ron.  It  is  called  by  the  modem  Arabs  Jebel-el-Tor,  and  takes  its  familiar  name  from 
a  magnificent  grove  of  olive-trees  wliiclt  once  stood  on  its  western  flank,  but  has  sow  in 
great  part  disappeared.  The  road  to  mount  Olivet  is  through  St  Stephen's  gate,  and 
leads  by  a  stone  bridge  over  the  now  almost  waterless  brook  Cedron.  Immedii^^ 
beyond,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  lies  the  garden  of  Gethsemane;  and  the  road  here 
parts  into  two  branches,  northwards  towara  Galilee,  and  eastwards  to  Jericho.  The 
ridge  rises  in  three  peaks,  tlie  central  one  of  which  is  2.556  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and 416  ft.  above  the  valley  of  JelioBapliat.  The  southern  summit  is  now  called  "the 
mount  of  Offense,"  and  was  the  scene  of  the  idolatrous  worship  established  by  Solomon 
for  his  foreign  wives  and  concubines.  The  northem  Qeak  la  the  supposed  scene  of  the 
appearance  of  tlie  angels  to  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection,  and  is  remar^ble  In 
Jewish  history  as  the  place  in  which  Titus  formed  his  encampment  in  tlie  expedition 
against  the  fated  city  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  around  the  central  peak,  which  is  the 
mount  of  Olives  properly  bo  called,  that  nil  the  most  sacred  associations  of  Christian 
history  converge.  On  the  summit  stands  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  built  origiu^ly 
by  St.  Helen,  the  modem  church  being  now  In  the  hands  of  the  Armenian  community; 
and  near  it  are  shown  the  various  places  where,  according  to  tradition,  our  Lord  wept 
over  Jerusalem,  where  the  apostles  composed  the  apostles'  creed,  where  our  Lord 
taught  them  the  Lord's  prayer,  etc.  Near  the  diurch  of  the  Ascension  Is  a  mosque  Mid 
"  the  tomb  of  a  Mohammedan  saint.  la  the  garden  of  Gcthsemane,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  is  shown  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  agony.  The  northem  peak  spreads  out  Into  a 
plain  of  considerable  extent,  whicli  is  painfully  notable  in  Jewish  history  as  the  place 
where,  after  the  Jews  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  under  Bar-Eocliebab,  were  debarred  l>y 
Adrian  from  entering  Jerusalem,  they  were  wout  to  assemble  annually  on  the  aanlver- 
■aiy  of  the  boming  of  the  temple  to  celebrate  this  mournful  annlveisuy. 

OLIVBT,  a  village  In  Eaton  co.,  Mich. ;  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Tnmfc  railroad;  10 
miles  B.W.  of  Charlotte,  the  co.  seat.   It  was  incorporated  in  1889,  and  Is  prindjully 
known  as  the  seat  of  Olivet  collfpn  (t'ong.),  founded  In  1844,  and  having,  In  1896,  28 pro- 
fessors and  Instructors,  240  students,  and  valuable  library  and  other  bnlldings. 
president  was  the  Eev,  Willard  G.  Sperry,  d.d.    Pop.  '90,  790. 

0LITETAK8,  a  religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  one  of  the  many  r*< 
markable  products  of  that  well-known  spiritual  movement  which  characterized  the 
ISth  and  Iwth  centuries.   The  Ollvetans,  or  brethren  of  onr  lady  of  mount  Olivet,  an 
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an  offshoot  of  the  great  Benedictine  order  (q.T.),  and  derlre  their  origin  from  Jdm 
Tolomei,  a  ooUre  of  Biena,  bom  in  the  year  1272.  Tolomel  had  been  a  diadngniBbed 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  univeraitT  of  his  native  city;  tmt  hia  career  waa  sudden^ 
interrupted  by  the  loss  of  hia  ^ftixt.  Although  be  was  cured  of  his  blindness  (and,  as 
he  himself  believed,  mlraculousTy),  this  visitation  convinced  him  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things;  and  in  company  with  some  friends  he  withdrew  to  a  solitary  place  near  Siena, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  relinous  exercises.  By  the  direction  of  the 
pope,  John  XXII.,  the  new  brethren  adopted  tlie  Benedictine  rule;  but  they  chose  as 
their  especial  province  the  cultivation  ot  sacred  science,  and  the  duty  of  teaching.  In 
the  year  1819  Tolomei  waa  chosen  as  the  first  general;  and  eren  in  his  lifoUme  the 
institute  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  Italy.  It  numbered  at  one  time  eij^y 
houses,  but  at  present  the  number  is  reduced  to  four— namely,  the  parsnt  house,  so 
called,  of  Monte  Oliveto,  in  the  diocese  of  Aiezzo  in  Tuscany,  one  at  Rome,  one  at 
Genoa,  and  one  at  I^ermo. 

OL'LA  FOBBI'DA  (literally,  putrid  poC),  a  Spanish  term,  originally  signi^ng  an 
accumulation  of  remains  of  flesti,  vegetables,  etc.,  thrown  toother  into  a  pot,  but  generally 
employed  to  designate  a  favorite  national  dbh  of  the  Spaniards,  consisting  ot  a  mixture 
of  ditferent  kinds  of  meat  and  vegetables  stewed  together.  It  lias  also  come  to  be  figura- 
tively applied  to  literary  productions  of  very  misoenaneous  contents.  The  French  eqaivsr 
lent  Is  pot-pourri,  and  the  Scotch  hoteU-p^eh,  both  of  which,  Imt  especially  the  former, 
are  tUso  employed  in  a  figurative  sense. 

OLLIVTKE,  EuiLB,  b.  In  Marseilles,  1825,  son  of  D^mosthSoe,  who  was  exiled  from 
the  time  of  the  eoup  d'etat  of  Napoleon,  in  1851.  to  1860.  Emile  was  educated  fcr  the 
practice  of  law;  was  made  commissary-gen.  at  Ibuseilles  bv  Ledru  Bollin  in  18i8v  and 
thereafter  prefect.  In  18M  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Paris;  was  elected 
a  liberal  member  of  the  le^slative  assembly  from  Paris  in  1857,  and  re-elected 
in  1863.  In  1867  he  was  won  over  to  the  Bonapartists,  and  failed  of  an  election 
in  Paris  the  following  year;  but  secured  a  seat  by  an  election  as  deputy  from  the 
department  of  Var.  im  December  of  that  year  Napoleon  made  him  minister  of  justice 
under  the  new  constitution  of  the  empire,  which  office  he  entered  upon  Jan.  2,  1870: 
He  was  chiefly  noted,  for  his  subserviency  to  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  and  his  preteo- 
AouB  to  statesmanship.  He  assumed  a  supercilious  confidence  In  the  Frencb  ndlitary 
sapertoritr  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  German  war  in  1870.  and  retired  wlOi  his  mas- 
ter after  the  first  great  reverses  to  French  arms.  Throng  Imperial  favor  he  had  been 
made  a  memlier  of  the  French  academy  in  1870,  succeeding  to  the  cliair  of  Lamarttne. 
In  1874  he  read  a  eulogy  of  Napoleon  before  the  academy,  and  afterward  became  its 
ebanceUor.  He  pnblished  Church  and  State  at  Ou  Council  of  tht  Vatican,  and  In  1884  pub- 
lished the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  the  history  of  the  French  empire  nnder  Napo- 
leon III. 

OLMSTED,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Minnesota;  drained  by  the  Zumbro  and  Boot  rivers  and  their 
branches;  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad;  648  sq.  m. ;  pop,  '90, 
10,484,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  mostly  a  rolling  prairie,  and  the  soQ 
very  productive ;  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  d^ry  products  toe  the  Htaples.  This  Is  the 
largest  wheat-producing  county  in  the  state.   Co.  seat,  Rochester. 

OIMBTED,  Dbnisoh,  LL.D.,  1701-1859 ;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Tale  College,  1818, 
and  was  tutor  1815-17.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  North  Carolina  nniveirity 
1817-25;  and  from  that  time  till  hia  death  was  connected  with  Tale,  holding  a  professor- 
ship  of  mathematics  until  1836,  and  after  that,  of  natural  phiiosophy  and  as&onomy.  In 
1881  he  published  a  treatise  on  natural  philosophy,  and  In  1840  one  on  8i^U)ol  Attrortom^f, 
followed  in  1841  by  the  Oompondium  of  Aatrojtomj/.  These  text-books  came  into  almost 
univeraal  use  in  the  colleges  of  this  country,  and  in  an  abridged  form,  in  many  public 
schools.  Ttiey  are  still  xised,  though  in  general  supplanted  the  more  modem  wurka 
of  prof.  Loomis  and  otiwrs.  Profe.  Olmsted  tata  Loomis  were  the  first  obserren  Ol 
Hafley's  comet  of  1835.  He  wrote  sketclies  of  the  lives  of  sir  Humidirey  Davy,  Roger 
Sherman,  Eli  Whitney,  Pres.  Dwight,  of  Tale,  and  others,  and  contributed  a  very  ima 
number  of  scientific  and  biographical  papers  to  the  American  Jotimai  ^  Bdsnee;  Nat 
Bnglander  ;  Jowmal  of  Commerce,  and  many  other  periodicals. 

0UC8TED,  Fredbhice  Law,  b.  Hartford.  Cone,  1822 ;  educated  there,  and  at 
Tale  coll^,  making  a  specialty  of  agricultural  science  and  engineering.  He  b^aa 
life  as  a  farmer  and  norticuiturist;  in  1850  traveled  on  foot  through  portions  of  ^tg- 
land,  Scotland,  and  the  continent,  and  published,  in  1852,  a  book  of  otieerTations  und^ 
the  head  of  WaXk»  and  litlkt  qf  an  American  Farmer  in  England,  which  was  replete 
with  information,  and  widely  read.  In  1862-53  he  traveled  in  the  cotton  states,  gatlier^ 
ing  information  which  was  published  in  18S6  in  a  Ijook  entitled  A  Journ^  in  the  Sea- 
board Slave  Statee.  This  was  followed  by  a  Journey  Through  Texat,  1867,  and  A  Jour- 
ney in  the  Back  Ooun^,  in  1860.  Abstracts  of  these  worlcs  were  issued  in  two  vols,  io 
London  in  1861  under  the  title  of  The  Cotton  Kingdom.  In  1866  he  was  traveling  hi 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  stud^g  especially  tiieir  parks  and  horticultural  arts.  In 
1867,  when  premiums  were  offered  tor  the  best  plans  for  the  Central  Paik  in  New  Toak, 
nx.  Olmsted  associated  hlmnU  in  the  preparation  of  pluu  with  Mr.  OilTWt  Vao^ 
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partner  of  A.  J.  Downing,  the  distinguished  landscape  gardener,  who  waa  preparing  plans 
for  the  park  when  he  died.  Their  combined  labors  produced  the  plan  which  was  chosen 
out  of  a  competition  of  84  designs.  During  the  next  four  years  the  park  was  developed 
under  the  plans  of  these  gentlemen,  in  which  the  most  cultivated  taste  was  combined 
with  economy  and  thoroughness.  In  18S9  Mr.  Olmsted  visited  Europe  to  study  park 
works.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was  sppoiuted  by  president 
Lincoln  on  a  commission  to  investigate  the  sanitary  conditioo  of  the  V.  B.  army,  and 
resided  for  three  years  in  Washington  as  the  business  head  of  the  commisdon.  He  then 
spent  two  years  in  California,  ana  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  National 
park  of  the  Yoaendte.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1866  to  join  Mr.  Vaux  in  the  exe- 
cution of  plans  for  Prospect  Park  In  ^ooklyn,  which  they  nearly  comideted  umler 
their  own  auperririon.  He  has  since  been  associated  In  designs  for  parks  and  othec 
public  works  in  Washington,  Chicago,  San  Franctsco,  Buffalo,  and  Montreal. 

OIXVTZ,  the  chief  fortress  of  Moravia,  Aurtiia,  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  situated  40  m.n,e.  of  Briinn,  at  an  altitude  of  740  ft.,  on  an  Island  of  the  river 
Moravia,  which,  by  means  of  sluices,  can  be  opened  into  the  moats,  and  thus  made  avail- 
able for  piuposes  of  defense.  Olmiitz  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  nominated  by  the 
chapter,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  administrative  departments.  Its  university,  founded 
in  1681,  and  reorganized  in  1827,  was  reduced  to  a  theological  faculty  in  1858.  Olmiitz 
has  a  library  of  75,000  voltmnes;  good  natural  history,  physical,  and  other  museums;  a 
gymnasium,  an  archieptscopal  seminary,  artillery  and  infantry  academies,  polytechnic 
and  other  schools,  a  hospital,  an  asylum  for  widows  and  orphans,  etc.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  its  churches  are  the  cathedral,  a  line  old  building,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mau- 
ritius, completed  in  1412,  with  its  celebrated  organ,  having  48  stops  and  more  tlian  2,000 
pipes.  The  noble  town-hall,  with  Its  complicated  clock-work,  set  up  In  1674,  and  the 
lofty  column  on  the  Oberrlns,  with  several  line  fountains  In  the  square^  and  the  splendid 
uchieplsc(^al  palace  and  chapter-house,  all  contribute  towards  the  pictnreaqne  aspect 
for  which  Olmiitz  is  distinguished.  The  deficiency  in  public  gardens  has  of  late  years 
been  in  part  supplied  by  the  draining  and  planting  of  some  of  the  inner  moats,  and  the 
conversion  of  some  portions  of  the  fortifications  into  pleasure  grounds.  A  mile  from  the 
city  lies  the  monastery  of  the  Premonstratensians  at  Hradisch,  founded  in  1074,  now  a 
military  hospital.  Olmiitz  is  the  commercial  center  for  the  mining  and  industrial  pro- 
ducts of  the  region,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  from  Poland  and  Mol- 
davia. Pop.,  with  garrison,  '90,  19,761.  Prior  to  1777,  when  Olmiitz  was  raised  into  an 
archbishopric.  Its  bishops  had  long  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rank  of  princes  of  the 
empire.  The  city  suffered  severely  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  again  in  the  Seven 
Years'  war  of  Silesia,  when  it  more  than  once  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  In 
1848  Ferdinand  I.  signed  his  abdication  here  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  Franz-Joseph  L ; 
while  In  2850  Olmiitz  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  conference  between  the  Prussian,  Aus- 
trian, and  Russian  plenipotentiaries,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  differences 
which  had  arisen  in  the  German  states  generailly,  as  the  result  of  the  revoluUonai^ 
movement  of  1848. 

OLHET,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Richland  co..  111.;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Sonth- 
westem  and  the  Peoria,  Decatur,  and  Evansvllle  railroads;  117  miles  e.  of  St.  Louis. 
It  contains  a  public  high  school,  public  library,  driving  park,  electric  light  plant,  several 
banks,  and  manufactories  of  Ice,  paving  briclu  and  tiles,  barrels,  vinegar,  and  canned 
goods.    Pop.  '90,  3881. 

OLHEY,  RicHABD,  was  born  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1835.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  college  In  1856,  and  after  further  study  at  the  Harvard  law  school,  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Boston,  advancing  rapidly  In  his  profession  and  paying  espHecial  atten- 
tion to  legislation  affecting  railroads.  He  served  one  term  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
Mass.  Legislature  in  1874,  and  was  once  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of 
attomey-gener^  of  the  state.  He  refused  an  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
offered  him  by  Governor  Russell  In  March,  189-1,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  by  President  Cleveland,  and  in  1895  secreUry  of  state. 

OIARXZ',  a  government  in  the  n.  of  Russil^  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Finland,  and  on 
the  e.  and  n.e.  by  Archangel.  Area,  67,438  sq.  miles.  Fop.  '93,  362,131.  Latve  lakes 
abound  In  this  government,  the  chief,  after  lake  Onega  (q.  v.),  being  lakes  Wyg  and 
Ladc^a.  The  surface  Is  in  general  elevated,  and  about  seven-tenths  of  It  are  covered 
with  wood.    The  soil  is  sterile,  and  the  climate  is  cold  and  damp. 

OLOBOIT,  or  OLOBON-SAtNTB-MABiE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Basses- 
Pyr^n^es,  on  the  Gave  d'Oloron,  15  m.  8.w.  of  Pau.  The  church  of  St.  Marie  Is  in  the 
transition  style  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic.  The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are 
the  checkered  handkerchiefs  which  form  the  favorite  hei^-dresses  of  the  peasantir  of 
Aragon  and  Gascouy,  and  alsothe  "  barrets  "  or  caps  of  the  Beamals.   Pop.  *01.  7206. 

OXOT,  a  t.  of  SpiUn,  In  theprovince  of  Gerona,  and  22  m.  n.w.  from  Gerona,  near  the 
base  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  Fiuvla.  There  are  14  volcanic  cones  close  to  the  town;  the 
crater  of  the  lai^est  Is  a  mile  in  circumference  and  446  ft.  in  depth.  The  whole  district 
is  volcanic.  In  many  places,  and  even  in  the  town  itself,  currents  of  air  blow  continu- 
ally from  the  porous  lava.  These  are  called  bu/adores  and  sopladorea,  and  some  of  them 
are  conducted  beneath  houses  and  used  as  refrigerators  in  hot  weather.  They  maintain 
the  temperature  of  abont  68**  F.  both  In  hot  and  cold  weather,  but  the  gust  of  air  is  strongest 
la  hot  weather.   Clot  contains  cotton  and  cloth  manufactures.    Fop.  (comm.),  7dOIX 
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OUtKAUSEM,  HERMAmr,  17M~18ft9 ;  b.  Oldedoe,  In  the  duchy  of  HolBtein.  H« 
■tudied  theology  in  1814-18  at  Kiel  and  Berlin,  hearing  at  the  former  the  lectures  of 
Twesten,  and  at  the  latter  those  of  Neaader  and  Schleiermacher.  His  first  work  was  a 
TOize-essay.  MOanataon't  Charaeteriatik  aut  aeinm  Britfm  darpesiellt.  He  became  in  181& 
licentiate  la  ttieology  in  the  university;  in  1831  was  elected  professor  extraordinary  at 
KOnigsberg,  and  iiil837  a  regular  professor.  In  1834  he  accepted  a  theological  profes- 
sorsmp  at  Erlangen,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three.  Besides  his  prize 
essay  he  published  Hi^ariee  eeele$.  veteru  monuiMnta;  Die  Aeehtheit  der  tier  Kanomtdten 
BtangeUcn  aua  der  6e»cAiehte  dor  twei  enten  Jahrhunderte  erwieten;  Bin  Wort  iiier  U^enn 
Se/mfMnn;  Die  BiM,  Sehriftautlegung;  Noch  em  Wort  flJw  titferm  Sdir^fltinn,  In  this 
last  work  he  rejects  a  literal  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  His  most  valued  work 
is  liis  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  trandated  into  English  for  Clark's  fweign 
theolwical  library,  and  revised  and  r^rinted  with  Olahausen's  tract  on  the  Omu/nenm 
the  IVriHi^  ifOs  ITew  Ts^merU,  by  Frof .  A.  C.  Kendrlck.  of  Rochester  oniveni^,  8 
volumes. 

OLTXTIA,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  Olympic  games  (q.v.X  is  a  beautiful  vaUqy  in 
Ells,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  through  which  nms  the  river  Alpheus.  As  a  national  sanctuaty 
of  the  Greeks,  Olvmpia  contained,  within  a  small  space,  many  of  the  choicest  treasures 
of  Grecian  art  belonging  to  all  periods  and  states,  such  as  temples,  monuments,  altars, 
theaters,  and  multitudes  of  images,  statues,  and  votive-offerings  of  brass  and  marble.  In 
the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny,  there  still  stood  here  about  8,000  statues.  The  Sacred  grove 
(callud  the  Alti*  of  Olvmpia,  inclosed  a  level  space  about  4,000  ft.  long  by  nearly  2,000 
broad,  cont^ning  t>otb  the  spot  aroromiated  to  the  games  aiid  the  sanctuaries  connected 
with  thetn.  It  was  finely  wooded,  and  in  its  center  stood  a  clump  of  sycamores.  The 
Altis  was  crossed  from  w.  to  e.  by  a  road  called  the  "  Pompic  wav, '  along  which  all  the 
processions  passed.  The  Alpheus  bounded  it  on  the  s.,  the  Claaeus,  a  tributary  of  the 
tiie  former,  on  the  w.,  and  rocky  but  gently  swelling  hills  on  the  n. ;  westward  it  looked 
towards  the  Ionian  sea.  The  most  celebrated  building  was  the  Olytnpieium,  or  (Mj/mpivm, 
dedicated  to  Olympian  Zeus.  It  was  designed  by  the  architect  Libon  of  Elis  in  the  Sth 
c.  B.C. ,  but  was  not  completed  for  more  t^n  a  centurv.  It  cont^ned  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  god,  the  masterpiece  of  the  sculptor  Phidias,  and  many  other  splendid  figures;  its 
paintings  were,  the  work  of  Fansenus,  a  relative  of  Phidiss.  Next  to  Uie  Olympleium 
ranked  the  fferaum,  dedicated  to  Hera,  the  wife  of  Zeus,  and  the  queen  of  Heaven,  con- 
taining the  table  on  which  were  placed  the  garlands  prepared  for  the  victors  in  the  games; 
the  F&opium,  the  Metroum,  the  ten  TAeeauri  or  treasuries,  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
dedicatory  offerings  of  the  Greek  cities,  the  temples  of  Eileithyia  and  Atmrodite  also 
deserve  mention ;  the  Stadium  and  the  Hippodrome,  where  the  contests  took  place,  stood 
at  the  eastern  end  of  ttie  Altts.  The  plowsiiare  now  passes  tbrou^  the  scene  of  these 
contests,  but  many  ruins  still  attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  the  bolldinga  In  183S 
explorations,  at  tiie  expense  of  tlw  Qennan  government,  were  undertaken  at  Olympia, 
and  several  Important^  finds"  have  beoi  maoa. 

OLTVPU,  city,  captut  of  Waahington,  and  co.  seat  of  Thurston  co. ;  at  the  sonth- 
em  extremity  of  Puget  sound  and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Port  Townsend  South- 
em  railroads;  40  miles  a.w.  of  Tacoma.  It  was  laid  out  in  1851  and  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1856.  Des  Chutes  river,  which  enters  the  sound  at  this  point,  Is  spanned  by  a  bridge 
from  Olympia  to  Tumwater,  and  there  is  a  bridge  over  2,000  ft.  long  across  the  inlet. 
The  surrounding  country  is  covered  with  forests,  and  lies  between  the  Coast  and  Cas- 
cade motmtalns.  Tlie  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out,  bordered  with  shade  trees, 
and  lined  with  handsome  residences.  Des  Chutes  river  furnishes  ample  water-power  for 
manufactures,  descending  82  ft.,  and  broken  into  .3  falls.  Steamers  run  almost  daily  to 
Victoria  and  other  points  on  Puget  sound.  The  city  contains  a  county  coiurt-house,  cost 
$150,000;  St.  Martin's  college  (R.  C.) ;  St.  Peter's  hospital ;  Providence  academy;  national 
banks;  waterworks  supplied  by  high  pressure  from  laree  reservoir;  electric  light  and 
street  railroad  plants;  several  churches ^lar^  hotel;  and  saw,  shingle,  and  flour  mills, 
Iron  works,  wooden  pipe  works,  ice  factory,  and  boot  and  shoe  factory.  Pop.  *90,  4698- 

OLTKPIAO  (Or,  otympia$),  the  name  given  to  the  period  of  four  years  that  eU^wed 
between  two  successive  celebrations  of  the  Olympic  games  (q.v.);  a  mode  of  reckoning 
which  forms  the  most  celebrated  chronoloffical  era  among  the  Greeks.  The  first  recorded 
dates  from  July  81  or  23,  778  B.C.,  and  Is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Olympiad  of 
Ooroebue ;  for  historians,  instead  of  referring  to  the  olympiad  by  its  number,  frequently 
designate  It  by  the  name  of  the  winner  of  the  foot-race  in  the  Olympic  games  belonging 
to  tliat  period,  though  at  times  both  the  number  and  the  name  of  the  conqueror  are  given. 
A  slight  indefinileness  is  frequentiy  introduced  into  Greek  chronology,  from  the  custom 
of  mentioning  only  the  olympUd,  neglecting  to  spedfy  in  which  year  of  the  olympiad  a 
certidn  event  happened.  As  this  era  commenced  in776  B.C.,  the  nrat  year  of  our  present 
em  (1  A.D.)  corresponded  to  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  with  the  first  half 
of  the  first  year  of  the  105th  olympiad,  aud  894  a.d.  corresponds  to  the  second  year  of  the 
W8d  olympiad,  at  which  time  reckoning  by  olympiads  terminated.  This  era  is  used 
only  by  writers,  and  Is  never  found  on  cmns,  ana  very  seldom  on  Inscriptions.  Another 
Olympic  era,  known  as  the  "  New  Olympic  Era,"  was  commenced  by  the  Roman  emper- 
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on,  uid  dates  bom  181  a.d.  ;  it  is  found  both  in  writings,  public  documents,  and 
Inscriptions. 

OinmAS,  the  wife  of  PliiUp  11.,  king  of  Hacedon,  aad  mother  of  Alexander  the 
QneA.  Bbe  was  the  daughter  of  Nec^tolemus  I.,  king  of  Epirus.  She  ponaoopod  a  Tig- 
orons  understwidiDg,  bat  was  of  a  most  paerionate,  jealous,  and  ambitious  duuBCter. 
Philip  having,  on  accbunt  of  disagreements,  separated  from  her  and  married  Cleopatra, 
niece  of  Attains  (887  b.g.),  she  went  to  reside  with  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of 
Bpirua,  where  die  incessantly  fomented  intrigues  against  her  former  husband,  and  is 
IwlieTMl  to  have  taken  part  in  his  assassination  by  Pauaanias,  it37  b.c.  On  the  accession 
of  her  son  Alexander  to  the  throne,  she  returned  to  Macedonia,  where  she  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  murder  of  Cleopatra  and  her  daughter.  Alexander  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation, but  Olympias  was  his  mother,  and  be  could  not  obey  the  dictates  of  Justice. 
During  hie  brief  but  magnificent  career  he  always  treated  her  with  the  utmost  reverence 
and  esteem,  though  he  never  allowed  her  to  meddle  with  bis  political  schemes.  After 
his  death  she  endeavored  to  get  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  and  obt^ned  the  sup- 
port of  Polysperchon  in  her  designs.  In  817  the  two  defeated  Arrhidseus,  the  weak- 
minded  step-brother  and  successor  of  Alexander,  and  his  wife  Eurydice,  whom  she 
caused  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  same  year.  She  now  b^^n  to  glut  her  revenge  on  such 
of  the  Macedonian  nobles  as  had  shown  themselves  hostile  to  lier;  but  her  cruelties  soon 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  her,  even  though  she  was  the  mother  of  their 
heroic  king,  whereupon  Cassander  (q.v.),  her  principal  adversary,  marched  n.  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  besieged  her  in  Pydna,  and  forced  her  to  surrender  in  the  spring  of  819 
B.C.    She  was  immediately  afterward  put  to  death.   Olympias  was  a  woman  of  heroic 

Sirit,  but  of  fierce  and  uncontroltable  passions,  and  in  the  perpetration  of  crime,  when 
B  reckoned  it  necessaiy,  displayed  an  unscrupulousneBS  peculiarly  feminine. 

OLTimo  aAXBS,  the  most  splendid  national  festival  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  cele- 
lirated  every  fifth  year  in  honor  of  Zeus,  the  father  of  the  gods,  on  the  plain  of  Olympia 
(q.v.).  Their  ori^n  goes  back  iuto  prehistoric  ages.  According  to  the  myth  elaborated 
or  preserved  by  the  Elean  priests,  tliey  were  instituted  by  the  Idaean  Herakles  in  the 
time  of  Erooos,  father  of  Zeus;  according  to  others,  by  the  later  Herakles,  son  of  Zeus 
and  Alkmene ;  while  Strabo,  rejecting  the  older  and  more  incredible  legends,  attributes 
their  origin  to  the  Herakleidie  utcr  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  But  the  first 
glimpse  of  anything  approaching  to  historic  fact  in  connection  with  the  games  la  their 
so-called  revival  by  Ipnltos.  king  of  Ella,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 
Lycurgus,  about  884  b.c.;  or,  according  to  others,  about  836  b.c.,  an  event  commemo- 
rated oy  an  inscrij^ion  on  a  disk  kept  in  the  Heraum  at  Ol^pia,  which  Pausanias  (flor. 
8d  a  A..D.)  saw.  That  festive  games  were  celebrated  here — in  other  words,  that  Olvmpia 
was  a  sacred  spot  long  before  the  time  of  Iphitos,  can  indeed  hardly  be  doubtea:  the 
universal  tradition  that  the  Elean  king  iiad  only  "revived "  the  games  proves  this;  but 
nothing  whatever  can  he  hlBtoricallv  ascertidned  concerning  their  ori^,  character,  or 
frequency,  in  ttiis  remoter  time.  lottos  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  their  founder, 
yet  the  reckoning  of  time  by  olympiads  (q.v.>--the  real  dawn  of  the  historical  period  in 
Greek  history — £d  not  begin  till  more  thui  a  century  later.  At  first,  it  is  conjectured, 
only  Peloponnesiana  resorted  to  the  Olympic  games,  out  gradually  the  other  Greek  states 
were  attracted  to  them,  and  the  festival  became  Panheliendc.  Originally,  and  for  a  long 
time,  none  were  allowed  to  contend  except  those  of  pure  Hellenic  blood;  but  after  the 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  sought  and  obtained  this  honor,  and  both 
Tiberius  and  Nero  figure  in  the  list  of  Roman  victors.  Women — with  one  exception, 
the  priestess  of  De meter  Chamyne— were  forbidden  to  be  present,  on  pain  of  being 
thrown  headlong  from  the  TVpasan  rock.  The  games  were  held  from  the  litb  to  the  15(n 
of  the  Attic  month  Rekatomoaeon  (our  July-August),  durinfj;  which,  first  throughout 
Elis,  and  then  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  heralds  proclaimed  the  cessation  of  all 
'Sintestine  hostilities;  while  the  territory  of  Elis  itself  was  declared  inviolable.  The  com- 
'  batants  were  required  to  undergo  a  preparatory  training  for  10  months  in  Uie  gymna- 
sium at  Eli^  and  during  the  last  of  these  months  the  gymnasium  was  almost  as  numer- 
ously attended  as  tiie  games  Uiemselves.  Much  uncertmnty  prevails  as  to  the  manner 
In  wnieh  the  contests  were  distrilmted  over  the  different  days.  Erause  {Ol]/mpia,  p.  106) 
suggests  the  following  wler:  On  the  first  day  the  great  initiatoiy  sacrifices  were  offered, 
after  which  the  competitors  were  properlv  classed  and  arranged  by  the  judges,  and  the 
contests  of  the  trumpeters  took  place;  toe  second  day  was  set  apart  for  the  boys  who 
competed  with  each  other  in  foot-races,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pentathlon,  the  pankra- 
Hon,  horse-races;  the  third  and  principal  day  was  devoted  to  the  contests  of  men  in  foot- 
races of  different  kinds  (as,  for  example,  the  simple  race,  once  over  the  course;  the 
diauloa,  in  which  the  competitors  had  to  run  the  distance  twice;  and  the  dolieho*.  in 
which  they  had  to  run  it  seven  or  twelve  times);  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pankraiion  0n 
which  all  the  powers  and  skill  of  the  combatants  were  exhibited),  and  the  race  of  hopHtet, 
or  men  In  heavy  armor;  on  the  fourth  day  came  off  the  pentatJUon  (contest  of  five  games 
—Til.,  leaping,  running,  throwing  the  discus,  throwing  the  spear,  and  wrestling),  the 
chariot  and  horse  races,  and  perhaps  the  contests  of  the  heraliU;  the  fifth  day  was  set 
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apart  for  processions,  sacrifices,  and  banquets  to  the  Tictors  (called  OtympionOein),  who 
were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  wild  olive  twigs  cut  from  a  sacred  tree  which  grew  in 
the  Altis  ipee  Oltkfia),  and  preuented  to  the  acsembled  people  eadi  with  a  palm  branch 
in  his  hand,  while  the  heralds  proclaimed  his  name,  and  that  of  his  ihtber  and  country. 
Od  his  return  home,  he  was  received  siith  extraordinary  di^tnction;  songs  were  sung 
In  his  praise  (14  of  Pindar's  extant  lyrics  are  devoted  to  (^mpionOeoi);  statues  w^e 
erected  to  him,  both  in  the  Altia  and  in  hifi  native  city;  a  place  cA  honor  was  given  him 
at  all  public  Bpectacles;  he  was  in  general  exempted  from  public  taxes,  and  at  Atheu 
was  bourded  at  the  expense  of  the  state  in  the  Prytaneion. 

The  regulation  of  the  games  belonged  to  the  Eleans,  from  whom  were  chosen  the 
hellanodikai,  or  judges,  whose  number  varied.  At  fiist  there  were  only  two,  but  as  the 
games  became  more  and  more  national,  and  consequenttr  nwre-nnnmoua,  th^  wera 
gradually  increased  to  ten,  sometimes  even  to  twelve.  They  were  instructed  m  their 
duties  for  ten  moDthB  beforehand  at  Elis,  and  held  Uieir  office  only  for  one  year,  llie 
officers  who  executed  their  commands  were  called  alatai,  and  were  under  the  presidencv 
of  an  alytarch.— See  Crause's  Otjfmpia  oder  DamteUung  der  ffromn  OlympUchen  tpide 
(Wien,  1888.) 

OLTl[PIOIK>'BirB,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Alexandrian  Neoplatonists,  flourished  in  tiie 
first  half  of  the  6th  c.  after  Christ,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  Begard- 
ing  his  life  nothing  is  known.  Of  his  writings,  we  possess  a  Ltfe  otFlaiiO,  with  commeo- 
tanes  or  scholia  on  several  of  his  dialogues,  the  Ooi^ias,  Phllebus,  Phaedo,  and  Alcibiadea 
I.  Li  these  he  appears  as  an  acute  and  vigorous  thmker,  and  aa  a  man  ofgreat  erudition. 
Olympiodorus's  ofJ^eOo  was  published  by  Wetstein  (160S\  Etwall  (Lond.  1771X  and 
Fischer  (Leips.  ITW);  the  best  edition  of  the  scholia  is  that  of  Hystoxidea  and  BoUnas 
(Venice,  1816). 

OLTKPmi,  the  ancient  name  of  several  mountains  or  chains  of  mountains — e.g. ,  of  the 
north-western  continuation  of  Taurus  ia  Mysia,  of  a  mounlain  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of 
one  in  Lycia,  of  another  in  Elis,  of  one  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Arcadia,  and  of 
another  on  the  frontiers  of  The^aly  and  Macedonia.  Of  these,  the  last-mentioned  (now 
called  MyTRbo)  \b  the  most  famous.  Its  eastern  side,  which  fronts  the  sea,  ia  compomd 
of  a  line  of  vast  precipices,  cleft  by  ravines,  filled  with  forest-trees.  O^,  chestniU, 
beech,  plane  tree,  are  scattered  abundantly  along  its  base,  and  fal^ier  up  aopear  great 
forests  of  pine,  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  poets  of  Oreeoe  and  Rome.  yffm.  EwiiudeB,  it 
is  poludejidTM  Olympog;  with  Virgil,  ffondmu  Olympua;  and  with  Horace,  opaau  Ofym- 
pus.  Its  highest  peak  is  0, 754  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  snow  tar 
about  nine  months  of  the  year.  It  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  (Greeks  as  the  chief  abode 
of  the  gods,  and  the  palace  of  Zeus  was  supposed  to  be  upon  its  broad  summit.  Accord- 
ing to  Greek  l^iend,  it  was  formerly  connected  with  Ossa,  but  was  separated  from  it  by 
an  earthquake,  allowing  a  passage  for  the  F^eiua  throu^  the  narrow  vale  of  Tempe  to 
the  aea.  The  philosophers  afterwards  transferred  the  atrade  of  the  gods  to  the  planetary 
spheres,  to  which  they  likewise  transferred  the  name  of  Olympus. 

OLTHTHUB,  an  andoit  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  Toronflic  gulf.  It  wu 
probably  founded  by  the  Euboean  Etrurians  and  Chalcidians.  At  the  time  of  the  second 
Persian  invasion  the  town  was  captured  and  sacked  by  Artabazus,  one  of  Xerxes's  gene- 
rate. When  Braaidas  overthrew  the  Athenian  power  in  Chalcidice,  Olynthus  gradually 
gained  importance  and  became  the  head  of  an  alliance  among  the  northern  Qreek  statea, 
wliich  soon  provoked  the  Jealousy  of  Athens  and  Lacedsemonia.  When  the  annexation 
of  Appollonia  and  Acanthus  was  threatened  by  Olynthus,  383  b.c,  an  army  of  10,000 
men  was  sent  against  that  republic  by  the  Peloponnesian  states,  under  the  command  of 
Teleutias,  a  Spartan.  The  Olynthlans  were  driven  back  into  their  city;  but,  in  a  sortie, 
surprised  the  enemy  and  threw  them  into  a  panic.  Teleutias  being  killed  while  trying  to 
rally  his  forces.  Agesipolis  then  took  command,  and  had  gained  the  advantage,  wnen 
he  died,  and  Polybiades,  his  successor,  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  379  B.C. 
The  confederation  was  broken  up.  For  some  time  they  had  an  alliance  with  Philip  (rf 
Macedonia;  but,  two  yeara  after  they  had  completed  a  league  with  Athens,  852  b.c.,  war 
broke  out  between  Olynthus  and  Macedonia.  It  was  in  advocacy  of  the  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  Olynthians  that  Demosthenes  uttered  the  Olynthiacs,  among  vae  beat  of  hu 
orationa  Some  aid  was  sent  by  Athens,  but  it  was  totally  insdequate,  and  in  847  b.c. 
Philip  razed  the  city  to  the  ground  and  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

OX  is  a  Sanskrit  word  which,  on  account  of  the  mystical  notions  that  even  at  an 
early  date  of  Hindu  civilization  were  connected  with  it,  acquired  much  importance  in 
the  development  of  Hindu  religion.  Its  original  sense  is  that  of  emphatic  or  solemn, 
affirmation  or  assent.  Thus,  when  in  the  Wliite-Yajur-Veda  (see  Veda)  the  sacriflcer 
Invites  the  gods  to  rejoice  in  his  sacrifice,  the  god  Savitr'i  assents  to  his  suiiunmu 
saying:  "  Om  (i.e.,  be  it  so);  proceed!"  Or,  when  in  the  Br'had-ftranyaka-Upanidiad, 
Prajfipati,  the  father  of  gods,  men,  and  demons,  asks  the  gods  whether  they  have  under- 
stood hiB  instruction ;  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  with  their  affirmative  reply,  in  these 
words:  "Om,  you  have  fully  comprehended  it;"  and,  in  the  same  Upaniabad,  Prav^ 
han'a  answers  the  question  of  B'wetaketu,  as  to  whetiber  his  fatiier  has  instructed  him 
by  uttering  the  word  "  Om,"  i.e.,  "  forsooth  (I  am),"  A  portion  of  the  R'igvttda,  called 
tiie  Aitareya-BrAhman'a,  where  descril^ng  a  rell^os  ceremony  at  which  veraes  from 
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the  R'lgreda,  aa  irell  as  songs  called  Q&tMs,  were  recited  by  the  priest  called  Hotr'i, 
and  reeponses  given  by  anotho-  priest,  the  Adhwar^u,  says:  '"Om  is  tiie  response  of  the 
Adhwaryu  to  the  R'igveda  verses  (recited  by  the  Hotr'i),  and  likewise  tathd  0.e.,  thus) 
his  response  to  the  Gftthfts,  for  Om  is  (the  term  of  assent)  used  by  the  gods,  whereas 
taihd  is  (the  term  of  assent)  used  by  men"  (the  R'igveda  verses  being,  to  the  orthodox 
Hindu,  of  divine,  and  the  Gftthfts  of  human,  autboiship).  In  this,  the  original  sense  of 
the  word,  it  is  little  doubtful  that  om  is  but  an  older  and  contracted  form  of  the  common 
Sanskrit  word  enom,  "thus,"  which,  coming  from  the  pronominal  base  "a"— in  some 
derivations  changed  to  ' '  e" — m&y  have  at  one  time  occurred  in  tiie  form  aaam,  when,  by 
the  ^ioD  of  the  vowel  followmg  e— for  which  their  are  numerous  analogies  in  San- 
skrit— atam  would  become  aum,  and  hence,  according  to  the  ordinary  phonetic  laws  of 
the  language,  om.  This  etvmology  of  the  word,  however,  seems  to  have  been  loGt,  even 
at  an  early  period  of  Sanskrit  literature;  for  another  is  met  with  in  the  ancient  gram- 
marians, enabling  us  to  account  for  the  mysticism  which  many  religious  and  theological 
works  of  ancient  uid  medieval  India  suppose  to  inhere  in  it.  According  to  this  latter 
etymology,  <m  would  come  from  a  raoical  av  by  means  of  an  affix  man,  •what  om 
would  be  a  curtailed  form  of  amnan  or  oman;  and  as  at  implies  the  notion  of  "protect, 
preserve,  save,"  otn  would  be  a  term  implying  "protection  or  salvation;"  its  mystical 
properties  and  its  sanctity  being  inferred  from  its  occurrence  in  the  Vedic  writings,  and 
in  connection  with  sacrificial  acts,  such  as  are  alluded  to  before. 

Hence  Om  became  the  auspicious  word  with  which  the  spiritual  teacher  had  to  beg^, 
and  the  pupil  Iiad  to  end  each  lesson  of  his  reading  of  the  Veda.  "  Let  this  syllable,"  the 
existing  Frfttis'ftkbya,  or  grammar  of  the  R'igveda,  enjoins,  "  be  the  head  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  Veda,  for,  alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  mpiC  it  is  the  supreme  Brahman,  tlie 
swte  of  heaven."  And  Manu  (q. v.)  ordains:  "ASrabman,  at  the  beginning  and  end 
(of  a  lesson  on  the  Veda),  must  always  pronounce  the  svllable  Om;  for  unless  Om  pre- 
cede, bis  learning  will  slip  away  from  him;  and  unless  It  follow,  nothing  wilt  be  long 
retained."  At  the  time  when  another  class  of  writings,  the  Purftn'as  (q.v.),  were  added 
to  the  inspired  code  of  Hinduism,  for  a  similar  reason,  Om  is  their  introiiuctory  word. 

Ttiat  the  mysterious  power  which,  as  the  foregoing  quotation  from  the  law-book  of 
Tlixaxx  shows,  was  attributed  to  this  word,  must  have  been  the  subject  of  early  e pecula- 
tion, is  obvious  enough.  A  reason  asugned  for  it  is  given  by  Manu  himself.  "Brah- 
mft,"  he  says,  "  extracted  from  the  three  Vedas  the  letter  a,  the  letter  «,  and  the  letter 
m  (which  combined  result  in  Om),  together  with  the  (mysterious)  words  Bh&h'  (earth), 
j?AutoA' (sky),  and  iStooA' (heaven);"  and  in  another  verse:  "These  three  great  immutable 
words,  preceded  by  the  syllable  Om,  and  (the  sacred  R'igveda  verse,  called)  QSyatrt, 
consisting  of  three  lines,  m\ist  be  considered  as  the  mouth  (or  entrance)  of  Br^man  (the 
Veda)" — or,  as  the  commentators  observe — the  means  of  attaining  final  emancipation; 
and  "The  syllable  Om  is  the  supreme  Brahman,  (three)  regulatol  breathings  (accom- 
panied with  the  mental  recitation  of  Om,  the  three  mysterious  words,  Bh6h ,  Bfauvah', 

Bwah',  and  the  Oftyatri),  are  the  highest  devotion  All  rites  ordained  in  the  Veda, 

such  as  burnt  and  other  sacrifices,  pass  away;  but  the  syllable  Om  must  be  considered 
as  imperishable,  for  it  is  (a  symbol  of)  Brahman  (the  supreme  Spirit)  himself,  the  Lord 
of  Creation."  In  these  speculations,  Manu  bears  out,  and  is  borne  out  by,  several 
Upanishads.  Bee  Veda.  In  the  Eatha-JJpanithad,  for  instance,.  Tama,  the  god  of 
death,  in  replying  to  a  question  of  Nacbiketas,  says:  "The  word  which  all  the  Vedaa 
record,  which  all  the  modes  of  penance  proclaim,  oi  which  desirous  the  religious  students 
perform  their  duties,  this  word  I  will  brieflv  tell  thee,  it  is  Om.  This  syllable  means 
the  ^ferior)  Brahman  and  the  supreme  ^rabman).  Whoever  knows  this  syllable, 
obtains  whatever  he  wishes."  And  in  tbe  ProMfna-  XjpanU^ad,  the  stuot  Pip[>alftda  says 
to  Satvakftma:  "  The  supreme  and  the  inferior  Brahman  are  both  the  word  Om;  hence 
the  wise  follows  by  this  support  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two.  If  he  meditates  upon 
its  one  letter  (a)  only,  he  is  quickly  bom  on  the  earth;  him  carry  the  verses  of  the 
R'igveda  to  the  world  of  man;  and  if  he  is  devoted  there  to  austerity,  the  duties  of 
a  ruigious  student,  and  faith,  he  enjoys  greatness.  But,  if  he  meditates'  in  his  mind  on 
its  two  letters  fa  and  v),  he  la  elevated  m  the  verses  of  the  Yajur-Veda  to  the  inter- 
mediate region ;  he  comes  to  the  world  of  the  moon,  and  having  enjoyed  there  power, 
returns  again  (to  the  world  of  man).  If,  however,  he  meditates  on  the  supreme  Spirit  by 
means  of  its  three  letters  (a,  u,  and  m),  he  is  produced  in  light,  in  tbe  sun ;  as  the  snake 
Is  liberated  from  its  skin,  so  he  is  liberated  from  sin."  According  to  the  Mftn'd'fikya- 
UnpaniBhad,  the  nature  of  the  soul  ia  summarized  in  the  three  letters  a,  u.  and  m,  in  their 
Isolated  and  combined  form — a  being  Vais'wftnara,  or  that  form  of  Brahman  which 
represents  the  soul  in  its  waking  condition;  «,  Taijasa,  or  that  form  of  Brahman 
which  represents  the  soul  in  its  dreaming  state;  and  m,  Prftjna,  or  that  form  of  Brahman 
vhich  represents  it  in  its  state  of  profound  sleep  (or  that  state  in  which  it  is  temporarily 
united  with  the  supreme  Spirit);  while  a,  u,  m,  combined,  I.e.,  Om,  represent  the  fourth 
or  highest  condition  of  Brahman,  "  whldi  its  unaccountable,  in  which  all  manifestations 
have  ceased,  which  is  blissful  and  without  duality.  Om,  therefore  is  soul;  and  by  this 
soul,  he  who  knows  it  enters  into  (the  supreme)  soul."  Passages  like  these  may  be  con- 
ridered  as  the  kov  to  the  more  enigmatic  expressions  used,  for  instance,  the  author  of 
the  Toga(q.Y.)  pnilosophy,  where,  in  three  ^ort  sentences,  he  says:  "His (the  supremo 
Lord's  name)  is  Pran'ana  (i.e.,  Om);  its  muttering  (should  be  made)  and  reflection  on  Its 
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signlllcatioD ;  thence  comes  the  knowledge  of  tbe  transceDdental  spirit  and  the  absence  nf 
tbe  obstacles"  (such  as  sickness,  languor,  doubt,  etc.,  which  otwtnict  the  miod  of  an 
ascetic).  But  they  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  the  further  course  which  superstition 
took  in  enlarging  upon  tbe  mysticism  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Upuiishads.  For  as  bood  _ 
as  evenr  letter  of  wnich  the  word  Om  condsts  was  ftncied  to  embody  a  separate  idea,  it 
ta  inteui^ble  that  other  sectarian  explanations  were  grafted  on  taem,  to  serve  their 
special  purposes.  Thus  while  B'ankara,  the  great  theologian  and  commentator  on  the 
Upanishads,  is  still  contented  with  an  etymological  puDoing,  by  means  of  which  he 
transforms  "a"  (or  rather  "d")  into  an  abbreTiation  of  Apti  (pervading),  since  speech  is 
pervaded  by  Vais'wfinara;  "u"  into  an  abbreviation  of  uucar^a  (superiority),  since 
Taijasa  is  superior  to  Vais'wftnva;  and  "  m"  into  an  abbreviation  of  taiti  (destrucUonX 
Vais'wftnara  and  Taljaaa,  at  the  destruction  and  regeneration  of  the  world,  being,  as  u 
were  alworbed  into  Prtjn*— the  Parftn'a8(q.v.}  makeof  "a"  a  name  of  Vishn'u;  of  "«," 
a  name  of  his  consort 'i^Hy  and  of  "m."  a  designation  of  their  joint-worshipper;  ortbey 
see  in  a,  u,  m,  the  Triad,  Brubmft,  Vishn'u,  and  S'iva;  the  first  being  represented 
"a,"  the  second  by  "«,"  and  the  third  by  "m" — each  sect,  of  course,  identifying  tbe 
combination  of  these  letters,  or  Om,  with  their  supreme  deity.  Thiis,  also,  in  the 
Bhagavad^tft,  which  is  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Vishn'u  in  his  incarnation  as  Kr'ishn'a, 
though  it  IS  essentially  a  poem  of  philosophical  tendencies,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Yoga,  Kr'ishn'a  in  one  passage  says  of  himself  that  he  is  Om;  while,  in  another  passage, 
he  ii^ualifles  the  latter  as  the  supreme  Spirit. — A  common  designation  of  the  word  Om" 
for  instance,  in  the  last  named  passages  of  the  Bha£avadgtt&— is  tlw  word  Pnn'aw, 
which  comes  from  a  so-called  radical  nu,  "praise,"  with  the  prefix  pra,  amongst  othei 


praise.  Although  Om,  m  its  original  sense,  as  a  word  of  solemn  or  emphatic  assent,  Is, 
properly  speaking,  restricted  to  the  Vcdic  literature,  it  deserves  notice  tliat  it  is  nowa- 
days often  used  by  the  natives  of  India  in  the  sense  of  "  yes,'*  without,  of  coutse,  any 
illusion  to  tlie  mystical  properties  which  are  ascribed  to  it  in  the  religious  works.  See 
also  the  article  Om  Mah'i  Pasue  HGh'. 

That  there  exists  no  connection  whatever,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  the  case,  between  Om  and  Amen,  requires  scarcely  any  remark,  after  the  etymologi- 
cal explanations  given  above;  but  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  observe  that,  thoueb 
the  derivation  of  Om,  as  a  curtailment  of  av-man,  from  av,  "  protect,  save,"  is  prol)ably 
merely  artiflcial,  and,  as  stated  before,  invented  to  explain  the  later  mystical  use  of  tlw 
Vedic  word,  it  seems  more  satisfactory  to  compare  the  Latin  omen  with  a  Sanskrit 
avman,  "  protection,"  as  derived  by  the  grammarians  from  dv  (in  the  Latin  ive-o),  than 
to  expl^a  it  in  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  etymologists:  "  Omen,  quod  ex  ore  primnm 
datum  est,  osmen  dictum;"  or,  "Omen  velut  oremen,  quod  fit  ore  augurium,  quod  non 
avibusaliove  modo  fit."  And  since  pra-TiaDa,  from  Sanskrit  nu,  "praise,"  is.  like  0», 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  the  Deity,"  it  is  likewise  probable  that  numm  does  not  come,  asia 
generally  believed,  from  Latin  nti^ere),  "nod,  but  from  a  radical  corresponding  with 
the  San&rit  nu,  "pialse." 

OKAGH  (Irish,  Oiffhmagh,  "Seat  of  the  chiefs"),  an  ancient t.,  capital  of  the  co. 
of  Tyrone  in  Ireland,  situated  on  the  river  Strule,  distant  S4  m.  8.  from  Londonderry, 
and  110  m.  n.n.w.  from  Dublin,  with  both  which  cities  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Omagh  grew  up  around  an  abbey  founded  in  the  year  792,  but  is  first  heard  of  as  a 
fortress  of  Art  O'Ni^  in  the  end  of  the  15lh  c,  about  which  time  it  was  forced  to  sur- 
lender  to  the  English,  althou^  its  possession  long  continued  to  alternate  between  Irish 
and  English  hanek.  It  formra  part  of  James  I.'s  "  Plantation"  grants,  and  was  stnoiglv' 
garrisoned  by  Mountjoy.  On  its  being  evacuated  by  tbe  troops  of  Jam»  II.  in  USSO,  it 
was  partially  burned,  and  a  second  fire  in  1748  completed  its  destruction.  But  it  has  beoi 
well  rebuilt,  and  is  now  a  neat  and  prosperous  town.  Pop.  81,  4,126.  Omagh  contains 
a  very  handsome  court-house,  where  the  assizes  for  county  Tyrone  are  held,  several  neat 
churches  (Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian),  a  convent,  several  partially 
endowed  and  national  schools,  a  district  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  work-house  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Union  of  which  it  is  the  center.  There  is  also  a  barrack  station — It  being  within 
the  Belfast  tnilitary  district  Its  trade  Is  chi^y  in  brown  linens,  com,  and  agncnltnnl 
produce. 

OXAHA,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  seat  of  Douglas  co.,  Neb. ;  on  the  Missouri  river 
and  the  Burlington  Route,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  tbe  Chicago,  Rock 
Island,  and  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha,  the  Fremont,  Elk- 
horn,  and  Missouri  Valley,  the  Missouri  Paciiic,  and  the  Union  Pacific  railroads;  oppo- 
site Council  Bluffs,  la.  Omaha  is  finely  situated  on  a  plateau,  broken  by  bluffs  which 
are  largely  used  for  residences,  and  from  its  important  position  with  reference  to  the 
west  has  been  called  the  Gate  City,  Its  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the  tribes  of  Dakota 
Indiana.  It  was  I^d  out  in  1864,  became  an  incorporated  city  in  1858,  and  was  phmted 
on  a  scale  of  magnitude  that  anticipated  the  growth  of  a  great  city.  The  territorial 
capital  was  first  located  here,  but  was  subsequently  fixed  at  the  city  of  Uncoln.  Before 
the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  road,  which  began  at  this  point,  It  was  tlie  most 
northerly  outfitting  place  for  overland  trains  to  the  '*  lar  wesL^' 
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The  aid  of  the  government  in  ibe  coiutractloD  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  and  the 
choice  of  Omaha  as  its  starting-point  on  the  Missouri  in  1864,  made  it  the  theatre  of 
great  specuUtion  in  the  belief  that  it  was  destined  to  an  extraordinary  growth.  Kg 
growth  has.  in  fact,  been  rapid,  though  less  so  than  was  anticipated  by  some  enthusiasts. 
It  now  has  ctmaections  by  two  bridges  across  the  Missouri,  uniting  it  through  the  city 
of  OouQcil  Bluffs  on  the  e.  side  with  a  great  radiating  aystem  of  railways  to  alt  points 
eastward,  and  with  the  country  to  the  n.,  w.,  and  s.  Dj  other  roads,  of  which  it  is  the 
terminus. 

The  city  is  *he  seat  of  the  U.  S.  military  head-quarters  of  the  department  of  the 
Platte.  Amons  the  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  U.  S.  government  building.  Douglas 
county  hospital,  Clarkson  memorial  hospital,  Immannel  hospital,  Methodist  Episcopal 
hospital,  Fiesbyterhin  hospital,  SL  Joseph's  hospital,  Nebraska  institution  for  the  deaf, 
Open-door  home  for  girls,  Rescue  and  Young  Women's  homes,  public  library,  Creighton 
college  (R.  C),  Brownell  hall  (P.  E.),  St.  Catherine's  academy  (R  C),  normal  Industrial 
college,  high  school,  and  about  40  public  grammar  schools.  There  are  several  public 
parks,  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  electric  street  railroads,  over  100  churches,  including 
St.  Phitomena's  (R.  C.)  and  Trinity  (P.  E.)  cathedrals,  and  numerous  national  and  state 
banks.  The  city  has  extensive  Iron  works  for  making  and  rolling  railroad  iron,  machine 
shops,  and  one  of  the  most  complete  establishments  In  the  country  for  smelting,  separat- 
ing, and  refining  the  ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  which  come  to  Omaha 
to  be  treated  from  the  mining  regions  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  other  rail- 
ways. The  trade  in  live-stock,  grain,  lumber,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  and 
groceries  is  enormous  and  incre-ises  In  volume  yearly.  Linseed-oil,  white  lead,  carriages, 
and  bricks  are  manufactured  in  \&rae  amounts.  The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
•ggr^tes  about  $50,000,000.  At  South  Omaha,  adjoining  the  city,  there  are  extensive 
stockyards  and  packing  houses.   Pop.  '00,  140,462. 

0MAHA8,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Dakota  family,  living  when  visited  by  the  early 
explorers  along  the  St.  Peter's  river,  divided  into  two  tribes,  Ishtasundas  and  Hon^A- 
hanos,  and  18  clans,  one  of  which  had  chai^  of  a  sacred  shell,  kept  in  a  temple.  One 
of  their  customs  forbade  a  man's  speaking  with  his  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law.  They 
could,  at  one  time,  muster  700,  but  in  1803  small-pox  had  reduced  their  numbc  to  300. 
Thev  now  left  their  settlements  and  for  some  years  led  a  roving  life,  constantly  hara&scd 
hj  the  Sioux.  The  explorers  Lewis  and  Clarke  found  them  in  180S  living  along  the 
Quicoure  river.  Their  number  was  then  600.  Between  1613  and  1854,  they  ceded  large 
portions  of  their  lands.  Missions  were  established  among  them  in  1889,  and  again  in 
1646,  but  met  with  little  success.  They  had  succeeded  in  making  a  permanent  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Poncas  and  Pawnees  in  1800,  but  were  continually  at  war  with  the  Sioux, 
who  several  times  forced  them  to  withdraw  to  the  Elkhorn.  In  1848  they  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  some  of  the  SIouz,  and  went  back  to  their  old  settlements.  Tlie  most 
famous  01  their  chiefs,  Logan  Fontanelle,  was  slain  by  the  Sioux  in  1855.  For  the  last 
generation  they  have  followed  i^riculture,  and  have  been  more  prosperous;  and  their 
number  has  inciBBBed  to  about  1167.  Th^  have  established  schools  and  a  church,  and 
hold  property  valaed  at  976,000.  They  live  on  an  extensive  reservati  on  In  Blackbird  co. , 
Xebraska. 

OUAX'  an  Independent  Arab  state,  a  strip  of  maritime  territory,  extending  between 
Cape  Mussendam  to  the  port  of  Mirat,  bounded  on  the  n.  e.  by  the  giilf  of  Oman,  and  on 
the  S.W.  by  the  deserts  of  the  interior.  The  aultau  of  Oman  also  claims  authority  over 
the  coast  lands  stretching  west  from  Cape  Mussendam  to  the  gulf  of  Bahrein.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  from  20  to  40m.  from  the  coast,  a  chain  of  mountains  mns  parallel  to  It,  which 
reaches  in  its  highest  ridge,  called  GeM  JcJuiar  ("Great  Mountain  an  elevation  of 
10,000  ft. ;  the  average  height  is  4,000  feet.  There  are  a  few  not  inconsiderable  streams, 
and  some  richly  fertile  tracts  In  this  region,  but  the  greater  part  is  a  waste  of  sand,  with 
here  and  there  a  small  oasis,  where,  however,  the  v^etatfon  is  most  luxuriant.  The 
staple  products  are  dates  and  grains.  Indigo,  wine  and  coffee;  copper,  sulphur  and  lead 
are  worked,  and  the  dromedaries  of  Oman  are  famous.  Early  In  the  10th  century  the  Sul- 
tan's sway  extended  over  parts  of  Persia,  Zanzibar  and  adjacent  Africa.  The  pop.  Is  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000. 

OMAB,  Asfy-HAFSA-IBN-AL-KHETTAB,  the  second  caliph  of  the  Moslems,  was  b.  about 
602.  His  early  history  is  little  known,  but  previous  to  his  conversion  he  was  an  ardent 
persecutor  of  Mohammed  and  his  followers.  After  his  conversion  he  became  as  zealous 
an  apostle  as  he  had  formerly  been  a  perwcutor,  and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  prophet 
in  all  his  warlike  expeditions.    After  Mohammed's  death,  he  casused  Abu-bekr  to  be 

S reclaimed  caliph,  and  was  himself  appointed  havjd>,  or  prime-minister.  Though  of  a 
eiy  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  lie  proved  a  sagacious  adviser,  and  It  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  the  i»liidi  pnt  down  with  an  iron  hand  the  many  dissendons  which  had 
arisen  among  the  Arabs  after  the  prophet's  decease,  and  resolved  to  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate their  new-born  national  spirit,  as  well  as  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Islam,  by 
engaging  them  in  continual  agg^ressive  wars.  On  the  death  of  Abu-bekr,  Omar,  sne- 
ce^led  as  caliph,  and  pushed  on  ue  wars  of  conquest  with  increased  vigor.  He  was  sum- 
moned  to  Jerusalem  in  687,  to  receive  the  keys  of  that  city,  and  before  leaving  gave 
orders  to  build  a  mosque,  now  called  by  bis  name,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
Omar  now  took  the  command  of  a  portion  of  the  army,  and  reduced  the  other  chief 
cities  of  Palestine.   He  then  planned  an  invasion  of  I^r«a,  which  was  commenced  the 
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same  year,  and  by  642  the  whole  of  what  is  now  known  ns  Persia  was  subdued.  In  tha 
meantime  the  war  in  Syria  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  the  Byzantine  armies. 
repcatediT  defeated,  at  length  gave  up  the  contest.  In  689,  Amrft,  one  of  his  gennali. 
hul  invaded  Egpyt  with  a  considerable  force;  but  such  was  the  pr^ge  of  the  Arabs,  or 
the  incapacity  &  the  lieutenants  of  the  emperor  Henctins,  that  this  valuaUe  countty. 
Tith  its  six  miUionfl  of  people,  was  reduoed  under  the  caliph's  authority  wlthoat  a  rin|^ 
oonteet,  and  only  two  towns,  Hln  and  Alexandria,  were  even  attempted  to  be  defended. 
(For  the  story  wbidi  was  tUl  lately  believed  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian 
lilmuy,  see  Alexakdrian  Libkabt.)  Bares  and  Tripoli  were  next  atibdued  by  AmrQ. 
On  the  n.,  Armenia  was  overrun  in  641,  and  the  caliph  s  authority  now  reached  from  the 
desert  of  Khiva  to  the  Syrtis,  an  enormous  extension  in  ten  years.  In  644  Omar  was 
assassinated  in  the  mosque  of  Medina  by  a  Persian  slave  from  motives  of  revenge.  He 
languished  five  days  after  receiving  the  wound,  but  refused  to  appoint  a  successor,  and 
named  six  conunissionera  who  were  to  choose  one  from  tbemBelves.  He  was  buried  in 
the  mosque  of  Sfedina,  near  the  prophet  and  Abu-bekr,  and  his  tomb  Is  still  viaited  by 
pilgrims. 

Omar  mav  be  caUed  the  founder  of  the  Hoiiammedan  power,  as  from  a  mere  sect  he 
raised  it  to  toe  rank  of  a  conquering  nation,  and  left  to  his  successor  aQ  empire  which 
Alexander  the  great  might  have  envied.  In  him  we  find  a  rare  combination  of  qualities, 
the  ardent  zeal  of  the  apostle  side  by  side  with  the  cautious  foresight  and  calm  resolution 
tA  the  monarch.  His  great  milltuy  talents,  and  severity  to  "obBtinate  nnbeUeven^" 
rendered  him  formidable  to  his  enctnies,  and  bis  inexwable  justice  rendered  htan  no  leis 
obnoxious  to  the  more  powerful  of  his  subjects,  and  gave  rise  to  many  attempts  at  his 
assassination.^  Omar  was  the  founder  of  many  excellent  institutions ;  he  assigned  a  regu- 
hx  pa^  to  bis  soldiers,  established  a  night-police  in  towns,  and  made  some  excellent 
regotauoDS  for  the  more  lenient  treatment  of  daves.  He  also  originated  the  practice  of 
fiatiugfrom  the  era  of  theJ3ix^raA  (q-v.).  He  assumed  the  title  of  .£^r-^  fnvfn«nui 
("Commander  of  the  Faithful")  la  preference  to  that  of  Khal\fdh.TatimU-Ilahi,  the  ordi- 
nary desiKuation :  and  to  the  present  day  his  name  is  held  in  the  greatest  venerati(Hi  by 
the  orthodox  or  Sunt  sect  of  luwlems. 

OXAX  KEATTAX,  b.  In  or  near  Nlshapnr,  Persia;  d.  1128.  His  name  Ehayyim, 
tentmaker,  was  probably  derived  from  his  father's  trade.  He  early  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  the  famous  statesman  NIzam-ul-Mulk,  and  when  the  latter  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  vizier  by  Sultan  Alp  Arslan,  1063,  he  bestowed  an  annual  stipend  upon  E. 
This  enabled  bim  to  devote  himself  to  his  favorite  studies  of  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
He  published  standard  treatises  on  algebra,  on  the  extraction  of  cube  roots,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  difflcnlt  definitions  In  Euclid,  and  assisted  Sultan  Maliksbab  In  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  Persian  calendar.  But  bis  scientific  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  bis  poetics! 
renown.  His  Rubslyat,  or  Quatrains,  are  remarltable  for  artistic  perfection,  for  the 
bitter  euei^  of  their  attacks  upon  tbe  orthodoxy  of  his  day,  for  theb-  wide  sympathy 
with  suffermg  humanity,  and  especially  for  the  way  in  which  his  joyons  celebration  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life  is  constantly  overshadowed  by  the  dread  and  horror  of  death. 
An  admirable  translation  of  the  Rubaiyat  into  European  verse  was  pub.,  1878,  by  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald.  An  edition  illustrated  by  Tedder  was  ptd>lished,  1884.  A  metrical 
translation  by  Richard  Le  Gallienpe  appeared  In  1897. 

MUX  FAflRA,  a  celebrated  Turkish  general,  was  b.  at  Flaski,  an  Austrian  Tillage  In 
{be  Croatian  military  frontier,  in  1806  (according  to  some  authorities,  in  1811).  His  real 
name  was  Mikail  Lattas.  and  his  father  being  an  officer  In  the  Austrian  anny,  Jftt^ 
was  educated  at  the  mllitaiy  school  of  Thum,  near  Caristadt.  He  joined  a  Srontltf 
regimeot ;  but  to  escape  punishment  for  some  offense,  fled  to  Bosnia,  embraced  Moham- 
medanism, became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  governor  of  Widin,  and  in  1834  was  ap- 
pointed writing  master  in  a  military  school  in  Constantinople.  Employed  In  the  same 
capad^  by  Abdul  Medjid,  heir  to  the  throne,  Omar  received  the  rank  of  captain  hi  the 
Turkish  army,  and  on  the  accession  of  bis  patron,  189^,  the  rank  of  colonel ;  was  made 
military  ^vemor  of  the  Lebanon  district  in  1843.  and  pasha  In  1848,  and  gained  honor 
by  subduing  rebellioDS  in  Albania,  Bosnia,  and  Kurdistan.  In  1852  the  interference  of 
Austria  prevented  him  from  crushing  tbe  Montenegrins.  On  the  invasion  of  the  princi- 
palities by  the  Russians  (July,  1853),  Omar  collected  at  Schumla  an  armv  of  60,000  men 
to  cover  Constantinople  ;  but  being  no  less  a  politician  than  a  soldier,  he  soon  divined 
that  the  Russians  would  not  immediately  cross  tiie  Danube,  and  accordingly  pui^ed  on 
to  Widin,  where  he  crossed  the  river  In  presence  of  the  enemy  and  intrenched  himself  at 
Kalafat.  A  detachment  of  the  Turkish  army,  intrenched  at  Oltenitza,  on  Kov.  4,  severely 
repulsed  the  attack  of  a  Russian  force.  The  Russians,  though  twice  defeated  at  Kalafat, 
in  1855,  in  1856  attacked  Silistria  (q.v.),  which  Omar  had  fortified,  but  their  assaults 
were  invariably  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  The  Russians  then  withdrew  from  the  prin- ' 
dpalitiee,  and  Omar  entered  Bucharest  in  triumph  in  August,  1854.  On  Feb.  9,  1855, 
he  embarked  for  Bupatoria,  where,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  sudd^y  at- 
tacked by  40,000  Russians,  who  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  He  was  soon  afterward 
(Oct  8,  1855)  sent  to  relieve  Ears,  but  arrived  too  late,  and  tbe  armistice  wbidi  followed 
(Feb.  29,  1856)  put  a  stop  to  his  military  career.  He  was  aubsequentiy  made  govonor 
of  Bagdad ;  but  having  been  accused  of  maladministration,  was  banished  to  Kaarport  In 
1866.   He  was  recalled  In  the  following  year,  and  in  September,  1861,  wsssent  to  pacfi^ 
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Bosnia  and  Herzworlna,  which  were  anln  in  Insanection.  Tbia  being  acoomplished, 
he  attacked  the  Kmtenegiins,  captured  their  clilef  town  of  Cetinji,  and  overran  the 
country  in  1862.  Omar  held  the  nand  crose  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  was  a-'knight  of 
the  Ruflsian  order  of  St.  Anne.  He  ceased  to  take  part  in  public  life  in  1806,  oeing 
thereafter  regarded  as  a  minister  without  portfolio ;  and  died  in  1871. 

OMBAT',  or  Halobtta.  (Maluwa),  an  island  between  Celebes  and  the  n.w.  const  of 
Australia,  bea  to  the  n.  of  Timor,  from  wbicli  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Ombay,  lat 
8°  8*  to  8°  28*  8.,  long.  124°  IT  to  125°  7'  east.  Area,  961  sq.miles.  The  pop.  amounts 
to  about  VH^Qw.  'rhe  lillls  of  Ombay  are  volcanic,  and  the  coasts  steep  and  difficult  lo 
approach.  The  inhabitants  are  dark  brown,  have  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  wooUy  hair, 
appearing  to  be  of  mixed  negro  and  Malay  origin.  They  carry  on  agriculture  and  ship- 
building and  deal  in  slaves,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  with  flsh,  cocoanuts, 
rice,  and  honey.  A  portion  of  the  island  formerly  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  but  since 
Aug.  0,  1851,  it  is  entirely  a  Netlierlands  possession.  The  Dutch  post-holder  resides  at 
the  vlluue  of  Alor,  to  wliich  Iron  wares,  cotton  goods,  etc.,  are  brought  from  Timor, 
and  ezcbtnged  for  wax,  edible  nests,  provisions,  and  other  native  products.  Ombay 
has  oxen,  swine,  goats,  etc.,  and  produces  maize,  rice  and  peimer.  Amber  is  also  found, 
and  the  Bo^nese  of  Celebes  import  European  and  Indian  ntbrics,  exchanging  them 
for  the  produce  of  the  island,  wliich  they  carry  to  Singapore, 

O'KEABA,  Bamit  Edward,  was  b.  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1786.  Otherwise  without 
claim  to  be  remembered,  his  name  remains  notable  from  bis  connection  with  the  first 
Napoleon,  whom  he  accompanied  to  St.  Helena  as  household  pUysiciao.  A.t  the  age  of 
16  be  entered  the  British  army  as  assistant-surgeon.  In  1808,  bem^  stationed  at  Messina, 
he  became  concerned  in  a  duel  as  second,  un<£r  circumstances  which  must  more  or  leas 
have  been  held  discreditable,  as  his  dismissal  from  the  service  by  sentence  of  court- 
martial  was  the  result.  Afterward  he  succeeded  in  procuring  an  appointment  as  sui^^n 
In  the  navy,  and  as  such  for  some  years  Is  certified  to  have  discharged  iiis  duties  with 
seal  and  dnciency.  As  it  clianced,  he  was  serving  with  Capt.  Maitland  in  the  Bellero- 
phon,  when  the  emperor  Napoleon  (q.v.)  surrendered  himself  tothatofficer.  Duringthe 
voyage  from  Rochefort  to  Plymouth  he  was  introduced  to  Napoleon,  on  whom  the 
impression  he  produced  was  favorable,  leading  to  a  proposal  that  he  should  accompany 
the  emperor  into  exile  as  private  physician,  an  arrangement  to  which  he  acceded,  stipu- 
lating that  he  should  retain  his  nxxk  in  the  navy,  and  be  permitted  to  return  to  It  at 
pleasure.  By  Napoleon,  with  whom  he  remained  in  daily  intercourse  at  &%.  Helena  for 
about  three  years,  he  seems  to  have  been  admitted  to  something  more  or  less  like  intimacy ; 
and  occasionally  it  might  well  be,  as  he  says,  tiiat  the  great  captive  would  kill  the  creep- 
ing hours  by  loose  talk  with  his  attetldant  over  the  events  of  his  strange  life.  Of  these 
conversations  O'Meara  naturally  enough  took  notes,  which  he  afterward  published. 
Meantime  be  became  involved  in  the  interest  of  Napoleon,  in  the  series  of  miserable  and 
petty  squabbles  which  he  waged  with  tlie  governor,  sir  Hudson  Lowe  (q.v.).  The  result 
of  these,  as  regards  O'Meara,  was  that  in  1816,  after  a  violent  altercation  with  sir  Hud- 
'son,  he  was  committed  to  close  arrest,  and  was  authorized  by  the  emperor  to  resign  his 
post.  On  his  return  to  England,  ho  addressed  a  letter  to  the  admiraltv,  in  which,  among 
oUier  things,  he  accused  sir  Hudson  Lowe  of  intentions  against  the  life  of  his  captive, 
and  even  of  having,  by  dark  hints  to  himself,  insinuated  a  desire  f  or  his  services  as  secret 
assassin.  For  this  he  was  instantly  dismissed  the  service.  The  accusation  was  plainly 
monstrous  and  incredible.  In  16^,  after  Napoleon's  death,  O'Meara  published  iVooo/e&n 
in  Meile,  by  whiclt  book  alone  he  Is  now  remembered.  As  conveying  to  the  world  the 
first  authentic  det^ls  of  theprison-Ufe  of  the  great  deceased,  it  nude  on  its  appearance 
an  immense  sensation,  and —  though  for  obvious  reasons  everywhere  to  be  accepted,  if 
at  all,  witji  caution— It  Is  stiil  not  utterly  without  interest.  The  last  years  of  O'Heara's 
Ufe  were  passed  iu  obscurity  In  the  neighboiliood  of  London,  where,  in  1886,  he  died. 

OKELET,  or  Ohblettb,  French,  a  dish  chiefly  composed  of  eggs.  These  are  broken, 
and  their  contents  pat  into  a  proper  vessel,  in  which  tliey  are  whipped  into  a  froth, 
which  is  poured  into  a  very  clean  and  dry  frving-pan,  with  the  nddition  of  lard  or  butter 
to  prevent  sticking,  and  then  fried  carefully,  so  Hint  tlie  outside  is  nicely  browned. 
Before  frying,  one  of  a  number  of  ingredients  may  be  added  to  vary  the  omelet,  such 
as  chopped  savory  herbs,  minced  ham  or  bacon,  salt-tlsh,  shell  fish,  game,  etc.  Or  sweet 
omelets  may  be  made  by  placing  preserved  fruits  upon  them  when  quite  or  nearly 
cooked.  The  omelet  is  an  oxceltent  dish,  and,  idmple  though  it  he,  It  requires  much 
skill  to  prepare  it  successfully, 

OUSH  (for  the  deriv.,  see  OM)t  or  Frodiot  ^nerally  said  to  be  from  pro  and  tUeo, 
bat  more  probably  from  pro  and  ago,  to  lead;  hence  anything  conspicuous,  or  extraor- 
dinary), the  name  ^ven  by  the  Romans  to  signs  by  which  approacliing  good  or  bad  for- 
tune was  supposed  to  be  ind-cated.  Tlie  terms  amen  and  prodigy  were  not,  however, 
exactly  synonymous;  the  former  being  applied  rather  to  signs  received  by  the  ear.  and 
particularly  to  spoken  words;  the  latter  to  phenomena  and  occurrences,  such  as  mon- 
strous birthst,  the  appearance  of  snakes,  locusts,  etc.,  the  striking  of  the  foot  against  a 
stone  or  the  like,  the  breaking  of  a  sboe-tie,  and  even  sneezing,  etc.  If  an  omen  or 
prodigy  was  promised  on  the  part  of  a  god,  it  was  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
promue;  but  otherwise,  the  interpretation  was  extremely  arUtraiy.    It  iras  supposed 
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tiiat  eril  indicated  as  approaching  mi|^t  be  averted     Taitons  means,  as  \v  sacriflcai^ 

or  by  the  utterance  ot  certain  maigic  lormnlas;  or  by  an  extempore  feliidty  of  interpreta- 
tion, as  vhen  Ciesar,  having  fallen  to  the  grouad  on  landing  m  Africa,  exclaimed:  *'I 
take  possession  of  tiiee,  Africa."  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  we  read  of  a  recklesa  disr^ard 
of  omens;  as,  for  example,  when  P.  Claudius,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  caused  tlie  sacred 
cliickens,  who  would  not  leave  their  cage,  to  be  pitched  into  the  sea,  saying:  "  If  they 
won't  eat,  they  must  drink."  Still  the  belief  in  them  was  universal,  and  in  genera]  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  avoid  unfavorable  omens.  The  heads  of  the  sacrificial  priests 
were  covered,  so  Uiat  nothing  distracting  mi^t  catch  their  eyes;  silence  was  enjoined  at 
the  commencement  of  every  sacred  xindertaklng,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Ludi.  Before 
every  sacrificial  procession  ran  the  heralds,  caiung  on  the  people  to  "  pay  respect  to  it," 
and  admonishing  them  to  cease  woridng  lilt  it  should  liave  passed,  that  the  pnests  mi^t 
sot  hear  unfavorable  sounds,  At  the  bennning  of  a  sacrifice  the  bystanders  were 
addressed  in  the  wordafanete  Ungui*  ("  speak  no  word  of  evil  import  and  the  aid  of 
music  was  sought  to  drown  whatever  noises  might  prove  unpropitious.  Compare 
AuGCBiEB  A2f  D  AusFiCBS,  and  DmNATiON.  8ee  also  Fallati,  Ueher  ^griff  und  Waen 
de»  Bom.  Omen  (Tab.  1636). 

The  belief  in  omens  has  existed  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  traces  of  it  linger  even 
yet  in  Xba  most  civilized  communities;  in  the  dread,  for  instance,  that  many  entertain  at 
litting  down  to  table  in  a  party  of  thirteen.  Not  a  little  of  the  philosophy  of  omens  is 
oontamed  in  the  Scottish  proverb:  "Them  who  follow  freits,  freits  follow;"  meaning 
iliat  a  fatalistic  belief  in  impending  evil  paralyzes  the  endeavor  that  m^^  prevent'h. 

OKEHTUK.   See  Pbbitohedx. 

01CIBH.  or  AmSH,  a  branch  of  t^e  Hennonites,  founded  in  1693,  In  Alsace,  by  Jacob 
Amman,  from  whom  they  derive  their  name.  His  special  tenets  were  plainness  in  dress, 
absolute  separation  from  the  excommunicated,  and  washing^  feet.  His  followers  did 
not  use  buttons  on  their  clothing,  and  were  hence  called  SiMfar, or  "Hooker"  Hen- 
nonites, while  the  rest  of  that  body  was  called  Knd^fler,  or  "  Buttonites."  Their  num- 
ber in  this  country  is  next  to  that  of  the  old  Mennonites. 

OK  KAN'I  FABXE  EUK'  is  the  "  formula  of  six  syllables"  which  has  acquired  much 
celebrity  from  the  conspicuous  part  which  it  plays  in  the  religion  of  tiie  Buddhists,  and 
especially  in  that  form  of  it  called  Lamaigm  (q.v.).  It  is  the  first  subject  which  the 
Thibetans  and  Mongols  teach  their  diildren,  and  it  is  the  last  prayer  which  is  muttered 
by  the  dying  man;  the  tra^raler  repeats  this  formula  on  his  joum^,  the  shepherd  when 
attending  hU  flock,  the  housewife  when  performing  her  domesUe  duties,  the  monk 
when  absorbed  in  religious  meditation,  etc.  It  is  met  with  everywhere;  on  flags,  rocks, 
trees,  walls,  columns,  stone-monuments,  domestic  implements,  miuUs,  skeletons,  etc  It 
is  looked  upon  as  the  essence  of  all  religion  and  wisdom,  and  the  means  of  attaining 
eternal  bilss.  "These  six  syllables,"  it  is  said,  "concentrate  in  themselves  the  favor  <n 
all  the  Buddhas,  and  they  are  the  root  of  the  whole  doctrine  .  .  .  .  ;  they  lead  thq 
believOT  to  re-biith  as  a  higher  t)eing,  and  are  the  door  which  bars  horn  hmi  inferior 
births;  they  are  the  tor^  which  illuminates  darkness,  the  conqueror  of  the  five  evils;" 
etc.  They  are  likewise  the  a^mbol  of  transmigration;  each  syuable  succesrively  corre- 
sponding with,  and  releasing  from,  one  of  the  six  worlds  in  which  men  are  reborn ;  or 
thev  are  the  mystical  designation  of  tlie  six  transcendental  virtues,  each  succes^ve  Bil- 
lable implying  self-offering  (ddna),  endurance  (kshdnti),  chastity  contempla^m 
(dhydna),  mental  energy  {■nrya),  and  religious  wisdom  (prtynd).  The  reputed  autoor  of 
this  formula  is  the  Dhyftna-Bodhisattwa,  or  deified  saint,  AvcUoktteamra,  or,  as  the  Thib- 
etans call  him,  I^mapdm  (i,e.  the  lotus-handed).  It  would  not  belong,  accordinj^, 
to  the  earliest  stage  of  BudcUdsm,  nor  Is  it  found  la  the  oldest  Boddhlstic  works  of  tm 
north  of  India  or  of  Ceylon.  Its  ori^nal  sense  is  rather  obscure.  8<nne  suwose  thatlt 
means  01  {6m),  the  jewel  (mani)  in  the  lotus  (peuime),  amen  (A<lff»};  "  the  Jiewel"  beiiw 
an  allusion  to  the  saint  Avalokiteswara  himself,  and  the  word  "pamm,  or  m  the  Icrtua," 
to  the  belief  that  be  was  born  from  a  lotus.  It  is  probably,  however,  more  correct  to 
interpret  the  formula  thus:  "  Salvation  (om)  [is]  in  the  jewel-lotus  {manipadme),  amen 
(Allm);"when  the  compound  word  "  jewel-lotus  would  mean  the  saint  and  the  flower 
whence  he  arose.  If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  the  formula  would  be  originally 
nothing  more  than  a  salutation  addressed  to  Avalokiteswara  or  Padmapftni;  and  the 
mystical  interpretation  put  upon  each  syllable  of  it,  would  then  be  analogous  to  that 
which  Imparted  a  transcendental  sense  to  each  of  the  letters  of  the  svUable  Om 
(q.v.).  Dr.  Emil  Schlagintweit,  In  bis  valuable  work  on  Buddhim  in  (Leipeic 
lw8),  relates  (p.  120)  that  "in  a  prayer-cylinder  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  open- 
ing, he  found  the  formula  printed  in  six  tines,  and  repeated  innumerable  times  upon  a 
leaf  49  feet  long  and  4  inches  broad.  "When  Baron  Scliilling  de  Canstadt  paid  a  visit  to 
the  temple  Subulin,  in  Siberia,  the  lamas  were  just  occupied  with  preparing  100,000,000 
of  copies  of  this  prayer  to  be  put  Into  a  prayer-cylinder ;  his  offer  to  have  the  necessary 
number  executed  at  St.  Petersburg  was  nukt  readily  accepted,  and  he  was  presented,  in 
return  for  the  100,000,000  of  copies  he  forwarded  to  them,  with  an  edition  of  the  Ean- 
iur,  the  sheets  of  which  amount  to  about  40,000.  When  adorning  the  head  of  reli^ous 
Dooks,  or  when  engraved  upon  the  slabs  resting  on  the  prayer-walls,  the  letters  of  tiw 
fbnnulaare  often  so  combined  as  to  tonn  an  anagram.   Tbo  longitudinal  lines  occurring 
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In  the  letters  "  mani  padme  Mm"  are  traced  close  to  each  other,  and  to  the  outer  longf 
tuduial  Uoe  at  the  left  are  appended  the  curved  Une&  The  letter  "  om"  Is  replaced  ov 
a  crvmhollcal  sign  above  the  anagnm,  flhowtng  »  hBlf-moon  sunnoiinted  by  a  disk  inu- 
caun^  the  sun,  from  which  iaanes  a  flame,  ^ich  a  combinatioa  of  the  letten  is  called 
in  Thibetan  nam  ehu  vangdan,  "the  tea  entirely  powerful  (viz.,  characters,  six  of  which 
are  coDsonaQts,  and  four  vowels);"  and  tlie  power  of  this  sacred  sentence  is  supposed  to 
be  increased  by  Its  being  written  in  this  form.  These  kind  of  anssrams  are  always  bor- 
dered by  a  pointed  frame  indicatiag  the  leaf  of  a  fig-tree. " — See  also  £.  Bumouf,  ItUto- 
dueliondP2luMr«diiBuddAi»me  Indien  (Paris,  1844);  C.  F.  Eoeppen,  Die  Betigion  det 
BuddAa  (Berlin,  1857-^0);  and  the  worlu  quoted  by  these  authors. 

UEXZ'ADBS  (Omidades,  or  Ommeyades),  a  dynasty  (deriving  Its  name  from  an  ances- 
tor, Ommeyah)  which  succeeded  to  the  Arabian  caliphate  on  the  death  of  Ali,  the  fourth 
caliph  after  Mohammed,  and  possessed  it  till  superseded  by  the  Abbasides  (q.v.)  in  7S0. 
Moawiyah,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Abu-8oflau,  who  defeated  Hoham* 
med  at  Beder,  and  his  mother  was  the  notorious  Binda.  After  the  death  of  Otlimao  the 
third  caliph,  Moawiyah,  who  was  his  cousin,  claimed  the  throne,  and  during  the  whole  of 
All's  reign  ruled  over  the  western  provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
death  01  that  caliph,  and  the  abdicaton  of  his  son  Hassan  in  Ml»  that  Moawitab'b 
authori^  was  fully  recognized.  In  that  year  h^  tran^erred  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  to 
Damascus;  Kufa  having  been  the  residence  of  Ali,  and  Medina  of  the  first  three  caliphs. 
The  Arabs  continued  to  extend  their  conquests  during  his  reign;  the  Turks  in  Ehorassan 
were  subdued,  Turkistan  invaded,  and  several  important  acquisitions  made  in  Asia 
Minor.  But  besides  aggrandizing  his  empire,  the  caliph  neglected  no  means  of  consoli- 
dating it,  andpartly  for  this  reason  he  made  the  succesdon  hereditary,  and  caused  his 
son  IKZID  (680-^ to  be  recc«nized  as  his  heir.  The  reigns  of  Yezid  and  his  succes- 
sors,  Moawiyah  It.  (68^  and  MbbwAn  I.,  formerly  the  traitorous  secretary  of  the  caliph 
Otlunan  (688-85),  are  devoid  of  importance,  as  their  sway  extended  cm|y  over  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Abdouoclkk  (685-70S),  an  able  and  warlike  prince,  after  a  long  ana  varying 
struggle  of  aight  years,  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  undisputed  ruler  of  the  Moham- 
medan world  (69:2),  but  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  much  disturbed  by  rebellions  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  He  was  Uie  first  caliph  who  interested  himself  in  the  promotion  of 
liberal  knowledge,  by  causing  the  most  celebrated  ptoetical  and  other  worlts  of  the 
Persians  to  be  translated  into  Arabic;  and  under  his  reign  coined  money  was  first  hitro* 
duced.  It  was  to  this  prince  that  his  court-fool  related  the  celebrated  fabulous  conver- 
sation between  the  owl  of  Bassora  and  Uiat  of  MosuL  Four  of  his  sons,  Walid  I,  (706- 
1^  SuLDUiT  C716-17).  Tbzid  II.  (730-38),  and  HbshAm  (738-43),  successively  occupied 
the  throne,  and  a  fifth  son,  Moeslemah,  was,  from  his  great  military  abilities  and  zealous 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  brothers,  the  terror  of  all  their  enemies,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  Under  Walid,  the  Ommiade  caliphate  reached  the  summit  of  \\»  power  and 
grandeur;  northern  Africa  (709),  and  Spain  (712),  Turkistan  (707),  and  Galatia  (710) 
were  conquered;  while  toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  his  empire  was  extended  even  to 
the  Indus.  The  slender  structure  of  the  minaret  was  now  for  the  first  time  introduced 
into  mosque  architecture.  Omab  XL  (717-30),  who,  in  the  Justice  and  mildness  of  his 
government,  surpassed  the  whole  of  the  race  of  Ommeyah,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Suliman;  but  having  excited  discontent  among  his  relatives,  by  suppressing  the  formula 
of  malediction,  which  had  hitherto  been  regularly  pronounced  at  all  pubhc  ceremonies 
agidnst  Ali  and  his  descendants,  he  was  poisoned.  During  his  reign,  Mosslemab  bad 
completed  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  compelled  the  emperor  Leo  to  submit 
to  the  humiliation  of  walking  beside  his  horse  through  tlie  prindpal  streets  of  Conslanti 
nople  itself,  and  paying  a  large  ransom  (equivalent  to  about  £140,000)  for  his  capital 
Heshtei,  though  like  bis  immediate  predecessor,  fond  of  pleasure,  possessed  all  the 
Qualities  necessary  for  a  sovereign.  The  Greeks,  who  still  strove  for  the  possession  ct 
Asia  Minor,  were  repeatedly  debated:  the  fierce  Turks  of  northern  Persia  and  Turkistan, 
were  kept  in  stem  subjection;  and  the  civil  affaire  of  the  empire  carefully  snd  strictly 
administered.  The  death  of  Moeslemah,  the  champion  of  the  Ommiade  dynasty,  seems 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  insurrection ;  the  descendants  of  All  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  no  sooner  were  they  subdued  than  Ibraliim,  the  fourth  in  direct  descent  from 
Abbas  the  uncle  of  Mohammeu,  solemnly  invested  the  celebrated  Abu-Mosslem  (stated  to 
be  a  descendant  of  Eoderz,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Firduu's  admired 
work  the  8haA-nanuh)  with  the  arduous  duty  of  enforcing  his  long-a^tated  claims  to 


checked  Charles  Martel,  who  infiictea  upon  the  Arabs  a  severe  defeat  at  Tours  (783), 
and  almost  annihilated  their  army  at  Narbonne  (786).  The  reigns  of  Walid  II.  (743-48X 
Yezid  HI.  (743-44),  and  Ibrahiu  (744),  though  of  ephemeral  wiraUon,  were  long  enough 
to  produce  a  complete  disorganization  of  the  empire;  and  though  Merwan  II.  (744-60), 
the  next  and  last  caliph  of  ube  house  of  Ommeyah,  was  both  an  able  and  politic  ruler,  and 
a  skillful  warrior,  Uiedeclining  fortune  of  his  family  was  laeyond  remedy.  Abu-Mosslem, 
who  had  published  the  claims  of  the  Abbasides  amidst  the  ruins  of  Mem  in  747,  took 
the  field  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  zealous  band,  and  carried  the  black  flag  of  the  Abba- 
aides  from  victory  to  victory,  till  before  the  close  of  the  foUowing  year  the  whole  of 
Eurasian  acknowledgsd  his  authority.   Irak  vnu  sabdued  In  748;  and  though  Ibrahim 
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the  Abbaside  clafmaDt  was  seized  by  Merwftn,  and  executed  in  the  same  year,  his  brother 
Abul-Abbas  succeeded  to  his  clums,  and  the  unfortunate  caliph,  defeated  in  two  engage 
meats,  fled  to  Egypt  (790),  whither  he  was  pursued  and  slain.  Abdallah,  the  uiide  ol 
the  successful  claimant,  treacherously  Invited  the  rem^oiog  members  of  the  house  of 
Ommeyah  to  a  conference,  and  ordered  a  general  maraacre  of  them.  Two  only  escaped: 
the  one  to  the  s.e.  of  Arabia,  where  be  was  recognissed  as  caliph,  and  his  descendants 
reigned  till  the  16th  c. ;  the  other,  Abderrahman,  to  Spain,  where  be  founded  the  calipbato 
of  Cordova. 

Ohhiadbb  of  Spain.— Abderrahman  I.  (781-787),  on  accepting  the  Spanish  throne, 
which  was  oflei«d  him  by  the  Arab  chiefs,  assumed  the  title  of  CaaphaidEmir-al^umenint 
and  in  spite  of  numerous  revolts,  strengthened  and  extended  hi»  power  in  Spain,  till, 
with  the  exception  of  Asturias  and  the  country  a.  of  the  Etnt>,  liis  authority  was  everr- 
where  acknowledged.  His  defeat  of  Charlemagne  at  Roncesvalles  (q.v.)  is  too  widely 
known  to  require  further  notice.  He  divided  bis  kingdom  into  six  provinces,  whose 
rulers,  with  the  lealit  of  the  twelve  principal  towns,  formed  a  sort  of  national  diet.  His 
successors,  Hesham  I.  (787-98)  and  Ai^Hakex  L  (796-831),  were  much  troubled  witli 
internal  revolts,  under  cover  of  which  the  Christians  in  the  n.e.  established  the  state 
known  as  the  "Spanish  March."  Abderrahuak  II.  (621-62)  re-established  internal 
quiet,  and  occupied  his  subjects  with  incessant  wars  a^nst  Uie  Christians.  These 
conflicts  developed  among  the  Arabs  that  cbiv^rous  heroism  which  is  found  nowliere 
else  in  the  Mohammedan  world.  Abderrahman,  himself  a  man  of  learning,  greatly 
encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  diffused  information  among  his  people;  he  also 
attempted,  by  regulating  the  laws  of  succession  to  property,  to  constitute  bis  kingdom 
on  a  basis  analogous  to  that  of  other  European  nations.  During  his  reign  Hohammedaa 
Spain  was  tbe  best  governed  country  in  Europe.  His  successors,  Uohamhbd  I. 
80),  MoHDHAB  (880-83),  and  Abdallae  (883-912).  followed  In  his  footsteps.  Asoeb- 
XAHHAJff  111.  (1913-61),  after  suppressing  some  daiigeroua  revolts  which  had  sathered 
head  during  bis  minority,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Fez  from  theEdrisites,  andbrought 
a  long  and  exhausting  war  with  tbe  powers  of  Asturiaaand  Leon  lo  a  victorious  concIusiOD. 
This  period  is  Justly  termed  tbe  golden  age  of  tbe  Arab  domination  in  Spain,  for  at  no 
period  was  their  power  so  consolidated,  and  their  prosperity  so  flourishing.  Abder- 
rahman, like  his  predecessors,  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean 
abUity.  He  founded  schools  which  far  surpassed  those  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  His 
son,  Ai>HAKEH  II.  (961-76),  was  in  every  way  worthy  to  be  his  successor,  but  bis 

Eremature  death  was  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  OmmiadeB  in  Spain.  Hkshak 
[.  ^76-about  1018),  a  child  of  eight  years,  now  occupied  tiie  thnme ;  but  fortunately 
his  mother,  Sobeiha,  possessed  xhe  abiUties  necessary  for  such  an  emergency,  and 
appointed  as  her  son's  vizier  Mohammed  ben  Abdallah,  suroamed  Al-Mansor,  who  had 
originally  been  a  peasant.  This  remarkable  man  gained  the  affections  of  all  ranks  b^ 
his  pleasing  manners  and  great  abilities  ;  his  administration  was  equally  just  and  judi- 
cious, and  his  encouragement  of  literature,  science,  and  art  alike  liberal  ami  discriminat- 
ing. But  it  Is  as  a  warrior  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered  ;  he  had  vowed  eternal  enmity 
to  the  Christians,'  and  in  all  his  numerous  expeditions  fortune  seemed  chained  to  tus 
standard.  Tbe  lost  provinces  were  recovered ;  (Castile,  Leon,  and  Barcelona  were  con- 
quered ;  and  Navarre  was  on  the  point  of  sharing  the  same  fate,  when  a  rebellion  in  Fez 
compelled  him  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  force  l^r  service  in  Africa,  and  the  combined 
armies  of  tbe  four  Christian  monarchies,  seizing  this  opportunity,  inflicted  upon  the 
Arabs  a  sanguinary  defeat  in  1001.  Mohammed's  spirit  was  completely  broken  by  this 
blow,  and  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  With  him  the  star  of  the  house  of  Ommeyah 
set  for  ever.  The  rest  of  Hesliam's  reign  was  a  scone  of  disorder  and  civil  war.  Pre* 
tenders  to  the  caliphate  arose,  while  the  ' '  walls  "  of  the  various  provinces  set  up  aa  Inde* 
pendent  rulers,  and  the  Invulons  of  the  Christians  added  to  the  confudon.  Hesham 
anally  resicrned  tbe  throne  about  1018;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  reign  of 
Hesham  IIL  (1027-31),  from  this  time  the  family  of  Ommeyah,  which  had  for  more 
than  two  centuries  so  happily  and  brilliantly  governed  tbe  greater  part  of  Spain,  dieap- 
peare  from  history.  One  remarkable  feature  of  their  rule  deserves  mention,  as  it  con- 
trasts them  so  favorably  with  tbe  contemporary  and  subsequent  rulers  of  Spain,  erea  to 
the  present  time,  and  that  Is  their  universal  toleraUon  In  religious  matters 

OmnBITB  (Lat  omivCbut,  "for  all,"),  familiarly  contracted  Into  "bus."  Is  the  largeit 
kind  ot  pablic  street  conveyance,  and  is  appointed  to  travel  between  two  flxed  statioiia, 
starting  at  certain  flxed  hours,  and  taking  up  or  setting  down  passengers  at  any  point  on 
its  route.  Vehicles  of  this  sort  were  first  started  in  Paris  in  1663,  woen  it  was  decreed, 
by  a  royal  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  a  line  of  earom»  d  cinq  aima  ("twopence-halfpenny 
omnibuses"),  each  containing  eight  places,  should  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jnfiim,  or  those  who,  requiring  speedy  conveyance  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another; 
were  unable  to  afford  a  hired  carriage  for  themselves;  these  "  carosBea"  woe  bound  to 
run  at  flxed  hours  from  one  station  to  another,  whether  full  or  empty.  The  puUio 
inauguration  of  the  new  conveyances  took  place  March  18il662,  and  was  the  oc^asiM 
toe  a  grand  ffite;  and  the  novelty  took  so  well  with  tbe  Parisians,  that  the  omnitnisei 
were  for  some  time  monopolized  by  the  wealthier  classes.  However,  when  the  rase  for 
them  died  aWay,  It  was  found  that  those  for  whose  special  bmiefit  th^  were  innmited 
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aude  no  DBe  of  them,  and  they,  in  consequence,  gradually  disappeared.  The  omnibus 
was  not  revived  in  Paris  till  ltfi}7,  when  it  was  started  m  its  present  form,  canring  from 
IS  to  18  passengers  inside,  with  only  the  driver  shove  s^  the  conductor  bwind;  and 
OD  July  4,  1829,  tliey  were  introduced  into  London  hy  a  Mr.  Shillibeer.  Shillibeer's 
QOnveyaDces,  which  for  some  time  afterwards  were  known  as  ahiUibeert,  were  of  larger 
size  than  the  French  ones,  carrying  2/i  passengers  inside,  and  were  drawn  by  three  horses 
abreast.  The  omnibus  was  introduced  into  Amsterdam  in  1889,  and  dnoe  that  time  its 
use  has  been  extended  to  all  large  cities  and  towns  in  the  civilized  world.  The  seats  at 
the  omnibus  are  genetally  placed  lengthwise,  and  the  door  behind. 

OUUm  BILL,  OB  CuuBK  (Lat,  Dative  plural  fonn  of  omnit,  "  for  all")  is  an  act 
of  legislation  whoso  measures  are  not  limited.  A  well-known  "  Omnibus  Bill"  is  that 
passed  by  Congress  in  1860,  which  provided  for  "  ttia  adndssion  of  California  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  with  its  antinsiavery  constitution,  for  the  admission  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  as  Territories,  with  no  mention  of  slavery,  for  the  abolition  of  tlie  slave-trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves."  See  Cohpbomibe  hras- 
URB8.  A  more  recent  Instance  may  be  dted  In  the  Springs  "  Omnibus  BUI,"  paraed 
bj  Congress,  Feb.  22, 1880,  providing  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  as  States,  of 
Washington,  Montana,  and  the  Dakotas.  A  famous  "  Omnibus  Claose"  is  that  which  was 
appended  to  the  divorce  law  of  Connecticut  a  few  years  since,  so  comprehensive  in  its 
scope  as  to  Include  nearly  every  reason  that  might  be  advanced  as  liable  to  render  the 
marriage  relation  an  unhappy  one.  This  was  afterwards  repealed,  but  not  before  it  had 
given  nse  to  the  popular  plea  of  "incompatibility  of  temper'— since  then  so  frequently 
adduced  as  sufficient  reason  for  divorce. 

OmHALUB  (Greek,  "  navel")  Is  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Qre^  to  the  city  of 
Delphi  (q.v.),  which  was  considered  the  exact  centre  of  the  world.  Here  stood  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  within  whose  walhi  was  planted  the  omphaiat,  or  navel  stone,  which 
was  Bupposed  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Mythology  relates  that  two  eajjes  sent  by 
the  hand  of  Zeus  from  opposite  directlonB  met  at  this  point,  wldch  augury  foniiahied  the 
foundation  for  this  belief. 

OMSK,  a  t.  of  the  Russian  province  of  Central  Asia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
Akmollfnak,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cm— a  river  upwards  of  200  m,  in  length — 
with  the  Irtish;  1624  m.  by  rail  from  Moscow.  Lat.  54°  59'  n.,  long.  78"  80'  e.  It 
was  built  in  1716,  as  a  defence  against  the  Khirghlz;  but  is  now  of  no  Importance  as  a 
fortress.  It  is  the  center  of  government  for  the  Steppes,  the  center  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Siberian  Cossacks,  the  seat  of  the  Siberian  corps  of  cadets.  It  is  also  the  seat  of 
the  West  Siberian  Qeographlcal  Society.  Hitherto  its  commerce  has  been  limited  to  a 
trade  with  the  Khirghiz,  who  drive  up  their  cattle  to  this  place.  It  has  an  advantageous 
position  on  the  great  post-road  and  commercial  line  of  traffic  from  Europe  across  the 
whole  of  Siberia  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  is  connected  by  steamers  with  Tobolsk 
and  SemiiMdatinsk.   Pop.  '90,  88,000. 

OKUL,  Sabno  migratoriat,  a  fldi  of  the  salmon  and  trout  tribe,  abonnding  hi  lake 
Baikal  uid  other  waten  of  the  e.  of  Siberia,  from  which  great  qtumtiUes  are  sent  salted 
to  all  the  vestem  parts  of  that  country.  In  aise  it  is  rarely  more  tliaa  16  or  16  hk 
long.  Its  flesh  la  very  white  and  tender. 

OV.  See  HauQFOUS. 

O'HACnB.  See  Abb. 

OHAeSE,   See  Balista. 

OITA6BA0SX,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  herbs  oonstltntlng  the  evening  primrose 
fkmlly,  principally  found  in  America,  but  also  inliabiting  temperate  latitudes  in  the 
eastern  continent.  There  are  several  genera,  the  principal  of  wlilch  are  eii-caa,  emiobium, 
omoAWa,  and  Ludwigia.  Circeea,  or  enchanters  nightshade,  named  from  Circe  the 
enchantraes,  is  a  low  perennial  growing  in  cool  or  damp  woods  ;  calyx  tul)e  slightly  pro- 
longed, deciduous ;  lobes  2,  re&xed  ;  petals  2,  inversely  heart-aliapcd  ;  stamens  2  ;  pod 
does  not  split  open.  Two  species  from  Europe  are  O.  LuieUana,  and  G.  alpina,  S&ilo- 
bium  or  willow  h»b,  has  several  species  in  this  country,  most  of  them  brought  from 
Europe.  The  great  willow  herb.  B.  aagtu^iifoUum,  has  a  simple,  tail  stem  from  4  to  7  ft. 
high,  with  lanwwlartft  leaves,  and  grows  on  low  fpnunds,  in  newly  cleared  lands;  flow- 
ers pink<pnridflh  very  showv.  E.  Mpinum  is  found  on  the  summits  of  the  White  moun- 
tains, and  also  the  Adirondadu.  It  is  only  from  2  to  6  in.  high,  nearly  smooth;  stem 
simple;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  on  short  leaf  stalks;  flowers  few  or  solitary,  droop- 
ing in  the  bud;  petals  purple;  pods  long,  smooth.  K  moUe  Q'orrey),  native  in  1x>ga 
from  Rhode  Ishmd  to  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  northward.  It  grows  from  one  to  one 
foot  and  a  half  hi«^;  soft-dowOT  all  over;  erect,  branching  toward  the  top;  leaves 
crowded;  linear-ob&ng  or  lanceolate;  petals  rose  color,  small.  (Enothera,  or  tne  evea- 
Ing  primrose,  Is  tiie  principal  genus.  OS.  Inenma,  or  the  common  evening  primrose^ 
has  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  acute,  obscurelv  notched;  flowers  in  a  terminal  spike;  calyx 
much  prolonged;  petals  Inversely  cordate,  light  yellow  color;  pods  oblong;  several  vari- 
eties, as  mwSutOk  granO^lpra,  pant^fiora,  crueiata,  and  oaketiana.  The  other  qiwdee  of 
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cenothera  are  rhombipeteia  (having  rhoinhic  petals),  tinwUa,  fflauea,  frucUosa  (sunilropsX 
ripaHa,  Unearit,  ehiTftaTitha,  serrajiito.  andtmnwla.  This  latter  grows  southward  alMijl 
the  AUeehanies,  flowering  in  June.  The  €S.  $erruiata  is  found  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  in  Wiscontdd  and  w^tward.  In  the  genus  Ludv>igia,  or  false  loosestripe,  the  calyx 
tube  is  not  at  all  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary;  petals  4,  small  or  wanting;  stameas  4; 

Eod  short,  many  seeded;  seeds  minute  and  naked.  Named  in  honor  of  Christian  Q. 
ludwig.  professor  of  botany  at  Leipsic,  contemporary  with  Llnmeus.  Tbe  seed-box 
and  water  purslane  are  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  the  former  growing  in  swam  pa 
along  the  coast,  the  latter  in  swamps  or  ditches,  and  very  common. 

ONAT'AS,  a  Greek  sculptor  and  painter,  whose  skill  Is  praised  by  Fausanias  the 
author,  was  the  son  of  Mtcon,  hiniself  an  artist,  was  bom  at  M^w.,  and  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  tbe  fourth  century  before  Clirist.  A  picture  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Argives  agaiiwt  Thebes  and  statues  of  Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Apollo,  were  among 
his  most  Important  works. 

OVCIBIADS,  a  family  of  gasteropod  mollusks,  belonging  to  the  section  jdvmotUfera, 
(Uv^on  inoperculata.  The  animal  u  alug-like  and  without  a  shell  Tbe  body  resem 
lilestliatof  the  garden  slug,  but  has  a  shield- like  leathery  covering  to  the  back;  head 
continuous  witii  the  body,  and  the  eyes  at  the  end  of  non-retractile  cylindrical  pedicels 
which  spring  from  near  tne  antero-lateral  margins.  There  are  no  tentacles,  and  the  lingual 
ribbon  is  broad,  with  nearly  uniform  teeth  i  n  numerous,  straight,  transverse  rows.  lAere 
are  several  genera,  the  species  living  in  damp  places  near  cither  fresh  or  salt  water,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  live  on  vegetable  food.  They  are  tropical,  or  inhabit  warm  climates, 
irita  the  exception  of  one  speaes,  penmia  eetiioa,  which  is  Britisli. 

OHOXXK,  .ToHANN  Gebhard,  b.  at  Varel,  Oldenburg,  Qermany,  about  the  year  1800. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  domestic  servant ;  afterward  llTed  tn  Englaina,  where  he  married. 
At  Hamburg  he  Joined  an  English  Independent  church,  opened  a  book-store,  and  acted 
as  agent  of  the  Lower  Saxony  tract  society  and  the  Edinbur^  Bible  aocietr.  In  1884 
he  organized  a  Baptist  church  with  6  others,  and  became  its  pastor.  In  188S  tkC 
American  Baptist  general  convention  appointed  him  their  missionary.  As  such  he  vis- 
ited nearly  all  Germany  and  Denmark.  He  was  imprisoned  several  times  in  Hamburg 
for  preaching  and  baptizing,  but  the  kindness  shown  by  his  family  and  congregation  to 
those  who  had  suffered  by  tbe  great  fire  In  1842  led  the  senate  to  grant  them  uncondi- 
tional liberty  of  worship.  After  that  time  Oncken  zealously  penormed  his  miauon 
work,  preaching,  baptizing,  distributing  tiie  Scriptures,  writing,  and  publishing  relig- 
ious books  and  tracts,  establishing  churches  in  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
some  of  the  states  of  Germany,  editing,  with  the  aid  of  his  daughter,  a  religious  period- 
ical in  English,  and  another  in  German.  In  1653  he  visited  the  United  States  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  erection,  of  chapels.  The  number  of  churches  which  he  established  in  80 
years  was  76,  with  11,289  church  members.   He  d.  1884. 

0H00CABFV8,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  anaeardiaeaB.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  trees  of  the  Fiji  islands  is  O.  atra,  or  0.  viUeneu,  a  tree  about  60  ft.  high,  with 
large  oblong  leaves  and  a  corky  fruit,  somewhat  res^bling  the  seed  of  a  walnut ;  the 
■ap  of  whicli,  if  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin,  produces  a  pain  like  that  caused  by 
red-hot  iron.  The  wood  is  often  called  itch-wood,  because  of  the  effect  produced  on  pei^ 
sons  who  ignorantly  or  incautiously  bark  it  whilst  the  sap  is  fresh,  even  the  exhalations 
causing  an  intolerable  itching  and  innumerable  pustules,  with  excessive  irritation  for 
severaidays,  whilst  the  effects  continue  to  be  unpleasantly  felt  even  for  months. 

OKDEBDONZ,  BBNJAJfm  Thkdwell,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1791-1861 ;  b.  New  York ;  grad* 
uated  at  Columbia  college,  1809 ;  ordained  a  presbyterin  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
1818 ;  was  a  professor  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  1826-85  ;  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  New  York,  1880-46,  when,  having  been  tried  by  the  house  of  bishops  on  charges 
preferred  against  him,  he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  official  functions. 

OHDKBDOITK,  Heitbt  Ubtick,  ij*.d.,  1789-1868;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at 
Columbia  cotl^  1805 ;  studied  medicine  in  London,  and  took  the  dMree  of  h.  d  at  Edin. 
buigh  1810 ;  studied  theology  and  was  oidi^ned  deacon  in  the  notestant  Episcopal 
church  1815;  settled  at  Canandaimia,  N.  Y.,  1816-20;  rector  of  St.  Ann's  church,  Brook 
Ivn,  N.  Y.,  1820-27;  assistant  bishop,  and,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  White,  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Pennsylvania  1897-44,  when,  having  been  tried  by  the  house  of  bishopa,  on 
charges  preferred  against  him,  was  suspended;  was  restored  180^  but  did  not 
the  active  exercise  of  his  office. 

O'SXALL,  John  Bblton,  ll.d.,  1793-1863 ;  b.  S,  C,  a  graduate  of  the  universitv 
of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia,  class  of  1312,  and  was  a  tea(£er  in  the  Newbeiw  acad- 
emy. He  studied  law,  but  left  his  reading  to  carry  a  mni^et  In  tiw  war  with  En^aw! 
that  occurred  In  that  year,  returning  in  due  time  to  the  more  limited  field  of  litigraon, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  inaugurating  a  successful  practice.  He  represented  his 
district  in  the  legislature  of  his  uative  state  in  four  sessions,  1816,  '88,  *24,  and  '26;  was 
elected  speaker  in  '24  and  a^in  in  '26.  He  rose  rapidly  to  distinction  as  a  jurist.  Io 
1836  he  waa  appointed  associate  judge;  in  1680  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals;  in  1860 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  errors  and  the  court  of  law  appeals,  and  fllled  the  office 
m  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  South  Carolina.  In  1882  he  gave  up  the  use  of 
BtimulantB,  and  in  1841  was  elected  president  of  the  state  temperance  society.   He  was 
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an  aetlre  pbllanthropist,  and  In  1852  was  elected  to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  order  of 
•oni  of  temperance  of  North  America.  Be  wrote  A  Diqtit  of  the  Negro  Law  of  South 
Caroliita,  Aimah  of  Newberry,  S.  C,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  BenA  and  Bar  of 
South  Carolina,  and  contrlbnted  remiiiiBcencea  of  the  revolution  to  the  SotUhem  Literary 
Meatenger. 

OHB'GA,  a  district  t.  and  seaport  In  the  n.  of  Bussia,  in  the  government  of  Aixihangel, 
and  154  m.  w.  of  the  dtj  of  that  name.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  on  the 
shore  of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name;  the  latter  a  branch  of  the  White  sea.  Lat.  03°  64'  n.* 
long.  88°  7  e.  Fop.  27iS0,  em^oyed  in  connection  with  the  saw-mUls  of  the  "  Onega 
Trading  Wood  Company."   Ships  can  come  only  within  B  m.  below  the  town. 

OnOA,  Laeb,  an  extensive  lake  in  the  n.  <tf  AubsU,  government  of  Olonets,  and, 
after  Ladoga,  the  largest  lake  in  Europe;  is  CO  m.  in  avei«ge  breadth*  and  146  m.  In 
Imgth.  Area,  8,763  sq.  miles.  Namerous  islands  dot  its  surface.  The  most  important 
of  tnem  are  Klimezki,  containing  over  thirty  villages,  the  Olenji  groan,  Sumarl,  Ktsh, 
Kirk,  Sjen(^b8kij,  etc  It  is  fed  by  numerous  rivers,  and  receives  through  the  river 
Vodla  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  Its  only  outlet  is  the  river  Swir,  which 
flows  B.w.  into  lake  Ladoga.  By  means  of  the  Mariinsky  system  of  communication, 
lake  Onega  communicates  with  tiie  Volga,  and  thence  with  the  Caspian  sea  on  the  s., 
and  with  the  Dwina,  and  thence  with  the  White  sea  on  the  north.  The  depth  ranges 
from  550  to  700  ft.  The  navigation  of  the  lake  is  dangerous,  and  commerce  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Onega  canal,  which  extends  from  the  town  of  Vytegra  on  the  river  <n 
that  name  to  the  river  Swir.    Quarries  of  sandstone  areVound  on  the  b.w,  shore. 

On'OUA,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Porto  Staurizio,  on  the  gulf  of  Genoa, 
40  m.  e.n.e.  from  Nice,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Impero,  a  small  river  which  rushes  down 
from  the  Apennines,  and  which  Is  crossed  at  Oneglia  by  two  iron  bridges.  The  hariKur 
has  an  area  of  26  acres.  Hie  city  contsdns  a  prison,  a  gymnasium,  a  theater,  and  several 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  wine,  oil  and  fruits. 
Andrea  Dorla,  the  great  Genoese  admiral,  was  bom  here.   Fop.  7,400. 

OHHOA,  a  CO.  in  B.e.  Idaho,  touching  Snake  river  on  the  northwest  and  Utah  on  the 
south,  drained  by  Bear  and  Malade  rivers,  2700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  6810.  The  snrboe  la 
xnouDtainous,  but  the  river  valleys  are  fertile.   Co.  seat,  Malad  City. 

OHKTSA  a  <».  in  central  New  York,  having  Oneida  lake  and  Oneida  creek  for  a 

g>rtton  of  its  w.  boundary,  and  West  Canada  creek  on  the  e.  drained  by  the  Hohawk, 
lack,  Oriikany,  and  Fish  rivers;  1196  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  122,922,  chie^  of  American 
birth,  with  colored.  It  contains  tlie  head-waters  of  the  Chenango  and  Unadllla  rivers, 
and  Trenton  falls  of  West  Canada  creek,  having  6  cascades  and  a  total  descent  of  400 
ft.  in  a  course  of  2  miles.  Kear  the  falls  are  quarries  of  Trenton  limestone;  other  mln- 
eral  products  are  iron  ore,  gypsum,  peat,  and  marl.  Its  soil  Is  exceptionally  fertile, 
especially  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  extending  across  the  county  from  e.  to  w.,  and  spread- 
ing  out  into  broad  green  fields  diversified  by  pasture  lands  of  superior  elevations,  cele- 
brated for  its  wild  and  rough  but  charming  scenery.  N.  and  s.  of  tills  valley  the  surface 
is  falHy.  It  is  Intersected  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  and  several 
other  railroads.  Its  agricultural  products  are  grain,  live  stock  in  great  numbers,  dairy 
products,  maple  sugar,  bops,  and  potatoes.  The  leading  Industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  wooden-mre,  time,  cement,  cotfam  and  woolen  goods,  metallic  wares,  boots 
and  shoes,  hosiery,  iron  castings,  etc.   Co.  seat,  Utlca. 

OttSXDA,  a  CO.  In  northern  Wisconsin,  formed  in  1885;  dn^ned  by  the  WlsconBln  and 
Tomahawk  rivers,  2036  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  6610.   Co  seat,  Bhlnelander. 

OHSIIIA,  a  village  in  Madison  eo.,  HT.  Y. ;  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Htldson 
Biver,  the  New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western,  and  the  West  Shore  railroads;  near 
Oneida  lake,  and  26  miles  e.  of  Syracuse.  It  contains  a  high  school  with  college  pre* 
paratory  course,  several  district  schools,  electric  light  plant,  waterworks  on  the  gravity 
system  owned  by  the  village,  street  railroad  system,  national  and  state  banks,  Iron 
works,  and  manufactories  of  caskets,  flour,  wagons,  furniture,  and  sash  and  blinds. 
Among  the  places  of  historical  interest  Is  the  home  of  the  famous  tribe  of  Indians  after 
whom  the  village  was  named.    Pop.  '90,  6,083. 

OKXIDA  COMKUBITX  (see  PsBFBCTiONiais),  after  continuing  80  years  unmo- 
lested in  the  practice  of  what  they  called  "coraplux  marriage,"  every  man  being  consid* 
ocd  as  married  to  every  woman  and  every  woman  to  every  man,  found  themsdves  sur- 
rounded with  a  state  of  public  opinion  that  led  to  a  resolute  effort  to  break  up  thia 


denominations  and  from  the  principal  cities  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  held  at 


to  collect  evidence  bearing  on  the  actual  practices  of  the  community.  Beiore  their 
report  was  published  the  enect  of  the  agitation  of  the  subject  was  manifested  in  a  propo- 
sition made  by  the  leader  of  the  community  to  its  managers  to  abandon  the  distinctive 
feature  of  their  association;  not  because  they  were  convinced  of  its  immorally,  but  in 
deference  to  the  public  sentiment  that  was  evidently  rising  agaiest  it.  This  proposlUon 
having  been  accepted  by  the  managers,  an  announcement  was  afterward  puuk^  nude 
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tiiat  the  Oneida  tonununit^  had  abandoned  what  tbey  had  caUed  "complex  marriage.* 
and  would  hereafter  be  divided  into  the  ivEularly  married  and  those  who  tvefer  to 
rem^  flingle.  And  this  waa  followed  in  dae  coune  bj  aiticlea  oH  aaBociaiiMi  being 
filed,  according  to  taw  under  the  name  of  the  Ondda  conmunity  "Umibd/'  which  waa 
to  be  the  same  as  the  old  association  of  the  same  name,  except  that  the  marital  retations 
of  its  memben  were  chaoged. 

OmUA  un,  In  central  N.  T.,  20  m.  long  by  <l  m.  wide,  and  13  ra.  da  of  BytuBuae. 
occupying  portions  of  Oneida,  Ifadlson,  Oswego,  and  Onfmdogn  conntiea.  It  is  880  ft. 
above  the  level  of  tbo  sea,  abonnds  In  fish  of  czceUent  qnaUty,  and  emptiea  into  the 
Oneida  river. 

OmDAS,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  whose  name  signlfles  "tribe  of  the  granite 
rock,"  Originally  l>elonrang  to  the  Hohawkii,  they  were  set  off  from  them  and  formed 
part  of  the  Iroquois  cooperation  of  Six  Nations.  Their  possesions  included  the  sec- 
tion of  country  between  Deep  Spring  near  Syracuse,  Onondaga  co.,  K.  T.,  and  a  pcHOt 
direcllv  e.  in  the  vicinity  of  Ltica,  Oneida  co.,  and  embisclDg  the  lake  which  takes  its 
name  from  them.  Tlieir  Mem,  or  flymtx>l,  was  a  Btone  in  a  forked  sticlc  Ttie  tribe  was 
divided  into  8  clans,  the  wolf,  bear,  and  turtle,  and  0  sachemahipe.  In  the  earliest 
years  of  the  settlement  of  Canada  they  sustained  hostile  relations  with  the  French,  and 
the  Hurons,  and  Hontagnas,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Canadian  settlers— only  occasion- 
ally relaxing  their  enmity  sufficiently  to  permit  the  visits  of  misaonaries;  and  although 
their  fellow  members  of  the  confederation,  the  Onondacas,  made  peace  with  the  French 
in  1665,  they  kept  up  the  war  until  1666;  the  French  making  two  raids  into  their  country. 
At  the  time  of  the  treaty  tbey  were  reduced  to  150  warriors,  who  joined  in  the  general 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  French,  Sept.  8,  1700,  being  governed  thOTeafter  in  their  move- 
ments by  the  English,  ontQ  the  revolution,  when  th^  with  the  Toacaroras  were  faithful 
to  the  colonists.  This  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Samuel  Eirkland.  a  CongregaUooal 
minister,  appointed  missionary  in  1766  by  a  missionaiy  board  in  Connecticut,  who  settled 
in  the  midjit  of  the  tribe  and  was  with  them  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  left  them  at 
that  time  to  fill  a  chaplaincy  in  the  army,  but  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  them 
throughout  the  war,  and  accompanied  some  of  their  warriors  in  1791  to  tlie  meeting  of 
congress  in  Philadelphia.  By  their  fldetity  to  the  colonists  tbey  incurred  the  enmi^  of 
otlier  tribes,  who,  lea  by  Joseph  Brant  or  Thayendsnega,  afamous  chief  of  the  Mohawks 
and  leader  of  the  Iroquois,  drove  them  from  Uieir  homes  and  burned  tlieir  church  and 
houses;  in  this  aided  and  abetted  by  the  British  and  th^radherenta  At  the  close  of  the 
war  thev  with  the  Tuscaroras  were  the  only  members  of  their  confederation  who 
rem^nea  in  the  United  States,  the  remainder  settling  on  Qrand  river  in  Canada.  By 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwlx,  Oct.  23, 1784,  they  were  continued  in  their  title  to  their  lands, 
and  in  1785  and  1788  the  state  of  New  York  purchased  their  lands,  with  the  exception 
of  a  reservation  for  each,  which  was  never  to  be  sold,  and  leased  only  in  part.  The 
Brotherton  and  Stockbridge  Indians  retained  their  lands  which  they  had  received  from 
them  and  now  live  on  the  aime  reservation.  In  1840,  430  emigrated  to  Canada.  Thoeo 
who  settled  at  Green  bay,  Wisconsin,  purchased  the  lands,  and  have  erected  churched, 
and  availed  themselves  of  edncational  privilfy^  advancing  as  fast  as  possible  in  agricuU 
ture  and  mechanical  arts.  There  are  65,540  acres  of  land  In  this  reservation,  the  inhal>- 
itantB  numbering  1,500  in  '6o.  They  are  mostly  Episcopalians,  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  having  been  translated  into  their  language.  There  were  in  1873.  633  on  the 
Tliames,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  172  !d  New  York  in  '80,  near  Oneida  castle, 
6.  of  Utica,  tiaviug  1  church.  The  number  in  the  year  indicated  belonging  to  the  tribe  is 
laiger  tlian  at  any  time  since  the  advent  of  white  population  into  toeir  domain,  and 
double  their  number  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Several  works  have  iKen  written  on  tttii 
tribe  and  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  beginning  with  Colden's  Sutarjf  efthe  NaSoitM, 
17S7. 

OmilX,  Eliza  (Lady  Becher) ;  1791-1872 ;  b.  Ireland.    Her  father  was  manager 

of  a  strolling  company,  and  at  a  very  early  age  she  became  familiar  with  the  stage. 
Her  fame  gradually  extended,  until  she  secured  an  engagement  in  Dublin,  and  even- 
tually in  London,  where  she  first  appeai-ed  as  "  Juliet,"  in  1814.  Her  success  was 
Immediate.  But  at  the  height  of  her  popularity  «lie  retired,  on  her  marriage,  1819,  to 
William  Wrixon  Becher,  M.P.,  for  Mallow,  who  was  knighted.  1831,  and  who  died, 
1850.  Miss  O.  is  currently  believetl  to  have  been  the  original  of  Thackeray's  cfaanicter 
of  "  The  Fotljeringay"  iu'B  ndennii; 

OVIOir  (Fr.  oignon,  from  Lat.  vnfi?,  a  pearl,  but  tound  in  Columella,  signifying  a 
kind  of  onion),  the  name  given  to  a  few  species  of  the  genus  aUium  (q.v.),  and  pariicu- 
larly  to  A.  eepa  (Lat.  cfpa),  a  biennial  bulbous  rooted  plant,  with  a  swellmg  stem,  l«ify  at 
the  base,  tapering  flstulnr  leaveh,  a  retlexed  spathe,  a  large  globose  umbel,  usually  ntA 
buIbiferoUB,  the  lobes  of  the  perianth  obtuse  and  hooded,  not  half  as  long  as  the  stamens. 
TTie  bulb  is  simple — not  composed  of  cloves  like  that  of  garlic;  ana  in  title  common 
variety  is  solitary,  showing  little  tendency  *o  produce  lateral  bulbs.  The  native 
country  of  the  onion  is  not  cert^nly  known,  some  supposing  it  to  be  India  and 
some  Egypt,  in  both  of  which  it  has  been  cultivated  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  part  chiefly  used  is  the  bulb,  but  the  young  haves  are  also  used  and  young 
•cedlings  drawn  from  onion  beds  are  a  very  common  ingredient  in  soups  ana 
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Maew  in  the  banning  of  Bnmmer.  These  ue  known  In  Scotland  m  syboa  (evidently 
another  form  of  the  word  dM).  In  warmer  climates  the  onion  produces  a  larner  bnlb 
and  seneTBlly  of  more  delicate  ilaTor  than  in  Britain ;  and  Is  more  extensively  used  aa  an 
article  of  food,  being  with  ua  whether  fresh  or  oidded,  generallv  rather  a  condiment 
In  Spain  and  Portugal  a  raw  onion  is  often  eaten  uke  an  apple,  and  often  with  a  piece  of 
bread  forma  the  dinner  of  a  working-man.  The  onion  is,  however,  very  nutritious.  It 
cooUuns  a  la^  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  of  ttncrntalizable  aogar;  with  an 
acrid  volatile  aulphurous  oil,  resembling  oil  of  garlia  The  cm  of  the  onion  is  dissipated 
}]f  boiling  so  that  boiled  onions  arc  much  milder  than  raw  tmions.  In  Britain  onions 
are  sown  either  in  spring  or  in  August.  Great  fields  of  them  as  of  other  favorite  vege- 
tables are  cultivated  for  the  London  market;  and  large  quantities  of  onions  are  also 
imported  from  more  southern  regions.  The  Bermudas  are  celebrated  for  their  onions. 
The  onion  loves  a  rich  light  soil  and  a  dry  subsoiL  The  traasplanting  of  onions  is  often 
practiced,  especially  of  onions  sown  in  autcmn  which  are  transplanted  in  spring,  and 
when  these  are  placed  so  that  the  small  bulbs  are  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  sur- 
rounded with  decayed  manure,  very  large  bulbs  are  obtained.  The  frequent  stirring  of 
the  soil  is  of  great  advantage.  The  bulbs  are  taken  up  when  the  leaves  decay,  and  after 
being  dried  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  loft,  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time. — The 
FoTATO  Ohion,  also  called  the  Eotftiah  or  Gboukd  Osiok,  is  a  pereonial  variety 
wnich  produces  offset  bulbs  at  the  root  Eke  the  shallot;  but  tho  bulbs  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  shallot  and  have  leas  of  the  fiavor  of  garlic,  although  stronger  than 
those  of  the  donunon  onion.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain 
from  ^egpt  hjr  the  Britidi  army  In  1806,  but  emmeonsly,  as  it  was  cultivated  in  some 
parts  ofEnitam  long  before.  It  Is  in  vciy  general  cnltintion  among  the  peasantry  in 
some  parts  of  Scmand. — The  Peabl  Onion  is  a  similar  variety  with  much  smaller 
bulbs. — The  Tree  Onion  is  also  generally  regarded  as  a  variety  oi  the  common  onion. 
It  produces  bulbs  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  the  umbels  becoming  vivipairous. — Onions  are 
similar  to  garlic  (q.v.)  in  medicinal  properties  but  milder.  As  a  condiment  or  article  of 
food  they  agree  well  with  some  stomachs  and  stimulate  digestion,  but  are  intolerable  to 
others.  Bcnsted  onions  with  oil  make  a  useful  emollient  and  stimulating  poultice  foi 
suppurating  tumors.  The  use  of  onions  stimulates  the  secretingorgans.— The  CmoL  oi 
WsajBB.  Onion  (A.  fittuioitm),  a  native  of  Siberia,  cultlTated  in  Britain  but  more  gener- 
ally In  Oeimany,  has  a  perennial  flbrotis  root  witb  no  bulb,  very  fistulai  leaves  and  a 
S-comered  ovary.  It  is  useful  as  supplying  tender  green  leaves  for  culinary  use  in  the 
be^nning  of  spring,  like  the  chive,  and  somewhat  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  much 
larger  than  the  chive  but  its  use  is  similar. 

OnVCUB.  See  WoodiiOUBB.  ^ 
OM'mOS,  the  supposed  author  of  an  Aramaic  version  (Tarffum)  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  name  seems  a  corruption  from  that  of  Akilas,  one  of  the  Greek  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament  (see  AquiiiA,  Ponticus).  The  translation  said  to  bebyOnkelos  Is,  in  its 
present  shape  at  least,  probably  the  work  of  the  Babylonian  schools  of  the  Sd  and  4th  cen- 
turies A.D.  At  first  ondly  transmitted,  various  portions  of  it  began  to  be  collected  and 
written  down  in  the  2d  c. ,  and  were  finally  redacted  about  the  time  mentioned.  The  history 
of  tiie  origin  and  growth  of  Aramaic  versions  in  general  will  be  treated  under  Biblb  ; 
Taboum.  The  Idiom  of  Onkelos  closely  resembles  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  The 
translaUon  Itself  Is  executed  In  accordance  with  a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish 
exegesis,  and  keeps  closely  to  its  text  in  most  instances.  In  some  ca8es,lioweTer,  where 
the  meaning  is  not  clear  ft  expands  into  a  biief  explanation  or  paraphrase,  uniting  the 
latter  sometimes  witli  Haffgadistic  by-work,  chosen  with  tact  and  taste,  so  as  to  please 
the  people  and  not  to  o^nd  the  dignity  of  the  subject  Kot  unfrequently  it  aillen 
entirely  from  the  original,  as  far,  e.  g.,  as  anthropomorphisms  and  aothTopomuiies— any- 
thing, In  fact,  which  ml^t  seem  derogatory  to  the  Deity— are  concerned.   Further  may 


putly  in  a  linguistic,  paxtly  in  a  theological  direction;  but  little  has  been  done  for  its 
kudy  as  yet   Notwithstanding  the  numerous  MSS.  of  it  extant  in  almost  all  the  larger 
libraries  of  Europe,  and  in  spite  of  the  grossly  incorrect  state  of  our  current  printed 
aditions,  no  critical  edition  has  ever  been  attonpted. 
OHQBST'OHU.   See  Saintoin. 

QHOXAO'Simi^  a  celebrated  religious  [>oet  of  ancient  Greece,  lived  at  Ath^is  in  the 
time  of  the  Pddstratidn.   He  collected  and  expounded— according  to  Berodotue— the 

Srophedes  or  oracles  of  Museeus  (q.v.),  but  is  said  to  have  been  banished  from  the  city 
y  Hipparchus,  about  516  b.c.,  on  account  of  interpolating  somethingof  his  own  in  these 
oracles.  He  then,  we  are  told,  followed  the  Peisi^ratids  Into  Persia,  and  while  there 
was  employed  by  them  in  a  very  dishonorable  way.  They  ^t  him  to  repeat  to  Xerxes 
all  the  ancient  sayings  that  seemed  to  favor  his  meditated  invasion  of  Greece.  Some 
critics,  among  whom  is  Aristotle,  have  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Pausanias  that  Onoma- 
critus  is  the  author  of  most  of  the  so^alled  Orphic  hymns.  More  certain,  however,  is 
the  view  which  xepresents  him  as  the  inventor  ftf  the  great  Orphic  myth  of  Dkmynn 
Zagreue,  and  the  founder  of  Orphic  religioua  societies  and  theology.  Pauaaidas  states 
that  "  Onomacritns  establlabed  orgies  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  and  in  his  poems 
the  Titans  as  the  authors  of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus."  See  miller's  ^  _ 


OMmatopoU*  TStA 
OntHto.  <o4 

Orieeh.  LibmOur  hU  mtf  da»  ZtHmUgr  MtmnOtr't  (DrMlan,  1841);  Orote^  iBUwy  ^ 

Cfraeee,  etc 

OVOKATOPO'IA,  the  Latla  form  of  the  Greek  word  orwmatopo^,  means  literaUytbe 
making  or  invention  of  names,  and  is  used  in  philology  to  denote  the  formation  of  words 
In  imitation  oi  natural  sounds,  as  In  ouckoo,  Lat.  cumUus);  pee-wit,  Scan.  pM^wip,  Dutch, 
MnpA;  eoek;  dash,  rap,  tap,  gueuk,  rumHe,  uAwb,  Mang.  Such  words  are  som^met 
ciUod  on<Hnatop(irau;  more  imiperljtiieyareonomatoparaaii.  orfimnedtn^oiiamatopo^ 

la  a  more  extended  sense,  Uie  term  is  applied  to  the  liietorical  ainflce  by  which 
writers  (dilefly  poets)  seek,  throu^  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  to  make  the 
"sound,"  tiiroughout  whole  phrases  and  sentences,  "an  echo  to  the  sense,  "as  in  Homer's 
VBll-known  poluphMAoto  (AoIosim,  emressfve  of  the  bret^g  of  the  waves  iqnn  the 
■ea  shore;  or  wtuve  Tsnnyson  makes  tne  sea 

Boar  rook-til  varted  under  beUowlii^  aena. 

Hm  ooDanenoe  of  so  many  obriouely  onomatt^Meian  words  In  all  known  iBBRoagcs, 
■nniests  the  oraestion,  whether  the  same  principle  may  npt  have  been  concerned  la  pro- 
dodng  the  original  germs  or  roots  of  the  great  bulk  of  words.  There  la  little  hc^  that 
the  question  will  ever  be  conclusiTely  settled  either  way;  for  the  changes  of  time  have 
made  it,  in  most  cases  at  least,  imposdble  to  say  what  the  first  form  and  sigmflcation  of 
a  root  were;  but  the  balance  of  arguments  seems  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  answer. 
"  The  action  (tf  the  mind,"  as  it  has  been  expressed,  "  produced  language  by  a  spontaoe- 
•us  repercuBsioa  of  the  impresdoBs  received."  Now.  the  articulate  sound  first  affixed 
ia  this  way  to  an  object  or  an  action  as  its  sign  cannot  be  conceived  as  arbitrary;  nor  is 
tiiere  any  mysterious  and  inherent  correspondence  between  any  one  conception  of  tlie 
mind,  and  a  particular  articulate  sound.  The  sound  uttered  must  have  been  suggested 
^  something  connected  with  the  object  or  action  itself;  and  by  what  more  naturally 
than  by  the  inarticulate  sound  which  the  object  or  action  itself  emits 

The  chief  objection  to  this  theory  Is,  that  if  the  first  words  were  merely  reproductioiu 
ot  natural  soun^  the  same  natural  objects  would  have  had  the  same  names  all  Uie  w<Hid 
over.  To  which  it  is  answered,  that  the  mind  in  its  first  efTorts  at  naming  did  not  seek 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  sound,  but  a  suggestive  imitation ;  primitive  words  were  not 
echoes,  but  "artistic  representations.''  Now,  the  sounds  of  nature  are  not  simple,  but 
ctHnposite.  Like  other  concrete  phenomena,  they  present  a  varied  of  aspects;  and 
according  as  one  or  another  aspect  seemed  the  most  prominent  to  the  observer,  a  differ 
ent  Tocaisound  would  suggest  itself  as  the  appropriate  symbol.  Thus  when  Professor 
Hax  Mailer  argues  (8^ae6  of  Lai^uagg,  Load.  1861)  that  if  the  "  bow-wow**  theory,  as 
he  nicknames  il^  were  true,  men  would  have  everywhere  spoken  of  a  moo,  as  Is  done  in 
the  nursery,  and  not  of  a  cow;  it  seems  a  valid  answer  to  say,  that  the  Indian  gu,  the 
TeuL  kuh  (Eng.  eoto),  and  the  Grteco-Lat.  bou-,  are  really  as  suggestive  imitations  of  the 
animal's  actual  voice  as  moo.  To  take  a  more  strikiof^  instance:  few  words  differ  more 
In  sound  and  aspect  than  the  Eng.  thunder  (Ger.  dohner,  Lat.  tonUru,  Fr.  tonnhv)  does 
from  the  Mexican  name  for  the  same  thing,  UallatTutzel,  and  yet  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  more  suj^^tive  of  the  natural  sound. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  names  are  derived  from  roots  having  a 
general  predicative  power;  but  this  by  no  means  excludes  thepriocipl&of  onomat(9<]Ua. 
Thus,  to  take  one  (n  the  Instances  adduced  by  Professor  Mailer  hunself ,  that  of  rasm 
or  erow  (Bans,  kdrava,  Lat.  eorvui.  Qr.  kordiie);  this  is  derived  from  the  root  ru  or  kru, 
which  means  to  cry  or  call,  and  the  bird  was  called  a  kfirava.  or  crow,  not  in  Imitation 
of  his  voice,  but  because  he  was  "a  shouter,  a  caller,  a  crier.  The  name  might  have 
been  applied  to  many  birds,  but  it  became  the  traditional  and  recognized  name  of  tha 
crow.  But  how  came  the  articulation  ru  or  kru  to  be  chosen  to  convey  the  general 
meaning  of  crying  or  calling;  may  we  not  suppose  that  it  was  suggested  \^  the  voice  of 
birds  of  the  crow  kind,  whose  notes  are  most  markedly  cries  or  calls  to  thdr  fellows, 
as  distinguished  from  singing?  Once  adopted  in  this  particular  case.  It  would  naturally 
be  extended  to  any  kind  of  cry  or  call,  from  the  harshest  to  the  softest. 

OirOVDA'ftAt  a  CO.  in  cenlral  New  York,  separated  from  lake  Ontario  by  Oswego 
eo. .  and  bounded  also  on  the  n.e.  by  Oneida  lake  and  river,  and  on  the  s. w.  Skanea- 
teles  lake  ;  droned  by  Seneca  river  and  Chittenango  and  Onondaga  creeks ;  intersected 
by  the  Erie  canal,  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  and  minor  lines  centring  at  Syracuse 
(q.v.);  pop.  '90,  146,247,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  in  the  w.  and 
unduUting  or  hilly  in  the  east.  There  Is  excellent  farming  land,  produdng  all  the  cereals. 
"The  dairy  products  are  large  and  noted  for  their  excellence.  Salt,  gypsum,  and  limestone 
suitable  for  building  purposes  are  found.    Area,  8Z4  sq.  m.    Co.  seat,  Syracuse. 

OHOHOA'OA  LAKE,  [n  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  near  Syracuse,  is  6  m.  long,  about  a 
mile  wide,  and  Its  greatest  depth  is  65  feet.  Its  waters  are  saltish  and  stagnant,  and,  as 
there  are  extensive  uit  formations  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Uie  was  formed 
by  the  gradual  dissolving  of  the  salt  rock  and  the  consequent  falling  in  of  the  ceUing  of 
the  cave  thus  formed.    Seneca  river  is  the  outlet, 

OMffiVDAOA,  a  town  la  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y, ;  on  Onondaga  creek,  2i  miles  from  Syra- 
cuse. It  has  an  academy,  electric  railroad,  several  churches,  and  large  farming  Interests. 
Pop.  '90,  6,0S8. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  PROVIXCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


Addiiigtoii  

Algoma-  

Both  well  

Ilnint,  Nurtli  , . 

Bmiil,  South  

Bmnkville  

Bruce,  Eiist  

Bruce,  North  

Bruco,  West  

Cuniwell  

Carloton  

Corn  Willi  and  l^turmoDl 

Diiiidtts  

Diirl)!ini,  Eitsi  

Durlinm,  Wc-st  

Etgiii.  EtiBt  

Elgin.  West  

Ehscx,  Nortli......... 

Essex,  South  

Fronteiiac  

Glengiirry  

Grenvillc,  South  

Grey,  East  

Grey.  North  

Qrsy,  Soulli   

Hiiluimand  

tlultoQ  

Iliuniltitn  

Hastings,  Ettst  

Hustings,  North  

Iliistiugii.  West  

Huron,  Eiist  

Huron,  South  

Huron,  West  

Kent  

Kingston  

Lambton,  East  

Lambttjn.  Wi's(  

Lnrmrk,  North  

Laottrk.  South  

Ijccda  &  Orcnrille,  N. . 

Leeds,  South  

Lennox  

Liucola  and  Niagara. . 

London   

>tidfllesex.  East  

MidilieHcx,  North  


(ROYAL  CENSUS:  1881  AND  1881.) 

iB»i.  im. 


24.151 
41,836 
25,598 
16.9113 
33,3.')9 
15.8.58 
21.855 
23, .'580 
80.718 
16.382 
21,746 
27,156 
20,132 
17,058 
15,374 
28,724 
28,025 
81.523 
24,022 
18,445 
22,447 
12,929 
2 1,225 
26.341 
28,672 
16,807 
21.082 
47,24.=) 
18.050 
2-3,313 
18.063 
18  9C8 
19.181 
20,l>21 
81.484 
19,263 
24,269 
28.446 
19.260 
10,862 
13,621 
22.440 
14,00j 
21.806 
22.281 
•J5,5fl9 
10.09. 


23.470 
34,014 
33.477 
17,645 
30,482 
15,107 
22.855 
18.645 
24,318 
16,770 
18,777 
23.108 
20..';98 
18.710 
17.5.1,-) 
2.->.748 
23.480 
35.65U 
31.808 
14,908 
22.221 
13,520 
2o,3:M 
23.334 
25.70a 
17,680 
31.019 
85,081 
17.313 
20,479 
17,400 
21,720 
31.091 
33.512 
39,104 
14.001 
21,735 
20.890 
19,855 
17.045, 
12.433 
22.206 
13.314 
3:J,:iOO 
19.746 
2.'>,I0; 
31.368 


Midfllesi'x.  South  

Middlesex.  West  

Monck  

Muskokatfc  Parry  S'nd 

Nipissing  

Norfolk,  North  

Norfolk.  South  

Northumberland.  East. 
Northuinbcrlniid,  West 

Ontario,  North  

Ontario,  South  

Ontario,  West  

Oitiiwa  (City)  

Oxford.  North  

Oxford,  South  

Peel  

Penh,  North   . 

Perth.  South  

Peterborough,  East. . . . 
Pcterborougli,  West... 

Prescott  

Prince  Edwnni  

Renfrew,  Nonli  

Henfrew,  Soutli  

Russell  

Simcoe.  East  •. . . . 

Sinicoe,  Nortli  

Simcoe.  South  

Toronto,  Centre  

Toronto.  East  

Tnrniilo,  West  

Victoriii,  North  

Victoria,  South  

Waterloo,  Nortli  

Waterloo.  South  

Wclhind  

Wellington,  ('entre  

Wellington.  North  

Wellington,  South  

Wentworlh.  North.... 

Wentwortb.  South  

York,  East  

York,  North  

York,  West  

Total   


IWl. 

1881. 

18,806 

18,8% 

17.288 

10,491 

15,315 

15.940 

26,515 

17,686 

17.970 

5,115 

19,400 

20,033 

23,7' 12 

34,873 

31,995 

32.091 

14,947 

16,0H4 

A/\  AAA 

20,723 

20,513 

19,038 

31,018 

18,702 

30.180 

42.481 

39.812 

36,131 

84.:190 

22,431 

24.778 

15,466 

16,387 

26.907 

26,538 

19,400 

21.608 

31.010 

20.403 

i5.8(ia 

18.810 

24,17a 

32,857 

18.880 

21.044 

22,484 

18.171 

28,971 

19.180 

81.643 

25.083 

X  1 ,  lo-t 

28,203 

26,120 

3i),8-.M 

22.721 

2B,63i 

22.!t83 

48.564 

24.867 

73.837 

38,56.> 

16,849 

16.661 

20.455 

30,813 

35,325 

20.088 

35,180 

21,754 

25.132 

'  26,158 

23,387 

36,818 

34.956 

26,024 

24,378 

25,400 

14.501 

15.098 

18,7  :o 

15.539 

S5,14b 

82,853 

20.284 

31.780 

41,857 

18,684 

2,114  831 

1.036,033 
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OnomktopCBim. 
Ontario. 


ONOHSA'OAS,  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  Iroquois  Indians  which  inhabited  and  gave 
their  name  to  Onondaga  county,  Y. ;  these  five  tribes  forming  a  confederacy,  which 
was  ruled  over  succeesivelj  by  14  great  sachems,  the  aiotarho,  the  Onondaga  chief,  Ijeing 
the  first;  they  bad  charge  of  the  wampum  belts,  the  treaties,  and  the  council  fires,  and 
their  dialect  was  amridered  the  purest  and  grandest  <rf  the  confederacy.  Tlieir  principal 
village  was  about  5  m.  from  Syracuse.  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  the  confederacy 
was  formed,  but  as  early  as  1609  they  were  waging  war  with  their  neig^ibors,  the 
HuFons,  against  whom  they  were  bitterly  hostile;  and  in  1649  gathered  their  forces  and 
devastated  the  settlement  of  the  Hurons,  many  of  whom  were  killed  and  some  made 
prisoners,  the  whole  tribe  being  scattered.  Then  followed  an  uaBuccessful  warwith  the 
^^ries  and  Susquehannas.  In  1668  a  treaty  of  peace  of  short  duration  was  effected  with 
the  French,  who,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Onondagas,  sent  missionaries  among  them, 
and  established  a  settlement  there,  w]]ich  was  abandoned  a  year  later  on  the  settlers  dis* 
ooverinc  a  plot  for  their  massacre  by  the  Indians.  The  Onondagas  were  continually  at 
war  wi&  me  Algongufns  of  Canada,  and  in  1663  they  devastated  Montreal  island  and 
killed  the  renowned  Indian  fighter  Lainbert  Closse.  In  1666  the  French  aavia  settled 
among  them.  Onondaga  county  became  alternately  the  rendezvous  for  the  French  and 
^igli^;  the  latter  a  few  years  later  building  a  fort  there,  which  was  demolished  by  the 
Indians  before  their  withdrawal  from  ^e  town  durine  Frontenac's  incunion  in  1696. 
A  general  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  1700,  between  me  French  and  the  Onondagas  itf 
Hontreal,  which  lasted  0  years.  Tliey  took  sides  with  the  Soglish  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  1766-^,  and  also  during  the  latter  part  of  the  levolutionary  war,  in  which 
they  suffered  severely.  They  ceded  the  most  of  their  land  to  New  York  in  1798,  reserv- 
ing a  small  portion  for  themselves,  where  about  840  of  them  still  remain,  some  of  whom 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  About  ^)0  of  the  tribe  are  found  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  ana  a  few  have  joined  the  Benecas  and  Tuscaroras.  They  nomber  about  860 
in  all. 

ONBLOW,  a  co.  in  &e.  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  B.e.  by  the  Atiantic  ocean, 
watered  by  the  New  river ;  about  640  sq.m.;  pop. '90, 10,808.  The  surface  is  even,  much 
of  it  swamp  or  sandy  barrens.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  sweet-potatoes,  rice,  and  cotton.  Tar  and  turpentine  are  manufactured.  Co.  seat, 
Jacksonvitla 

OirSLOW,  Oeorok  1784-1868 ;  b.  France,  descended  from  a  noble  English  family, 
*Dn  of  Hon.  Edward  Onslow,  the  youngest  son  of  the  earl  of  Onslow,  who  married  A 
French  lady  and  settled  in  France.  He  married  a  wealthy  lady  of  Rouen,  was  rich  him- 
mlf.  and  passed  his  life  in  elegant  retirement  on  his  est^  near  Clermont.  Devoting  his 
time  to  the  study  of  muidc,  in  which  he  had  been  carefully  instructed  by  Dussek, 
Cramer,  and  Hullmandel,  on  the  piano-forte,  and  In  harmony  and  composidon  by  the 
celebrated  Beicha,  a  professor  of  the  conservatoire.  He  cultivated  his  talent  with  su<^ 
success  that  he  early  woo  distinction  among  the  artists  of  his  lime.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  concertos  for  the  piano-forte  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  quintets, 
quartets,  symphonies,  and  sonatas,  which  are  still  performed.  The  most  esteemed  are 
his  quintets  for  3  violin^  viola,  and  two  violoncellos.  He  wrote  in  1824  L'Ateald0 
d5  la  Yem,  and  in  18S7X*  Colporteur,  both  operas  being  well  received,  and  in  1837  L» 
Due  de  Ouue.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  bcdng  the  successor  of 
Cherubino,  and  when  lie  died,  Haljvy  pronounced  his  eulogy. 

OHTA'BIO,  the  easternmost  and  smallest  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  North  America,  He* 
10  48'  IC  to  44*  8'  n.  lat.  and  76°  SO*  to  80°  w.  long.  At  its  s.w.  comer  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  upper  lakes  by  the  Niagara,  and  at  its  n.e.  comer  it  Issnes  into  the  St. 
Lawrence;  which  for  some  distance  below  is  cnlled  the  lake  at  the  Thousand  Isles.  Its 
surface,  which  varies  a  few  feet  with  the  seasons,  is  about  880  ft.  below  that  of  lake 
Erie  and  247  ft.  above  tide-water.  Its  bottom,  therefore,  must  be  considerably  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  is  in  some  places  600  ft.  deep.  It  is  190  m.  long,  55 
in  its  widest  part,  and  about  480  in  circumference.  Sufflciently  deep  throughout  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  tonnaee,  it  has  many  convenient  and  thriving  ports,  of  which  tlie 
chief  are  Kingston,  Port  Hope,  Cobonrg,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  on  the  Canadian  shore, 
and  Oswego,  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  Charlotte  in  tlie  United  States.  Its  navigation  hai 
been  facilitated  by  the  erection  of  many  lighthonses  on  the  American  and  on  the  Cana- 
dian sides,  while  It  is  connected  with  lake  Erie  by  the  Welland  canal,  with  the  Erie 
^nal  and  New  York  by  the  Oswego  canal,  and  by  the  Rideau  canal  with  the  Ottawa. 
lAke  Ontario  Is  subject  to  violent  storms,  and  It  ia  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  con- 
stant aglta'.Ion  of  Its  waters  that  it  freezes  only  for  a  few  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
Shores  of  lake  Ontario  are  generally  very  flat,  but  the  bay  of  QuInte,  a  long  crooked  arm 
m  the  lake,  which  stretches  about  50  m.,  possesses  some  attractive  scenery.  Burlington 
bay,  on  which  Hamilton  lies.  Is  a  large  basin,  almost  inclosed  t^a  natural,  bi^strangelv 
accomuUted  bank  of  sand,  which  forms  a  beautiful  drive. 

ONTARIO,  Province  of,  formerly  Upper  Canada,  or  Canada  West,  the  most  popu- 
Jons  province  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  On  the  n.e.  and  e.  it  Is  bounded  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec;  on  tbes.e.  and  8.s.w.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  the  great  lakes,  and  the 
district  of  Keewotin;  and  <m  the  n.w.  and  n.  by  Hudson  bay  and  the  North-West  terri- 
tories.  Its  length  from  s.e.  to  n.w.  is  about  T60  m.;  from  n.e.  to  s.w.  about  500  m.; 
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area  222,000  sq.  miles.  The  face  of  the  r^on  Is  diveitifled  byrtren  and  lakes.  A.  tidgi 
of  high  land  extends  in  the  a.e.  portion  from  Niagara  foUs  n.w.  to  lake  Huron  and  along 
tin  peninaala  between  that  lake  and  Geo^an  bw.  OOur  ranges  ot  hills  axe  the  Lan- 
nnuaa,  crosung  the  Ottawa  riret  at  Qoetwc,  and  extendlu  a.  and  thence  w.  to  Om^ 
■ian  bay:  and  the  Bhie  mountains,  s.  of  Oeorgian  bar,  whicn  attain  a  hei^t  above  lake 
Buron  of  IflOO  feet.  The  slopes  are  jtenerally  eradual  and  the  valleys  wide.  In  the  8.W. 
ttes  a  great  plain,  extremely  fertile  and  valuable,  underlud  by  Silurian  and  Devonian 
limestone^  sandstonee,  and  shales,  on  which  are  found  beds  of'^  clay  and  gravel.  Much 
vt  this  region  abounds  In  hard-wood  foresta.  and  is  fntUe  in  wheat,  com,  and  all  kinds 
vt  iatm  DmdnctB.  Tlie  prindpal  riven  of  tiie  province  an  tlie  tributarfes  of  the  Ottawa 
liver,  which  forms  the  Dounoary  between  Ontario  and  the  province  of  Quebec;  the 
French,  the  Maganetawan,  the  Severn,  and  the  Nottawasaea,  falling  into  Georgian  bay; 
the  Saugeen,  the  Haitland,  and  Aux  Sables,  falling  into  lake  Huron;  the  Thames,  mo- 
aings.  mto  lake  St.  Clair;  the  Grand,  flowing  a.e.  into  lake  Erie;  the  Trent,  in  part  at 
its  course  called  the  Otonabee,  and  the  Moira,  flowing  s.e.  into  the  bay  at  Qutnte;  and 
the  Niagara,  falling  into  lake  Ontario.  The  great  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  with  tlieir  connecting  waters,  afford  a  water  front  to  the  province  of  about 
8,000  m..  with  many  eood  harbors.  The  principal  minor  lakes  are  Nipigon,  Simcoe.  and 
Nlplssing;  and  the  oiief  bajw  are  tlie  Georgian,  Nottawasaga,  Owen  sound,  Long 
Point.  Burlington,  and  <^uliite.  The  winters  throughout  the  country  are  veir  cold,  ana 
tbe  beat  during  summer  is  occasionally  extreme;  but  the  climate  is  considerea  healthy. 

Ontario,  like  the  rest  of  Canada,  was  first  settled  by  tbe  Frendi,  and  together  with 
the  province  of  Quebec  passed  into  the  control  of  tbe  English  in  1700.  It  became  a 
separate  province  in  1867.  It  is  divided  Into  42  counties,  6  provisional  districts,  and 
92  electoral  districts.  The  cities  of  the  province,  with  their  pop^tlon  In  1881,  are: 
TVmmto,  181,220;  Hamilton,  48,980;  OtUwa,  46,154;  Londra,  81,977;  Kingston,  10.264; 
Brantford,  12,763;  Ouelph,  10,539;  St.  Thomas,  10,366;  Windsor,  10,3^:  Belleville, 
»,914:  Stratford,  9,601;  and  St.  Catharine's,  9,170.  The  population  of  the  province  in 
1881  was  1,926,922,  and  In  1891,  2,114,321,  of  whom  1,708,702  were  bom  In  Canada,  and 
405,619  elsewhere,  329,037  in  various  British  possessions,  42,702  In  the  United  States, 
23,440  in  Germany,  and  10,440  In  other  countries.  The  greatest  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  seuled  In  the  s.  and  s.w.  parts  of  the  province.  A  lai^e  proportion  of  the  soil 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  the  b.w.  the  influence  of  tbe  surrounding  bodies  of  water 
aids  tbe  naturu  richness  of  the  ^11.  I^rge  crops  of  wheat  are  raised,  also  oats,  barley, 
Indian  com,  rye,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.;  and  in  the  s.w.  tbe  apple-orchards  are  very 
productive;  and  pears,  plums,  grapes,  cherries,  and  various  kinds  of  berries  thrive. 
The  regions  lying  between  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  Georgian  bay  conUin  large  tracts 
of  fertile  ground,  and  produce  a  variety  of  timber  consisting  chiefly  of  white  and  red 
pine.  In  this  district  lumliering  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  sawing  of  Umber  is 
among  the  princliud  Industries  of  the  province.  Chief  among  tbe  other  manufactures 
Kn  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  linen,  furniture,  iron  and  liardware,  paper,  soap,  starch, 
hats,  boots  and  shoes,  steam-engines  and  locomotives,  sewing  machines,  wooden  ware, 
and  agricultural  implements,  'the  principal  merchandise  imported  was  sugar,  tea,  coal, 
Indian  com,  wheat,  Iron  manufactures,  and  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  In  1891,  tbe 
shipping  of  the  province  was  re^stered  at  1312  vessels  of  188,788  tons.  At  Sudbury  i» 
a  great  vein  of  nickel,  from  which  nickel  matter  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000  was 
taken  In  1891.  _ 

In  railroad  conatnictlon  the  province  has  made  great  progress.  In  1881  there  were 
8,478  miles  of  road  In  operation;  and  in  1895,  6,403  miles,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  mileage  of  the  Dominion.  Chief  among  these  wore  the  Canada  Southem;  the 
western  division  of  tht>  Grand  Trunk;  and  the  Great  Western.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  canals,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Welland,  28  m.  long,  from  Port  Dalhonsie  to 
Port  Colbome,  and  the  Kideau,  from  Kingston  to  OtUwa,  126  miles. 

The  school  system  afTords  all  children  free  education,  and  is  under  the  general  man- 
agement of  a  chief  superintendent.  Besides  the  common  schools,  the  law  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  classical  and  English  high  schools  for  both  sexes, 
and  collegiate  institutes.  OfBcial  retums  for  1894  showed:  nnmiwrof  public  schools,  6,877; 
school  population,  593,840;  enrollment,  4'«,20;i;  teachers,  8.824;  receipts,  $4,972,607 ;  ex< 

Sendltures,  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools,  .328;  enrollment,  89,762:  expen- 

Itures,  $337,307.  There  were  also  10  Protestant  separate  schools,  129  high  schools,  50 
model  and  normal  schools,  90  kindergartens,  and  many  colleges.  Including  Trinity  col- 
lege, Toronto  university.  Kingston  university,  Ottawa  college,  and  the  Kingston  military 
college.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  Dominion  is  over 
600,  and  of  these  the  majority  are  published  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  principal 
religious  denominations,  with  their  strength  in  1891,  are  the  Methodist,  664,033;  Presby- 
terian, 453, 147;  Church  of  England,  :^85,999;  Roman  Catholic,  358,300;  Baptist,  106,0*7; 
Lutheran,  4.'i,029;  and  Congregational,  16.879.  The  M.  E.  chureh  In  Canada  and  the 
British  M.  E.  church  each  have  a  bishop.  The  Anglicans  have  three  dioceses— Toronto, 
Ontario,  and  Huron.  The  Roman  Catholics  liave  an  archbishop  at  Toronto,  and  t^ops 
at  London,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  and  Ottawa. 

The  provincial  government  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  appoint«d  by 
a  governor-general  of  the  Dominion  for  five  years,  assisted  by  an  ezeentiTe  council  of 
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Oolite  Group. — i.  Belemnites:  a.  giganteus;  b.  hastalus.  2.  Nautilus  Danicus.  ; 
6.  Plesiosaunis  dolichodeirus.  7.  Ichthyosatmis  communis.  8.  Coprolite  of  an  ic 
12.  Hippurites  btoculata.  13.  Cardium  Hillanum.  14.  a  and  b.  Terebratula  p 
19.  Iguanadons.  30.  Terebratula  diphja.  21.  Seipula  gordialis.  22.  Spatangus  c 
num.    26.  Foraminifera. 


Apiocrinites  rotundus.  4.  Jurassic  sea  with  its  corals.  5.  Pterodactylufl  crassirostris. 
thyosaurus.  9.  Rynchonella  lacunosa.  10.  Ammonites  amaltheus.  11,  GiTpluea  incom. 
icatilis.  15.  Spondyllus  spinosus.  16.  Crioceras  Duvalii.  17.  Diceras.  18.  Thecidea, 
ranguinum.    33.  Cidaris  clavigera.    24.  Turrilites  catenatus.    25.  Ancyloceras  Mathercmi&- 
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8  members,  which  tncludea  an  sttomey-general,  commissioner  of  agriculturet  secretary, 
regiitrar,  treasurer,  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  and  commissioner  of  public  works. 
The  legislative  assembly  has  only  one  house  of  92  elective  members.  Voting  Is  by  bal- 
lot, ana  the  right  of  suffrage  Is  conferred  on  all  male  British  subjects  21  years  of  age, 
posaeaaed  of  some  property  qualification.  The  judicial  power  Is  vested  m  a  supenor 
court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  the  high  court  of  justice  (with  Qneen*s  bench,  com- 
mon pleas,  and  chancery  eonrta),  and  the  court  of  appeal.  In  the  Dominion  parliament 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  represented  t^248enaton  and  92  members  of  the  honse  of 
commons.   See  Canada. 

ORTASIO,  a  CO.  In  w.  New  York,  having  Seneca  lake  for  its  s.  e.  boundary,  Canan- 
daigua  lake,  16  m.  long,  on  the  a.,  drained  by  Flint,  Honeoye,  and  Mud  creeks,  and  Can- 
andaigua  outlet;  674  aq.  m.;  pop,  '90,  48,453,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored. 
The  surface  is  composed  of  hills  ana  valleys,  and  crossed  by  high  rl<^e8  furnishing 
excellent  pastiirage,  and  in  some  pmlionfl  covered  with  mvea  of  ash,  beuh,  elm,  sugar- 
maple,  and  forests  of  hard-wood  tfmber.  It  is  intersected  by  the  New  Tork  Central  and 
Hudson  Rlrer  and  the  Northern  Central  railroads.  The  shores  of  its  picturesque  lakes, 
Canandaigua  and  Seneca,  are  attractive  for  summer  resort;  and  the  smaller  bodies  of 
water,  lakes  Honeoye,  Canadice,  and  Hemlock,  are  noted  for  their  beauty.  Its  soil  is  a 
fertile  sandy  loam  with  a  mixture  of  clay  in  some  places,  having  a  foimdatlon  of  lime- 
stone and  sandstone,  and  deposits  of  gypsum  and  water-limestone.  The  country  Is 
suited  to  stock-raising,  and  every  variety  of  grain  is  produced;  also  fruit,  wool,  dairy 
,  products,  potatoes,  and  hops.  The  leadmg  Industries  are  the  manufttctim  of  cooper- 
age, saddlery,  agricultural  implements,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet  iron  ware,  bti<dEa,  car- 
riages, and  wagons,  Iron  castings,  leather,  malt,  woolen  goods,  lumber,  and  flour.  Co. 
seat,  Canandaigua. 

OHTABIO,  a  town  in  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.;  on  the  Lake  Ontario  division  of  the  Rome, 
Watertown,  and  Ogdenshurg  railrrad;  4  utiles  s.  of  Lake  Ontario,  16  miles  e.  of  Roches- 
ter. It  contains  a  village  of  the  same  name;  is  the  center  of  a  large  fruit-growing 
r^on;  has  a  union  school,  several  churches,  and  an  electric  railroad;  and  is  principally 
engaged  in  drying  aad  shipping  fruit.   Fop.  '90,  2,611, 

OHTUIEHTB,  a  t.  of  Spain,  In  Uie  province  of  Valracla,  45  m.  s.  by  w.  from  Yalen- 
da,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clariano,  and  near  the  railway  which  connects  Valencia 
with  Madrid.  IJneu  and  woolen  fabrics  are  manufactured  here :  there  are  also  numerous 
paper  mills.   Pop.  (comm.),  11,200: 

OnOLOeT.   Bee  Ubtaphtbiob. 

OMTOHAfl'OV.  a  co.  In  ntrane  n.w.  Michigan,  bounded  n.w.  by  lake  Superior,  s.w. 
^  WUconsin ;  drained  by  the  Montreal,  Ontonagon,  Fire  Steel,  Iron.  Presque  Isle  and 
Sack  rivers;  1S43  sq.m.;  pop.  IK),  8756.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  covered  with 
ftmsts.   The  mining  of  copper  and  Iron^is  the  chief  employment.   Co.  seat,  Ontonagon. 

PKOBAVSI,  i.e.,  the  burden  of  proof.  Is  often  a  diflScult  question  in  litigation; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  plaintiff  who  institutes  the  suit  is  bound  to  give  prooi  of  the 
aUegations  on  which  he  relies.  There  are  many  nice  and  technical  rules  on  the  subject, 
botii  in  suits  and  actions,  which  are  too  minute  to  be  here  stated. 

OHTI,  an  agate  formed  of  alternating  white  and  black,  or  white  and  dark-brown 
stripes  of  chalcedony.  More  rarely,  a  third  color  of  stripes  occurs.  The  finest  speci- 
mens are  brought  from  India.  Ooyx  Is  in  much  esteem  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
andenta  nluea  It  very  hi^y,  and  used  it  much  for  cameos.  Many  of  the  finest  cameo* 
in  existence  are  of  onyx.  The  name  onyx,  however,  appears  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
ancients  more  oxtenrively  than  it  now  is,  and  even  to  striped  calcareous  anbaster,  such 
as  la  now  called  onyx  marbl&  The  aardonyx  of  the  ancients  is  a  variety  of  onyx,  in 
which  white  stripes  alternate  with  stripes  of  a  dark-red  variety  of  camelian,  called  tard  or 
mxrda.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  kinds  of  onyx,  and  is  more  vahied  tluu 
camelian.    See  illus.,  Diamonds,  etc.,  vol.  IV. 

OVTX  XAXBIZ,  a  very  beautiful  material,  which  first  came  into  general  noUce  in 
this  country  in  1862,  when  the  French  made  a  large  display  of  it  in  the  international 
exhibition.  It  is  a  stalagmltic  formation,  which  was  discovered  by  the  French  in  making 
roads  in  the  province  of  Orau  in  Alcners.  It  is  a  translucent  limestone,  containing  traces 
of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  iron;  its  specific  gravity  to  2.780.  The  quarries  are  worked 
by  a  company,  and  the  artistic  woi^men  of  France  are  tomiiig  It  to  giMxl  accolm^  In  Uie 
manufacture  of  very  beautiful  ornamental  worka. 

OOLin  (Gr.  egg-stone),  a  variety  of  limestone,  often  veiy^  pure  calcareous  spiv,  Jis- 
tinguished  by  its  peculiar  structure,  being  comp(ffied  of  grains  connected  together  by  a 
calcareous  cement;  the  whole  much  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish.  The  grains  are  not 
unfrequentiy  hollow.  Many  oolites,  as  in  the  south  of  England,  are  excellent  buildiog- 
stones.  There  is  no  Important  mineralogicnl  differences  oetween  oolite  aod  piaoUte,  or 
pea  stone.  Oolite,  as  a  geological  term,  is  extended  far  beyond  its  mineralogical  and 
cniginal  signification. 

OOllTS  or  Jurassic  GROUP  (in  Oeology),  an  extensive  and  Important  series  of  strata 
of  secondaiy  age,  underlying  the  chalk  formation,  and  resting  ob  ttw  tolas.  In  Britain 
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they  recefved  the  name  Oolite  because  in  the  district  where  they  were  first  ezamlnttd  and 
described  by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  the  limestones  coutuned  in  them  bad  an  oolitic  stmotura 
fsee  foregoing  article).  The  name  Jurassic  has  been  given  to  them  on  the  continent 
because  the  range  of  the  Jura  mountains  iu  the  n.  w.  of  Switzerland  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  th^  The  strata  ot  the  group  hare  been  arranged  in  the  following  ordoi; 
'J!b»  mudmnm  thickneaa  of  raoh  division  Is  given  in  feet: 

Uftbb  Ooutb. 

Feat. 

1.  Purbeckbeds   200 

5.  Portland  beds   170 

8.  Kimmeridge  day   MO 

155 

Mn>DL*  OouTX. 

4.  Condiag   IM 

0.  Oxford  day  ,   000 

"wo 

Lower  Oolitb. 

6.  Combrash  ana  forest  marble   80 

7.  Great  oolite  and  stoneafleld  slate   ISO 

a  Fuller's  earth   160 

9.  Inferior  oolite   8S0 

"So 

10.  Upper  Uas   800 

11.  HarlMone   900 

IS.  Lower  lias   800 

1100 

Total  8,480 

It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  the  oolitic  rocks  consist  of  three  extensive  day 
deposits,  each  of  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  smaller  and  variable  set  of  sands  md  lime* 
stones;  the  upper  oolites  resting  on  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  the  coral  rag  on  the  oxf(»d 
clay,  and  the  tower  oolite  on  the  lias. 

1.  The  Purbeck  beds,  unlike  the  other  oolitic  rocks,  are  chiefly  freshwater  deposits 
Though  lithologically  they  are  very  similar  throughout,  the  peculiarities  of  the  con- 
tained foflsUs  have  caused  them  to  be  grouped  Into  three  series— upper,  middle, 
and  lower.  The  upper  Purbecks  are  purely  fresh-water,  containing  beds  of  lime* 
irtone  and  shate,  which  abound  In  shells  of  lake  and  river  mdlluBca  and  cypridea. 
The  stone  called  Purbeck  marble,  formerly  so  extensively  used  in  the  ornamental 
architectare  of  Enetish  churches  and  other  buildings,  belongs  to  this  division; 
it  consists  of  the  uiells  of  Paludinee,  heid  together  by  a  somewhat  arj^illaceous 
TOste.  The  middle  Purljecks  are  partly  fresh-water,  and  uartly  brackish  or  marina 
The  "  cinder-bed,"  composed  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  shetls  of  Oatrea  dislorta,  occurs 
in  this  section,  and  near  it  Is  the  narrow  layer  from  which  Mr.  Beckles  recently  obtained 
the  remains  of  several  mammalia.  The  lower  Purbecks  are  chiefly  fresh-water,  with 
some  intercalated  brackish  or  marine  beds,  and  one  or  two  old  vegetable  soils  called  by 
the  quarrymen  "dirt-beds,"  which  contain  the  stems  of  cycadaceous  and  coniferous 
plants.  2.  The  Portland  beds  consist  of  oolitic  and  other  limestones  Interstratified  with 
clays,  and  passim;  below  into  sands  and  sandstones,  from  which  the  well-known  build- 
ing-stone is  obtamed,  of  which  St.  Paul's  and  many  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Lon- 
don-are buin.  8.  Hie  Kimmeridge  clav  Is  generally  a  dark-gmy  tntuminons  ^ale,  with 
Intercalated  beds  of  sand,  calcareous  grit,  and  layers  of  septarla.  The  daife  shale  In  some 
places  passes  into  an  Impure  brown  snaly  coal.  4.  The  coral-rajB:  contains,  as  its  name 
Implies,  an  abundance  oi  corals,  in  bluish  limestone  beds  mixed  with  layers  of  calcareous 
grit.  The  Solenhofen  lithographic  stone,  with  its  beautifully  preserved  and  varied  fos- 
taX  remains,  belongs  to  this  division.  5.  Tlie  Oxford  clay  is  a  dark-blue  or  blackish  clav 
without  corals  but  having  a  large  number  of  beautifully  preserved  Ammonites  and  Bel- 
emoites.  Beds  of  calcareous  sandstone,  called  Kelloway  rock,  occur  in  its  lower  portion. 
0.  The  combrash  consists  of  thin  beds  of  cream-cnlored  limestone,  with  sandstones  and 
olays,  and  the  forest  marble  (so  named  from  Wychwood  forest)  Is  composed  of  an  ar^l- 
laoeouB  limestone,  with  numerous  marine  fossils,  blue  marls  and  shales,  and  yellow  sUi- 
cjouB  sand.  At  Bradford,  Wiltshire,  the  forest  marble  is  replaced  by  a  considerable 
thickness  of  blue  unctuous  clay.  7.  The  great  oolite  is  conuMMed  of  shelly  limestones, 
sandstones,  and  shelly  calcareous  sandstones,  and  the  Stoneafleld  slate  is  a  slightly  ooliUe 
shelly  limestone,  whieh  splits  into  very  thin  slabs,  erroneoosly  calleci  "nates:"  It  li 
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remarkable  for  the  remains  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and  mammals  found  in  it.  The  Bath 
oolite,  a  celebrated  bnilding-atone,  beloogs  to  this  division.  8.  The  ful1er'»«artb  group 
Is  a  local  deposit  found  near  Bath;  it  consists  of  a  series  of  blue  and  yellow  shales  and 
marls,  some  of  which  have  properties  fitting  them  for  the  use  of  the  fuller.  0.  The 
mferior  oolite  is  composed  of  a  series  of  beds  of  pisolitic  and  shelly  limestones,  brown 
marl,  and  brown  sandy  limestone,  nil  abounding  in  fossils.  10.  The  Has  (Q-v.)  is  a  great 
clay  deposit.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  lias,  which  consist  of  thin  beds  of 
limestone  scattered  through  a  great  thickness  of  blue  clay,  and,  separating  these  two 
gioup^  the  maristone,  or  calcueous  or  fermginotu  sandstone.  The  Uas  abounds  in 
DeautifuUy  preserved  fossils. 

The  oolite  occupies,  in  England,  a  zone  nearly  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  extending 
across  the  country  from  Yorkshire  to  Dorsetshire.  In  BcoUand,  patches  of  Has  aud 
Oxford  clay  occur  in  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Skye,  sud  on  the  w^tern  shores  of  the 
mainland,  and  beds  belonging  to  the  lower  oolite  are  found  at  Brora,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sutherland,  which  contain  an  impure  coal.  The  only  oolite  rocks  in  Ireland  are  a  few 
isolated  patches  in  Antrim,  which  abound  with  the  fossils  of  the  lower  lias.  On  the  con- 
tinent, rocks  of  this  age  occur  in  Germany  and  France,  but  they  have  been  most  exten- 
dvely  studied  in  tbe  Jura  moimtaias,  which,  though  having  a  height  of  6,000  ft.  are 
entirely  composed  of  oolite  and  cretaceous  rocks.  The  strata  are  ereatly  bent  and  con- 
torted, and  as  they  approach  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  great  mass  of  which  is  also  formed  of 
oolite,  they  become  completely  metuuiorphoeed  into  clay  slates,  mica  schists,  gneiss,  and 
crystalline  limestonea  Beds  of  oolite  have  been  noticed  in  Cutch,  in  India.  In  Austra- 
lia similar  beds  occur  on  the  western  coast,  and  probably  some  of  the  coal-beds  of  New 
Boath  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania  belong  to  the  oolite.  In  both  North  aud  South 
America,  fossils,  apparently  of  oolitic  age,  Itavc  been  found;  but  these  deposits  requin 
to  be  more  exactly  examined. 

The  oolite  is  rema^able  for  the  abundance  of  its  fossils,  and  is  in  this  respect  tn 
striking  contrast  to  Qie  immediately  preceding  Triasnic  and  Pemiian  periods.  The 
several  fresh-water  deposits,  and  the  ancient  vegetable  surfaces,  contain  the  remains  of  a 
considerable  number  of  plants.  Ferns  still  abound,  and  with  them  are  associated  epetaem 
that  are  evidently  related  to  the  living  genera  eupra$ut,  aratiearia,  and  eamia. 

Corals  abound  in  several  of  the  bcids.  The  brachiopods  are  the  only  division  of  the 
moUusca  that  is  not  largely  represented.  The  concbifers  and  gasteropods  show  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  new  senera,  which  are  nearer  the  forms  of  the  present  day  than 
those  that  precedect  them.  But  the  remarkable  feature  of  mc^luscan  life  is  the  enormous 
development  of  tlie  cephalopoda.  Whole  bods  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  their 
shells.  No  less  than  800  species  of  ammonites  have  been  described,  chiefly  from  the 
rocks  of  this  period,  and  tbe  belemnites  were  also  very  numerous.  The  crfnoids  have 
become  scarce,  but  are  replaced  by  star-flshes  and  sea-urchins.  The  fresh-water  beds 
contain  the  remains  of  many  insect  forms.  The  iieteroccrcal-tailed  flsh  gjve  way  to  the 
more  modem  homocercals,  and  tbe  true  diaiks  and  rays  make  their  appearance,  though 
the  old  cestradonts  are  still  represented  by  some  survivers.  The  characteristic  feature 
vt  the  oolitic  period  was  its  reptiles.  Tbe  land,  tbe  sea,  and  the  air  had  each  their  fitting 
Inhabitants  of  this  class.  The  various  species  of  ptcrodactyles,  some  not  larger  than  the 
bat,  others  surpassing,  in  the  stretch  of  their  membranous  "  wing,"  the  Mze  of  the  largest 
living  bird,  were  the  terrors  of  the  air;  while  their  allies,  the  monster  ichthyosaurs  and 
^eeiossurs,  held  the  mastery  of  tbe  waters;  and  the  huge  megalosaurs,  some  not  less 
than  30  ft.  in  length,  trod  the  earth.  The  few  mammalian  remams  hitherto  found  have 
a  spedal  interest  from  their  antiquity,  being  the  first  evidence  of  this  hl^  rader  ci 
HT^iniaia  oD  the  glolw.  Thsy  belong,  apparently,  to  manuptal  animals;  me  species  is, 
however,  supposed      Owen  to  have  beoi  a  hoofed  and  bcrbiTorous  placental  mammal. 

OOXB&WUm.   See  Ambaoti. 

00X8,  Kabl,  a  Belgian  painter,  was  bom  Jan.  27,  1845,  studied  first  In  the  academy 
at  Antwerp  in  1857  and  remained  there  as  a  pupil  8  years,  completing  his  srt  education 
in  the  Bti^o  of  Eeyser,  then  director  of  the  academy.  He  received  In  1870  the  second 
Bmnan  prise  and  continued  his  studies  in  extended  travels  in  Holland,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  He  Is  one  of  the  moat  powerful  historical  and  portrait  painters  of 
Belelom.  Among  his  portraits  are  "  Fhilip  II.  and  Don  John  of  Austria,"  in  the 
museum  at  Antwerp;  "The  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Alva; "  and  "  iMt  Days  of  Bnbens." 

00VALA8KA.    See  UitalaSHKA. 

OOBALSX.  SeeUBALaK. 

OOSr  A.  See  Usr  A. 

CQStaA.  SeeUBOA. 

0(011,  or  LiHPOPO  river,  an  Important  river  system  of  south-eastern  Africa,  rlsli^  to 

the  w.  of  Pretoria,  In  the  high  plateau  called  the  Magallesberg,  which  forms  the  north- 
em  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Orange  river.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  its  course,  the 
Limpopo  bounds  on  the  n.  the  Tnuisvaal  territory  which  it  separates  from  British 
South  Africa.  It  fiows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  through  the  plateau  In  which  It 
rises,  then  turns  sharply  to  the  8.e.  and  s.,  when  it  enters  the  lowlands.   It  reaches  the 
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Indian  ocean  to  13ie  n.  of  Delagoa,  In  lat.  25°  10' s.  Its  course  Is  about  1000  xq.  loofc 
and  It  has  numeroua  Uii^  tributaries,  the  Abriqua,  Olifauts,  etc  Tet  it  is  difBcnlt  of 
navigation,  in  the  dry  season  on  account  of  shallowness,  and  in  the  lalny  season  beeuue 
of  the  swiftness  of  its  cuirent  and  tlie  quantity  of  floating  timber. 

OfOKKnOTAE,  town  and  lake.   See  Ubuhstah. 

OOBTEBHOTJT,  a  fionrlstiing  town  In  the  Hetherhmds,  province  of  North  Bnbaut,  6 
m.  n.n.e.  from  Breda,  is  situated  in  a  well-wooded,  fertile  district  of  country.  Fop.  '89, 
10,425.  Much  business  is  done  in  the  grain  and  cattle  markets.  There  are  tan^tids, 
several  flourishing  beer-brewing  establishments,  potteries,  and  brick  works.  There  is 
also  an  active  trade  in  linen,  wood,  and  agricultural  products.  Ooaterhout  has  a  gram- 
mar-school, and  a  nunnery,  the  inmates  of  which  employ  thenuelvas  in  teaching  the 
children  of  the  poor.  The  handsome  town-house  and  great  Boman  Catholic  church 
stand  on  the  nutrket-place,  which  is  shaded  with  linden  trees. 

Near  Oosterhout  is  an  extensive  wood,  where  are  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Stnren  or 
OoBterhout,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Stryen,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
were  not  only  the  town  and  barony  ot  Breda,  but  also  the  maiquiaate  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom. 

OOTAOAHUHD  or  Utakahand,  the  chief  town  In  the  Nllglri  hills,  and  the  great  san- 
itarium of  the  Madras  presidency  and  the  summer  headquarters  of  the  Madras  govern- 
ment. These  hills  are  situated  between  11"— 12*"  n.  lat.,  and  76°— 77°  e.  long.  The 
elevation  of  Ootacamund'  is  7,228  feet  above  the  sea;  the  mean  temperature  being  about 
49°,  the  manim^m  76°,  and  the  minimum  38*^.  The  average  rainfall  ia  45  inches.  Its 
distance  Is  only  atMHtt  860  m.  from  Madras,  and  it  is  easy  of  access,  as  the  railway  now 
conveys  the  traveler  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  town  contains  the  Lawrence  asylum, 
Hobart  park,  the  botanical  gardens,  and  recreation  Eronnds.  The  number  of  European 
settlers  on  these  hills  is  increasing.  There  are  thriving  plantations  of  tea  and  coffee, 
and  the  cinchona  or  quinine  plant.   Fop.  16,100. 

OOT&UIC,  an  Indian  fiber,  derived  from  the  stem  of  dmnia  eastenta,  a  plant  of  the 
■aturel  order  Mclepiadiaeea,  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Hindustan.  The  fiber  ia  aof^ 
white,  silky,  and  strong,  and  is  regarded  as  a  promising  subetitute  for  flax. 

O'FAH,  or  EiNO-FiSH,  Lampnt  guttatua  or  L.  luna,  a  fish  of  the  dory  (q.T.)  family 
i/ittda),  occasionally  found  in  the  British  seas,  but  more  common  in  more  northern 
regioas,  and  found  not  only  in  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans,  but  also  In  the  Pacific,  as 


thin  scales,  the  mouth  small  and  destitute  of  teeth,  a  sin^e  dorsal  flu  mudi  elevated  ha 
front  and  extending  almost  to  the  tail.  This  flsh  attains  a  large  size,  being  sranetimes  5 
ft  long  and  160  lbs.  in  weight.  It  Is  brilliantly  colored;  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
and  sides  rich  green,  reflecting  purple  and  gold  in  different  lights,  the  lower  parts  yellow- 
Ish  green;  round  yellowish-white  spots  above  and  below  ue  lateral  line;  all  the  flna 
bright  vermilion.  The  flesh  is  much  esteemed;  it  Is  red  like  salmon,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  it  in  flavor. 

O'FAIt,  a  mineral  which  differs  from  quartz  in  containing  from  5  to  18  per  cent  of 
water,  its  only  other  essential  constituent  being  silica,  although  a  little  alumina,  oxide  tit 
iron,  etc.,  is  often  present.  It  is  neverfound  crystalUzed,  and  does  not  exhibit  a  crystal* 
Une  structure  lilce  quartz.  It  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  veiy  ea^ly  broken, 
niere  are  many  wfeties,  w)iich  pass  into  one  another,  so  that  th^  predae  llmlta  cannot 
be  defined,  from  which  has  arisen  no  lit Ue  conf ndon  <n  names.  Tlie  finest  kind  la  called 
vneiout  opal  or  ncbU  opal,  and  sometimes  oriental  opal.  It  Is  aeml-transparent  or  trans- 
lucent, usually  of  a  bluish  or  yellowish  white  color,  yellow  by  traosnutted  light,  and 
exhibits  a  beautiful  play  of  briniant  colors,  owing  to  minute  fissures  which  renact  the 
light.  It  is  much  valued  for  setting  in  rings,  brooches,  etc.,  and  is  polished  with  a  oon- 
Tex  surface,  never  cut  into  facets,  both  because  of  its  littleness,  and  because  its  play  at 
colors  IsthoB  best  exhibited.  The  ancients  valued  opals  veiy  highly.  The  Roman  sena- 
tor Nonius  preferred  exile  to  giving  up  an  opal  to  Mark  Antony.  This  opal  was  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  who  ascribes  to  it  a  value  equal  to  more  than  £100,000  atei^ 
ling.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Vienna  contains  the  most  celebrated  opal  now  Iwown 
to  exist.  It  18  S  in.  by  2^  inches.  The  finest  opals  are  almost  all  brouriit  from 
Kaschnn  in  Hungary,  where  they  are  found  disseminated  In  a  trachytlc  con^merate. 
They  are  mostly  very  small,  but  even  a  very  i>mall  opal,  if  r^ly  beautiful,  is  worth  four 
or  five  pounds;  and  the  price  iocreasoH  very  rapidly  with  increase  of  size.  Precious  opal 
is  found  also  in  Baxony,  in  South  America,  etc.  When  the  colors  are  not  equally  dif- 
fused, but  in  detached  spots,  Jewelers  call  it  harteguin  opal.  There  la  a  daik  or  blackiA 
variety,  apparently  tinged  bv  oxide  of  iron,  which  ocoBsionallr  exhibits  very  bttutifid 
reflections,  and  is  then  much  prized.  6tr(i«>I<q.v.)and  eneA0«>njr(q.T.)areTarietieBof 
op^.  What  lapidaries  call  prime  d^opal  is  clay-porphyry,  or  other  stone  contidning  nuuiT 
small  grains  of  opal.  It  is  cut  into  slabs,  and  made  luto  boxes  and  other  omamentiu 
articles,  the  stone  which  contains  the  opals  being  often  artificially  blackened  by  Ixnling 
in  oil,  and  afterwards  exposing  to  a  moderate  heal.— Common  opal  is  semi-transparent, 
White,  yellow,  green,  red,  or  brown,  and  does  not  exhibit  uiy  play  of  colors.  It  ia  not  a 
rare  muwral,  and  is  chiefly  found  In  clay-porphyry.   3mi-opal  is  more  opaque.  Wood 
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Opal  is  a  petrifaction,  and  exhibits  tlie  form  and  stractnre  of  wood,  the  place  of  which 
baa  been  taken  by  the  siliceous  mineral.   ffyaliU  taid.menililS  are  varieties  of  opal. 

0TAIA8,  an  Indian  tribe  ab<mt  the  Mayo  and  Taqui  rivers  in  s.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Tbiey  number  abont  80,000,  are  send-drUiied,  and  govern  tbemaelves.  They  are,  how- 
ever,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  state  ffovemment,  and  often  lend  assistance  in 
repelling  the  depredations  of  the  Apaches.   They  are  also  known  as  Taqols  or  Mayos. 

OPELIKA,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Lee  co.,  Ala.;  on  the  Central  of  0«>i|;la,  the  Western 
of  Alabama,  and  the  Lafayette  railroads;.  68  miles  n.e.  of  Montgomery.  It  contains 
a  public  school,  public  library,  national  and  state  banks,  public  pu-ks,  waterworks 
anpidied  from  sprhigs,  electrio-Usht  pluit,  street  railroad  to  Anbnm,  several  mills  and 
cotton  ginneries,  ferUllzer  and  brick  works,  and  bottling  works.   Fop,  *eO,  8,708. 

OmOVBAS,  town  and  parish  seat  of  St.  lAndry  parish,  La.;  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  r^lroad;  45  miles  n.w.  of  Baton  Bouge.  It  contains  a  high  school,  female 
institute,  convent  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  St.  Mary's  academy,  several  colored 
schools,  U.  S.  and  parish  court  houses,  state  banks,  cotton  compress,  cotton  oil  and  rice 
mills,  ice  factory,  and  bottling  works.   Pop.  '90,  1,672. 

OPEK-BILL,  Anastomtis,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  heron  family  (ardeidte),  natives  of  the 
East  Indies  and  of  Africa,  remarkable  for  the  structure  of  the  bill,  the  mandibles  l>eing 
in  contact  only  at  the  base  and  tip,  with  a  wide  interval  between  their  edges  In  the  mid- 
dle.  They  frequent  the  sea-coast  and  rivers,  and  prey  on  fish  and  reptiles. 

OFEBA,  a  musical  drama,  in  which  music  forms  an  essential  part,  and  not  a  mere 
acxeesory  accompaniment.  As  in  the  higher  drama,  poetry  supersede  the  prose  of  ordi- 
nary life,  80  in  uM  opera,  with  perhaps  as  great  artistic  nght,  the  language  of  music  is 
introduced  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  probability.  The  libretto  or  words  aie,  in  the 
modem  opera,  a  peg  on  wbich  to  hang  the  music,  rather  than  the  music  an  accessory  to 
the  written  drama.  The  component  parts  of  an  opera  are  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  quar- 
tets, choruses,  and  finales,  accompanied  throughout  by  an  orchestra,  and  ibe  whole  is 
preceded  by  an  instrumental  overture  (q.v.).  Recitative  is  declamation,  which,  in  its 
Buoces^on  of  musical  sounds  and  rhythm,  strives  to  assimilate  itself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  accents  of  8peccA,.and  therefore  does  not  entirely  conform  to  musical  rhythm. 
The  accessories  of  scenic  letuvsentation  are  also  present,  and  a  ballet  (q.T.)  is  also  fre- 
quently Introduced.  In  some  of  tlie  German  operas,  and  in  the  French  opera  comique, 
spoken  dialogue  without  music  takes  the  place  of  ledtatiTe.  Among  the  different 
varieties  of  the  opera  enumerated  are  the  great  opera  or  opera  »eria,  of  a  aigoifled  cliar- 
acter;  the  romantic  opera,  embracing  an  admixture  of  the  grave  and  lively;  the  comic 
opera,  or  <)pera  buffa;  as  well  as  many  intermediate  varieties. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  may  in  part  have  arisen  from  the  Greek  drama,  which  possessed, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  operatic  character:  the  choral  porta  were  sung,  and  tiie  dia. 
logue  was  delivered  in  a  sustautti  key,  probably  resembling  operatic  recitative  more  than 
orainary  speech.  The  earliest  extant  example  of  any  composition  resembling  the  lyric 
drama  of  the  modems  is  Adam  de  la  Hale's  comic  opera  of  lAgiertB  {^jeu)  de  iMnn  et  da 
Marian,  composed  in  the  18th  c,  the  music  of  which  la  wonderful  for  its  date,  Tbe 
next  appearance  of  anything  like  opera  is  in  the  16th  c,  when  various  musical  dramas 
were  composed  In  the  madrigalesqne  style.  An  opera  composed  by  Zarlino  is  said  to 
have  beeu  performed  at  Venice  when  Henry  IIL  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way 
from  Poland  to  France.  About  the  same  time  a  pastoral  cgXiS^.  Dafne,  written  by  the 
poet  lUnucd,  was  set  to  music  by  Peri;  and  the  same  poet  and  musician  conjointly  pro- 
duced  the  lyric  tragedy  of  La  Morie  di  EuruUce,  which  was  represented  at  the  theater  of 
Florence  in  1600.  Claudio  Honteverde,  one  of  a  societv  oi  amateurs  known  as  tbe 
"Florentine  academy,"  who  devoted  themselves  avowedly  to  the  study  and  revival  of 
Greek  music,  soon  afterwards  produced  his  Orfeo,  a  "favoia  di  tnusiea,"  in  whose  per- 
formance an  orchestra  of  no  fewer  than  86  performers  was  called  into  requisition,  most 
of  the  iostruments  being,  however,  only  ucra  in  twos  or  threes,  and  never  more  than  tea 
•t  a  time.  From  these  oeginnlngs,  the  opera  advanced  into  one  of  the  permanent  iosti- 
tutions  of  Italy-^  development  of  music  at  first  strongly  oimoeed  lu  character  and  style 
to  the  music  of  the  church.  With  tbe  progress  of  music,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  mui^i- 
cal  instruments  which  went  to  form  the  orcliestm,  the  lyric  drama  began,  towards  the 


operas  of  last  century,  only  Cimarosa's  Matrimonio  Segreto  retains  its  place  on  the  stage. 
Cherubini,  the  first  of  the  more  modem  school,  after  producing  his  Quinto  Fabio  at  Milan, 
became  naturalized  in  France:  Rossini,  who  succeeded  him  in  Italy,  is  the  greatest  name 
in  the  Italian  opera.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  deliciously  fresh  character  (tf  the  best- 
known  operasof  this  truly  great  musician,  H  Barbiere  diSinglia;  OfeUo;  La  Qaua  Ladraf 
Semiramide;  and  OuHlaume  Tell.  Next  to  them  mnk  the  equally  well-known  works  of 
Bellini,  Norma;  La  Sonnambula;  and  /  Puritani;— Lucia  di  Latnmermoor;  Lueretia 
Borgia;  and  UElisir  tCAmore,  the  three  ehrfs-d'cBuvre  of  Donizetti,  alone  rivaling  them  in 

Bublic  estimation.  A  newer  school  of  opera  has  n-cently  sprung  up  in  Italy,  more  grand 
'  less  fresh,  of  wbich  the  chief  master  is  Verdi,  wlioee  £rnamj  Nabudtodonotor;  1  Lom- 
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hardi;  OCello;  Ruk^Mo;  H  Trovatore;  La  Traviata,  and  othen  have  attained  ImmenM 
pomilarity  in  Italy,  and  wherever  the  Italian  opera  has  been  naturalized. 

From  Italy  the  opera  wai  introduced  into  Germany,  where,  more  scientific  and  less 
sensuous  than  In  Italy,  it  flourished  in  opposition  to  national  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
music.  Germany  divides  with  Italy  the  honor  of  perfecting  orchestral  music  and  the 
opera.  Gliick,  educated  in  Italy,  produced  his  Or/eo  in  Vienna,  and  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  the  French  adopted  him  as  the  Engitsh  did  Handel.  Hozart  was  the  first 
composer  of  operas  tor  the  modem  orchestra ;  JdniMneo,  //  Sgraalio,  Le  Naae  di  Figaro,  Don 
Gtosanm,  and  Zauber,fitUe  are  his  chief  opeimtlc  woi^,  eqoaUed  by  few  that  have  soo- 
oeeded  them.  The  most  important  Oermao  operas  composed  since  their  date  are  f^iddio 
by  Beethoven;  i>dr  Fbftaehilte,  Ewryanihe,  and  Oberon  by  Weber;  Faust  by  Sjwhr;  and 
the  eorgeous  operas  of  Meyerbeer — Soheri  le  IHaUe,  Let  E-uguenota  and  Le  I^^iite,  and 
L'MoUe  du  Nord.  Lee  Hugtienoit,  notwithstanding  its  involving  enormous  difficulties  in 
representation,  keeps  its  place  in  every  operatic  theater  in  Europe.  Wagner,  the  chief 
exponent  of  a  more  recent  school,  generally  known  as  that  of  the  "music  of  the  future," 
has  produced  the  operas  of  TannMuaer,  Lohengrin,  etc,  which  enjOT*  at  present  a  large 
share  of  public  favor  in  Germany,  and  have  also  become  known  in  jBoigland. 

In  France,  the  earliest  operatic  representation  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  in 
1Q82.  About  1669  the  abbot  Penin  obtained  from  Louis  XIY.  the  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing au  o||ra  in  the  French  language  at  Paris,  and  in  1673  the  privilege  was  traos 
ferred  to  Lmit  who  may  be  considerea  the  founder  of  the  French  lyrical  drama. 
LuUi's  popularity  continued  during  a  long  period,  and  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the 
rise  of  the  German  OlQck,  who,  naturalized  in  Paris,  produced  there  his  Ijfivif^ie  in 
AvUde  uid  Alee%ie.  It  is  greatly  through  Glllck's  Influence  that  the  modem  French 
opera  has  become  what  it  is,  a  composite  work  comUning  French,  German,  and  Italian 
elements.  Its  best-known  productions  include  Mihul's  JoaepA,  BatSvy's  Jviiee,  Auber'a 
MaeanidliO,  Fra  J^volo,  and  Diamaiu  dt  la  Couronne,  and  Gounod's  recent  opera  irf 
J^iMf.  The  Italian  opera,  introduced  in  Paris  in  1646  by  cardinal  Macarin,  ana  super- 
seded in  1670,  was  revived  in  the  l)eginning  of  the  presr.^t  oentoiy,  and  baa  suce 
flourished  side  by  side  with  the  national  opera  of  France. 

The  poBsibilitT  of  a  national  English  opera  seems  first  to  have  been  shown  by  Pur- 
cell,  who,  through  Humphreys,  bad  learned  much  from  Lulli.  His  music  to  Dtyden'i 
King  Arthur  is  very  beautinil,  though  kept  throughout  subordinate  to  the  bUBlnesB  of 
the  drama.  The  &ggar'e  Opera,  as  set  to  music  Dr.  Pepusch,  was  a  selection  of  the 
airs  most  popular  at  the  time.  It  has  retained  its  place  on  the  stage,  as  also  has  Dr 
Ame's  Artaceerxet,  a  translation  from  Metastasio  adapted  to  music  rich  in  melodv.  The 
hnportation  of  the  Italian  opera  put  a  stop,  for  a  time  at  lea6t,'to  the  further  development 
of  an  opera  in  England.  In  1706  Arsinoi,  with  English  words  adapted  to  Italians  airs, 
was  pmormed  at  Dnuy  Lane.  In  1710  Almahide,  wholly  in  Italian,  was  performed 
exclusively  by  Italian  singers  at  the  Haymarket  Uieater;  and  a  succesdon  of  attempts 
ctf  the  kind  ended  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Italian  opera.  The  arrival  of 
Handel  in  England  decided  the  future  progress  of  the  opera.  That  great  master  was 
during  the  neater  part  of  his  life  an  opera  composer  and  opera  manager.  He  compoeed 
for  the  London  stage  no  fewer  than  44  operas,  German,  Italian,  and  En^ish.  These 
now  forgotten  operas  were  of  course  not  the  complex  compositions  of  a  later  period, 
which  could  not  have  been  performed  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments. A  recitative  was  set  to  music  nearly  as  fast  as  the  composer  could  put  notes  oa 
paper,  and  the  songs  were  accompanied  in  general  by  only  one  violin  and  bass,  the  com- 
poser sitting  at  the  nai^chord,  and  sup|>lyuiffwhat  was  wanting.  From  Handel's  time 
onwards,  ma  opera  flourished  as  an  exotic  in  jBritain,  the  dngers  beiog  foreign,  and  the 
works  performed  being  either  Italian  or  occasionally  German  or  French.  Attempts 
crowned  with  some  measure  of  success  have  latterly  been  made  to  establish  an  opera  of 
a  national  character  in  England.  Balfe'a  Bohemian  Qirl  and  Rote  of  CaetUe  are  the  best 
works  which  this  school  has  product,  and  have  attained,  with  oUier  operas  by  Balfe, 
Wallace,  and  Macfarren,  a  considerable  measure  of  popularity.  See  Homrth'a  Mmmoin 
ef  the  <^pmi  (London,  1851) ;  &  Edward's  Hietary  of  Me  O.  (1868) ;  Grove's  lUeUim- 
arjf  ef  MMic  ;  Upton's  The  Standard  Operas  (1885). 
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